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Frobablt  many  a  Malthusian,  on  glanc-  { 
log  at  a  terrestrial  globe  and  observuig 
the  TOBt  space  which  is  allotted  to  the 
ocean,  has  testily  exclaimed  :  "  For  what 
purpose  does  all  this  fluid  exist  ?  Here 
ar«  we,  poor  mortals,  with  insatiable 
Btomacha — our  numbers  increasing  with 
£dghtful  rapidity — our  acres  incapable  of 
expansion  —  our  agriculturists  unable  to  > 
make  two  blades  of  com  grow  in  the 
room  originally  required  for  one  —  our 
prospects,  in  fact,  becoming  eo  melancholy, 
that  sooner  or  later  people  must  miJce  up 
their  minds  to  eat  little  boys  and  girls  in 


•  The  PhmU<d  Otography  of  the  Sea.  By  U. 
'  V.  Uaokt,  LL.D.,  IT.S.!).,  Suporintcndeot  of  Uie 
■  Kmtioaal  Obserrstory.  LoadoD  :  Sampion  Low. 
.Jf«w-Tork:  Qupera.     1S47. 
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order  to  obtain  food  and  keep  the  popnU> 

tion  within  manageable  bounds;  yet, 
wanting  all  the  accommodation  we  can 
get,  not  leas  than  three  fourths  of  the 
planet  have  been  laid  under  water — some 
of  its  finest  plains  are  swamped,  and  itn 
most  fertile  valleys  converted  into  liquid 
wastes  !" 

Not  so  fast,  however,  good  Mr.  Mal- 
thnsian  1  No  one  can  explain  why  this 
particular  proportion  between  the  land 
and  the  ocean  nas  been  prescribed.  It  is 
precisely  one  of  those  paints  in  the  Divine 
arithmetic  with  which  wo  are  incompetent 
to  deal.  But  sufficient  may  be  inferred 
from  the  exquisite  working  of  the  great 
physical  machinery  of  creation  to  satisfy 
UB  that  he  who  weigheth  the  waten  in  the 
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hollow  of  his  hand,  and  who  fixeth  bounds 
for  the  sea  that  it  shall  not  pass,  has 
adjusted  the  Hmd  and  solid  sarfaoes  of 
our  globe  with  as  much  care  as  he  has 
mixed  the  chemical  constituents  of  the 
atmosphere,  or  settled  the  relative  num- 
bers of  the  two  sexes. 

Grant  that  our  mournful  friend,  who 
looks  with  such  a  jealous  eye  upon  those 
liquid  expanses,  could  brush  them  from 
their  beds,  and  convert  the  whole  earth 
into  dry  ground,  what  would  be  the 
result  ?  Why,  the  world  would  wither 
at  once  vnih  drought.  The  fair  face  of 
nature,  still  as  fre^  and  blooming  as  in 
her  infant  days,  would  contract  in  ehastly 
wrinkles,  and  the  comeliest  landscapes 
grow  cadaverous  with  premature  age. 

As  matters  now  stand,  have  we  not 
numerous  deserts  dispersed  over  the  sur- 
face of  the  glorbe — spots  of  barrenness 
and  death,  where  the  pulse  of  the  planet 
can  not  be  felt,  and  where  its  life-blood 
apparently  ceases  to  circulate?  These 
seem  to  show  that  the  earth  is  not  over- 
done with  water,  and  that,  spite  of  the  vast 
acreage  of  the  ocean,  there  are  tracts  of 
land  which  its  vapor  can  not  reach,  and 
certainly  can  not  drench.  When  a  wind, 
charged  with  moisture,  sets  out  on  its 
travels  over  a  continent,  it  gradually  de- 
posits its  freight  as  it  proceeds ;  and  should 
It  encounter  a  range  of  tall  mountains,  the 
cold  at  their  chilly  tops  extracts  the  hu- 
midity in  the  shape  of  snow,  leaving  the 
breeze  to  pursue  its  course  beggared  of 
the  fatness  which  the  soil  demands. 
There  are  countries  where  showers  rarely 
fall,  because  the  intervening  regions  steal 
all  the  vapor  which  the  prevailing  wmds 
obtain  from  the  ocean  exchequer.  Peru 
is  notoriously  in  this  predicament.  Jup- 
iter Pluvius  is  unknown  in  that^.-.  *ality. 
The  south-east  trades,  which.,  first 
sprinkle  the  shores  of  Brazil,  a'  ,  ^cn 
feed  the  large  streams  of  South-America, 
aflerwards  rush  up  the  slopes  of  the 
Andes  in  a  state  of^  comparative  poverty, 
and  finally  tumble  over  mto  the  land  of 
the  Incas  in  a  condition  of  real  hygromet- 
ric  insolvency.  Upon  similar  grounds  the 
existence  of  Saharas  in  Africa,  Asia,  Aus- 
tralia, and  North-America  may  be  ex- 
plained. Looking,  indeed,  at  these  barren 
patches,  and  assuming  that  other  physical 
circumstances  continued  the  same,  we 
may  well  ask  whether  the  world  could  be 
kept  in  working  order — whether  its  rivers 
and  lakes  could  be  suffioieDtly  supplied — 


whether  its  atmosphere  could  be  moder- 
ately refreshed  and  its  meadows  ade^ 
quately  irrigated,  if  the  surface  of  the 
great  nursery  of  vapor  were  seriously 
curtailed  ? 

Such,  then,  being  the  primary  objeoij 
of  the  ocean,  see  how  beautifully  Its  com- 
position qualifies  it  for  this  end.  What; 
other  flmd  could  be  substituted  vnih  thei 
smallest  success?  Would  any  of  our 
acids  answer  the  purpose  required? 
Clouds  dropping  oil  of  vitriol,  or  showen 
confflsting  of  muriatic  acid,  would  soon 
bum  up  all  vegetation  and  blister  every 
landscape  on  the  globe.  With  Atlantics 
of  turpentine  or  Pacifies  of  train  oil,  not 
an  herb  would  grow  for  the  nourishment 
of  cattle,  nor  a  tree  for  the  use  of  the  oar- 
penter.  For  many  reasons,  too,  a  change 
m  the  character  of  the  ocean  fluid  woiud 
be  highly  detrimental  to  the  interests  of 
man.  Considering  the  sea  simply  as  a 
highway  for  our  ships,  any  alteration  in 
its  specific  gravity,  or  hi  the  cohesive  re- 
lationship of  its  particles,  would  affect  all 
our  maritime  operations ;  for  how  could 
vessels  fioat  in  a  thin  liquid  like  naphtha, 
or  cruise  in  a  hpavy  one  like  quicksilver, 
or  plow  their  way  through  a  viscid  one 
like  tar  or  treacle  ?  Ransack  the  whole 
list  of  existing  fluids,  and  not  another 
could  be  found  to  supply  the  place  and 
perform  the  multifarious  duties  of  water. 

But  the  liquid  which  fills  the  vast  ocean 
tanks  is  not  pure.  It  contains,  in  general, 
from  three  to  three  and  a  half  per  cent 
of  saline  ingredients.  To  these,  latterly, 
philosophers  have  begun  to  assign  very 
considerable  importance  in  tlie  economy 
of  the  great  deep.  They  are  not  chance 
items  in  its  waters,  but  elements  of  pro- 
found significance,  seeing  that  they  regu- 
late ita  issues  of  vapor  and  guide  its 
movements  from  the  equator  to  the  poles. 
The  saline  materials  consist  of  chloride  of 
sodium,  cloride  of  magnesium,  sulphate 
of  lime,  sulphate  of  magnesia,  and  other 
mineral  compounds,  the  first  of  these  pre- 
ponderating to  such  a  degree,  that  for 
most  purposes  we  are  content  to  regard 
the  ocean  simply  as  a  reservoir  of  common 
salt.  Nor  should  we  forget  to  remark, 
en  paaaanty  for  it  is  certainly  worthy  of 
bein^  ranked  amongst  the  noticeable  har- 
monies of  nature  —  that  the  substance 
which  is  most  largely  diffused  through  the 
sea  is  precisely  the  condiment  which 
man^s  instinct  has  taught  him  to  employ 
most  extensively  on  land.    The  quantity 
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varies  according  to  circumstances  and 
locaLIty.  It  is  less  in  inland  seas,  for  ex- 
ample, than  in  the  main  ocean,  because 
the  rush  of  river  water  into  these  basins 
serves  to  keep  them  in  a  fresher  condition, 
particularly  if  the  outlets  are  few  and 
contracted.  Exception,  however,  must 
be  made  in  favor  of  the  Mediterranean, 
but  the  superior  temperarture  of  that 
splendid  sheet,  and  consequently  the 
greater  concentration  which  is  given  to 
its  brine,  will  explain  the  result.  It  is 
less,  again,  towards  the  poles,  where  snow 
and  ice  are  such  chronic  phenomena ;  and 
the  same  observation  applies  to  those 
humid  portions  of  the  tropics  where  um- 
brellas and  mackintosh  capes  are  peculiarly 
required.  Humboldt  ascertained  that  the 
charge  of  salt  was  greatest  between  the 
fifteenth  and  the  twenty-fiflh  degrees  of 
north  and  south  latitude.  Forchhammer 
discovered  that  the  ocean  became  softer 
in  this  particular  as  land  was  approached 
— a  circumstance,  indeed,  which  we  might 
expect,  considering  that  the  river  gods 
are  always  pouring  large  contributions 
into  the  main.  Marcet  concluded  that 
the  seas  of  the  southern  hemisphere  are 
fresher  than  those  of  the  northern,  and 
that  if  necessity  compelled  you  to  choose 
between  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  in  regard 
to  their  potaible  qualities,  you  would  find 
the  latter  much  more  to  your  taste  than 
the  former.  There  are  certain  land- 
locked expanses  which  receive  as  much 
fresh  liquid  as  the  streams  will  supply, 
but  make  it  a  point  never  to  disgorge ; 
and  consequently — true  emblems  of  nig- 
gardly, selfish  souls — their  waters  become 
bitter  and  unblessed.  The  saline  elements 
are  left  to  accumulate  as  the  vapor  is  car- 
ried off  by  the  winds ;  and  thus  we  have 
surly  and  inhospitable  seas  like  the  Aral 
and  Caspian,  or  that  still  more  ill-omener'; 
mere,  the  Lake  Asphaltites. 

If,  however,  the  quantity  of  these  in- 
gredients varies,  their  quality  and  relative 
proportions  are  singularly  uniform.  Bear- 
mg  in  mind  that  the  soluble  matters  of 
the  land  are  constantly  washed  into  the 
ocean,  and  that  each  river  carries  its  own 
particular  contingent  to  the  deep,  we 
might  expect  that  a  more  mongrel  fluid 
would  result.  But  every  where  the  water 
seems  to  yield  the  same  species  of  salts 
when  dissected  by  the  chemist^s  art. 
Their  origin  is  still  a  question  of  much 
mystery.  Whether  the  existing  ocean 
was  produced  in  a  brackish  condition,  or 


has  gradually  acquired  its  present  charge, 
is  a  point  which  may  be  yet  open  to  dis- 
cussion ;  but  there  are  many  reasons  which 
appear  to  intimate  that  what  it  is  now, 
such  it  has  been  throughout  the  whole 
historic  period  at  least.  We  can  scarcely 
suppose  that  the  entire  amount  of  salt  has 
been  wrung  out  of  the  land,  for,  tak- 
ing the  average  depth  of  the  waters  at 
two  miles  only,  it  is  calculated  that  there 
is  enough  chloride  of  sodium  in  the  sea 
to  cover  a  continent  measuring  seven  mil- 
lions of  square  miles  to  the  depth  of  one 
mile.  Shafhautl  computed  that  the 
mineral  matter  suspended  in  the  ocean 
was  equal  to  double  the  Himalayas  in 
bulk.  Yet  this  mass  is  diffused  through- 
out the  abyss  without  increasing  its 
volume,  for  soluble  substances  pack  into 
the  interstices  of  fluids,  as  odds  and  ends 
of  luggage  do  into  the  crevices  of  a  car- 
pet-bag until  the  mysterious  point  of 
saturation  is  reached. 

And  what  is  the  use  of  so  much  salt  ? 
The  answer  to  this  question  has  generally 
been  that  it  is  intended  to  preserve  the 
Great  Profound  from  putremction.  The 
sea  is  a  huge  pickle.  But  this  explanation 
is  by  no  means  satisfactory.  For,  in  the 
first  place,  stagnant  sea-water  is  subject 
to  corruption,  and  when  voyagers  have 
been  caught  in  a  calm  and  forced  to  lie 
idle  on  the  ocean  for  weeks  together,  they 
have  seen  all  sorts  of  "slimy  things" 
crawl  forth  from  the  abyss,  or,  as  Sir  Rich- 
ard Hawkins  relates,  "the  sea  was  so 
replenished  with  several  sorts  of  gellyes, 
and  forms  of  serpents,  adders,  and  snakes 
as  seemed  wonderfull ;  some  greene,  some 
blacke,  some  yellow,  some  white,  some  of 
divers  colours,  and  many  of  them  had  life. 
So  much  so,"  continues  that  ancient  mari- 

•%  "that  a  man  could  hardly  draw  a 
^  '  ir:ket  of  water  clear  of  corruption." 

Salt,  therefore,  will  not  prevent  decom- 
position, if  the  waves  are  permitted  to 
sleep.  Further,  provision  appears  to  be 
made  in  other  ways  for  the  removal  of 
the  decaying  matter  which  may  be  poured 
into  the  great  marine  cesspools.  To  say 
nothing  of  chemical  operations,  the  sea  is 
peopled  by  crowds  of  microscopic  animals, 
which  banquet  in  a  great  measure  upon 
the  refuse  organisms  of  the  land ;  and 
these  become  food  in  their  turn  for  the 
bulkier  denizens  of  the  deep.  Whole 
legions  of  infusoria  go  down  into  the 
caverns  of  the  whale  at  a  single  gulp. 
Fetches  of  white  or  colored  water,  stretdi- 
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ing  as  far  as  the  eye  could  reach,  and 
thronged  to  the  depth  of  more  than  a 
thousand  feet  A^ith  animalcules,  have  been 
traversed  by  navigators  in  various  parts  of 
the  world.  In  the  Indian  Ocean  especially 
thoy  hang  like  red,  green,  brown,  or 
crimson  clouds  upon  the  surface  of  the 
main.  Captain  Kingman  passed  through 
a  shoal  of  gelatinous  creatures  extending 
twenty-three  miles  in  length,  breadth  un- 
known, and  whitening  the  sea  so  com- 
pletely that  it  looked  like  a  plain  covered 
with  snow.  When  a  tub  was  filled  with 
the  water,  little  luminous  particles  were 
seen  dancing  to  and  fro,  and  the  vessel 
appeared  to  be  alive  with  tiny  worms  and 
insects.  In  the  Northern  Seas,  the  me- 
dusae are  so  prodigiously  developed,  and 
at  the  same  time  so  densely  packed,  that, 
according  to  Scoresby,  it  would  require 
84,000  persons,  calculating  as  if  for  their 
lives — or  perhaps,  more  stunulating  still, 
as  if  for  their  fortunes — and  continuing 
their  labors  from  the  Creation  up  to  the 
present  period,  to  reckon  up  the  quantity 
contained  in  two  square  miles  alone.  To 
these,  and  similar  little  scavengers,  there- 
fore, is  probably  committed  the  task  of 
riddmg  the  ocean  of  much  of  the  decom- 

f>osing  matter  which  is  brushed  from  the 
and,  and  which  might  otherwise  dispose 
it  to  putrescence. 

Other  and  equally  interesting  functions 
have  latterly  been  ascribed  to  the  salts  of 
the  sea.  Professor  Chapman,  of  Toronto, 
has  ingeniously  suggested  that  their  pur- 
pose is  to  regulate  the  rate  of  evaporation, 
and  thus  keep  those  two  old  champions, 
Moist  and  Dry,  on  terms  of  tolerable  am- 
ity. Water  charged  with  salt  will  give 
off  vapor  more  slowly  than  water  when 
perfectly  pure.  Balance  two  dishes  in  a 
pair  of  scales,  fill  the  one  with  brine,  the 
other  with  liquid  from  the  rain-tub,  and 
the  latter  will  beat  the  former  hollow  in 
the  rate  at  which  its  contents  exhale  ;  in- 
deed, in  proportion  as  the  saline  solution 
becomes  more  and  more  concentrated  will 
the  lise  of  the  water  in  an  aeriform  shape 
appear  to  be  retarde<l.  This,  in  fact,  is 
just  what  we  might  expect ;  for  the  salt 
will  naturally  cling  to  the  fluid  with  greater 
tenacity  the  less  it  has  to  lose.  Other  cir- 
cumstances, therefore,  being  the  same — 
such,  for  example,  as  the  fervor  of  the 
sun's  rays,  the  pressure  of  the  atmosphere, 
the  amount  of  numidity  already  in  the  air 
— ^it  follows  that  whenever  the  quantity 
of  salt  in  the  ocean  is  relatively  diminished 


by  the  influx  of  fresh  water  in  any  partic- 
ular locality,  evaporation  advances  with 
greater  volubility ;  whereas,  if  that  quan- 
tity be  augmented,  it  proceeds  at  a  tar- 
dier rate.  If  this  view  be  correct — and 
we  fancy  the  propounder  has  seized  upon 
one  of  the  secrets  of  the  deep — what  a 
splendid  automaton  the  ocean  becomes ! 
Like  the  govenior  of  a  steam-engine,  it 
contracts  its  own  issues  of  vapor  when  the 
sun  begins  to  fall  upon  its  waters  with  un- 
warrantable freedom,  and  increases  them 
when  the  land  has  been  undulv  drained, 
or  the  moisture  in  the  atmosphere  inor- 
dinately precipitated.  As  the  winds  whis- 
tle over  Neptune's  domain  he  seems  to 
say :  "  I  feel  that  I  am  growing  too  saline 
to-day ;  you  can't,  therefore,  want  much 
humidity  on  shore  ;  send  me  back  the  sur. 
plus  either  in  river  or  in  shower,  and  when 
the  accounts  between  sea  and  land  are 
balanced,  you  shall  receive  your  usual 
freight  with  pleasure.  Unless  our  books 
are  duly  squared,  and  sun  and  ocean, 
and  wind  and  stream  settle  their  mutual 
transactions  with  punctuality,  it  would 
soon  be  all  over  with  the  world." 

The  great  business  of  these  saline  mat- 
ters, however,  according  to  Lieutenant 
Maury,  whose  ocean  studies  preeminently 
entitle  him  to  the  appellation  of  the  Phi- 
losopher of  the  Sea,  is  to  keep  the  abyss 
of  waters  in  constant  motion.  To  him 
these  humble  ingredients  are  vast  dynamic 
powers.  Sea-water  is  heavier  than  river 
in  the  proportion  of  1-028  to  I'OIO.  A 
man  feels  more  buoyant  whilst  swimming 
off  Ramsgate  than  he  does  when  bathing 
in  the  fish-pond  at  home.  Rain-water  will 
float  on  brackish  water  ;  and  sailors  some- 
times take  advantage  of  this  fact,  as  was 
the  case  in  the  expedition  of  the  Adven- 
ture and  Beagle,  where  the  crews,  on  one 
occasion,  obtained  a  potable  fluid  from  the 
surface  of  the  ocean  by  inserting  the  hose 
of  their  pumps  into  the  supernatant  liquid, 
whereas,  had  they  gone  a  few  inches  deep, 
they  would  have  drawn  up  a  beverage  lit 
only  for  naiads  and  mermen.  Now,  sup- 
pose that  evaporation  is  proceeding  rapid- 
ly from  any  tropical  tract  in  the  Atlantic 
or  Pacific ;  of  course  the  consequence  will 
be  a  lowering  of  the  level,  and  water 
must  necessarily  press  in  from  all  sides  to 
fill  up  the  great  aimple.  Since,  however, 
the  vapor  which  is  exhaled  is  fresh,  the 
fluid  lefl  behind  must  increase  in  gi-avity 
proportionately  to  the  legacy  of  salt  it  has 
just  received.    What  follows?    A  flow 
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of  liquid  being  determined  to  the  excavat- 
ed spot,  a  current  of  denser  water  will 
also  be  established  in  a  contrary  direction. 
For  as  the  fresh  water  scooped  out  from 
tlie  sea  in  the  region  of  evaporation  is 
only  borrowed  for  a  time,  and  must  de- 
scend in  some  other  spot,  which  may  be 
called  the  region  of  precipitation,  it  will 
lessen  the  specific  gravity  of  the  upper 
stratum  of  the  ocean  where  it  alights,  and 
then  draining  off  towards  the  original 
point  of  disturbance,  the  equilibrium  must 
be  restored  by  the  transfer  of  the  weigh- 
tier, because  saliner,  liquid  to  the  compen- 
sating parts.  Thus,  speaking  generally, 
the  sea  is  kept  in  wholesome  excitement 
by  a  wonderful  system  of  circulation,  in 
which  the  chloride  of  sodium  and  other 
ingredients  figure  as  important  minister- 
ing: forces.  "  We  have  a  surface-current 
of  saltish  water  from  the  poles  towards 
the  equator,  and  an  under -current  of 
water,  salter  and  heavier,  from  the  equa- 
tor to  the  poles.  This  under-current  sup- 
plies in  a  great  measure  the  salt  which 
the  upper-current,  freighted  with  fresh 
water  from  the  clouds  and  rivers,  carries 
bai.'k«"  How  beautifully  are  the  equities 
of  the  great  abyss  maintained ! 

Further,  it  will  be  seen  that  in  an  ocean 
of  salt  water  a  system  of  vertical  circula- 
tion must  prevail  which  could  not  obtain 
in  an  ocean  of  fresh ;  for,  as  the  surface 
layer  is  robbed  by  evaporation,  and  its 
density  is  consequently  augmented,  it 
must  sink,  whilst  the  less  briny  layer  be- 
neath will  ascend.  In  the  fact,  therefore, 
that  a  drop  of  water  overdosed  with  salt 
will  give  place  to  the  lighter  molecule  be- 
neath, we  discover  another  exquisite  pro- 
vision for  a  perpetual  "  turn-over  "  in  the 
liquid  mass. 

JBut  this  is  not  all ;  the  salt^s  not  only 
serve  to  keep  the  pulses  of  the  ocean  in 
play,  but  they  are  essential  to  the  exis- 
tence of  mvriads  of  living  things.  With- 
out advertmg  to  the  fact  that  the  finny 
inhabitants  of  the  deep  would  mostly 
perish  in  a  iresh-water  medium,  let  us 
point  to  the  peculiar  relationship  which 
subsists  between  the  saline  ingredients 
and  one  class  of  marine  lalwrers.  Why 
does  not  the  ocean  grow  salter  every 
day  ?  Why  does  it  not  threaten  to  be- 
come as  briny  as  the  Dead  Sea  and  other 
imprisoned  sheets  ?  There  must  be  some 
means  by  which  the  perpetual  additions 
from  the  shores  are  neutralized,  or  at  any 
rate  kept  in  subjection.    Maury  solves 


this  question  by  referring  to  those  armies 
of  creatures  which  are  employed  in  ex- 
tracting saline  materials  from  the  water, 
some  for  their  shells,  some  for  their  skel- 
etons, some  for  their  habitations.  Beds 
of  marl,  banks  of  shell,  and  deposits  of 
infusoria  have  been  formed  in  the  ancient 
oceans,  and  the  same  processes  arc  on  foot 
hi  our  existing  seas.  The  coralline  archi- 
tects are  ever  busy  in  the  warmer  waters 
of  our  globe,  and  huge  masses  of  masonry 
are  slowly  rising,  compared  with  which 
our  human  erections  are  mere  card-houses. 
To  these  -animals  must  evidently  belong 
the  power  of  extracting  the  carbonate  of 
lime  and  other  mineral  substances  they 
xany  require  from  the  transparent  wave. 

What  amount  is  thus  quarried  from  the 
waters  it  would  be  impossible  to  siu*mise ; 
but,  considering  the  number  of  the  work- 
men, and  the  magnitude  of  the  piles  they 
have  completed,  their  influence  must  tell 
with  some  power  upon  the  composition 
of  the  sea.  That  it  constitutes  the  sole 
agency  by  which  the  saline  additions  are 
held  in  check  can  not  be  admitted,  be- 
cause some  of  these  elements  only  are  re- 
quired for  the  purposes  of  the  little  oper- 
atives. But  it  is  singular  to  observe  how 
each  pigmy  mason  assists  •in  the  great 
task,  which  must  on  no  account  be  ne- 
glected, of  keeping  the  waters  in  ceaseless 
circulation.  Down  in  the  deep  the  coral 
insect  is  at  work  on  the  huge  edifice  which 
he  and  his  companions  have  been  bidden 
by  instinct  to  construct.  He  wants  stone : 
he  obtains  it  from  the  water  around  him. 
How,  no  one  can  say :  it  is  one  of  the  mys- 
teries of  vital  chemistry  we  are  unable  to 
explain.  But  in  extracting  the  material 
he  requires  from  any  particular  drop,  that 
drop  necessarily  becomes  lighter  than 
those  above,  and  therefore  ascends  to  the 
surface;  another,  of  course,  descends  to 
take  its  place,  and  sufiTcr  a  similar  loss  in 
turn.  Thus,  rising  and  falling  like  the 
corves  in  a  pit,  the  watery  atoms  are  kept 
in  action  by  the  submarine  artificers ;  and 
though  the  depth  at  which  they  toil  is 
limited,  being  confined  to  some  thirty 
fathoms,  yet  within  that  range  they  move 
the  whole  mass  of  fluid  overhead,  though 
apparently  unmoved  and  unmoving  them- 
selves. And,  as  if  to  show  that  all  the 
powers  of  nature,  whether  great  or  small, 
play  into  each  other's  hands,  let  it  be  ob- 
served that  the  sun  and  winds  seem  to 
take  thought  for  the  builders  of  these 
sunken  piles.    Do  they  not,  by  abstract* 
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iDg  the  vapor  ttom  the  sar&ce,  concen- 
trate the, saline  materiala,  and  send  doim 
tlie  drops  loaded  with  mineral,  in  order 
that  the  industrious  creatnrea  may  pick 
ont  what  is  requisite  for  their  work,  and 
then  return  them  alotl  for  a  further 
supply  ? 

Since,  then,  motion  is  the  life  of  the  sea, 
many  causes  conspire  to  keep  it  in  a  state 
of  sleepless  agitation.  The  most  notable 
of  these  is  the  moon.  It  is  surely  a  strik- 
ing fact  that  a  puny  globe,  revolving  at 
the  distance  of  240,000  miles  from  our 
earth,  should  lift  the  vaters  of  the  ocean 
and  compel  hnge  ripples  to  course  across 
its  snrfiice  in  regular  succession.  The 
Man  in  the  Moon — for  to  him  may  we  not 
ascribe  this  amiable  service  ? — deserves 
more  thanks  from  ns  terrestrials  than  we 
CSD  possibly  render.  To  work  the  tide- 
gutgea  of  the  planet,  to  fill  and  empty  our 
Ear&>rs,  to  cover  our  beaches  with  mag- 
nificent rollers,  to  clear  away  the  abomi- 
nations of  onr  polluted  rivers,  to  maintain 
a  regular  systole  and  diastole  in  the  ocean- 
heart,  are  tasks  wliich  that  renowned  in- 
dividual executes  with  exemplary  patience 
and  precision.  Yonder,  in  the  great  silent 
sea  which  hides  the  mysteries  of  the  South 
Pole,  the  water  begins  to  heave  under  his 
sinewy  pull.  If  the  sun  should  be  in  con- 
junction or  opposition,  he  too,  though 
with  inferior  force,  joins  in  the  billowy 
game.  A  broad  wave  is  formed,  which 
rushes,  or  seems  to  rush,  to  the  north,  for 
the  particles  have  no  progressive  motion, 
but  simply  leap  upwards,  as  if  in  a  vain 
struggle  to  roach  the  moon.  Following 
tlie  course  of  that  wave  Into  the  Indian 
Ocean,  you  wonld  find  that,  in  about 
twenty-two  hours  from  the  time  it  appear- 
ed at  the  southern  extrenuty  of  New-Zea- 
land, it  was  riding  in  the  Delta  of  the 
Ganges,  and  penetrating  into  the  rivers 
ofHindostan.  Meanwhile,  another  branch 
of  the  great  billow  makes  for  the  African 
coast,  and  rolls  into  the  Atlantic  after 
doubling  the  Cape  of  Many  Storms.  In 
three  hours  from  the  time  of  its  entrance 
into  the  noble  basin,  it  sweeps  in  subdued 

Srandeur  past  the  little  "  volcanic  cinder," 
'apoleon*s  rocky  prison,  where  it  attains 
a  hight  of  about  two  or  three  feet  only. 
In  three  hours  more  it  crosses  the  Line, 
and,  after  a  further  voyage  of  ten,  it  flows 
into  the  mouth  of  the  English  Channel, 
•ad  prepares  to  wash  the  feet  of  the  Ruler 
of  the  Waves.  Moat  lovingly  does  that 
broad  nodulation  twine  rooud  the  home 
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of  Britannia.  Whilst  one  portion  enters 
the  Straits  of  Dover,  another  glides  np 
the  Irish  Channel ;  and  a  third,  sweeping 
along  the  western  coast  of  Erin,  and  curv- 
ing round  the  Shetland  Islands,  actually 
descends  the  German  Ocean,  where  it  re- 
joins the  advancing  tide  off  the  mouth  of 
the  Thames,  as  if  to  pay  double  honor  to 
the  maritime  mistress  of  the  world.  And 
not  less  lingeringly  than  lovingly  does  it 
perform  this  part  of  its  journey ;  for 
though  in  some  stages  of  its  progress  it 
moves  at  the  rate  of  a  thousand  milea  Bq 
hour,  it  requires  upwards  of  twenty  hours 
to  pass  from  Cape  Clear,  at  the  extremity 
of  Ireland,  to  the  Xore.  It  need  scarcely 
he  sud  that  these  giant  billows,  which 
I  follow  each  other  from  their  nursery  in 
'•  the  Antarctic  Ocean  at  intervals  of  a  dozen 
hours,  are  aSected  in  their  course  by  the 
obstructions  they  encounter.  Where  the 
Pacific,  for  example,  is  blockaded  by  great 
coral  ramparts,  and  spotted  by  numerous 
fair  islands,  lie  of  the  moon  can  find  but 
little  scope  for  his  burly  pastime  ;  for  the 
tidal  wave  from  the  south  can  not  pene- 
trate freely  unto  that  spacious  play- 
ground. But  there  are  circtunstances 
under  which  he  gambols  his  strength 
away  in  a  striking  and  boisterous  manner. 
In  certain  estuaries  and  rivers  he  produces 
those  magnificent  rushes  of  water  called 
bores  or  eagres.  For  the  full  develop- 
ment of  this  phenomenon,  a  gradually 
narrowing  cliannel  and  peculiar  configura- 
tion of  ground  are  required.  Some  of  our 
I  British  streams,  the  Severn,  the  Trent; 
the  Solway  Frith,  for  example,  are  &vor- 
ably  organized  for  this  purpose.  But  it 
is  in  the  Amazon  and  the  rivers  of  India 
and  China  that  the  tidal  wave,  now  an  ad- 
vancing mass,  assumes  its  most  imposing 
proportions.  One  of  these  eagres  in  the 
Tsien-Tsang  river  has  been  vividly  de- 
scribed by  Dr.  Macgowan  in  a  communi- 
cation to  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society : 

"  As  the  hourof  flood-tide  approached,  crowds 
gathered  in  the  streets  running  at  rigfat-anglca 
with  the  Tsien-Tsang,  but  st  safe  distances. 
Uy  position  was  a  terrace  in  front  of  the  Tii- 
wave  Temple,  which  afforded  a  good  view  of 
th«  entire  scene.  On  a  sudden  all  traffic  in  Qm 
thronged  mart  was  suspended ;  porters  cleared 
!  the  front  street  of  everr  description  of  merchan- 
'  dise ;  boatmen  ceaaad  loading  and  unloading 
their  vessels,  and  put  ont  into  the  middle  of  the 
I  stream,  so  that  a  few  moments  sufficed  to  ^ve 
I  a  deserted  appearance  to  the  busiest  part  of  one 
of  the  busiest  dtiai  of  Asia.  The  center  of 
I  the  river  teemed  with  craft,  from  small  boats 
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tohugabai^et.mcludiiigUiegkj  '  flower  boata.' 
Loud  Rhouting  from  Ou>  Aeet  aDaouiiced  the 
appearance  of  the  flood,  which  seemed  like  « 
glistening  white  cable  stretched  athwart  the 
river  at  his  mouth,  as  far  down  as  the  eye  couM 
naoh.  Its  noise,  compared  hv  Chinese  poets 
la  that  of  thunder,  speedily  ijrowned  that  of 
the  boatmen;  and  as  it  adranced  with  prodi' 
gkous  velodtj — at  the  rate,  I  should  jadee,  of 
twenty-fire  milea  an  hour  —  it  assumed  the 
appearance  of  an  alabaster  wall,  or  rather  of  a 
cataract  four  or  five  miles  across,  and  about 
thirty  feet  higb,  morinK  boilily  onward.  Soon 
it  r«Khed  the  advanced  guard  of  the  immense 
anambtage  of  Teasels  awaiting  its  approach. 
Knowing  that  the  bore  of  the  Hooghly,  which 
scarcely  deserved  mention  in  connection  with  the 
one  before  me,  invariably  overturned  boats  which 
were  not  skillfull;  managed,  I  could  not  but  i 
feel  appreheosion  for  the  lives  of  the  floating 
multitude.  As  a  foaming  wall  of  water  dashed 
impetuously  onward  they  were  silenced,  all 
being  intently  occupied  in  keeping  their  prows 
towuds  the  wave  which  threatened  to  Bub- 
mei^  every  thing  afloat ;  but  they  aU  vaulted, 
as  it  were,  to  the  summit  with  perfect  safety. 
The  spectacle  was  of  greatest  interest  when  the 
eagre  bod  passed  about  one  half  way  among  the 
cruL  On  one  side  they  were  quietly  reposing  on 
tbe  mr&ce  of  the  unruffled  stream,  while  those 
OD  the  nether  portion  were  pitching  and  heav- 
ing in  tamoltuous  confusion  on  the  flood ;  others 
wen  scaling,  with  the  agility  of  sahnon,  the 
fonoidable  cascade.  This  grand  and  exciting 
scene  was  but  of  a  moment's  duration ;  it  passed 


a  instant,  but  from  this  point 


w^th  gradually  diminishing  force,  size,  and  velo- 
ci^,  until  it  ceased  to  be  perceptible,  which 
Chinese  accounts  represent  to  be  eighty  miles 
distant  torn  the  city." 

But  if  the  tidal  wave  on  the  high  seas 
b  a  kiod  of  optical  hoax,  eo  far  aa  the 
actual  translation  of  the  waters  ia  eon- 
cemed,  there  are  great  ocean  rivers  which 
constantly  convey  the  fluid  of  one  hemi- 
sphere to  another,  and  from  the  cold  poles 
to  the  glowing  line.  Nothing  can  be 
more  sorprising  than  to  reflect  that  the 
liquid  expanses  of  our  glol>e  are  traversed 
by  streams  which  flow  as  regularly  as  the 
Amazon  or  Missisuppi  on  land.  Channels 
have  been  dug  out  tor  them  apparently, 
and  for  thousands  of  miles  they  pursue 
their  course  between  walls  of  water  as  if 
they  were  treading  rocky  passes  or  rolling 
over  granite  beds.  Some  currents  are 
simply  periodical,  others  are  variable ; 
but  the  most  important  ones  are  cwislant, 
and,  if  followed,  will  conduct  the  naviga- 
tor along  the  same  settled  route  as  surely 
as  the  Rhine  wiil  carry  a  tourist  past  Bonn 
and  Cologne  who  starts  from  Coblentz  on 
his  rfl^arn  to  the  sea.    Th&  bowsprit  of  a 


British  ship.  Little  Belt,  which  was  dis* 
masted  off  Nova  Scotia  in  1809,  found  its 
way  into  the  Basque  Roads  after  a  sail  of 
eignteen  months.  Two  Indian  corpses 
which  made  their  appearance  at  the 
Azores  in  the  fifteenth  century,  hinted  at 
a  strange  land  beyond  the  flood ;  and  from 
this  dead  man's  voyage  Columbus  drew 
decided  auguries  iu  fhvor  of  the  unvtuled 
world  in  the  west.  But  in  tracmg  cur- 
rents we  can  not  always  calculate  upoa 
drifting  bodies,  nor  can  we  afford  to  dis- 
mast vessels  for  the  purpose,  any  more 
than  the  Chinese  would  have  found  it 
prudent  to  burn  a  house  every  time  they 
wished  to  indulge  in  the  luxury  of  roast- 
pig.  A  cheaper  expedient  may  be  adopt- 
ed. Throw  overboard  a  bottle  cont:uning 
a  scroll  on  which  is  recorded  the  date  and 
whereabouts  of  your  vessel.  If  this  sim- 
ple little  exploring  apparatus  should  fall 
into  intelligent  hands,  it  will  serve  the 
object  as  eflectually  as  a  broken-down 
seventy-four.  Let  it  be  flung  into  the 
sea  ofi*  the  coast  of  Africa,  for  example, 
and  if  picked  up  at  Jamaica,  or  found 
quietly  coming  to  anchor  in  some  English 
harbor,  it  will  tell  its  own  tale  almost  as 
forcibly  as  if  it  had  kept  a  regular  log. 
Admiral  Bcechy  has  published  a  chart 
Qont^ing  the  results  of  more  than  a 
hundred  Iwttle-voyages,  and  from  his  in- 
teresting document  it  would  appoar  that 
some  of  these  fr^ile  mariners  had  made 
the  circuit  of  the  Atlantic,  and  then,  like 
Tony  Lumpkin's  victims,  had  resumed 
their  route  in  the  vast  "  circumbendibus." 
Much,  indeed,  yet  remains  to  be  done  In 
the  mapping  out  of  these  great  ocean 
streams ;  but  the  course  of  many  has 
been  ascertained  with  sufficient  certainty 
to  entitle  us  to  regard  them  as  fixed  and 
well-established  highways  across  the 
deep. 

By  far  the  most  influential  of  these 
ourrents  is  the  £Eimona  Oulf  Stream.  Little 
as  it  may  be  appreciated  by  Englishmen 
in  general,  every  inhabitant  of  this  country 
has  a  greater  interest  in  Its  flow  than  he 
has  in  the  Thames  or  Tyne.  It  takes  its 
rise  in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  though  it  may 
be  regarded  as  a  continuation  of  the 
mighty  equatorial  current  which  sets  out 
from  toe  western  coast  of  Africa,  and,  after 
a  run  of  four  thousand  miles,  enters  the  Ca- 
ribbeanSea.  Suokingupthesun'sraysasit 
advances,  and  storing  away  the  warmth  for 
future  use,  it  passes  into  that  magnificent 
indentation  in  the  Mexican  coast  whioh 
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serves  as  a  caldron ;  for  there  its  waters 
are  raised  to  the  high  temperature  of  86.** 
It  then  sweeps  through  the  Pass  of  Flori- 
da— its  heat  oeing  9**  more  than  the  ocean 
can  claim  by  virtue  of  its  latitude — and 
skirts  the  shores  of  North- America,  until 
it  takes  that  remarkable  bend  off  Nova 
Scotia  and  Newfoundland  which  throws 
its  waters  across  towards  the  coast  of 
Europe.  One  branch  curves  downwards 
and  flits  past  the  Azores  to  the  south  :  the 
other  glides  northward  in  the  direction 
of  the  British  Isles  and  the  Polar  Sea. 
This  splendid  stream  is  supposed  to  be 
equal  in  volume  to  three  thousand  Missis- 
sippis.  Its  length,  reckoning  from  its 
Mexican  head  to  the  Azores,  is  upwards 
of  three  thousand  miles.  Its  velocity  in 
the  Gulf  of  Florida  is  about  seventy-eight 
miles  a  day,  but  its  pace  dwindles  down 
to  a  sober  flow  of  ten  before  it  reaches 
the  Azores.  Its  average  performance  is 
about  thirty-eight  miles  in  the  four-and- 
twenty  hours.  There  are  many  peculiari- 
ties attached  to  this  noble  current.  The 
color  of  its  waters  is  an  indigo-blue  as  far 
as  the  coast  of  the  Carolinas.  Its  banks, 
especially  the  left,  are  generally  well 
defined ;  so  that  the  voyager  knows  when 
he  dips  into  its  flood,  the  edge  being  fre- 
quently made  manifest  by  the  ripplings 
which  mark  the  line  of  division  as  well  as 
by  other  visible  tr^ts.  "  Often  one  half 
of  the  vessel  may  be  perceived  floating 
in  the  Gulf  Stream  water  while  the  other 
half  is  in  common  water  of  the  sea :  so 
sharp  is  the  line,  and  such  the  want  of 
aflSmty  between  those  waters,  and  sach 
the  reluctance,  so  to  speak,  on  the  part 
of  those  of  the  Gulf  Stream  to  mingle 
with  the  common  water  of  the  sea."  It 
would  appear,  too,  that  this  current  act- 
tually  runs  up  hill,  for  the  thermometer 
shows  that  the  under  part,  in  flowing  from 
Cape  Hatteras  to  the  Capes  of  Virginia, 
maKes  an  ascent  of  six  hundred  feet,  being 
a  gradient  of  five  or  six  feet  to  the  mile.  It 
is  noticeable,  also,  that  the  surface  of  this 
ocean  river  slopes  from  the  center  or  axis 
to  the  sides ;  in  other  words,  it  resembles 
the  roof  of  a  house,  though  of  course 
much  gentler  iii  its  declivity ;  for  if  a  boat 
is  abandoned,  it  will  drift  to  the  right  or 
left,  according  to  its  position  with  respect 
to  the  ridge.  Partly  for  the  same  reason 
all  planks,  loose  seaweeds,  and  other  de- 
tached articles  which  may  embark  on  the 
stream,  will  eventually  slide  down  to- 
wards the  edge  of  the  current.    Hence 


has  been  formed  that  remarkable  expanse 
in  the  midst  of  the  Atlantic  callea  the 
Sargasso  Sea.  This  is  a  continent  of 
weeds,  {fucua  natans^  thickly  interwoven, 
and  capable  of  offering  considerable  re- 
sistance to  a  passing  vessel.  How  great 
were  the  fears  it  excited  amongst  the 
companions  of  Columbus,  on  their  first 
trembling  voyage  to  America,  is  well 
known.  Collected  here  as  in  a  prodigious 
eddy,  this  floating  mass  has  occupied  the 
same  mean  position — for  it  is  subject  to  a 
kind  of  rise  and  fall  in  latitude — since  the 
time  of  its  discovery ;  and  here,  too,  it 
will  doubtless  remain  so  long  as  the  equa- 
torial current  and  Gulf  Stream  continue 
to  execute  their  stupendous  rounds. 

Taking,  however,  the  diurnal  motion  of 
the  earth  into  account,  it  ought  to  follow 
that,  as  an  atom  of  air,  when  flowing  from 
the  pole  to  the  equator,  should  drift,  or 
seem  to  drift  to  the  west,  because  of  its 
tardier  momentum,  so  any  article  which 
may  enter  the  stream,  wnen  impressed 
with  an  equatorial  velocity,  ought  to 
incline  towards  the  eastern  banlc  And 
such  appears  to  be  the  case,  as  far  as  the 
sloping  character  of  the  surface  will 
allow.  Trees  torn  up  from  their  homes 
are  plentiful  on  the  European  side  of  the 
current,  but  comparatively  rare  on  the 
American.  Just  so,  in  the  Mississippi, 
floating  timber  slides  off  to  the  western 
shore  of  the  river  if  its  voyage  is  suffi- 
ciently long  to  permit  the  rotation  of  the 
earth  to  tell  upon  its  movements.  For 
the  same  reason^  too,  the  Gulf  Stream 
itself  should  exhibit  a  strong  European 
tendency,  and  to  this  cause  we  think  may 
be  partly  ascribed  the  fact  that,  when  the 
original  velocity  which  enables  it  to  cleave 
its  way  so  readily  through  the  waters  has 
abated,  it  overshoots  its  banks  and  spreads 
out  into  a  broad  surface  flow,  as  if  to 
diffase  its  genial  warmth  over  the  largest 
possible  area. 

For  here  we  discover  the  great  function 
of  the  stream.  It  is  the  bearer  of  tropical 
heat.  A  river  of  molten  metal  could 
not  speak  its  purpose  more  explicitly.  It 
sets  out  with  a  temperature  of  86®.  It 
cools  but  gradually  as  it  advances,  los- 
ing not  more  than  13^  or  14®  during  its 
progress.  "So  superior  is  its  charge  of 
caloric  that  the  thermometer  at  once 
detects  the  difference  between  its  fervid 
waters  and  the  ocean  around.  The  voya- 
ger feels  that  he  is  entering  a  warmer 
climate  when  he  sails  into  the  atmosphere 
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which  overlies  its  route.  Imagine  the 
chan<^e  which  would  be  experienced  by 
Sir  Philip  Brooke  when  the  air  happened 
to  be  at  the  freezing-point  on  each  side, 
whilst  the  current  itself  was  nearly  fifty 
degrees  in  excess !  It  is  obvious  tliat 
this  incessant  transport  of  caloric  to  the 
north  must  have  its  effect  upon  our  chilly 
climes.  Even  where  the  heated  waters 
can  not  pass,  the  winds  which  sweep  over 
the  sea  from  the  south-west  must  be 
warmed  by  contact  with  the  broad  diffus- 
ive stream.  Maury  asserts  that  the  surplus 
heat  brought  into  the  region  of  New- 
foimdland  each  day  would  be  sufficient, 
were  it  suddenly  let  loose,  "  to  make  the 
column  of  superincumbent  atmosphere 
hotter  than  melted  iron."  Or,  putting 
the  question  on  a  larger  basis,  he  says : 
"  A  simple  calculation  will  show  that  the 
quantity  of  heat  discharged  over  the 
Atlantic  from  the  waters  of  the  Gulf 
Stream  in  a  winter's  day  would  be  suffi- 
cient to  raise  the  whole  column  of  atmo- 
sphere that  rests  upon  France  and  the 
British  Islands  from  the  freezing-point  to 
summer-heat."  Could  any  thing  oe  more 
palpable  than  the  advantages  of  such  a 
glowing  river  ?  If  caloric  could  be  stored 
up  in  casks,  and  whole  fleets  employed  in 
conveying  them  from  the  tropics  to  the 
northern  shores  of  Europe,  some  address- 
ed to  Britain,  some  to  Norway,  some  to 
Spitzbergen,  the  marks  of  benevolent 
design  could  not  be  more  vividly  expressed. 
In  point  of  latitude  England  corresponds 
with  Labrador.  But  we  know  that  the 
latter  region  is  one  where  the  climate  is 
exceedingly  harsh,  where  the  "i^dnter  is 
painfully  protracted,  where  the  vegetation 
18  feeble  and  haggard,  where  the  animals 
are  heavily  furred  to  keep  them  warm,  and 
where  the  inhabitants  are  low-typed  and 
extremely  unlikely  to  figure  brilliantly 
in  the  history  of  the  world.  Had  we  been 
left  in  the  same  lurch,  and  compelled  to 
subsist  on  our  geographical  allowance  of 
caloric  alone,  England  would  have  been 
a  frost-bitten  realm,  where  fairs  might 
have  been  held  on  the  Thames  every  win- 
ter, and  where  boys  might  have  snowball- 
ed each  other  for  half  the  year.  Stop  the 
Gulf  Stream  to-morrow,  divert  it  in  some 
other  direction,  so  that  its  summer-laden 
waters  should  never  approach  the  Euro- 
pean shores — and  then  John  Bull  would 
soon  become  a  national  pauper ;  and  that 
oft^anticipated  catastrophe,  the  ruin  of  the 
Constitationy  would  assuredly  ensue. 


To  this  stream  there  is  a  striking  coun- 
terpart, so  far  as  it  extends,  on  the  corre- 
sponding shores  of  the  Pacific.  Part  of 
tne  great  equatorial  current,  after  sweep- 
ing across  that  ocean,  presses  into  the  seas 
of  China  and  Japan,  where  it  is  deflected 
like  the  sister  river  on  the  east  of  the  Am- 
erican continent.  Thus  repelled,  it  glides 
over  to  the  opposite  coast,  and  bathes  it 
with  its  heated  wave.  Though  somewhat 
indistinctly  defined,  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  such  is  the  fixct,  for  Asiatic  driftwood 
has  been  found  on  the  Aleutian  isles,  and 
crippled  Japanese  junks,  as  was  the  case 
with  one  in  1831,  have  been  borne  along 
to  the  mouth  of  the  river  Columbia.  Now, 
has  England  no  interest  in  this  remote 
river  of  the  deep  ?  On  the  contrary,  one 
of  her  largest  provinces  is  in  a  great  mea- 
sure dependent  upon  it  for  its  thermal 
welfare.  As  if  Providence  had  expressly 
adjusted  these  marine  streams  for  the  ben- 
efit of  our  Empire,  we  find  that  the  recent- 
ly-established colony  of  British  Columbia 
is  provided  with  a  hot-water  apparatus 
which  insures  it  a  much  more  generous 
climate  than  its  geographical  position 
would  wan'ant.  The  temperature  of  this 
new  state  is  almost  identical  with  our  own. 
In  Great  Britain  we  flatter  ourselves  that 
we  grow  one  of  the  finest  races  on  the 
globe,  and  to  our  gentle  skies — neither 
too  hot  nor  too  cold,  neither  enervating 
our  frames  by  the  excessive  heat  of  the 
south,  nor  limiting  our  exertions  and  crip- 
pling our  commerce  by  the  frosts  of  the 
north — we  ascribe,  and  justly  ascribe,  the 
practical  superiority  of  our  human  ware. 
Is  it  not  a  remarkable  circumstance,  there- 
fore, that  this  promising  province,  with  its 
gold,  its  coal,  and  its  other  splendid  mine- 
ral endowments — a  province  which  may 
become  the  seat  of  an  empire  roared  by 
British  brawn  and  animated  by  British 
brain — should  owe  its  climatic  advantages' 
to  a  silent  river  of  heat  which  comes  from 
afiir,  and  discharges  its  stores  of  calorie 
upon  the  region,  as  if  to  protect  it  from 
the  blighting  tyranny  of  frost  ? 

One  great  object  of  currents  therefore 
is  plain.  It  is  their  duty  to  equalize  as  far 
as  may  be  the  climates  of  the  globe,  and 
moderate  the  extremes  of  heat  and  cold. 
Were  not  some  such  precaution  adopted, 
the  gathering  ice  of  the  poles  woidd  ulti- 
mately render  a  large  portion  of  the  globe 
intolerable  from  excessive  frost,  whilst  the 
concentrated  heat  of  the  tropics  might 
convert  them  into  sultry  wastes,  some* 
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thing  like  the  burning  belt  with  which  old 
geographers  were  accustomed  to  girdle 
the  earth.  But  whilst  the  equatorial  calo- 
ric, as  we  have  seen,  is  incessantly  con- 
veyed towards  the  Polar  latitudes,  so  the 
Polar  cold  is  incessantly  transported  to- 
wards the  wanner  zones  of  the  ocean. 
The  great  Antarctic  curi'ent  which  flows 
up  the  Pacific,  skirting  the  shores  of  Pern, 
is  estimated  at  3500  miles  in  breadth,  and 
was  found  by  Dupetit  Thenars  to  reach 
to  a  depth  of  nearly  one  mile.  What  a 
volume  of  chilled  water  is  this  to  abstract 
from  the  southern  sea  and  pour  into  hot- 
ter latitudes!  But  this  beneficent  ser- 
vice is  as  beneficently  repaid.  Speaking 
of  the  Indian  and  Pacific  Oceans,  Maury 
observes : 

^  These  teeming  waters  bear  ofi*  through  their 
several  channels  the  surplus  heat  of  the  tropics, 
and  disperse  it  among  the  icebergs  of  the  Antarc- 
tic. See  the  immense  equatorial  flow  to  the 
east  of  New-Holland.  It  is  bound  for  the  icy 
barriers  of  that  unknown  sea  there  to  temper 
climates,  grow  cool,  and  return  again,  refresh- 
ing men  and  beast  by  the  way,  either  as  the 
Humboldt  current  or  the  ice-bearing  current, 
which  enters  the  Atlantic  round  Gape  Horn, 
and  changes  into  warm  again  as  it  enters  the 
Gulf  of  Guinea.  It  was  owing  to  this  great 
southern  flow  from  the  coral  regions  that  Cap- 
tain Ross  was  enabled  to  penetrate  so  much 
further  south  than  Captain  Wilkes  on  his  voy- 
age to  the  Antarctic,  and  it  is  upon  these  waters 
that  that  sea  is  to  be  penetrated,  if  ever.  The 
North  Pacific,  except  in  the  narrow  passage  be- 
tween Asia  and  America,  is  closed  to  the  escape 
of  these  warm  waters  into  the  Arctic  Ocean. 
The  only  outlet  for  them  is  to  the  south.  They 
go  down  towards  the  Antarctic  regions  to  dis- 
pense their  heat  and  get  cool,  and  the  cold  of 
the  Antarctic,  therefore,  it  may  be  inferred,  is 
not  so  bitter  as  is  the  extreme  cold  of  the  Frozen 
Ocean  of  the  north." 

Another  current  to  the  south  from  the 
West  of  Africa  was  crossed  by  Captain 
Grant  on  one  occasion  when  the  tempera- 
ture of  the  water  in  the  center  ranged  as 
high  as  63"",  whilst  that  of  the  ocean  on 
each  side  was  only  80**.  This  voluminous 
stream — 1600  nmes  in  breath  at  the  time 
— was  hurrying  away  the  heat  of  the  tor- 
rid zone  to  the  Icy  Sea,  where  its  amelior- 
ating presence  was  required.  And  how 
can  we  explain  the  existence  of  an  open 
sheet  in  the  Arctic  basin,  except  on  the 
supposition  that  currents  of  warm  water 
from  the  south  flow  beneath  the  surface, 
and  well  up  where  Dr.  Kane  discovered  a 
spacious  ocean,  unincumbered  by  hum- 


mocks or  icebergs,  with  waves  whose 
temperature  was  as  high  as  36'',  though 
the  latitude  was  upwards  of  82°,  and 
though  a  wilderness  of  snow  lay  to  the 
south  ? 

There  is  one  circumstance,  too,  which 
gives  these  marine  rivers  a  peculiar  value. 
Water  is  a  bad  conductor  of  heat.  If  it 
were  requisite  to  convey  the  heat  of  the 
equator  to  the  poles  by  means  of  land- 
streams,  the  waste  of  caloric  by  absorption 
would  be  considerable,  and  the  object 
proposed — ^namely,  the  due  ^tribution  of 
temperature  —  might  be  defeated.  But 
the  ocean  affords  pathways  along  which 
the  liquid  warmth  may  pass,  not  only  to 
a  greater  distance,  but  without  any  senous 
loss  of  power,  until  it  reaches  the  regions 
where  it  can  be  discharged  with  most 
effect.  A  torrent  of  molten  iron  would 
stiffen  and  grow  cool  before  it  had  tra- 
veled many  miles  in  contact  with  the  air 
and  earth ;  but  these  ocean  streams  glide 
from  continent  to  continent  without  squan- 
dering their  thermal  treasures  in  needless 
work  by  the  way. 

In  one  respect,  however,  they  seem  to 
play  a  rude  and  unmannerly  part  in  the 
economy  of  nature.    Between  them  and 
the  hurricanes  and  tempests  which  fre- 
quently plow  up  the  tropical   seas  and 
carry  devastation   even    into  temperate 
climes,  some  powerful  attraction  appears 
to  subsist.    It  will  be  readily  understood 
that  a  broad  river  of  heated  liquid  like  the 
Gulf  Stream  must  produce  extensive  dia- 
turbances  in  the  atmosphere  above  its 
path.    The  contrast  between  its  tempera- 
tare  and  that  of  the  contiguous  ocean  and 
superincumbent  air  is  frequently  so  violent 
that  an  elemental  riot  may  well  be  antici- 
pated before  the  equiUbnum  can  be  tem- 
porarily restored.     Hence  this  summer- 
dispensing  stream  is  supposed  to  be  the 
parent  of  many  a  terrible  storm.    Some 
of  the  most  furious  gales  have  been  known 
to  gallop  along  its  course  as  if  it  were  a 
regular  race-ground.     Nay,  tempests  aris- 
ing on  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic  have 
been  observed  to  leave  their  African  birth- 
place and  make  direct  for  the  Gulf  Stream. 
This  they  foUowed,  keeping  steadily  to  its 
path,  curving  where  it  curved,  and  recross- 
ing  the  Atlantic,  until  their  rage  was  ex- 
pended,  and  their  wings  drooped  helpless- 
ly on  the  shores  of  Europe.    The  current 
might,  indeed,  have  grooved  a  furrow  for 
them  in  the  air. 
Availing  himself  of  this  fiict,  Lieutenant 
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Maury  was  enabled  to  predict  the  course 
and  position  of  a  steam-vessel,  the  San 
Francisco,  which  was  disabled  in  a  storm 
in  the  year  1853,  whilst  conveying  a  regi- 
ment of  United  States  troops  to  California. 
Great  alarm  being  excited  by  the  arrival 
of  barks  which  had  seen  her  in  this  crip- 
pled condition  without  being  able  to  ren- 
der any  assistance  themselves,  searching 
vessels  were  promptly  dispatched.  But 
where  were  they  to  look?  Science  in- 
stantly mapped  out  the  limits  within  which 
the  ship  would  be  likely  to  drift,  and  even 
indicated  the  very  quarter  where  she 
would  most  probably  be  found.  The  ex- 
ploring vessels  took  up  the  trail  of  the 
storm,  and  pursued  the  track  which  had 
been  prescribed;  but  before  they  could 
reach  the  spot  where  the  steamer  was  ex- 
pected, relief  had  arrived.  Had  they  not 
been  thus  anticipated,  their  instructions 
would  have  earned  them  within  sight  of 
the  wreck.  Strange  to  say,  the  Kilby, 
one  of  the  vessels  which  accidentally  con- 
tributed to  the  rescue,  parted  company 
with  the  transport  ship  in  the  night,  and 
could  neither  find  her  in  the  morning  nor 
tell  in  what  direction  to  look ;  yet,  hun- 
dreds of  miles  away,  a  philosopher  sitting 
quietly  in  the  National  Observatory  at 
Washington,  could  lay  his  finger  on  the 
chart,  and  guide  the  explorers  to  the  locus 
of  the  shattered  ship. 

Still  more  striking,  perhaps,  than  the 
influence  of  heated  water  in  the  produc- 
tion of  atmospheric  disturbances,  is  the 
influence  of  heated  land.  There  are  the 
monsoons,  for  example.  These  are  tropi- 
cal winds  which,  instead  of  keeping  up 
the  character  of  the  family  for  fickleness, 
blow  steadily  in  one  direction  for  about 
five  months,  and  then  blow  as  steadily  in 
a  different  direction  for  about  five  months 
more.  Each  change  occupies  about  a 
month,  and  is  a  very  fussy  transaction, 
being  accompanied  by  blinding  lightnings 
and  deafening  thunders,  by  rains  which 
render  the  atmosphere  opaque,  and  blasts 
which  lift  the  surf  and  sometimes  carry 
fishes  into  the  interior.  Subject  to  the 
gradual  shiflings  of  direction  which  occur 
at  these  transition  periods,  and  neglecting 
the  consideration  of  certain  local  limita- 
tions, it  may  be  said  generally  that  north 
of  the  equator  the  wind  blows  from  the 
south-west  between  April  and  October, 
and  from  the  north-east  between  October 
and  April.  South  of  the  Line  it  comes 
from  the  south-east  during  the  former 


period,  and  from  the  north-west  during 
the  latter. 

Now,  what  occasions  these  monsoons  f 
A  voyager  in  the  Indian  Ocean  may  little 
suspect  that  the  cradle  of  the  breeze  by 
which  his  vessel  is  impelled  lies  far  away 
in  the  interior  of  Asia.  Yet  such  is  sup- 
posed to  be  the  case.  The  vast  naked 
plains  and  the  great  desert  tracts  of  the 
continent,  when  heated  by  the  sim^s  ver- 
tical rays,  must  rarefy  the  atmosphere 
overhead,  and  produce  a  draught  as  if  a 
furnace  where  in  play.  To  feed  this  par- 
tial vacuum,  air  will  be  dragged  in  from 
any  quarter  where  it  can  be  procured. 
Since,  then,  these  disturbing  districts  lie 
in  the  rear  of  the  north-east  trades,  it  is 
presumed  that  the  stream  which  feeds 
them  will  be  arrested,  and  that  the  trades 
themselves  will  be  drawn  back  and  puUed 
towards  the  affected  spot.  Further,  the 
balance  between  the  north  and  south 
trades  being  broken — for  the  meeting  of 
these  two  produces  that  belt  of  equatorial 
calms  which  is  elegantly  known  as  the 
Doldrums  or  Horse  latitudes — ^the  south- 
em  trade,  on  finding  no  resistance,  will 
pour  over  the  Line  into  the  northern  hem- 
isphere. But,  in  doing  so,  it  will  yield  to 
the  same  distant  influences  which  have 
troubled  its  brother  trade,  and  at  the  same 
time  will  undergo  deflection  to  the  east, 
because  it  is  now  impregnated  with  the 
earth's  equatorial  velocity.  The  result 
(difficult  to  express  without  diagrams) 
will  be  the  production  of  a  souUi-west 
wind,  such  as  actually  blows  north  of  the 
equator  from  April  to  October.  It  follows, 
also,  that  if  these  monsoons  are  due  to  the 
sun's  influence  as  described,  they  should 
co'incide  in  their  proceedings  with  the 
position  of  this  luminary.  And  such  is 
the  case.  When  the  south-west  monsoon 
is  in  force,  the  deserts  of  Gobi  and  the 
peninsula  of  Hindoston  are  blazing  under 
his  directest  beams ;  when  the  north-east 
breeze  is  in  constant  play,  it  is  a  alga 
that  his  presence  has  been-  transferred  to 
the  southern  hemisphere. 

Applying  the  same  principles  to  the 
monsoons  of  Africa,  the  Gulf  of  Mexico, 
and  Central  America,  we  may  fiurly  con- 
clude that  these  phenomena  are  occasion- 
ed by  the  deflection  of  the  ti*ade-winds 
in  consequence  of  the  overheating  of  dis- 
tant plains  and  deserts.  Even  great 
sandy  wastes  thus  become  important 
agents  in  the  ocean  economy,  and  the 
mariner  owes    the    steady,    serviceable 
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breezes,  upon  whose  faithful  flow  he  can 
depend  for  more  than  five  months  toge- 
ther— ^breezes  which  will  kindly  bear  his 
bark  in  one  direction,  and  carry  it  back 
as  well — to  those  Saharas  which  seem 
such  scars  and  blemishes  on  the  face  of 
our  planet.  "  lie  that  made  both  sea  and 
land,''  says  Bishop  Hall,  "  causeth  both 
of  them  to  conspire  to  the  opportunities 
of  doing  good." 

Still  what  of  the  depths  of  the  ocean  ? 
To  know  something  of  the  surface  is  by 
no  means  sufficient.  Naturally  we  feel 
as  curious  to  probe  those  silent  abysses 
and  to  investigate  the  secrets  of  Neptune's 
halls  as  Bluebeard's  wife  did  to  pry  into 
the  mysteries  of  the  sealed  chamber. 
Unfortunately  it  is  not  easy  to  gvotify  this 
laudable  longing.  The  lively  and  ingeni- 
ous Bishop  WiTkins — he  who  maintained 
the  possibility  of  constructing  a  flying 
chariot  which  would  transport  any  enter- 
prising gentleman  to  the  moon — was  also 
of  opinion  that  an  "  ark"  could  be  contriv- 
ed whereby  the  bed  of  the  sea  might  be 
explored,  and  various  interesting  dis- 
coveries effected  not  only  of  sunken  trea- 
sures but  of  remarkable  physical  pheno- 
mena. Upon  this  enchantmg  topic  his 
lordship  is  delightfully  loquacious ;  and 
after  discussing  the  means  by  which  the 
submarine  vessel  is  to  be  moved,  its  fouled 
atmosphere  rectified,  its  passengers  re- 
ceived or  discharged,  he  asserts  that 
"  whole  colonies  may  thus  inhabit,"  living 
constantly  at  the  bottom  of  the  sea, 
printing  their  observations  on  the  spot, 
and  even  bringing  up  families,  whose'  sur- 
prise, on  ascending  for  the  first  time  to 
survey  the  glories  of  this  upper  world,  is 
joyously  depicted.  ^Tis  a  grievous  pity 
that  the  project  of  this  charming  visionary 
can  not  be  realized ;  for  who  would  not 
exult  to  learn  that  arks  manned  by  crews 
of  savans  were  groping  their  way  along 
the  floors  of  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  in 
all  directions,  and  that  sooner  or  later  the 
geography  of  the  drowned  portions  of  the 
globe  would  be  taught  in  our  schools  as 
ramiliarly  at  least  as  that  of  Africa  or 
Japan?  But,  alas!  we  know  well  that 
the  pressure  of  the  water  upon  any  man- 
ageable vessel  would  be  too  prodigious 
to  admit  of  any  extensive  descent,  and 
that  the  difficulty  of  procuring  fresh  air 
would  forbid  any  prolonged  sojourn  be- 
neath the  surges  of  the  ocean. 

Perhaps,  however,  the  reader  maybe 
dispose  to  imagine  that  nothing  could  be 


easier  than  to  ascertain  the  depth  of  the 
sea  at  any  particular  spot.  Heave  out  the 
lead,  give  it  as  much  rope  or  line  as  it 
requires,  and  when  it  ceases  to  run  from 
the  real,  you  have  gauged  the  abyss  to  a 
a  yard.  The  task,  however,  is  more  diffi- 
cidt  than  it  looks.  The  sea  is  as  coy  in 
revealing  its  depths  as  a  lady  in  disclosine 
her  age.  In  the  profounder  probings  of 
the  ocean  how  are  you  to  know  when  the 
weight  really  touches  the  bottom  ?  Some 
persons  would  tell  us  that  at  a  certain 
distance  from  the  surface  the  resistance 
must  become  so  great  that  the  lead  will 
cease  to  sink,  and  that  even  parted  anchors 
and  iron  cables  must  remain  in  suspension. 
This  fancy  rests  upon  the  assumption  that 
water  is  a  compressible  fluid ;  for  not  until 
its  particles  were  crushed  into  such  small 
compass  that  a  cubic  inch  of  the  liquid 
should  equal  a  cubic  inch  of  the  metal  in 
gravity,  could  the  latter  be  induced  to 
float.  Practically  speaking,  however, 
water  may  be  regarded  as  an  obstinate 
and  irreducible  thing,  for  Oersted  ascer- 
tained that  under  the  pressure  of  each 
additional  atmosphere  it  shrunk  to  the 
extent  of  forty-six  millionths  of  its  bulk 
only.  But  still  in  attempting  to  fathom 
Neptune's  domains,  currents  may  carry 
out  the  line,  and  you  may  imagine  that 
the  plummet  is  plowing  its  way  through 
the  waters  long  after  it  has  reached  the 
bed  of  the  sea.  In  1852,  Lieut.  Parker 
ran  out  mile  after  mile  of  cord  while  ex- 
ploring the  ocean  off"  the  coast  of  South- 
America.  Deep  seemed  to  call  unto  deep, 
for  here  no  bottom  could  be  found,  though 
ten  mUes  of  line  were  delivered.  But  on 
subsequent  trials  it  was  discovered  that 
the  true  depth  was  not  more  than  three 
miles,  and  the  discrepancy  could  only  be 
explained  by  referring  it  to  the  disturbing 
action  of  currents,  which  may  sweep 
away  the  cord,  or  gather  it  into  loops  if 
they  happen  to  flow  in  contrary  direc- 
tions. 

Amongst  the  various  contrivances  which 
have  been  proposed  or  adopted  for  ascer- 
taining when  tne  bed  of  the  sea  is  really 
reached,  some  are  intended  to  tell  their 
own  tale  de  profundis^  either  by  ringing 
bells,  exploding  shells,  giving  electro- 
magnetic signals,  working  clock -machi- 
nery, or  registering  the  pressure  to  which 
a  column  of  air  b  exposed.  None  of  these, 
however,  have  served  their  purpose  effect- 
ually, and  some  have  egregiously  failed. 
In  the  navy  of  the  United  States  a  very 
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simple  plan  has  been  employed.  Nothing 
more  than  a  cannon-ball  with  a  sufficient 
length  of  twine  is  required  for  each  ex- 
periment. The  latter,  marked  into  lengths 
of  one  hundred  fathoms  and  wound  on 
reels  of  ten  thousand  fathoms,  can  be 
sacrificed  at  small  cost,  and  thus  the  labor 
of  upheaving  the  apparatus  is  spared.  Of 
course  a  thirty-two  pound  ball,  though 
necessarily  lost,  is  quite  as  honorably  em- 
ployed in  ransacking  the  deep  as  in 
battering  a  hostile  fort.  Subject  to 
certain  mevitable  infirmities,  this  easy 
contrivance  has  done  good  service  in 
the  American  navy,  and  by  carefully 
studying  the  average  times  of  descent 
for  different  depths,  it  has  become  possible 
to  judge  whether  the  movement  of  the 
line  is  due  to  the  legitimate  progress  of 
the  weight  or  to  the  impertinent  action 
of  currents. 

And  pray,  what  is  the  depth  of  the 
ocean  ?  Speculatively,  it  has  been  assum- 
ed that  tne  greatest  depression  at  sea 
would  not  exceed  the  highest  elevation 
on  land  ;  but  bolder  conclusions  have  also 
been  deduced.  Dr.  Whewcll,  for  exam- 
ple, has  inferred  that  the  Atlantic  may 
nave  valleys  which  it  would  take  a  line  nine 
miles  in  leno^th  to  fathom.  At  themcetinor 
of  the  British  Association  in  1855,  Mr. 
W.  Darling  suggested  that,  since  the 
ocean  occupies  three  times  the  area  of  the 
land,  the  waters  are  probably  thrice  as 
deep  at  their  maximum  point  as  the  tallest 
of  our  mountains  is  lofty.  And  certainly 
some  very  romantic  results  have  occasion- 
ally been  obtained.  Sir  James  Ross 
sounded  at  the  distance  of  nine  hundred 
miles  from  St.  Helena,  but  his  plummet 
could  apparently  find  no  resting-place  at 
a  depth  of  twenty -seven  thousand  six 
hundred  feet,  or  five  and  a  quarter  miles. 
Lieutenant  Walsh  sounded  with  thirty- 
four  thousand  feet,  or  six  and  a  half 
miles,  and  proved  equally  unsuccessful. 
Lieutenant  Berryman  sounded  mid-ocean 
with  thirty-nine  thousand  feet,  or  seven 
and  a  half  miles ;  but  he,  too,  failed  to 
probe  the  abyss.  Captain  Denham 
sounded  in  the  South-Atlantic,  between 
the  island  of  Tristan  d'Acunha  and  the 
mouth  of  the  Rio  de  la  Plata,  and  dis- 
covered bottom  at  forty-six  thousand  two 
hundred  and  thirty-six  feet,  or  nearly  eight 
and  three  quarters  of  a  mile. 

But  how  little  trust  can  be  placed  in 
these  returns  from  the  abyss  must  be 
manifest  from  the  trick  played  on  Lieu. 


tenant  Parker  by  sub-currents  as  already 
described.  Further  investigations,  con- 
ducted by  the  aid  of  Maury's  law  of 
descent,  have  sadly  curtailed  these  esti- 
mates of  ocean  profundity.  "The 
greatest  depths  at  which  the  bottom  of 
the  sea  has  been  reached  with  the  plum- 
met," says  this  writer,  "  are  in  the  North- 
Atlantic  Ocean,  and  the  places  where  it 
has  been  fathomed  do  not  show  it  to  be 
deeper  than  twenty-five  thousand  feet. 
The  deepest  part  is  probably  somewhere 
between  the  Bermudas  and  the  Grand 
Banks,  but  how  deep  it  may  be  yet 
remains  for  the  cannon-ball  and  sounding- 
twine  to  determine." 

Somethhig  more,  however,  was  still 
required.  Could  not  an  apparatus  be 
contrived  which  would  bring  up  specimens 
of  matter  from  the  bed  of  the  ocean,  and 
enable  us  to  discover  what  was  going  on 
in  those  gloomy  and  un\isited  recesses  ? 
Mr.  Brooke,  of  the  United  States  navy, 
set  his  wits  to  work,  and  proposed  a 
scheme  for  the  purpose.  A  shot,  slung 
to  a  rod,  is  so  arranged  that,  when  it 
strikes  the  bottom,  it  shall  be  released. 
In  a  small  cavity  at  tlue  extremity  of  this 
rod  a  little  soap  or  tallow  is  placed,  and 
as  it  alights  perpendicularly,  any  trifling 
substance  will  adhere,  and  may  be  drawn 
up  to  the  surface  for  examination.  It  is 
needless  to  say  that  the  apparatus  was 
speedily  applied. 

What,  tnen,  is  there  at  the  bottom  of 
the  ocean  ?  It  may  well  be  imagined  that 
the  first  specimens  drawn  from  the  sunless 
abysses  ol  the  Atlantic  would  be  regarded 
with  peculiar  interest.  Up  there  came  a 
number  of  calcareous  shells  belonging  to 
foraminifera,  and  a  smaller  number  of  sili- 
cious  shells  belonging  to  diatomacea; ;  in 
other  words,  the  floor  of  the  sea  at  the 
depth  of  more  than  two  miles  was  found 
to  be  strewn,  not  with  sand  or  gravel,  as 
might  have  been  expected,  but  with  the 
remains  of  microscopic  creatures.  Simi- 
lar throws  in  the  South-Pacific  brought 
up  representatives  of  numerous  animal cu- 
lar  groups;  neither  of  the  two  ordere 
just  mentioned,  however,  being  verv 
abundant.  The  result  of  various  sound- 
ings in  the  North-Pacific,  as  high  as  the 
sixtieth  parallel  of  latitude,  showed  that 
the  bed  of  the  sea  was  still  paved  with  in- 
fusorial shells  ;  but  that,  unlike  the  Atlan- 
tic products,  tlie  samples  were  partioulai'ly 
rich  in  the  silicious  shells  of  diatoms, 
wldlst  they  were  destitute  of  the  calcar- 
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eons  jfrt^ments  of  foraminifera.  Yet,  if 
startled  by  the  discovery  that  the  sea  is 
floored  with  little  organisms,  we  must  not 
hastily  conclude  that  the  creatures  passed 
their  lives  in  these  dismal  depths.  More 
probably  they  floated  near  the  surface, 
and,  when  their  ephemeral  existence  con- 
cluded, each  tiny  shell  began  its  funeral 
descent,  and  sank  by  slow  stages  to  its 
resting-place  in  the  huge  watery  mauso- 
leum. For  we  must  now  look  upon  the 
ocean  bed  as  a  vast  burial-ground,  where 
millions  upon  millions  of  animalcules  are 
daily  interred ;  with  what  object  we  may 
readily  guess.  The  solid  matter  abstracted 
from  the  waters  by  their  curious  chemical 
powers  is  thus  conveyed  to  the  bottom  of 
the  sea,  where  it  is  gradually  forming 
deposits,  such  as  we  sec  exemplifled  in  the 
rocks  of  the  olden  world.  That  the  pro- 
cess of  accumulation  must  be  tardy, 
indeed,  can  not  be  denied,  but  it  is  a  not- 
able fact  that  the  execution  of  some  of  the 


greatest  undertakings  in  nature  is  intrust- 
ed to  agents  the  smallest,  the  feeblest, 
and  apparently  the  most  inefficient.  If 
we  wanted  a  new  island,  we  should  never 
think  of  giving  the  order  to  a  company 
of  coral  insects :  nor  if  a  new  breakwater, 
could  we  expect  any  number  of  infusoria 
to  construct  it  out  of  their  shells.  Yet 
here  are  some  of  the  puniest  things  in 
creation,  not  only  engaged  in  building 
future  platforms  of  being,  but  in  temper- 
ing the  existing  climates  of  the  globe,  and 
in  maintaining  the  salubrity  of  the  exist- 
ing ocean  by  their  labors  on  its  salts.  As 
fast  as  the  rains  dissolve  these  ingredients 
"  and  send  them  down  through  the  rivers 
to  the  sea,  these  faithful  and  everlasting 
agents  of  the  Creator  elaborate  them  into 
pearls,  shells,  corals,  and  precious  things ; 
and  so,  while  they  are  preserving  the  sea, 
they  are  also  embellishmg  the  land  by  im- 
parting new  adaptations  to  its  soil,  f\resh 
oeauty  and  variety  to  its  landscapes.'** 
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Great  honor  is  designed  for  the  me- 
mory of  the  fathers  of  the  Serampore  Mis- 
sion. No  Englishman  of  the  present  gene- 
ration will  forget,  and  the  history  of  Eng- 
land will  convey  to  those  of  future  times, 
how  the  heart  of  the  nation,  when  sore 
with  repeated  tidings  of  disaster  in  India, 
was  first  relieved,  and  then  filled  with  ex- 
ultation, by  gleam  after  gleam  of  victory 
from  the  sword  of  a  hero  leading  a  slender 
band ;  and  how  good  men  told  with  de- 
light, that  Havelock  was  a  son-in-law  of 
Dr.  Marshman,  the  missionary. 

The  same  distinguished  man  lefl  a  son, 
who  was  long  recognized  as  the  unrivaled 
leader  of  the  Indian  press,  and  who,  in 
the  columns  of  the  Friend  of  India^  has 
exerted  no  inconsiderable  influence  on  its 
history.  Retired  now  to  England,  he  has 
employed  his  leisure  in  telling  the  wonder- 

•  Life  and  Times  of  Careys  Mar$hman,  and 
Ward,  Embracing  the  ffistoru  of  the  Serampore 
Miuion,  By  John  Glabk  Mamuman.  In  Two 
Volumet.    LongmanA.     1869. 


ful  tale  of  Carey,  Ward,  and  his  own  fe- 
ther,  in  a  work  which  no  missionary,  or 
statesman,  or  student  of  Indian  afiaArs, 
can  safely  dispense  with  or  honestly  ignore. 
It  is  the  moral  history  of  North-India,  and 
of  the  Indian  Grovemment,  illustrated  by 
and  interwoven  with  a  strange  tale  of  en- 
terprise, almost  incredible  mental  prodi- 
gies, and  eminent  Christian  graces.  It 
is  well  told.  The  author  has  the  advan- 
tage of  perfect  familiarity  with  the  scenes 
and  persons  to  which  his  narrative  related. 
Yet  sufficient  time  has  elapsed  to  make 
the  men  already  public  personages.  The 
work  has  the  double  advantage  of  history 
and  biography — the  elevation  and  gravity 
of  the  one,  with  the  liveliness  and  personsd 
interest  of  the  other.  Mr.  Marshman  is  a 
practiced  writer,  holds  his  pen  easily, 
never  tries  to  be  eloquent,  but  often  is  so ; 


*  One  striking  result  of  these  deep  sea-soundings 
has  been  the  diacorerj  of  a  line  of  Tolcanic  cinders, 
a  thousand  miles  in  extent,  which  reaches  entirelj 
across  the  course  of  the  Gdf  Stream. 
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and  now  and  then  seasons  with  a  gentle 
grain  of  salt.  You  feel  at  once  that  your 
author  is  outspoken  and  fair.  He  does 
not  hesitate  to  set  forth  the  faults  of  his 
heroes,  or  to  let  it  he  seen  that  mission- 
aries are  subject  to  infirmities  like  other 
men.  He  is  an  honest  Baptist,  a  frank 
Dissenter,  and  perhaps  a  little  hard  on 
Bishops ;  not  so  much  on  the  genus  as  a 
whole,  as  on  that  anomalous  species  of  it, 
the  Colonial  prelate,  who,  being  a  Bishop, 
is  always  wondering  why  he  is  not  a 
baron.  But  genial  and  manly  through- 
out, though  he  deals  a  few  Knocks  on 
names  we  are  wont  to  honor,  he  seems  to 
feel  his  reasons  to  be  good,  and  does  not 
give  offense.  The  variety  of  incident,  the 
dovetailing  of  event<<,  the  shifting  of  the 
scene,  are  all  admirably  managed;  and 
men  are  made  to  live  before  you,  without 
formal  descriptions  of  them. 

We  could  nave  wished  the  conversions 
both  of  some  of  the  leaders  and  their 
disciples  more  fully  given.  Historv  is 
gradually  getting  deeper  into  man,  from 
the  camp  and  court  to  the  arts,  from  them 
to  social  life,  and  at  length  will  come  to 
the  root  of  all  life,  the  soul.  Conversion 
has  yet  to  be  fairly  recognized  in  general 
history  as  an  element  in  national  life, 
quite  as  much  as  genius  or  power.  It  is 
here  in  the  world.  It  has  affected  men 
who  have  influenced  nations.  The  histo- 
rians must  deal  with  it,  or  evade  the  most 
copious  source  of  light  upon  moral  ques- 
tions. Mr.  Marshman  is  far  from  over- 
looking conversion ;  but  we  should  have 
been  glad  had  he,  in  one  or  two  cases, 
given  the  inner  history  of  a  soul,  as 
fully  as  D'Aubigne  has  done  that  of  Lu- 
ther. 

No  historian  has  told  us  what  kind  of  a 
shoemaker  was  Clarke  Nichols  of  Hackle- 
ton  ;  but  he  had  the  most  wonderful  ap- 
prentice in  Northamptonshire.  The  son 
of  the  parish  clerk  and  school-master  of 
Pury,  William  Carey  had  what  store  of 
letters  his  fiithcr  could  give.  To  this  he 
had  added  the  whole  of  a  Latin  vocabu- 
lary found  some  how.  lie  was  always 
busier  with  the  structure  of  plants  and  in- 
sects than  of  soles  and  uppers.  In  Nichols's 
house  he  foimd  a  Commentary  with  here 
and  there  a  Greek  word.  Of  course  he 
was  puzzled,  but  was  not  to  be  put  down. 
At  Pury  lived  a  learned  weaver,  Tom 
Jones ;  and  Carey  carefully  copied  each 
Greek  word  as  best  he  could,  and  carried 
it  for  a  translation. 


At  sixteen  the  death  of  his  master 
transferred  him,  as  a  joumejrman,  to  one 
Mr.  Old.  The  well-known  commentator 
Scott  paid  pastoral  visits  in  this  family. 
There  his  eye  was  struck  by  "  a  sensible- 
looking  lad  in  his  working-apron,"  and  he 
foretold  that  he  would  be  "no  ordinary 
character."  Ho  who  thus  foresaw  his 
greatness,  was  a  leading  instrument  of  his 
conversion.  Carey,  chiefly  through  the 
influence  of  a  fellow-servant,  received  deep 
religious  impressions.  That  fruitful  fear 
which  leads  to  efforts  after  salvation,  lay 
heavily  upon  his  soul.  Mr.  Scott's  preach- 
ing was  a  blessing  to  him,  which  he  never 
forgot ;  and,  by  slow  and  dimly  lighted 
steps,  he  rose  out  of  the  pit  of  despon- 
dency into  the  sunshine  of  Christian  life. 
He  had  not  long  experienced  the  ioy  of 
true  religion,  before  he  began  to  tell  of  it 
to  others.  His  neighbors  relished  the 
words  of  the  wise  journeyman.  He  was 
called    to   one  village    and    another    to 

E reach.  In  the  midst  of  this  good  work 
e  adopted  Baptist  views ;  and  Dr.  Ry- 
land  of  Northampton  says,  that  "  on  the 
6th  of  October,  1783,  he  baptized  a  poor 
journeyman  shoemaker  in  tne  river  Nen, 
a  little  beyond  Dr.  Doddridge's  chapel  in 
Northanipton."  Who,  upon  the  banks 
of  the  Nen  that  day,  imagined  that  the 
poor  youth  would  win  a  name  on  the 
banks  of  the  Ganges  greater  than  all  the 
celebrities  of  Northampton  ? 

Mr.  Old  died,  and  Carey,  at  nineteen, 
took  a  business  and  a  wife.  He  never 
was  capable  of  managing  the  former,  and 
the  latter  was  not  to  be  managed.  Not 
only  was  she  infinitely  his  inferior,  but  in- 
capable of  imderstanding  his  pursuits,  or 
feeling  proper  respect  for  his  grand  cha- 
racter. She  was  a  weight  and  a  tease 
for  him  while  she  lived ;  leaving  a  lesson, 
that  men  whom  Providence  marks  with 
gifts  above  their  original  position  ought 
to  beware  how  they  tie  themselves  for  life 
to  a  perpetual  reproach.  Nothing  pros- 
pered but  his  garden.  His  congregation 
could  not  give  him  as  much  as  would  buy 
clothes.  He  was  long  beset  with  fever 
and  ague.  He  trudged  and  toiled  to 
make  and  sell  shoes ;  but  gave  up  his  first 
"  charge,"  and  came  to  be  over  a  little 
Baptist  flock  in  the  village  of  Moulton. 

Here  he  hoped  to  do  well  by  taking  up 
a  school,  the  master  of  which  had  just  lett 
the  place.  But  his  genius  did  not  lie  in 
the  pedagogue's  line  any  more  than  in 
the  tradesman's.     "When  I  kept  school," 
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was  his  own  remark  afterwards,  "  it  was 
the  boys  that  kept  me."  His  gains  from 
this  source  soon  stood  ,at  7s.  6d.  a  week. 
His  church  raised  him  £11  a  year,  and 
some  fund  paid  him  £5.  Well  might 
he  turn  again  to  the  last.  He  plodded 
once  a  fortnight  to  Northampton  with  his 
wallet  on  his  shoulder,  full  of  shoes  going, 
and  of  leather  coming  back.  Mr.  Marsh- 
man  insinuates  that  he  was  an  indifferent 
workman ;  yet  his  own  biographer  vin- 
dicates his  questioned  honor  on  that  point, 
and  repeats  a  saying  of  his  own  in  defense 
of  it.  Mr.  Marshman,  as  if  to  meet  this, 
has  his  anecdote  also.  Thirty  years  after 
Carey's  ugly  journeys  under  the  wallet, 
he  was  dining  with  the  Marquis  of  Hast- 
ings, Governor  -  General  of  India,  and, 
overhearing  a  general  officer  inquire  of  an 
aide-decamp  whether  Mr.  Carev  had  not 
been  a  shoe-maker,  he  steppea  forward 
and  explained :  "  No,  sir,  only  a  cobbler." 

Mouiton  was  a  memorable  place  to 
Carey,  and  through  his  name  that  of 
Mouiton  will  never  be  forgotten.  There 
he  went  deep  into  biblical  study.  There 
he  broke  above  clown  companionship  into 
the  society  of  kindred  intellect.  The 
venerable  author  of  Hdp  to  Zio7i^8  Travel- 
ersy  the  father  of  Robert  Hall,  became 
his  friend.  Dr.  Ryland  was  added  to  his 
circle ;  and  one  day,  on  descending  from 
a  pulpit,  the  pinched  and  tried  village 
preacher  had  his  hand  grasped,  his  senti- 
ments commended,  his  future  friendship 
claimed,  by  the  noble  Andrew  Fuller. 
But,  above  all,  here  was  born  within  the 
soul  of  William  Carey  that  idea  which  has 
already  made  his  name  renowned,  and 
whence  will  come  to  it  increasing  venera- 
tion with  every  age  that  our  race  is  con- 
tinued on  earth. 

It  was  in  a  poor  cot,  in  that  poor  vil- 
lage, that,  after  reading  Cook's  Voyages, 
he  was  teaching  some  boys  geography. 
Christendom  was  a  small  part  of  the 
world.  The  heathen  were  many.  Was 
it  not  the  duty  of  Christians  to  go  to  the 
heathen  ?  It  does  not  appear  that  he  had 
received  this  idea  from  any  one.  His  ob- 
scure position,  and  the  absence  of  mission- 
ary spiiit  in  his  religious  associates,  kept 
him  from  all  knowledge  of  'Nvhat  had  been 
felt  or  done.  God  sent  the  thought  direct 
from  heaven  into  his  own  soul.  It  in- 
flamed and  filled  it.  It  became  his  chief 
theme.  With  different  sheets  pasted  to- 
gether  he  made  a  kind  of  Map  of  the 
World,  and  entered  all  the  particulars  he 


could  glean  as  to  the  people  of  the  re- 
spective countries.  Andrew  Fuller  found 
him,  the  fruitless  school  abandoned,  work- 
ing at  his  last  with  his  map  on  the  wall 
before  his  eye,  which  every  now  and  then 
was  raised ;  and  while  the  hand  plied  the 
awl,  the  sage  and  glorious  mind  revolved 
the  condition  of  that  wide  world,  and  its 
claims  on  those  to  whom  Christ  had  made 
known  the  riches  of  his  grace.  A  mission 
to  the  heathen !  the  Bible  for  the  heathen ! 
were  the  constant  thoughts  that  filled  the 
soul  of  the  never-to-be-forgotten  shoe- 
maker of  Mouiton. 

We  shall  ever  remember  one  Monday 
morning  a  few  years  ago,  when — after  a 
visit  to  the  chapel  of  Dr.  Doddridge,  with 
its  reminiscences  of  him  and  of  Colonel 
Gardiner;  and  then  to  Weston  Flavel, 
whence  Hervey  gave  a  voice  to  so  many- 
tombs — we  approached  Mouiton,  attract- 
ed by  the  memory  of  a  far  greater  man 
than  either.  In  as  common  a  cottage  as 
can  be  found,  not  inviting  by  beauty, 
striking  by  ugliness,  or  picturesque  by 
decay,  just  a  common  shoemaker's  cot- 
tage, were  as  common  a  couple  as  need 
be.  And  that  was  the  spot  where  Wil- 
liam Carey's  soul  received  the  spark  from 
heaven  which  sped  him  to  Bengal,  and 
made  him  a  shinmg  light.  We  uncover- 
ed, and  bowed,  and  said :  "  Blessed  be  the 
Lord,  w^ho  can  raise  up  his  instruments 
^vhere  he  will !" 

At  a  meeting  of  ministers,  Mr.  Ryland 
called  on  the  young  men  to  name  a  topic 
for  discussion.  Up  rose  Carey,  and  pro- 
posed :  "  The  duty  of  Christians  to  at- 
tempt to  spread  the  Gospel  among  hea- 
then nations."  The  venerable  preacher 
sprang  to  his  feet,  frowned,  and  thundered 
out :  "  Young  man,  sit  down  !  When 
God  pleases  to  convert  the  heathen,  he 
w^ill  ao  it  without  your  aid  or  mine!" 
All  the  old  men  of  his  denomination  were 
steadily  against  him.  By  degrees  the 
young  were  brought  to  his  side.  While 
he  and  his  family  were  passing  weeks 
without  animal  food,  and  with  but  short 
provision  of  other  kinds,  he  prepared  a 
pamphlet  on  this  great  theme.  Mr.  Marsh- 
man  says  that  it  *'  displayed  extraordinary 
knowledge  of  the  geography,  history,  and 
statistics  of  the  various  countries  of  the 
world,  and  exhibited  the  greatest  men- 
tal energy,  under  the  pressure  of  the 
severest  poverty." 

At  the  age  of  twenty-eight,  Carey  re- 
moved to  Leicester,  somewhat  improving 
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bis  circamstances  by  tbe  change  ;  but, 
what  was  more  to  him,  getting  among 
good  ybraries  and  cultiyated  men.  As 
his  ample  intellect  laid  in  stores  of  know- 
ledge, the  internal  fire  tamed  all  to  mis- 
sionary fuel.  He  was  one  of  those  grand 
enthusiasts  who  can  wait,  be  foiled,  and 
^Te  due  place  to  a  thousand  ideas  beside 
the  ruling  one,  yet  never  lose  sight  of  the 
work  resolved  upon  as  that  of  their  lives. 
The  meeting  of  Baptist  ministers  in 
Nottingham,  at  the  end  of  May,  1792, 
must  ever  be  noted  in  the  Church  history 
of  India,  and  illustrious  in  that  of  the  Bap- 
tist denomination.  The  pastor  of  the 
Church  at  Leicester  was  appointed  to 
preach.  The  fire  which  had  burned  under 
the  constant  musing  of  five  years,  to  which 
books  of  travel,  and  maps,  and  histories 
bad  been  daily  fuel,  prophecies  and  pre- 
cepts oil,  and  the  discouragement  of  sage 
and  good  men  but  covering  that  sent  it 
deeper,  had  leave  to  burst  out  at  last. 
The  pinch  of  want,  the  wear  of  labor,  the 
keen  sorrow  of  inability  to  give  a  good 
cause  an  induontial  advocacy,  had  all 
wrought  deeply  on  the  soul  of  Carey  in 
his  long  training.  The  pent-up  feelings 
of  five  years,  pregnant  fountains  of  the 
events  of  many  centuries,  burst  out  upon 
the  assembled  ministers  and  congregation 
as  if  a  geyser  had  sprung  at  their  feet. 
Dr.  Ilyland  said  he  should  not  have  won- 
dered had  the  people  "lifted  up  their 
voice  and  wept."  The  burden  of  that 
ever-memorable  sermon  was : 

1.  Expect  great  things  from  God. 

2.  Attempt  great  things  for  God. 
Even    after  this,  when  the  ministers 

came  to  deliberate,  the  idea  of  doing  any 
thins:  cooled  down  before  the  difficulties. 
When  they  were  about  to  separate,  Carey 
seized  the  hand  of  Fuller,  and  cried  in  an 
agony:  "Are  you  going  away  without 
doing  any  thing  ?"  That  was  the  birth- 
pang  of  the  Baptist  Missionary  Society. 
They  resolved :  "  That  a  plan  be  prepared 
against  the  next  ministers'  meeting  at 
Kettering,  for  the  establishment  of  a  So- 
ciety for  Propagating  the  Gospel  among 
the  Heathen." 

At  Kettering  they  met  in  the  parlor  of 
Mrs.  Wallis.  After  difficulties  had  again 
arisen,  and  again  been  vanquished  by  "Mr. 
Carey's  arguments  and  the  irresistible  in- 
fluence of  his  great  mind,  the  ministers 
present  were  prevailed  upon  to  pledge 
themselves  in  a  solemn  vow  to  God  and 
to  each  other,  to  make,  at  the  least,  an  at- 
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tempt  to  convey  the  Gospel  message  of 
salvation  to  some  part  of  the  heathen 
world."  A  Society  was  formed,  and  a 
collection  made,  amounting  to  thirteen 
pounds,  two  shillings^  and  sixpence :  and 
so  the  Baptist  Missionary  Society  was 
brought  into  existence. 

Mr.  Marshman  does  not  say,  but  we 
gather^  that  the  money  was  contributed 
by  the  ministers  themselves.  If  so,  it  re- 
sembled the  first  collection  made  for  Me- 
thodist missions  twenty-three  years  be- 
fore, in  Leeds,  by  John  Wesley  and  his 
poor  itinei'ants  alone  ;  and  thus  the  funds 
of  two  considerable  missionary  societies 
took  their  origin  in  the  offerings  of  preach- 
ers of  the  Gospel,  very  poor,  but  rich  in 
faith.  But  the  early  struggles  of  the  mis- 
sion cause  among  the  Baptist  Churches 
were  carried  on  under  discouragements 
unknown  in  the  kindred  body.  The  pat- 
ronage of  the  Kettering  meeting  was  not 
that  of  the  Conference,  and  the  unknown 
Mr.  Carey  was  not  an  Oxford  doctor  of 
laws,  with  great  influence  and  liberal  for- 
tune. Yet,  while  Dr.  Coke's  wonderful 
success  rendered  a  society  unnecessary 
till  his  death,  Carey's  want  of  fortune  or 
influence  turned  to  account  in  making  it 
necessary  to  form  a  Society  at  once.  The 
moment  the  deed  was  done,  his  lone- 
bound  soul  felt  free.  The  thirteen  pounds 
were  no  sooner  in  hand,  than  he  declared 
himself  ready  to  go  to  any  part  of  the 
world.  "  His  mind,"  says  Mr.  Marshman, 
"  was  imbued  with  that  irresistible  enthu- 
siasm to  which  great  enterprises  owe 
their  origin  ;  and,  notwithstanding  the 
ndiculous  contrast  between  the  resources 
obtained  and  the  magnitude  of  the  enter- 
prise, he  was  eager  to  enter  upon  it  at 
once." 

In  all  London  the  provincial  ministers 
who  had  originated  this  great  work  could 
find  only  one  minister  of  their  body  to 
countenance  them.  "  There  was  little  or 
no  respectability  among  us,"  said  Mr. 
Fuller ;  "  not  so  much  as  a  squire  to  sit 
in  the  chair,  or  an  orator  to  address  him." 
But  they  were  doing  a  work  which  made 
them  greater  than  squires,  orators,  or  the 
decent  doctors  who  fi'owned  upon  their 
zeal.    The  mission  was  to  be. 

But  what  country  should  be  chosen  as 
its  field?  A  letter  came  from  Bengal, 
written  by  a  Mr.  Thomas,  asking  for  sub- 
scriptions towards  spreading  the  Gospel 
there.  He  was  a  flighty  ship's  surgeon ; 
one  of  those  creatures  who  live  in  the  tor- 
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lid  zone  which  skirts  the  region  of  insan- 
ity, full  of  great  plans  and  noble  zeal — of 
crotchets,  tempers,  and  talent.  Yet  this 
was  the  instrument  used  by  Providence 
to  open  the  Gospel  commission  among  the 
Bengalees  in  their  own  tongue,  and  to 
turn  to  their  shores  the  firm  and  well 
considered  steps  of  Carey.  He  had  landed 
at  Calcutta,  and  found  the  only  sign  of 
Christianity  to  be  the  hoisting  of  the  flag 
on  Sunday.  He  advertised  "  for  a  Christ- 
ian." He  also  published  in  the  papers  a 
plan  "  for  spreading  the  knowledge  of 
Jesus  Christ  and'  his  glorious  Gospel  in 
and  around  Bengal."  This  brought  him 
only  two  communications,  and  nothing 
resulted.  On  a  second  visit  he  found  a 
patron  in  one  whose  name  is  dear  to  every 
friend  of  India.  Charles  Grant,  in  an  age 
of  general  skepticism  and  wild  immora- 
lity, almost  alone  among  high  officials 
avowed  and  adorned  the  Gospel  of  Christ. 
He  forefelt  the  sense  of  responsibility  as 
to  India,  which  was  afterwards  to  rest 
upon  the  minds  of  Christians  generally ; 
and,  even  with  an  unsteady  though  zeal- 
ous agent  like  Thomas,  nobly  gave  of  his 
fortune  for  missionary  purposes.  Under 
his  auspices  the  latter  spent  three  years 
laboring  among  the  natives;  but  he 
quarreled  with  nis  best  friends  and  came 
home. 

He  arrived  in  time  to  lay  his  plans 
before  the  infant  Society.  It  adopted 
him  as  its  missionary,  and  appointed  Carey 
to  accompany  him.  This  was  done  in  a 
committee  at  which  Carey  was  present, 
doubtless  blessing  in  his  heart  the  wonder- 
ful man  who  was  the  instrument  of  point- 
ing out  to  him  whither  he  was  to  go  in 
his  long-sought  work.  Mr.  Thomas  was 
unexpectedly  announced.  Carey  sprang 
up,  rushed  into  his  arms,  and  they  wept 
on  each  other's  necks. 

Carey  had  reached  the  point  at  which 
he  had  steadily  aimed  for  years;  but, 
alas !  he  was  not  past  his  trials  yet.  His 
wife  would  not  hear  of  being  dragged 
with  her  four  children  to  India.  Either 
loneliness,  or  a  retreat,  was  forced  upon 
him.  With  a  sore  heart  he  said :  "  I  could 
not  turn  back  without  guilt  upon  my  soul." 
The  comfort  he  did  not  find  in  his  family, 
he  sought  in  vain  from  his  colleague.  He 
was  deeply  in  debt,  and  hunted  by  credi- 
tors. Then,  as  to  a  passage  ?  the  great 
question  with  every  intending  voyager. 
No  ships  but  those  of  the  East-India 
Con^anj  sailed  to  India;  and  none  of 


them  would  carry  such  combustibles  aa 
Christian  missionaries.  A  director  had 
said  that  he  would  rather  see  a  band  of 
devils  land  in  India  than  a  band  bf  mis- 
sionaries. Thomas  persuaded  the  captain 
of  his  own  former  snip  to  smuggle  them 
out,  by  taking  them  secretly  aboard  at  the 
Isle  of  Wight.  There  they  went  before 
her  arrival ;  and  Carey  patiently  waited 
for  a  clandestine  passage,  with  a  companion 
wh  was  constantly  dogged  by  bailiffs,  and 
his  family  left  behind.  At  last  they  were 
on  board,  and  hope  opened  for  a  moment. 
But  alas!  the  captain  at  the  same  time 
had  an  anonymous  letter,  telling  him  the 
consequences  of  secretly  canying  objec- 
tionable persons  to  India.  They  were  put 
ashore,  and  much  of  their  passage  money 
sacrificed — that  precious  money,  bought 
with  Carey's  labors  and  Fuller's  tears ;  ay» 
tears;  for,  like  Dr.  Coke, he  went  from  door 
to  door  to  beg  for  the  heathen ;  and,  when 
rebufibd  by  religious  men  in  this  cold, 
brick  London  of  ours,  he  sometimes  went 
into  a  by-street,  and  opened  his  full  heart 
with  weeping. 

From  Portsmouth  Carey  saw  the  fleet 
of  Indiamen  set  ssil  for  the  land  where 
his  faith  would  be,  and  he  shed  bitter  tears. 
They  came  to  London.  Men  of  Thomas's 
cast,  with  a  cracked  and  porous  intellect, 
like  cork,  never  sink.  He  bustled  about 
till  a  Danish  Indiaman  was  found.  He 
plagued  Mrs.  Carey  till  she  consented  to 
go.  He  took  passages  for  himself  and  her 
sister,  who  accompanied  her,  as  servants, 
that  the  cost  might  not  exceed  the  funds. 
On  the  thirteenth  of  Junje,  1793,  the  party 
embarked,  and  on  the  eleventh  of  Novem- 
ber the  soil  of  Bengal  was  first  pressed 
by  the  man  whose  name  will  shine  on  the 
first  pages  of  its  Christian  history. 

They  had  no  money  and  no  letter  of 
credit.  Their  all  was  some  coods,  which 
worthy  Mr.  Thomas  sold.  He  lived  well 
while  the  money  lasted.  Carey,  after 
various  troubles,  was  indebted  for  shelter 
to  a  generous  native,  whom,  twenty  years 
after,  when  their  lots  had  changed,  he 
was  enabled  to  place  "  in  a  situation  of 
ease  and  comfort." 

His  colleague  was  living  in  luxury,  while 
Carey  was  struggling  in  a  foreign  land, 
"  with  a  large  family,  and  \^dthout  a  friend 
or  a  farthing."  He"  wandered  about,  en- 
deavoring, with  an  interpreter,  to  explain 
the  Gospel,  and  returned  to  his  hovel  to 
encounter  a  wife  and  sbter-in-law  full  of 
bitterness  and  reproaches.    What  was  he 
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to  do  ?  how  and  where  can  he  find  bread? 
Along  the  shore  of  the  Bay  of  Bengal  is 
a  vast  flat  region  of  deadly  jungle,  inhab- 
ited by  wild  beasts,  called  the  Sunder- 
bands.  Here  woodcutters  resorted  ;  and 
small  patches  were  cleared  for  the  manu- 
facture of  salt.  Something  possessed 
Carey,  in  his  distress,  with  the  idea  that 
he  could  live  by  his  labor  here,  and  preach 
at  the  same  time.  After  miserable  failures 
m  endeavoring  to  get  monev  enough  to 
convey  him  from  Calcutta,  at  last  he  reach- 
ed a  spot  where  more  than  twenty  people 
had  been  carried  off  by  tigers  in  a  few 
days.  He  and  his  large  family  were  wel- 
comed to  the  house  of  a  European  whom 
he  had  found.  After  a  while  he  settled 
on  a  tract  cleared  from  the  jungle,  and 
began  to  build  a  hut.  His  gun  was  his 
chief  means  of  daily  bread.  Providence 
saved  him  from  the  fever,  and  permitted 
him  to  show  that  no  weight  of  poverty, 
trouble,  and  hindrance  will  break  down  a 
real  instrument  of  God's  good  will  toward 
men. 

Thomas,  who  had  been   so  often  his 

Elague,  was  again  to  open  his  way.  He 
ad  renewed  an  old  friendship,  lost  by  his 
eccentricities,  and  obtained  a  situation  as 
manager  of  an  indigo  factory.  His  excel- 
lent friend  and  employer,  Mr.  Udny,  had 
another ;  and  for  it  he  recommended  his 
forlorn  and  long  -  forgotten  companion 
in  the  Sunderbunds.  This  called  Carey 
from  starvation  in  a  wilderness  to  a  mode- 
rate income  at  the  head  of  a  large  estab- 
lishment of  natives,  to  whom  he  could 
preach  the  Gospel.  He  at  once  wrote 
nome  to  the  Society,  saying  that  he  no 
longer  needed  to  be  paid  from  their  funds, 
and  requesting  that  what  they  would  con- 
sider as  his  salary  should  go  to  print  the 
New  Testament  in  Bengalee.  "  At  the 
same  time,"  says  this  true-hearted  mis- 
sionary, it  will  be  ray  glory  and  joy  to 
stand  in  the  same  relation  to  the  Society 
as  if  I  needed  support  from  them."  Of 
his  salary  he  devoted  a  fourth,  and  some- 
times a  third,  to  the  purposes  of  his  mis- 
sion. "  His  time  was  systematically  ap- 
portioned to  the  management  of  the  fac- 
tory, the  study  of  the  language,  the  trans- 
lation of  the  New  Testament,  and  ad- 
dresses to  the  heathen."  He  was  pros- 
trated by  fever ;  one  of  his  children  was 
carried  off  by  dysentery,  and  his  wife's 
reason  'fled,  never  to  return.  Still  the 
servant  of  God  worked  on,  worked  at 
that  seonlar  duty  for  which  he  had  neither 


heart  nor  head,  and  at  those  studies  and 
sacred  labors  for  which  he  had  such  a 
heart  and  head  as  were  hardly  ever  given 
to  another  man.  He  preached  to  his 
work-people  constantly,  and  itinerated 
when  he  could.  He  had  a  taste  and  power 
for  one  secular  pursuit,  and  only  one — 
horticulture.  He  loved  plants  and  flowers ; 
and,  whether  at  Moulton  or  Serampore, 
cultivated  them  ardently.  He  set  up, 
while  a  factory  manager,  as  an  improver 
of  agriculture ;  and  sent  for  implements 
from  England. 

But  he  was  sowing  wonderful  seeds  in 
England,  while  thus  cultivating  indigo  at 
the  unheard-of  village  of  Mudnabatty.  Dr. 
Ryland,  in  Bristol,  received  letters  from 
Carey,  and,  knowing  that  Dr.  Bogue  and 
Mr.  Stephen  were  then  in  the  city,  sent 
for  them  to  hear  the  missionary  news. 
When  they  were  finished,  they  knelt 
down  together,  and  prayed  for  a  blessing 
on  the  distant  evangelists.  Strange  and 
wondrous  then  was  a  missionary  s  tale, 
though  to-day  happily  familiar  to  our  ears. 
The  two  Independents  retired  to  speak  of 
forming  a  Society  in  their  own  denomina- 
tion. The  London  Missionary  Society 
was  the  result:  a  noble  plant  sown  by 
Carey's  pen  in  the  soil  of  that  England 
which  he  had  left  forever. 

Carey  had  already  had  trials  in  most 
forms,  and  new  ones  arrived  in  the  person 
of  a  colleague  hot  with  politics,  who 
abused  every  authority  in  India  and  Eng- 
land. He  was  splendidly  rebuked  by  An- 
drew Fuller,  with  hearty  English  feeling 
and  strong  English  language ;  but  this 
could  not  save  the  missionary  from  the 
plague  of  a  political  colleague.  Then  his 
temporal  prospects  began  to  lower.  The 
factory  was  not  prosperous.  The  neigh- 
borhood was  ill  chosen,  and  the  manager 
not  well.  He  formed  a  plan  for  a  mission- 
ary settlement  of  seven  or  eight  families, 
living  in  little  straw  houses,  and  having 
all  things  in  common  :  the  details  of  which 
show  that  though  he  had  been  years  in 
the  country,  he  had  no  idea  of  how  to 
arrange  every-day  affairs. 

But  there  was  a  matter  which  he  un- 
derstood. God's  holy  word  was  ready 
for  printing  in  Bengalee.  He  obtained 
tvpes.  A  wooden  press  was  presented  to 
the  mission  by  Mr.  Udny;  and  as  it 
began  to  work  at  Mudnabatty,  the  natives 
of  India,  like  those  of  Fiji  in  later  days, 
declared  that  it  was  a  god.  He  wrote 
home  for  a  press  and  paper,  adding :  **  If 
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a  serious  printer  could  be  found  willing  to 
engage  in  the  mission,  he  would  be  a  great 
blessuig.  Such  a  printer  I  knew  at  Derby 
before  I  left  England," 

The  factory  was  broken  up,  and  he  took 
one  on  his  own  account  at  Kidderpore. 
Meantime  Mr.  Thomas  had  gone  round 
a  circle  of  occupations,  always  the  same 
queer  being,  but  always  a  clever  doctor 
and  a  zealous  preacher.  Carey,  steady  as 
a  rock,  yet  acute  as  a  needle,  learned  and 
labored  and  did  good  incessantly.  "I 
preach  every  day  to  the  natives,  and 
twice  on  the  Lord's  day  constantly,  besides 
other  itinerant  labors ;"  yes,  and  besides 
ponderous  labors  in  study  and  translation. 
And  this  while  in  secular  employment ! 

For  live  years  and  more  had  he  followed 
his  labors  uncheered  by  success,  tried  at 
home,  and  tried  by  colleagues.  At  length 
a  letter  announced  the  arrival  of  four 
yoke-fellows;  but  they  were  forbidden 
English  territory,  and  had  sheltered  under 
the  Danbh  flag.  The  little  settlement  of 
Serampore,  across  the  river  from  the 
Governor-Generars  country  house,  a  few 
miles  from  Calcutta,  had  happily  remained 
under  Denmark.  A  Danish  ship  carried 
Carey  out,  when  an  English  one  would 
not ;  and  now  that  an  American  one  had 
brought  him  colleagues,  Danish  authorities 
defended  them.  The  powers  at  Calcutta 
were  disposed  to  take  offense ;  but  brave 
Governor  Bie  was  staunch  in  his  little 
possession,  and  his  firmness  made  his  flag 
and  his  guests  respected.  For  that  deed, 
the  name  of  Colonel  Bie  will  never  cease 
to  be  mentioned  while  the  Gospel  is 
preached  in  India. 

Caijey  wrote  urging  his  brethren  to  join 
him  in  the  interior.  But  he  was  there  as 
an  indigo  planter:  they  had  avowed 
themselves  missionaries,  and  dared  not  in 
that  character  settle  on  the  territory  of 
the  East-India  Company.  One  of  them, 
protected  by  a  Danish  passport,  set  out 
to  persuade  Carey  to  come  and  settle  in 
Serampore. 

This  was  no  other  than  that  very  printer 
whom  Carey  had  mentioned  as  having 
seen  him  at  Derby,  when,  in  his  letter 
home^  he  had  said  how  useful  "  a  serious 
printer  would  be."  William  Ward  had 
never  forgotten  the  words  Carey  spoke  to 
him,  on  a  walk,  before  he  started  for 
India.  He  had  become  a  popular  news- 
P^er  editor,  first  in  his  native  town, 
then  in  Hull;  had  imbibed  republican 
principles,  and-  advocated  them  till  his 


writings  had  twice  the  distinction  of 
being  prosecuted  by  the  state,  and 
defended  by  Erskine.  At  Hull  a  reli- 
gious change  passed  upon  him.  Ho 
joined  the  Baptists,  devoted  himself  to 
the  ministry,  went  to  a  college,  and  so 
completely  broke  with  politics  that  for 
ten  years  after  he  had  been  at  Serampore, 
he  did  not  even  take  in  a  paper. 

It  was  with  great  excitement  he  jumped 
from  his  boat,  and  walked  from  the  river 
to  the  house  of  the  man  whose  influence 
had  attracted  him  from  the  heart  of  Eng- 
land to  the  flats  of  Bengal.  He  met 
Carey  with  an  outburst  of  aflection,  and 
exclaimed:  "Blessed  be  God,  he  is  a 
young  man  yet  I"  A  letter  followed  him 
from  Serampore,  showing  that  the  Com- 
pany's servants  were  becoming  even  more 
threatening::  and  therefore  Carey  was 
forced  to  abandoH  his  own  plans,  and  come 
down  to  head  his  brethren  on  the  one 
sheltered  field  where  they  might  labor. 

At  Serampore  he  found  three  brethren, 
of  whom  two  were  soon  to  rest  from  their 
labors,  and  the  third  was  Joshua  Marsh- 
man,  whose  name  and  reputation  were  to 
take  a  place  beside  his  own,  and  out 
of  whose  family  India  was  to  welcome  the 
])en  of  John  Marshman,  and  the  sword  of 
Havclock.  He  had  been  a  prodigy-boy 
quite  as  much  as  Carey ;  one  of  those 
greedy  and  vigorous  minds,  that  gulp 
down  knowledge  of  every  kind,  and  digest 
it  into  good  brain-blood,  in  spite  of  all 
probabilities  to  the  contrary.  His  early 
history,  as  sketched  by  his  son,  is  a  touch- 
ing piece  of  biography.  He  had  a  Hug- 
uenot, as  Ward  had  a  Methodist  mother. 
He  grew  up  among  devout  Baptists  at 
Westbury  Leigh.  The  powers  of  the 
Church  were  Farmer  Bachelor,  and  other 
three  deacons,  who  met  weekly,  and  ruled 
strictly.  Young  Marshman  was  steady, 
serious,  and  in  all  lore  more  learned  than 
ten  dozen  of  the  deacons,  especially  in 
Puritan  divinity.  But  church  government 
is  church  government,  and  here  is  the 
style  in  which  it  was  administered  by  the 
excellent  four. 

"  They  maintamed  that  as  a  work  of  grace, 
once  begun  in  the  heart,  could  never  become 
extinct,  it  was  more  advisable  to  postpone  the 
admission  to  church  fellowship  even  of  those 
who  might  appear  to  be  sincere,  than  to  admit 
one  unconverted  person  into  the  fold 

"  When  Mr.  Marshman  sought  admis^on  into 
the  Church,  Farmer  Bachelor  and  the  other 
deaoons  remarked  that  he  had  too  much  *  head 
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knowledge*  of  Christianity  to  have  much 
'  heart  knowledge '  of  its  truths.  They  kept 
him,  tiierefore,  in  a  state  of  prohation  for  seven 
years,  and  he  eventually  left  Westbury  Leigh 
without  having  been  baptized.^ — ^Vol.  i,  pp. 
105-6. 

Happily,  in  Bristol,  where  he  conducted 
a  school,  the  door  of  the  Church  was  not 
so  very  low,  but  that  even  men  with  heads 
on  their  shoulders  could  get  in.  There 
he  was  the  means  of  converting  a  Mr. 
Grant  from  infidelity ;  and  there  at  last 
he  offered  his  services  for  the  Indian  Mis- 
sion ;  and  in  three  weeks  from  that  day 
was  sailing  down  the  Channel. 

At  Serampore  the  missionaries  found 
the  governor  and  authorities  among  their 
best  friends.  In  Calcutta  they  had  on 
their  side  two  chaplains — David  Brown, 
a  noble  Yorkshireman,  who  long  and  well 
bore  witness  for  his  Master  amid  feaiiul 
ungodliness,  and  Claudius  Buchanan, 
whose  name  is  better  known  in  England. 
The  British  Government  were  persuaded 
by  them  that  the  missionaries  did  not 
mean  any  harm.  The  state  of  religious 
information  in  Calcutta  may  be  judged  of 
from  the  fact  that  a  newspaper  editor, 
taking  it  for  granted  that  the  unknown 
word  "  Baptist "  must  be  a  mistake,  an- 
nounced that  four  Papist  missionaries 
had  arrived. 

The  missionaries,  according  to  a  plan 
of  Mr.  Carey,  agreed  to  live  together  as 
one  family.  They  were  to  dine  at  one 
table,  to  place  all  their  income  in  a  com- 
mon fund,  by  whomsoever  earned,  and  to 
allow  each  family  a  certain  sum  for  "  per- 
sonal expenses.''  This  was  a  plan  con- 
ceived in  a  fine  spirit,  but  not  fitted  for 
permanent  working.  No  Missionary  So- 
ciety then  laboring  in  India  had  adopted 
the  rule,  which  served  the  Methodists  so 
much  from  the  first,  that  men  were  not  to 
engage  in  secular  pursuits.  The  devoted 
at  Serampore  had  their  own  efforts  to 
look  to  for  the  chief  part  of  their  expenses. 
Yet,  as  Mr.  Marshman  shows,  those  who 
did  little  in  the  way  of  money  were  will- 
ing to  do  much  in  that  of  control,  and 
could  give  strong  opinions  even  upon  the 
cost  of  Mrs.  Ward's  bonnet. 

Poor  Mr.  Thomas,  as  fervent  and  way- 
ward as  ever,  was  away  in  the  interior 
manufacturing  sugar,  and  preaching  the 
GospeL  He  came  with  a  hopeful  inquirer 
to  Serampore  in  a  great  excitement  of  joy ; 
bat  when,  after  his  return,  his  disciple  dis- 
appeared, he  became  as  much  depressed. 


Yet  the  first-fruit  gathered  was  to  be  part- 
ly of  his  planting.  On  the  very  day  that 
his  inquirer  had  "rejoiced  his  heart  by  tell- 
ing the  "  Church"  at  Serampore  of  his  re- 
ligious experience,  he  had  to  set  a  native's 
arm.  He  preached  to  him  till  he  wept. 
Nor  were  his  tears  feigned,  or  from  tran- 
sient feeling.  Mr.  Thomas  was  in  a  few 
weeks  summoned  to  take  part  in  the  bap- 
tism of  Krishnu,  with  his  brother,  wife, 
and  daughter.  He  came.  He  saw  the 
wonderful  sight  of  these  Hindus  sitting 
down  to  the  table  of  the  missionaries,  and 
thereby  renouncing  their  caste.  This  step 
raised  the  mob,  who  dragged  the  converts 
before  the  magistrate;  but  he  sensibly 
commended  Krishnu  and  his  brother,  and 
ordered  the  mob  to  disperse.  The  con- 
verts were  brought  before  the  Church  to 
state  the  way  in  which  they  had  been 
led  to  embrace  the  religion  of  Christ. 
Poor  Thomas,  who  now  saw  his  long  la- 
bors of  many  years  repaid,  was  overcome. 
Heavy  weights  of  sorrow  had  not  over- 
turned his  ill-balanced  mind;  but  as  he 
heard  these  first  Hindu  converts  tell  how 
the  grace  of  God  had  led  them,  his  reason 
gave  way  under  excess  of  joy.  The  mob 
once  dismissed  by  the  magistrate  returned, 
accusing  the  convert  Krishnu  of  having 
refused  to  give  his  daughter  to  the  man 
to  whom  she  was  betrothed.  But  the 
feeble  Danes  showed  a  moral  courage 
which,  after  all  these  years,  is  not  always 
displayed  by  British  magistrates,  as  wit- 
ness the  Royapettah  riot  at  Madras.  The 
rioters  were  dismissed,  the  girl  was  as- 
sured of  liberty  of  action,  and  a  voluntary 
offer  of  protection  was  made  to  the  mis- 
sionaries for  the  public  administration  of 
baptism. 

The  scene  of  the  baptism  was  on  steps 
leading  down  to  the  river,  before  the 
Mission  premises.  The  Governor,  the 
Europeans,  and  a  vast  crowd  of  natives 
assembled.  Carey  walked  forward  with 
two  candidates — his  own  son  and  the 
Hindu  Krishnu  on  either  hand.  The  other 
converts  had  quailed  at  the  last  hour.  As 
he  advanced  from  the  mission-house,  poor 
Thomas  was  raving  wild  in  a  room  on 
one  side  of  the  path,  and  his  own  wife 
hopelessly  wailing  on  the  other;  as  if 
the  spirit  of  darkness  had  permission  to 
rage  at  the  first  triumphs  of  Christianity 
among  the  natives  of  Bengal.  Down  tn 
the  water  went  the  Baptist  preacher  and 
his  two  disciples,  the  one  the  son  of  bis 
own  heart,  the  other  the  first-fruits  of  a 
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great  nation.  He  solemnly  addressed  the 
crowd.  Silence  and  deep  feeling  prevailed. 
Brave  old  Governor  Bie  shed  manly  tears. 
The  waters  went  over  the  Hindu,  and  the 
name  of  the  Father,  and  the  Son,  and  the 
Holy  Ghost,  sounded  across  an  arm  of  the 
Ganges.  That  evening  the  Lord's  Supper 
was  first  celebrated  in  the  language  of 
Bengal.  The  cup  of  the  missionaries  was 
full  of  joy  and  hope.  Krishnu  was  but 
one,  but  a  continent  yvas  coming  behind 
him. 

Perhaps  we  feel  all  the  more  touched 
with  this  ceremony  from  the  fact  that  we 
are  thorough  anti-immersionists.  It  is  as 
certain  that  "  dip"  in  our  English  version 
is  never  baptize  in  the  original,  as  it  is 
impossible  to  say  where  three  thousand 
people  could  be  immersed  in  a  day  in  Je- 
rusalem. Besides,  we  do  not  believe  that 
any  living  soul  ever  saw  one  man  immersed 
by  another  ^unless  he  were  a  European 
Baptist)  in  all  the  East  on  any  occasion. 
We  have  watched  for  the  phenomenon  in 
India,  Egypt,  Arabia,  Palestine;  but  never 
once  saw  a  native  of  those  countries  im- 
merse himself.  No  doubt  they  do  dive 
or  duck  sometimes  ;  but  we  never  saw  it. 
They  go  down  to  a  piece  of  water ;  sit  by 
it  or  in  it,  and  dash  it  over  themselves,  or 
go  in  to  the  shoulders,  or  swim,  though 
seldom ;  but  diving  or  ducking  must  be 
very  rare.  There  was  a  tale  told,  we 
know  not  how  true,  of  a  Baptist  translar 
tion  into  Bengalee  which,  in  making  the 
word  "  baptize"  mean  "  immerse,"  got  a 
term  whicn  meant  "  to  drown."  When 
the  people  heard  of  multitudes  being 
"  drowned"  by  John,  they  innocently  mur- 
mured, "  What  a  sinner !" 

About  six  weeks  after  the  first  baptism 
came  another  great  and  holy  event.  The 
blessed  New  Testament  was  placed  com- 
plete in  the  hand  of  its  happy  translator, 
jlie  first  copy  was  solemnly  laid  on  the 
communion  table  ;  and  the  whole  mission 
group,  with  the  native  converts,  gathered 
around  to  offer  up  fervent  thanksgiving. 
Men  talk  of  making  history ;  but  of  all  the. 
history-makers  in  the  annals  of  a  nation, 
none  is  equal  with  him  who  gives  it  the 
word  of  God  in  the  mother  tongue.  From 
that  hour  the  names  of  Carey  and  Seram- 
pore  were  touched  with  that  true  immor- 
tality which  lies  in  the  piinciple,  "The 
word  of  the  Lord  endureth  forever." 

As  in  many  other  languages,  the  New 
Testament  was  the  first  prose  work  print- 
ed in  Bengalee,  except  a  code  of  laws. 


Three  eventful  years  of  progress  and 
toil  had  passed ;  and  another  great  occa- 
sion came  in  the  Mission — ^the  first  Christ- 
ian marriage  of  Hindu  converts ;  the  first 
solemn  inauguration  of  that  happy  institu- 
tion, the  Christian  family,  before  which 
the  seraglios  of  Bengal  were  eventually 
all  to  disappear.  The  pair  to  be  united 
were  a  young  Brahman  and  a  girl  of  the 
carpenter  caste ;  thus  setting  aside  the 
prejudice  of  ages.  Under  a  tree  in  front 
of  the  father-in-law's  house,  the  faithful 
Krishnu,  the  first  convert,  gathered  the 
party.  The  natives  sat  on  mats,  the  Euro- 
peans on  chairs.  Mr.  Carey  performed 
the  service,  and  the  youthful  couple  signed 
the  agreement — the  first  time  the  hand  of 
a  Hindu  female  in  North-India  had  per- 
fonned  that  act.  All  the  missionaries 
signed  as  witnesses ;  and  we  feel  sure  that 
they  were  happier  men  that  day  than 
proud  fathers  attesting  a  flattering  alliance. 
That  night  they  partook  of  the  wedding 
supper.  The  repast  began  by  singing  a 
hymn  of  Krishnu's  own,  which  still  lives  ; 
and  then  the  Brahman  husband,  the  Euro- 
pean missionaries,  the  Sudra  father-in-law, 
all  feasted  together;  nothing  wonderful 
in  the  eyes  of  England,  a  prodigy  and  a 
portent  in  those  of  India. 

Another  solemnity  soon  came.  The 
little  band  of  converts  was  called  to  sec 
one  of  their  number  die — the  same  whose 
heart  failed  him  the  first  day  of  baptism, 
but  who  "  afterwards  repented  and  went." 
The  first  Christian  death  was  a  scene  of 
tranquil  hope  and  joy  in  prospect  of  im- 
mortality. It  strengthened  the  souls  of 
the  converts.  How  was  the  Christian  to 
be  buried  ?  Usually  persons  of  tliis  creed 
were  borne  by  drunken  Portuguese,  and 
among  the  Hindus  a  corpse  is  touched 
only  by  those  of  the  same  caste.  A  crowd 
gathered  around  to  witness  the  novel  cere- 
mony. To  their  stupefaction  the  mission- 
ary Marshman,  and  young  Carey,  Byrub 
a  Brahman,  and  Perroo  a  Mohammedan, 
placed  the  coftin  of  the  Sudra  on  their 
shoulders.  Singing  a  Bengalee  hynm, 
"  Salvation  through  the  death  of  Christ," 
they  marched  the  funeral  march  of  castp 
among  the  Christians  of  Serampore.  The 
German  missionaries  in  South-India  had 
unhappily  permitted  caste  to  enter  among 
the  converts;  but  in  the  North  it  was 
&ced  at  first,  and  the  benefit  has  been 
great. 

The  first  labors  of  a  native  evangelist 
soon  followed.    The  Serampore  Mi^on- 
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aries  early  perceived  that  the  most  fruit- 
ful of  all  their  works  would  be  sending 
forth  native  laborers.  They  kept  this  car- 
dinal point  steadily  in  view.  They  daily 
and  carefully  trained  their  converts,  and 
prayed  much  and  earnestly  in  all  their  un- 
dertakings. The  first  who  had  gladdened 
their  hearts  as  a  convert,  Krishnu  the  car- 
penter, was  also  the  first  to  go  forth  on 
Christ's  errand  among  his  countrymen. 
In  this  journey  tracts  were  freely  distribu- 
ted, thus  bringing  two  powerful  agents 
into  play  at  once.  The  eagerness  of  the 
people  to  receive  the  strange  thing,  a 
printed  book,  was  very  great.  Some  of 
the  books  thus  given  away  brought  in- 
quirers from  a  great  distance  to  Seram- 
pore,  who,  following  the  light  first  showed 
by  the  book,  found  the  teachers  and  be- 
came true  Christians.  The  first  convert 
from  the  Kayusts,  the  caste  next  to  the 
Brahmans,  came  in  this  way  from  a  dis- 
tance of  thirty  miles :  and  the  first  from 
the  Brahmans  themselves,  a  fine  young 
man,  came  by  the  same  means  from  the 
neighborhood  where  Carey  had  passed  a 
miserable  month  in  the  Sunderbunds.  The 
history  of  every  mission  in  India  shows 
many  cases  of  this  kind.  Yet  good  men, 
even  missionaries,  are  found  zealously  op- 
posing a  free  distribution  of  books,  ay, 
even  the  word  of  God,  in  regions  where, 
at  the  present  rate  of  progress,  a  mission- 
ary can  not  reach  for  ages.  Crotchets  can 
stop  the  simplest  efforts  at  usefulness,  as 
well  as  the  most  elaborate. 

Now  came  the  effort'  to  establish  sta- 
tions on  British  territory.  One  was  tried, 
but  the  missionary  had  to  retreat  under 
shelter  of  Serampore. 

Nearly  twelve  years  had  passed  since 
Carey  was  smuggled  into  Calcutta,  and 
sheltered  in  a  hovel  by  the  charity  of  a 
heathen.  It  was  a  high  day  at  Govern- 
ment House — that  superb  residence  built 
at  a  cost  of  £146,000,  for  the  Governors- 
General,  by  the  most  splendid  of  their  line. 
The  fashion,  wealth,  and  beauty  of  Cal- 
cutta crowded  its  noble  throne-room. 
"The  most  eminent  men  in  the  native 
community;  the  learned  Brahmans  from 
all  parts  of  the  empire,  in  their  simple  at- 
tire ;  the  opulent  rajahs  and  baboos,  and 
the  representatives  of  the  native  princes  of 
India,  in  their  plumed  and  jeweled  tur- 
bans, were  assembled  to  do  honor  to  the 
majesty  of  British  power."  On  the  dais 
at  the  bead  of  this  grand  assembly,  sur- 
rounded by  the  judges  and  high  officers 


of  state,  was  seated  the  magnificent  Mar- 
quis of  Wellesley,  in  the  full  meridian  of 
his  renown.  The  occasion  was  to  honor 
the  college  which  he  he  had  created,  by 
a  public  disputation.  Three  selected  pu- 
pils from  each  class  were  brought  forth  as 
disputants,  headed  by  the  professor,  who 
acted  as  moderator.  In  that  presence 
stood  forth  the  meek  but  mighty  Carey, 
as  professor  of  both  Bengalee  and  Sans- 
crit, and  on  him  devolved  the  task  of  ad- 
dressing a  speech  to  the  great  viceroy,  in 
the  latter  ancient  and,  to  India,  sacred 
tongue.  He  fully  avowed  his  work  as  a 
preacher  and  teacher,  and  took  his  place 
as  bravely  as  he  wore  his  fame  humbly. 

The  position  of  professor  in  the  Fort 
William  College,  to  wliich  his  preeminent 
talents  had  carried  him,  was  advantageous 
to  him  in  many  ways,  and  all  these  were 
turned  into  advantages  to  that  for  which 
he  lived — ^his  mission.  In  point  of  liter- 
ary labor  he  and  Marshman  were  scarcely 
men,  they  were  a  sort  of  miracles.  They 
dealt  with  languages,  hard  and  untried 
languages,  as  other  men  might  with  poetry. 
To  learn  one  language  weU  is  a  work  of 
some  skill ;  and  all  agree  that  one  Indian 
language  is  about  equal  in  point  of  diffi- 
culty to  five  European  ones.  They  learned 
the  living  and  the  dead,  those  spoken  at 
their  doors,  those  spoken  far  away.  They 
made  grammars  and  translations  of  Scrip- 
ture, and  of  native  works  into  English,  on 
a  scale  that  had  much  more  of  prodigy 
than  of  practical  wisdom ;  but,  as  a  pro- 
digy, nothing  like  it  has  been  done.  They 
conceived  grandly,  lived  like  great  souls 
in  a  wide  sphere,  and  wrought  for  millions, 
and  for  distant  generations.  Men  in  Se- 
rampore translating  into  Mahratta,  and 
Canarese,  and  Teloogoo,  was  not  wise, 
but  it  was  wonderful  and  zealous.  But 
wonderful  beyond  all,  and  a  proof  of  pa- 
tience combined  with  intellectual  power 
never  exceeded,  was  Marshman's  under- 
taking, in  the  midst  of  his  other  labors,  to 
learn  Chinese.  He  did  it,  and  actually 
translated  the  Scriptures;  and  then,  to 
get  money  to  print  them,  translated  Can' 
fucius^  for  which  the  rich  liberally  sub- 
scribed. This  can  be  written  in  a  sen- 
tence, but,  before  it  can  be  done — 

**  How  large  a  space  of  fleeting  life  is  lost  I" 

And  how  many  lives  would  have  to  be 
doubled  a  dozen  times  before  it  could  be 
done  at  all  1  The  man  who  did  this  was 
earning  £2000  a  year,  with  his  wife,  for 
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the  Mission,  by  a  boarding-school.  They 
lived  out  of  the  conunon  stock,  and  had 
besides  £100  a  year  for  their  family  ex- 
penses. So  Carey's  salary  as  professor, 
and  Ward's  earmngs  as  printer,  went  to 
increase  the  funds  ror  their  work.  Let  it 
be  remembered  that  they  were  not  paid 
by  a  Society  on  a  scale  to  support  them ; 
but  only  allowed  something  to  eke  out 
their  earnings. 

Yet,  gigantic  in  intellect,  and  noble  in 
heart  and  reputation,  as  these  three  were, 
the  younger  men  who  joined  them,  from 
time  to  time,  could  ill  brook  their  well- 
merited  precedence  in  managing  the  Mis- 
sion affairs.  They  claimed  equality ;  and 
the  noble  seniors  yielded  to  this  intoler- 
able injustice  too  far.  Mr.  Fuller  said 
SUdnly :  "  Who  of  us  ever  advanced  the 
emocratic  nonsense  of  every  apprentice 
we  send  you  being  equal  the  moment  he 
set  his  foot  on  the  soil  of  Bengal  ?"  Yet 
this  nonsense,  and  worse,  this  conceit  and 
naughtiness,  embittered  many  precious 
hours  of  men  whose  name  will  be  dear  to 
the  catholic  Church  forever. 

When  they  had  been  ten  years  at  Se- 
rampore,  the  glowing  mind  of  Mr.  Ward 
reviewed  the  mercies  they  had  witnessed. 

'^Amidst  all  the  opposition  of  government 
they  had  succeeded  in  settling  four  stations  in 
Bengal ;  they  had  sent  a  missionary  to  Patna, 
and  planted  stations  on  the  borders  of  Orissa 
and  Bootan,  and  in  Burmah;  the  number  of 
members  in  church-fellowship  exceeded  two 
hundred ;  they  had  obtained  a  footing  in  Cal- 
cuttn,  where  a  chapel  had  been  erected  at  a  cost 
of  more  than  £3000,  and  a  large  church  and 
congregation  collected ;  the  Scriptures  had  been 
printed,  in  whole  or  in  part,  in  six  languages, 
and  translations  had  been  commenced  in  six 
others.  *And  now,  dear  brethren,'  concludes 
the  Report,  *  has  not  God  completely  reAited  the 
notion  that  all  attempts  to  disseminate  the  Gos- 
pel among  the  heathen  are  vain  ?  This  happy  de- 
gree of  success,  which  surprises  us  who  are  on 
the  spot,  has  been  granted  within  the  space  of 
about  nine  years :  for  it  is  no  more  since  the  bap- 
tism of  the  first  Hindoo.' "— VoL  i.  pp.  421, 422. 

The  opening  into  Calcutta  here  alluded 
to,  offers  points  as  lamentable  as  any  thing 
in  the  moral  history  of  our  nation.  That 
great  metropolis  growing  with  the  rapid- 
ity of  London,  to  rival  the  magnitude  of 
Pekin,  lay  at  the  door  of  the  missionaries, 
and  their  souls  longed  to  enter  it.  There 
were  its  swarming  heathen.  There  were 
Armenians  and  other  Christian  bodies. 
There  were  multitudes  of  neglected  crea- 
tureSi  descended  from  European  &ther8. 


Yet  they  were  shut  out  from  preaching 
to  them.  In  all  the  evil  doinss  of  the 
East-India  Company's  servants,  lew  things 
are  more  calculated  to  rouse  feeling  in 
England  than  Mr.  Marshman's  calm  and 
lucid  narrative  of  the  way  the  missionaries 
were  beset  and  persecuted  in  their  at- 
tempts to  preach  the  Gospel  in  Calcutta. 
They  were  followed  by  spies ;  called  up 
in  police-courts ;  stopped  again  and  again ; 
and  dragged  through  scenes  of  humilia- 
tion and  sorrow.  Yet,  like  true  men,  we 
find  no  railing  at  the  authorities,  no  abuse 
or  ill-will,  but  a  meek  manliness  in  pursu- 
ing their  end,  and  a  loyal  British  heart 
that  does  one  good.  They  were  glorious 
days  for  the  Christian  soul  of  Ward  when 
he  could  preach,  and  preach  again,  in  the 
midst  of  the  Calcutta  multitudes;  but 
thev  were  slowly  and  painfully  arrived  at. 

Even  after  Carey  had  been  installed  as 
Professor  for  years,  the  Mission  owed  its 
escape  from  ruin  to  Denmark.  First,  of- 
fense was  taken  at  a  tract  prepared  by  a 
native,  which  abused  Mohammed :  and  the 
press  was  ordered  to  be  removed  from 
Serampore  to  the  Company's  territory  at 
Calcutta.  By  patient  and  manly  resist- 
ance on  their  part,  and  on  that  of  the 
Danish  governor,  tliis  was  averted.  Once 
in  Calcutta,  the  press  soon  would  have 
been  made  harmless  enough.  Then  the 
arrival  of  additional  missionaries  was  made 
the  occasion  of  terrible  menaces.  Mr. 
Marshman  narrates,  more  patiently  than 
any  one  could  whose  life  had  been  spent 
under  English  liberty,  the  mean  and  wick- 
ed ways  in  which  those  proceedings  were 
conducted,  till  five  missionaries  were  ac- 
tually banished.  The  tale  of  these  pro- 
ceedings throws  floods  of  light  on  the 
moral  career  of  the  Company,  and  fixes 
an  everlasting  stain  on  the  name  and  gov- 
ernment of  Lord  Minto.  But  they  were 
the  last  deeds  of  the  persecutors.  In  1813 
the  British  Parliament  ended  their  power 
to  do  what  a  Christian  government  in  the 
darkest  ages  had  never  done — ^forbid  the 
Gospel  to  be  preached  to  the  heathen. 

From  this  moment  a  new  era  set  in  for 
India ;  the  word  of  God  was  not  bound, 
and  those  who  had  so  long  struggled 
against  a  powerful  government,  were  left 
to  contend  with  their  natural  enemies,  the 
superstitions  and  darkness  of  India.  Yet 
all  the  sorrows  of  Serampore  were  not 
past.  The  system  of  missionaries  being 
partly  supported  by  a  pubUc  body,  and 
partly  by  their  own  earmngs,  is  inherentlj 
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bad.  The  public  body  ought  to  engage 
for  the  man's  full  support,  and  the  mis- 
sionary give  Ills  whole  efforts  to  the  pub- 
lic interest  alone.  Tliis  had  not  been  the 
case  at  Serampore ;  and  seiious,  we  may 
,  Bay  painful,  collision  between  the  mission- 
aries and  the  Society  at  home  was  the 
natm*al  result.  Into  the  results  we  do  not 
enter.  They  will  be  remembered  as  an 
instruction  in  the  future  management  of 
missions. 

The  great  passion  of  Dr.  Carey's  life 
was  to  give  the  holy  Scriptures  to  all 
India  in  the  mother  tongue  of  each  pro- 
vince. Few  things  more  clearly  display 
the  magnitude  of  the  country,  than  the 
difficulty  of  learning  how  many  languages 
are  spoken  in  it.  At  Serampore  a  map 
was  published,  according  to  the  best  light 
of  the  day,  showing  where  each  tongue 
prevailed,  the  errors  of  which  are  a  touch- 
mg  proof  that  India  is  a  region  so  vast  as 
to  baffle  not  only  conception,  but  even  in- 
quiry, for  a  length  of  time.  Pundits  of 
different  nations  were  assembled  at  Seram- 
pore, and  labored  under  the  direction  of 
tbe  missionaries  in  producing  versions  in 
the  various  languages.  Seven  years  was 
the  shortest  period  given  to  the  preparar 
lion  of  any  one  version ;  but  several  pro- 
ceeded simultaneously.  In  the  year  1822 
the  New  Testament  had  been  published  in 
twenty  of  tfie  langtia^es  qffnd^ia.  This 
prodigious  performance  overtaxed  the  re- 
sources at  their  command,  and  brought 
them  into  straits.  These,  and  the  painful 
separation  ft'om  the  Society  in  England 
through  questions  of  property,  clouded 
many  of  their  later  days. 

It  was  more  than  thirty  years  since  Dr. 
Carey,  now  renowned  and  honored,  had 
landed  friendless  on  the  shores  of  Bengal. 
For  the  chief  part  of  that  time  his  two 
great  coadjutors  had  been  joined  with 
him  in  every  success  and  trial.  They  were 
not  alike,  but  well  suited.  They  had 
misunderstandings  with  their  colleagues, 
struggles  with  the  government,  contro- 
versies with  persons  of  other  denomina- 
tions, and  heart-burning  differences  with 
their  Society  in  Fngland;  but  between 
themselves  had  always  subsisted  a  firm 
and  happy  union.  Ward  was  the  most 
genial,  affectionate,  and  eloquent  of  the 
three.  He  was  eminently  devoted  to  the 
service  of  God,  and  happy  in  the  active 
work  of  seeking  souls,  to  bring  them  to 
the  Redeemer.  He  had  been  to  Europe 
and  America,  where  his    speaking    and 


writings  did  much  to  bring  the  mission 
not  only  before  his  own  denomination,  but 
the  public  at  large.  After  having  preached 
one  Wednesday  evening,  he  was  next  day 
seized  with  cholera,  and  speedily  rested 
from  his  labors.  "The  three  old  men," 
says  the  historian,  "  had  lived  and  labored 
together  for  twenty-three  years,  as  if  one 
soul  animated  them,  and  it  was  difficult  to' 
realize  the  fact  that  one  of  them  was  gone.'* 
Grief  turned  a  partial  deafness  of  Dr. 
Marshman  into  a  total  one.  "  I  never," 
he  said  "  did  any  thing,  I  never  published 
a  page  without  consulting  him."  He  had 
first  gained  the  missionary's  reward,  and 
his  brethren  had  yet  to  wait  and  labor. 

Twelve  years  longer  the  two  Titans  of 
Indian  philology  toiled  on  in  love  and  one- 
ness. Marshman  more  than  once  fell,  for 
a  season,  under  the  effects  of  melancholy, 
but  was  mercifully  delivered  from  it,  and 
enabled  to  "  enjoy  almost  a  heaven  upon 
earth"  with  his  Bible,  and  in  his  glorious 
work.  Carey  had  generally  good  though 
not  robust  health.  He  had  reached  his 
seventy-third  year.  More  than  forty  had 
been  spent  in  Bengal  without  a  break. 
He  was,  as  Sir  Charles,  afterwards  Lord, 
Metcalfe  expressed  it,  "surroimded  by 
his  own  good  works,  and  attended  by  the 
respect  and  applause  of  all  good  men." 
He  had  the  feeling  of  every  good  servant 
strong  in  him — ^a  dread  of  "  becoming  use- 
less." To  labor  till  the  hour  of  his  final 
rest  sounded,  by  his  Master's  order,  was 
his  ambition.  Yet  he  was  gently  laid 
aside  for  a  little  while  before  the  moment 
for  meeting  his  Lord.  The  two  old  men 
loved  each  other  like  boys,  and  took  coun- 
sel together  like  patriarchs,  standing  on 
the  banks  of  the  deep  river  we  have  all  to 
cross,  with  the  unseen  but  not  unknown 
shore  only  hidden  below  the  horizon.  Dr. 
Marshman 

"  visited  him  daily,  often  twice  in  the  day,  and 
the  interviews  were  always  marked  hy  cheerful- 
ness. They  had  lived  and  lahored  together  in 
the  same  spot  for  nearly  thirty-five  years.  Ther 
were  the  last  survivors  of  a  generation  which 
had  passed  away,  and  they  seemed  peculiarly  to 
belong  to  each  other." 

"The  progress  of  Christian  truth  in  India 
was  the  chief  topic  of  conversation  with  the 
various  missionary  friends  who  visited  Dr.  Carey 
during  his  illness.  While  confined  to  his  couch, 
Lady  William  Bentinck  repeatedly  came  over  to 
visit  him,  and  Dr.  Wilson,  the  Bishop  of  Cal- 
cutta, came  to  his  dying-bed,  and  asked  his 
benediction.  In  the  prospect  of  death  Dr.  Carey 
exhibited  no  raptures  and  no  apprehensions. 
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He  reposed  the  most  perfect  confidence  m  the  i 
mll-meritoriouB  atoDeiiient  of  the  Redeemer.  He 
felt  the  most  cheerful  resignation  to  the  Ditinc 
wilt,  and  looked  kt  his  own  dissolution  without 
■nj  feeling  of  aniiety.  'Respecting  the  great 
change  before  him,'  writes  Mr.  H&ck,  '  k  single 
■hmde  of  anxietj  1*3  not  croMwd  his  mind  sine* 
the  be^nning  of  his  deoj,  as  fkr  is  I  &m  aware, 
ills  Cbriatian  experience  partakes  of  that  guile- 
less integrity  which  has  been  the  grand  charac- 
teristic  of  his  whole  life  .  .  .  Wc  wonder  that 
he  still  lives,  and  should  not  be  surprised  if  ho 
were  l^ken  off  in  an  hour;  nor  is  such  an  oc- 
currence to  be  regretted.  It  would  only  be 
woakness  in  ua  to  wish  to  detain  him.  He  is 
ripe  for  glory,  and  already  dead  to  all  that  be- 
longa  to  life.'  His  decease  thus  came  softly  on 
his  relatives  and  associates.     On  Sunday,  the 


at  the  side  of  bis  bed,  but  was  apprehenaivi 
he  was  not  recognized:  Mrs.  Care^  put  the 
question  to  him,  and  he  feebly  replied,  '  Yes ;' 
and  far  the  last  time  pressed  the  hand  of  his 
eoUeague.  The  next  morning,  the  9th  of  June, 
bis  spirit  passed  to  the  mauaions  of  the  blest 
He  was  followed  lo  the  grave  by  all  the  native 
Christians,  and  by  many  of  his  Christian  breth- 
ren of  various  denominations,  anxious  to  pay 
the  last  taken  of  reverence  to  the  lather  of 
modem  missions.  Lord  William  Bentinck  was 
at  the  time  at  the  Neelgiry  hills,  but  Lady  Wil- 
liam sent  over  a  letter  of  condolence,  and  de- 
iired  her  chaplain  to  attend  the  funeral"— VoL 
il  pp.  4TS,  477. 

Three  lonely  years  the  last  of  the  giants 
traveled  cheerfully  on,  expecting  to  over- 
take his  happy  comrades.  He  reached 
close  on  his  seventieth  year ;  bowing  to 
his  honored  grave  "  in  graceful  poverty," 
flays  hia  son,  "  after  having  devoted  a  sum 
little  short  of  forty  thousand  pounds  to 
the  mission — and  that,  not  in  one  ostenta- 
tious sum,  but  through  a  life  of  privations." 
On  this  point  the  words  of  the  old  man 
were:  "I  have  never  had  a  miflgiving 
thought  for  having  done  it,  though  I  have 
two  sons  unprovided  for."  Ah !  how  many 
have,  and  ought  to  Lave,  misgivings  for 
not  devoting  thousands  to  such  works,  on 
the  plea  of  providing  for  children — mean- 
ing, thereby,  leaving  them  very  rich  1 
And  of  the  sons  so  le^  how  many  rear  to 
the  father  who  enriches  and,  perhaps, 
ruins  them,  Buch  a  monument  as  the  two 
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noble  volumes  of  which  we  are  about  re- 
luctantly to  take  leave  ? 

A  frightful  danger  from  which  I  lis 
daughter,  now  Lady  Havelock,  barely  es- 
cape with  life,  shook  the  old  man.  Ho 
rapidly  failed : 

"  but  he  was  supported  by  the  blessed  hope  of 
immortality,  and  the  richest  consolations  of  the 
Divine  presence  were  vouchsafed  to  him.  The 
resignation  of  his  mind  and  the  serenity  of  bis 
feelings  afforded  the  clearest  evidence  of  the 
value  of  Christian  truth  at  the  hour  of  approach- 
ing dissolution.  When  apoarenlly  unconscious, 
he  repeatedly  exclaimed ; '  llie  precious  Saviour ! 
He  never  leaves  nor  forsakes.'  Frequently  after 
a  night  of  broken  rest  and  bodily  suffering,  the 
triumph  of  joy  beamed  in  his  eye  in  the  morn- 
ing, as  he  informed  his  friends  that  he  had  ex- 
perienced the  greatest  delight  in  communion 
with  God.  A  week  before  his  death,  the  swell- 
ing began  to  subside,  and  be  felt  a  degree  of 
lightness  of  bead,  but  his  mind  was  still  fixed 
on  the  work  in  which  he  had  been  engaged;  he 
prayed  in  Bengalee,  and  conversed  in  that  lan- 
guage on  spiritual  subjects.  Soon  after,  he  ap- 
peared to  regain  his  strength,  both  of  body  aud 
mind,  and  at  bis  own  request  was  carried  about 
in  bis  'tonjohn,'  or  sedan  chair,  to  take  his  last 
look  at  the  various  objects  on  the  premises.  On 
Thursday  morning  he  caused  the  bearers  to  con- 
vey him  to  the  chapel  where  (he  weekly  pray- 
er-meeting was  held,  and  to  place  him  in  tho 
midst  of  the  congregation  ;  and,  while  seated  in 
his  'tonjohn,'  he  gave  out  in  a  firm  voice  the 
missionary  hynm,  which  he  and  his  colleagues 
had  been  accustomed  to  use  in  eve^  season  of 
difficulty,  till  it  came  to  be  identified  with  their 
names,  and  to  be  designated  '  the  chant  of  the 
Senunpore  miswonarica' " — Vol  iL  p.  616. 

His  last  act  was  to  inquire  "  if  there  was 
any  thing  more  he  could  do  for  the  cause." 
So  slept  the  lost  of  the  Serampo re  fathers, 
three  wonderful  instruments  of  Provi- 
dence, the  contemplation  of  whose  course 
makes  us  feel  that  He  who  draws  such 
men  from  the  cottages  of  shoemakers  and 
weavers,  holds  Indeed  in    His  hand  the 

Eower  to  raise  up  laborers  for  the  widest 
arveat.  Already  the  lives  of  the  three 
are  a  wonder ;  in  a  few  centuries  the  tale 
told  in  thin  book  will  be  considered  a  part 
of  the  history,  not  of  the  Baptist  denomina- 
tion, or  of  Bengal,  but  of  the  hnman  race. 
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THE      TWO      WORLDS. 


Two  worlds  there  are.     To  one  our  eyes  we  strain — 
Whose  masic  joys  we  shall  not  see  again : 

Bright  haze  of  morning  vails  its  glimmering  shore. 
Ah !  truljr  breathed  we  there 
Intoxicating  air — 
Glad  were  our  hearts  in  that  sweet  realm  of  Nevermore. 

The  lover  there  drank  her  delicious  breath 
Whose  love  has  jrielded  since  to  change  or  death : 
The  mother  kissed  her  child  whose  days  are  o*er. 
Alas !  too  soon  have  fled 
The  irreclaimable  dead : 
We  see  them — ^visions  strange^— amid  the  Nevermore. 

The  merry  song  some  maiden  used  to  sing — 
The  brown  brown  hair  that  once  was  wont  to  cling 
To  temples  long  clay-cold :  to  the  very  core 
They  strike  our  weary  hearts, 
As  some  vexed  memory  starts, 
From  that  long-faded  land — ^the  realm  of  Nevermora 

It  is  perpetual  summer  there.    But  here 
Sadly  we  may  remember  rivers  clear, 

And  harebells  quivering  on  the  meadow-floor. 
For  brighter  bells  and  bluer, 
For  tenderer  hearts  and  truer 
People  that  happy  land — the  realm  of  Nevermore. 

Upon  the  frontier  of  this  shadowy  land 
\V  c,  ^Igrims  of  eternal  sorrow,  stand : 

What  realm  lies  forward,  with  its  happier  store 

Of  forests  green  and  deep. 

Of  vaUeys  hushed  in  sleep. 

And  lakes  most  peaceful  ?    *Ti3  the  land  of  Evermore. 

Very  far  off  its  marble  cities  seem — 
Very  far  off — ^beyond  our  sensual  dream — 

Its  woods,  unruffled  by  the  wild  wind's  roar : 
Yet  does  the  turbulent  surge 
Howl  on  its  very  verge. 
One  moment — and  we  breathe  within  the  Evermore. 

They  whom  we  loved  and  lost  so  long  ago 
Dwell  in  those  cities  far  from  mortal  woe — 

Haunt  those  fresh  woodlands,  whence  sweet  carolings  soar. 
Eternal  peace  have  they : 
God  wipes  their  tears  away : 
They  drink  that  river  of  life  which  flows  for  Evermore. 

Thither  we  hasten  through  these  regions  dim, 
But  lo !  the  wide  wings  of  the  seraphim 

Shine  in  the  sunset.     On  that  joyous  shore 
Our  lightened  hearts  shall  know 
The  life  of  long  ago : 
The  sorrow-burden^  past  shall  fade  for  Evermore. 

MoBTnisR  Collins. 
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IDYLLS      OF      THE      KING.* 


Without  dispute,  the  first  place  among 
living  poets  is  universally  accorded  to 
Alfred  Tennyson  ;  and  perhaps  he  stands 
more  decidedly  in  advance  of  his  contem- 
poraries than  did  ever  English  poet  of  a 
former  generation.  Of  course  there  are 
many  sciolists  who  affect  to  depreciate  his 
style  and  genius,  and  some  intelligent  per- 
sons who  Irom  slight  knowledge  or  imper- 
fect sympathy  incline  to  hesitate,  or  de- 
mur ;  but  he  has  the  suffr^iges  of  all  who 
rightly  and  scrupulously  exercise  the  poetic 
franchise.  He  is  Laureate  bv  national  as 
well  as  royal  favor :  raised  by  deliberate 
choice  of  Majesty,  his  position  is  almost 
equally  confirmed  by  critical  award  and 
popular  assent.  Indeed,  there  was  and  is 
no  second  candidate.  No  name  rising  to 
the  lips  makes  the  hand  hesitate  in  pla- 
cing the  honorary  wreath  upon  his  fore- 
head. It  is  only  by  an  effort  of  recollec- 
tion that  we  can  call  to  mind  the  names 
of  any  possible  pretenders  to  his  crown ; 
and  the  best  (as  well  as  the  worst)  among 
them  exhibit  marks  of  his  authority  and 
influence. 

We  might  now  distinguish  ourselves  by 
finding  a  thousand  faults  in  the  Laureate^s 
new  production.  After  so  full  an  admis- 
sion of  Mr.  Tennyson's  poetic  supremacy 
— ^not  for  the  first  time  made  to  our  read- 
ers— ^it  would  be  quite  in  keeping  with 
the  pretensions  of  modern  criticism  to  put 
in  a  handsome  qualification  of  his  merits ; 
for  how  easily  may  the  critic  thus  magnify 
his  office,  or  suggest  the  inference  of  his 
own  unrivaled  penetration !  Unfortu- 
nately— or  fortunately,  as  the  case  may  be 
— it  is  too  late  for  us  to  avail  ourselves  of 
this  admirable  trick.  We  have  already 
intimated  in  a  former  paper,  and  we  re- 
peat it  now  with  emphasis,  that  the  critic's 
office  practically  ceases  in  the  case  6f  poets 
of  the  highest  order ;  in  such  presence  all 
is  admitted  privilege  and  prerogative. 
This  is  neither  blinded  homage  nor  un- 
meet subservience :  it  is  a  conclusion  and 
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conduct  warranted  and  imposed  by  the 
fitness  of  things.  If  the  position  and 
powers  of  some  greot  genius  are  once  at- 
tained and  recogni^^ed,  beyond  reasonable 
doubt,  it  is  clear  that  the  ordinary  rules 
of  criticism,  always  to  a  great  extent  me- 
chanical and  formal,  are  of  no  further  use. 
The  leading-strings  of  a  child  are  more 
helpful  to  a  man,  the  primer  and  spelling- 
book  of  more  service  to  the  hoary  and 
illustrious  scholar,  than  the  critic's  teach- 
ing to  a  truly  great  poet.  He  has  left  all 
his  schoolmasters  far  behind — and  they 
never,  first  or  last,  taught  him  any  of  the 
true  inestimable  lore  with  which  he  is  en- 
riching all  mankind.  He  has  gathered  for 
himself  all  that  is  essentia.,  and  rare,  and 
beyond  price.  If  he  comes  back  to  us, 
let  us  sit  at  his  feet  and  listen.  He  will 
enlarge  for  us  the  sphere  of  truth  as  well 
as  the  theory  of  art,  and  show  us  in  a 
thousand  ways  how  the  one  may  rise  in 
endless  accommodation  and  growth  to- 
wards the  illimitable  reaches  ot  the  other. 
Thus  nobly  taught,  and  richly  entertained, 
we  shall  learn  to  repair  frequently  to  the 
poet's  muse,  as  Numa  to  the  presence  of 
Egeria,  that  we  may  see  the  features  of 
truth  in  the  face  of  beauty,  have  our 
kingly  reason  molded  by  diviner  tender- 
ness, and,  ever  listening  with  reverence 
and  serious  pleasure,  find  that  the  genius 
of  nature  is  charged  with  lessons  of  jus- 
tice, providence,  and  social  virtue. 

We  come  then  to  Mr.  Tennyson's  vol- 
ume, not  to  criticise,  but  to  learn,  and  to 
share  its  lessons  with  our  readers.  Much 
expectation  had  been  raised  by  its  an- 
nouncement, and  an  excitement  almost 
popular  has  attended  its  immediate  issue. 
vVhen  the  subject  of  the  new  poem  be- 
came known,  the  public  curiosity  was  still 
more  busy  and  alert.  It  was  then  remem- 
bered that  the  poet  had  long  brooded  on 
the  story  of  King  Arthur  and  the  Knights 
of  the  Round  Table ;  and  that  a  fine  frag- 
ment en  the  mythic  hero  was  conspicuous 
among  his  earliest  pieces.  Some  ground 
for  speculation  as  well  as  for  hope  existed. 
The  poem  was  nearly  certain  to  be  a  wel- 
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come  largess  of  poetic  thought ;  but  was 
it  not  also  in  the  nature  of  a  grand  ex- 
periment ?  The  famous  legend  of  King 
Arthur  was  a  species  of  poetic  CTttx. 
Confessedly  beautiful  in  itself,  and  dimly 
associated  with  the  historic  muse  of  Eng- 
land, there  remained  considerable  doubt 
of  its  poetic  capabilities.  It  was  true  that 
Milton  had  long  cherished  the  intention  of 
making  it  the  subject  of  that  last  effort 
for  which  he  was  "mewing  his  mighty 
strength;*'  but  then  Milton  had  himself 
abandoned  the  design,  and  all  the  critics 
congratulated  him  on  his  prudent  resolu- 
tion. 

In  truth,  the  difficulties  to  be  sur- 
mounted in  the  treatment  of  this  theme 
were  not  exaggerated.  Nothing  could 
seem  less  likely,  on  a  first  view,  to  enlist 
the  sympathies  of  modem  Englishmen 
than  a  revival,  in  elaborate  poetic  frame, 
of  Arthur's  shadowy  and  mysterious 
court.  We  must  not  be  tempted  into  a 
dissertation  on  the  origin  of  these  fine  le- 
gends— certainly  the  finest  which  the  age 
of  chivalry  has  bequeathed  to  us — ^but  we 
may  assume  that  they  are  beyond  the  re- 
gion of  authentic  history.  At  the  pre- 
sent time  they  have  no  hold  upon  the  na- 
tional mind,  even  as  historical  tradition. 
They  have  not  even  a  local  habitat.  They 
are  not  associated  with  our  laws,  like  the 
reign  of  Alfred,  nor  with  a  crisis  in  our 
history,  like  the  death  of  Harold.  They 
may  mrnish  pretty  fables  and  moralities 
for  brief  song  or  ballad  measure ;  but  of 
epic  pretensions  they  have  absolutely  none. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  story  of  Pen- 
dragon  asserts  itself  as  the  perfection  of 
mythic  history ;  and  mythic  history  is  the 
purest  region  of  poetical  romance.  No 
great  poet  is  original  in  the  sense  of  in- 
venting his  own  plots ;  but  neither  is  he 
content  to  take  his  story  ready  molded 
and  hardened  into  a  fact  of  history.  He 
boiTows  material  that  is  yet  in  a  plastic 
condition.  However  great  a  realist  he 
may  be,  both  characters  and  events  are 
for  him  mainly  typical^  or  representative ; 
where  else  would  be  his  power  over  the 
sympathies  and  passions  of  mankind,  and 
where  the  value  of  the  lessons  which  he 
distills  into  our  hearts  ?  It  is  evi4ent  that 
the  floating  legends  of  a  superstitious  but 
heroic  age  are  just  the  sort  of  material  he 
requires ;  something  between  history  and 
allegory ;  some  incident  which  fiction  has 
early  seized  upon,  and  shaped  and  im- 
proved to  its  own  needs ;  some  character, 


seen  for  a  moment  in  its  noblest  attitude, 
and  thenceforward  transfigured  by  imagi- 
nation  into  all  that  virtue  or  ambition 
would  set  before  itself. 

Now  all  these  conditions,  and  many 
others  hardly  less  essential,  are  fulfilled 
by  the  Arthurian  legends  in  a  very  mar- 
velous way.  The  incidents  themselves 
are  various  and  beautiful,  as  well  as  most 
abundant ;  while  the  theory  of  the  whole 
is  wonderfully  elastic  for  the  poet's  special 
purpose.  The  features  of  British  scenery, 
in  its  most  primitive  state,  afford  some 
appropriate  hints  of  local  color.  The  ele- 
ment of  the  supernatural  is  furnished  by 
the  stories  of  Morgane  the  faery  and  of 
Merlin  the  enchanter.  But  most  availa- 
ble of  all  are  the  moral  traits  which  dis- 
tinguish the  prime  age  of  Christian  chi- 
valry. In  spite  of  occasional  lapse  and 
fault — or  even  more  strikingly  because  of 
these — King  Arthur  and  his  knights  are 
found  knit  together  by  sentiments  of 
loyalty  and  friendship,  and  banded  in  the 
cause  of  honor  and  religion.  They  sev- 
erally illustrate  all  the  social  types  of 
Christian  virtue.  The  lowest  in  their 
scale  is  that  Courage  which  ranked  highest 
in  the  code  of  pagan  honor.  We  have 
then,  in  beautiful  gradation.  Truth,  Tem- 
perance, Chastity,  and  Magnanimity  — 
which  last  may  be  taken  as  the  type  of 
Christian  Charity  in  a  rude  and  violent 
and  haughty  age;  and  as  the  outward 
link,  if  not  rather  as  the  crowning  grace, 
of  these  high  qualities,  we  have  the  most 
eminent  and  knightly  gift  of  Courtesy, 
summing  up  all  the  virtues  of  Christian 
gentlehood  in  a  well-nigh  perfect  manner. 
Arthur  himself  was  the  pink  of  courtesy ; 
but  the  peers  of  his  court  were  only  less 
distinguished  than  their  "  blameless  king." 

"  For  in  those  days 
No  knight  of  Arthur^s  noblest  dealt  in  scorn ; 
But  if  a  man  were  halt  or  hunched,  in  him 
By  those  whom  God  had  made  fulMimbed  and 

tall, 
Scorn  was  allowed  as  part  of  his  defect, 
And  he  was  answered  softly  by  the  King 
And  all  his  TMe:'— Idylls,  p.  227. 

We  say  that  these  are  the  ethical  fea 
tures  of  the  great  romaunt  of  chivalry. 
But  they  are  to  be  traced  only  by  a  pure 
mind  and  patient  study.  The  crude  mass 
of  fiction  in  which  they  are  embedded 
contains  abundance  of  exceptionable  mat- 
ter. There  is  much  of  gross  and  more  of 
frivolous  kind.     Many  stories  occur  in 
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which  only  gleams  of  ideal  virtues  are 
Buffered  to  break  through  the  cloud  of 
opposing  vices,  and  in  which  rapine,  treach- 
ery, and  license  betray  the  manners  of  a 
lawless  age.  It  is  therefore  that  the  high- 
est qualities  are  demanded  in  the  poet 
who  undertakes  to  seize  the  spirit  of  this 
myth,  and  to  project  it  on  our  hearts  in 
lessons  of  abiding  truth  and  beauty. 
Mere  gifts  of  fancy,  and  light  talents  of 
description,  will  not  suffice  here.  The 
humorist  and  the  colorist  will  hardly  avoid 
the  abuse  of  their  rich  gifts :  most  likely 
they  will  riot  in  a  country  which  they 
have  not  power  to  rule.  Something  no- 
bler, something  stronger,  than  the  muse 
of  Byron  or  of  Moore  is  wanted  to  give 
reality  and  meaning  to  these  historic 
dreams  ;  but  genius  that  is  both  high  and 
true  will  do  it  for  us,  and  do  it  easily, 
effectually,  and  almost  necessarily.  For 
the  poet  whose  page  does  not  reflect  the 
changeless  morality  of  social  laws— often 
offended,  but  never  without  resistance, 
and  recoil,  and  virtual  triumph — is  quite 
as  much  at  fault  as  the  philosopher  who 
should  question  or  deny  the  rule  of  wis- 
dom and  benevolence  in  nature.  We  may 
say  at  once  that  Mr.  Tennyson  has  passed 
uuseduced  through  this  enchanted  region. 
The  purity  of  his  muse  is  in  admirable 
keeping  with  the  dignity  of  his  preten- 
sions. No  soil  of  the  old  licentious  troti- 
veres  is  found  upon  his  robes. 

It  is  high  time  now  to  let  the  poet  an- 
swer for  himself.  The  IdyUs  of  the  pre- 
sent volume  are  four  in  number.  The 
first  and  longest  is  entitled  "  Enid,"  and 
recounts  how  Prince  Geraint : 

"  A  knidht  of  Arthur's  court, 
A  tributary  prince  of  Devon,  one 
Of  that  great  Order  of  the  Table  Round :" 

won  to  himself  the  daughter  of  Earl 
Yniol,  and  then  in  suspicious  mood  made 
trial  of  her  loyalty  and  temper.  The 
story  has  some  faint  resemblance  to  that 
of  Patient  Grrissel,  celebrated  in  the  pages 
of  Chaucer ;  and  though  not  so  strikmg 
and  pathetic  in  itself,  we  should  not  hesi- 
tate to  assign  it  equal  poetic  rank.  It  is 
almost  a  sin  to  change  the  flowing  beauty 
of  the  narrative  for  any  summary  of  ours ; 
but  we  must  briefly  connect  the  few  pas- 
sages which  the  occasion  tempts  us  to 
transcribe. 

Queen  Guinevere,  having  been  "  lost  in 
dreams,"  repairs  at  a  late  hoar  to  join  the 


hunt  which  Arthur  is  pursuing;  and, 
standing  with  her  maid  upon  a  little  knoll, 
she  is  presently  joined  by  Prince  Geraint, 
who: 

"  Late  also,  wearing  neither  hunting  dress 
Nor  weapon,  save  a  golden-hilted  hrand, 
Came  flashing  quickly  through  the  shallow 

ford 
Behind  them,  and  so  galloped  up  the  knolL** 

WhOe  they  wait  together  listening  for 
the  hunt,  a  cavalcade  goes  by,  consisting 
of  knight,  lady,  and  dwarf;  and  the  Queen, 
not  remembering  to  have  seen  the  knight 
at  court,  sends  her  maiden  to  demand  of 
the  dwarf  his  master's  name.  The  churl 
flatly  denies  her,  and  even  strikes  at  the 
maiden  with  his  whip.  Geraint  is  furions 
at  this  treatment : 

"  His  quick  instinctive  hand 
Caught  at  the  hilt  as  to  abolish  him : 
But  he,  from  his  exceeding  manfulness, 
And  pure  nobility  of  temperament, 
Wroth  to  be  wroth  with  such  a  worm,  rcfirained.'* 

Eventually  the  prince  resolves  to  follow 
the  insulting  party,  and  takes  leave  for 
that  purpose : 

"  *  Farewell,  fair  prince,'  answered  the  stately 
Queen, 
*  Be  prosperous  in  this  journey  as  in  all ; 
And  may  you  light  on  all  things  that  you  love : 
But  ere  you  wed  with  any,  bring  your  bride, 
And  I,  were  she  the  daughter  of  a  king, 
Yea,  though  she  were  a  beggar  from  the  hedge, 
Will  clothe  her  for  her  bridals  like  the  sun.' " 

The  journey  and  adventure  of  the 
prince  are  then  described — ^howhe  follow- 
ed the  insulting  three  "  through  many  a 
grassy  glade  and  valley,"  right  through 
tlie  wood,  and  over  a  high  ridge  behind 
which  they  sank,  till  coming  there  him- 
self he  beheld  "  the  long  street  of  a  little 
town,  in  a  long  valley,"  with  a  new  white 
fortress  and  a  castle  in  decay ;  and  how 
he  saw  the  three  enter  the  fortress,  and 
coming  to  the  to^vn  found  all  the  armor- 
ers busy  for  some  personage  called  the 
Sparrow  Hawk;  and  could  obtain  no 
lodging  till  directed  to  the  old  castle, 
where  Earl  Yniol  nursed  in  poverty  the 
memory  of  better  days,  and  vented  his 
spleen  upon  "this  hedge-row  thie^  the 
Sparrow  Hawk."  A  hundred  delicate 
traits  are  lost  in  this  recital :  but  our 
readers  shall  follow  closely  the  next  foot- 
steps of  the  prince,  be  arrested  like  him, 
ana  listen  to  the  same  enchantment : 
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^  And  while  he  waited  in  the  castle  court, 
The  voice  of  Enid,  YnioFs  daughter,  rang 
Clear  through  the  open  casement  of  the  hall, 
Singing ;  and  as  the  sweet  voice  of  a  bird 
Hesurd  by  the  lander  in  a  lonely  isle. 
Moves  him  to  think  what  kind  of  bird  it  is 
That  sings  so  delicately  clear,  and  make 
Conjecture  of  the  pluma^  and  the  form ; 
So  the  sweet  voice  of  Emd  moved  Geraint ; 
And  made  him  like  a  man  abroad  at  morn 
When  first  the  liquid  note  beloved  of  men 
Comes  flying  over  many  a  windy  wave 
To  Britain,  and  in  April  suddenly 
Breaks  from  a  coppice  gemmed  with  green 

and  red, 
And  he  suspends  his  converse  with  a  friend, 
Or  it  may  be  the  labor  of  his  hands, 
To  think  or  say :  *  There  is  the  nightingale  j' 
So  fared  it  with  Qeraint,  who  thought  and  said, 
*Here,  by  God's  grace,  is  the  one  voice  for 
me. 

It  chanced  the  song  that  Enid  sang  was  one 
Of  Fortune  and  her  wheel,  and  Enid  sang : 

•  Turn,  Fortune,  turn  thy  wheel  and  lower  the 

proud ; 
Turn  thy  wild  wheel  through  sunshine,  storm, 

and  cloud ; 
Thy  wheel  and  thee  we  neither  love  nor  hate. 

•  Turn,  Fortune,  turn  thy  wheel  with  smile  or 

frown ; 
With  that  wild  wheel  we  go  not  up  or  down  ; 
Our  hoard  is  little  but  our  hearts  are  great 

•  Smile,  and  we  smile,  the  lords  of  many  lands ; 
Frown,  and  we  smile,  the  lords  of  our  own 

hands ; 
For  man  is  man  and  master  of  his  fate. 

*Tum,  turn,  thy  wheel  above  the  staring 

crowd ; 
Thy  wheel  and  thou  are  shadows  in  the  cloud ; 
Thy  wheel  and  thee  we  neither  love  nor  hate.' " 

The  voice  ceases  on  the  ear,  and  Ger- 
aint makes  acquaintance  with  the  singer. 
It  presently  appears  that  the  knight  called 
Sparrow  Ilawk  has  wronged  the  old  earl 
and  his  family  ;  and  the  prince  may  now 
revenge  at  one  stroke  an  injury  to  this 
fair  maid,  as  well  as  an  insult  to  his  Queen. 
He  soon  humiliates  the  boastful  upstart, 
and  claims  Enid  for  his  bride.  Consent 
is  soon  obtained  ;  but  the  maiden  is  per- 
plexed at  the  poor  appearance  she  is  like 
to  make  at  King  Arthur's  court — 

**  All  staring  at  her  in  her  faded  silk.'* 

Her  lady-niother  comes  to  her  relief 
with  a  splendid  garment  long-lost,  and 
now  recovered  from  the  wreck  of  their 
fortunes. 


"  See  here,  my  child,  how  fresh  the  colors  look, 
How  fast  they  hold,  like  colors  of  a  shell 
That  keeps  the  wear  and  polish  of  the  wava 

•  •  •  .  • 

So  clothe  yourself  in  this  that  better  fits 
Our  mended  fortunes  and  a  prince's  bride ; 
For  though  you  won  the  prize  of  fairest  fair, 
And  though  I  heard  him  call  you  fairest  fair, 
Let  never  maiden  think,  however  fair, 
She  is  not  fairer  in  new  clothes  than  old. 
And  should  some  great  court-lady  say,  the 

Prince 
Hath  picked  a  ragged  robin  from  the  hedge. 
And  like  a  madman  brought  her  to  the  court, 
Then  were  you  shamed,  and  worse,  might 

shame  the  Prince, 
To  whom  we  are  beholden ;  but  I  know. 
When  my  dear  child  is  set  forth  at  the  best, 
That  neither  court  nor  country  though  they 

sought 
Through  all  the  provinces  like  those  of  old 
That  lighted  on  Queen  Esther,  has  her  match.'' 

Enid  gladly  assumes  this  new  attire,  to 
the  admiration  of  her  lady  mother.  But 
Prince  Geraint  will  not  have  it  so— he  en- 
treats that  she  will  ride  forth  with  him  in 
her  faded  silk.  The  passage  in  which  he 
gives  the  motives  of  this  request  is  as  full 
of  truth  as  it  is  of  beauty ;  but  we  must 
positively  resist  the  temptation  to  boiTow 
more,  at  least  from  this  first  idyll.  Such 
a  resolution  forbids  us  to  proceed  with 
the  story,  which  can  only  be  told  one 
way,  the  briefest  and  the  best  of  any :  for 
poetry  is  the  most  condensed  as  well  as 
the  brightest  form  of  human  lore,  and  to 
turn  it  into  prose  is  to  change  gold  into 
inferior  coin — for  added  bulk  you  lose 
both  beauty  and  compactness.  We  may 
add,  however,  a  few  general  words.  The 
proper  subject  of  the  idyll  only  begins  from 
this  point,  all  the  foregoing  being  included 
in  an  episode  by  way  of  retrospect.  The 
trial  to  which  Enid  is  submitted  arises 
from  the  rumors  rife  about  the  Queen, 
which  might  be  supposed  to  afiect  unfa- 
vorably one  so  near- and  dear  to  her  as 
Enid  ;  but  she  proves  a  true  wife  and  ten- 
der woman ;  and  her  lord  owns  it  for  onco 
and  all.  The  moment  of  their  reconcile- 
ment is  exquisitely  described  as  the  open- 
ing of  a  new  and  dearer  life,  by  the  access 
of  profound  sympathy  and  the  dawnings 
of  a  perfect  confidence : 

"  And  never  yet,  since  high  in  Paradise 
O'er  the  four  rivers  the  first  roses  blew, 
Came  puro^  pleasure  unto  mortal  kind 
Than  lived  through  her,  who  in  that  perilous 

hour 
Put  hand  to  hand  beneath  her  husband's  heart, 
And  felt  him  hers  again :  she  did  not  weep, 
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But  o*cr  her  meek  eyes  came  a  happy  mist^ 
Like  that  which  kept  the  heart  of  Eden  green 
Before  the  useful  trouble  of  the  rain.' 

The  second  Idyll  recounts  the  wiles  of 
*' lissome  Vivien,''  coiled  serpent-like  at 
the  feet  of  Merlin,  and  bent  on  drawing 
from  the  sage  enchanter  the  secret  of  his 
spell.  It  is  the  story  of  Dalilah  with  a  dif- 
ference. The  contrast  of  youth  and  age, 
of  vanity  and  wisdom,  of  sly  attack  and 
dexterous  rebutter,  is  admirably  sustained. 
The  style,  the  invention,  and  the  music 
are  also  wonderful,  and  the  whole  so  linked 
together  that  extract  seems  impossible 
without  fracture  of  the  golden  chain.  Yet 
there  is  one  lyric  gem — one  heart-shaped 
pendent — that  may  easily  be  detached. 
This  is  the  song  of  Vivien : 

"  In  love,  if  love  be  love,  if  love  be  ours, 
Faith  and  unfaith  can  ne'er  be  equal  powers : 
Unfaith  in  aught  is  want  of  faith  in  all. 

"  It  is  the  little  rift  within  the  lute, 
That  by  and  by  will  make  the  music  mute, 
And  ever  widening  slowly  silence  alL 

"  The  little  rift  within  the  lover's  lute. 
Or  little  pitted  speck  in  garnered  fruit, 
That  rotting  inward  slowly  molders  all. 

"  It  is  not  worth  the  keeping :  let  it  go. 
But  shall  it?  answer,  darling,  answer,  no; 
And  trust  mo  not  at  all  or  all  in  alL" 

We  need  hardly  say  that  the  wisdom 
and  experience  of  the  sage  are  not  proof 
against  the  seductive  wiles  of  Vivien.  He 
parries  her  assaults  for  a  time  with  equal 
skill  and  constancy ;  rebuts  her  slander  of 
the  knights,  and  rebukes  her  changing  fits 
of  vanity  and  spleen  ;  but  in  all  such  cases 
to  parley  is  to  yield.  Vivien  is  determined 
to  have  the  wizard's  secret.  Taking  ad- 
vantage of  a  storm  that  breaks  over  their 
heads,  and  hurls  its  bolts  at  their  feet,  she 
affects  terror  and  repentance,  and  clings 
to  Merlin  for  safety  and  for  pardon. 

"  She  blamed  herself  for  telling  hearsay  tales : 
She  shook  from  fear,  and  for  her  fault  she  wept 
Of  petulancy  :  she  called  him  lord  and  liege, 
Her  seer,  her  bard,  her  silver  star  of  eve, 
Her  God,  her  Merlin,  the  one  passionate  love 
Of  her  whole  life ;  and  ever  overhead 
Bellowed  the  tempest,  and  the  rotten  branch 
Snapt  in  the  rushing  of  the  river-rain 
Above  them ;  and  in  change  of  glare  and  gloom 
Her  eyes  and  neck  glittering  went  and  came : 
Till  now  the  storm,  its  burst  of  passion  spent, 
Moaning  and  calling  out  of  other  lands, 


Had  left  the  ravaged  woodland  yet  once  more 
To  peace ;  and  what  should  not  have  been  had 

been, 
For  Merlin,  overtalked  and  overworn, 
Had  yielded,  told  her  all  the  charm,  and  slept 

Then,  in  one  moment,  she  put  forth  the  charm 
Of  woven  paces  and  of  waving  hands, 
And  in  the  hollow  oak  he  lay  as  dead, 
And  lost  to  life  and  use  and  name  and  fame. 

Then  crying,  *  I  have  made  his  glory  mine,' 
And  shrieking  out,  *  O  fool !'  the  harlot  leapt 
Adown  the  forest,  and  the  thicket  closed 
Behind  her,  and  the  forest  echoed  *  fool.'  " 

When  80  rare  a  thin^  as  a  new  poem 
comes  before  us,  it  may  be  well  to  analyze 
it  rather  carefully.  Perhaps  we  may  learn 
from  its  texture  some  secret  of  its  princi- 
ple and  growth. 

A  close  examination  of  the  Idylls  re- 
minds us  that  the  elements  of  poetic  lan- 
guage are  the  simplest  possible.  The 
author  never  strives  to  be  intensely  poet- 
ical in  phrase  or  simile.  No  word  in  his 
poem  lays  claim  to  separate  notice,  any 
more  than  a  single  flake  of  snow  that  con- 
tributes to  the  beauty  of  a  winter  land- 
scape. It  is  the  succession  of  words  and 
phrases  that  realizes  the  desired  effect. 
Tlius,  in  the  commencement  of  a  charming 
idyll,  third  of  the  present  series — 

"  Elaine  the  fair,  Elaine  the  lovable, 
Elaine  the  lily  maid  of  Astolat," 

each  term  is  separately  trite  and  simple  ; 
and  taken  together  they  suggest  only  a 
pleasing  outline  of  youth  and  grace — ^but 
that  is  just  the  preparation  most  suited  to 
the  artist's  further  purpose.  Then  mark 
the  filling  up.  Hereafter  we  have  no 
minute  description  of  personal  features ; 
but  the  outline  is  filled  in  with  moral 
traits,  and  a  quiet  course  of  narrative 
completes  the  portrait  and  the  picture 
together : 

"  — ^High  in  her  chamber  up  a  tower  to  the  east, 
Guarded  the  sacred  shield  of  Lancelot ; 
Which  first  she  placed  where  morning's  ear- 
liest ray 
Might  strike  it,  and  awake  her  with  the 

gleam ; 
Then,  fearing  rust  or  soilure,  fashioned  for  it 
A  case  of  silk,  and  braided  thereupon 
All  the  devices  blazoned  on  the  shield 
In  their  own  tinct,  and  added,  of  her  will, 
A  border  fantasy  of  branch  and  flower. 
And  yellow-throated  nestling  in  the  nest 
Nor  rested  thus  content,  but  day  by  day. 
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Leaving    her   household   and   good  fiither, 

climbed 
That  eastern  tower,  and  entering  barred  her 

door, 
Stript  off  the  case,  and  read  the  naked  shield ; 
Now  guessed  a  hidden  meaning  in  his  arma, 
Now  made  a  pretty  history  to  herself 
Of  every  dint  a  sword  haa  beaten  in  it, 
And  every  scratch  a  lance  had  made  upon  it. 
Conjecturing  when  and  where :  this  cut  is 

fresh, 
That  ten  years  back ;  this  dealt  him  at  Caer- 

lyie, 

That  at  Caerleon ;  this  at  Camelot : 

And  ah,  God's  mercy,  what  a  stroke  was 

there! 
And  here  a  thrust  that  might  have  killed,  but 

God 
Broke  the  strong  lance  and  rolled  the  enemy 

down 
And  saved  him :  so  she  lived  in  fantasy.'' 

And  so  the  story  proceeds,  leisurely, 
quietly,  as  the  dawn  creeps  on  and  widens 
into  the  richer  beauty  of  day.  In  this 
case  it  is  the  old  new  story  of  unrequited 
love.  We  must  not  be  tempted  to  enter 
on  its  merits  or  extract  its  beauties ;  for 
our  space  would  hardly  serve  for  either, 
and  something  still  better  lies  before  us. 

Another  feature  may  be  traced  in  the 
verbal  structure  of  this  poem :  it  is  the 
work  of  conscientious,  laborious,  and  con- 
summate art.  We  may  learn  from  this  and 
other  instances  that  it  is  the  poets  most 
favored  by  nature  who  fortify  their  genius 
with  the  utmost  resources  at  their  com- 
mand. It  is  necessary,  but  not  enough, 
that  a  poet  should  be  poet  born.  Nature 
has  often  done  her  part  when  the  result 
lias  been  imperfect,  partial,  and  sometimes 
pitifid.  The  truth  is,  that  moral  qualities 
are  quite  as  essential  to  the  poet  as  intel- 
lectual ones ;  and  especially  that  moral 
energy  wliich  is  required  to  exert  and  to 
coordinate  all  the  faculties  before  a  pro- 
duct of  the  higher  imagination  is  perfectly 
matured.  It  may  seem  strange  to  say  so 
of  a  dainty  poem,  which  reads  like  the  in- 
spiration of  a  quiet  mood,  and  falls  from 
the  lips  of  beauty  in  her  boudoir  in  an 
easy,  natural  strain,  like  the  silk  unwind- 
ing from  her  silver  reel — ^but  so  it  is: 
every  line  in  this  volume  has  been  forged 
at  a  white  heat,  and  every  dfentcd  stroke 
has  been  given  with  steady,  true,  and  de- 
liberate aim.  But  this  comparison  serves 
only  to  illustrate  the  amount  and  not  the 
kind  of  labor  bestowed  upon  the  work 
before  us.  Wo  may  rather  compare  the 
poem  itself  to  ancient  tapestiy  of  the 
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finest  sort :  every  inch  of  it  contains  some 
portion  of  the  legend,  some  web  of  home- 
ly stuff,  some  shreds  of  silver  warp,  and 
withal  some  lines  of  golden  thread.  It  is 
honest,  pure,  and  skillful  workmanship 
throughout.  Plain  Saxon  English  is  the 
artist's  raw  material.  Ilis  words  are  the 
original  names  of  the  things  for  which 
they  stand,  and  so  appear  to  be  thorough- 
ly identified  with  them,  needing  no  trans- 
lation in  the  reader's  mind.  Our  author 
always  calls  a  spade  a  spade — not  in  the 
sense  of  speaking  coarse  ideas,  but  in  that 
of  using  plain  and  simple  terms.  There 
is  also  tlic  utmost  clearness  and  directness 
in  the  narrative  —  no  strange  inversions 
and  other  licenses  of  grammar  so  fre- 
quently employed  as  the  privilege  of 
poetry  and  the  chief  distinction  of  poetic 
language.  Mr.  Tennyson  stands  first  upon 
the  merit  of  his  ideas,  and  then  upon  the 
simplicity  and  aptness  of  the  terms  by 
which  they  are  conveyed.  It  is  evident 
that  he  submits  the  merit  of  his  poetry  to 
the  severest  test  by  thus  declining  all  ex- 
trinsic show.  Accordingly,  his  style  in- 
vites only  the  scholar,  the  moralist,  the 
student  of  nature,  and  the  man  of  pure 
and  cultivated  imagination ;  and  to  these 
he  yields  up,  without  artifice  or  reserve, 
the  chaste  forms  of  truth  and  beauty 
which  it  is  his  privilege  to  create.  The 
poet  who  discards  the  aid  of  vulgar  and 
conventional  oniament  relies  thenceforth 
on  the  power  of  more  genuine  attractions ; 
and  it  is  nearly  certain  that  greater  ethical 
purity  will  be  the  reward  of  his  abstemi- 
ous art.  Poetry  of  the  highest  stamp, 
though  not  expressly  didactic,  wiU  always 
be  distinguished  by  the  dignity  of  its 
moral  sentiments.  The  poem  itself  may 
not  be  shaped  by  some  determined  moral 
purpose — that  would  only  be  analogous  to 
the  act  of  a  gardener  who  should  trim  his 
yew  tree  to  the  form  of  a  funeral  monu* 
ment ;  but  just  thoughts  and  noble  senti- 
ments will  abound  in  his  work  like  blos- 
soms on  the  tree,  not  hiding  its  symmetry, 
but  manifesting  at  once  its  vitality  and 
character.  This  is  seen  in  some  of  the 
choicest  poems  of  our  language.  What 
so  picturesque,  so  musical,  so  bright  with 
images  of  fancy,  as  the  Masque  of  Comus  f 
Yet  its  finest  passages — those  that  linger 
longest  on  the  ear,  because  they  have  a 
charm  for  the  listening  heart — are  tributes 
to  the  beauty  and  excellence  of  virtue. 
The  last  accents  of  the  Attendant  Spirit 
only  betray  the  secret  mission  of  the  Musei 
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U'fAiar  th*£i  tL*r  spK^rr  chinie : 

Of  if  Tirtuft  fob?/.*  were, 

JiukTea  itM:^  "srould  Et»p  to  htr.** 

TiJi'-.  v^Aiiae  of  3Ir.  Tennvson  i«  diftia- 
gTji*hed  by  a  i^I miliar  exall*r<i  puritv  of 
t/^ae.  'n*e  TdiulfiT  breather  an  atmosphere 
of  luorsJ  tr'ilL  a«t  well  a*?  of  summer  o'lors ; 
a/id  p'A-tk'  aphorirrns  glint  in  ij  like  dew- 
drof/js  in  the  pure  liirb-,  of  heaven,  are 
v^alt/rr'r'i  on  all  the  flowers  of  fkncy. 
Take  a  few  gem^: 

*'  O  parblind  rtoe  of  mis«n>ile  men ! 
ifoir  ruafjy  t^taonf^  \ih  ait  thii»  rery  hour 
ho  f'JTfct  M.  Mtc'loii^  trouble  for  oorselres 
hr  Vkk'wj;  irtif:  for  Ikb^,  or  fah^  for  true ; 
lUirt  tlirough  th/b  ft^hl*:  twilight  of  this  worid 
fir<JitJu'jC^  how  rriany,  until  we  pxss  and  reach 
That  other,  where  we  see  as  we  are  seen ! 


"  And  that  be  sinned  b  not  belierable  ; 
¥f^f  WAl  upon  hiii  face !  but  if  he  sinned. 
The  iiin  tliat  pra<:tice  burmi  into  the  blood, 
Ao^J  not  tlie  one  dark  hour  which  brings  re- 
morse, 
Will  brand  u^,  after,  of  whose  fold  we  be : 
Or  else  were  he,  the  holy  King,  whose  hymns 
Are  clianted  in  the  minster,  worse  than  ail. 


>» 


liut  now  we  come  to  speak  of  the  high- 
Cht  feature  of  tliijj  work,  and  that  which 
'jiveM  barinoiiious  expression  to  the  whole. 
5lr.  Tennyson  has  mastered  the  chief  dif- 
ficulty of  his  subject :  in  combining  its 
loose  and  scattered  elements  he  has  suc- 
ceeded in  imparting  an  almost  epic  unity 
and  grandeur.  Tliough  not  without  sepa- 
rate interest  and  signiticance,  the  idylls  of 
this  voliim(3  are  associated  poems,  and  will 
be  rea^l  to  most  a^lvantage  as  a  connected 
w;rieH.  Nothing  can  exceed  the  effect  of 
tlieir  a'lvancing  power  and  beauty  when 
thus  sttidifd  as  a  whole,  and  followed  to 
their  magnificent  close  in  the  idyll  of 
"  (iuineven'."  Three  principal  characters 
are  distinguished  from  the  first ;  but  it  Is 
only  by  <logreos  that  their  figures  shine 
prominently  out ;  then  the  group  begins 
to  absorb  all  interest  and  attention,  and 
finally  one  prostrate  but  still  queenly  shape 
fixes  the  solemn  moral  on  our  minds  for- 
ever. All  trial  and  disaster  seem  to  spring, 
more  or  loss  directly,  from  the  conduct  of 
Uio  Queen.  It  brings  her  favorite  Enid 
under  Bus])iciou,  prompts  the  artifices  and 


w2es  ci  iLe  "  fissome  Yirien,'*  snd  pre- 
veiit»  ihe  p'Ore  and  teader  pasaon  of 
Elsdse  fr>ra  meeting  reciprocadon  in  the 
brea^T  of  LaDoelo; ;  while  to  the  Queen 
hers&!£  her  k  id,  aiid  all  his  kingdom,  it 
of«en§  up  all  the  «luic«%  of  ruin,  mLserr, 
and  rebtrliion.  To  manv  readers  it  mar 
seem  tha;  tLis  is  a  perilous  theme  for 
poetic  treatment ;  but  we  are  bound  to 
say  that  the  relations  of  Arthur,  and  his 
Qae^-n.  and  Lancelot  of  the  Lake,  are  in- 
dieaie'i  with  the  utmost  purity  and  deli- 
cacy. There  is  no  tampering  for  a  mo- 
ment with  the  ftrinciples  of  truth  and 
honor:  sin  is  nothing  but  blighting  and 
deirra'iinff  sin,  and  its  ravages  are  aul  the 
more  conspicuous  from  the  exalted  and 
shining  qualities  which  it  so  fatally  ob- 
scures. Sir  Lancelot  is  the  "*  flower  of 
bravery,*'  as  Guinevtre  is  "  the  pearl  of 
beauty  ;**  but  a  blot  is  on  the  escutcheon 
of  the  one,  while  passion,  frailty,  and  re- 
morse uncrown  the  other.  Hear  how  the 
fallen  knight,  whose  £ice  is  marred  more 
with  deep  anguish  than  with  wounds, 
soliloquizes  in  a  moment  of  repentance : 

"  Why  did  the  King  dwell  on  my  name  to  me? 
Mine  own  name  shames  me,  seeming  a  re- 
proach, 
Lancelot  whom  the  lady  of  the  lake 
Stole  fh>m  his  mother — as  the  story  runs — 
She  chanted  snatches  of  mysterious  song 
Heard  on  the  winding  waters,  ere  and  mom 
She  kissed  me,  saying,  *  Thou  art  fair,  my 

child. 
As  a  king's  son,'  and  often  in  her  arms 
She  bore  me,  pacing  on  the  dusky  mere. 
Would  she  had  drowned  me  in  it,  where'er 

itbel 
For  what  am  I  ?  what  profits  me  my  name 
Of  greatest  knight  ?  I  fought  for  it  and  have  it: 
Pleasure  to  have  it,  none ;  to  lose  it,  pain ; 
Now  grown  a  part  of  me ;  but  what  use  in  it  ? 
To  make  men  worse  by  making  my  sin  known  ? 
Or  sin  seem  less,  the  sinner  seeming  great? 
Alas !  for  Arthur's  greatest  knight,  a  man 
Not  after  Arthur's  heart !  I  needs  must  break 
These  bonds  that  so  defame  me :  not  without 
She  wills  it :  would  I  if  she  willed  it  ?  nay, 
Who  knows  ?  but  if  I  would  not,  then  may 

*     God, 
I  pray  him,  send  a  sudden  Angel  down 
To  seize  me  by  the  hair,  and  bear  me  far, 
And  fling  me  deep  into  that  forgotten  mere 
Among  the  tumbled  fragments  of  the  hills." 

"We  learn  no  more  of  Lancelot  except 
incidentally ;  but  some  hint  is  here  afford- 
ed of  the  reality  and  fruit  of  his  contrition ; 

*'  So  groaned  Sir  Lancelot  in  remorseful  pain, 
Not  knowing  he  ^onld  die  a  holy  man." 
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The  character  of  ArtTinr  is  conceived  in 
the  happiest  manner.  He  is  the  blameless , 
King;  the  Tery  type  and  model  of  restored 
humanity.  If  the  poet  had  intended  to 
set  forth  the  person  of  Ctirist  in  relation 
to  his  fMthless  Church,  he  eould  hardly 
have  chosen  a  better  represeatalive.  But 
there  is  no  hint  of  this  occult  allusion. 
We  have  to  view  King  Arthur  as  a  man, 
moving  in  a  rude  and  sinful  world ;  and 
in  this  point  of  view  it  ia  evident  that  his 
pcrfectn ess  would  have  the  stamp  of  un- 
reality, but  for  one  fatal  drawback  arising 
oat  of  thia  very  uniformity  of  excellence. 
Ilis  fault  is  too  much  meekness.  In  his 
public  rule,  and  in  his  knightly  character, 
the  King  is  perfect ;  but  a  dash  of  strong 
humanity  is  wanting  to  make  him  lord  of 
his  own  hearth.  No  infirmity  of  his  nature 
awakens  sympathy  or  calls  for  solace,  and 
no  warmth  of  passion  flushes  his  statu- 
esque repose.  hU  figure  throws  no  shad- 
ow; and  so  the  tender  partner  of  his 
throne  finds  no  refuge  from  his  glory  in 
the  congenial  shelter  of  his  aide.  The  ar- 
tistic value  of  this  circumstance  is  very 
great.  It  provides  the  tragic  elements  of 
discord,  error,  and  misfortune.  It  brings 
the  impeccable  and  mighty  King  within 
the  natural  range  of  trouble.  Above  all, 
thia  feature  of  cold  abstract  perfection  in 
the  bero  was  necessary  to  protect  the  un- 
happy Qneen  from  utter  loathing  and  con- 
tempt. We  can  not  withliold  some  human 
pity  when  she  esclaims — 

"I  thooght  I  could  not  breathe  in  that  fine  air. 
That  pure  severity  of  perfect  light," 

ad^g,  with  emphasis,  in  her  new  state  of 
mind, 

"- .        Now  I  see  thee  what  thou  art ; 
Thou  art  the  highest  and  most  human  t«o, 
Not  Lancdot  nor  another." 

We  mnst  not  conclude  without  showing 
the  reader  how  this  beautiful  poem  culmi- 
nates to  its  conclusion.  The  idyll  of  Guine- 
vere is  "  one  entire  and  perfect  chrysolite," 
We  do  not  know  in  the  whole  compass  of 
poetry  any  effort  of  equally  sustiuned  and 
brilUant  night,  with  no  pause  of  dullness, 
and  not  even  a  momentary  stoop  of  wing : 
and  perhaps  no  three  passages  in  any  lit- 
erature are  comparable  to  the  description 
of  the  birth  or  finding  of  young  Arthur, 
the  relation  by  the  King  of  all  the  glorious 
measures  and  triumphs  which  the  crime 
of  Oninerere  had  thwarted,  and  his  solitary 


and  sublime  departure  to  a  death  no  less 
mysterious  than  his  birth. 

The  crime  has  been  discovered  before 
the  dawning  repentance  of  the  lovers 
could  take  effect.  Sir  Lancelot  has  fled 
beyond  the  sea;  Sir  Modred  rebelled 
agmnst  his  uncle,  the  King ;  and  Guinevere 
has  hurried  to  a  distant  convent.     The  fa- 


Queen  comes  unattended  and  i 
u])on  her.    The  garrulity  of  thia  little 


cnown,  and  ayoung novice  is  set  to  wait 


maid,  to  whom  all  the  rumors  of  Kng 
Arthur's  trouble  are  known,  cause  infinite 
distress  to  the  unhappy  Queen,  At  length 
she  begins  to  hum  "  an  air  the  nuns  had 
taught  her ;  Late,  so  late !"  and  the  new 
and  sad  inmate  exclaims — 

"  Sing,  and  unbind  my  heart  that  I  may  weep." 

Then  the  little  novice  sings : 

"Lata,  late,  so  latct  and  dark  the  night  and 

chill  I 
Late,  late,  so  late  I  but  ve  can  enter  still. 
Too  lst«,  too  late  t  ye  can  not  enter  now. 

"No  light  had  we;  for  that  we  do  repent; 
And  learning  this  the  bridegroom  will  relent 
Too  lato,  too  late  I  jo  can  not  enter  now. 

*'No  light:  so  late!  and  dark  aud  chill  the 

Oh  1  let  us  in  that  we  may  find  the  light  I 
Too  late,  too  late  I  ye  can  not  enter  now. 

"Have  we  not  heard  tho  bridegroom  ia  so 

sweet  f 
Oh  !  let  us  in,  though  ta(«,  to  kiss  his  feet  1 
No,  no,  loo  late !  ye  can  not  enter  now." 

The  little  song  ceases,  and  the  little 
maiden  resumes  her  prattle,  hoping  to 
soothe  "  the  noble  lady,"  but  in  her  igno- 
rance wounding  only.  From  rumor  she 
relates  the  discovery  of  the  infitnt  Arthur, 


and  all  the  supernatural  signs  which  were 
seen  to  herald  and  attend  it ;  how  a 
Knight  of  the  Round  Table,  even  the  fa- 
ther of  the  little  novice  herself,  heard 
"  strange  music"  as  he  rode  after  sunset 
from  Lyoanesso  to  Camelot,  and  turning, 

"There 
All  down  the  lonely  coast  of  Lyonness* 
Bach  with  a  beacon-star  upon  nis  head. 
And  with  a  wild  sea-light  about  his  feet 
He  saw  them — headland  after  heMUand  flame 
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Far  on  into  the  rich  heart  of  the  west ; 
And  in  the  light  the  white  mermaiden  swam, 
And  strong  man-breasted  things  stood  from  the 

sea, 
And  sent  a  deep  sea-Yoice  through  all  the  land, 
To  which  the  little  elves  of  chasm  and  clefl 
Made  answer,  sounding  like  a  distant  horn. 
So  said  mj  father — ^yea,  and  furthermore. 
Next  morning  while  he    passed    the    dim-lit 

woods, 
Himself  beheld  three  spirits  mad  with  ioy 
Come  dashing  down  on  a  tall  wayside  nower, 
That  shook  beneath  them,  as  the  thistle  shakes 
When  three  gray  linnets  wrangle  for  the  seed : 
And  still  at  evenings  on  before  his  house 
The  flickering  fairy  circle  wheeled  and  broke 
Flying,  and  linked  again,  and  wheeled  and  broke 
Flying,  for  all  the  hmd  was  full  of  life." 

These  signs  and  many  more  are  related 
as  good  omens,  all  £ilsifled  and  thwarted 
by  the  future  Queen.  The  little  novice 
still  runs  garrulously  on  till  interruption 
comes  from  without.  Presently,  when 
Guinevere  has  lapsed  in  memories  of  the 
past, 

"A  murmuring  whisper  through  the  gallery 

ran, 
Then  on  a  sudden  a  cry,  *  The  King.'    She 

sat 
Stiff* stricken,  listening ;  but  when  armed  feet 
Through  the  long  gallery  from  the  outer  doors 
Rang  coming,  prone  from  off  her  seat  she  fell 
And  groveled  with  her  face  upon  the  floor : 
There  with  her  milk-white  arms  and  shadowy 

hair 
She  made  her  fiice  a  darkness  from  the  King : 
And  in  the  darkness  heard  his  armed  feet 
Pause  by  her;   then  came  silence,  then  a 

voice, 
Monotonous  and  hollow  like  a  ghost's 
Pronouncing  judgment,  but,  though  changed, 

the  King's." 


The  speech  which  follows  is  equal  to 
the  occasion  and  worthy  the  speaker — 
"  Britain's  mighty  King."  It  is  too  long 
for  extraction ;  but  we  must  make  room 
for  a  few  noble  lines,  embodying  the  su- 
blime but  qualified  forgiveness  of  the  in- 
jured Monarch. 

**  Yet  think  not  that  I  come  to  urge  thy  crimes, 
I  did  not  come  to  curse  thee,  Guinevere, 
I,  whose  vast  pity  almost  makes  me  die 
To  see  thee,  laying  there  thy  golden  h«id, 
My  pride  in  happier  summers,  at  my  feet 
The  wrath  which  forced  my  thoughts  on  that 

fierce  law. 
The  doom  of  treason  and  the  flaming  death, 
(When  first  I  learnt  thee  hidden  here,^  is  past 
The  pang — which,  while  I  weighed  thy  heart 

with  one 
Too  wholly  true  to  dream  untruth  in  thee, 


Made  my  tears  bum — is  also  past,  in  part. 
And  all  is  past,  the  sin  is  sinned,  and  \ 
Lo  I  I  forgive  thee,  as  eternal  God 
Forgives :  do  thou  for  thine  own  soul  the  rest 
But  how  to  take  last  leave  of  all  I  loved  f 
•  •  •  •  • 

Let  no  man  dream  but  that  I  love  thee  stilL 
Perchance,  and  so  thou  purify  thy  soul. 
And  so  thou  lean  on  our  fair  father  Christ, 
Hereafter  in  that  worid  where  all  are  pore 
We  two  may  meet  before  high  God,  and  thoa 
Wilt  spring  to  me,  and  claim  me  thine,  and 

know 
I  am  thine  husband — ^not  a  smaller  soul. 
Nor  Lancelot,  nor  another.    Leave  me  that, 
I  charge  thee,  my  last  hope.    Now  must  I 

leave. 
Through  the  thick  night  I  hear  the  trumpet 

blow: 
They  summon  me  their  King  to  lead  mine 

hosts 
Far  down  to  that  great  battle  in  the  west 
Where  I  must  strike  against  mysister's  son, 
Leagued  with  the  Lor&  of  the  White  Hone, 

and  Knights 
Once  mine,  and  strike  him  dead,  and  meet 

myself 
Death,  or  I  know  not  what  mysterious  doom." 

Enough  this  to  show  with  what  ease 
and  power  the  poet  rises  with  his  argu- 
ment ;  but  we  must  continue  the  passage 
in  a  final  extract.  The  departure  of  the 
King  from  that  lone  convent  in  the  night 
of  ages,  is  one  of  the  sublimest  pictures  in 
all  the  realm  of  poetry.  Arthur  has  said, 
"  Farewell !'» 

'^  And  while  she  groveled  at  his  feet, 
She  felt  the  King's  breath  wander  o*er  her  neck, 
And  in  the  darkness  o'er  her  fallen  head 
Perceived  the  w^aving  of  his  liands  that  blest 

Then  listening  till  those  armed  steps  were  gone 
Rose  the  pale  Queen,  and  in  her  angiush  found 
The  casement :  *■  Peradventure,'  so  she  thought, 
*  If  I  might  see  his  (ace,  and  not  be  seen.' 
And  lo  I  he  sat  on  horseback  at  the  door  t 
And  near  him  the  sad  nuns  with  each  a  light 
Stood,  and  he  gave  them  charge  about  the  Queen, 
To  guard  and  foster  her  for  evermore. 
And  while  he  spake  to  these  his  helm  was  low- 
ered. 
To  which  for  crest  the  golden  dragon  dung 
Of  Britain ;  so  she  did  not  see  his  fiioe, 
Which  then  was  as  an  angeVs,  but  she  saw, 
Wet  with  the  mists  and  smitten  by  the  lights, 
The  Dragon  of  the  great  Pendragonship 
Blaze,  making  all  the  night  a  stream  of  fire. 
And  even  then  he  turned ;  and  more  and  more. 
The  moony  vapor  rolling  round  the  King, 
>Vlio  seemed  the  phantom  of  a  Giant  in  it, 
Enwound  him  fold  by  fold,  and  made  him  gray 
And  grayer,  till  himself  became  as  mist 
Before  her,  moving  ghostlike  to  his  doom." 
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Throughout  this  volume  of  choice  poetry- 
are  scattered  many  passages  which  the 
pencil  of  Hunt  or  of  Millais  might  nobly 
render  to  the  eye ;  and  it  is  not  unlikely 
that  our  future  exhibitions  will  testify  to 
its  inspiring  influence.  But  there  is  little 
need  and  small  encouragement.  There  is 
little  need,  we  say ;  for  the  book  itself  is 
an  illuminated  poetic  missal ;  it  makes 
pictures  to  the  imagination  which  the 
graphic  art  can  only  faintly  realize.  And 
6midl  encouragement;  for  the  poet's 
images  have  akeady  taken  possession  of 
the  mind,  and  the  chances  are  that  the 
artist's  conception  will  not  answer  to  the 
reader's.  With  respect  to  the  last  scene 
of  all,  closing  with  the  departure  of  the 
great  Pendragon  to  his  mysterious  doom, 
we  may  safely  pronounce  that  the  most 
cunning  hand  must  fail  in  the  attempt  to 
realize  it.  Its  awful  beauty  lies  in  a  more 
subtle  region  than  any  which  the  painter 
can  conmiand. 

It  is  easy  to  see  that  Mr.  Tennyson  has 
made  this  theme  his  own,  even  if  he  should 
return  to  it  no  more,  nor  summon  the 
dread  hero  from  his  long  trance  of  cen- 
turies in  the  dim  Vale  of  Arvalon.  Who 
now  will  read  "  Prince  Arthur,  in  Ten 
Books,"  although  it  was  one  time  actually 
popular  in  England  ?  Small  credit,  how- 
ever, is  due  to  our  author  for  superseding 
the  wooden  epic  of  that  blind,  obtuse,  and 
every  way  respectable  old  knight  and 
'pothecary,  Sir  Richard  Blackmore ;  who 
sounded  all  the  shoals  of  dullness,  as 
Wolsey  those  of  honor ;  who  either  was, 
or  might,  or  would,  or  should  have  been 
the  laureate  of  that  age  of  lead ;  and 
whose  "  heroic  poem"  (Heaven  save  the 
mark  I)  has  hardly  served  the  purpose  of 
a  paste-board  imitation  to  keep  a  place 
upon  our  shelves  till  the  true  book  came 
warm  and  glowing  from  the  hot-press  of 
the  nineteenth  century.  It  is  little,  we 
say,  to  have  pushed  this  thing  aside,  but 
it  is  something  more  to  have  hlled  out  the 
glorious  hints  of  Chaucer,  and  realized  the 
poetic  dream  of  Milton;   and  to  have 


written,  perhaps,  the  only  work  which  the 
fastidious  Gray  would  care  to  read,  if  he 
should  once  more  visit  this  mortal  sphere. 
In  all  these  writers  we  find  exquisite  allu- 
sions to  the  deeds  and  court  of  Arthur, 
and  till  now  we  might  have  had  occasion 
to  regret  that  one  of  the  mighty  three 
had  not  appropriated  the  theme  entirely 
to  himself  It  is  now  done  by  that  true 
"  heir  of  fame,"  the  author  of  the  present 
Idylls,  It  is  much  as  if  the  Father  of 
English  Poetry  had  himself  performed  it : 
for  though,  like  every  master  of  the  art, 
Mr.  Tennyson  has  a  style  and  a  region  of  his 
own,  his  genius  has  much  in  common  with 
the  copious  and  imaginative  muse  of  Geof- 
frey Chaucer.  What  of  his  writings  can 
not  be  paralleled  out  of  the  book  of  Chau- 
cer will  be  found  matched  in  the  yet 
nobler  and  far  richer  page  of  Milton. 

We  need  hardly  say  that  we  recom- 
mend this  work  as  a  rare  treat  and  pre- 
cious study.  It  is  all  true  poetry  and 
pure.  If  we  could  pour  it  from  the  page 
mto  a  vial,  and  hold  it  between  the  sun- 
light and  our  eyes,  how  it  would  sparkle 
and  give  out  I  If  we  could  shed  it  drop 
by  drop  upon  the  turf,  how  soon  would 
the  grass  assiune  a  brighter  green,  and  all 
the  air  bo  filled  with  summer  perfume ! 
No  matter  that  we  can  not  do  this.  It 
will  answer  every  magic  purpose  of  the 
kind  if  we  lay  it  up,  line  by  line,  like 
"  sprigs  of  summer,"  to  sweeten  and  to 
charm  our  memories ;  and  then,  like  the 
fabled  euphrasy,  it  may  serve  to  purify 
our  daily  vision,  giving  fresh  beauty  to 
the  face  of  nature,  and  discovering  new 
attractions  in  the  form  and  gait  of  virtue. 
We  can  all  read  the  simple  language  of 
this  poem,  and  almost  at  all  times.  When 
Chaucer  is  too  obscure,  and  even  Milton 
a  trifle  too  diflScult  and  grave,  we  can 
pass  by  the  immortal  Flower  and  Leafe^ 
and  put  aside  Comus  with  a  gentle  reve- 
rence, to  take  up  this  book  of  pure  and 
pleasant  Idylls ;  and  even  the  child  be- 
tween our  feet  will  listen  spell-bound  as 
we  read. 
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PHENOMENA       OF       RAINDROPS.* 


No  water,  no  vegetables.  No  vegeta- 
bles, no  animals.     No  animals,  no  men. 

The  due  irrigation  of  the  earth  is  a  point 
of  vital  importance  in  the  adjustments  of 
creation.  The  machinery  by  which  this 
is  accomplished  is  complex,  and  in  many 
respects  extremely  recondite ;  but  viewed 
as  a  great  apparatus  for  pumping  up  wa- 
ter and  sprinkling  the  surface  of  the  pla- 
net, it  is  impossible  to  conceive  of  a  hap- 
pier or  a  more  effective  contrivance. 

For  the  better  comprehension  of  the 
subject,  let  us  venture  on  a  trifling  suppo- 
sition. In  the  interior  of  some  continent, 
just  on  the  spot  where  an  old  majvmaker 
would  have  planted  an  elephant  and  castle 
for  want  of  true  topographical  material, 
there  lies  a  farm,  which  is  far  removed 
from  lake  and  river,  and  at  best  but  sting- 
ily supplied  with  springs  or  wells.  There 
has  been  no  rain  for  several  years.  IIow 
is  the  poor  proprietor  to  keep  it  in  culti- 
vation ?  Noted  as  the  agricultural  mind 
is  for  discontent — always  complaining  of 
meteorological  hardships  and  indulging  in 
philippics  against  the  skies  —  he  would 
doubtless  avail  himself  of  his  privilege  of 
grumbling  to  the  fullest  extent,  and  might 
perhaps  be  disposed  to  abandon  Ids  ill- 
used  Ireehold  in  despair.  To  dig  a  long 
canal  for  the  purpose  of  conveving  water 
from  the  nearest  stream,  and  then  to  fur- 
row his  fields  with  innumerable  little  chan- 
nels for  its  distribution,  would  bo  as  tedi- 
ous and  elaborate  a  process  as  it  would 
be  to  plow  up  all  the  corn-iields  of  Great 
Britain  with  penknives,  or  reap  them  with 
scissors.  It  would  be  ridiculous  to  think 
of  moistening  his  acres  by  means  of  wa- 
tering-o^irts,  and  insane  to  attempt  it  by 
means  of  gigantic  squirts.  Not  many 
days  ago,  wo  \^iitched  a  man  who  was 
watering  a  spacious  area  in  a  f:ishionable 

*  ulft  Jittayonthe  Catuf$  of  Hain^  andiU  nlUed 
Phenomfna,  By  G.  A.  Rowkll,  Honorary  Mom- 
bor  of  the  .Vjhmolcan  Society.     Oxford.     1*8RV>. 

2%€  JiatH  Cio9td:  or,  an  A<roHHt  of  the  Xature^ 
Propertif*^  Danfftnt^  and  Utt  of  Rain  in  rariout 
ParU  of  the  \i'oM  Londoo :  Society  for  Pro- 
moting  Christian  Knowledge.     1846. 


town  with  a  view  to  subjugate  the  dust. 
He  had  a  force-piunp  mounted  on  wheela, 
with  a  stumpy  barrel  to  hold  the  fluid,  a 
stumpy  hose  to  direct  the  stream,  and  a 
stumpy  lever  to  expel  it  from  the  ma- 
chine. Stationing  his  apparatus  at  a  par- 
ticular point,  he  slowly  scattered  the 
liquid  over  the  ground  within  range  of 
the  jet,  and  then  shifting  his  quarters,  pro- 
ceeded to  operate  on  a  new  space,  imtil  a 
gurgling  in  the  tub  announced  that  the 
receptacle  was  exhausted.  Away  he 
trudged  to  a  cistern,  dragging  his  engine 
after  him,  and  then  with  some  effort — we 
thought  a  little  groaning — drew  fourteen 
big  pails  of  water,  with  which  he  replen- 
ished his  reservoir  of  rain.  Returning  to 
the  area,  our  Aquarius  executed  a  little 
more  irrigation,  but  it  was  obviously  as 
poor  an  apology  for  a  shower  as  a  peal  of 
sheet-iron  thunder  at  a  theater  is  for  one 
of  those  cchomg  crashes  which  seem  to 
tear  the  firmament  asunder.  By  the  time 
that  one  portion  of  the  ground  was  sy- 
ringed, another  was  nearly  dry ;  here  and 
there  were  streaks  and  patches  which  had 
been  left  untouched ;  in  fact  so  superficial 
was  the  sprinkling  the  place  had  received, 
that  Beau  Brummell,  who  professed  to 
have  caught  cold  when  shut  up  in  a  cof- 
fee-room with  a  damp  stranger,  might 
have  bivouacked  on  the  spot  without  in- 
curring a  tM-inge  of  rheumatism.  Toiling 
at  this  rate,  thought  we,  if  the  whole  pop- 
ulation of  England  were  converted  into 
drawers  of  water  and  workers  of  pumps, 
they  would  scarcely  sufiice  to  souse  a  sin- 
gle county  and  maintain  it  in  a  state  of 
vea:etable  prosperity. 

Now  nature  takes  all  this  trouble  off 
our  hands.  AYliilst  the  owner  of  our  im- 
aginary fann  is  puzzling  his  brains  to  dis- 
cover how  he  shall  procure  the  fertilizing 
fluid — comforting  himself  meanwhile  with 
manv  agricultural  growls — she  is  prepar- 
ing for  him  a  rich  and  gratuitous  supply. 
Far  off— it  may  be  hundreds  or  thousanos 
of  miles  away — ^wipor  is  ascending  from 
some  great  expanse  of  liquid,  or  from 
some  humid  tract  of  land.    Water  is  the 
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life's  blood  of  the  world.  To  keep  it  in 
circulation  is  not  less  needful  for  the 
health  of  the  planet,  than  is  the  flow  of 
the  red  rivers  through  our  veins  for  the 
health  of  man.  But  as  the  fluid  always 
seeks  its  level,  and  finds  it  in  the  ocean, 
how  is  it  to  be  brought  back  and  scattered 
over  the  high  grounds,  or  hoisted  to  the 
summits  of  the  mountains  ?  How,  too, 
shall  it  be  freed  from  the  salts  and  other 
ingredients  it  may  have  imbibed  in  the 
soil,  or  found  in  the  sea,  and  thus  retuni 
to  its  duty  in  a  pure  and  uncontaminated 
condition  ? 

The  magnificent  process  of  evaporation 
is  the  first  step  which  is  taken  for  the  far- 
mer's relief.  Since  water  is  a  fluid  of 
considerable  gravity,  being  eight  hundred 
and  sixty  times  heavier  than  air,  (at  a 
temperature  of  sixty  degrees  at  the  level 
of  the  sea,)  it  is  necessary  that  it  should 
be  rendered  portable  through  the  atmo- 
sphere. This  object  is  accomplished  by 
converting  it  into  vapor  through  the 
agency  of  heat.  The  ocean  has  in  fact 
been  called  a  great  still,  and  the  sun  may 
be  regarded  as  the  great  distiller.  But 
because  water  when  placed  in  a  pan  over 
the  fire  does  not  pass  into  steam,  properly 
so  called,  until  it  reaches  a  temperature 
of  two  hundred  and  twelve  degrees,  we 
must  not  suppose  that  it  refuses  to  vola 
tilize  at  all  lower  degrees  of  the  thermo 
metric  scale.  On  the  contrary,  it  gives 
out  vapor  at  every  stage,  though  at  a  tar- 
dier rate,  and  of  feebler  tension.  Even 
ice  and  snow  will  waste  away  in  an  atmo- 
sphere cooled  below  the  freezing  point ; 
for  Boyle  found  that  an  icicle  weighing 
two  ounces,  when  poised  in  a  balance  in 
the  evening,  lost  ten  grains  by  morning  ; 
and  Howard  ascertained  that  a  circular 
patch  of  snow,  five  inches  in  diameter, 
threw  off  one  hundred  and  fifty  grains 
-—equal  to  a  thousand  gallons  per  acre — 
in  the  space  of  a  single  January  night. 

Of  course  the  great  sheets  of  water  on 
the  globe  are  the  reservoirs  from  which 
our  supplies  of  vapor  are  piiraarily  ex- 
tracted. Dr.  Halley  calculated  that  the 
quantity  brewed  by  the  Mediterranean 
alone,  during  twelve  hours  of  a  summer's 
day,  amounted  to  not  less  than  fifty-two 
hundred  and  eighty  millions  of  tons.  The 
moisture  exhaled  from  the  land  must  ne- 
cessarily vary  with  the  humidity  as  well 
as  the  temperature  of  the  spot ;  but  from 
experiments  tried  under  different  circum- 
utanoeSy  Dr.  Watson  estimated  that  a  Bri- 


tish acre  yielded  from  two  to  three  thou- 
sand gallons  in  twelve  hours.  In  hot 
countries,  after  the  soil  has  been  refreshed 
by  showers,  the  emanations  will  of  course 
be  much  more  copious.  And  not  only 
does  the  ground  perspire  thus  freely,  but 
it  must  be  remembered  that  vegetables, 
as  well  as  animals,  are  constantly  dis- 
charging their  moisture  into  the  atmo- 
sphere. The  former  are  extremely  sudo- 
rific. The  aqueous  matter  transpiring 
through  their  pores  may  sometimes  be 
seen  hanging  in  drops,  often  mistaken  for 
dew,  at  the  extremities  of  their  leaves. 
The  rate  of  exudation  with  them  must 
also  be  controlled  by  the  warmth  and  hu- 
midity of  the  air,  but  Dr.  Hales  found 
that  some  cabbages  which  were  subjected 
to  experiment  gave  off  one  pound  three 
ounces  during  the  day,  whilst  some  sun- 
flowers, which  are  still  more  famous  hands 
at  perspiration,  threw  out  one  pound  four 
ounces  during  the  same  interval.  Men, 
too  —  we  dare  not  say  ladies  —  are  ex- 
tremely prone  to  this  process.  Not  less 
than  two  pounds  of  moisture  are  daily  ex- 
pelled from  the  skin  and  lungs  of  most  in- 
dividuals ;  and  if  a  person  happens  to  be 
flung  into  a  particulj\rly  deliquescent  mood 
by  stress  of  heat  and  exercise,  he  may 
contribute  five  pounds  to  the  atmosphere 
within  the  four-and-twenty-hours.  Were 
this  rendered  visible,  every  one  would  ap- 
pear to  be  enveloped  in  a  little  cloud.  "  I 
remember,"  says  Watson,  "having  been 
greatly  heated  and  fatigued  in  ascending 
the  ladders  from  the  bottom  of  the  copper 
mine  at  Ecton.  When  I  got  to  the  top, 
I  observed  by  the  light  of  a  candle  a  thick 
vapor  reeking  from  the  bodv,  and  visible 
around  it  to  the  distance  of  a  foot  or  more." 
Yet  such  is  nature's  wonderful  alchemy, 
that  these  same  effusions — the  sweat  of 
sea  and  land,  of  herb  and  beast  and  man 
— ^may  shortly  reappear  as  the  tender  dew, 
the  fattening  shower,  or  the  limpid  gush 
from  the  mossy  fountain.  Reckoning  the 
mean  annual  evaporation  all  over  the  globe 
at  thirty-five  inches,  it  has  been  computed 
that  the  total  quantity  of  water  poured 
into  the  air  would  fill  a  cistern  ninety-four 
thousand  four  hundred  and  fifty  cubic 
miles  in  capacity.  This  estimate,  how- 
ever, founded  upon  Dalton's  data,  is  assu- 
redly too  low,  for  the  mean  annual  issue 
of  rain  from  the  clouds  all  over  the  earth 
is  now  calculated  at  five  feet. 

But,  secondly,  the  simple  rise  and  fall 
of  these  exhalations  on  the  spot  where 
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produced  would  do  nothing  for  our  impa- 
tient farmer  in  the  interior.  The  aqueous 
particles  must  be  conveyed  from  the  seas, 
and  set  down  at  his  very  threshold.  For 
this  purpose  the  atmosphere  is  traversed 
by  winds  which  load  themselves  with 
moisture,  and  hurry  it  off  in  various  direc- 
tions. A  ship  freighting  itself  with  mer- 
chandise at  a  foreign  wharf,  a  train  start- 
ing with  luggage  from  a  railway-station,  a 
water-cart  filling  with  liquid  at  some  re- 
servoir, is  not  more  explicit  in  its  mission 
than  the  current  of  air  which  takes  in  a 
cargo  of  vapor  at  a  great  ocean  tank,  and 
hastens  into  the  heart  of  some  continent 
to  deposit  its  beneficent  burden.  There 
are  wmds,  like  the  Ilarmattan  of  the  de- 
sert, which  seem  to  go  forth  only  to 
wither  and  destroy.  These  greedily  suck 
up  all  the  moisture  they  can  collect  from 
the  land,  blighting  the  foliage  so  that  it 
crumbles  to  dust,  fissuring  doors  and  fur- 
niture, opening  great  seams  in  the  sides 
of  vessels,  starting  casks  of  liqiiids  and 
spilling  their  contents,  and  parching  the 
human  body  as  if  intent  upon  reducing  it 
to  a  state  of  mummy.  But  the  sea-winds 
<ome  charged  with  rich  stores  of  himiidity, 
and  hence  those  which  visit  the  western 
shores  of  Europe  froiA  the  south-west,  and 
the  north  of  Europe  from  the  north-east, 
are  the  bringers  of  rain  and  the  givers  of 
fertility. 

Thirdly,  however,  a  mass  of  moisture 
floating  at  a  hight  of  from  two  to  four 
or  five  miles  in  the  air  would  be  of  as 
little  service  to  yonder  anxious  farmer  as 
a  diamond  mine  in  the  moon  to  a  jeweler. 
How  is  he  to  get  it  down  from  the  skies  ? 
Now  the  quantity  of  water  which  can  be 
sustained  in  the  air  in  an  elastic,  invisible 
form  is  proportionate  to  the  temperature. 
The  higher  the  thermometer,  the  greater 
the  priming  of  moisture  required.  Treat- 
ing the  vapor-atmosphere  which  surrounds 
the  globe  as  a  distinct  envelope,  its  pres- 
sure may  be  expressed  in  mercurial  inches 
— that  is,  by  the  amount  of  quicksilver  it 
will  support  in  the  barometric  tube.  If 
our  seas  were  all  on  the  boil  (212°,)  the 
Bteam  produced  would  poise  a  column  of 
about  thirty  inches ;  but  at  80** — the  tem- 
perature of  the  ocean  in  the  equatorial 
regions  never  mounting  much  above  this 
figure — the  dose  of  vapor  which  the  air 
will  carry  is  only  sufficient  to  balance  a 
single  inch.  At  71*  it  is  equal  to  three- 
quarters  of  an  inch,  at  69"*  to  half  an  inch, 
and  at  SQ"*  to  a  quarter  of  an  inch.    If, 


therefore,  any  current  of  air  heated  to 
80*  should  start  on  its  journey  with  a  full 
cargo  of  vapor,  and  be  deprived  of  about 
nine  degrees  of  caloric,  it  must  throw 
overboard  one  fourth  of  its  load,  or  if  rc?- 
duced  by  twenty-one  degrees,  one  half. 
Its  tonnage,  we  may  say,  is  lessened  by 
every  decrement  of  heat.  The  discarded 
moistm-e  will  then  appear  in  a  visible 
shape,  and  if  sufficiently  condensed,  may 
descend  in  the  form  of  rain.  In  fact, 
whenever  a  humid  current  encounters  a 
colder  stream  of  air,  or  enters  a  chillier 
tract  of  sky,  or  whenever  the  atmosphere 
is  in  too  watery  a  mood  to  receive  further 
accessions  of  vapor,  the  surplus  will  be  re- 
jected, and  must  manifest  itself  either  as 
mist,  fog,  cloud,  dew,  rain,  hail,  or  snow. 
But,  fourthly,  when  moisture  thus  tran- 
sported from  a  distant  sea  has  been  recon- 
verted into  a  liquid,  it  is  necessary  that 
its  precipitation  should  be  conducted  with 
considerable  caution.  As  a  cloud  is  a 
great  cistern  containing  thousands  of  tons 
of  fiiiid,  it  is  clear  that  if  this  were  all  libe- 
rated at  once  it  would  inflict  serious  dam- 
age upon  the  vegetation  below,  and  might 
probably  drive  the  farmer  to  distraction. 
No  crops  could  withstand  such  a  local 
deluge.  They  would  be  beaten  to  the 
ground  at  a  stroke.  The  leaves  would  be 
stripped  from  the  trees,  and  a  forest  let\i  ■ 
standing  under  bare  poles  like  a  ship 
whose  canvas  had  been  wrenched  from  its 
masts  by  an  unexpected  gale.  The  soil 
itself  would  be  plowed  up  and  washed  into 
the  nearest  stream.  In  cities,  too,  as  well 
as  in  the  country,  the  approach  of  a  nim- 
bus would  be  eyed  with  suspicion,  and 
men  would  have  to  fly  to  buildings  for 
shelter,  since  umbrellas,  though  made  of 
sheet-iron,  would  afford  but  doubtful  pro- 
tection. There  are  cases  of  violent  dis- 
charge which  show  that  mischief  might 
constantly  ensue  were  not  the  breaking 
up  of  a  cloud  regulated  with  consummate 
nicety.  Land-spouts,  for  example,  occa- 
sionally make  their  appearance.  One 
swept  over  a  moor  near  Cohie  in  Lanca- 
shire, in  1718,  and  tore  up  the  ground 
down  to  the  very  rock,  some  seven  feet 
below,  making  a  deep  gulf  for  above  a 
quarter  of  a  mile,  as  Dr.  Richardson  de- 
scribes, and  destroying  ten  acres  by  the 
flood.  "  The  first  breach  where  the  water 
fell,"  says  he,  "  was  about  sixty  feet  over. 
The  ground  on  each  side  the  gulf  was  so 
shaken  that  large  chasms  appeared  at 
above  thirty  feet  distance,  which  a  few 
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days  after  I  observed  the  shepherds  filling 
up,  lest  their  sheep  should  fall  into  them." 
Far  more  frequent,  however,  are  hail- 
storms ;  and  in  some  parts  of  the  globe, 
particularly  in  the  south  of  France,  these 
visitors  constitute  a  fearful  scourge.  Peb- 
bles of  ice,  weighing  sometimes  as  much 
as  half  a  pound,  and  often  so  dense  and 
elastic  that  they  rebound  from  the  pave- 
ment, are  showered  upon  the  earth,  ruin- 
ing the  vines,  crushing  the  corn,  snapping 
the  branches  from  the  trees,  killing  poul- 
try, lambs,  dogs,  possibly  deer ;  and, 
worse  still,  breaking  human  heads,  or  even 
destroying  human  life.  In  a  tempest  of 
hsul  near  Offley,  in  1767,  a  young  man 
was  left  dead,  one  of  his  eyes  being  struck 
out,  and  his  body  blackened  all  over  with 
the  blows  he  had  received.  In  1788  a 
8torm  traversed  nearly  the  whole  length 
of  France,  mapping  out  its  course  by  a 
deposit  of  large  hiulstones,  and  battering 
the  unhappy  provinces  beneath  with  such 
fury  that  the  soil  was  changed  into  a  mo- 
rass, the  fruit-trees  demolished,  and  the 
country  turned  into  a  comparative  desert, 
in  the  space  of  a  single  hour.  On  the  1st 
of  August,  1846,  the  English  metropolis 
underwent  an  icy  bombardment.  The 
crashing  of  windows  and  skylights  was 
terri6c.  Seven  thousand  squares  of  glass 
were  shattered  at  the  House  of  Parliament, 
a  still  greater  number  at  Broad  wood's 
and  other  large  manufactories,  and  in 
some  streets  scarcely  a  sound  pane  was 
left.  Our  European  stones,  however,  are 
not  always  to  be  put  in  competition  with 
the  formidable  grapeshot  which  ia  now 
and  then  rained  down  from  an  Indian  sky. 
In  1855,  Dr.  Buist  communicated  a  paper 
to  the  British  Association,  detailing  a  va- 
riety of  storms  in  Hindostan,  in  some  of 
which  lumps  as  big  as  pumpkins,  and  in 
others  masses  of  still  greater  dimensions, 
had  been  hurled  to  the  ground  or  driven 
through  the  roof  like  cannon-balls.  Bul- 
locks were  not  only  felled  and  men  severe- 
ly injured,  but  on  the  12th  of  May,  1853, 
it  is  said  that  eighty-four  human  beings 
and  three  thousand  cattle  were  killed  in  a 
tempest  of  hail  in  the  Himalayas  north  of 
the  Peshawur. 

Happily,  however,  these  are  exceptional 
modes  of  discharge.  Profitable  as  they 
may  be  to  glaziers  when  they  do  occur, 
they  can  not  fail  to  be  intensely  distaste- 
ful to  the  proprietors  of  houses  and  farms. 
Vastly  more  gentle  and  graceful  is  the 
process  by  which  the  contents  of  aa  ordi- 


nary cloud  are  convoyed  to  the  soil.  In- 
stead of  descending  in  a  sheet,  the  water 
trickles  through  the  air  in  tiny  drops,  each 
about  a  quarter  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  as 
if  it  had  passed  through  some  finely-perfo- 
rated sieve.  The  fluid  is  powdered,  so  to 
speak,  in  order  that  it  may  scatter  itself 
oyer  a  large  area,  and  alight  without  ruf-^^ 
fling  a  leaf  or  crushing  a  blade  of  grass. 
Softly  the  work  commences,  softly  it  con- 
tinues, as  the  cloud-cistern  sails  slowly 
over  field  after  field,  leaving  no  part  un- 
touched, but  moistening  every  vegetable, 
from  the  idle  thistle  to  the  kingly  oak. 
Who  would  not  be  in  raptures  with  the 
process  if,  possessing  suflUcient  intelligence 
to  comprehend  the  wants  of  the  soil,  and 
sufl[icient  experience  to  appreciate  the 
diflicuity  of  meeting  those  wants  by  arti- 
ficial means,  he  stood  and  watched  the 
disburdening  of  one  of  these  ships  of  the 
sky  for  the  first  time  in  his  life  ? 

But  however  delighted  our  imaginary 
farmer  may  be  with  this  particular  supply, 
he  would  doubtless  resume  his  murmuring 
habits,  after  a  few  days  had  elapsed,  unless 
assured  that  clouds  would  be  periodically 
raised  and  dispatched  for  his  benefit. 
There  are  some  tropical  tracts  where  it 
never,  and  others  where  it  rarely  rains. 
In  the  land  of  the  Pharaohs,  and  in  cer-^ 
tain  portions  of  the  country  of  the  Prophet, 
a  shower  is  almost  as  great  a  curiosity  as 
a  landspout  or  a  fall  of  meteoric  stones 
would  be  with  us.  In  Peru  you  need 
never  unfurl  an  umbrella  except,  perhaps, 
once  or  twice  in  a  long  lifetime.  When 
a  nimbus  does  visit  the  latter  region  and 
spill  a  few  bucketsful  upon  the  ground, 
we  think  it  extremely  likely  that  reporters 
of  the  phenomenon  post  off  to  the  "  oldest 
inhabitant"  in  order  to  bnish  up  his  mem- 
ory and  profit  by  the  genuine  antiquity  of 
his  reminiscences  in  any  comparisons  they 
may  institute.  When  la  serenidad  per- 
petua  of  the  district  was  disturbed  by 
rain  in  the  earlier  part  of  the  eighteenth 
century,  so  little  did  it  agree  with  the 
people,  that  an  epidemic  broke  out  amongst 
them ;  and  when  a  single  shower  descend- 
ed upon  the  town  of  Lembeyeque,  in  1790, 
it  brought  down  several  of  the  houses, 
which  are  so  slenderly  built,  that  a  French 
or  an  Indian  hailstorm  would  pulverize  a 
city  in  a  trice. 

There  have  also  been  seasons  of  pro- 
tracted drought  in  various  quarters  of  the 
globe.  In  the  days  of  Ahab  the  land  of 
Israel  lay  withering  for  a  time  under  the 
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spells  of  Elijah,  for  "he  prayed  that  it 
might  not  rain,  and  it  rained  not  on  the 
earth  by  the  space  of  three  years  and  six 
months."  Between  1827  and  1830  a  great 
water-dearth  occurred  in  the  Pampas. 
During  this  graJi  seco  (according  to  Sir 
F.  Head)  all  vegetation  failed,  the  country 
assumed  the  appearance  of  a  dusty  high 
road,  the  soil  was  so  blown  about  that 
landmarks  were  obliterated,  and  numerous 
disputes  afterwards  arose  respecting  the 
boundaries  of  property;  cattle  perished 
on  every  side  for  want  of  food  and  drink, 
one  proprietor  alone  at  San  Pedro  losing 
20,000 ;  and  such  was  the  rush  of  animals 
to  the  river  Parafia  that  several  hundred 
thousand  were  supposed  to  have  died  in 
the  stream,  either  from  excessive  potations, 
or  from  inability  to  crawl  up  the  muddy 
banks. 

Still,  deducting  these  local  or  transitory 
cases,  our  farmer  will  iind  that  Nature 
has  provided  for  the  due  watering  of  the 
earth  according  to  the  requirements  of 
climate  and  geographical  position.  As  a 
general  principle,  the  quantity  of  rain  in- 
creases as  we  advance  from  the  poles  to 
the  equator.  In  the  regions  where  the 
sun  is  doing  the  greatest  stroke  of  business 
in  the  evaporating  way  wo  may  expect 
that  a  shower  will  be  a  very  emphatic 
production.  "  A  black  cloud  which  had 
formed  suddenly,"  says  Mr.  Burchell,  "  in 
an  instant,  without  perhaps  more  than  a 
minute's  notice,  emptied  its  contents  upon 
us,  pouring  down  like  a  torrent  and 
drenching  every  thing  with  water.  The 
parched  earth  became  in  the  short  time 
of  five  minutes  covered  with  ponds." 
Some  of  these  tropical  effusions,  indeed, 
might  best  be  described  in  the  graphic 
though  inelegant  language  of  a  man  who, 
in  referring  to  an  English  storm,  informed 
Mr.  Rowell  that  the  clouds  seemed  so 
near  the  earth  that  he  could  scarcely  get 
under  them:  "it  did  not  rain  at  all,  it 
came  down  any  how."  Indeed,  you  might 
fency  that  KUhleboni,  the  water-demon 
of  Fouque's  beautiful  tale  of  Undhie,,  was 
abroad  with  particular  diluvial  intentions, 
if  these  sudden  cloud-ruptures  were  not 
usually  as  brief  as  they  are  passionate. 

It  is  another  general  law  in  hygrometry 
that  the  fall  of  rain  decreases  as  we  leave 
the  shores  of  a  continent  and  travel  into 
the  interior,  because  we  are  continually 
receding  from  the  Great  Nursery  of  vapor. 
For  the  same  reason  the  Western  Coast 
of  oar  Island  receives  a  more  liberal  soak- 


ing than  the  Eastern :  the  huge  Atlantic 
producing  a  larger  amount  of  vapor  than 
the  petty  German  Ocean.  At  North- 
Shields  the  fall  is  twenty-five  inches  in  the 
year ;  at  Coniston,  on  the  opposite  shore, 
though  in  nearly  the  same  latitude,  it  is 
eighty-five  inches,  or  more  than  thrice  as 
much.  The  tears  annually  shed  by  the 
sky  in  the  oriental  half  of  Great  Britain 
attain  a  depth  of  twenty-seven  inches  only, 
whilst  in  the  other  moiety  of  the  kingdom 
they  are  gauged  at  fifty  or  fifty -five 
inches. 

In  a  mountainous  region  the  precipita- 
tion of  moisture  increases  from  the  plain 
to  the  peak.  Why  it  does  so  has  Deeu 
the  subject  of  much  discussion.  Some 
ascribe  the  result  to  the  low  temperature 
of  the  liills ;  others  treat  it  as  a  mechani- 
cal consequence  arising  from  the  arrest  of 
the  vapors ;  but  Mr.  Rowell  seems  to  look 
upon  the  rocky  spires  as  great  lightning- 
rods  which  plunder  the  clouds  of  their 
electricity,  and  compel  the  watery  glo- 
bules to  sink  by  depriving  them  of  their 
sustaining  element.  Be  this  as  it  may,  the 
mists  which  wrap  themselves  round  the 
heads  of  the  hills  are  phenomena  of  daily 
occurrence,  and  the  lachrymose  state  of 
craggy  spots  has  been  tested  by  repeated 
observations.  Thus,  in  the  year  1845, 
whilst  the  clouds  deposited  about  twenty 
inches  of  moisture  at  Durham,  twenty-five 
at  Leeds,  thirty-one  at  Carlisle,  and  thirty- 
four  at  Liverpool,  the  quantity  which 
tumbled  amongst  the  mountains  of  the 
Lake  district  amounted  to  eighty-seven 
inches  for  Buttermere,  one  hundred  and 
nine  for  Wastdale  Head,  one  hundred  and 
twenty-one  for  Grasmere,  and  not  less  than 
one  hundred  and  fifty-one  for  Seathwaite 
in  Borrowdale.  The  latter  place,  there- 
fore, received  from  seven  to  eight  times 
as  copious  a  dousing  as  the  staid  old  city 
of  St.  Cuthbert,  so  renowned  for  its  mus- 
tard and  old  maids.  Still  these  British 
outpourings  are  far  inferior  to  the  furious 
downfalls  of  Hindustan.  Colonel  Sykes 
reports  that  at  Malcompait,  on  the  Maha- 
buleshwar  Hills,  the  annual  evacuation  of 
rain  from  the  atmosphere  is  three  hundred 
and  two  inches,  and  that  at  Cherraponjie, 
in  the  Cossya  Hills,  it  amoimted,  in  1851, 
to  the  astounding  quantity  of  six  hundred 
and  ten  inches,  or  fifty  feet  ten  inches ! 
Singularly  enough,  too,  a  slight  difference 
in  locality  will  sometimes  produce  a  great 
difference  in  humidity.  There  is  a  £irm- 
house,  about  a  mile  and  a  half  from  En- 
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nersdale  Lake,  at  which  there  falls  only 
as  much  rain  as  descends  at  the  lake  itself. 
Even  forests  have  influence  in  drawing  out 
the  moisture  from  the  air,  for,  when 
extensive  woods  have  been  reduced  or 
destroyed,  as  at  Marseilles,  a  notable 
decline  in  humidity  has  ensued.  It  is 
also  an  interesting,  and  to  many  may  seem 
a  paradoxical  fact,  that  rain  appears  to 
increase  in  quantity  as  it  approaches  the 
earth  ;  so  that,  if  a  series  of  pluviometers 
were  stationed  at  various  elevations,  as  if 
on  the  staves  of  a  ladder,  the  lowest  would 
exhibit  a  greater  charge  than  the  highest. 
There  is,  in  fact,  generally  more  rain  at 
the  foot  of  a  tower  than  at  its  top.  Nor 
is  the  difference  trifling ;  for,  whilst  one 
of  Dr.  Heberden's  gauges  on  the  roof  of 
Westminster  Abbey  indicated  a  fall  of 
12*099  inches,  another  at  the  base  showed 
a  depth  of  22*608  or  nearly  twice  as 
much. 

In  similar  experiments  by  Professor  Phi- 
lips and  Mr.  Gray,  at  York  Minster,  a  de- 
posit of  14*903  in.  was  chronicled  at  a  hi^ht 
of  two  hundred  and  twelve  feet,  whilst 
25*706  in.  of  fluid  were  found  in  a  gauge 
on  the  ground.  A  difference  in  altitude 
of  seventy  yards  thus  made  a  difterence 
of  seventy  per  cent  in  the  amount  of  rain. 
To  explain  this  curious  circumstance  it  is 
generally  supposed  that  the  drops,  which 
are  exceedingly  small  at  the  commence- 
ment of  their  journey  from  the  cloud,  are 
argumented  by  the  condensation  of  vapor, 
or  that  they  pick  up  moisture  as  they  tum- 
ble through  the  humid  strata  they  must 
necessarily  traverse.  It  should  be  observ- 
ed, however,  that  the  quantity  of  rain 
precipitated  in  any  particular  region  may 
be  great,  whilst  the  number  of  rainy  davs 
is  comparatively  limited.  Within  the 
tropics,  where  the  clouds  are  most  prodi- 
gal in  their  effusions,  there  are  regular 
seasons  of  dryness,  when  the  natives  can 
not  reasonably  expect  any  showers ;  but 
in  the  temperate  zones,  an  almanac-maker 
might  boot  one  for  any  day  in  the  calendar 
without  appearing  to  violate  a  single 
meteorological  law.  In  England  it  seems 
that  you  ought  to  be  waterproof  on  an 
average  for  one  hundred  and  fifty-two  or 
one  hundred  and  fifty-five  days  out  of  the 
three  hundred  and  sixty-five ;  in  the  Neth- 
erlands for  one  hundred  and  seventy  ;  and 
in  the  east  of  Ireland  for  two  hundred  and 
eight  In  other  words,  it  rains  every  other 
day  with  us,  whilst  in  Siberia  it  rains  only 
one  in  six ;  and  in  the  north  of  Syria,  about 


one  in  seven.  High  as  this  estimate  may 
appear,  we  have  particular  places  in  our 
island  where  it  is  far  exceeded.  There  is 
Manchester  for  example.  What  a  terrible 
city  is  that  for  people  who  love  fine  wea- 
ther and  brilliant  sunshine !  For  six 
days  in  the  week  it  is  reputed  to  be  in 
a  state  of  melancholy  drizzle  ;  and  though 
there  may  be  much  malice  in  the  assertion, 
no  one  can  doubt  that  the  place  is  exces- 
sively addicted  to  sky -weeping.  Its 
atmosphere  is  generally  dripping  with 
grimy  tears,  and  the  streets  are  lavishly 
laved  with  a  strong  solution  of  soot.  In 
fact,  the  mere  mention  of  a  visit  to  the 
metropolis  of  cotton  may  elicit  an  exclam- 
ation similar  to  FuseU's,  when  proceeding 
to  inspect  some  humid  paintings  of  a 
brother  artist :  "  Give  me  my  coat  and 
umbrella:  I  am  going  to  look  at  Mr. 
Constable's  pictures." 

Sometimes,  however,  showers  of  an 
anomolous  description  have  been  known 
to  fall.  Our  agriculturist  would  look 
rather  blank  if  he  discovered  that  his  rain 
was  salt.  Not  wishing  his  farm  to  be  put 
in  pickle,  he  would  decidedly  object  to  a 
precipitation  of  brine.  When  such  cases 
have  occurred,  the  trees  have  been  found 
whitened  by  the  crystals,  and  the  herbage 
has  become  so  pungent  that  the  cattle 
could  not  touch  it  until  compelled  by 
hunger;  and  though  there  could  be  no 
difficidty  in  ascribing  the  origin  of  these 
saline  particles  to  the  sea,  whence  they 
had  doubtless  been  whirled  by  high 
winds,  yet  a  storm  of  chloride  of  sodium 
has  been  experienced  in  Suffolk,  at  a 
distance  of  twenty  miles  from  the  ocean. 

Or  what  would  our  farmer  say  to  a 
shower  of  ashes  or  dust  ?  In  Zetland,  a 
dark  powder  was  once  rained  from  the 
heavens,  and  grimed  the  faces  of  the 
people  as  if  it  were  lampblack.  Heavy 
drizzles  of  sand  or  ashes,  the  former 
whisked  from  the  desert,  the  latter  ejected 
from  some  volcano,  have  frequently 
been  encountered  at  sea ;  and  so  thickly 
has  the  material  strewn  the  decks  of  pass- 
ing vessels  that  it  was  necessary  to  shovel 
it  away  like  snow.  The  dust-storms  of 
India  are  quaint  productions.  "  The  sky 
is  clear,"  says  Mr.  Baddeley,  "  and  not  a 
breath  moving ;  presently  a  low  bank  of 
cloud  is  seen  in  the  horizon,  which  you 
are  surprised  you  did  not  observe  before ; 
a  few  seconds  have  passed,  and  the  cloud 
has  half-fiUed  the  hemisphere ;  and  now 
there  is  no  time  to  lose — ^it  is  a  dust-storm 
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and  helter-skelter  every  one  rushes  to  get 
into  the  house  in  order  to  escape  being 
caught  in  it."  It  is,  in  fact,  a  revolving 
spout  or  shower,  with  dust  for  its  burden 
instead  of  water. 

As  little  would  the  gentleman  be  pleased 
with  a  fall  of  "  sulphur."  Yellow  rains 
have  happened  in  certain  quarters  of 
Europe ;  and  from  the  color  of  the  sub- 
stance as  well  as  the  readiness  with  which 
it  inflamed — matches,  it  is  said,  having 
been  produced  by  its  means  in  Germany 
— ^the  good  people  assumed  that  it  must 
needs  consist  of  genuine  brimstone.  These 
effusions,  however,  are  now  known  to  be 
botanical.  The  pollen  of  the  flowers  of 
the  pine,  birch,  alder,  and  other  trees  is  a 
light,  yellow  material,  which  may  be  easily 
transported  by  the  breezes,  and  deposited 
in  the  form  of  a  gamboge  shower. 

More  appalling  still  are  the  red  rains, 
which  have  •  been  mistaken  for  blood. 
Imagine  the  consternation  of  weak-minded 
people  in  the  palmy  days  of  superstition, 
when  there  was  a  witch  in  every  hamlet, 
and  a  specter  attached  to  every  hall,  if  the 
heavens  began  to  distil  gore!  In  the 
year  1608,  great  red  drops  were  observed 
upon  the  walls  of  various  building  at  Aix 
and  the  vicinity  ;  and  the  event  so  shook 
the  nerves  of  the  neighborhood,  that  the 
very  husbandmen — ^fellows  whose  sensa- 
tional fibers  were  probably  as  tough  if  not 
as  thick  as  cart-ropes — ran  from  the  fields 
in  order  to  escape  the  sangtdnary  shower, 
believing  it  must  have  originated  with 
Satan,  or  some  of  his  myrmidons  at  least. 
Peiresc  sc^rutinizcd  the  marvelous  occur- 
rence with  some  care,  and  found  that  it 
was  due  to  a  butterfly,  which,  on  passing 
from  the  chrysalis  state,  discharged  a 
ruddy  substance  not  very  dissimilar  in 
appearance  to  blood.  In  other  instances 
of  red  rain,  the  peculiar  hue  has  been 
traced  to  infusoria,  or  to  the  minute  cells 
of  certain  vegetables.  The  red  snow  of 
the  mountain  regions  is  tinged  with  the 
nbematococcua  nivcUis ;  the  green  snow 
with  the  Protococcus  viridis. 

Perhaps,  however,  our  farmer  might  be 
better  pleased  if  the  skies  were  to  secrete 
a  sort  of  '*  butter !"  Such  was  the  case, 
we  are  assured,  in  many  parts  of  Munster 
and  Leinster  in  the  year  1695-6.  Ac- 
cording to  the  Bishop  of  Clojrnc,  the 
Bubstance  was  so  called  from  its  consist- 
ency and  color,  being  soft,  clammy,  and 
of  a  dark  yellow ;  it  fell  in  lumps,  ofben 
as  large  as  the  end  of  a  finger ;  the  cattle 


did  not  reject  it,  but  fed  in  the  fields 
where  it  lay;  and  country  people  who 
had  sore  heads  anointed  them  with  it, 
declaring  that  it  healed  them.  This 
greasy  exudation  was  supposed  by  some 
to  have  been  chemically  elaborated  in  the 
air,  though  it  is  much  more  probable  that 
it  was  an  animal  product,  hke  the  honey- 
dew  which  is  excreted  by  certain  insects. 

But  better  things  than  ostensible  butter 
have  been  reported  in  the  meteorological 
way.  "  On  Saturday  last,"  so  runs  a  letter 
communicated  to  the  Royal  Society  in 
1661,  "it  was  rumored  that  it  rained 
ucfieat  at  Tuchbrooke,  a  village  about  two 
miles  from  Warwick.  Whereupon  some 
of  the  inhabitants  of  this  town  went 
thither,  where  they  saw  great  quantities 
on  the  way,  on  the  fields,  and  on  the  leads 
of  the  church,  castle,  and  priory,  and 
upon  the  hearths  of  the  chimneys  of  the 
chambers.  And  Arthur  Mason,  coming 
out  of  Shropshire,  reports  that  it  hath 
rained  the  like  in  many  places  of  the 
county.  God  make  us  thankful  for  this 
miraculous  blessing."  But  the  learned 
Society,  instead  of  being  grateful  for  the 
substance,  concluded  that  it  was  nothing 
more  than  the  seeds  of  ivy-berries  convey- 
ed to  the  spot  by  starlings. 

Many,  however,  are  the  illegitimate 
forms  of  rain  with  which  that  poor  agri- 
culturist might  be  puzzled  or  tormented. 
Ho  would  feel  quite  cross  with  the  world 
if  his  lands  were  visited  by  a  shower  of 
grubs  or  worms  such  as  appeared  in  the 
Government  of  Tver,  in  October,  1827; 
or  a  rain  consisting  of  herrings,  such  as 
happened  at  Ula  in  Argyleshire,  in  March, 
1830 ;  or  falls  of  fish  of  other  kinds,  such 
as  have  occuiTcd  in  India  and  many  parts 
of  the  world ;  or,  worse  still,  by  outpoitr- 
ings  of  frogs,  such  as  have  been  experi- 
enced in  France.  In  1804  a  cloud  burst 
near  Toulouse,  and  a  host  of  these  reptiles 
came  pattering  to  the  ground,  covering 
the  fields  so  thickly,  that  in  some  places 
there  were  three  or  four  living  layers,  and 
paving  the  high  road  so  profusely  that  the 
diligence  crunched  its  way  through  their 
bodies  for  a  considerable  distance,  and 
thousands  were  slaughtered  beneath  the 
horses'  hoofs.  Could  the  atmosphere 
well  be  in  a  more  diseased  condition,  even 
if  it  were  to  indulge  in  that  ofl-quoted 
but  rarely-witnessed  phenomenon — a  rain 
of  cats  and  dogs  ? 

But  leaving  our  fancy  farmer  in  the  en- 
joyment of  a  genuine  shower,  let  us  brief- 
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ly  advert  to  the  theory  which  Mr.  Rowell 
BO  ably  but  so  modestly  supports.  This 
meteorologist  has  quite  a  passion  for  rain. 
He  fell  in  love  with  the  phenomenon  whilst 
a  mere  boy,  and  his  affection  appears  to 
have  ripened  into  philosophical  furor  be- 
fore he  became  a  man.  From  his  earliest 
days  there  seems  to  have  been  for  him  a 
peculiar  charm  in  a  shower,  and  a  fearful 
fascination  in  a  thunderstorm.  lie  thought 
of  them  whilst  walking,  dreamt  of  them 
whilst  sleeping,  and  in  seasons  of  sickness, 
when  the  body  was  incapable  of  effort, 
the  mind  was  busily  employed  in  the  study 
of  his  favorite  meteor.  Fearing  that  the 
scientific  sprite  which  had  taken  posses- 
sion of  his  brain  would  exert  a  mischievous 
influence  over  his  health,  he  made  strenu- 
ous efforts  to  exorcise  the  intruder,  but  to 
little  purpose ;  fbr  a  single  gleam  of  light- 
ning, or  any  passing  oddity  in  the  weather, 
was  enough  to  rekindle  the  passion  of  this 
cloud-haunted  man.  Now,  fi\miliar  as  we 
are  in  practice  with  the  subject  of  rain, 
the  theory  is  surrounded  with  a  number 
of  difficulties — so  much  so,  that  in  the 
opinion  of  many,  perhaps,  we  may  well 
wonder  how  it  could  ever  rain  at  all.  See- 
ing that  water  is  many  hundred  times 
heavier  than  air,  by  what  means,  it  has 
been  asked,  does  it  climb  into  the  atmo- 
sphere and  continue  floating  in  the  thin 
altitudes  which  the  cirrhi  undoubtedly 
attain  ?  How  is  the  vapor  condensed  into 
particles  which  become  visible  to  the  eye, 
and  compose  the  various  species  of  cloud  ? 
Are  these  particles  simply  drops  of  dimin- 
utive size-^— mere  water-dust,  if  we  may  so 
speak — or  are  they  vesicular,  that  is,  little 
balloons,  consisting  of  an  aqueous  film 
with  air  or  vapor  inclosed  ?  What  is  it 
compels  them  to  condense  and  occasion- 
ally to  descend  in  torrents,  accompanied 
by  fearful  explosions  of  electricity,  or  to 
freeze  into  lumps  of  ice  fis  large  as  oran- 
ges or  pumpkins  ?" 

These,  with  many  other  questions,  have 
been  thorns  in  the  sides  of  meteorologists, 
which  theorists  have  endeavored  to  ex- 
tract with  various  degrees  of  skill.  Des- 
cartes supposed  that  the  vesicles  were  lit- 
tle spheres  of  water  rendered  buoyant  by 
the  materia  avhtilis  of  space.  Dr.  H  alley 
suggested  that  the  rise  of  the  vapor-atoms 
might  be  due  to  a  "  flatus,  or  warm  spirit, 
or  perhaps  to  a  certain  kind  of  matter 
whose  conatv^  might  be  contrary  to  that 
of  gravity."  Franklin  contended  that 
moistore  was  dissolved  in  the  atmosphere 


as  salt  is  dissolved  in  water;  but  that 
when  repudiated,  the  aqueous  particles 
still  remained  in  suspension  by  adhering 
to  the  molecules  of  air.  Mr.  Rowell's  hy- 
pothesis is :  "  That  the  atoms  of  water  be- 
ing so  minute,  are,  when  completely  en- 
veloped in  their  natural  coatings  of  elec- 
tricity, rendered  so  buoyant  as  to  be  liable, 
even  when  in  their  most  condensed  state, 
to  be  carried  off  by  slight  currents  of  air ; 
but  if  expanded  by  heat,  their  capacity  for 
electricity  being  increased  by  their  in- 
crease of  surface,  they  are  then  rendered 
buoyant  at  all  times,  and  are  buoyed  up 
into  the  air  by  their  coatings  of  electricity; 
when,  if  condensed,  they  become  positively 
electrified,  but  are  still  buoyed  up  by  the 
electricity,  till,  on  the  escape  of  the  sm*- 
charge,  the  particles  fall  as  rain."  In 
other  words,  the  water-atoms  are  enabled 
to  rise  when  their  electric  charge  is  aug- 
mented by  heat,  but  compelled  to  fall 
when  the  surplus  is  withdrawn.  If  the 
vapor,  when  condensed  by  cold,  should  bo 
in  a  position  to  pait  with  a  portion  of  its 
electricity,  the  particles  will  approach  each 
other  by  virtue  of  their  natural  attraction, 
and  thus  become  visible  as  clouds ;  but  if 
the  surcharge  totally  escapes,  they  will 
unite  into  large  drops,  and  descend  as 
rain.  To  explain  the  peculiarities  of  a 
thunder-cloud,  Mr.  Rowell  says  that  it 
may  be  regarded — 

"  as  a  vast  mass  of  electricity  interspersed  with 
minute  particles  of  water,  the  former  being  in 
the  proportion  of  not  less  than  one  thousand  to 
one  of  the  latter.  Let  us  consider  what  would 
be  the  consequences  of  a  formation  of  rain  in 
such  a  cloud.  If  but  a  few  particles  of  vapor 
coalesce  and  form  one  drop,  they  would  be  no 
longer  buoyant,  and  the  drop  in  falling  through 
the  dense  vapor  would  increase  in  bulk  from 
contact  with  other  particles.  Now,  as  the  elec- 
tricity set  free  by  this  agglomeration  of  parti- 
cles would  instantaneously  pass  away,  cither  to 
the  surface  of  the  cloud  or  by  dispersion  amongst 
the  particles  composing  it,  a  vacuum  or  rarefied 
space  would  result  on  the  instant  of  the  forma- 
tion of  rain,  when  the  sudden  pressure  of  the 
surrounding  portion  of  the  cloud  into  the  space 
would  bring  more  particles  into  contact,  and 
more  rain  would  be  formed." 

Now,  we  make  no  attempt  to  appraise 
the  exact  quantum  of  originality  which 
belongs  to  this  theory.  It  is  true  that  the 
doctrine  of  electrical  atmospheres  has  been 
asserted  in  one  form  or  another  by  Eelos, 
Monge,  Eason,  and  other  writers,  and  that 
the  influence  of  electricity  upon  the  pheno- 
mena of  rain  has  been  maintained  by  Dr. 
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Thomson  and  several  eminent  men ;  but 
we  can  readily  believe  that  Mr.  Rowell 
has  worked  out  the  hypothesis  from  his 
own  observations,  and  purely  by  the  aid 
of  his  own  intellectual  funds.  And  a 
neat,  handy  hypothesis  it  certainly  is.  It 
satisfies  many  conditions,  and  harmonizes 
with  various  well-known  facts.  Volta, 
for  example,  discovered  that  when  water 
was  converted  into  vapor  it  carried  away 
electricity ;  and  it  has  been  clearly  ascer- 
tained that  if  a  vessel  be  insulated,  the 
quantity  of  moisture  evaporated  in  a  given 
tmie  is  much  less  than  if  it  were  in  free 
communication  with  .  the  earth.  When 
this  vapor  ag^m  is  condensed  into  mist, 
we  know,  from  Mr.  Crosse's  pryings  into 
a  November  fog,  that  under  certain  cir- 
cumstances it  bristles  with  electric  fire ; 
and  when  it  is  suddenly  precipitated,  as  in 
thunderstorm,  we  find  the  angry  fluid 
passing  from  cloud  to  cloud  in  blinding 
flashes,  or  returning  to  the  earth  in  death- 
dealing  bolts. 

Facts  like  these  must  necessarily  afford 
considerable  countenance  to  the  theory. 
That  it  is  free  from  difficulties  Mr.  Rowell 
himself  would  not  wish  to  assert.  With 
regard  to  the  buoyant  power  of  vapor,  we 
think  that  the  demand  for  electrical  coat- 
ings is  over-estimated.  The  well-known 
law  by  which  one  aeriform  fluid  spreads 
through  the  interstices  of  another  as  if  the 
space  were  vacuous,  though  at  a  slower 
rate,  strips  the  question  of  ascent  of  much 
of  its  mystery.  Water-vapor  is  lighter 
than  air — lighter  even  than  the  vapor  of 
such  volatile  liquids  as  muriatic  or  sul- 
phuric ether.  It  not  only  rises  eagerly 
therefore  in  the  atmosphere,  but,  in  the 
opinion  of  Sir  John  Herschel,  carries  up 
with  it  much  of  the  air  with  which  it  is 
intermixed,  disengaging  itself  no  doubt 
from  it  in  its  upward  progress,  to  become 
entangled,  however  with  fresh  particles, 
which  again  it  "  carries  upward  to  aban- 
don them  for  others."  In  like  manner, 
when  the  risen  vapor  imdergoes  conden- 
gation,  we  are  inclined  to  believe  that  if 
it  molds  itself  into  true  bubbles  or  vesi- 
cles, it  does  so  by  settling  upon  the  parti- 
cles of  air  and  imprisoning  them  within  a 
watery  shell,  and  these,  increasing  in 
weight  by  further  ac<?essions  of  moisture, 
will  sink  to  the  earth  when  they  become 
too  ponderous  for  the  medium  in  which 
they  swim.  But  as  the  included  air  will 
expand  if  heated  by  the  sun,  we  see  why 
a  cloud  may  rise,  or  its  upper  and  exposed 


portion  may  disappear  after  the  fashion 
which  these  nebulous  masses  are  known 
to  affect.  Should  the  particles,  however, 
instead  of  being  vesicular,  prove  to  be 
solid,  as  Dr.  Waller  and  others  have  en- 
deavored to  show,  still  the  minuteness  of 
the  spherules  may  be  sufficient  to  explain 
their  suspension  as  clouds,  whilst  their  in- 
crease in  size  and  weight  by  further  con- 
densation should  account  for  their  fall  as 
rain. 

Mr.  Rowell's  theory  does  not,  and  in- 
deed can  not  dispense  with  the  agency  of 
heat.  To  spiritualize  the  water  into  va- 
por, heat  must  be  absorbed ;  to  secularize 
It  into  rain,  heat  must  be  discharged  :  960** 
F.  of  latent  caloric  must  be  received  in 
the  one  case,  rejected  in  the  other.  It  is 
by  augmenting  the  temperature  of  the 
liquid  atoms  that  they  are  expanded,  and 
their  capacity  for  electricity  enlarged ;  it 
is  by  lowering  that  temperature  that  they 
are  subsequently  brought  into  a  state  of 
surcharge.  The  question  is,  therefore, 
whether  we  acquire  any  very  substantial 
leverage  after  all  by  assuming  the  exist- 
ence of  "  coatings" — for  the  point  does 
not  yet  admit  of  proof — particularly  as  the 
materiality  of  the  electric  fluid,  and  there- 
fore its  buoyant  qualites,  have  never  been 
established.  On  the  other  hand,  Mr.  Ro- 
well has  aright  to  say  that,  if  the  changes 
through  which  vapor  runs,  in  its  circula- 
tion from  earth  to  heaven  and  heaven  to 
earth,  can  be  accomplished  by  the  fluctua- 
tions of  caloric,  as  the  ordinary  theories 
imply,  niay  they  not  be  much  better  effect- 
ed through  the  combined  agency  of  heat 
and  electricity  ? 

From  this  theory  a  curious  corollary 
may  be  deduced.  An  interesting  but 
somewhat  quixotic  question  has  occasion- 
ally been  asked — Can  we  produce  rain  at 
pleasure  ?  In  Africa  we  know  there  are 
Caff  re  conjurors  who  profess  to  perform 
this  feat.  With  them  rain-making  is  as 
much  a  business  as  the  manufacture  of 
umbrellas  or  wateq^roof  clothing  is  with 
us.  You  want  a  few  showers  ?  certainly ! 
They  can  be  had  for  a  satisfactory  fee. 
Hasten  to  the  dwelling  of  the  magician, 
carrying  with  you  the  most  seductive  pres- 
ents you  can  command,  and  if  your  terms 
are  liberal,  the  cloud-compelling  man  will 
execute  a  variety  of  incantations,  and  thon 
dismiss  you  with  instructions  to  return  in 
perfect  silence,  never  once  looking  back, 
but  constraining  every  person  you  meet 
to  turn  on  his  steps  and  accompany  yon 
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home.  In  case  these  injunctions  are 
obeyed,  your  lands  will  be  speedily  glad- 
dened by  a  rich  effusion  from  the  sky. 
What  may  be  the  price  of  a  good  nimbus 
does  not  exactly  appear,  but  doubtless 
there  are  people  in  Europe  as  w.ell  as  in 
Africa  who  would  pay  a  handsome  sum  if 
a  really  superior  article  could  be  procured 
whenever  they  ^vished. 

The  Caffre  rain-doctor,  however,  does 
not  pretend  to  work  on  philosophical  prin- 
ciples.    Others,  more  learned  and  intelli- 
gent, have  proposed  to   accomplish  the 
same    end  by  strictly  scientific    means. 
Several  years  ago  Mr.  Espy  of  the  United 
States  suggested  that  clouds  might  be 
produced  by  kindling  large  fires,  and  in- 
ducuig  the  air  to  ascend  in  huge  columns, 
which  would  draw  in  vapor  and  insure  a 
precipitation  of  moisture.    This  opinion 
was   supported  by  the  fact  that  where 
large  prairies  have  been  set  alight  as  in 
Louisiana,  or  extensive  forests  burnt  as  in 
Nova  Scotia,  heavy   discharges   of  wet 
have  invariably  resulted.     For  the  same 
reason  great  battles  and  sea-fights  are  said 
to  produce  rain,  though  Arago's  observa- 
tions on  artillery-practice  by  no  means  fa- 
vor the  conclusion ;  and  the  tall  chimneys 
of  manufacturing  towns  may  likewise  tend 
to  excite  a  drizzle  such  as  that  for  which 
Manchester  is  distinguished.    Mr.  Howell, 
however,  considers  that  a  stratum  of  moist 
air  may  be  tapped  by  withdrawing  its 
electricity,  and  for  this  purpose  he  sug- 
gests that  conductors  should  be  raised  to 
the  clouds  by  the  agency  of  balloons.    In 
confirmation  of  his  views  he  quotes  Mr. 
Weekes,  of  Sandwich,  who  states  that  on 
several  occasions,  whilst  operating  with 
electrical  kites  under  a  light  fleecy  cloud 
moderately  elevated,  after  a  current   of 
sparks  had  passed  from  the  apparatus  for 
ten  or  twelve  minutes,  he  found  himself 
bedewed  with  a  fine  misty  rain,  and  on 
looking  .up  to  the  cloud,  discovered  that 
it  was  greatly  reduced  in  its  dimensions. 
Of  course,  if  we  adopt  Mr.  Rowell's  theo- 
ry of  rain,  there  can  be  but  little  difficulty 
in  admitting  that  masses  of  vapor  may 
be  broached  like  beer-barrels,  and,  as  a 
matter   of   philosophical    experiment,   it 
might  be  very  delectable  to  create  a  gen- 
tle though  a  transient  mizzle  in  a  time  of 
obstinate  drought,  but  as  a  practical  ques- 
tion we  fear  that,  if  the  smoke  of  a  great 
conflagration  is  necessary  to  abstract  the 
electricity  of  the  vapor  le  jeii  ne  vaudra 
pas  la  chandeUe^  seeing  that  we  have  no 


spare  forests  to  bum ;  or  if  the  rain-mak- 
ing  is  to  be  accomplbhed  by  such  con- 
ductors as  balloons  can  carry,  we  could 
scarcely  expect  the  drenching  received 
by  the  soil  to  be  either  extensive  or  pro- 
found. 

Looking,  then,  at  water  as  the  great 
agent  of  fertility,  as  the  chosen  element 
by  which  the  world   is  kept  sappy  and 
verdant,  we  ask  whether  the  arrangements 
made  for  the  regular  distribution  of  this 
fluid  are  not  singularly  felicitous  ?     Long 
ago  the  land  would  have  been  totally 
drained,  and  every  river  would  have  run 
itself  dry,  had  there  been  any  flaw  in  the 
machinery  by  which  the  floods  are  uplifted 
from  their  beds,  and  restored  in  needful 
quantities    to    the    soil.      But   nature's 
gigantic  water-works  are  never  at  fault. 
Every  year  whole  lakes  are  hoisted  into 
the  atmosphere  and  lowered  with  such 
exquisite  precision  that    seed-time    and 
harvest,  the  former  rain  and  the  latter 
rain,  are  cert.iin  to  arrive  in  due  succes- 
sion.    The   sea  is  ever  laboring  for  the 
land.    The  traffic  between  the  billow  and 
the  furrow  is  conducted  by  the  ministry 
of  the  clouds.     Pleasant  to  think  of  these 
beautiful  carriers  of  moisture  I     Filled  as 
it  were  by  invisible  hands  at  the  store- 
houses of  vapor,  they  catch  the  breeze, 
and    make    for    the   shore,   where  they 
deliver  their  load,  some  on  the  plains,  that 
the  fields  may  rejoice  in  the  refreshing 
shower,  some  on  the  mountain  slopes,  that 
the  brooks  and  streams  may  be  led ;  and 
then  the  surplus  food  which  the  ground 
rejects  is  rolled  off*  to  the  ocean  only  that 
it  may  return  with  generous  obstinacy, 
and  thus  pursue  its  never-tiring  rounds. 
By  the  same  means,  too,  the  heat  and 
electric  fire   which  the  vapor  abstracts 
from  the  surface  are  transported  into  the 
upper  regions  of  the  air,  and  thrown  out 
in  the  colder  strata  where  some  equalizing 
process  is  required.     And  not  less  useful 
is  the  rain  in   scouring  the  atmosphere, 
dissolving  foreign  ingredients,  sweeping 
down  impurities,  and  cleansing  the  ground 
itself  from  much  that  is  feculent  and  un- 
healthy.    Nor  is  it  to  be  forgotten  that 
this  mild  gentle  meteor  is  an  active  agent 
in  the  great  geological  operations  by  which 
the  level  of  land  and  ocean  is  altered,  and 
the  very  aspect  of  the  planet  remodeled 
duruig  the  long  run  of  ages  ;  for  the  soft 
water-drops  are   chisels  in  the  hand  of 
Time  with  which  he  indents  the  vales, 
seams  the  sides  of  the  hills,  and  even 
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abrades  the  granite  rocks,  and  where 
accessible,  lowers  the  pride  of  their  craggy 
crowns. 

Spite,  then,  of  all  the  discomforts  which 
are  incident  to  turbid  skies  and  muddy 
paths  and  splashy  streets,  let  us  admit 
that  rain  is  one  of  the  finest  and  most  fas- 
cinating phenomena  in  the  imiverse. 
Touching  as  well  as  beautiful  was  the 
dying  request  of  Saint  Swithin,  Bishop  of 
Winchester  in  the  reign  of  Egbert,  who 
departed  this  life  in  the  year  836  :  "  Let 
me,"  said  he,  "  be  buried  where  the  rain- 
drops may  water  my  grave."  For  a 
hundred  years,  accordingly,  the  clouds 
were  permitted  to  weep  freely  over  his 
resting-place ;  but  at  the  expiration  of 
that  time  the  monks  resolved  to  convey 
the  defunct  prelate  into  the  ulterior  of 
the  church.  It  was  an  honor  for  which 
the  episcopal  shade  had  no  desire.  Dead 
as  he  was,  he  took  measure  (so  the  tradi- 
tion runs)  to  frustrate  the  pious  scheme, 
and  at  the  period  appointed,  the  fifteenth 
of  July,  the  floods  tegan  to  descend  so 


lavishly  that  the  work  of  exhumation  was 
postponed.  Next  morning,  when  the  at- 
tempt was  renewed,  the  clouds  gave  out 
their  contents  as  before.  For  forty  days 
did  the  windows  of  heaven  continue  open ; 
until  at  length,  discovering  that  the  good 
saint  entertained  a  strong  objection  to  the 
translation  of  his  remains,  the  monks  were 
fain  to  abandon  their  project,  and  leave 
him  to  his  rainy  repose.  And  if  there 
cmdd  be  any  sense  of  poetry  in  the  tomb, 
would  it  not  be  sweeter  to  rest  where  the 
clouds  might  cast  their  shadows  on  the 
grassy  grave,  where  the  showers  might 
softly  descend  like  the  tears  of  lamenting 
friends,  where  the  smiling  sunshine  might 
gild  the  fallen  drops,  as  Faith  alone  can 
gild  the  griefs  of  life,  where  the  winds 
might  come  and  go,  whispering  peace  and 
murmuring  their  gentle  dirges  for  the 
dead — sweeter  far,  we  say,  thus  to  lie, 
than  to  be  imprisoned  in  lonely  state  in  a 
splendid  mausoleum,  like  a  captive  lodged 
mockingly  in  some  dark  dungeon  of 
marble  ? 


■<  o  *  <  ^  > 
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THOUGHTS     ON     RESERVED     PEOPLE. 


BY     A     CANDID      MAN. 


When,  enveloped  in  a  cloud,  folded  up 
by  the  tender  care  of  his  Goddess  Mother, 
that  pious  hero  ^neas,  hidden  from  his 
friends,  enjoyed  the  privilege  of  watch- 
ing all  their  proceedings,  he  was  tasting 
the  pleasures  of  reserved  character ;  they 
standing  in  the  light  to  him  and  he  in  the 
dark  to  them.  He  knew  all  that  they 
were  about,  and  they  knew  nothing  about 
him.  Nay,  thev  did  not  even  know  that 
they  knew  nothmg ;  for  though  they  were 
aware  that  their  eyes  did  not  behold  him, 
they  were  not  aware  that  he  was  near 
enough  to  them  in  the  relations  of  space 
to  admit  of  the  possibility  of  his  being 
seen.  He  was  experiencing  the  delight 
without  the  danger  of  a  reservation ;  for 
he  was  not  suspected  of  withholding  him- 
self. Had  he  been  suspected — had  there 
entered  into  the  mind  of  any  one  of  that 


troop  of  fHends  the  dimmest,  remotest, 
faintest  notion  of  the  cloud  that  concealed 
him,  what  efforts  would  have  been  made 
to  rend  it,  what  cries,  what  clamors,  what 
supplications  to  the  goddess  to  unvail  him 
before  the  appointed  time;  for  human 
nature  has  a  detestation  of  concealment — 
a  detestation  which  proceeds  from  many 
causes.  There  is  curiosity,  in  itself  a 
strong  impulse ;  there  is  piide,  and  there 
is  suspicion.  Curiosity  longing  to  peep 
behind  the  curtain,  pride  resenting  the 
absence  of  confidence,  and  suspicion  sug- 
gesting that  where  the  lock  is  so  rigidly 
secured,  there  must  be  some  blue  chamber 
vnth  its  unpleasant  contents  behind  it. 
The  reserved  man,  therefore,  is  an  object 
of  dislike  and  distrust ;  but  he  is  also  a 
subject  of  interest.  He  repels  confidence, 
but  he  excites  attention ;  and  he  has  the 
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whole  enjoyment  of  bis  own  individuality. 
He  rejoices  in  the  superiority  of  an  unim- 
parted  knowledge.  Is  it  not  agreeable 
from  a  high  window  to  survey  the  move- 
ments of  a  crowd  below  ?  —  dancing, 
laughing,  leaping,  fighting,  crying,  kiss- 
ing— to  analyze  their  agitations — to  smile 
at  their  disturbances — to  be  yourself  se- 
cure and  still  —  a  looker-on  who  is  not 
looked  at — to  be  audience  to  a  drama, 
and  to  criticise  the  actors  who  can  not 
criticise  you  ? 

This  is  the  privilege  of  the  reserved 
man. 

He  conceals  his  emotions,  he  buries  his 
feelings,  he  masks  his  passions.  He  con- 
trols his  features :  every  muscle  is  under 
his  command;  there  is  no  such  thing 
with  him  as  a  spontaneous  movement. 
He  revels  in  a  continual  victory.  He 
baffles  curiosity,  he  defeats  expectation, 
be  destroys  hope.  He  wears  his  shroud 
before  he  is  in  his  tomb.  The  inquisitive 
crowd  will  pluck  at  it,  but  will  draw 
back  shivering  when  they  feel  how  cold 

it  is. 

They  wonder,  they  fear,  they  admire — 
and  they  admire  with  good  reason.  The 
power  of  concealment  is  in  itself  worthy 
of  admiration;  the  man  who  wears  so 
strong  an  armor  must  needs  be  a  strong 
man,  and  it  is  the  consciousness  of  a  valu- 
able possession  that  suggests  the  necessity 
for  a  defense. 

The  habit  of  reserve  has  most  often  its 
origin  in  a  disbelief  in  sympathy,  in  the 
existence  of  some  qualities  or  some  emo- 
tions with  which  those  who  are  classed  as 
fellow-creatures  are  not  likely  to  have  any 
fellow-feeling. 

There  is  in  such  characters,  it  may  be, 
a  sensibility  fine  and  true,  that  sinks  itself 
deep;  too  delicate  to  mix  with  vulvar 
streams.  If  you  would  taste  the  purity 
of  this  water  you  must  dig  laboriously  for 
it.  There  is,  it  may  be,  a  passionate 
power,  fervent  and  concentrated ;  too  full 
to  dribble  out;  too  strong  to  dissipate 
itself  in  petty  phrases  and  agreeable  ex- 
pressions of  sentiment ;  or  perhaps  an  in- 
telligence high  and  extended,  to  which 
views  are  granted  infinitely  beyond  the 
horizon  of  the  general  eye. 

Cassandra  knew  too  much.  She  was 
not  reserved;  and  she  was  therefore 
thought  to  be  mad.  In  her  mental 
a^ony  she  struggled  with  the  persecuting 
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"  Why  didst  thou  send  me  here  ? 
Here  in  this  city  of  the  blind  to  dwell, 
With  sight  too  darkly  clear  ?" 

It  was  part  of  her  penalty  that  she  was 
obliged  to  express  herself. 

Men  have  been  distinguished  from 
beasts,  say  the  loquacious,  proudly,  by 
the  gift  01  speech.  True ;  but  have  they 
not  also  been  distinguished  by  the  gift  of 
silence?  They  are  not  constrained  to 
purr,  or  to  wag  their  tails  when  they  are 
pleased,  or  to  howl  and  caterwaul  when 
they  are  in  extremities ;  they  are  allowed 
to  reserve  their  emotions.  The  human 
countenance,  the  most  delicate  indicator 
of  feeling,  the  dial  that  may  with  its  re- 
cord fix  the  shadow  of  every  flitting  pas- 
sion, can  silence  its  indications  at  will, 
and  become  a  mere  blank.  A  decent 
gravity  of  expression  may  cover  anger ; 
tenderness  may  hide  itself  securely  behina 
the  wall  of  compressed  lips;  exultation 
may  bury  itself  under  downcast  eyelids ; 
a  movement  of  joy  may  shelter  itself  be- 
neath the  wrinkles  of  the  brow,  or  the 
whole  features  in  combination  may  be 
ordered  by  the  commanding  officer  to 
stand  at  ease  in  a  position  of  total  repose 
while  the  thoughts  are  full  of  war  and 
tumult.  No  other  creature  but  man  has 
thb  power ;  it  is  a  high  privilege  which 
must  be  used  by  all  men  more  or  less. 

Those  who  use  it  the  less  are  recognized 
as  the  frank  and  open ;  those  who  use  it 
the  more  as  the  reserved  and  close. 

The  two  characters  are  sometimes  com- 
bined, and  the  skillful  diplomatist  is  he 
who  maintains  his  reserve  under  a  free 
liberal  semblance,  whose  smile  is  ready, 
whose  hand  is  extended,  whose  words 
flow  easily,  but  whose  mind  is  locked  up. 

"  Right  humanitie,"  says  the  wise  Lord 
Burleigh  in  a  letter  to  his  son,  "takes 
such  deep  root  in  the  minds  of  the  multi- 
tude, as  they  are  easilier  gained  by  unpro- 
fitable curtesies  than  by  churlish  benefits." 

Now,  the  unprofitable  courtesy  is  not 
incompatible  with  reserve,  although  the 
disposition  of  the  reserved  man  will  fre- 
quently incline  him  to  the  practice  of  its 
opposite.  The  very  summit  of  exterior 
politeness  may  be  reached  without  any 
revelation  from  within;  and  the  French- 
man who  in  the  bitterness  of  impending 
suffocation  could  not  forget  the  polite 
phrase,  and  gasped  out  to  his  host  while 
he  struggled  with  his  mortal  foe — "  Sir,  I 
have  the  honor  to  have  a  bone  in  ray 
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throat" — may  have  been  as  reserved  ia 
character  as  any  Englishman.  Reserve, 
indeed,  is  rather  an  aristocratic  charac- 
teristic. And  it  is  the  ill-bred,  coarse- 
mannered  man  who  is  the  most  often 
garrulously  ^ven,  who  is  glib  and  oily, 
who  noises  his  sentiments  and  enters  into 
the  detail  of  his  domestic  life,  of  his  small 
afflictions,  and  of  his  personal  history,  as 
soon  as  he  makes  your  acquaintance. 
Such  a  man  will  talk  to  you  of  his  diseases 
and  of  his  remedies,  of  his  troubles  with 
his  servants,  and  of  his  quarrels  with  his 
wife,  with  unlimited  and  uodesired  free- 
dom, if  he  do  but  meet  you  in  a  railroad- 
carriage.  Such  a  man  is  too  full  of  him- 
self ever  to  doubt  the  full  sympathy  of  his 
hearer. 

It  is  not,  however,  with  the  mere 
gentlemanly  civility  that  friendship  can 
be  satisfied — politeness  belongs  to  the 
early  stages  of  acquaintance,  and  the 
courtesies  that  friendship  asks  are  of  a 
different  kind.  Friendship  will  ask  for  a 
soothing,  kindly  tenderness;  and  when 
trouble  comes,  will  claim  some  demonstra- 
tion of  gentle  charity,  some  drops  of 
sacred  pity;  but  the  reserved  man  will 
not  give  them.  Much  else  he  may  give, 
but  not  that ;  and  if  you  attempt  in  such 
a  sort  to  draw  upon  his  sympathies,  your 
bill  will  be  dishonored. 

His  atmosphere  is  incapable  of  radia- 
tion ;  the  heats  of  emotion  may  travel  to 
liis  heart,  but  they  will  not  flow  back 
again ;  they  will  not  pass  out  in  either 
words  or  looks.  As  lamps  in  scpulchers, 
they  remain  unseen ;  yet  not,  as  those, 
useless.  They  will  light  the  way  to  the 
act  of  sacrifice  and  self-denial;  for  the 
same  man  who  is  so  much  a  miser  in  ex- 
pression will  be  prodigal  in  action ;  will, 
with  that  noblest  self-denial  which  denies 
its  own  existence,  pour  out  his  generous 
assistance.  Let  there  be  a  definite,  tangi- 
ble good  to  give,  and  he  will  give  it  at 
any  cost  to  himself.  Devotion  of  time, 
of  strength,  of  money,  of  thought ;  the 
sacrifice  of  his  own  pleasure,  of  hb  own 
comfort,  his  own  desires— the  secret  sacri- 
fice— ^these  things  may  come  from  him  in 
good  measure,  pressed  down  and  shaken 
together  and  running  over :  he  will  shrink 
from  no  service  but  that  of  admitting  an 
acknowledgment  of  his  service.  He  is  a 
friend  m  ambush. 

In  the  moment  of  danger  and  anguish 
when  v«u  are  about  to  be  cut  down,  he 
starts^rom  his  hiding-place  to  your  rescue. 


Your  gratitude  overflows,  you  fling  youi> 
self  before  him  and  pour  it  out ;  you  lay 
at  his  feet  the  rich  abundance  of  your  love 
— ^to  have  it  kicked  away.  He  will  not 
stoop  to  pick  it  up ;  his  glance  is  averted, 
and  he  turns  his  back  upon  you ;  disap- 
pearing again  among  those  mists  in  which 
It  is  his  pleasure  to  dwell,  though  for  a 
moment  he  emerged  from  them,  and  stood 
in  that  clear  light  of  affection  which  made 
him  look  so  radiant. 

But  if  it  bo  his  pleasure  to  shroud  him- 
self again,  why  should  you  complain  ? 
What  just  grievance  have  you  ?  Is  the 
very  nobleness  of  his  nature  to  serve  as  a 
plea  against  him  ?  Because  he  has  made 
one  saciifice  are  you  to  claim  another? 
Do  you  give  him  your  love  and  then  ex- 
act a  penalty  in  return,  calling  u}>on  him 
to  give  up  m  exchange  his  dear  impene- 
trability ?  Should  affection  be  a  matter  of 
barter  ?  Should  you  not  rather  check  for 
him  the  fullness  of  your  own  utterance, 
and  do  homage  to  his  virtue  by  your  selC- 
restraint  ? 

There  are  certain  crystals  which  con- 
tain within  them  a  hidden  fire.  Cold  and 
silent  for  long,  long  centuries  they  may 
remain,  but  if  you  subject  them  to  the 
action  of  heat  they  will  gleam  with  a  quick 
light — and  every  particle  will  show  like  a 
glow-worm  in  the  night.  The  fire  within 
them  is  only  elicited  at  a  raised  tempera- 
ture ;  they  must  be  warmed  into  life.  So 
it  is  with  some  hearts.  Their  vitality  ia 
only  to  be  recognized  under  the  influence 
of  a  sudden  glow — to  be  recognized  only 
so,  at  least,  by  the  general  eye ;  but  to 
the  skilled  and  delicate  observer,  the 
symptoms  of  that  vitality  are  to  be  de- 
tected even  in  their  normal  condition. 
The  philosopher  understands  the  secret 
sign,  and  through  the  subtle  structure  he 
discerns  the  mystery  of  that  complex 
nature.  He  discems  it  with  a  deep  and 
loving  wonder. 

It  is  remarkable  how  the  impulsive 
nature  will  cling  to  the  controlled,  how 
the  eager  and  flowing  will  do  homage  to 
the  superiority  of  a  compressed  calm. 

Shakspeare's  Horatio  is  an  essentially 
reseiTcd  man,  cool  and  constant  in  ex- 
terior— a  man  of  few  words.  Hamlet, 
impulsive,  eager,  swayed  by  contending 
passions,  anuized  with  doubts,  and 
thoughts  beyond  the  reaches  of  our  souls, 
turns  to  him  with  trust,  feels  a  security 
in  his  repose,  a  dependence  on  his  quiet 
judgment. 
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"  Horatio,  thou  art  e'en  as  just  a  man 
As  e'er  my  conversation  coped  withaL 
«  •  •  •  . 

A  man  that  fortune's  buffets  and  rewards 

Has  ta*en  with  equal  thanks ;  and  blest  are 
those 

Whose  blood  and  judgment  are  so  well  co- 
mingled 

That  they  are  not  a  pipe  for  fortune's  finger 

To  sound  what  stop  she  please." 

Such  a  man  Horatio  is,  till  the  last  dire 
extremity  arrives,  when  at  the  fatal  mo- 
ment of  his  friend's  advancing  death,  the 
secret  passion  of  his  nature  is  revealed. 
The  silent  depths  of  his  sensibility  are  dis- 
closed— the  affections  rise  in  revolt  against 
the  despotic  rule — the  emotions  defy  the 
master  hand,  and  the  man,  distracted, 
clutches  at  the  poisoned  cup. 

**  I  am  more  an  antique  Roman  than  a  Dane ; 
Here's  yet  some  liquor  left" 

Hamlet  arrests  him : 

"  As  thou  art  a  man,  give  me  the  cup — 
O  €k>d !  Horatio,  what  a  wounded  name, 
Things  standing  thus  imknown,  shall  live 

behind  me  t 
If  thou  didst  ever  hold  me  in  thy  heart, 
Absent  thee  from  felicity  awhile, 
And  in  this  harsh  world  draw  thy  breath  in 

pain 
To  tell  my  story." 

Horatio  obeys.  The  obedience  is  evi- 
dentl  V  consistent  with  the  whole  character ; 
but  the  momentary  triumph  of  an  intense 
suffering  is  not  less  so.  Hamlet  loved  in 
Horatio,  not  an  insensible  man,  but  a  man 
whose  sensibilities  were  under  a  fixed 
control. 

It  was  natural  that  he  should  appeal  to 
such  a  man  to  be  the  vindicator  of  his 
fame.  The  silent,  reserved,  just  man, 
would  speak  only  to  convince,  he  would 
not  waste  his  force,  he  would  live  to  tell 
the  story  truly  and  faithfully,  and  his 
story  would  be  believed. 

liamlet  appeals  in  the  first  instance  to 
that  strong  manhood,  which  he  with  his 
more  passionate  and  feminine  character- 
istics clings  to ;  but  in  the  next,  to  the 
self-denying  tenderness  which  his  own 
fine  susceptibilities  have  been  able  to  re- 
cognize. And  so  we  see  Horatio  survive 
to  fulfill  the  last  wish,  to  take  upon  himself 
the  sacred  office  fand  what  is  more  sacred 
than  this?)  to  deiend  the  dead  from  slan- 
der, to  keep  the  name  that  remains  pure 
firom  taint  as  the  life  was  that  is  gone — ^to 
preserve  a  high  reputation  from  the  at- 


tacks of  the  base,  from  the  rust  and  moth 
that  corrupt,  and  from  the  thieves  who 
break  through  and  steal  —  to  instruct, 
with  a  view  to  this  end,  the  yet  unknowing 
world  how  these  things  came  about,  not 
when  the  blow  has  once  fallen  passing  into 
the  extravagances  of  grief  and  mourning, 
but  entering  immediately  upon  a  plain 
recital  of  facts,  and  addressing  himself 
to  Fortinbras  with  the  settled  compo- 
sure which  is  becoming  to  a  fiiithful 
messenger. 

Particular  qualities  distinguish  families, 
races,  and  nations ;  the  northern  races  are 
the  more  restrained,  the  southern  the 
more  demonstrative.  The  English  are 
noted  at  once  as  a  reserved  and  as  a 
poetical  people. 

"  La  nation  Anglaise,"  says  M.  Ch.  de 
Remusat,  "with  a  just  acknowledgment  of 
our  national  qualities  rare  in  a  French 
writer,  "est  loin  d'etre  un  peuple  sans 
imagination.  Quel  pays  moderne  plus 
fertile  en  grands  poetes  ?" 

The  French,  with  their  profuse  words, 
their  love  of  attitude,  their  natural  tend- 
ency to  display,  diffuse  their  emotions 
over  a  wide  surface,  and  their  writers  are 
sentimental  and  epigrammatic  rather  than 
passionate  and  poetical. 

The  sang  froid  Anglais,  which,  being 
truly  translated,  is  English  reserve,  is  at 
once  a  theme  for  the  satire  and  the  re- 
spect of  the  French  authors.  The  well 
got -up  English  gentleman  in  French 
comedy  is  ludicrous  in  his  composure. 
With  a  sandy  wig,  sandv  whiskers,  an 
eye-glass,  and  a  stoop  of  the  neck,  he 
walks  quietly  through  the  most  agitated 
scenes,  never  hurrymg  his  step  nor  alter- 
ing his  favorite  position.  And  when 
thmgs  have  reached  their  dramatic  climax, 
in  the  general  torrent  and  whirlwind  of 
passion,  continuing  to  take  his  cool  ob- 
servation of  proceedings,  and  utterine 
nothing  more  than  these  two  monosyt 
lables,  *'  Oh  I  yes.'> 

But  the  most  eloquent,  ardent,  and 
imaginative  of  French  writers  has  chosen 
a  calm  Englishman  for  the  hero  of  her 
romance.  While  Lord  Nevil  is  sailing 
away  in  serene  dignity,  Ck)rinne  is  beating 
her  head  against  a  stone. 

The  impulsive  nature  is  undoubtedly 
the  more  popular,  but  the  reserved  com- 
mands a  higher  and  a  deeper  love.  The 
impulsive,  ardent  in  profession,  eager  in 
expression,  in  action  can  do  no  more  than 
I  keep  pace  with  promise,  and  more  com- 
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monly  falls  below  it ;  while  the  reserv^ed 
and  self-contained,  making  no  promise, 
holding  out  no  hope,  is  ever  in  advance  of 
his  own  word,  and  the  smallest  act  of 
kindness  comes  from  him  like  a  deed  of 
grace.  "Dark,  and  true,  and  tender  is 
the  north,"  says  the  poet;  and  "fierce, 
and  false,  and  fickle  is  the  south." 

But  this  is' rather  in  semblance  than  in 
fact. 

The  cold  and  silent  north  seems  true 
by  refraining  from  speech;  the  hot  and 
forward  south  seems  fickle,  by  speaking 
too  much ;  for  it  is  certain  that  no  human 
being  is  altogether  constant  and  consist- 
ent ;  only  as  long  as  he  suppresses  his 
opinions  and  feelings,  the  changes  they 
undergo  are  not  found  out,  while  those 
who  are  given  to  much  speaking,  furnish 
the  record  of  their  own  fluctuations,  and 
are  judged  or  misjudged  accordingly, 
being  often  accused  of  insincerity  where 
they  should  be  the  rather  praised  for  their 
candor  in  admitting  the  eri'or  of  a  precon- 
ceived opinion,  too  great  a  haste  in  publi- 
cation being  the  only  fault  of  which  they 
are  really  guilty. 

The  danger  of  the  ready  speaker  lies  in 
an  expenditure  of  force.  He  runs  the  risk 
of  bemg  satisfied  with  the  good  word,  to 
the  neglect  of  the  good  deed ;  while  the 
reserved  man  runs  the  risk  of  totally  ex- 
tinguishing the  fire  that  he  seeks  to  hide ; 
for  affection  at  last  will  languish  to  death 
for  want  of  expression  —  and  life  of  all 
kinds  will  lose  itself  in  darkness. 

If  a  nature  be  nobly  stamped,  is  it  not 
a  pity  to  call  in  art  to  alter  its  face  ?  Let 
vice  have  recourse  to  the  screen,  let  the 
deformed  visage  be  thickly  covered,  but 
let  virtue  show  us  something  of  the  fair- 
ness of  her  aspect,  and  let  the  vail  she 
wears  bo  delicate,  that  we  may  discern 
through  it  the  sweetness  of  her  counte- 
nance. 

Reserve  is  often  mistaken  for  shyness, 
and  sometimes  for  pride ;  with  shyness  it 
has  in  truth  no  kindred.  Shyness  is  a 
timidity,  an  embarrassment  in  the  presence 
of  others,  which  proceeds  rather  from  the 
physical  condition  of  the  nerves,  than 
from  any  peculiar  mental  quality.  Re- 
serve is  a  mental  effort.  A  oaby  may  be 
shy,  but  a  baby  can  not  be  reserved.  Re- 
serve is  steadfast  and  not  troubled ;  and 
except  where  the  emotions  are  called  into 
play,  does  not  affect  the  flow  of  social 
intercourse.  With  the  reserved  man,  so 
long  as  you  remain  in  the  regions  of  taste 


and  fancy,  you  may  walk  pleasantlj 
through  sunny  paths  and  meadows,  and 
pull  sweet  flowers  as  you  go.  It  is  only 
when  you  would  enter  upon  the  avenaes 
of  feelmg  that  you  run  against  the  high 
closed  gate. 

Wordsworth  in  describing  a  poet  has 
described  a  reserved  man : 

"  He  is  retired  as  noontide  dew, 

Or  fountain  in  a  noonday  grove ; 
And  you  must  love  him,  ere  to  you 

He  will  seem  worthy  of  your  love. 
The  outward  shows  of  sky  and  earth, 

Of  hill  and  valley  he  has  viewed, 
And  impulses  of  deeper  birth 

Have  come  to  him  in  solitude.*' 

But  how,  cries  the  hasty  reader,  can  a 
poet  be  reserved  ?  Is  it  not  the  business 
of  his  life  to  proclaim  his  passion,  to  detidl 
to  the  public  all  the  conflicts,  stru^les, 
and  agonies  of  his  fighting  soul  ?  Does 
he  not  confide  his  griefs,  and  open  the 
inner  shrine  of  his  heart,  to  printer  and 
publisher  ? 

It  is  true,  and  yet  he  could  not  do  it  to 
a  friend.  He  can  address  a  public  whom 
he  does  not  see,  but  not  the  friend  whom 
he  does  see,  because  he  knows  the  exact 
boundary  of  his  friend's  sympathies; 
while  in  that  large  mass  of  unknown, 
there  are  unsounded  depths  of  sensibility 
to  appeal  to,  and  to  them,  as  the  player 
to  his  audience,  he  may  make  his  soliloqay 
aloud. 

The  hight  and  depth  of  the  love  cher- 
ished towards  the  reserved  has  been 
spoken  of.  It  is  so  deep,  because  wo 
admire  the  more  reverentially  whatever 
is  beyond  the  extent  of  our  perception. 
"Heard  melodies  are  sweet,  but  those 
unheard  are  sweeter  yet."  And  there  is 
"  the  imknown  joy  that  knowing  kills," 
Is  not  the  fascination  of  the  diflicult  and 
the  dark  entrancing  in  its  kind?  See 
how  navigators  are  pressing  on  constantly 
to  the  north  pole,  at  the  risk  of  being  ice- 
bound, wrecked,  and  miserably  starved, 
merely  because  there  is  something  to  be 
discovered. 

This  affection  is  so  high,  so  exalted,  be- 
cause it  is  free  from  the  taint  of  self-love, 
and  does  not  venture  to  ask  for  a  return ; 
content  with  the  happiness  of  esteeming  a 
true  excellence  and  of  giving  without  ex- 
pecting to  receive. 

The  impulsive  man  trusts  his  friend  too 
much :  the  reserved  man  trusts  only  him- 
self. The  impulsive  man  may  be  despised, 
but  can  not  be  hated.    The  reserved  man 
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may  be  hated,  but  can  not  be  despised. 
He  occapies  the  fortress;  he  holds  the 
strong,  impregnable  position.  He  is  be- 
hind the  walls,  and  our  shots  whiz  past 
him.  He  reveals  no  front  to  the  foe.  He 
will  tire  out  the  besieger.  Only  let  him 
take  care  that  while  he  makes  his  lines 
of  defense  against  the  enemy  so  strong 
he  does  not  juso  close  the  way  to  friendly 
supplies. 

All  virtues  may  be  carried  into  an  ex- 
cess which  convei-ts  them  into  faults ;  and 
reserve,  which  is,  after  all,  control,  may 
pass  into  a  repelling  stoicism.  Such  a 
danger  attends  its  constant  exercise. 
And  yet,  if  the  present  writer  could  be 
transported  by  tne  touch  of  a  wizard's 
wand  back  into  childhood,  and  then  be 


asked  by  too  indulgent  parents  what  he 
would  wish  to  be  in  after-life,  he  would 
unhesitatingly  reply,  "  a  reserved  man," 
in  order  to  taste  those  peculiar  pleasures, 
that  timid  homage,  that  proud  sense  of 
impenetrability,  which  have  here  been 
described.  There  is  no  wizard's  wand; 
and  no  such  choice  is  offered  to  him ;  he 
has  nearly  run  his  course  out,  and  there  is 
no  turaing  back.  He  can  not  disguise 
from  l^mself  (not  being  apt  at  disguise) 
that  he  has  not  been  hitherto  a  reserved 
man ;  but  he  may  do  his  best  with  the 
little  space  that  remains ;  and  in  writing 
at  the  present  moment,  he  is  conscious  of 
viewing  himself  with  a  respectful  satisfac- 
tion for  the  concealment  that  he  practices 
while  he  holds  back  his  name. 


■*  ^ » 
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This  volume  of  translations  is  one  of 
very  considerable  merit.  The  work  has 
been  well  done,  and  it  is  but  little  to  say 
that  the  material  has  deserved  all  the 
p^s  that  have  been  bestowed  upon  it. 
Among  Goethe's  smaller  lyrical  pieces  are 
some  of  the  most  beautiful  and  most  cha- 
racteristic of  his  compositions,  and  the 
present  translators  have  brought  to  the 
task  ot  turning  them  into  English  an  un- 
usual amount  of  literary  skill  and  poetical 
experience.  They  have  a  fiir  claim  to 
venture  in  so  good  a  cause  upon  that 
most  difficult  form  of  original  composition 
— ^the  translation  of  poetry  into  poetry. 

The  two  great  objects  and  two  great 
difficulties  of  all  such  translations  may  be 
stated  as  follows :  We  have  first  to  give 
the  meaning,  the  spirit,  and  tone  of  the 
original ;  and  secondly,  to  make  the  work 
really  native  in  the  new  language.  Our 
labor  is  first  to  be  faithful,  and  then  to  be 
vernacular. 

Pope  in  his  Homer  and  Dryden  in  his 
Virgil  are  conspicuous  instances  of  success 
in  the  latter  respect.    They  have  signally 

*  Poems  and  Ballads  of  Goethe.  Translated  by 
W.  EoMOKSTOUNB  Attoun,  D.C.L.,  and  Theodore 
IfABTiir.  Edinbttigh  and  London:  Blackwood  and 
1S59. 


fallen  short  in  the  former.  Dry  den's  Vir- 
gil is  Dryden  not  Virgil ;  and  Pope  has 
utterly  failed  to  reproduce,  what  he  hun- 
self  in  his  preface  extols — the  simplicity 
and  directness  of  Homer.  But  he  has 
written  a  real  English  book,  quite  as  truly 
and  thoroughly  English  as  any  of  his  own 
satires  or  epistles.  Considering  the  ex- 
tent of  the  work,  we  can  not  be  surprised 
at  hearing  it  called,  as  Johnson  called  it, 
the  noblest  version  in  any  language.  Dry- 
den has  passages  of  greater  spirit,  and 
here  and  there  has  performed  miracles  of 
execution.  Witness  some  parts  of  the 
Tyrrhena  regum  progenies ^  and  the  open- 
ing of  the  Quarrel  of  Ajax  and  Ulysses : 

The  chiefs  were  set,  the  soldiers  crowned  the 

field : 
To  these  the  master  of  the  sevenfold  shield 
Upstarted  fierce,  and  kindled  with  disdain, 
Eager  to  speak,  unahle  to  contain 
His  boiling  rage,  he  rolled  his  eyes  around 
The  shore,  and  Grecian  galleys  hauled  aground ; 
Then  stretching  out  his  hand,  0  Joyc  !  he  cried, 
Must  then  our  cause  before  the  fleet  be  tried ; 
And  dares  Ulysses  for  the  prize  contend, 
In  sight  of  what  he  durst  not  once  defend, 
But  basely  fled  that  memorable  day 
When  I  from  Hector's  hand  redeemed  the  flam- 
ing prey  ? 
So  much  'tis  easier,  etc,  etc 
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But  Dryden  is  sadly  negligent  and 
dreadfully  unequal ;  and  as  a  whole  we 
may  say  of  Pope's  Hiad  that  there  is  no 
translated  book  in  which,  with  less  abso- 
lute variation  from  the  text,  you  have  less 
sensation  of  the  uneasy  process  of  render- 
ing sentence  by  sentence,  verse  after  verse, 
and  phrase  for  phrase,  or  in  which  you 
could  more  easily  suppose  that  you  were 
reading  an  original.  Hence  its  popularity 
and  the  great  influence  it  has  exercised. 

But  in  translating  a  great  poem  like  the 
Iliady  or  any  work  of  a  great  writer  like 
Goethe,  the  really  important  thing  is  to 
give  the  peculiar,  individual,  and  distinct- 
ive character.  And  perhaps  yet  more 
than  elsewhere  is  this  the  case  where  the 
poems  are  brief  and  lyrical — where  the 
story  is  little  and  the  style  much.  Even 
in  Pope's  heroics,  Achilles  shows  who  he 
is,  and  the  march  of  events,  though  not  of 
the  narrative  that  tells  them,  is  true  to 
Homer.  Calypso,  Circe,  and  the  Cyclops 
are  original,  though  versified  in  Mr. 
Pope's  manner  by  Broome  or  Fenton. 
But  Goethe's  lyrics  will  not  be  worth  a 
great  deal,  if  they  are  not  presented  in  a 
style  and  manner  very  nearly  approaching 
that  style  and  manner  in  which  Goethe 
wrote  them  and  expressed  himself.  This 
is  no  case  in  which  a  pretty  tale  has  but 
to  be  told  again — a  romaunt  of  the  rose 
to  be  romanced  once  more.  We  have  the 
portrsuture  of  a  particular  human  mind  to 
re-portray,  and  the  fine  personal  details  of 
a  human  experience  to  reSxpress.  Some 
delicate  autobiographical  confidence  is 
perverted  by  every  seemingly  slight  alter- 
ation ;  some  spiritual  communication  is  re- 
communicated  amiss  ;  the  scientific  values 
of  some  subtle  and  exact  psychology  are, 
in  the  new  notation,  falsely  conveyed. 
And  there  are  bits  of  verse  in  the  collec- 
tion where  the  outlines  and  contours  are 
as  hard  to  copy  as  those  of  antique  sculp- 
ture. 

The  translations  in  the  present  volume, 
made  bv  two  dififerent  hands,  bear  the  im- 
press ox  two  different  minds,  and  may  be 
roughly  divided  into  two  classes  following 
the  two  principles  that  have  been  men- 
tioned. One  of  the  two  writers  is  re- 
markable for  ease ;  and  the  other  laudable 
for  fidelity.  There  are  efforts  here,  which 
readers  tender  of  Goethe  will  find  rather 
harsh,  to  make  at  all  events  an  English 
poem  out  of  a  German.  There  are  stu- 
dies almost  so  careful  as  to  be  tame,  to 
reproduce  the  exact  originaL 


It  should  be  said,  however,  at  onoe  that 
the  two  chief  poems  of  the  volume — ^both 
of  them  exceedingly  difficult — ^have  both 
of  them  been  very  fairly  rendered.  The 
Bride  of  Corinth,  though  for  the  sake  of 
obtaining  the  essential  double  rhymes  it 
deviates  here  and  there  rather  widely 
from  the  letter,  is  in  spirit  faithful  enough 
to  "  the  awful  and  undefined  horror "  of 
that  wonder  of  the  critics ;  and  The  God 
and  the  Bayadere  is  equally  successful. 
Certainly  it  is  not  obligatory  in  all  cases 
to  translate  in  the  same  meter.  Who 
would  try  to  turn  Virgil  into  English 
hexameters  ?  But  in  these  instances  we 
think  the  translators  have  judged  wisely 
that  it  was  their  duty  at  all  hazards  to 
make  the  attempt. 

These  two  singular  pieces  are  extremely 
characteristic  of  Goethe,  and  may  veir 
well  serve  to  establish  for  the  EngHsn 
reader  the  point  of  view  from  which  the 
great  German  writer  regarded  the  world, 
and  the  things  of  the  world,  visible  and 
invisible,  sensual  and  super  sensual.  But 
were  we  asked  to  name  the  compositions 
which  above  all  others  bring  before  us  the 
man  Goethe,  and  place  us  m  communion 
with  his  mind  and  spirit,  we  should  turn 
to  such  poems  as  I'rometheus,  Moham- 
med's Song,  The  Limits  of  Humanity, 
The  Song  of  the  Spirits  over  the  Waters, 
and  Ganymede.  It  is  satisfactory  to  find 
that  these,  given  in  EngHsh,  as  in  German 
they  were  written  in  rhymeless  lyrical 
meter,  have  been  carefully  and  scrupu- 
lously recomposed.  They  may  be  accept- 
ed as  translations  giving  not  the  sense 
only,  but,  in  kind  if  not  in  degree,  the 
true  tone  and  feeling  of  the  originaL 
They  have  not,  indeed,  the  perfection 
either  in  diction  or  in  rhythm  which  they 
have  in  the  German,  but  they  do  produce 

iand  that  is  the  great  thing)  the  same  ef- 
ect  and  impression. 

LIMTTS  OF  mTMANITT. 

When  the  Creator, 
The  Great,  the  Eternal, 
Sows  with  indifferent 
Hand,  from  the  rolling 
Clouds,  o'er  the  earth,  his 
Lightnings  in  blessing, 
I  kiss  the  nethermost 
Hem  of  his  garment, 
Lowly  inclining 
In  infantine  awe. 

For  never  against 

The  immortds,  a  mortal 

ICay  measure  himsell 
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Upward  ain>iring,  if  ever 
He  touchetn  the  stars  with  his  forehead, 
Then  do  his  insecure  feet 
Stomble  and  totter  and  reel ; 
Then  do  the  cloud  and  the  tempest 
Make  him  their  pastime  and  sport 

Let  him  with  sturdy 

Sinewy  limbs, 

Tread  the  enduring 

Firm-seated  earth ; 

Aiming  no  further,  than  with 

The  oa^  or  the  vine  to  compare ! 

What  doth  distinguish 
Gods  from  mankind  ? 
This  I    Multitudinous 
Billows  roll  ever 
Before  the  Immortals, 
An  infinite  stream. 
We  by  a  billow 
Are  lifted — a  billow 
Engulfs  us — ^we  sink, 
And  are  heard  of  no  more  I 

A  little  round 
Encircles  our  life. 
And  races  unnumbered 
Extend  through  the  ages, 
Linked  by  existence's 
Lifinite  chain. 


SONG  OF  THE  SPnUTS  OYER  THE  WATEBS. 

The  soul  of  man. 

It  is  like  water ; 

From  heaven  it  cometh. 

To  heaven  it  mounteth, 

And  then  again. 

Still  interchanging 

Evermore,  returns  to  earth. 

Aloft  it  shoots, 

A  star  in  brightness, 

From  the  beetling 

Wall  of  rock. 

Then  in  waves 

Of  graceful  vapor. 

On  the  glistening 

Basalt,  dustlike 

Falls,  and  touched,  and 

Touching  lightly. 

Like  a  vail 

It  showers  down,  softly 

Whispering,  to  its  craggy  base. 

Rocks  rise  up. 

To  stem  back  the  torrent, 

And  madly  from  steep  to  steep 

Headlong  it  dashes. 

Plunging  in  foam 

To  the  whirling  abyss. 

Anon  with  murmurs  low 
It  winds  and  wimples  on, 
Along  the  meadowy  vale, 
And  in  the  unrufSed  lake, 
Heaven^s  stars  their  fiuses  all 
Contemplate,  and  are  glad. 


Wind  is  the  water's 
Favorite  paramour ; 
Wind  stirs  the  waves  up 
In  foam  from  the  deeps. 

Man's  spurit,  oh  t  how  like 
Art  thou  to  the  water ! 
Man's  destiny,  how  like 
Art  thou  to  Uie  wind  I 

It  is  only  to  be  regretted  that  Mr.  Mav- 
tin  did  not  add  to  the  obligations  under 
which  he  has  laid  us  by  translating  the 
hymn — 

Edel  sey  der  Mensch, 

Hulfreich  und  gut 

Let  man  be  noble. 
Helpful,  and  good. 

The  English  Ganymede  a  little  disappointa 
the  ear  that  is  haunted  by  the  charm  of 

Wie  im  Morgenglanze 
Du  rings  mich  angluhst, 
Friihling,  Geliebter. 

But  this  is  perhaps  the  least  approachable 
of  all  the  series. 

Take  in  connection  with  these,  though 
it  appears  in  a  different  place,  the  follow- 
ing, which  is  extremely  well  done : 

THE  BREEZE. 

The  mists  they  are  scattered. 

The  blue  sky  looks  brightly. 

And  Eolus  looses 

The  wearisome  chain  I 

The  winds,  how  they  whistle  I 

The  steersman  is  busy — 

Hillio-ho,  hillio-ho  I 

We  dash  through  the  billows — 

They  flash  far  behind  us — 

Land,  land,  boys,  again  I 

Evening  is  not  so  satisfactory : 

EVENniO. 

Peace  breathes  along  the  shade 

Of  every  hill. 

The  tree-tops  of  the  glade 

Are  hushed  and  still ; 

All  woodland  murmurs  cease. 

The  birds  to  rest  within  the  brake  are 

gone. 
Be  patienl^  weary  heart — anon. 
Thou,  too,  shalt  be  at  peace  I 

Neither  is  Mr.  Longfellow's  yersion  soffi 
cient : 

Under  the  tree-tops  is  quiet  now ; 
In  aU  the  woodlands  hearest  thou 

Not  a  sound ! 
The  little  birds  are  asleep  in  the  trees ; 
Wait !  wait  t  and  soon  like  these 

Bleepest  thou  I 
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Listen  to  the  original : 

Ueber  aUon  Gipfeln 

1st  Ruh' ; 
In  aUen  Wipfeln 
Spurest  du 
Ejium  eiDen  Hauch ; 
Die  Vogelein  schweigen  im  Walde. 

Warte  nur,  baldo 

Ruhest  du  auch. 

Over  every  hill 

AUisstiU; 
In  no  leaf  of  any  tree 
Can  you  see 
The  motion  of  a  breath ; 
Everybird  has  ceased  its  song. 

Wait ;  and  thou,  too,  ere  long 

Shalt  be  quiet,  in  death. 

Let  one  more  be  added  to  the  list  of  fail- 
ures. 

It  is  in  this  serene  ether  of  a  divine  in- 
telligence that  we  seem  most  truly  to 
meet  the  undying  part  (the  unsterbliches) 
of  Goethe.  Here  he  is  himself;  elsewhere 
he  is  but  striving  to  become  himself. 
Next  in  value  we  should  place  perhaps 
the  poems,  such  as  those  occurring  in  JVil- 
hebra  Meistetj  brief,  condensed,  and  tell- 
ing more  than  meets  the  ear,  of  suffering, 
oppres»on,  and  long  endurance.  To  these, 
strange  as  it  may  seem  at  first  reading, 
belongs  the  famous  ^'  Know'st  thou  the 
land"— 

Eennst  du  das  Land,  wo  die  Citronen  bluhn, 

the  perfect  effect  of  which  has  not  been 
given  in  any  translation,  though  Mr.  Mar- 
tin's is  careful  and  accurate.  Another  is 
Retribution,  one  of  the  Harper's  fragments 
in  the  novel : 

BETRIBUTION. 

He  that  with  tears  did  never  eat  his  bread, 

He  that  hath  never  lain  through  night's  long 
hours, 
Weeping  in  bitter  anguish  on  his  bed — 

He  knows  ye  not,  ye  dread  celestial  powers. 
Ye  lead  us  onwards  into  life.    Te  leave 

The  wretch  to  fiill ;  then  yield  him  up,  in  woe, 
Remorse,  and  pain,  unceasingly  to  grieve ; 

For  every  sin  is  punished  here  below. 

This  also,  with  the  labor  of  a  year  or 
two,  might  be  better  done.* 

^Wer  nie  sein  Brot  mit  Thranen  ass, 
Wer  nie  die  kummervollen  Nachte 
Auf  seincm  Bette  wienend  sass, 
Der  kennt  euch  nicht,  ihr  himmlischen 
M&chte. 

if  thus  translated  by  Mr.  Oariyl 


From  these  poems  we  pass  insensibly 
into  the  love  verses.  Separation,  (p.  196,) 
has  something  of  the  same  crystalline 
completeness  which  marks  the  products 
of  long-suppressed  feeling  and  thought. 
Mr.  Aytoun,  we  think,  has  occupied  him- 
self rather  too  much  in  the  pursuit  of 
double  rhymes  to  attend  properly  to  sub- 
tler beauties.  Yet  it  can  not  be  said  to 
be  badly  translated.  Compare  also  the 
following : 

▲  NIGHT  THOUGHT. 

I  do  not  envy  you,  ye  f  oyless  stars, 
Though  fair  ye  be,  and  glorious  to  the  sight — 
The  seaman's  hope  amidst  the  'whelming  storm. 
When  help  from  Ood  or  man  there  cometh  none. 
No  I  for  ye  love  not,  nor  have  ever  loved ! 
Through  the  broad  fields  of  heaven,  the  eternal 

hours 
Lead  on  your  circling  spheres  unceasingly. 
How  vast  a  journey  have  ye  traveled  o'er, 
Since  I,  upon  the  bosom  of  my  love, 
Forgot  all  memory  of  night  or  you ! 


Who  never  ate  his  bread  in  sorrow, 
Who  never  spent  the  darksome  hoirs 

Weeping  and  watching  for  the  morrow, 
He  knows  ye  not,  ye  gloomy  powers. 

And  the  second  stanza — 

Ihr  fuhrt  ins  Leben  uns  hinein, 
Ihr  lasst  den  Armcn  schuldig  werden ; 

Dann  uberlasst  ihr  ihn  der  Pein : 
Denn  alle  Schuld  racht  sich  auf  Erden. 

To  Earth,  this  weary  Earth,  ye  bring  us, 
To  guilt  ye  let  us  heedless  go ; 

Then  leave  repentance  fierce  to  wring  us, 
A  moment's  guilt,  an  age  of  woe. 

It  is  curious,  as  a  matter  of  the  mechanics  of 
translation,  to  notice  what  little  diversities,  in 
languages  so  nearly  akin  as  English  and  Ger- 
man, make  a  literal  version  impracticable,  and 
send  the  translators  off  in  different  directions. 
The  original  words  can  almost  be  exactly  given ; 
but  machte,  mights^  which  would  rhyme  to 
nights,  nachte,  must  in  English  be  turned  into 
powerB — nights  must  therefore  in  some  way  be 
paraphrased  to  introduce  the  word  hours.  There 
IS  a  reluctance  to  force  sate  into  a  rhyming  re- 
lation with  ate,  and  an  evident  unwillingness  to 
render  himmliscJ^en  simply  and  without  any 
addition  by  hea/tenly. 

Who  ne'er  his  bread  with  tears  hath  ate. 
Who  never  through  the  sad  night  hours 

Weeping  upon  his  ^d  hath  sate. 
He  knows  not  you,  you  heavenly  powers. 

Forth  into  life  you  bid  us  go, 

And  into  guilt  you  let  us  fidl. 
Then  leave  us  to  endure  the  woe 

It  brings  unfidlingly  to  alL 
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Come  ye  bo  early,  Days  of  delight, 
(p.  225,)  has  quite  the  feeling  of  Goethe; 
and  80  has  the  following : 

Wh*!  stirs  in  my  heart  so  f 

Whftt  lures  me  from  home  f 
Wh«t  forces  me  outwards. 

And  onwftrds  to  ro»m  f 
Far  up  on  the  mountains 

Lie  cloudlets  like  snow ; 
Ob  T  were  I  but  yoodcr, 

"Tis  there  1  muat  go. 

Bnt '  TTettre'en  at  gloaming,  was  I  with 
my  dear,'  and  *Ah!  there  b  the  botoer 
where  my  lady  doth  bide,'  are  surely  re- 
puguant  to  the  taste  that  has  been  disci- 
plined in  Goethe's  style.  Tanquatn  aco- 
tmlttm,  insokns  verlnim.  His  words  and 
ais  phrases  are  always  those  of  a  living 
language. 

But  in  the  love-poems  in  general,  we 
are  hauutcd  by  a  sense  of  the  restricted 
character  of  the  passion,  "  Secret  fatal ! 
il  n'aimait  pas,"  He  was  too  far-seeing, 
too  transceadeutly  intelligent,  to  be  blind- 
ly in  love,*  The  ima^nation  was  enchant- 
ed, the  soul  was  a^tated,  the  heart  also 
Buffered ;  but  the  Mind  which  w.ts  the 
man,  revolved  upon  its  center.  There  is 
tendemes9,  there  is  passion — there  are 
longings,  regrets,  and  desolations: 

Oh !  wherefore  shouldst  thou  try 
The  tears  of  love  to  dry  ? 

Xay,  let  them  flow  1 
For  didst  thou  only  know. 

How  barren  and  how  dead 
Seems  every  thing  below, 

To  those  who  havo  not  tears  enough 

Tbou'dst  rather  bid  them  weep,  and  seek 
their  comfort  so. 

Infinite  longings,  overpowering  regrets, 
and  profound  desolations.  Yet  after  all, 
"The  Sun   ariseth,  and  they  get  them 

iway  together." 

The  mists  they  are  scattered, 
The  blue  sky  looks  brightly, 
And  EoluB  looses 
The  wearisome  chain  I 

XTeber  alien  Oipfdn  ist  Ruh'  / 
M  with  a  shght  variation,  another  poet 
I'M  BMd  or  sung — 
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All  thoughts,  all  passions,  all  delights, 
Whatever  stirs  this  mortal  frame. 
All  arc  but  ministers  of--—  divine 

intelligence, 
And  feed  that  sacred  flame. 

Indeed,  we  think  the  present  translators 
have  admitted  rather  too  many  of  the 
love-poems.  Too  many  also  of  the  merci, 
ballads,  which  neither  are  very  valuable 
in  themselves  nor  to  any  great  degrea 
illustrate  the  character  of  the  author. 
Mr.  Aytoun  has  had  the  skill  to  give  to 
many  of  these  latter  pieces  a  thoroughly 
native  (English  or  Scotch)  effect.  Who'll 
buy  a  Cupid?  (p.  190,)  is  really  very 
pretty.  The  Page  and  Maid  of  Honor  is 
mgenious.  But  the  latter  is  certainly  not 
much  like  the  original ;  and  the  onginal 
is  at  best  but  a  jeu  d'espril.  Better  than 
these  arc  the  Seven  Sleepers  of  Ephesus, 
ind  Tlie  Wanderer,  (p.  145,)  which  belong 


(p.  145 
Yet  a 


ballads,  too,  there  are  Borae  which  i 
into  a  higher  region,  Goethe,  when  he 
wrote  them,  knew  not  what  he  was  think- 
ing of,  and  they  come  not  from  a  divins 
theory  but  from  a  human  instinct.  Such 
are  perhaps.  The  Erl  King,  Tlie  Fisher, 
and  The  King  in  Thule.  And  here,  too, 
is  something  simple  and  beautiful : 


*  Let  it  be  also  said  that  he  was  teo  grave  to 
"  lightly  in  love.  With  a  little  levity  and 
■wkery  the  lovo-verscs  would  have  been  more 
Ucgptable:  with  less  of  serious  purpose  he 
»o«id  hare  seemed  more  really  human. 


A  boy  espied,  in  morning  light, 

A  little  rosebud  blowing; 
'Twas  so  delicate  and  bright, 
That  he  came  to  feast  his  sight, 

And  wonder  at  its  growing. 
Rosebud,  rosebud,  rosebud  red, 

Rosebud,  brightly  blowing  1 

I  will  gather  thee — he  cried — 
Rosebud  brightly  blowing! 

Then  I'll  sting  thee,  it  replied, 

And  you'll  quickly  start  aside 
With  the  prickle  glowing. 

Rosebud,  rosebud,  rosebud  red. 
Rosebud,  brightly  blowing  I 

But  he  plucked  it  from  the  plain, 
The  rosebud  brightly  blowing! 

It  turned  and  stung  hun,  but  in  vain — 

He  regarded  not  the  pain, 
Homewards  with  it  going. 

Rosebud,  rosebud,  rosebud  red, 
Rosebud,  brightly  blowing!  , 

The  portion  of  the  volume  that  appears 
to  us  least  satisfactory  is  that  between 
pages  8  and  22,  containing  *,he  poems  in 
the  manner  of  the  antique,  written  in  the 

\  original  in  hexameters  or  in  hexameters 

I  and  pentameters. 
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These  meters,  even  in  the  German,  are, 
perhaps,  after  all  said  and  done,  not  quite 
three  quarters  naturalized.  The  late  Arch- 
deacon Hare  translated  the  Alexis  and 
Dora  into  English  longs  and  shorts ;  but 
it  certainly  is  as  yet  difficult  for  the  Eng- 
lish ear  to  like  them.  But  without  saying 
that  the  translators  were  not  perfectly 
right  in  selecting  other  meters  in  the  place 
of  the  modem  classical,  we  must  say  that 
in  those  which  they  have  adopted  they 
fail  to  give  the  rounded  grace  and  epi- 
grammatic neatness  by  which  Goethe  has 
made  the  rough  Teutonic  almost  worthy 
of  Propertius  or  the  Anthologia.  Blank 
vcrae,  which  Mr.  Martin  has  used  most  fre- 
quently, is,  perhaps  unavoidably,  diffuse 
and  explanatory.  Mr.  Aytoun's  trochaics, 
on  the  other  hand,  are  turgid,  and  indeed 
bombastic.  The  most  successful  piece  is 
one  which  Mr.  Martin  has  written  in  Mr. 
Aytoun's  measure : 

PHGEBUS  AND  HERMES. 

The  deep-browed  lord  of  Delos  once,  and  Maia's 

nimble-witted  son. 
Contended  eagerly  by  whom  the  prize  of  glory 

should  be  won ; 
Hermes  longed  to  grasp  the  lyre  —  the  lyre 

Apollo  hoped  to  gain, 
And  both  their  hearts  were  full  of  hope,  and 

yet  the  hopes  of  both  were  vain. 
For  Ares,  to  decide  the  strife,  between  them 

rudely  dashed  in  ire, 
And  waving  high  his  falchion  keen,  he  cleft  in 

twain  the  golden  lyre. 
Loud  Hermes  laughed  maliciously,  but  at  the 

direful  deed  did  fall 
The  deepest  grief  upon  the  heart  of  Phoebus 

and  the  Muses  all. 

But  Goethe  would  not  have  said  "  his  fal- 
chion keen." 

Here  is  an  epigram  which  we  have  seen 
praised. 

EXCULPATION. 

Wilt  thou  dare  to  blame  the  woman  for  her 
seeming  sudden  changes, 
Swaying  east  and  swaying  westward,  as  the 
breezes  shake  the  tree  ? 
Fool  1  thy  selfish  thought  misguides  thee — ^find 
the  man  that  never  ranges ; 
Woman  wavers  but  to  seek  him — Is  not  then 
the  fault  in  thee  ? 

But  will  the  admiring  reader  believe 
that  the  entire  original,  which  has  been 
inflated  into  this  capacious  balloon,  is  con- 
tained, as  in  a  nut,  in  a  brief  distich,  of 
which  a  very  nearly  literal  transcript  will 
Btand  as  follows  ? 


Tou  complain  of  the  woman  for  roving  from  one 
to  another : 

Where  is  the  constant  man  ?  whom  she  is  try- 
ing to  find. 

Here  is  another  specimen  in  the  same 
high  style ; 

THE  SWISS  ALP. 

Yesterday  thy  head  was  brown,  as  are  the  flow- 
ing locks  of  love. 

In  the  bright  blue  sky  I  watched  thee  towering, 
giant-like,  above. 

Now  thy  summit,  white  and  hoary,  glitters  all 
with  silver  snow, 

Which  the  stormy  night  hath  shaken  from  its 
robes  upon  thy  brow ; 

And  I  know  that  youth  and  age  are  bound  with 
such  mysterious  meaning. 

As  the  days  are  linked  together,  one  short  dream 
but  intervening. 

Add  but  a  few  Bon  Gaultier  touches 
here,  and  could  we  not  believe  we  were 
reading  the  highly  successful  parody  of 
some  highly  meretricious  or  spasmodic 
modern  English  composition  ?  Is  it  con- 
ceivable that  (by  a  strange  Nemesis)  a 
parodist  may  become  his  own  oriffinalf 
Can  type  and  anti-type,  parody  and  anti- 
parody,  be  thus  combined  in  one  person 
and  one  poem?  It  seems  strange;  yet 
we  could  really  think  that  the  author  of 
some  of  these  English  epigrams  from 
Goethe  had  written  them  with  the  ex- 
press object  of  proving  it  possible. 

The  best  of  Mr  Aytoun's  is 

THE  BBOTUERS. 

Slumber,  Sleep — ^tbey  were  two  brothers,  ser- 
vants to  the  Gods  above ; 

Kind  Prometheus  lured  them  downwards,  ever 
filled  with  earthly  love ; 

But  what  Gods  could  bear  so  lightly,  pressed 
too  hard  on  men  beneath ; 

Slumber  did  his  brother's  duty — Sleep  was 
deepened  into  Death. 

Let  the  reader  judge  by  the  following 
rough  version  of  the  letter  of  the  text : 

Slumber  and  Sleep,  two  brothers,  appointed  to 
serve  the  immortals, 
By  Prometheus  were  brought  hither  to  com- 
fort mankind ; 
But  what  in  heaven  was  light,  to  human  crea- 
tures was  heavy, 
Slumber  became  our  Sleep,  Sleep  unto  mor- 
tals was  Death. 

The  lines  entitled  Holy  Family  on  page 
22,  we  think  should  rather  bear  as  their 
heading  Suggested  by,  than  Translated 
from 
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HOLT  rAJOLT. 

O  child  of  beauty  rare  I 

O  mother  chaste  and  fair  I 

How  happy  seem  they  both,  so  far  be- 
yond compare  I 

She,  in  her  infant  blest, 

And  he  in  conscious  rest, 

Nestling  within  the  soft  warm  cradle  of 
her  breast ! 

What  joy  that  sight  might  bear 

To  him  who  sees  them  there, 

If,  with  a  pure  and  guilt-untroubled  eye, 

He  looked  upon  the  twain,  like  Joseph 
standing  by. 


The  oriffinal  (in  the  same  rude  style  of 
rendering)  is  as  follows : 

Oh  t  the  beautiful  child,  and  oh  I  the  most  happy 
mother ; 
She  in  her  infant  blest,  and  in  its  mother  the 
babe. 
What  sweet  longing  within  me  this  picture 
might  not  occasion. 
Were  I  not,  Joseph,  like  you,  calmly  con- 
demned to  stand  by ! 


We  will  end  with  an  example  of  Mr. 
Martin's  blank  yerse. 


THE  TEACEnCBS. 

What  time  Diogenes,  unmoved  and  still, 
I^  in  his  tub,  and  basked  him  in  the  sun — 
What  time  Calanus  clomb,  with  lightsome  step 
And  smiling  cheek,  up  to  his  fiery  tomb— 
What  rare  examples  these  for  Philip's  son 
To  curb  his  overmastering  lust  of  swav, 
But  that  the  Lord  of  the  mi^estic  world 
Was  all  too  great  for  lessons  even  like  these  I 


This  is  by  no  means  the  most  diffuse  of 
these  pieces;  less  has  been  added  here 
than  in  several  other  instances.  Yet  it  is 
surely  tame,  and  unfaithful  to  the  spirit 
of  the  original,  which  is  very  nearly  as 
follows : 


Diogenes  by  his  tub  contenting  himself  with 
the  sunshine. 
And  Calanus  with  joy  mounting  his  funeral 
pyre. 
Great  examples  were  these  for  the  eager  off- 
spring of  Philip, 
But  for  the  conqueror  of  earth  were,  as  the 
earth  was,  too  small. 

It  is  easy,  however,  to  find  fault,  and 
very  hard  to  avoid  committing  it.  The 
translators  say  well  in  their  preface : 

It  was  with  no  small  reluctance  that  they 
abandoned  the  classical  measures  in  the  case  of 
the  scries  of  poems.  In  the  Manner  of  the  An- 
tique. But  believing  the  idea  of  these  exquisite 
pieces  to  be  more  important  than  the  form,  and 
to  be  separable  from  the  form  without  serious 
detriment,  they  decided  on  adopting  the  meters 
which  in  their  opinion  would  best  commend 
them  to  the  taste  of  English  readers.  For,  after 
all,  it  is  for  them,  and  not  for  German  scholars, 
that  this  volume  has  been  written.  Wherever, 
as  in  the  case  of  the  poems  in  irregular  un- 
rhymed  meters,  it  seemed  possible  to  preserve 
the  form  without  injury,  and  indeed  with  ad- 
vantage to  the  enjoyment  of  the  poem,  the  trans- 
lators have  endeavored  to  illustrate  the  rythmi- 
cal capabilities  of  our  English  speech,  which 
they  believe  to  be  far  greater  than  is  generaUy 
supposed. 

They  may  be  assured,  however,  that 
German  scholars  will  read  their  book  with 
interest  and  pleasure.  And,  let  it  be  re- 
membered, how  large  an  intermediate 
class  there  is  of  imperfect  German  scho- 
lars, able  to  work  their  way,  more  or  less 
successfully,  through  the  original  text, 
who  will  yet  be  extremely  glad  to  have 
the  assistance  of  a  volume  like  this  to 
guide  them  to  the  poetic  purpose  and  sig- 
nificance of  what  they  read,  to  correct  and 
confirm  their  uncertain  interpretations 
and  constructions,  and  to  give  them  the 
power  of  viewing  readily,  as  a  whole,  a 
poem,  every  part  of  which,  to  them,  it 
costs  time  and  trouble,  and  the  consulta- 
tion of  a  dictionary,  to  make  out. 
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lost! 

"  I  AM  glad  you  like  the  style  of  the 
setting,  my  love ;  it  certainly  is  old  fash- 
ioned ;  but  the  taste  is  very  good,  and 
the  stones  are  particularly  beautiful.  Di- 
rectly you  become  my  son's  wife,  I  shall 
give  them  up  to  you. 

"  You  wonder  I  should  like  to  part  with 
them  at  my  time  of  life  I  The  truth  is, 
for  all  their  beauty,  they  afford  me  very 
little  pleasure ;  their  sparkling  brilliancy 
recalls  the  saddest  events  of  my  life.  It 
wants  half  an  hour  to  dinner.  I  shall  just 
have  time  to  tell  you  the  story." 

These  diamonds  were  a  gift  from  my 
Aunt  Janet,  my  mother's  sister.  I  was 
left  an  orphan  at  an  early  age,  and  went 
to  live  with  Aunt  Janet.  She  had  a 
very  pleasant  house  on  Clapham  Common, 
with  a  large  garden ;  and  she  possessed  an 
excellent  income,  arising  from  various 
sources.  Aunt  Janet  was  a  widow,  and 
her  property  had  been  left  her  by  her  hus- 
band in  her  sole  control.  She  had  no  chil- 
dren, and  she  had  brought  me  up  as  her 
daughter :  not  that  I  was  by  any  means 
Bpoued :  in  truth,  I  was  by  no  means  as 
great  a  favorite  as  a  little  cousin  of  mine, 
Josiah  Wilson,  a  child  of  my  own  age,  who 
used  to  come  and  stay  occasionally  with  us. 
On  the  plea  of  little  Josiah  being  a  visitor, 
I  was  always  forced  to  give  way  to  his 
whims  and  fancies,  and  let  him  be  first  in 
every  thing.  Even  at  that  early  age,  I 
am  sorry  to  say,  I  began  to  dislike  my 
cousin ;  and  my  dislike  was  increased  to 
positive  hatred  by  his  being  constantly 
neld  up  to  me  as  a  pattern-child.  I  be- 
lieve that  Josiah  was  naturally  better  be- 
haved than  I  was ;  but  even  at  that  early 
age,  I  could  perceive  that  he  was  particu- 
larly sly,  and  always  took  care  to  put  on 
his  best  behavior  in  my  aunt's  presence. 
I  can  recollect,  too,  I  was  constantly  pun- 
ished for  his  faults:  he  used  stoutly  to 
deny  every  thing ;  it  was  useless  for  me 
to  speak ;  he  was  always  believed,  and  I 
received  the  punishment. 


When  my  aunt  purchased  these  dia- 
monds, Josiah  and  myself  were  taken  as 
a  great  treat  to  the  shop — a  very  old  es- 
tablished jeweler's  in  town.  I  was  too 
young  at  the  time  to  know  any  thing 
about  the  value  of  diamonds,  but  I  per- 
fectly recollect  seeing  the  man  in  the  shop 
show  this  very  set  to  my  aunt  for  her  ap. 
proval.  After  some  demur  at  the  price, 
she  gave  a  check  for  the  money,  and 
took  the  diamonds  home  with  her  in  the 
carriage. 

It  happened  on  that  day  my  aunt  was 
in  excellent  humor  with  me;  and  while 
Josiah  and  myself  were  playing  in  her 
dressing-room,  she  called  me  to  her,  and 
put  the  diamond  necklace  on  my  neck,  in 
order,  as  she  said,  to  see  how  it  looked  on 
another  person.  I  was  delighted  at  the 
glitter,  and  ran  off  to  survey  myself  in 
the  glass.  My  aunt  promised  me,  in  re- 
ply to  my  expressions  of  admiration,  that 
ii*  I  grew  up  a  good  girl,  those  diamonds 
one  day  would  be  mine.  Thereupon, 
Josiah  began  to  cry  furiously ;  and  he  de- 
clared, with  childish  vehemence,  that  he 
would  have  the  diamonds. 

I  suppose  this  early  recollection  would 
never  have  come  to  mind,  but  for  its  con- 
nection with  subsequent  events. 

As  we  grew  older,  Josiah  was  sent  to 
school,  and  we  only  met  during  his  holi- 
days. At  these  periods,  he  was  always 
spoiled  by  my  aunt,  and  his  chief  amuse- 
ment was  plaguing  and  teasing  me :  any 
appeal  to  my  aunt  was  useless,  for  she  al- 
ways took  his  part.  When  Josiah's  edu- 
cation was  finished,  he  was  placed  in  a 
stock-broker's  office  to  learn  the  business ; 
and  to  my  dismay,  it  was  arranged  that 
he  should  reside  with  us. 

However,  matters  did  not  turn  out  so 
unpleasantly  as  I  had  anticipated.  Josiah, 
whenever  we  were  thrown  together,  was 
civil  and  courteous ;  and  though  I  could 
never  tolerate  his  sly  manner,  and  the 
false  way  in  wliich  he  always  treated  my 
aunt,  yet  we  contrived,  on  the  whole,  to 
live  harmoniously  ^getger. 

At  lasT  Josiah  (^e  of  age.  I  recollect 
how  BurfHriscd  I  was,  on  Uie  morning  of 
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that  day,  when  he  presented  me,  in  the 
presence  of  my  aunt,  with  a  very  hand- 
some bracelet.  As  he  was  my  cousin, 
and  as  we  had  been  so  much  together,  I 
never  dreamed  for  a  moment  that  there 
could  be  any  significance  in  the  gift,  and  I 
saw  from  my  aunt's  manner  that  she  would 
have  been  hurt  had  I  refused  it.    My  aunt 

fave  a  grand  party  in  honor  of  the  birth- 
ay,  and  I  was  still  more  surprised  to  find 
that  all  Josiah's  attentions  were  paid  to 
me,  although  there  were  several  very 
pretty  girls  present,  who,  I  knew,  would 
nave  been  nothing  loth  to  receive  the  ad- 
dresses of  Mrs.  Wilson's  favorite  nephew. 

This  most  unexpected  conduct  greatly 
embarrassed  me ;  independently  of  my 
positive  dislike  for  Josiah  Wilson,  my  feel- 
ings were  already  set  in  a  particular  di- 
rection. I  was  dreadfully  distressed  lest 
Mr.  Iluntly  should  fancy  that  I  was  grati- 
fied by  my  cousin's  attention ;  and  then  I 
found  that  my  aunt  had  been  whispering 
here  and  there  mysteriously  that  my  new 
bracelet  was  Josiah's  present.  I  would 
have  given  any  thing  to  tear  it  from  my 
arm,  and  strove  as  much  as  possible  to 
bury  it  in  my  dress. 

The  truth  came  out  next  morning. 
After  I  had  read  to  my  aunt,  as  was  our 
custom,  the  lessons  for  the  day,  she  spoke 
to  me  in  a  serious  tone.  She  felt  she  was 
growing  old,  she  said  :  in  the  event  of  her 
death,  I  should  be  left  without  a  protect- 
or ;  it  was  the  dearest  wish  of  her  heart 
to  see  me  Josiah's  wife. 

I  trembled  at  her  words,  for  I  knew, 
with  all  her  kindness,  that  my  aunt  was 
of  a  very  determined  disposition,  that  she 
could  never  bear  to  be  thwarted. 

I  replied  that  Josiah's  conduct  had  nev- 
er led  me  to  suppose  that  he  regarded  me 
other  than  in  the  light  of  a  sister.  "  Ay," 
replied  my  aunt,  "I  have  talked  the  mat- 
ter over  with  your  cousin,  and  he  confess- 
ed that  he  has  liked  you  very  much  for 
Years  past,  but  that  your  manner  towards 
him  has  always  checked  any  demonstra- 
tion of  his  true  feelings :  I  then  told  him," 
continued  my  aunt,  "  that  it  was  for  him 
to  take  the  initiative  in  a  courtship." 

I  was  sick  at  heart,  and  escaped,  as 
soon  as  possible,  from  the  room,  on  some 
housekeeping  excuse.  I  understood  the 
matter  clearly  enough :  Josiah  saw  how 
deeply  my  aunt  had  set  her  heart  on  our 
marriage,  and  he  resQlteS,  for  Jds  own 
interest,  not  to  be  tha^JpcfrBon  tO(;  thwart 
her. 


My  persecution  began  from  that  day, 
I  was  to  be  taught  to  like  Josiah  Wilson. 
My  aunt  devised  all  sorts  of  plans  for  forc- 
ing us  together:  he  used  constantly  to 
bring  me  home  presents  from  the  city, 
jewelry,  bouquets,  and  the  hke,  which  I 
was  forced  to  accept.  My  aunt  frequently 
told  her  friends  that  we  were  very  much 
attached  to  one  another,  and  that  she 
supposed,  one  day  or  other,  we  should 
ask  her  consent  to  our  union.  My  great- 
est distress  was  to  see  how  piqued  and 
angry  Edward,  Mr.  Huntly,  was  at  the 
attentions  I  received  from  my  cousin  ;  he 
evidently  thought  I  was  on  the  point  of 
being  engaged.  My  lips  were  sealed  ;  it 
was  impossible  for  me  to  give  him  any  in- 
dication of  my  real  feelings.  Josiah  was 
alwas  at  my  side,  paying  me  the  most  as- 
siduous court. 

After  a  short  time,  Josiah  made  me  an 
offer,  and  I  refused  him  without  hesitation. 
I  was  certainly  astonished  by  the  warmth 
with  which  he  pressed  his  suit,  for  I 
had  fiincied  he  was  only  acting  out  of 
compliances  with  my  aunt's  wishes.  He 
begged  and  prayed  that  I  would  not  pro- 
nounce an  ultimate  decision  :  he  had  per- 
haps been  rather  premature  in  his  decla- 
ration ;  he  only  asked  further  time  to 
prove  the  sincerity  of  his  love.  He  would 
take  no  refusal ;  and  we  parted. 

As  might  be  iraagined,  my  aunt  was 
very  angry  at  my  conduct :  she  expostu- 
lated earnestly  with  me  ;  and  in  order  to 
show  how  deeply  she  had  the  matter  at 
heart,  she  detailed  to  me  the  plans  she 
had  formed  for  our  future  mode  of  life. 
We  were  to  live  with  her ;  at  her  death, 
she  would  bequeath  us  all  her  property  ; 
and  on  the  day  of  our  engagement,  she 
intended  to  present  us  each  with  five 
thousand  pounds. 

I  was  placed  in  a  most  delicate  position  : 
I  was  wholly  dependent  on  my  aunt ;  I 
had  not  a  single  relation  in  the  world  who 
could  help  me  ;  Mr.  Huntly,  as  was  natu- 
ral under  the  circumstances,  had  ceased  to 
pay  me  any  attention. 

Things  took  the  course  I  feared:  my 
aunt,  finding  that  her  arguments  in  Jo- 
siah's favor  were  unavailing,  had  recourse 
to  threats;  she  reminded  me  that  the 
disobedience  was  wholly  on  my  side ;  she 
declared  that  it  would  be  the  worse  for 
me  if  I  persisted  in  my  refusal ;  and  she 
concluded  a  very  painful  conversation  by 
desiring  me  to  give  her  my  final  decision 
after  the  dinner-party  to  which  we  were 
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going  on  the  following  evening:  in  the 
mean  while,  I  was  to  think  over  the  matter 
well. 

When  she  had  ceaseil  speaking,  my  aunt 
recollected  she  had  left  the  book  she  was 
reading  in  the  summer-house,  near  the 
end  of  the  garden  :  she  was  about  to  ring 
for  the  servant  to  fetch  it ;  I  said  I  would 
go  instead  of  her.  It  was  a  lovely  sum- 
mer night,  and  the  cool  air  was  very  re- 
freshing after  the  excitement  I  had  gone 
through. 

I  found  the  book  in  the  summer-house, 
but  I  did  not  return  immediately,  the  in- 
tense cahn  of  night  was  so  delightful.  I 
was  in  a  strange  condition,  half-musing, 
half-crying,  when  I  heard  voices  behind 
the  summer-house.  I  felt  frightened,  and 
drew  back  into  the  shade.  Listening  very 
intently,  I  could  distinguish  my  cousin's 
voice,  then  another  voice — a  woman's — 
my  aunt's  maid,  Lucy !  To  my  utter 
amazement,  I  heard  him  ask  the  girl  to 
meet  him  at  that  spot  on  the  following 
evening,  after  we  returned  home  from  the 
party.  It  was  my  cousin's  voice — I  was 
certain  of  that.  They  passed  away.  Tliis 
was  the  excellent  man  my  aunt  wanted 
me  to  marry  !  I  was  quite  overcome  with 
anger  and  indignation.  I  would  denouuce 
his  conduct  at  once  !  When  I  had  suffi- 
ciently recovered  myself,  I  hurried  back 
to  the  house ;  my  aunt  was  not  in  the 
drawing-room ;  I  had  time  for  reflection. 
How  did  matters  stand  ?  Why,  only  my 
word  against  his !  Of  course,  the  girl 
would  deny  every  thing :  his  word  from 
childhood  had  always  been  preferred  to 
mine  ;  my  aunt,  at  most,  would  believe  I 
had  mistaken  the  voice. 

I  resolved  to  hold  my  peace  till  the  fol- 
lowing evening.  What  a  night  and  day 
of  agitation  I  passed  !  Not  one  word  did 
my  aunt  say  about  Josiah  during  the  next 
day,  but  her  manner  was  all  kindness  to- 
wards me. 

The  dinner-party  was  to  be  a  very  grand 
affair  ;  and  my  aunt,  as  was  usual  on  such 
occasions,  wore  her  diamonds. 

You  may  imagine  how  little  I  enjoyed 
myself  seated  next  my  cousin.  Mrs. 
Iluntly,  Edward's  mother,  was  at  the 
party,  and  I  could  see  she  watched  us 
very  intently. 

It  happened  after  dinner,  before  the 
gentlemen  came  up,  that  Mrs.  Huntly  and 
myself  were  left  aJone  together  in  one  of 
the  drawing-rooms.  She  addressed  me, 
and    laugliingly  said  she    supposed  she 


would  soon  have  the  pleasure  of  congrat- 
ulating me  on  my  engagement  with  my 
cousin.  I  longed  to  speak  out  to  her,  to 
tell  her  how  I  disliked  my  cousin,  and 
loved  her  son,  but  I  dared  not.  I  Btrovo 
to  say  something ;  my  tongue  was  power- 
less ;  I  burst  into  a  flood  of  tears.  For- 
tunately, I  recovered  myself  before  my 
aunt  caught  sight  of  me. 

We  left  the  party  at  about  eleven 
o'clock.  As  soon  as  we  got  home,  my 
aunt  bade  Josiah  good-night,  retired  to 
her  dressing-room,  and  sent  for  her  maid. 
When  my  aimt  wore  her  diamonds  it  was 
the  custom  for  me  to  take  them  from  her 
dressing-room,  and  put  them  away,  and 
they  were  kept  in  a  room  opening  into 
the  dressing-room,  which  was  used  as  a 
boudoir.  In  this  room  was  a  large  fire- 
proof safe,  which  on  the  outside  had  the 
appearance  of  an  ordinary  chiflbnniere.  I 
was  in  such  a  state  of  nervous  agitation 
when  I  entered  my  aunt's  room  to  obtain 
the  diamonds,  that  at  moments  I  seemed 
to  lose  my  head.  Lucy  was  assisting  my 
aunt  to  undress ;  the  diamonds  lay  on  the 
dressing-table ;  I  placed  them  in  their 
box,  and  took  them  out  of  the  room  with- 
out saying  a  word.  To  my  dismay,  I 
found  Josiah  in  the  boudoir.  There  was 
always  some  difficulty  about  the  lock  of 
the  safe,  wliich  was  very  elaborate:  he 
took  the  keys  out  of  my  hand,  and  opened 
the  door  for  me,  and  almost  before  1  had 
placed  the  diamonds  in  their  usual  place, 
he  renewed  his  hateful  offer.  It  was  on 
my  lips  to  tell  him  that  I  knew  of  hb 
baseness :  luckily,  as  events  will  show,  I 
restrained  myself ;  but  I  did  solemnly  de- 
clare that,  come  what  might,  I  would 
never  be  his  wife,  lie  tried  to  frighten 
me  with  tny  aunt's  displeasure.  In  the 
midst  of  our  discussion,  in  came  Lucy 
from  the  dressing-room  with  a  message 
that  her  mistress  wished  to  see  me  imme- 
diately. 

It  was  a  relief,  at  all  costs,  to  be  out  of 
Josiah's  presence. 

My  aunt  was  sitting  in  her  easy-chwr, 
wrapped  in  her  dressing-gown.  Her  man- 
ner was  all  kindness  towards  me  —  she 
made  me  sit  close  by  her.  To  my  sur- 
prise she  did  not  say  one  word  about  the 
marriage ;  she  began  talking,  accidentally 
as  it  were,  about  the  alterations  she  in- 
tended to  make  in  the  house ;  she  asked 
mv  opinion  of  her  different  plans.  I  re- 
plied incoherently  enough,  I'm  sure,  bat 
she  took  no  notice  of  my  manner. 
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As  we  lived  in  the  neighborhood  of 
London,  it  was  Josiah's  custom  very  fre- 
quently to  discharge  a  pistol  out  of  his 
bedroom  window.  Hearing  the  report, 
recalled  to  my  mind  that  I  had  left  the 
keys  of  the  safe  with  him.  My  aunt  kept 
these  keys  in  a  secret  place  in  her  room, 
and  was  always  very  careful  to  see  that 
they  were  safely  deposited  before  she 
went  to  bed.  I  was  puzzling  ray  head 
how  to  get  these  keys  from  Josiah,  for  I 
had  not  the  courage  to  go  for  them  my- 
self, when  there  came  a  tap  at  the  door, 
and  Lucy  brought  in  the  keys,  saying  that 
Mr.  Josiah  had  told  her  to  give  them  to 
my  aunt. 

The  conversation  about  the  improve- 
ments was  resumed,  and  I  soon  found  that 
all  this  had  really  reference  to  our  mar- 
riage— my  aunt  choosing  to  assume,  by 
implication,  that  I  had  consented  to  the 
match. 

It  was  a  warm  sultry  night,  and,  on 
pretense  of  wanting  air,  I  went  to  the 
window.  How  my  heart  beat !  Looking 
out,  I  could  just  perceive  in  the  breaks  of 
light  on  the  path,  a  figure  hurrying  down 
the  garden  ;  I  strained  my  sight  hard  to 
be  assured  of  the  fact.  The  time  had 
come  to  tell  my  aunt  of  my  cousin's  con- 
duct. 

I  turned  abruptly  from  the  window, 
and  threw  myself  at  her  feet.  "  Aunt,  I 
can  not  marry  my  cousin !"  At  that  mo- 
ment, to  my  utter  astonishment  and  dismay, 
there  was  a  knock  outside  the  door :  it 
was  Josiah ;  he  had  come  to  ask  whether 
Lucv  had  delivered  the  keys. 

My  aunt  answered  Josiah's  question, 
and  he  went  away ;  then  turning  to  me, 
Bhe  asked,  in  a  severe  voice,  what  I  had  to 
Bay. 

I  knew  it  was  in  vain  for  me  to  speak 
vithout  proof.  I  was  silent  through 
painful  helplessness.  My  aunt  waiting  a 
while  for  me  to  speak,  sternly  declared  I 
had  willfully  thrown  away  my  best  chance 
in  life ;  henceforth  she  should  never  recur 
to  the  subject,  and  she  bade  me  good- 
night. I  reminded  her  that  this  was  my 
first  act  of  disobedience  to  her  wishes ;  I 
declared  I  would  never  marry  without  her 
consent.  It  was  all  in  vain:  notwith- 
standing my  tears  and  protestations,  I 
could  not  move  her  to  forgiveness. 
^  But  however  great  my  distress  of  mind, 
^  was  for  the  time  lost  in  bewilderment 
ftt  Josiah's  conduct.    It  could  not  have 


been  more  than  five  minutes  after  he  had 
inquired  about  the  keys,  that  he  hurried 
into  my  aunt's  dressing-room  without  so 
much  as  knocking  at  the  door,  and  told 
us,  in  going  the  rounds  of  the  house,  ho 
had  found  one  of  the  dining-room  win- 
dows, which  opened  on  the  garden,  un- 
barred, and  the  window  open.  He  was 
certain  there  was  some  collusion  with 
people  outside ;  thieves  might  even  now 
be  secreted  in  the  house.  He  rang  the 
alarm-bell  which  was  connected  with  the 
room.  His  manner  seemed  so  perfectly 
natural,  that  I  began  to  believe  I  must 
have  mistaken  the  voice.  The  women- 
servants,  dreadfully  frightened,  came  hud- 
dling into  the  room,  all  but  Lucy !  Where 
was  Lucy?  Nobody  knew;  she  was  not 
up-stairs.  Josiah  and  the  two  men  wero 
to  search  the  house.  The  butler  declared 
he  had  himself  shut  and  barred  the  din- 
ing-room windows.  Presently,  we  heard 
voices  outside  in  the  garden,  and  Josiah 
came  back  to  my  aunt's  room,  laughing ; 
he  said  it  was  all  a  false  alarm.  The  but- 
ler and  footman  had  pounced  upon  Lucy 
just  as  she  was  coming  in  at  the  window. 
The  wretched  girl  was  hurried  into  my 
aunt's  presence,  and  cross  -  questioned, 
Josiah  standing  by  quite  unconcerned. 
What  had  she  been  doing?  she  was  so 
scared  and  frightened.  All  we  could  gain 
from  her  was,  she  had  gone  to  meet  her 
sweetheart. 

My  aunt  gave  her  warning  on  the 
spot,  and  declared  she  should  leave  the 
house  next  day. 

I  was  far  too  excited  to  sleep  that 
night.  Josiah's  voice!  was  it  Josiah's 
voice  ?     I  could  think  of  nothing  else. 

Early  in  the  morning,  Lucy  came  into 
my  room,  crying  bitterly.  She  begged 
and  prayed  I  would  intercede  for  ner 
with  my  aunt. 

"  Tell  me,  Lucy,  whom  did  you  really  go 
to  meet  ?" 

"  Why,  miss,  only  my  young  man,"  she 
replied. 

"  What  an  hour  to  choose,  Lucy !" 

"  Yes,  miss  ;  but  he's  at  work  in  London 
all  day  long." 

I  was  determined  to  solve  the  mystery 
about  Josiah. 

"  Listen  to  me,  Lucy."  I  watched  her 
closely  as  I  spoke.  "The  night  before 
last,  about  hall-past  ten,  I  went  to  fetch  a 
book  from  the  summer-house."  She 
blushed  scarlet  at  my  words.    "  I  heard 
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tlic  meeting  between  yon  and  that  man 
arranged  !  I  knew  your  voice,  Lucy,  and 
I  knew  liis  voice  too !" 

Siie  turned  deadly  pale,  and  sank  to  the 
floor. 

"O  miss!"  she  said,  in  a  low  tone, 
"you  never  can  forgive  me.  It  was 
very,  very  wrong  ;  but  if  you  knew  all, 
you  would  pity  me.  Mr.  Josiah  promised 
to  get  my  brother  let  off  being  a  soldier — 
]ni  did  indeed !  Mother's  broken-hearted 
about  poor  James." 

I  kiMJW  it  was  true  that  Lucy's  brother 
had  enlisted. 

"  Have  you  any  proof  to  give  of  "Mr. 
Josiah's  promise  V"  1  asked. 

"Only  my  word;  but  that's  worth 
nothing  now,"  she  replied,  in  accents  of 
dofi])air,  "  I've  told  one  lie ;  nobody  will 
believe  me." 

The  girl's  confession,  which  was  so 
greatly  to  her  detriment,  loll  no  doubt  in 
my  mmd  respecting  my  cousin ;  but  the 
motive  for  his  extraordmary  conduct  was 
still  hidden  in  mystery.  I  cautioned  the 
girl  not  to  say  a  word  about  the  affair 
with  Mr.  Josiah,  which,  unsupported  as 
it  was  by  any  suflicit'ut  evidence,  would 
only  render  her  case  worse  with  my 
a\mt . 

My  aunt,  of  her  own  accord,  after  very 
serious  a<lmonition,  awarded  to  Lucy  the 
grace  of  a  month's  warning. 

Never  again  did  my  aunt  allude  to  my 
marriage  with  Josiah ;  but  she  treated 
mo  with  the  utmost  coldness  and  distance. 

It  appeared  that  Mrs.  Iluntly  had 
pertootly  comprehended  the  reason  of  my 
silonoe  and  tears  when  she  addressed  me 
at  the  dinner.  In  a  few  davs,  I  received 
a  let  tor  from  her  son,  making  me  an 
offer. 

Hojoioed  as  I  was  at  this  evidence  of 
ISIr.  lluntly's  love,  1  could  have  given  any 
thinur  that  his  avowal  should  have  betm 
jH>stpiMUMl  till  my  aunt  had  become  more 
reconciled  to  mv  nMoction  of  Josiah. 

I  placed  the  letter  in  my  aunt's  hand, 
telling  her  that  I  held  myself  fully  bound 
by  my  promise  not  to  marry  without  her 
consent.      Slie  rt^ad   the   letter   without 
makin!X  anv  remark  on  the  contents,  told  : 
me  to  acknowliHlge  its  receipt,  and  say  | 
that  the  subject  should  be  fully  answered  i 
in  a  few  davs.    I  little  imaixined  the  replv  ■ 
that  letter  wjw  de<tuied  to  receive. 

One  morning,  about  ten  days  alter  the 
dinner-party,  1  was  summoned  to  my 
aunt\s   room :  of  course  I   Wlieved   slie  i 


wished  to  see  me  respecting  Mr.  Himtly^ 
offer.  When  I  entered  the  room,  I  coold 
see  she  was  much  agitated ;  she  motioned 
me  to  shut  the  door. 

"  Whore  did  you  put  the  diamonds  on 
the  night  of  the  dinner  ?"  she  inquired. 

"  In  their  usual  place,  at  the  top  of  the 
drawer,"  I  replied. 

"  Find  them,  then  !" 

I  knelt  down,  and  looked  into  the  safe ; 
the  diamonds  were  not  in  their  place.  I 
felt  dreadfully  alarmed ;  it  was  my  fault, 
for  letting  the  keys  go  out  of  my  bands. 
I  pulled  out  all  the  contents  of  the  safe, 
parchments,  legal  documents,  dusty  bun- 
dles of  letters,  bills,  plate  — the  diamonds 
were  gone ! 

"  I  have  had  the  keys  in  my  possession 
from  the  time  Lucy  brought  them  to  me 
the  night  of  the  dinner ;  I  can  swear  to 
it !"  exclaimed  my  aunt.  "  Why,  that 
was  the  night  the  girl  was  found  in  the 
garden." 

"  You  don't  suspect  Lucy,  aunt  ?" 

"I  do!"  she  replied  with  decision. 

I  protested  it  was  impossible  Lucy  could 
have  been  guilty  of  such  a  crime. 

"  Well,"  rejoined  my  aunt,  "  wo  women 
are  not  lit  judges  in  such  a  matter.  I'll 
send  for  Mr.  Chapman." 

T^iis  gentleman  was  a  solicitor,  and  had 
always  been  a  great  friend  and  chief 
adviser  to  my  aunt.      .  i 

A  messenger  was  dVpatched  to  Mr. 
Chapman,  and  the  coacnman  sent,  pftsjt 
haste,  to  fetch  Josiah  home  from  the  ciC^. 

In  about  two  hours,  Mr.  Chapman  was 
with  us.  Mv  aunt  related  to  him  the 
occurrences  of  that  night,  calling  upon  me 
to  supply  the  particulars  in  which  I  was 
concerned. 

He  desired  that  Lucy  should  be  sent 
for.  I  would  have  willingly  escaped  from 
the  room,  but  my  aunt  ordered  me  to 
remain. 

Mr.  Chapman  ]>]aced  his  chair  so  that 
the  light  from  tlie  window  fell  full  on 
Lucy's  face  as  she  stood  before  him. 

I  was  in  a  perfect  agony ;  I  knew  the 
girl  was  innocent.  There  was  a  sickening 
presentiment  weighing  in  my  mind,  strive 
ag;unst  it  as  I  would,  that  Josiah  was 
involved  in  the  affair. 

Mr.  Chapman  stated  to  Lucy,  that  in 
consequence  of  something  which  had  jnst 
transpired,  it  was  necessary  for  him  to 
know  the  name  of  the  person  she  had  gone 
into  the  garden  to  see. 

The  girl  looked  anxiously  at  me;  I 
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averted  my  eyes,  but  I  felt  my  face  bum 
beneath  her  gaze. 

She  said  it  was  her  lover  I 

"  His  name  ?"  demanded  Mr.  Chapman. 

She  refused  to  give  any  name,  and 
though  he  pressed  her  on  the  point,  she 
remained  obstinately  silent. 

"Now,  Lucy,"  said  he,  "this  is  how 
matters  stand:  your  mistress's  diamonds 
were  placed  in  that  press :  the  keys  were 
last  in  your  possession :  the  diamonds  are 
gone." 

"  Gone !"  exclaimed  the  girl  in  terror. 
**  Not  me,  sir ;  you  don't  suspect  me  ?" 

Mr.  Chapman  made  no  reply.  Lucy 
turned  from  him  to  my  aunt,  and  vehe- 
mently protested  her  innocence. 

"  It  is  in  your  own  power,  Lucy,"  said 
Mr.  Chapman,  "  to  clear  yourself  from 
suspicion  by  telling  us  the  name  of  your 
lover." 

In  sheer  desperation,  the  girl  uttered 
some  name.  Mr.  Chapman  noted  it 
down. 

"Now,  the  address.  Mind,  I  shall 
send  a  person  instantly  to  veiify  what  you 


She  stammered,  prevaricated,  and  threw 
herself  in  an  agony  of  grief  on  the  floor. 

Mr.  Chapman  told  my  aunt  that  a 
oonstable  had  better  be  sent  for. 

At  this  juncture,  Josiah  entered  the 
room;  he  was  not  himself — I  could  see 
that :  he  peered  anxiously  round. 

To  my  amazement,  Lucy  started  up. 
"I  will  tell  you  who  this  man  is,  sir,"  she 
exclaimed  to  Mr.  Chapman.  "  There  he 
is;"  and  pointing  to  Josiah,  she  looked 
toi  steadfastly  in  the  face. 

"The  girl's  mad,"  said  Josiah  with 
affected  coolness. 

"This  is  a  sheer  loss  of  time,"  said 
Mr.  Chapman ;  "  we  had  better  send  her 
oV 

**  Pm  not  mad,"  cried  the  girl.  "  He 
*Qows  he  asked  me  to  meet  him  in  the 
garden ;  he  promised  to  get  off  my  poor 
brother,  if  I  would." 

I  saw  Josiah  wince  at  her  words. 

**  It's  a  base  lie,"  interposed  my  aunt. 
*  Mr.  Josiah  never  went  into  the  garden 
"ie  niorht  you  were  found  there." 

"Wretched  creature,  this  falsehood 
^on't  serve  you,"  exclaimed  Mr.  Chap- 
^oan  indignantly. 

'*  But  I've  a  witness,"  she  retorted 
boldly,  "  We  were  overheard  the  night 
Wore." 

I  saw  Josiah   grow  pale.      "Really, 
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aunt,"  said  he,  "you  won't  believe  this 
nonsense." 

"  Of  course  not,"  replied  my  aunt ;  then 
turning  to  the  girl,  she  told  her  to  pro- 
duce her  witness. 

Lucy  flew  up  to  me,  and  with  deter- 
mined energy  drew  me  into  the  middle 
of  the  room.  "  Speak  for  me,"  she  ex- 
claimed. 

It  was  a  terrible  moment;  to  speak, 
was  to  criminate  Josiah. 

"  You  must  speak,"  said  the  girl  fierce- 
ly; "if  you  don't,  it  w^ill  be  on  your 
conscience  to  your  dying-day." 

I  shall  never  forget  the  tenible  ordeal 
of  questioning  and  cross  questioning  I 
underwent.  Lucy,  now  that  the  truth 
was  out,  had  grown  quite  reckless  and 
defiant,  and  she  positively  forced  the 
words  out  of  my  mouth.  My  aunt,  on 
the  other  hand,  was  strangely  calm  and 
composed,  and  seized  with  eagerness  on 
every  weak  point  in  my  narrative.  I  had 
stated  that  I  had  heard  Josiah  ask  the 
girl  to  meet  him.  "  Had  I  seen  Josiah  ?" 
inquired  my  aunt ;  "  that  was  the  great 
point." 

"  No,  I  had  certainly  not  seen  him." 

"  Then  I  might,  after  all,  have  mistaken 
the  voice." 

I  was  ready  enough  to  confess  that  I 
might  have  done  so. 

"But  how  had  Lucy  discovered  my 
knowledge  of  the  affair  ?" 

I  related  my  conversation  with  the  girl 
on  the  following  morning. 

"It  seems  to  me  only  to  amount  to 
this,"  said  my  aunt :  "  you  have  been  all 
along  prejudiced  against  your  cousin.  In 
the  hrst  place,  you  fancied  you  heard  his 
voice ;  instead  of  openly  speaking  to  me, 
and  having  the  matter  cleared  up,  yon 
allowed  the  idea  to  remain  in  your  mmd. 
This  wretched  girl,  cleverly  enough,  per- 
ceives the  nature  of  your  vile  suspicions  ; 
very  likely,  long  ere  this,  has  been  the 
confidante  in  the  feelings  you  entertain 
towards  your  cousin ;  so  she  endeavors  to 
gain  your  favor  by  debasing  his  character, 
and  at  the  same  time,  for  her  own  advan- 
tage, she  converts  you  into  a  witness  in 
support  of  the  most  palpable  lie  ever  in- 
vented." 

Mr.  Chapman  fhlly  assented  to  my 
aunt's  view  of  the  matter, 

I  was  in  a  perfect  agony  at  the  course 
things  had  taken.  I  denied,  with  truth, 
that  I  had  ever  spoken  to  Lucy  about  my 
cousin. 
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"  No  doubt,"  said  Josiah,  with  a  sneer, 
"  my  very  charitable  relation  believes  I 
have  stolen  these  diamonds  !" 

"  No,  no,  Josiah,"  I  replied,  "  I  know 
it  can  all  be  explahied." 

"  It  sliall  bo  explained,"  said  he,  sullen- 
ly. ''  I'll  go  to  town  instantly,  and  have 
the  best  man  from  Bow  street  to  examine 
into  the  affair." 

My  aunt  readily  assented  to  tliis,  and 
Josiali  letl  the  room.  She  then  ordered 
Lucy  to  go  down-stairs,  telling  her  she 
would  be  strictly  watched. 

From  the  moment  my  aunt  and  Mr. 
Chapman  began  to  discredit  my  evidence 
about  Josiah,  the  girl's  boldness  had 
ebbed  away,  and  ulter  despair  again  took 
possession  of  her.  She  begged  and  prayed 
most  pheously  not  to  be  sent  down-stairs ; 
they  might  lock  her  up  where  they  liked, 
but' she  dare  not  face  the  other  servants. 

My  aunt,  without  noticing  me  in  the 
slightest  degree,  left  the  room  with  Mr. 
Chapman.  Lucy  drajjged  herself  with 
effort  to  where  I  was  sitting. 

*H>  miss  I"  said  she.  ^^  I  know  you 
don't  think  me  guilty.  But  do  say  so ; 
the  words  wouUl  do  me  good ;  it*3  so  ter- 
rible to  bear !" 

I  assunxl  her  that  I  fullv  believed  her 
lmuK*ent. 

**  Ah  I'*  ske  continued, "  I  know  Tve  got 
vou  into  trouble,  tolling,  as  I  did,  about 
Mr.  Josiah.  Any  other  way,  thev  mis:ht 
have  burnt  me  betoro  Pd  have  told  it ;  but 
to  be  accused  of  stealing  those  diamonds 
— I  could  not  hold  my  tongue." 

I  g:ivo  the  poor  girl  what  comfort  I 
ivuld,  and  then  hurried  away  to  my  own 
rvx»m,  for  I  w:is  afraid  to  enci)unter  my 
aunt.  I  heanl  what  was  gv>ing  on  from 
one  of  the  servants,  who  came  up  to  me 
from  time  to  time. 

Josiah  rotumovl  frvun  London  after  an 
absence  of  aKnit  three  hours;  a  Bow 
street  officer  was  to  follow  him  immedi- 
ately. FrvHii  my  bedroom  wimlow  I  saw 
a  St  ran  lie,  forbiddin-jc-WkinLT  man  with  a 
slow*  heavy  step,  come  up  the  hotise-walk 
frv^m  the  cvnumou.  lie  w:is  admitted  into 
the  house.  I  listeuovl  anxiously  over  the 
staircase  to  hear  what  was  'J^>iu:J^  on  K'low. 
I  heanl  them  all — my  aunt,  Mr.  Chapman, 
anvl  the  m;ui  —  go  to  the  ro«.>m  where  I 
know  Lucy  was.  The  man's  heavv  tramp 
went  pit-pat  with  my  heart.  I  lelt  per- 
^'tly  ill  with  sus|»en>e.  Then  I  heard 
the  num's  footsteps  gv»iug  towarvls  my 
auut^s  boudoir,  tramp,  tramp>  down  the 


passage;  all  was  silent.  Presently,  the 
footsteps  returned  down  the  passage  to 
the  room  where  they  were  all  assembled. 
There  was  a  sudden,  loud  shriek — ^Lucy's 
voice.  I  sank  down,  clinging  to  the  ban- 
istei-s.  I  don't  know  what  time  had 
elapsed  when  one  of  the  servants  rushed 
up,  breathless. 

"  Thank  God !  they're  found !"  she  ex- 
claimed. 

"  The  diamonds  ?" 

"  Yes,  miss ;  they  were  all  the  time  in 
the  safe." 

"Impossible!"  I  replied.  "I  searched 
it  myself;"  and  I  hurried  down-stairs  to 
learn  the  truth. 


CHAPTEB       II. 


FOUND. 


Mr  aunt,  Josiah,  Mr.  Chapman,  and 
Lucy  were  in  the  room ;  the  officer  bad 
been  sent  down-stairs.  '"The  diamonds 
were  in^>the  safe  after  all,"  said  my  aunt 
to  me  the  jiioment  I  entered.  *•"  The  offi- 
cer, on  pulling  the  drawer  right  out,  found 
them  in  the  space  behind  the  back  of  the 
drawer  and  the  safe.  He  says,  that  as  the 
drawer  was  crammed  fuU,  the  case  must 
have  £:ot  hitchetl  acrainst  the  cover  of  the 
dniwer,  and  when  the  drawer  was  pulled 
out,  the  case  fell  behind  it,  and  so  got 
pushed  back  by  the  drawer." 

I  could  see  vindictive  triumph  in  Josiah^s 
eves*  "•And  now,'*  said  mv  aunt,  "•  I  hare 
got  to  pertbrm  an  act  of  justice  towards 
Lucv.  She  has  been  wn>nsrfullv  accused 
of  stealing  th«:>se  diamonds.  Under  ordi- 
nary circumstances,  I  should  have  felt 
that  n«>  reparation  which  I  could  make 
would  bo  too  great ;  but  she  met  the  accu- 
sation with  an  infamous  story  —  a  story 
which,  no  doubt,  she  had  originally 
trumjKHl  up  tor  the  purpose  of  gaining 
the  go«Hl-will  aud  :issisiance  of  a  person 
who  should  have  been  above  listening  to 
such  wickeil  in^irmati-xis.'^ 

>[y  aunt's  words  were  positive  torture 
in  mv  ears. 

-However/*  cmtinued  my  aunt,  "if 
Lucy  will  sign  a  paper,  declaring  that 
story  utterly  £i!se,  I  will,  on  my  part»  buj 
her  brother  off  from  the  army,  give  her  % 
clear  year's  wage-s  and,  as  fjir  as  I  dare  in 
justice,  not  concealing  what  has  occurred, 
give  her  such  a  character  as  may  gain  her 
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a  respectable  place.     Mr.  Chapman  will 
draw  out  the  statement." 

There  was  a  dead  silence  while  Mr. 
Chapman  was  writing ;  I  raised  my  eyes 
to  look  at  Lucy.  The  girl  was  evidently 
80  entirely  unhinged  by  what  had  oc- 
curred, that  she  seemed  quite  imcon- 
scious  that  the  matter  on  hand  concerned 
her. 

"  Now,  Lucy,"  said  Mr.  Chapman  brisk- 
ly, "  sign  this." 

"  Read  it  to  her  first,"  exclaimed  my 
aunt. 

"  But  it  is  not  a  lie,  sir,  indeed,"  said 
Lucy  faintly,  interrupting  Mr.  Chapman 
as  he  read. 

Mr.  Chapman  paid  no  attention  to  her, 
but  read  on  to  the  end. 

"  Now,"  said  he,  "  we  won't  argue  the 
question  of  it's  being  a  lie  or  not;  that 
would  be  an  utter  loss  of  time,  for  every 
person  of  common-sense  must  be  con- 
vinced that  it  is.  If  you  sign  this  paper, 
YOU  obtain  the  advantages  your  mistress 
has  offered ;  if  you  refuse,  you  leave  this 
house  a  beggar,  without  a  character. 
Choose ;"  and  he  offered  her  a  pen. 

**  Lucy !"  I  cried  involuntarily. 

The  ^rl  turned  and  looked  at  me  with 
immeanmg  gaze. 

**  Silence !"  said  my  aunt  to  me  in  a 
severe  tone;  "don't  you  interfere  with 
her." 

Mr.  Chapman  was  whispering  to  Lucy. 
From  what  I  overheard,  it  was  evident 
that  he  merely  attributed  her  hesitation 
to  an  obstinate  persistence  in  her  story. 

But  I  could  not  keep  silence.  I  had 
been  forced  to  speak  against  Josiah  upon 
strong  conviction.  I  should  never  have 
felt  convinced  of  my  mistake  if  I  thought 
that  the  girl  had  signed  the  paper  from 
mercenary  motives. 

"  Lucy,"  said  I,  "  listen  to  me.  The 
question  is,  was  Mr.  Josiah  with  you  in 
tnc  garden  that  evening  before  the  dinner, 
or  not  ?  They  say  it  was  your  interest 
once  to  declare  he  was ;  it  is  now  clearly 
your  interest  to  deny  it.  Lay  aside  this 
>BVTetched  question  of  interest,  and  speak 
the  truth.  You  will  have  to  speak  the 
truth  one  day.  It  is  better  to  speak  it 
now,  though  it  makes  you  a  beggar, 
than  speak  it  hereafler  with  shame  and 
remorse." 

I  could  see  how  agitated  the  girl  was ; 
pain  of  irresolution  flushed  her  face ;  she 
abruptly  left  Mr.  Chapman  and  came  to 
my  side. 


"  I  won't  sign  it !"  she  exclaimed.  "  I 
did  speak  the  truth." 

My  aunt  was  the  first  to  recover  from 
the  surprise  which  my  conduct  created. 
She  rang  the  bell ;  the  butler  entered. 
"Pay  that  girl,"  said  she,  "a  month's 
wages,  and  turn  her  out  of  the  house. 
Mind,  she  leaves  this  house  not  a  thief, 
but  a  liar." 

My  courage  had  ebbed  away  with  the 
words  I  had  addressed  to  Lucy ;  I  sank 
into  a  chair  overwhelmed  with  an  intense 
feeling  of  moral  exhaustion;  then  my 
aunt,  in  the  bitterest  words,  upbraided 
me  for  thcr  opinion  I  persisted  in  enter- 
taining about  Josiah.  She  would  insist 
upon  it,  notwithstanding  all  my  assur- 
ances, that  I  had  eagerly  caught  at  the 
girl's  story,  in  the  hopes  of  undermining 
Josiah's  character;  but  the  scheme  had 
failed — ^the  blow  had  fallen  on  my  head. 
She  called  upon  Mr.  Chapman  to  witness 
her  words  :  "  Not  one  penny  of  her  for- 
tune should  be  mine  ;  henceforth,  I  should 
work  for  my  bread  as  a  governess,  and 
cease  to  be  an  inmate  of  her  house." 
Suddenly  recollecting  herself,  she  drew 
Mr.  Himtly's  letter  from  her  pocket. 
"  There,"  said  she,  "  the  sooner  you  an- 
swer that,  the  better.  Now !  this  even- 
ing! go,  and  say  you  are  a  beggar,  and 
see  if  he  will  care  for  you." 

I  was  very  angry  —  indignant  at  her 
cruel  challenge.  I  spoke  at  random.  "  I 
will  go,"  said  I,  and  I  left  the  room.  I 
was  far  too  excited  to  think.  I  put  on  my 
bonnet,  hurried  down-stairs,  and  shut  the 
hall-door  after  me.     Whither? — to  Mrs. 

Huntly's  —  but ?      I  began  to  think 

as  I  turned  on  the  door  step,  and  looked 
forth  on  the  common  :  the  old  home-scene, 
so  familiar,  years  and  years  I  had  looked 
out  upon  it  from  my  bed-room  window. 
The  sun  was  beginning  to  set  as  I  lingered 
on  the  door-step;  the  whole  scene  was 
bright  and  warm,  but  it  chilled  me 
through  and  through.  *  The  feeling  of 
home  was  gone — ^I  felt  I  was  face  to  face 
with  the  cold  hard  world.  Then  doubt 
and  desolation  came  upon  me.  If  my 
aunt  had  been  alone,  1  would  have  re- 
turned, and  swallowed  my  words,  and 
prayed  on  my  knees  to  be  taken  back; 
but  I  thought  of  Josiah's  triumph — ^I  dare 
not  face  that ;  and  I  turned  away,  and  left 
the  house. 

I  shall  never  forget  the  cruel  doubts 
which  beset  me  in  that  short  walk  to  Mrs. 
Huntly's,   the    sad    posdbilities   which 
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thronged  my  brain ;  not  that  I  doubted 
of  his  love,  but  I  knew  he  was  not  rich ; 
he  might  have  looked  for  something  on 
my  part  to  enable  us  to  marry.  At  tlie 
very  least,  I  was  throwing  myself  on  his 
generosity,  not  only  accepting,  but  seizing 
eagerly  at  his  offer,  as  a  drowning  wretch 
clutches  at  a  straw.  Then  my  circum- 
stances were  so  totally  changed  since  the 
offer  was  made,  that  my  pride  revolted 
at  the  idea  of  forcing  him,  out  of  honor, 
to  take  me  as  his  wife.  The  idea  of  going 
to  Mrs.  Huntly's,  which,  on  the  spur  of 
the  moment,  had  appeared  perfectly  na- 
tural and  proper,  began  to  soem  notliing 
short  of  utter  boldness  and  impudence. 

I  am  sure  I  must  have  given  it  up,  and 
gone  back  humbly  to  my  aunt's,  had  he — 
Mr.  Huntly  —  not  overtaken  me  on  the 
conmion ;  he  only  bowed,  and  would  have 

Eassed  on,  (he  said  afterwards  he  thought 
e  had  no  right  to  address  me  till  his 
letter  was  answered.)  I  spoke  his  name 
only  very  low,  but  he  caught  it,  and 
tuiTied.  I  felt  terribly  frightened,  and 
could  scarcely  speak,  but  this  was  only  at 
first ;  a  few  words  from  him,  and  doubt 
was  over,  and  he  took  me  home  to  his 
mother. 

Mrs.  lluntly  was  very  kind  to  me ;  she 
called  me  from  the  very  first  her  daughter, 
listening  with  a  mother's  sj-mpathy  to  all 
I  had  to  say.  I  was  to  call  their  house 
my  home;  and  in  a  very  short  time  it 
really  was  my  own  home.  We  were  mar- 
ried as  speedily  as  arrangements  would 
permit. 

I  did  all  in  my  power  to  obtain  my 
aunt's  forgiveness,  but  in  vain.  The  day 
after  I  was  at  Mrs.  Huntly's,  my  ward- 
robe, and  every  thing  I  possessed,  were 
sent  to  me,  but  no  letter  or  message  ;  and 
though  I  wrote  very  often,  I  received 
no  reply.  This  was  the  only  drawback 
to  my  happiness.  Tliough  Mr.  Huntly's 
income  was  small,  it  was  quite  sufficient 
for  everv  comfort.  He  was  so  thought- 
fully  kind :  he  bought  Lucy's  brother  out 
of  the  army ,  and  Lucy,  poor  girl,  Mrs. 
Huntly  took  at  once  into  her  service,  and 
she  never  left  us  till  she  went  away  to  be 
married  many  years  afterwards. 

I  had  been  married  three  months,  and  I 
liad  never  even  chanced  to  meet  my  aunt 
in  my  walks,  but  I  heard  of  her  from  time 
to  time  from  mutual  fnends. 

One  day,  intelligence  was  brought  me 
that  she  was  seriously  ill  —  a  paralytic 
seizure.    Li  the  greatest  anxiety,  I  has- 


tened to  the  house  ;  the  doctor's  carriage 
was  at  the  door.  I  asked  how  my  aunt 
was.  The  butler  said  she  was  very  ill. 
Could  I  see  her  ?  The  man  said  he  had 
strict  orders  to  refuse  me  admittance. 

"  Whose  orders  ?"  I  inquired. 

"  Mr.  Josiah's,"  was  the  reply.  I  was 
reflecting  upon  what  I  had  better  do, 
when  the  doctor  came  down-stairs.  He 
had  always  been  a  very  kind  friend  of 
mine. 

"  I'm  so  glad  you  are  here,"  said  he ; 
"  I  think  it  might  do  your  aunt  good ;  she 
has  mentioned  your  name  several  times.** 
He  begged  to  have  a  few  words  with  mo 
in  the  dininjj-room. 

"  But  I'm  refused  admittance." 

"  Mr.  Josiah's  orders,  sir,"  said  the 
butler,  puzzled  what  to  do. 

"  I'll  be  responsible,"  replied  the  doctor, 
and  I  followed  him  into  the  dining-room. 

The  doctor  did  not  disguise  from  me 
that  it  w'as  a  most  serious  attack.  It  was 
agreed  that  I  should  enter  my  aunt's  room 
as  if  nothuig  had  occurred  between  us, 
and  busy  myself  with  the  general  arrange- 
ments. 

My  aunt's  face  did  brighten  up  when  I 
approached  her,  and  she  smiled  fiiintly. 
I  was  very  distressed  to  see  her  in  so  said 
a  condition.  I  was  on  the  point  of  refer- 
ring to  the  past,  and  begging  her  for^ve- 
ncss,  but  the  doctc^r  drew  me  back,  and 
motioned  to  me  to  bo  silent. 

My  presence  and  attentions  seemed  to 
cause  my  aunt  so  much  satbfiiction,  that 
the  doctor  expressed  a  strong  wbh,  if 
possible,  that  I  should  remain  and  nurse 
her.  I  could  sleep  on  the  sofa  in  the 
room.  He  feared  that  my  services  would 
not  be  very  long  required.  I  was  so  very 
glad  to  be  of  any  comfort  to  my  aunt,  that 
I  readily  agreed  to  the  proposition ;  then 
I  recollected  about  Josiah,  and  reminded 
the  doctor  of  the  peculiar  circumstances 
in  which  I  was  placed.  He  promised  me 
that  I  should  have  no  annoyance  or  anxie- 
ty on  that  score.  I  was  thus  fully  estab- 
lished as  chief  nurse.  My  first  meeting 
with  Josiah  was  not  nearly  so  embarrass- 
ing as  I  had  feared ;  he  was  certainly  cold 
and  distant  in  his  manner,  but  he  expressed 
himself  verv  pleased  that  my  aunt  should 
have  me  with  her ;  nevertheless,  I  heard 
afterwards,  that  the  unfortunate  butler 
who  had  admitted  me  was  peremptorily 
dismissed. 

At  the  first,  when  my  aunt  was  so  31 
and  helpless,  Josiah  came  very  little  into 
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the  sick-room ;  but  as  soon  as  she  grew 
better,  and  began  thoroughly  to  regain 
her  consciousness  and  the  use  of  her  limbs, 
he  was  in  and  out  of  the  room  all  day. 
On  the  plea  that  I  should  be  over-fatigued, 
he  wanted  me  to  let  the  nurse  sleep  in 
the  room.  I  would  not  consent  to  this ; 
I  said,  that  as  my  aunt  was  so  accustomed 
to  my  nursing,  1  knew  she  would  never 
like  any  body  else  with  her.  He  was 
very  reluctant  to  forego  his  proposal. 
The  nurse  slept  in  the  boudoir,  and  I 
observed  that  she  became  far  more  active 
and  attentive  in  the  night  than  she  had 
been  during  the  worst  of  the  illness.  If  I 
got  up  ever  so  softly  to  go  to  my  aunt's 
bed,  she  was  sure  to  be  in  the  room ;  and 
more  than  that,  the  slightest  movement 
always  brought  Josiah  tapping  at  the  door 
to  know  if  we  wanted  any  thing. 

My  aunt  was  so  pleased  with  Josiah^s 
attentions,  she  would  call  out  as  loud  as 
she  could :  "  Thank  you,  Josiah ;  you  go 
to  bed ;  it's  nothing,  Josiah." 

I  remember  wanting  to  send  a  note 
home ;  there  was  no  ldk  in  my  aunt's  ink- 
stand, so  I  asked  the  nurse  to  get  some. 
She  left  the  room,  and  Josiah  presently 
came  in  with  his  own  inkstand,  and  placed 
it  before  me.  I  wrote  my  note,  which 
he  undertook  to  send,  and  then  he  carried 
lus  inkstand  off  with  him. 

Some  how,  I  could  never  get  any  ink 
kept  in  my  aunt's  inkstand,  and  whenever 
I  mquired  for  ink,  Josiah  was  sure  to 
come  into  the  room. 

I  soon  discovered  that  every  movement 
of  mine  was  closely  watched ;  but  it  was 
all  done  so  cleverly  and  naturally,  that  I 
had  not  a  word  to  say. 

One  morning,  Josiah  was  sitting  in  the 
room  with  my  aunt  and  myself;  I  had 
been  up  several  times  in  the  night,  and 
was  in  a  sort  of  half-doze,  when  I  heard 
my  aunt  address  Josiah  in  a  low  tone : 
"She  has  been  very  good  to  me  during 
my  iUness,  giving  up  her  time  so  entirely. 
You  feel  that,  Josiah,  don't  you  ?" 
"Yes,  aunt." 

"Then,  Josiah,    forgive  her,  for  my 
Bake.'» 
"  For  your  sake,  aunt,  I  do  forgive  her." 
**  You  hear  that  ?"  said  my  aunt  to  mo, 
**  Jonah  forgives  you." 

"  From  the  bottom  of  your  heart  —  say 
10,  Jodab." 

"  From  the  bottom  of  my  heart,"  echoed 
Josiah;  but  I  could  see  the  scowl  on  his 
fice  as  he  spoke* 


"  I  must  do  something  for  her,"  contin- 
ued my  aunt. 

"O  aunt!"  exclaimed  Josiah,  starting 
from  his  seat  and  coming  to  the  bedside, 
"  haven't  I  been  always  affectionate,  and 
attentive,  and  dutiful?  Did  I  marry 
against  your  commands?  Did  I  spurn 
your  kindness  ?" 

"  You  have  been  very  good,  Josiah  — 
very  good,"  replied  my  aunt.  "I  only 
want  to  do  some  little  thing  for  hdr, 
because  she  has  been  so  attentive  during 
this  illness." 

My  pride  was  aroused,  and  but  for  fear 
of  over-exciting  my  aunt,  I  should  have 
declined  any  return  for  doing  what  was 
merely  my  duty. 

"I  can't  give  her  any  money;  I've 
sworn  not,"  said  my  aunt,  addressing 
Josiah. 

"  You  did  swear  it,"  he  replied  very 
deliberately;  "Mr.  Chapman  was  wit- 
ness." 

"  But  there  are  the  diamonds,  Josiah." 

"  The  diamonds  I"  he  exclaimed,  raising 
his  voice. 

"  I  could  give  the  diamonds,  Josiah." 

"  What !  your  own  diamonds,  aunt," 
said  he,  "  which  you  have  always  worn?" 

"  They're  not  money,  Josiah." 

"  But  she  married  out  of  the  femily. 
Your  diamonds  go  to  strangers  ?" 

I  could  not  endure  this.  I  begged  my 
aunt  to  let  Josiah  have  the  diamonds. 

"She  shall  have  the  diamonds!"  said 
my  aunt  peremptoriljr.  "  Go  and  get 
them,  Josiah ;"  and  with  some  difficulty, 
she  took  off  her  neck  the  key  of  the 
drawer. 

Josiah,  much  to  his  discontent,  was 
forced  to  obey :  he  went  to  the  boudoir, 
and  brought  in  the  diamonds,  which  he 
placed  on  the  bed. 

I  was  so  dreadfully  afraid  of  some  scene 
taking  place,  which  1  knew  would  be  very 
prejudicial  to  my  aunt,  that  I  was  greatly 
relieved  at  the  doctor  being  announced. 

"There,"  said  my  aunt,  pushing  the 
case  towards  me  with  great  effort,  "I 
said  they  should  be  yours  the  first  day  I 
bought  them,  if  you  were  a  good  girl : 
j^ou  have  been  very  good  during  this 
illness ;  take  them ;  and  do  what  you  like 
with  them." 

"  One  word,"  said  Josiah,  speaking  to 
me :  "  never  forget  that  those  were  once 
Aunt  Janet's  diamonds,  which  she  bought 
years  ago.  They  are  very  precious  to 
me.    If  you  ever  desire  to  part  with  them, 
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or  even  to  modernize  the  setting,  let  me 
know.  I  will  strive  to  scrape  money 
together  to  give  the  full  worth  as  they 
stand  now." 

Poor  Aunt  Janet !  she  little  knew  what 
she  was  doing  when  she  gave  me  those 
diamonds. 

The  doctor  was  quite  right ;  my  serv- 
ices were  not  required  very  long ;  another 
seizure  took  place ;  and  after  Imgering  a 
few  days,  my  aunt  died.  The  whole  of 
the  property  was  left  to  Josiah,  with  the 
reservation  that,  if  he  died  without  child- 
ren, the  land  was  to  go  to  my  eldest  son. 

Of  course,  we  kept  up  no  mtercourse 
with  Josiah ;  but  I  heard  quite  enough 
of  his  goings-on  to  show  that  I  had  formed 
a  true  estimate  of  his  character.  As  soon 
as  he  came  into  his  wealth,  he  began  to 
lead  a  very  wild  and  dissipated  life. 

When  I  placed  the  dLamonds  m  my 
husband's  hands,  I  told  him  that  Aunt 
Janet  had  given  me  the  option  of  parting 
with  them,  which,  if  he  thought  advisable, 
I  should  be  very  happy  to  do,  as  I  felt  our 
circumstances  would  not  permit  of  my 
wearing  them.  He  would  not  listen  to 
my  proposal:  he  was  not  pressed  for 
money,  he  said,  and  in  a  few  years,  I 
might  be  fully  entitled  to  wear  them. 

Ah !  my  love,  I  am  so  glad  that  you  are 
not  going  to  marry  a  man  on  that  horrid 
Stock  Exchange !  I  am  sure  the  dreadful 
anxiety  I  have  undergone  about  Mr. 
Huntly.  In  those  days,  he  was  without 
the  experience  which  he  now  possesses, 
and  at  a  time  when  steady  business  was 
very  dull,  he  took  to  speculating  on  his 
own  account,  and  on  behalf  of  others  who 
were  very  cunning  and  plausible.  It 
seemed  that  he  was  successful  at  first,  and 
I  used  to  be  quite  surpnsed  at  his  elation 
of  spirits.  One  day  he  came  home  sadly 
downcast ;  he  had  had  very  heavy  losses, 
chiefly  through  the  villainy  of  a  client, 
whose  debts  my  husband  was  bound  to 
make  good.  He  feared  it  would  be  neces- 
sary for  me  to  part  with  the  diamonds. 
Of  course,  I  was  only  too  glad  to  think 
that  we  yet  possessed  the  means  of  setting 
things  to  rights. 

According  to  my  promise,  I  resolved 
at  once  to  write  to  Josiah,  and  offer  him 
the  diamonds ;  and  we  agreed  that  I  had 
better  ascertain  their  value  from  an  expe- 
rienced jeweler,  and  so  mention  a  sum  in 
the  letter. 

Taking  Lucy  as  an  escort,  I  went  off 
the  next  morning  to  a  very  old-established 


jeweler's  at  the  top  of  the  Strand,  where 
Mr.  Huntly's  fiimily  had  dealt  for  many 
years. 

I  gave  the  case  into  the  hands  of  the 
chief  partner  of  the  firm,  who  happened 
to  be  m  the  shop,  and  asked  him  to  give 
me  some  idea  or  the  market-value  of  the 
stones. 

He  made  a  very  careful  exammation. 

"  I  suppose,  ma'am,"  said  he,  "  you  are 
aware  that  these  are  not  diamonds  ?" 

I  said,  with  great  warmth,  that  they 
had  belonged  to  an  aunt  of  mme,  that 
they  were  bought  at 's. 

"  Excuse  me,  ma'am,"  he  replied ; 
"they  could  not  have  been  sold  for 
diamonds;  but  they  are  very  perfect 
imitations;  at  first,  I  was  deceived  by 
them  myself." 

"Why,"  I  replied,  in  a  state  of  the 
greatest  excitement, "  I  was  present,  years 
ago,  when  they  were  bought  —  I  know 
they  are  diamonds." 

"  You  have  asked  my  opinion,"  said  the 
jeweler  kindly,  "  and  I  am  very  sorry  to 
be  obliged  to  undeceive  you.  The  proof 
is  very  simple  :  I  shall,  if  you  will  allow 
me,  draw  a  file  over  one  of  these  stones ; 
if  the  stone  remains  uninjured,  it  is  a 
diamond." 

"  Do  it !"  said  I  with  desperation  ;  but, 
as  I  spoke,  I  felt  the  man  was  right.  We 
were  ruined — my  husband  compromised  ! 

Crash  went  the  file  —  the  stone  was 
starred  1  I  looked  for  a  moment,  and 
fainted. 

When  I  came  to  myself  Lucy  was  at- 
tending to  me. 

"Mr.  Josiah,"  she  whispered  in  my 
ear. 

"  What  ?"  said  I,  dreadfully  confused. 

"  He  took  them  that  night ;  I  know  he 
did." 

The  shop-people  were  about  us ;  I  bade 
her  be  silent.  We  regained  our  coach, 
and  returned  home.  I  felt  convinced  that 
Josiah  had  changed  the  diamonds.  Ah  t 
me !  it  was  very  weary  and  sad  waiting 
a<;  that  day  dragged  slowly  on,  and  Mr. 
Huntly  was  so  late.  When  he  did  come 
home,  he  was  far  calmer  than  I  had  ex- 
pected. 

"  Thank  God,"  said  he,  "  I  know  the 
worst  of  it  —  a  thousand  pounds  will  set 
things  straight.  You  told  me  your  annt 
gave  more  than  twelve  hundred  for  the 
diamonds ^'* 

"  But ^"  said  I,  in  a  perfect  agony. 

"But  what?"  he  exclaimed  impatientlj(. 
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"  O  Edward !"  I  replied,  "  the  sooner  I 
tell  you  the  better.  They  are  not  dia- 
monds :  they  are  worth  nothing !" 

I  recounted  the  events  of  the  morning. 

I  shall  never  forget  the  end  of  that 
day ;  its  utter  hopelessness  and  despair ; 
ay,  and  the  bitter  days  that  followed 
close  upon  it.  How  to  raise  that  thousand 
pounds  ?  Why,  selUng  all  we  possessed,  at 
the  price  thmgs  fetch  at  a  sale,  we  knew 
would  not  realize  one  half ;  and  then  my 
husband  would  stand  compromised  for 
the  rest,  a  defaulter,  with  his  name  posted 
up.  I  remember  it  was  all  so  sad,  that  I 
felt  I  was  almost  doing  wrong  to  smile  at 
baby  as  he  laughed  and  crowed  in  my 
arms. 

In  the  absence  of  direct  proof,  my  hus- 
band thought  it  was  hopeless  to  do  any 
thing  with  regard  to  Josiah ;  but  I  was 
determined  to  have  Mr.  Chapman's  ad- 
vice in  the  matter.  That  gentleman  re- 
ceived me  very  kindly.  I  found  that 
Josiah  had  given  him  serious  offense  with 
regard  to  some  pecuniary  transaction 
msing  out  of  my  aunt's  will.  He  was 
greatly  astonished  when  I  told  him  that 
the  diamonds  were  false.  He  confessed 
that,  on  after-reflection,  he  had  been  very 
much  puzzled  by  Lucy's  persistence  in  her 
Btatement ;  but  if  he  had  entertained  any 
suspicions  against  Josiah,  it  was  of  course 
nothing  beyond  the  supposition,  that 
Josiah,  having  asked  the  girl  to  meet  him, 
and  fearing  the  affair  had  been  discovered, 
had  endeavored  to  shift  out  of  it  as  best 
he  might.  The  false  diamonds  gave  a 
totally  new  color  to  the  transaction.  The 
case  would  stand  thus — Josiah  might  have 
&llen  into  extravagances  before  my  aunt's 
death ;  indeed  he,  Mr.  Chapman,  had  re- 
ceived pretty  strong  proof  that  such  was 
the  fact.  Unwilling  to  confess  his  delin- 
quencies, he  had  sought  some  other  mode 
of  extrication.  Marriage  with  me  would 
have  given  him  the  immediate  command 
of  money.  That  failed.  Then  the  ab- 
straction of  the  diamonds.  He  knew  that 
my  aunt  would  wear  the  diamonds  on  the 
night  of  the  dinner-party  ;  Lucy  is  asked 
to  meet  him  at  the  end  of  the  garden  on 
that  night ;  he  takes  care  that  ^e  has  the 
keys  of  the  press  left  for  a  time  in  her 
hands  ;  the  diamonds  are  missing ;  suspi- 
cion naturally  falls  on  Lucy.  Ten  days 
have  elapsed  between  the  party  and  the 
loss  of  the  diamonds  being  discovered; 
the  diamonds  are  altered    during    that 


period ;  and  at  the  very  last  moment,  the 
false  stones  are  cleverly  deposited  in  a 
place  in  which  nineteen  people  out  of 
twenty  would  never  dream  of  looking  for 
them.  But  all  this  supposition,  m*ged 
Mr.  Chapman,  is  worth  nothing,  unless 
we  can  get  hold  of  Josiah's  accomplice  in 
the  affair. 

Mr.  Chapman  very  warmly  pledged 
himself  to  assist  me,  though  he  could  not 
hold  out  any  strong  hopes  of  success. 

"  In  the  first  place,"  said  he,  "  we  must 
ascertain  whether  your  aunt  ever  pur- 
chased diamonds  or  not." 

We  found,  on  application,  that  the 
jeweler's  books  showed  that  certain  dia- 
mond ornaments  had  been  sold  to  my 
aunt  at  the  price  of  thirteen  hundred  and 
seventy  pounds.  Moreover,  the  late  fore- 
man, an  old  man,  who  had  since  become 
a  partner,  was  prepared  to  swear  to  their 
being  diamonds. 

In  order  to  ascertain  Josiah's  cogni- 
zance of  the  fraud,  Mr.  Chapman  directed 
me  to  write  to  my  cousin ;  and  he  sketched 
out  a  letter  which  stated  that  my  circum- 
stances obliged  me  to  part  with  the  dia- 
monds ;  and  according  to  my  promise,  I 
gave  him  the  first  offer  at  the  price  my 
aunt  had  originally  paid. 

To  my  surprise,  Josiah  sent  an  answer 
almost  by  return  of  post.  The  letter  was 
written  in  his  usual  hypocritical  style :  he 
deplored  the  necessity  of  my  parting  with 
the  diamonds,  but  he  was  truly  obliged  to 
me  for  not  forgetting  his  request.  He 
believed  that  diamonds  had  lately  risen  in 
value;  and  he  thought  the  fairest  plan 
would  be  that  the  diamonds  should  be 
taken  to  his  jewelers',  and  he  would  direct 
them  to  give  me  the  highest  market-price ; 
my  own  jeweler  had  of  course  better  be 
consulted. 

"He  knows  all  about  it,"  said  Mr. 
Chapman,  reading  the  letter,  "  or  he 
would  not  have  made  such  a  proposal" 

"  But,"  said  I  impatiently,  "  how  will 
this  avail  us  ?  The  auctioneer  is  now  in 
our  house." 

"  Have  faith,  madam,"  he  replied  ;  "  I 
am  acting  under  the  advice  of  a  very  clever 
detective." 

He  then  directed  me  to  write  again  to 
Josiah,  and  say  that  I  had  been  advised 
that  the  most  satisfactory  mode  of  dispos- 
ing of  the  diamonds  would  be  by  public 
competition. 

Josiah  did  not  communicate  with  me 
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again,  but  ho  wrote  to  the  auctioneer, 
commissioning  him  to  bid  any  fiur  sum  at 
the  sale. 

I  confess  I  had  given  up  all  hopes  of 
success ;  but  on  the  very  evening  of  the 
day  on  which  the  sale  took  place,  while 
we  were  anxiously  waiting  for  the  auc- 
tioneer's account  of  the  proceeds,  in  came 
Mr.  Chapman,  exhibiting  as  much  glee  as 
his  dry  legal  face  would  permit. 

"Josiah's  bought  the  diamonds  1"  he 
exclaimed. 

"  What !  the  paste  ?" 

*'No.  Josiah's  not  such  a  fool  as  to 
give  ten  thousand  pounds  for  paste." 

Wo  believed  that  Mr.  Chapman  must 
have  been  suddenly  bereft  of  his  senses ; 
but  he  proved  his  words  by  a  check  on 
his  own  banker's  for  eight  thousand 
pounds  ;  and  further  than  that,  he  placed 
in  my  hands  a  little  box  containing  Aunt 
Janet's  veritable  diamonds. 

This  was  Mr.  Chapman's  story.  It  had 
been  arranged  that  the  false  diamonds 
should  be  on  view  with  the  rest  of  the 
effects ;  but  they  were  to  be  placed  imder 
a  glass  case,  and  the  detective,  as  an 
auctioneer's  man  in  charge,  was  to  watch 
narrowly  all  the  people  who  came  to  view 
them.  It  was  also  agreed,  on  any  person 
desiring  a  closer  inspection,  that  the  de- 
tective was  to  make  excuses  about  the 
key  of  the  case  having  been  mislaid. 
Several  people,  evidently  dealers  in  jewel- 
ry, had  grumbled  a  great  deal  at  only 
being  able  to  see  the  diamonds  through  the 
glass,  but  nobody  had  expressed  a  doubt 
as  to  their  being  real.  At  last,  two  men 
came  in  together,  and  while  the  one  was 
complaining  about  the  key,  the  other,  at 
a  glance,  told  his  companion  that  it  did 
not  matter;  he  knew  they  were  only 
paste. 

How  could  that  man  be  certain  at  a 
glance  that  the  stones  were  paste  ? 

The  detective  motioned  to  Mr.  Chap- 
man, who  was  standing  near.  Mr.  Chap- 
man went  up  to  the  man,  and  drawing 
him  aside,  told  him  that  he  was  quite 
right ;  the  diamonds  were  only  paste,  and 
it  would  be  worth  money  to  anv  person 
who  could  say  how  they  came  to  be  paste. 

By  dint  of  clever  examination,  and 
promises  of  reward,  the  man  confessed 
that  he  had  made  those  verv  imitation 
stones  himself  I  When?  Somewhere 
about  two  years  before.  For  whom  ? 
Well,  he  didn't  mind  saying  that  —  the 
fdlow  was  lately  dead — ^lienson,  the  Jew 


money-lender,  who  often  employed  him 
for  that  sort  of  job.  On  whose  behalf 
was  I^enson  acting?  Ah!  Benson  kept 
his  affairs  very  close ;  but  it  did  happen 
there  was  a  great  press  at  the  end  to 
get  this  work  done ;  and  when  he  took  it 
home  to  Benson's,  he  hurried  at  once  into 
the  private  office,  and  there  was  the  gen- 
tleman, all  impatient  to  get  possession  of 
the  false  stones.  Benson  was  angry  with 
him  for  coming  into  the  office.  He  never 
found  out  the  gentleman's  name ;  but  he 
was  certain  he  should  know  him  again. 
And  the  diamonds  ?  Yes,  he  fancied  be 
knew  where  the  diamonds  were ;  the  set 
had  not  been  broken  up ;  they  were  in  the 
hands  of  a  man  who  wanted  a  long  price 
—  diamonds  were  rising  in  the  market ; 
the  man  could  bide  his  time. 

"  Now,"  said  Mr.  Chapman,  "  that  ijen- 
tleman  you  chanced  to  see  is  very  anxious 
to  get  those  diamonds  back  again ;  he  will 
give  the  man  his  own  price  for  them  if 
they  are  brought  to  my  office  to-morrow 
morning,  and  something  handsome  to  you 
in  the  bargain." 

The  man  agreed.  Mr.  Chapman  wrote 
to  Josiah,  making  an  appointment  for  the 
following  morning,  at  eleven  o'clock,  re- 
specting some  executor  business. 

The  man  duly  arrived  at  the  office  with 
the  diamonds,  and  Mr.  Chapman  had  them ' 
inspected  by  an  experienced  jeweler,  who 
declared  that  they  were  genuine,  and  that 
they  exactly  corresponded  with  the  ori- 
ginal setting. 

Josiah  kept  the  appointment. 

I  can  almost  see  Mr.  Chapman  before 
me  now  as  he  described  his  interview  Tidth 
Josiah.  His  features  never  lost  their 
sedate  business  aspect,  but  his  small  gray 
eyes  twinkled  with  waggish  exultation. 

Josiah  was  very  ijl-tempered,  rude, 
about  some  proposal  of  Mr.  Chapman's 
respecting  my  aunt's  affairs. 

"  You  are  an  ungrateful  fellow,  Josiah,** 
said  Mr.  Chapman :  "  I'm  always  doing 
what  I  can  for  you.  I  heard  that  yon 
were  very  anxious  to  get  hold  of  yOur 
aunt's  diamonds." 

"Yes,"  replied  Josiah;  "I  told  the 
auctioneer  to  bid  for  me ;  but  he  says 
those  diamonds  have  turned  out  to  do 
sham." 

"  That's  just  it,  Josiah ;  I  have  given 
myself  all  the  pains  in  the  world  to  get  the 
real  ones  for  you." 

"  Fiddlesticks  1" 

^^  Fact.    They  were  in  the  hands  of  a 
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Mr.  Benson.  ( Josiah  turned  deadly  pale.) 
I  find  that  person  is  dead;  but  I've  a 
young  man  in  the  next  office  who  was 
employed  by  Mr.  Benson ;  he  says  he 
once  saw  a  gentleman  in  Mr.  Benson's 
office " 

"  I  am  very  much  indebted  to  you  for 
your  trouble,"  exclaimed  Josiah,  with  the 
deepest  of  scowls  on  his  countenance ; 
"  I'm  only  too  glad  to  get  my  poor  aunt's 
diamonds.     What  am  I  to  pay  ?" 

"Ten  thousand  pounds!"  replied  Mr. 
Chapman  very  deliberately.  (Josiah  made 
use  of  very  strong  expressions.)  "  Per- 
haps you  don't  think  they  are  genuine," 
said  Mr.  Chapman.  "  Shall  we  have  the 
young  man  in." 

"I'll  give  the  money,"  said  Josiah 
hastily. 

"  Write  a  check." 

"I  have  not  so  much  money  at  my 
banker's." 

"You  forget,"  said  Mr.  Chapman,  "  that 


the  money  for  that  estate  is  lodged  at 
your  banker's,  pending  the  completion  of 
the  purchase  :  it  will  just  suffice." 

Josiah  wrote  the  check.  "Curse 
you,"  he  exclaimed,  as  he  gave  it  to  Mr, 
Chapman. 

"  You  ought  to  say  thank  you,  Josiah. 
I'm  sure  I've  taken  a  deal  of  trouble  for 
you,  acting  as  a  friend.  Now,  if  I  had 
acted  as  a  lawyer " 

"  Give  me  the  diamonds,"  said  JosirJi. 

Mr.  Chapman  placed  the  box  in  Josiah's 
hand.  Josiah  was  about  to  leave  the 
room.  "  You  will  excuse  me,"  said  Mr. 
Chapman  blandly,  "for  making  the  re- 
mark ;  but  your  late  aunt  gave  her  dich 
monds  —  not  the  paste-stones  —  to  your 
cousin.  It  is  of  course  for  you  to  consider 
what  claim  your  cousin  has  to  those  dia- 
monds. 

Josiah  considered  for  a  moment,  placed 
the  box  on  the  table,  and  skulked  out  of 
the  room. 
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Thebb  are  currents  in  human  thought 
which,  like  the  tides  of  ocean,  are  ever 
obeying  some  external  influence;  and 
hence  each  age  has  displayed  its  own  type 
of  speculation  upon  the  grandest  objects 
of  human  inquiry.  Sometimes,  the  repose 
of  luxury  has  given  a  dreamy  character  to 
the  thoughts  of  a  period ;  at  other  times, 
the  trumpet-tongue  of  some  great  national 
danger  has  roused  men's  minds  to  an  epic 
grandeur  of  thought  and  utterance ;  while, 
again,  the  petty  distractions  of  civil  dis- 
cords have  carried  their  influence  into 
philosophy  and  literature,  cramping  them 
in  the  mold  of  their  own  narrowness, 
and  depriving  them  of  all  greatness  and 
dignity.  In  the  same  manner  does  every 
new  movement  of  the  human  mind,  in  any 

•  Kalure  and  the  Supernatural,  as  together  con' 
ttUuiing  the  One  System  of  God,  By  Horace  Bush- 
VCLL.  Seoond  Edition.  New- York  :  Charles  Scrib* 
ner.    1858. 

Characterisiica  of  (he  Gospel  Mir  odes.  By  Brooke 
Foss  WiSTCOTT,  ^.A.  Cambridge:  Macmillan 
and  Ca    1859. 


particular  direction,  affect  every  other 
movement ;  and  each  great  revolution  in 
science  or  philosophy  has  made  itself  felt 
in  every  other  region  of  human  inquiry. 
The  revival  of  letters  stiiTed  the  slumber- 
ing powers  of  intellectual  life  into  vigorous 
growth  and  activitv.  The  Reformation 
soon  transfused  its  influence  into  politics, 
and  changed  the  current  of  ordinary  life. 
The  method  of  Bacon  realized  the  predic- 
tion of  its  originally  intended  title,  by 
giving  a  new  direction  and  impulse  to 
physical  inquiry,  which  promises  to  con- 
tinue while  mind  is  inquisitive  and  nature 
retains  a  secret.  The  revival  of  specula- 
tive philosophy  in  the  last  century  has  al- 
ready made  itself  universally  felt,  and  at 
this  moment  contends  with  physical  sci- 
ence for  the  place  of  preeminence.  It  is 
in  the  nature  of  things  that  religious 
thought  must  share  in  every  new  influ- 
ence ;  and  as  it  is  the  deepest  and  most 
pervasive,  it  must  share  to  the  largest 
extent.  Many  men  have  little  interest  in 
physical  knowledge  or  philosophical  spe- 
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eolation,  but  most  persoDS  feel  that  re- 
ligion is  of  primary  importance.  If  they 
believe  it,  their  all  of  existence  is  bound 
up  with  it ;  if  they  do  not  believe  it,  the 
struggle  to  shake  off  its  grasp  upon  the 
root-iibers  of  their  nature  is  often  life-long. 
And  hence  it  comes  to  pass,  that  both  in 
the  clash  of  conflict,  and  in  the  quiet  se- 
clusion of  meditation,  the  reigning  or  an- 
tagonistic systems  of  science  and  philoso- 
phy detennine  the  form  in  which  religious 
thought  shall  be  conceived  and  expressed, 
and  our  extra-religious  speculation  ob- 
trudes its  presence  into  the  sanctuary.  It 
is  idle  to  rebel  against  this  intrusive  pre- 
sence ;  come  it  will,  and  it  will  not  depart 
at  our  bidding.  Indeed,  it  will  be  found, 
that  those  who  have  raised  the  loudest 
voice  against  it  have  usually  proved  them- 
selves its  greatest  slaves ;  and  the  protest 
against  philosophy  has  commonly  been 
uttered  by  the  abettors  of  a  philosophy 
which  was  antagonistic.  If  religion  at 
any  point  becomes  a  form  of  human 
thought — and  if  it  does  not,  theology  is 
impossible  —  then  the  influences  of  the 
age,  which  are  present  in  the  minds  of 
tfinkers,  will  be  brought  to  bear  upon  it, 
and  the  utmost  which  its  friends  can  do  is, 
to  oblige  all  other  forms  of  thought  to 
keep  their  place  in  relation  to  it — know 
the  limits  within  which  they  are  by  their 
nature  confined,  and  observe  them;  and 
thus  to  secure,  as  far  as  possible  the  high- 
er reaches  of  the  rehgious  life  from  their 
impertinent  intrusion. 

The  supernatural  evidences  of  revealed 
religion  have  not  escaped  the  operation 
of  the  universal  law.  Those  who  wit- 
nessed, with  sincere  hearts,  the  miracles 
of  Christ,  saw  in  them  the  action  of  a  pre- 
sent God,  and  exclaimed,  "  A  great  pro- 
phet is  risen  up  amongst  us,  and  God  hath 
visited  his  people ;"  while  those  who  had 
previously  believed  felt  their  faith  con- 
firmed and  their  spirits  comforted.  Su- 
pernatural manifestations,  though  not 
much  referred  to  by  the  earlier  Christian 
apologists,  must  have  had  a  powerful  hold 
upon  the  Christian  community;  for  all 
the  earlier  assailants  of  the  faith  were 
evidently  troubled  with  them.  In  sub- 
sequent days  of  superstitious  darkness, 
uncommon  events  were  transmuted  into 
miracles ;  and  stories,  miraculously  fabu- 
lous, were  circulated  about  the  superna- 
tor^  deeds  of  long-deceased  or  non-exist- 
ing saints.  But  when  the  light  of  classic 
literature  and  a  restored  Bible,  and  sub- 


sequently of  renovated  science,  shone  upon 
those  twilight  realms,  those  specters  of 
dreamy  imagination  flitted  away ;  and  it 
is  not  diflicult  to  discern,  according  to 
the  prevalence  of  the  humanistic  or  bib- 
lical element  among  the  promoters  or  sup- 
porters of  the  Reformation,  an  occasional 
undertone  of  skepticism,  mingling  with  the 
defiant  challenge  or  the  victorious  argu- 
ment of  the  more  earnest  and  religious 
associates.  The  restoration  of  the  sci- 
ences, and  the  discovery  of  fixed  laws  and 
undeviatmg  sequences  in  nature,  brought 
out  a  stronger  antagonism  to  the  miracu- 
lous, which,  with  more  or  less  of  popular- 
ity, has  continued  until  now.  In  the 
seventeenth  century,  faith  in  the  super- 
natural was  strong  and  spiritual  in  its 
character.  IMiracles  were  insisted  upon 
by  the  defenders  of  the  Scriptures  in  such 
a  manner  as  proved  that  they  were  felt  to 
be  a  part  of  the  Divine  revelation,  though 
the  thought  itself  was  not  very  definitely 
expressed.  But  in  the  eighteenth  century 
— the  age  of  English  infidelity  and  cold 
apologetics — they  had  generally  sunk  into 
mere  defenses  of  the  faith,  or  forces  which, 
il*  handled  with  a  certain  skiUfulness, 
might  do  good  service  against  the  enemy. 
Divines  regarded  them  as  weapons  of 
heavenly  temper  with  which  to  assail  and 
ut  to  rout  the  legions  of  infidelity ;  and 
aving,  with  what  power  they  could  mus- 
ter, applied  them  to  this  purpose  with 
various  success,  they  rested  content,  and 
did  not  feel  it  necessary  to  examine  into 
the  nature  of  the  instrument  itself.  What 
could  be  expected  from  this  low  view  of 
these  wonderful  works  of  God,  when  com- 
bined with  coldness  in  religion,  and  ex- 
pressed in  the  spirit  of  mere  advocacy, 
but  that  skepticism  should  turn  away  with 
increased  hostility  from  the  truth,  and  use 
all  the  means  which  science  placed  within 
its  reach  to  overturn  those  defenses  ? 
Such  was  in  reality  the  effect ;  and  though 
the  great  religious  revival  of  the  last 
centurv  staid  for  a  time  the  full  deve- 
lopmcnt  of  the  antagonism,  yet  it  existed, 
and  in  various  modes  has  been  since  re- 
vealing itself  amongst  us.  Physical  sci- 
ence, on  the  one  hand,  has  extended  its 
conquests  without  pause  or  interruption. 
Nature's  uniformities  have  been  revealed 
in  a  more  commanding  manner  ;  the 
known  realm  of  law  has  been  largely  ex- 
tended, and  men  standing  on  this  vant- 
age-ground have  smiled  complacently  at 
all  belief  in  the  supernatural,  because  they 
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fency  they  know.  On  the  other  hand, 
metaphysical  speculation,  as  indulged  by 
Schelling  and  Hegel,  soaring  into  tran- 
scendental altitudes,  fancies  it  enjoys 
the  vision  of  the  Absolute,  and  has  dis- 
covered in  its  pantheistic  reveries  that  a 
miracle  is  impossible.  Dr.  Strauss,  with- 
out the  shadow  of  a  reason  given,  an- 
nounces this  admirable  conclusion  to  the 
world  as  an  absolute  certainty.  "  Indeed," 
he  declares,  "no  just  notion  of  the  true 
nature  of  history  is  possible  without  a 
perception  of  the  inviolability  of  the  chain 
of  second  causes,  and  of  the  impossibility 
of  miracles^*  These  opinions  operate 
with  considerable  force  on  many  minds 
unable  or  unwilling  to  follow  them  out  to 
their  skeptical  conclusions ;  and  their  in- 
fluence can  be  clearly  traced  in  our  cur- 
rent literature,  even  when  infidelity,  as 
such,  does  not  make  its  appearance.  We 
expect  such  things  in  the  writing  of  Mr. 
Carlyle,  whose  natural-supematuralism  is 
strongly  tinctured  with  a  pantheistic  ele- 
ment; or  in  the  lucubrations  of  Mr. 
Smith,  the  author  of  Thomdale,  who 
treats  all  such  matters  as  "imaginations." 
But  when  we  find  men  who  are  professed 
teachers  of  Christianity,  like  Mr.  GilfiUan, 
'writing  as  if  impatient  of  the  whole  argu- 
ment from  miracles,  and  setting  a  host  of 
youthful  aspirants  to  the  name  of  thinkers 
to  look  down  upon  the  works  of  Butler 
and  Paley  as  antiquated ;  and  when  we 
find  many  men,  and  even  women,  of  fine 
and  delicate  minds  and  of  pure  moral  per- 
ceptions, throwing  the  supernatural  argu- 
ment overboard,  as  not  only  a  useless  in- 
cumbrance, but  a  dangerous  crowding  of 
sail  in  a  season  of  storm,  we  feel  it  is  time 
to  review  the  question  Seriously  and  ear- 
nestly ;  and  examine,  as  we  best  can,  the 
ground  upon  which  our  faith  rests.  The 
aspect  of  aflTairs  we  have  now  indicated  is 
sufficient  to  rouse  us  to  inquiry.  We 
write  not  for  the  skeptic  alone  or  mainly, 
but  chiefly  for  the  young,  ardent,  and  in- 
quiring Christian.  We  have  felt  the  in- 
fluence of  the  growing  enervation  of  spirit, 
and  it  is  now  our  firm  conviction,  that  if 
we  abandon  the  supernatural,  we  must 
abandon  the  whole  of  the  Chiistian  re- 
ligion ;  for  you  can  more  easily  remove 
from  the  woven  embroidery  its  gorgeous 
ornaments  without  injury  to  the  fabric, 
than  you  can  extrude  the  supernatural 
from  the  whole  texture  of  the  New  Testa- 
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ment.  The  atmosphere  in  which  the 
sacred  writers  lived  was  full  of  it ;  and  it 
exhibits  itself  as  an  all-pervasive  presence 
in  argument,  in  narrative,  and  in  appeal. 
Christ  himself  makes  his  appeal  to  it  as 
the  ground  of  belief  in  him.  "If  I  do 
not  the  works  of  my  Father,  believe  me 
not.  But  if  I  do,  though  ye  believe  not 
me,  believe  the  works  :  that  ye  may  know 
and  believe,  that  the  Father  is  in  me,  and 
I  in  him."     (John  10  :  37,  38.) 

To  meet  the  demand  of  the  state  of  mind 
we  have  attempted  to  describe,  is  the  de- 
sign of  an  important  treatise  now  before 
us ;  and  it  is  peculiarly  gratifying  to  find, 
that  a  man  of  such  powers  as  its  author 
has  come  forward  to  meet  the  emergency. 
Dr.  Bushnell  has  been  for  many  years 
known  in  America  as  an  able  and  fearless 
speculator  on  theological  questions ;  and, 
on  account  of  some  previous  publications, 
has  ranked  rather  among^  that  dreaded 
class,  "  the  suspected."  This  fact,  while 
yielding  little  immediate  comfort  to  him- 
self, has  brought  him  sympathy  from 
those  who  are  without,  enlarged  his 
sphere  of  observation,  and  given  to  his 
experience  a  greater  depth.  Men  who 
stand  afar  off*,  gazing  at  mfidelity  from  a 
safe  distance,  and  only  catching  on  their 
ear  the  multitudinous  echoes  of  its  boast- 
ing, are  much  more  likely  to  be  in  terror 
of  it,  and  feeble  in  opposition  to  it,  than 
those  who  boldly  walk  up  to  it,  calmly  in- 
vestigate it,  and  even  sympathetically 
look  upon  its  difficulties  and  test  its  con- 
solations. There  is  danger  }n  the  process ; 
but  if  th6  man  escapes  without  serious 
injury,  the  experience  will  be  a  lasting 
good  to  himself  and  the  world.  Dr. 
Bushnell's  book  has  excited  an  amount  of 
interest  in  America  far  beyond  what  is 
common.  It  fell  like  a  thunderbolt  upon 
the  camp  of  the  Rationalists,  many  of 
whom  would  no  doubt  turn  npon  its 
author  with  an  "  M  tu  Brute:'  The  first 
edition  was  immediately  exhausted ;  only 
a  stray  copy  of  the  second  reached  Lon- 
don ;  and  we  understand  it  is  now  in  a 
fifth.  But  when  we  look  into  the  book, 
we  do  not  wonder  at  its  speedy  and  wide- 
spread popularity.  Independent  of  the 
known  ability  and  eloquence  of  the  author, 
the  book  is  itself  one  of  the  most  splendid 
contributions  to  theological  science  in  our 
own  or  any  age ;  and  before  we  proceed 
in  our  general  dissertation,  we  propose  to 
give  our  readers  a  bird's-eye  view  of  its 
scope  and  character.     Its  title,  Nature 
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€tnd  the  Supernatural,  as  together  con- 
stitutitiff  the  One  St/item  of  God,  pre- 
pares lie  to  expect  that  the  author  is  not 
of  the  Dumber  of  those  who  will  succumb 
to  the  exclusive  demands  of  phyaical 
sdence,  or  subject  the  high  cliums  of 
religion  to  tlie  dominion  of  any  other 
authority.  Let  us  hear  his  own  purpose 
and  aim. 

"  What  I  propose  is  simply  this :  to  fijid  a 
legitimaU  place  for  the  tupernatural  in  the 
tytten  of  Ood,  and  ih«tii  it  at  a  neetmary  part 
of  ihe  Ditine  lyitem  ittelf  ....  If  I  &m  sue- 
cesslul,  I  shall  make  out  an  argument  for  the 
BupemBtural  in  Christianity  which  will  save 
these  two  conditions:  First,  the  rigid  unity  of 
the  system  of  God;  secondly,  the  factthateveiT 
thing  takes  place  under  fiied  laws.  I  shall 
make  out  a  conception  both  of  nature  and  of 
supernatural  redemption  hj  Jesus  Christ,  the 
incarnate  Word  of  God,  which  exactly  meets 
the  ma^i&cent  outline  view  of  God's  universal 
plan  given  by  the  great  apostle  to  the  Gentiles : 
'  Ana  be  is  before  all  things,  and  bj  him' 
Tin  him,'  it  should  be]  'all  things  consist' 
Christianity,  in  other  words,  is  not  an  after- 
thought of  God,  but  a  forethought  It  even 
ant«£>tea  the  world  of  nature,  and  is  '  before 
all  tbiugs' — before  the  foundation  of  the  world. 
Instead  of  coming  into  the  world  as  being  no 
part  of  the  system,  or  to  interrupt  and  violate 
the  system  of  things,  they  all  consist,  come  to- 
gether into  system  in  Christ,  as  the  center  of 
unity  and  the  head  of  the  universal  plan.  The 
world  was  made  to  include  Christianity;  under 
that  becomes  a  proper  and  complete  frame  of 
order;  to  that  crystallizes,  in  all  its  appoint- 
nienU,  events,  and  experiences;  in  that  has 
the  dc^gn  or  flnat  cause  revealed,  by  which  all 
ils  distribution,  laws,  and  historic  changes  are 
determined  and  systematiMd." — P.  31. 

This  is  a  sufficiently  grand  and  ambi- 
tious aim,  and  we  feel  bound  to  say,  that 
though  the  whole  of  what  is  here  proposed 
has  not  been  satisfactorily  accomplished, 
yet  our  author's  success  m  his  liigh  and 
difficult  attempt  is  great  beyond  our  ex- 
pectation. Having  set  forth  his  object,  he 
Croceeds  in  the  second  chapter  to  define 
is  terms. 

"Nature,"  according  to  the  definition,  "is 
that  created  realm  of  being  or  substance  which 
has  an  acting,  a  going  on,  or  process  from  with- 
in itself,  under  and  by  its  own  laws.  ...  It  is 
still  to  our  scientific,  separated  from  our  relig- 
ious, contemplation,  a  chain  of  causes  and  ef- 
fects, or  a  scheme  of  orderly  Kuccesaion,  deter- 
mine from  within  the  scheme  itself." — P.  36. 

"That  is  supernatural,  whatever  it  be,  that 
is  either  not  in  the  chain  of  natural  cause  and 
effect,  or  which  ads  on  the  chain  of  cause  and 
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effect,  in  nature,   from  without  the  chain." — 
P.  BT. 

Thus,  according  to  the  Coleridgean 
definition,  the  natural  corresponds  with 
the  necessary,  traversed  by  the  laws  of 
causality;  tlie  anpematnral  corresponda 
with  the  free,  transcending  necessary  law, 
and  acting  upon  tho  natural  externally 
from  its  own  higher  sphere.  In  this  com- 
bination of  things  and  powers  the  system 
of  God  consists,  so  that  it  is  a  blunder  to 
speak  of  mere  nature  as  that  system,  while 
consciousness,  conscience,  and  revelation 
unite  to  proclaim  that,  outside  of  nature, 
a  realm  of  free  and  accountable  beings  ex- 
ists, having  nature  for  their  sphere  of  ac- 
tion, operating  upon  it  and  regulated  by  it, 
yet  consciously  superior  to  it.  The  same 
testimony  is  borne  by  tho  united  voice  of 
humanity  in  all  lands  and  ages,  in  their 
mythologies  and  religions  practices.  But 
even  within  the  realm  of  nature  the  ana- 
logue of  the  supernatural  exists  in  the 
subordination  of  causes  exhibited  ui  inor- 
ganic and  vital  chemistry;  while  newly- 
discovered  nature,  according  to  the  har- 
monious testimony  of  the  ablest  geologists, 
yields  proof  of  supernatural  action  in  the 
creation  of  new  species,  and  above  all,  of 
man.  Taking,  then,  the  combined  utter- 
ance of  these  testimonies,  we  luve  God, 
men,  various  orders  of  angels,  and  devils, 
forming  a  system  of  powers  apart  ii-om 
nature,  and  above  it. 

In  the  fourth  chapter  Dr.  BushncU 
treats  of  "  The  Problem  of  Existence  as 
related  to  the  Fact  of  Evil,"  and  showi 
that,  while  God  could  have  created  a  uni- 
verse of  things,  in  which,  as  subjected  to 
necessary  law,  no  discord  with  the  Divine 
law  could  have  arisen,  yet  the  creation  of 
powers  involved  in  itself  the  possibility  of 
such  discord,  *'  Given  the  possibility  of 
right,  we  have  tho  possibility  of  wrong." 
But  lie  does  uot  rest  here,  he  argues  that, 
the  end  of  man's  existence  being  the  per- 
fection of  our  liberty,  the  schoolmg  of  our 
clioice,  that  we  may  be  fully  established 
in  harmony  with  God's  will  and  character, 
"  we  must  be  set  in  conditions  that  invite 
I  consent,  and  treated  also  in  a  manner  that 
invites  the  caprices  of  hberty ;"  adding, 
in  respect  to  human  beings :  "  It  is  a  r«- 
I  markable  distinction,  we  nave  noted,  that 
I  they  are  creatures  perfectible  only  after 
I  they  are  made,  while  mere  natural  qnantl- 
ies  and  objects  are  perfect  only  as  made." 
P.  99.)  From  all  this  it  follows,  in 
Jr.  Bushnetl's  judgm^it,  that  evil  is  oer- 
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tain.  His  words  are :  "  Made  organically 
perfect,  set  as  full  in  God's  harmony  as 
they  can  be,  in  the  mold  of  their  consti- 
tution, surrounded  by  as  many  things  as 
possible  to  allure  them  to  ways  of  obedi- 
ence, and  keep  them  from  the  seductions 
of  sin,  we  shall  discover  still  that,  given 
the  fact  of  their  begun  existence,  and  their 
trial  as  persons  or  powers,  they  are  in  a 
condition  privative,  that  involves  their 
certain  lapse  into  evil."  (P.  107.)  We 
can  not  stop  to  dwell  upon  this  theory, 
and  the  sweeping  manner  in  which  our 
author  applies  it  to  all  created  moral  be- 
ings. We  regard  this  extreme  mode  of 
putting  the  matter  not  only  as  not  justi- 
fied by  the  reasonings  he  adduces,  but  as 
fatal  to  his  fundamental  conception  of 
powers,  and  as  an  injurious  excrescence 
on  his  system  altogether  unnecessary  to 
his  general  argument ;  and  we  earnestly 
hope  that  no  reader  will  be  repelled  by  it 
from  prosecuting  the  stu4y  of  the  volume. 

In  dealing  with  the  "  Fact  of  Sin,"  Dr. 
BushncU  shows  that  Naturalism  generally 
ignores  it ;  or,  if  its  advocates  use  the 
term,  they  do  not  mean  by  it  any  act  of 
man's  will  in  opposition  to  the  will  of 
God ;  or  that  when  such  men  as  Mr. 
Parker  stumble  upon  its  right  meaning, 
and  speak  of  its  hatefulness  in  terms  of 
awful  denunciation,  they  unanimously  con- 
found and  controvert  themselves :  and  he 
proceeds  in  a  strain  of  solemn  and  resist- 
less argument  to  exhibit  sin  as  a  super- 
natural fact — ^no  misdirection  of  nature, 
but  the  deed  of  man's  will  in  opposition 
to  God's  law,  as  witnessed  in  the  univer- 
sal imputation  of  blame,  the  self-condem- 
nation of  conscience,  the  general  "  shyness 
of  God,"  "  the  malefiictor  aspect  of  man's 
conduct,"  and  the  provision  which,  by 
family,  social,  and  civil  law  and  govern- 
ment, we  make  against  wrong-doing. 
Another  class  of  proofs  is  drawn  from  the 
exercise  of  forgiveness,  which  without  sin 
were  an  absurdity ;  and  from  the  depth 
of  the  tragic  sentiment  in  human  nature, 
wliich,  if  guilt  were  not  real,  would  re- 
duce its  most  harrowing  scenes  to  the 
most  ridiculous  comedy. 

Dr.  Bushnell  now  comes  to  the  "  Con- 
sequences of  Sin,"  showing  how,  throngh 
its  action,  all  the  laws  of  nature  can  be 
turned  aside  from  their  benevolent  purpo- 
ses, and  converted  into  evil ;  and  here  he 
turns  with  great  power  against  themselves 
the  argument  of  the  naturalists  respecting 
the  retributive  action  of  those  laws.    It  is 


not  possible  to  read  this  chapter  through 
without  a  shudder.  Its  stem  truth  and 
awful  eloquence  force  us  to  realize  I^Iilton's 
grand  figure,  what  Dr.  Bushnell  proves  to 
be  only  soberest  fact : 

"  Earth  felt  the  wound ;  and  nature  from  her 

seat. 
Sighing  through  all  her  works,  gave  signs  of 

woe, 
That  all  was  lost." 

We  shall  give  one  illustration  of  the 
style  in  which  he  describes  the  disturb- 
ance introduced  by  sin  into  "  the  crystal- 
line order  of  the  soul." 

"  Give  the  fact  of  sin,  the  fact  of  a  fatal 
breach  in  the  normal  state  or  constitutional 
order  of  the  soul  follows  of  necessity.  And  ex- 
actly this  we  shall  see,  if  we  look  in  upon  its 
secret  chambers,  and  watch  the  motions  of  sins 
in  the  confUsed  ferment  they  raise — the  percep- 
tions discolored — the  judgments  unable  to  hold 
their  scales  steadily  because  of  the  fierce  gusts 
of  passion — the  thoughts  huddling  by  in  crowds 
of  wild  suggestion — the  imagination  haunted  by 
ugly  and  disgustful  shapes— the  appetites  con- 
testing with  reason — the  senses  victorious  over 
faith— anger  blowing  the  over-heated  fire  of 
malice — low  jealousies  sulking  in  dark  angles 
of  the  soul,  and  envies  baser  still  hiding  under 
the  skin  of  its  green-mantled  pools  —  all  the 
powers  that  should  be  strung  in  harmony 
loosened  from  each  other,  and  brewing  in  hope- 
less and  helpless  confusion  —  the  conscience 
meantime  thundering  wrathfully  above,  and 
shooting  down  hot  bolts  of  judgment,  and  the 
pallid  fears  hurrying  wildly  about  with  their 
brimstone  torches — these  are  the  motions  of  sin, 
the  Tartarean  landscape  of  the  soul  and  its  dis- 
orders when  self-government  is  gone,  and  the 
constitutional  integrity  of  the  soul  is  dissolved. 
We  can  not  call  it  the  natural  state  of  man ; 
nature  disowns  it  No  one  that  looks  in  upon 
the  ferment  of  its  morbid,  contesting,  rasping, 
restive,  uncontrollable  action,  can  imagine,  for 
a  moment  that  he  looks  upon  the  sweet  primal 
order  of  life  and  nature.  No  name  sufficiently 
decribes  it,  unless  we  coin  a  name,  and  call  it  a 
condition  of  unnature." — Pp.  172,  178. 

We  quote  this  passage,  not  for  its  ele- 
gance, (for  in  this  respect  it  is  perhaps 
the  least  attractive  in  the  entire  volume,) 
but  for  its  startling  presentation  of  the 
disorganizing  results  of  sin  in  the  soul. 
The  ai^ument  is  aflerwards  carried  out 
throngh  all  the  provinces  of  the  human 
body,  society,  nations,  and  the  lower  crea- 
tion, closing  wath  a  representation  of  the 
objects  of  unsightliness  and  disgust,  as 
symbolically  sympathizing  with  man's  un- 
natural condition,  and  enabling  him  to 
gloss  himself  in  their  deformities.    In  this 
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coarse,  he  marshals  all  the  words  begin- 
ning with  de  and  dis — as  deformities,  dis- 
cords, disgusts,  disorders,  derangements, 
and  many  more  —  as  all  representing 
things  which  sympathize  with  man,  and 
are  intended  to  "correct  his  sins  and 
train  into  God;"  and  as  Addison  hears 
the  beautiful  order  of  the  heavens  as  a 
glorious  voice,  so  this,  says  Dr.  Bushnell, 

*  is  indeed  the  tremendous  beauty  of  God ;  and 
the  strange  wild  jargon  of  the  world,  shattered 
thus  by  sin,  becomes  to  us  a  mysterious  tran- 
scendent hymn.  Still  it  is  deformity,  jargon, 
death  ;  and  the  only  winning  side  of  it  is,  that 
it  answers  to  our  woe,  and  meets  the  want  of 
our  sin.'— P.  193. 

Closely  connected  with  this  portion,  is 
the  chapter  on  the  "  Anticipative  Conse- 
quences of  Sin,"  in  which  our  author  takes 
us  back  through  all  the  deformities  and 
dislocations  of  the  creation  which  preced- 
ed man,  and  regards  them  as  all  predic- 
tive of  the  facts  of  his  transgression,  and 
arranged  in  order  to  meet  his  abnormal 
condition.  There  is  much  beauty ;  but, 
we  suspect  also,  much  of  fancy,  in  this 
chapter.  Many  of  the  facts  which  he 
adduces  might  easily  be  referred  to  a  very 
different  cause ;  and  some  are  not  really 
deformities  at  all,  but  only  necessary  parts 
of  a  progressive  scheme.  Enough  had 
been  said  in  the  foregoing  chapter  to  show, 
that  nature  is  affected  by  the  transgression 
of  man,  and,  in  many  of  its  aspects,  gives 
him  back  the  reflection  of  his  own  guilty 
disorder. 

We  have  now  reached  the  point  of 
man's  unnature,  and  nature's  sympathy 
with  him ;  and  it  is  time  to  ask.  Shall 
there  be  a  restoration,  and  by  what  means 
shall  it  be  effected  ?  Dr.  BushnelJ  takes 
up  this  question  in  the  eighth  chapter, 
and  shows  with  conclusive  power  that 
development  can  not  effect  man's  restorar 
tion ;  but  that  whenever  a  people  have 
been  left  to  its  operation,  they  have  simk 
and  perished.  Xeither  can  it  be  accom- 
plished by  man's  natural  power.  He  has 
power  to  derange,  but  not  to  restore.  It 
can  only  be  realized  as  he  is  "  in  sphered 
in  God,"  breathed  into  by  His  influence, 
and  submitting  to  receive  His  life. 

But  if  God  shall  interfere  for  man's 
redemption,  will  He  set  aside  nature  and 
violate  its  laws,  and  will  his  own  action 
bo  lawless?  Our  author  replies  in  the 
negative.  He  will  act  upon  nature  from 
above,   and  call  its  laws  into  operation 


toward  his  own  intended  results ;  and 
his  own  action  will  ever  bo  regulated  by 
the  high  and  unchangeable  law  of  holiness. 
Miracles  thus  seen  will  be  only  the  de- 
scent of  power  amongst  the  sequences  and 
laws  of  the  lower  realm  in  accordance 
with  a  higher,  even  a  moral  law ;  but  the 
sublime  unity  of  God's  system  will  remain 
inviolate. 

The  need  of  the  supernatural,  Divine 
interposition  to  restore  the  disorders  of 
sin  being  now  shown,  and  its  ministration 
as  a  rational  possibility,  the  question  of 
fact  arises.  Has  God  interposed?  This 
question  is  answered  by  presenting  to 
view,  first  the  character  of  Jesus.  This, 
Dr.  Bushnell  proves, "  forbids  His  possible 
classification  with  men;"  and  that  in  a 
manner  so  convincing,  by  an  argument  so 
reverent,  holy,  and  eloquent,  and  rising 
into  such  a  sustained  epic  grandeur,  that  • 
we  must  not  dare  to  indicate  even  the 
line  of  thought,  lest  we  should  mar  it. 
If  Dr.  Bushnell  had  never  written  anything 
beyond  this  chapter  of  about  fifty  pages, 
he  must  in  virtue  of  it  alone  take  his 
place  among  the  foremost  writers  in  the- 
ology the  world  has  seen.  Others  have 
attempted  the  same,  but  their  attempts, 
though  beautiful,  are  torsos;  here  at 
length  is  a  complete  work,  standing  alone 
in  the  finished  grandeur  of  entireness  and 
symmetry.  Having  set  forth  the  life, 
which  was  in  itself  a  system  of  super- 
natural powers,  a  full-orbed  manifestation 
of  the  Divine,  it  is  but  a  simple  step  to 
show,  that  He  worked  miracles,  which 
appear,  in  relation  to  this  grand  miracle 
of  Christianity,  but  "  as  scintillations  only 
of  the  central  fire."  A  chapter  follows  on 
the  rarely  observed  but  extraordinary 
adaptation  of  the  system  of  Christianity 
to  the  accomplishment  of  its  end,  which 
he  describes  as  "water  marks  in  the 
Christian  doctrine."  Another,  on  the 
su})ernatural  goverament  of  the  world  in 
the  interest  of  Christianity,  proved  from 
the  current  of  human  history,  and  from 
the  religious  experience  of  such  men  as 
Paul,  Augustine,  and  others.  It  is  very 
refreshing  to  a  Christian  mind  to  find,  in 
a  book  like  this,  such  a  noble,  manly 
statement  of  those  deepest  truths  of  our 
religion  which  find  their  home  in  the 
inner  man  of  every  child  of  God  ;  to  find 
them  exhibited  as  facts,  and  with  a  fear- 
less faith  pressed  on  the  attention  not  only 
of  the  theologian,  but  of  the  philosopher, 
showing  that  no  philosophy  is  worthy  of 
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the  name  which  does  not  include  them 
among  the  bases  of  its  speculation.  Two 
chapters  more  close  the  work.  The  con- 
cluding one  is  an  admirable  summing  up 
of  what  has  been  achieved,  and  a  confident 
expression  of  the  author's  hope  respecting 
the  result,  which  we  earnestly  pray  may 
be  realized.  But  the  chapter  which  will 
call  forth  the  largest  amount  of  contro- 
versy among  Christians,  is  the  fotirteenthy 
in  which  Dr.  Bushnell  asserts,  and  endea- 
vors to  prove,  that  "  miracles  and  super- 
natural gifts  are  not  discontinued."  We 
feel  as  much  of  difficulty  as  he  does  in 
fixing  a  time  when  such  gifts  ceased.  We 
know  that  the  subject  perplexes  many 
minds  ;  yet,  not  being  of  sufficient  import- 
ance, soon  takes  its  place  in  the  back- 
ground, among  the  shadowy  things  which 
we  do  not  care  to  determine.  Those  who 
have  read  the  two  sides  of  the  question 
between  Dr.  Middleton  and  Mr.  Wesley, 
respecting  the  ecclesiastical  miracles  of 
the  earlier  centuries,  have  generally 
experienced  a  suspense  of  mind  as  the 
consequence;  and  those  who  have  read 
Dr.  Newman's  two  treatises  on  the  sub- 
ject pro  and  con^  the  result  of  different 
stages  of  his  thought,  have  not  been  much 
better  satisfied ;  while  no  higher  certainty 
has  been  obtained  by  those  who  have 
inquired  among  the  records  of  Christian 
antiquity.  The  utmost  we  can  say  of  this 
chapter  of  Dr.  Bushnell's  is,  that  the  case 
is  "  not  proven.''  We  regret  that  it  has 
appeared  in  the  volume,  as  it  in  some 
measure  mars  its  whole  impression ;  and 
we  fear  some  foolish  people,  who  fancy 
they  are  great  logicians,  will  think  the 
author  but  a  dreamer,  and  seem  very 
wise  in  using  the  old  argument  about  the 
chain  being  no  stronger  than  its  weakest 
link.  We  are  happy  to  inform  our  readers, 
that  it  is  not  a  link  of  the  chain  at  all ; 
that  the  chapter  can  be  dropped  out  of 
the  argument  without  the  least  detriment 
to  its  perfection — rather,  indeed,  with 
advantage.  It  is  simply  an  excrescence 
on  a  vigorous  growth,  thrown  off  in  the 
exuberance  of  life.  For  ourselves,  we 
prefer  the  language  of  the  profound  Au- 
gustine in  one  of  his  higher  moods. 
"  Since  the  establishment  of  the  Church, 
God  does  not  wish  to  perpetuate  miracles 
even  to  our  day,  lest  the  mind  should  put 
its  trust  in  visible  signs,  or  grow  cold 
at  the  sight  of  common  mai'vels."  Yet 
would  we  not  limit  the  Holy  One  of  Israel. 
God  alone  is  the  Judge  of  the  time  and 


the  circumstances  which  may  warrant 
His  coming  forth  in  supernatural  manifes- 
tation;  and  in  His  hands  we  can  safely 
leave  it. 

If  our  purpose  had  been  only  to  review 
Dr.  Bushnell's  book,  we  should  have  given 
a  much  fuller  analysis  of  its  contents,  and 
rigorously  examined  them  as  we  proceed- 
ed; but,  as  we  prefer  that  our  readers 
should  know  the  work  for  themselves,  and 
as  our  object  is  of  a  more  positive  and 
general  character,  we  dismiss  the  work  by 
recording  our  deliberate  judgment,  that, 
though  on  more  points  than  we  have  indi- 
cated we  should  see  it  needful  to  differ 
from  our  author,  yet  its  blemishes  are  as 
spots  on  the  sun  in  comparison  with  the 
preeminent  force  and  beauty  of  the  trea- 
tise ;  and  that  Dr.  Bushnell  has  accom- 
plished a  work  on  behalf  of  our  common 
Christianity  not  surpassed  in  the  history 
of  Christian  apologetics.  Its  influence  on 
the  pulpit,  in  curbing  and  ultimately  des- 
troying the  naturalism  which  has  so  long 
reigned  there  unsuspected,  can  not  fail 
to  be  great,  if  ministers  will  but  devote 
themselves  to  its  careful  and  serious 
study. 

We  must  now  proceed  to  our  main 
object,  which  is  to  show,  in  opposition  to 
the  tendencies  we  have  been  describing, 
the  nature  and  credibility  of  the  miracles 
of  Scripture,  and  their  relation  to  the 
Christian  faith. 

In  treating  of  their  nature,  we  are  bound 
to  keep  as  closely  as  possible  to  the  ac- 
count given,  and  the  terms  by  which  they 
are  denoted,  in  the  Scriptures.  The  term 
in  common  use  comes  from  the  Latin 
miracuhim^  which,  however,  exhibits  the 
works  in  their  lowest  aspect.  The  terms 
used  to  denote  them  in  Scripture  are, 
TEpa^,  "  a  wonder,"  corresponding  with 
"  miracle  ; "  arifiEiov,  "  a  sign  ;  "  Svvafu^, 
"  power  ; "  and  on  one  occasion,  when  the 
people  were  retiring  from  the  presence  of 
Christ,  they  said,  in  reference  to  what 
they  had  witnessed,  "  We  have  seen " 
TTapado^a,  "paradoxes,"  "strange  things 
to-day."  (Luke  5  :  26.)  Christ  used  another 
word,  which  was  peculiarly  appropriate 
in  his  lips,  €pya,  "  works."  They  might 
be  wonders,  signs,  powers,  and  paradoxes, 
to  men ;  to  him  they  were  simply  his 
own  works,  no  wonders  or  strange  things 
at  all.  Following  still  the  guidance  of  the 
Scriptures,  we  would  define  a  miracle  as 
a  sensible^  supematuralj  and  superhuman 
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fact^  witnessing  to  a  messenger  or  his 
message^  and  in  character  harmonizing 
with  the  m.es8age.  We  think  that  this 
will  be  sufficient  for  all  purposes ;  and  if 
we  can  show  that  such  facts  are  possible, 
and  have  taken  place,  we  shall  have  accom- 
plished what  was  intended. 

Fu'st,  then,  a  miracle  must  be  a  sensible 
fact.  We  are  not  about  to  speak  of 
opinions,  or  of  dreams,  or  of  visions  in 
which  the  seer  is  not  quite  certain  whether 
he  is  asleep  or  awake  ;  but  of  works  per- 
formed before  the  waking  senses  of  man, 
works  which  come  out  within  the  sphere 
of  the  sense,  however  deeply  their  roots 
may  lie  in  the  invisible. 

Secondly.  They  are  supernatural.  By 
this  we  mean  something  not  according 
to  the  usual,  observed,  and  understood 
processes  and  sequences  of  nature.  It  is 
not  according  to  these  that  a  dead  man 
arises,  that  a  man  born  blind  is  suddenly 
cured  with  clay  and  spittle,  or  that  a  man 
lame  from  his  mother's  w^omb  leaps  and 
walks  when  a  few  words  are  spoken  to 
him.  There  is  something  here  not  accord- 
ing to  ordinary  sequences.  It  is  true  we 
are  told  of  the  constancy  of  Xature,  and 
are  warned  not  to  think  that  there  can  be 
any  suspension  of  her  laws  ;  and  the  man 
of  science  stands  by  to  remind  us  of  our 
ignorance  of  the  laws  of  nature,  and  to 
guard  us  against  the  impropriety  of  sup- 
posmg,  in  our  ignorance,  that  there  can 
be  any  thing  supernatural  at  all.  Now  we 
are  quite  willing  to  concede  the  whole,  if 
he  will  show  us  in  operation  the  laws  by 
which  those  things  have  been  done  ;  if  he 
will  walk  for  us  on  the  water,  and  still  the 
tempest  by  his  command,  raise  up  the 
fevered  by  his  touch,  and  restore  the 
purity  of  the  leper's  blood.  But  if  he  can 
not  do  these  things,  or  expound  those 
laws  of  nature  by  which  they  are  done, 
what  is  all  his  fine-spun  theory  but  an 
impudent  assumption,  based  upon  an 
ignorance  as  profound  as  ours  ?  We  do 
not  know  all  the  laws  of  nature,  neither 
does  he.  Wo  do  not  deny  that  these 
works  may  be  in  accordance  with  laws  of 
which  we  are  ignorant ;  but  we  do  not 
see  the  wisdom  of  positively  asserting 
that  they  are.  We  only  content  ourselves 
with  saying  that  they  are  not  according 
to  what  we  have  known  and  observed ; 
and  our  advancing  science,  of  whose 
power  to  dispel  our  delusions  wo  hear  so 
much,  seems  not  to  have  got  any  nearer 
to  an  interpretation  of  them,  than  the  ^^  no- 


science  "  of  two  thousand  years  ago.  But 
if  our  man  of  science  does  not  know  all 
the  laws  of  nature,  if,  after  observing  a 
few  sequences,  and  rising  to  some  higher 
cause,  his  knowledge  ceases,  is  he  in  a  con- 
dition to  assert  that  he  knows  that  all 
proceeds  above  that  point  with  the  same 
imdeviating  regularity  of  natural  cause 
and  effect,  and  that  no  where  does  an 
agency  above  nature  touch  the  springs  of 
that  nature,  and  produce  these  results? 
If  man  may  interfere  with  results  and  alter 
the  processes  of  nature  by  introducing 
some  new  chemical  element,  is  God  so 
restricted  that  he  can  not  do  the  same  ? 
K  man  may  take  the  stone  which  nature 
would  allow  to  lie  forever  upon  the 
ground,  and  by  a  force  above  nature, 
though  working  through  its  laws,  hurl  it 
on  high ;  if  even  a  child  can  suspend  by  its 
vital  force  the  action  of  the  law  of  gravi- 
tation on  the  toy  which  it  holds  in  its  tiny 
hand,  and  which  in  the  absence  of  its  grasp 
that  law  would  draw  to  the  earth,  is  God 
to  be  denied  the  power  of  thus  acting 
upon  the  nature  he  has  constituted  ?  In 
lifting  and  hurling  the  stone,  man  acts  upon 
it  as  Nature  in  her  ordinary  processes 
never  could ;  but,  immediately  on  its 
leaving  his  grasp,  his  will  has  lost  its  con- 
trol over  it,  and  it  returns  to  the  control 
of  Nature  again;  it  observes  the  very 
curve  assigned  to  it  by  the  united  influence 
of  the  law  of  gravitation  and  the  force 
of  impulsion,  and  falls  in  the  very  spot 
which  Ls  predetermined  by  the  Author  of 
nature  in  the  laws  which  he  has  ordained. 
So  also,  in  the  raising  of  a  man  from  the 
dead,  there  is  the  process  of  a  momentary 
suspension :  corruption  is  doing  its  wort 
upon  him — ^but  the  word  comes,  life  enters 
in,  it  arrests  the  process  of  decay,  and 
the  organism  which  was  f:ist  passing  to 
dissolution  rises  into  a  vigorous  body 
through  the  introduction  of  the  new 
power ;  yet  the  power  acts  upon  the 
whole  according  to  the  laws  of  a  vital 
chemistry.  There  is  a  suspension  of  the 
previous  process  by  the  incoming  of  the 
new  life;  but  the  moment  it  comes,  all 
flows  on  again  in  the  usual  order  of 
natural  sequence.  The  miracle  is  no 
permanent  violation  of  the  law.  It  is  but 
the  introduction,  at  a  certain  point,  of  a 
power  above  nature,  which  sets  nature 
at  work  toward  another  result  upon  the 
same  subject. 

Are  we,  however,  to  hold,  with  some 
who  have  the  fear  of  science  before  their 
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eyes,  that  we  must  not  say  a  miracle  is 
contrary  to  nature,  but  only  above  the 
commonly  observed  sequences  of  natural 
law,  yet  operated  by  some  higher  natural 
law  which  we  know  not  ?  In  certain  as- 
pects, the  controversy  about  whether  we 
should  say  above^  beyond^  or  contrary  to 
nature,  is  simply  amusing,  as  very  much  a 
strife  of  words ;  but  in  others,  it  is  serious. 
If  it  is  meant,  that  nature — ^the  realm  of 
the  necessary  sequence  of  cause  and  effect 
— ^is  all-inclusive,  then  we  protest  with  all 
energy  against  this  view  of  nature ;  for 
man^  will  is  bound  in  no  such  laws,  and 
nature  is  not,  therefbre,  all-inclusive.  But 
if  it  means  simply  what  we  have  denoted, 
exclusive  of  all  free  beings,  then  we  main- 
tain that  things  are  constantly  done  in  it 
by  man^s  interference  contrary  to  what 
would  take  place  if  Nature  were  left  to 
herself.  Dean  Trench,  in  his  otherwise 
admirable  book,  has,  with  characteristic 
defect  of  speculative  power,  hinted  at  the 
existence  of  two  natures.  Arguing  against 
miracles  being  counted  unnatural,  he  says : 
"  So  far  from  this,  the  true  miracle  is  an 
higher  and  a  purer  nature,  coming  down 
out  of  the  world  of  untroubled  harmonies 
into  this  world  of  ours,  which  so  many 
discords  have  jarred  and  disturbed,  and 
bringing  this  back  again,  though  it  be  but 
for  one  prophetic  moment,  into  harmony 
with  that  higher.  The  healing  of  the  sick 
can  in  no  way  be  termed  '  against  nature,' 
seeing  that  the  sickness  which  was  healed 
was  against  the  true  nature  of  man — that 
it  is  sickness  which  Ls  abnormal,  and  not 
health.  The  healing  is  the  restoration  of 
the  primitive  order."*  Now  this  is  very 
beautiful  as  poetry ;  but  we  certainly  are 
not  able  to  see  how  it  serves  the  end  for 
which  it  is  advanced.  The  fiction  of  two 
natures  is  introduced  for  the  purpose  of 
warning  us  not  to  speak  of  miracles  as 
violations  of  natural  law,  lest  Spinoza 
may  be  too  strong  for  us ;  but,  as  a  pure 
fiction,  it  has  no  value.  Then  we  are  in- 
formed, notwithstanding  the  warning, 
that  there  are  such  violations ;  for  "  the 
sickness  which  was  healed  was  agai^ist 
the  ti*ue  nature  of  man ;"  and  we  are 
further,  on  this  pnnciple,  obliged  to  be- 
lieve, that  the  violations  of  law  are  much 
more  frequent  than  the  restorations, 
inasmuch  as  the  cases  of  sickness — and 
they  are  all  "  abnormal"  —  are,  on  all 
hands,  confessed  to  be  much  more  fre- 

*  Nates  on  (he  Miracks^  p.  15. 
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quent  than  the  cases  of  miraculous  resto- 
ration.    Two  natures  are   thus  brought 


before  us :    one,  a  "  true 


nature ;" 


the 


other,  of  course,  a  "  false  nature :"  and 
these  are  contrary  the  one  to  the  other. 
One  is  tempted  to  ask.  Whence  do  they 
both  come  ?  If  from  God,  what  has  the 
Christian  argument  gained  against  Spino- 
za? Has  it  not  grievously  lost  by  this 
cumbrous  mechanism  of  contradictory  na- 
tures ?  How  much  wiser  to  cling  to  the 
old  method,  and  assert  God's  right  to  in- 
terfere with  the  nature  which  he  has 
made,  when  it  shall  appear  for  the  inter- 
est of  his  moral  creatures,  whose  sphere 
of  being  and  action  that  nature  is  I 

While  we  are  engaged  on  this  subject 
of  nature,  it  is  interesting  and  even  moni- 
tory to  observe  how  man  s  knowledge  and 
power  in  relation  to  it  exist  in  a  curious 
inverse  ratio.  Lord  Bacon  said,  "  E[now- 
ledge  is  power,"  and  ever  since  his  time 
man,  following  his  method,  has  been  con- 
tradicting his  apophthegm.  He  has  ex- 
tended his  knowledge  into  various  regions. 
He  has  measured  the  orbits  of  the  planets, 
watched  the  eccentric  motions  of  the 
comet's  fiery  wheel,  weighed  the  earth  in 
his  balances,  and  asserted  the  power  of 
his  science  to  predict  the  return  of  the 
eccentric  visitor,  and  to  determine  the 
amount  of  perturbation  produced  by  the 
neighborhood  of  one  orb  to  another ;  and 
he  nas  even  made  grand  discoveries  by 
watching  such  perturbations.  Yet  all  this 
is  unaccompanied  by  the  least  power  over 
the  things  he  knows  so  exactly.  He  can 
not  bid  them  change  or  move.  All  move 
without  him,  whether  he  wills  or  not ;  he 
knows,  and  that  is  all.  Meanwhile,  among 
those  sequences  of  nature  where  he  might 
be  able  to  introduce  new  causes,  and  thus 
deflect  the  action  of  natural  forces  to- 
wards a  different  result,  knowledge  is 
often  wanting.  In  cases  where  his  own 
health,  or  that  of  those  dear  to  him,  might 
be  secured  by  the  employment  of  power 
which  is  in  liis  hands,  his  knowledge  falls 
short,  and  leaves  him  helpless  still.  When 
he  is  in  the  full  pride  of  knowledge,  he 
feels  his  littleness  can  not  grasp  the  scep- 
ter ;  and  when  the  elements  of  power  are 
subjected  to  him,  then  his  knowledge  for- 
sakes him,  and  the  secret  is  still  hidden. 
Is  not  all  this  arranged  as  if  God  through 
it  should  say  to  him  :  "  Cease,  my  child,  to 
pride  thyself  on  thy  great  acquirements 
and  mighty  powers.  I  have  placed  thee 
in  the  midst  of  this  universe  of  mine  to 
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teach  thee  humility — to  hring  thee  to 
known  thyself  and  the  limits  of  thy 
strength.  Look  to  the  heavens,  and  ad- 
mire their  beautiful  order ;  but  learn,  too, 
that  the  stars  in  their  courses  know  not 
thy  control.  Look  upon  thyself,  observe 
the  strange  complications  of  thy  manifold 
nature,  sway  thy  scepter  too  over  the 
powers  and  elements  of  nature  around 
thee;  yet  leani,  that  when  thy  trial 
comes,  and  the  blast  falls  upon  thee,  thy 
power  is  helplessness ;  and  let  all  this  train 
thy  soul  to  acknowledge  in  me  thy  wis- 
dom and  thy  strength."  And  yet  the 
vain  creature  presumes  to  think,  that  he 
can  fix  the  limits  of  the  Divine  action, 
when  his  knowledge  and  his  power  are 
alike  as  nothingness. 

But  we  call  Nature  herself  to  witness 
that  her  sequences  have  been  frequently 
interfered  with  —  that  new  productions 
have  come  forth,  and  new  laws  and  pro- 
cesses have  been  called  into  being.  Ask 
the  geologist  what  witnesses  he  has  found 
in  the  roc^s,  and  he  will  tell  you,  that  he 
has  gone  down  in  his  search  to  the  foun- 
dations of  the  earth,  where  the  igneous 
rocks  have  warned  him  that  he  had 
reached  primeval  creation ;  and  in  his  up- 
ward journey  he  has  met  with  mosses, 
and  ferns,  and  palms,  and  higher  vegeta- 
ble productions ;  each  of  which,  as  stand- 
ing at  the  head  of  a  species,  he  is  bound 
to  regard  as  having  been  brought  into 
existence  separately  and  independently. 
Ascending  higher  still,  he  has  discovered 
various  forms  of  animal  life,  higher  and 
lower ;  and  he  confesses,  that  he  knew  no 
other  rational  and  scientific  way  of  ac- 
counting for  their  existence,  than  that  of 
a  new  creation — ^the  action  of  a  power 
above  nature  bringing  them  into  nature. 
Ask  him,  if  "  development"  is  not  equal 
to  the  production  of  these  forms  ?  and  if 


he  is  a  man  of  science,  (not  a  sciolist,)  he 
will  tell  you,  that  he  knows  not  the  voice 
of  this  stranger ;  that  some  of  his  weaker 
brethren  have  gone  after  him,  and  have 
been  led  into  sad  follies ;  but  that  in  all 
his  scientific  observations  he  has  never 
known  the  occurrence  of  the  transition 
from  one  of  these  forms  of  life  to  another, 
he  has  never  witnessed  the  operation,  and 
the  earth  has  disclosed  to  him  no  case  in 
which  it  was  progressing  or  performed, 
lie  will  tell  you,  that  this  same  develop- 
ment is  an  unblushing  intruder  into  toe 
domain  of  science,  unlicensed  and  unrec- 
ognized. Such  is  the  united  voice  of  all 
the  most  eminent  in  geology  and  its  kin- 
dred sciences ;  and  if  these  new  format 
tions  exist,  and  if  no  known  powers  or 
laws  with  which  science  deals  can  offer  or 
suggest  a  cause  of  their  existence,  what 
remams  but  that  we  refer  them  to  the 
action  of  a  power  above  nature,  bringing 
them  into  existence  at  a  fitting  time  for 
the  accomplishment  of  their  purpose  in  its 
system  ?  * 

(to  be  concluded  IJf  NEXT  NUHBKS.) 


*  Let  us  hear  a  word,  on  tbe  sabject  of  deyelop- 
ment,  from  one  who  himself  has  won  sclentlno 
laurels.  "All  the  great  living  and  recently  de- 
ceased masters  of  physical  science  reject  it^  DoM 
it  appeal  to  anatomy  and  physiology?  Cuvier, 
Owen,  and  Carpenter  cry  out  against'it  Docs  it 
evoke  the  aid  of  chemistry  ?  Berzelius,  Turner, 
and  Liebig  see  its  shallowness.  Does  it  call  on 
zoology  for  aid?  AgassuE  and  Ehrenberg  can  re- 
fute its  claims.  Does  it  search  the  archives  of  ge- 
ology for  support?  Sedgwick,  Miller,  LyelL  and 
D'Orbigny  can  show  how  certainly  they  will  fail 
there.  Or,  finally,  does  it  appeal  to  botany  ? 
Hooker  and  Lindfey,  Torrey  ana  Gray,  know  that 
it  will  certainly  ^lean  nothing  to  sustain  it  in  thmt 
flowery  field.  The  fact  is,  it  is  only  here  and  there 
that  a  second-rate  naturalist  will  sympathize  at  all 
with  such  dreamy  views."  —  Dr,  E.  Hitchcock  in 
Bibliotheca  SacrOj  vol  zL  p.  789.    1854. 


<^  pi 


The  Emperor  Napoleon  lately  purchased  a  very 
beautifbl  mountain  dog.  The  owner  of  the  animal 
asked  one  hundred  and  flflyfhmcs  for  it.  **Five 
hundred  fVancs,''  said  his  Majesty,  handing  the 
money  to  the  astonished  peasant ;  "  bring  the  dog 
to  my  house.*'  The  most  amusing  part  of  the  affair 
is.  that  the  man,  who  bad  never  seen  the  Emperor, 
Bpoko  to  him  without  even  raising  his  hat  When 
he  fimnd  out  to  whom  he  had  been  speaking,  he 


said:  "0  Sire!  pray  excuse  me  for  having  called 
you  Monsieur." 

It  is  mentioned  as  a  disooveiy  that  the  aeeretary 
of  Mary  Queen  of  Scots,  Sir  George  Bailey,  is  buried 
in  a  small  cemetery,  at  La  Hulpe,  near  Brumeli. 
Ho  was  bom  in  the  same  year  as  the  Queen,  whom 
execution  he  witnessed,  and  had  reached  the  ad- 
vanced ago  of  eighty-four  when  he  died. 
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HALLUCINATIONS     AND     VISIONS.* 


M.  Briebre  de  Boismont  is  well 
known  in  England  as  a  physician  of  large 
experience  among  the  insane,  and  as  an 
author  of  mark  on  many  subjects  co- 
llected with  the  physiology  and  pathology 
of  the  mind.  He  is  also  favorably  dis- 
tinguished from  most  of  his  countrymen 
by  the  pains  he  has  taken  to  make  him- 
self acquainted  with  the  labors  of  his  co- 
temporaries  on  this  side  the  Channel,  with 
some  of  whom  he  is  on  terms  of  intimacy. 
The  latest  production  of  his  pen  is  now 
before  us  in  an  English  dress.  The  work 
of  translation  has  been  faithfully  performed 
by  Mr.  Hulme,  who  has  also  succeeded  in 
condensing  a  work  of  which  the  chief  de- 
fect was  diffuseness  and  repetition,  with- 
out impairing  its  value  as  an  exponent  of 
a  very  mt cresting  and  important  subject. 

The  intellectual  repast  provided  for  us 
by  the  author  consists  of  nearly  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty  cases  selected  from  the  best 
authorities,  French,  German,  and  English, 
arranged  in  order,  and  serving  as  illus- 
trations of  the  principles  laid  down  in  the 
early  chapters  of  his  work.  The  cases 
themselves,  apart  from  the  running  com- 
mentary which  connects  them,  and  serves 
to  enhance  their  value,  would  prove  full 
of  interest  for  the  intelligent  student ; 
but  when  taken  with  the  judicious  re- 
marks of  M.  de  Boismont,  they  will  be 
found  to  combine  the  charms  of  authentic 
fact,  lucid  arrangement,  and  sound  phi- 
losophy. 

Before  we  proceed  to  place  the  author's 
labors  under  contribution  for  the  edifica- 
tion of  our  readers,  we  must  indulge  our- 
selves in  a  brief  dissertation  on  the  mean- 
ing of  the  word  hallucination.  The  dis- 
cussions which  took  place  on  the  occasion 
of  the  trial  of  Buranelli,  respecting  the 
meaning  which  ought  to  attach  to  the 
cognate  words  iUiision  and  delusion  must 
serve  as  our  apology  for  the  slight  delay 
involved    in    this   our  verbal  criticism. 

^  On  HalkbdnaUons  :  a  History  and  Explanation 
tf  AppariUont^  Visionsy  Dreams,  Ecstasy^  Magnetism^ 
md  Samnambuliem.  By  A.  Bribrre  db  Boismont, 
HI).  TrRQSlated  from  the  French  by  Robert  T. 
HuuOL    F.L.S ,  H.R.G.S.      London  :    Henshaw. 

law. 


There  are  three  words  in  common  use 
among  the  learned  in  disorders  of  the 
mind  —  illusion,  delusion,  and  hallucina- 
tion; and  it  would  greatly  conduce  to 
clearness  and  precision  in  the  treatment 
of  a  subject  in  which  these  qualities  are 
specially  required,  if  we  could  arrive  at 
some  distinct  understanding  respecting 
these  terms.  Now,  there  should  be 
no  doubt  or  difficulty  about  the  two 
words  illusion  and  delusion.  Illusion 
certainly  should  mean  a  false  sensation, 
and  delusio7i  a  false  idea.  The  one  (illu- 
sion) is  an  error  of  the  senses,  in  which 
the  mind,  if  sound,  has  no  part ;  the  other 
(delusion)  an  error  of  the  mind,  in  which 
it  is  not  necessary  that  the  senses  should 
participate.  But  the  word  hallucination, 
though  perhaps  used  in  France  with  the 
requisite  precision,  has  not  met  with  such 
judicious  treatment  in  England.  Among 
scientific  writers  it  is  sometimes  used  as 
synonymous  with  illusion,  sometimes  with 
delusion.  Our  older  writers,  too,  both 
classical  and  medical,  employed  the  word 
in  different  senses.  Addison,  for  instance, 
says,  of  a  mere  typographical  error,  "  This 
must  have  been  the  haHiicination  of  the 
transcriber,  who  probably  mistook  the 
dash  of  the  i  for  a  «/"  and  B}Tom  tells 
us  of  "some  poor  hallucinating  scribe's 
mistake."  Boyle,  too,  speaks  of  "  a  few 
hallucinations  about  a  subject  to  which 
the  greatest  clerks  have  been  generally 
such  strangers."  In  the  first  two  pas- 
sages the  word  is  used  somewhat  in  the 
sense  of  an  illusion,  but  in  the  third  in 
the  sense  of  a  delusion.  The  two  great 
physicians.  Sir  Thomas  Browne  and  Har- 
vey, evidently  use  the  word  in  opposite 
senses ;  for  Sir  Thomas  Browne,  discours- 
ing upon  the  sight,  says :  "  K  vision  be 
abolished,  it  is  called  ccecitas  or  blindness ; 
if  depraved,  and  receive  its  objects  erro- 
neously, hallucination,^^  But  Harvey, 
speaking  of  "  a  wasting  of  the  flesh  with- 
out cause,"  tells  us  that  it  "  Is  frequently 
termed  a  bewitched  disease;  but  ques- 
tionless a  mere  hallucination  of  the  vul- 
gar." So  that  Hari^ey  used  the  word  in 
the  sense  of  an  error  of  the  mind,  Browne 
as  an  error  of  the  sense  of  sight*    A^ 
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however,  the  learaed  author  of  Vulgar 
JErrora  is  defining  the  word,  while  Har- 
vey uses  it  without  any  special  weighing 
of  its  meaning — as  two  out  of  the  three 
other  authorities  just  quoted  employ  it  in 
the  sense  which  Sir  Thomas  Browne  at- 
taches to  it,  and  most  modem  writers  give 
it  the  same  meaning — we  will  take  an  hal- 
lucination to  be  a  depraved  or  erroneous 
action  of  th3  senses. 

If  we  are  justified  in  so  defining  the 
word  hallucination,  we  are  perhaps  equally 
justified  in  urging  our  psychologists  to 
abandon  the  use  of  the  term  in  favor  of 
the  more  simple  word  illusion.     But  we 
are  afraid  that  M.  Brierre  de  Boismont 
would  not  support  us  in  this  attempt  at 
simplification,  for  he  employs  the  word 
illusion  in  contradistinction  to  the  word 
hallucination,  defining  a  hallucination  as 
**the  perception  of  the  sensible  signs  of 
an  idea,"   and  an  illusion  ^^  as  the  false 
appreciation  of  real  sensations."     We,  on 
the  contrary,  are  disposed  to  make  the 
word  illusion  do  double  duty,  and  to  re- 
lease the  word  hallucination  from  all  its 
engagements.     Defining  an^illusion  as  an 
error  of  sense,  we  should  recognize  two 
kinds  of  illusion,  the  one  consisting  in  the 
falsification  of  real,  the  other  in  the  crea- 
tion of  unreal,  sensations.    Thus  a  gentle- 
man who,  fresh  from  turtle-soup,  punch, 
venison,  and  champagne,  should  contrive 
to  convert  a  combination  of  lantern,  turnip, 
broomstick,  and  sheet  into  a  ghost,  would 
be  afflicted  with  the  first  form  of  illusion ; 
while  another  gentleman  who,  under  sim- 
ilar convivial  influences,  should  succeed  in 
manufacturing  a  ghost  out  of  the  unsub- 
stantial air  oi  a  bleak  common,  with  no 
object  visible  for  miles,  would  be  the  sub- 
ject of  the  second  form  of  illusion.     But 
the  question  whether  we  shall  or  shall  not 
accept  our  author's  definition  of  hallucina- 
tions and  illusions  must  not  be  allowed  to 
divert  us  any  longer  from  the  more  im- 

Eortant  contents  of  his  work.  We  shall 
e  turning  these  to  the  best  account  if  we 
attempt  with  his  assistance,  to  give  our 
own  connected  and  continuous  view  of 
all  that  part  of  the  large  science  of  psy- 
chology which  relates  to  the  senses  in 
their  healthy  and  in  their  disordered  con- 
ditions. 

A  man  possessed  of  a  sound  mind  in  a 
healthy  body,  endowed  with  organs  of 
sense  of  perfect  construction,  and  Keeping 
in  all  things  within  the  bounds  of  temper- 
ance and  moderation,  would  be  absolutely 


free  from  illusions  and  hallucinations. 
His  eye  would  present  to  him  none  but 
real  sights,  his  ear  would  convey  to  him 
only  real  sounds.  His  sleep  would  not  be 
disturbed  by  dreams.  The  only  sensa- 
tions not  exactly  corresponding  to  exter- 
nal objects  which  he  would  experience 
would  consist  in  the  substitution  of  the 
complementary  colors  for  each  other  if  he 
fatigued  the  eye  by  fixing  it  too  long  on 
some  bright  object,  ^nie  golden  son 
would  appear  to  his  closed  eyes  like  a 
violet  -  colored  wafer,  a  window  -  frame 
would  seem  to  have  dark  panes  and  light 
sashes,  and  a  dark  picture  with  a  gilt 
frame  would  have  its  light  and  dark  fea- 
tures transposed. 

The  perfect  physical  organization  which 
we  have  just  supposed  would  also  be  quite 
compatible  with  the  hearing  of  sounds  and 
the  seeing  of  sights  which  can  only  be 
traced  to  their  true  source  by  the  light  ol 
science  or  experience.  A  person  thus 
happily  endowed  might  judge  wrongly  of 
an  echo  or  be  misled  by  a  mirage.  He 
might  be  frightened  by  the  Giant  of  the 
Brocken  or  enchanted  by  the  castles  of  the 
Fairy  Morgana.  His  sensations  would  be 
real,  thougn  the  cause  might  be  indirect 
or  obscure. 

The  next  onward  step  in  the  philosophy 
of  the  organs  of  sense  is  taken  if,  for  the 
healthy  man,  we  substitute  the  ailing  child 
or  less  vigorous  adult,  on  whose  organs 
of  sense  sensations  linger  after  the  cause 
of  them  have  been  removed.  Our  author 
quotes  from  Abercrombie  one  case  in 
which  the  eye  was  the  seat  of  such  a  per- 
sistent sensation  ;  and  he  might  have 
drawn  from  the  same  source  another  in 
which  the  sense  of  hearing  was  similarly 
affected.  A  friend  of  the  Doctor  had 
been  for  some  time  looking  intently  at  a 
small  print  of  the  Virgin  and  Child.  On 
raising  his  head,  the  two  figures  the  sixe 
of  life  appeared  at  the  end  of  the  room, 
and  continued  visible  for  the  space  of  two 
minutes. 

From  persistent  sensations,  or  sensa- 
tions reproduced  involuntarily  after  a 
short  interval,  the  transition  is  easy  and 
natural  to  sensations  prolonged  or  repro- 
duced by  an  effort  of  the  will.  The  power 
of  bringing  back  the  pictures  of  visible 
objects  m  the  dark,  or  of  restoring  sounds 
in  the  silence,  does  not  seem  to  be  a  yery 
rare  one.  Many  children  possess  it,  and 
there  are  artists  who  are  able  to  turn  it  to 
account.    The  painter  whom  Dr.  Wigsn 
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represents  as  executing  three  hm^dred 
portraits  in  one  year  possessed  this  &culty 
of  reproduction  in  an  eminent  degree. 
He  placed  each  of  a  succession  of  sitters 
before  him  for  half  an  hour,  and  looked  at 
him  attentively,  sketching  from  time  to 
time  on  the  canvas.  Having  dismissed 
his  last  sitter,  he  began  to  paint  the  first 
of  the  series  after  a  method  described  in 
these  words :  ^'  I  took  the  man  and  sat 
him  in  the  chair,  where  I  saw  him  as 
distinctly  as  if  he  had  been  before  me  in 
his  own  proper  person ;  I  may  almost  say 
more  vividly.  I  looked  from  time  to  time 
at  the  imaginary  figure,  then  worked  with 
my  pencil,  then  referred  to  the  counte- 
nance, and  so  on,  just  as  I  should  have 
done  had  the  sitter  been  there.  When  I 
looked  at  the  chair  I  saw  the  man."  This 
painter  won  distinction,  and  earned  and 
saved  money,  but  he  spent  thirty  years  of 
his  life  in  a  madhouse.  On  his  release  his 
right  hand  was  found  not  to  have  lost  its 
cunning ;  but  the  exercise  of  his  art  ex- 
cited him  too  much  ;  he  gave  up  his  paint- 
ing, and  died  soon  after. 

Another  step  forward,  and  we  come  to 
the  case  of  the  child  who  covers  himself 
with  the  bed-clothes  and  paints  his  minia- 
ture fancy  scenes  on  his  organ  of  vision : 
or  of  the  poet  who  contrives,  as  Goethe 
did,  to  see  what  he  fervently  imagines ; 
or  of  the  actor  Talma,  who  asserted  of 
himself  that  he  was  in  the  habit  of  strip- 
ping his  brilliant  audiences  of  all  covering, 
artificial  and  natural,  till  he  left  only  bare 
skeletons  behind,  and  that  under  the  in- 
fluence of  the  emotions  excited  by  this 
strange  spectral  assembly  he  produced 
some  of  his  most  startling  effects. 

Such  then,  without  making  any  pretense 
to  minute  accuracy,  are  the  most  familiar 
fiicts  relating  to  the  reproduction  of  sen- 
sations or  their  voluntary  creation  in  the 
absence  of  the  objects  which  usually  occa- 
sion them. 

Sensation  without  the  immediate  pre- 
sence of  an  object  of  sense  is  assuredly  a 
very  wonderful  phenomenon ;  but  the 
seeing  and  hearing,  the  feeling,  smelling, 
and  tasting,  of  objects  which  have  no  ex- 
istence, as  the  result  of  an  involuntary 
operation  of  the  brain,  without  any  co- 
operation of  the  senses,  (for  illusions  have 
been  shown  to  occur  after  the  entire  de- 
struction of  the  organs  of  sense  of  which 
they  might  be  supposed  the  scene,)  are 
among  the  most  extraordinary  facts  of  our 
oompucated  and  marvelous  organization. 


It  is  to  this  involuntary  work  of  the  brain 
that  we  would  now  invite  the  attention  of 
the  reader. 

If  we  ag^  assume  as  possible  a  per- 
fectly healthy  and  perfectly  temperate 
man,  we  can  imagine  such  a  man  to  be 
absolutely  free  from  hallucinations,  for  we 
can  imagine  him  free  from  dreams ;  but 
the  vast  majority  of  men  have  large  expe- 
rience of  hallucinations  as  they  occur  in 
that  imperfect  sleep  which  favors  the  free 
play  of  the  fancy.  In  this  state  we  know 
that  every  sense  may  become  in  its  turn 
the  theater  of  impressions  that  are  not 
distinguishable  from  those  which  external 
objects  occasion  in  the  waking  man  ;  and 
these  illusions  of  the  senses  are  blended 
with  delusions  of  the  mind  that  rival  them 
in  vividness  and  reality. 

Here  let  us  pause  a  moment  while  we 
contemplate  this  wonderful  phenomenon 
of  dreams  —  this  strange  compound  of 
illusions  and  delusions  —  this  harmless 
analogue  of  madness  —  this  most  instruc- 
tive and  most  humanizing  plea  for  dealing 
cautiously  and  tenderly  with  the  sorest 
trial  and  affliction  of  humanity.  Fatigued 
by  bodily  labor,  wearied  by  mental  appli- 
tion,  or  tired  of  doing  nothing,  we  escape 
from  the  discomfort  of  clothes,  place  our- 
selves in  a  position  of  rest,  do  our  best  to 
banish  thought,  shut  out,  if  we  can,  both 
light  and  sound,  and  so  fall  asleep.  There 
we  lie,  given  up  to  the  chemical  changes 
and  automatic  movements  of  nutrition, 
circulation,  and  respiration,  the  pulse  and 
breathing  reduced  to  their  lowest  number, 
and  eveiy  function  of  the  frame  to  its 
lowest  point  of  activity.  Of  the  proxi- 
mate cause  of  this  state  we  know  nothing, 
and  the  best  guess  we  can  make  at  it  is 
that  the  balance  of  the  circulation  through 
the  brain  has  been  altered,  and  that  where- 
as in  our  waking  state  the  vessels  convey- 
ing red  blood  to  the  head  were  kept  filled 
by  the  more  vigorous  action  of  the  heart, 
and  the  vessels  conveying  black  blood 
from  the  head  were  comparatively  empty, 
in  our  sleeping  state  the  order  of  things 
is  reversed,  and  the  black  blood  predomi- 
nates over  the  red.  Be  this  as  it  may,  a 
perfectly  healthy  change  in  the  functions 
of  the  brain,  and  one  not  involving  any 
permanent  alteration  in  its  structure,  is 
found  by  universal  experience  to  be  ac- 
companied by  illusions  of  all  the  senses, 
and  strange  delusions  of  the  mind,  the 
illusions  and  delusions  being  mixed  up 
into  scenes  as  apparently  real  as  the  mix- 
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tare  of  sensations,  thonghts,  and  actions, 
which  make  up  the  transactions  of  our 
waking  hours. 

When  these  curious  compounds  of  illu- 
sion  and  dehision  are  brought  about  by 
very  slight  departures  from  ideal  perfect 
health,  or  when  they  occur  during  the 
short  transition  from  sound  sleep  to  per- 
fect wakefuhiess,  and  are  not  attended  by 
any  painful  sensation  of  oppression,  suffo- 
cation, sinking,  or  struggling,  we  call 
tliem  dreams;  but  if  that  single  straw- 
berry, or  that  modicum  of  pie-crust  which 
we  were  so  imprudent  as  to  blend  with 
that  otherwise  moderate  and  wholesome 
supper,  should  happen  to  disagree  with 
us,  and  the  indigestion  which  reveals 
itself  to  our  waking  man  by  too  familiar 
symptoms  in  stomach  and  brain,  in  mind 
and  temper,  plants  a  cat,  a  dog,  or  a 
demon  upon  our  chests,  raises  us  to  giddy 
hights,  plunges  us  to  awful  depths,  sends 
us  spinning  like  a  top,  or,  more  mer- 
ciful, lends  us  wings  to  fly,  or  seven- 
league  boots  to  clear  oceans  at  a  leap, 
then  our  dreams  become  nightmares,  and 
we  have  opened  out  for  contemplation 
the  myriads  of  hallucinations  which  grow 
out  of  uneasy  bodily  sensations  misinter- 
preted by  a  mind  robbed  by  sleep  of  all 
Its  usual  standards  of  comparison. 

Of  the  varieties  of  nightmare,  we  have 
not  space  to  speak  at  any  length.  Suffice 
it  to  state,  that  the  sleeper  sometimes 
betrays  his  trouble  to  the  looker-on  by 
restless  tossings  about,  while  at  other 
times  he  appears  to  be  in  a  sound  sleep  ; 
that  generally  he  wakes  up  in  a  paroxj-sm 
of  terror  struggling  hopelessly  for  breath, 
for  power  of  speech,  or  movement ;  and 
that,  in  some  few  instances,  the  unreal 
sensations  are  for  a  short  space  of  time 
believed  to  be  real,  to  the  imminent  dan- 
ger of  sleeping  neighbors.  For  some 
interesting  cases  of  nightmare  repeated 
night  afler  night,  (in  some  instances  at 
the  same  hour,)  and  of  nightmare  attack- 
ing a  number  of  persons  at  the  same  time, 
and  with  the  self-same  hallucination,  the 
reader  is  referred  to  M.  Brierre  de  Bois- 
mont.  Also  for  much  curious  mformation 
on  dreams,  somnambulism,  ecstasy,  and 
animal  magnetism.  We  have  marked 
some  of  the  cases  cited  under  the  head 
of  dreams  as  misplaced,  but  the  cases 
are  so  interesting  in  themselves  that 
our  ci-itidsm  is  disarmed  as  we  read 
them. 

From    dreams,    nightmares,   somnam- 


bulism, and  other  analogous  conditionfl 
fruitful  in  hallucinations,  we  pass  on  to 
abstinence,  voluntary  or  enforced,  to  soli- 
tude and  imprisonment,  and  to  the  com- 
plicated fatigues  and  privations  of  ship- 
wreck. Judging  by  the  examples  cited 
by  the  author,  these  causes  generally,' but 
not  invariably,  produce  hallucinations  of 
an  agreeable  kind ;  in  which  respect  they 
resemble  the  sensations  described  by  those 
who  have  been  rescued  fix)m  drowning 
and  hanging.  The  shipwrecked  crew  on 
the  rail  of  the  Medusa,  deserted  and 
starving,  saw  not  only  the  vessels  whidi 
they  hoped  for,  but  beautifiil  plantations 
and  avenues,  and  landscapes  leading  to 
magnificent  cities ;  and  the  miner  shut  np 
during  fifteen  days  without  food  is  com- 
forted by  celestial  voices,  as  was  Ben- 
venuto  Cellini  in  his  prison,  and,  if  our 
mcmoiy  serves  us  fiiithrully,  Silvio  Pellico. 
Hallucinations  of  a  less  pleasurable  kind 
are  not  uncommon  in  aged  persons,  as  the 
result  of  failing  strength  and  languid  cir- 
culation through  the  brain. 

Following  still  an  order  of  our  own, 
but  availing  ourselves  freely  of  onr  au- 
thor's illustrative  examples,  we  next 
arrive  at  those  hallucinations  wliich  are 
caused  by  poisonous  substances,  such  as 
the  stramonium  or  thorn-apple,  and  the 
belladonna  or  deadly  night-shade.  A 
case  of  suicidal  poisoning  by  the  first  of 
these  plants  came  under  the  author's 
notice.  It  occurred  in  the  person  of  a  mu- 
sician and  composer,  who  was  first  giddy, 
then  as  if  drunk  with  wine,  next  entangled 
in  a  visionary  ballet,  then  insensible,  then 
again  surrounded  by  hundreds  of  thieves 
and  assassins  with  hideous  faces  and 
threatening  gestures,  which  so  frightened 
and  excited  him  that  when  taken  to  the 
Hotel  Dieu  he  was  confined  as  a  furions 
madman.  In  three  days  he  had  completely 
recovered.  A  condensed  account  of  the 
experiences  of  the  English  Opium  Eater, 
with  a  singular  history  of  an  opium-eating 
Indian  king,  and  a  fact  from  Abercrombie 
illustrative  of  the  power  which  opium 
administered  for  more  legitimate  reasons 
has  of  creating  hallucinations ;  some  in- 
teresting ex|)eriments  with  the  haschiseh^ 
(a  preparation  made  from  the  seeds  of  the 
Cannabis  Indlca^  or  Indian  hemp ;)  and 
cases  of  delirium  tremens  produced  oy  the 
abuse  of  spirituous  liquors,  complete  this 
division  of  the  subject. 

Next  in  order  to  the  causes  of  ludfi^ 
cinations  which  we  have  just  been  consid-' 
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ering,  we  should  place  those  disturbances 
of  the  circulation  through  the  brain  which 
attend  diseases  acute  and  chronic  not  pri- 
marilj  affecting  the  brain  itself.  All  the 
forms  of  fever  in  every  stage  of  their 
development,  the  intermittent  fever  com- 
monly known  as  ague,  inflammations 
of  the  more  important  organs  of  the  body, 
seizures  of  the  gout,  the  suppression  of 
habitual  discharges,  and  many  other  dis- 
orders and  diseases  which  it  is  not  our 
business  to  particularize,  will  come  into 
this  category.  Affections  of  the  brain 
itselj^  such  as  congestion  and  inflamma- 
tion, and  disordere  of  the  nervous  system 
—catalepsy,  epilepsy,  hysteria,  hypochon- 
driasis, St.  Vitus's  dance,  and  hydropho- 
bia—  would  constitute  another  class  in 
our  ascending  series,  which  culminates  in 
the  halludnations  and  illusions  so  general- 
ly present  in  persons  of  unsound  mind. 

The  short  and  imperfect  sketch  and 
classification  which  we  have  now  given  of 
the  causes  of  hallucinations,  will  serve  to 
show  the  frequency  of  these  strange  dis- 
orders of  the  senses,  or,  to  speak  more 
correctly,  of  that  wonderful  physical 
organ  of  the  mind  which,  sometimes  by 
an  effort  of  the  will,  but  much  more  fre- 
quently without  volition  or  consciousness 
of  effort,  converts  its  own  operations  into 
sensual  impressions  so  vivid  and  so  like 
reality,  as  to  task  all  the  powers  of  the 
sound  mind  to  distinguish  the  real  from 
the  unreal,  and  utterly  to  set  at  naught 
and  confound  the  feeble  or  confused  pow- 
ers of  minds  smitten  with  unsoundness. 

Many  curious  and  grave  questions 
suggest  themselves  to  one  who  nas  suc- 
ceeded in  realizing  this  extensive  prev- 
alence of  hallucinations.  Seeing  that, 
without  any  effort  of  the  will,  the  brain, 
which  ordinarily  perceives  the  pictures 
painted  on  the  eye,  can  create  them  out  of 
nothing,  we  should,  even  in  the  absence 
of  experience,  be  led  to  the  belief  that  the 
same  organ  of  the  mind,  by  a  similar 
involuntary  action,  might  originate  ideas 
and  opinions  bearing  to  the  usual  process- 
es of  thought  and  ratiocination  the  same 
relation  that  hallucination  does  to  sensa- 
tion; in  a  word,  that  delusions  may 
spring  up  involuntarily  in  the  mind,  as 
we  know  that  they  do  in  the  insane.  But 
analogy  would  lead  us  even  farther  than 
this.  If  unreal  sensations  and  unreal 
thoughts  are  possible  as  a  consequence  of 
involuntary  workings  of  the  organ  of  the 
mind,  why  not  unreal    wor£  —  words 


which  are  not  the  image  of  any  idea 
deserving  of  the  name,  but  involuntary 
creations  of  an  utterly  disordered  instru- 
ment of  thought  ?  If  unreal  sensations, 
thoughts,  and  words  may  be  bom  of 
involuntary  actions  of  the  brain,  why  not 
strange  and  eccentric  acts  of  violence — 
such  acts  as  madmen  themselves  attribute 
to  beings  other  than  themselves.  -The 
protestations  of  innocence  which  these 
poor  madmen  make  sound  strange  indeed 
in  the  ears  of  those  who  have  no  experience 
of  the  insane,  and  have  no  conception  of, 
or  sympathy  with,  that  aberration  of  the 
mind  which  combines  in  one  awful  discord 
hallucinations  and  illusions  of  the  senses, 
delusions  of  the  mind,  language  of  fright- 
ful violence,  obscenity,  or  impiety,  misery- 
unutterable,  and  excitement  imcontroll- 
able. 

But  we  must  not  be  tempted  to  wander 
further  into  this  wide  field  of  speculation. 
Want  of  space,  and  the  fair  claim  of  our 
author  to  have  some  distinct  notice  taken 
of  those  views  to  which  he  obviously 
attaches  most  importance,  constrain  us  to 
notice  the  special  case  of  those  great  men 
who  have  been  subject  to  hallucinationS| 
but  whose  memory  he  wishes  to  keep 
dear  from  all  suspicion  of  unsoundness  of 
mind.  In  a  chapter  devoted  to  the  class 
of  hallucinations  coi^xisting  with  sanity, 
the  reader  will  recognize  many  a  familiar 
history  with  which  he  first  became 
accquainted  in  the  popular  works  of  Sir 
David  Brewster  or  Sir  Walter  Scott,  or 
in  the  more  scientific  treatises  of  Aber- 
crombie,  Bostock,  ConoUy,  Paterson, 
Wigan,  or  Winslow;  and  he  will  be 
remmded  of  some  of  thp  most  curious 
passages  in  the  lives  of  such  men  as  Byron, 
Samuel  Johnson,  Pope,  Goethe,  Lord 
Castlereagh,  Benvenuto  Cellini,  Bema^ 
dotte,  and  the  first  Napoleon. 

The  author  tells  us  that  he  has  purpose- 
ly multiplied  the  illustrations  contained  in 
this  chapter,  and  that  he  selected  many 
of  the  cases  because  they  relate  to  cele- 
brated persons,  whom  no  one  has  ever 
thought  of  charging  with  insanity. 
"  Some  of  them,"  he  tells  us,  "  have  cor- 
rectly regarded  their  hallucinations  as  the 
offspring  of  the  imagination,  or  as  arising 
from  an  unhealthy  state  of  the  body. 
Others,  led  by  their  belief  in  the  super- 
natural, by  their  vanity,  or  by  the  opinioni 
of  the  period,  or  by  superstitious  feelings, 
have  privately  explained  them  in  accord- 
ance with  their  own  wishes;  but  their 
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conversation  and  their  actions  have  given 
no  evidence  of  a  disordered  intellect ;  in 
some  they  may  even  have  been  the  source 
of  their  great  deeds.  Frequently,  how- 
ever, the  hallucination  of  the  sound  mind 
may  be  seen  to  glide  into  the  hallucination 
of  insanity,  without  its  being  possible 
always  to  point  out  the  boundary  which 
separates  the  one  condition  from  the 
other,  so  difficult  is  it  at  all  times  to  es- 
tablish precise  limits."  We  recognize  and 
fully  appreciate  this  difficulty;  but  we 
are  not  sure  that  we  quite  sympathize 
with  the  author  in  his  evident  desire  to 
acquit  great  historical  personages  of  the 
charge  of  unsoundness  of  mmd,  even 
where  they  have  displayed  not  simply 
hallucinations  of  the  senses,  but  delusions 
of  the  mind  also.  Pppe  is  not  to  be  set 
down  as  mad  because  he  saw  an  arm 
come  out  of  the  wall ;  nor  Dr.  Johnson, 
because  he  heard  his  mother's  voice  call 
"  Samuel "  when  he  knew  her  to  be  far 
away;  nor  Goethe,  because  he  one  day 
saw  the  counterpart  of  himself  coming 
towards  him ;  nor  Byron,  because,  as  the 
effect  of  over-excitement  of  the  brain,  he 
occasionally  fancied  he  was  visited  by  a 
specter;  nor  Lord  Castlereagh,  because 
he  twice  saw  the  vision  of  the  "  Radiant 
Boy ; "  nor  St.  Dunstan,  Loyola,  and  Lu- 
ther, because  of  their  hallucmations  ;  nor 
Joan  of  Arc,  perhaps,  because  of  the 
visions  which  alternately  stimulated  her 
patriotism,  and  were  boni  of  her  enthusi- 
asm. It  is  impossible,  however,  to  read 
the  account  given  of  Benvenuto  Cellini  at 
page  62,  without  entertaining  verjr  grave 
doubts  of  the  propriety  of  classmg  him 
with  persons  having  "  hallucinations  co- 
existent with  sanity.''  The  remainder  of 
the  examples  cited  in  this  chapter  do  not 
appear  to  be  misplaced.  The  hallucina- 
tions were  only  of  occasional  occurrence ; 
they  were  dependent  upon  transitory 
causes ;  they  aid  not  exercise  any  per- 
manent effect  upon  conduct;  or  tney 
grew  out  of  the  excitement  of  great 
enterprises  which  they  did  not  mar  or  I 


impede.  It  ought  also  to  be  borne  in 
mind  that,  in  the  case  of  the  higher  order 
of  thinkers  and  actors,  the  hallucinations 
were  in  harmony  with  the  universal  belief 
of  the  times  in  which  they  lived.  They 
were  but  representations  on  the  organs 
of  sense  of  ideas  admitted  as  indisputably 
true  by  the  society  in  which  they  lived 
and  moved.  When  all  the  world  believed 
in  witchcraft,  when  the  learned  author  of 
Vulgar  Errors  gave  authoritative  evi- 
dence in  its  favor,  when  Sir  Matthew 
Hale  barely  doubted,  and  juries  were 
quick  to  convict,  the  man  who  alleged 
that  he  saw  an  old  lady  of  eccentric  haoits 
and  uncert^n  temper  borne  through  the 
air  on  a  broomstick,  would  scarcely  have 
been  deemed  insane. 

Of  the  instances  of  hallucination  co- 
existing with  sanity,  cited  by  M.  Brierre 
de  Boismont  as  occurring  in  great  men, 
the  most  Dersistent  is  that  which  affected 
the  first  J^apoleon.  He  had  a  brilliant 
star  all  to  himself,  which,  according  to  his 
own  assertion,  never  abandoned  him,  and 
which  he  saw,  on  all  great  occasions,  com- 
manding him  to  advance,  and  serving  as 
a  sure  augury  and  sign  of  success.  The 
seeing  of  such  a  star,  associated  with  such 
belief  in  its  reality,  is  scarcely  compatible 
with  sanity,  and  the  case  is  not  improved 
by  the  adjuncts  of  unscrupulous  appropria- 
tion of  the  property  of  others,  insatiable 
ambition,  diabolical  cruelty,  and  inveterate 
falsehood.  It  would  not  be  difficulty 
indeed,  to  discover  in  this  extraordinary 
man  that  union  of  intellectual  with  moral 
unsoundness  which  makes  up  the  history 
of  so  many  acknowledged  lunatics.  But 
some  allowance  must  be  made  for  the 
times  in  which  he  lived,  and  the  examples 
of  craft  and  cruelty  which  he  had  placed 
before  him  in  the  early  part  of  his  career. 
So  that  M.  Brierre  de  Boismont  may  bo 
forgiven  for  including  the  name  of  Napo- 
leon Bonaparte  in  his  list  of  great  men 
who  preserved  their  sanity  in  spite  of 
hallucmations. 
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GARIBALDI  AND  THE  ITALIAN  VOLUNTEERS.* 


It  has  so  often  been  repeated  that  "  no 
man  is  a  prophet  in  his  own  country,"  that 
the  dictum  is  generally  accepted  as  a  truth. 
Yet  ail  countries,  and  many  periods  of 
history,  show  brilliant  examples  to  the 
contrary.  At  different  epochs  men  have 
started  up  from  among  a  people,  and  sud- 
denly acquiring  an  almost  unbounded  in- 
fluence, have  raised  a  name,  before  un- 
known, to  the  pinnacle  of  earthly  glory. 
Such  characters  are  well  worthy  of  our 
attention.  We  can  not  reflect  on  the 
career  of  Mohammed  or  Washington,  of 
Luther  or  Rienzi,  or  of  any  other  of  the 

freat  religious  or  political  agitators  of  the 
uman  mind,  without  seeking  to  discover 
by  what  means  such  men  wound  them- 
selves into  the  hearts  of  their  contempor- 
aries, and  what  the  secret  springs  the  re- 
sponse of  which  gave  them  their  almost 
magic  power.  We  shall  find,  on  inquiry, 
that  their  minds  corresponded  to  a  deep- 
felt  and  secret  want  of  their  time  and 
nation,  and  that,  however  much  they 
might  otherwise  differ  from  one  another, 
they  were  all  impressed  with  the  truth 
and  importance  of  what  they  deemed  their 
mission.  It  would  seem,  moreover,  that 
they  were  all  the  creations  of  their  period 
and  race  before  they  became  its  guide. 
The  character  of  each  among  them  was 
formed  in  youth  by  the  events  of  the 
times,  his  opinions  being  molded  by 
those  of  his  countrymen.  The  quality 
they*  all  possessed  in  common  was  that  of 
concentrating  the  aspirations,  the  passions, 
and  even  the  prejudices  of  a  whole  nation, 
into  a  single  focus,  and  thus  intensifying 
them  into  action,  as  the  lava  of  a  long- 
sleeping  crater  suddenly  bursts  forth  into 
violent  eruption.  Then  a  people,  recog- 
nizing in  the  claimant  for  popular  sway  a 
reflection  of  itself,  purified  and  exalted 
by  the  long  thought  by  which  the  process 
of  assimilation  must  necessarily  be  com- 
pleted, place  in  the  leader  a  confidence 
which  no  other  could  inspire,  and  by  their 
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&ith  enable  him  to  ripen  into  deeds  the 
conception  thev  had  originally  engendered. 
For  if  a  chief  be  indispensable  to  carry 
into  execution  a  popular  thought,  all  the 
genius  and  devotedness  one  individual 
can  bring  to  the  task  of  destroying  a 
moral  or  material  bondage  are  utterly 
thrown  away,  unless  he  find  a  nation  to 
uphold  his  idea.  It  is  the  conjunction  of 
the  two — of  the  leader  and  the  people — 
that  have  made  the  grand  epochs  or  his- 
tory and  produced  the  greatest  celebrities 
of  action. 

Joseph  Garibaldi  is  essentially  such  a 
man  as  we  describe.  He  may  be  said  to 
resume  in  himself  the  mind  and  heart  of 
Italy.  His  character  was  formed  by  the 
events  of  her  history  as  they  rolled  out 
before  his  •  eyes ;  from  early  youth  up- 
wards, he  has  partaken  her  vicissitudes, 
his  opinions  have  passed  through  the  suc- 
cessive phases  of  her  aspirations,  often 
preceding  the  thought  of  his  people,  yet 
never  in  contradiction  to  it,  and  his  sword 
has  ever  been  the  first  to  fly  from  the 
scabbard  at  the  first  symptom  of  a  strug- 
gle, whether  the  enemy  were  the  Pope  or 
the  Austrian.  Thus  formed  by  the  action 
of  Italian  thought  and  deeds,  he  now  in 
turn  influences  Italy,  and  at  the  present 
hour  his  name  is  more  familiar  at  every 
cottage  hearth  than  that  of  the  soldier- 
king  or  his  potent  ally;  the  reputation 
of  the  chief  makes  service  in  his  bands 
more  attractive  than  any  other  to  the 
adventurous  youth  of  all  classes,  and  the 
approach  of  his  little  army  inspired  the 
Austrian  soldiers  with  more  dread  than 
that  of  the  numerous  battalions  of  the 
allies. 

Bom  at  Nice,  on  the  fourth  of  June, 
1807,  he  had  already  entered  the  Sardinian 
navy  when  the  Italian  mind  was  roused 
from  its  long  slumber.  The  inhabitants 
of  the  Ligurian  coasts  have  been  known 
for  ages  as  bold  mariners,  and,  to  this  day, 
they  launch  out  to  sea  and  brave  the 
perils  of  the  Atlantic  in  craft  that  App^ai* 
out  ill-deserving  of  their  confidence.  The 
habit  of  relying  on  their  own  resources 
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has  fostered  in  them  a  rough  spirit  of  in- 
dependence and  a  love  of  adventure,  un- 
rivaled in  the  rest  of  the  Peninsula. 
Garibaldi,  the  son  of  an  old  sea-captain, 
was  plentifully  endowed  with  the  peculi- 
arities of  his  race.  The  constant  sight  of 
the  sea,  and  the  early  habit  of  struggling 
with  the  elements,  doubtless  contributed 
to  form  his  intense  and  passionate  love 
of  liberty ;  and  often  confined  to  Genoa 
by  the  duties  of  his  service,  he  was  natur- 
ally predisposed  to  adopt  the  doctrines  of 
Mazzini — himself  a  Genoese — ^who  at  that 
time  first  appeared  on  the  stage  of  Italian 
politics.  Mazzini  was  not  then  what  ho 
has  become  smce.  He  had  just  pro- 
claimed that  idea  of  Italian  unity,  which 
had  seemed  a  fair  but  marble  statue  since 
the  days  of  Machiavelli  and  Dante,  to  be 
a  living  object  of  desire ;  his  countrymen 
were  struck  with  admiration  at  the  bold- 
ness of  his  projects,  and  fascinated  by 
the  eloquence  with  which  ho  defended 
them ;  and  the  means  he  pointed  out  for 
attainment  of  the  ultimate  aim  seemed  the 
only  ones  possible,  while  every  sovereign 
of  the  Peninsula  was  closely  leagued  with 
Austria  and  bent  in  lowly  submission 
before  the  successor  of  St.  Peter.  Maz- 
rini's  thoughts  were  then  in  harmony 
with  those  of  his  nation,  other  and  more 
practical  men  had  not  as  yet  attempted 
the  realization  of  his  idea,  solitary  and 
continual  brooduig  had  not  deadened  him 
to  all  but  the  suggestions  of  his  own  self- 
adoring  and  mystical  mind,  nor  had  exile 
dug  a  deep  abyss  •  between  his  highly- 
colored  ideal  and  the  practical  aspira- 
tions of  his  countrvmen.  It  was  there- 
fore natural  that  Garibaldi,  already  an 
ardent  devotee  of  ItaHan  liberty,  should 
readily  enter  into  schemes  the  practi- 
cability of  which  had  not  yet  been  put  to 
the  test. 

The  first  attempt  at  the  regeneration 
of  Italy  by  means  of  the  revolution  was 
crushed  in  the  bud,  Mazzini  and  his  chief 
partisans  were  forced  to  seek  safety  in 
flighty  and  Garibaldi,  whose  oiTense  was 
rendered  the  more  heinous  by  his  rank  in 
the  Sardinian  navy,  soon  found  himself  an 
exile  at  Marseilles.  His  character  was 
too  frank  and  energetic  for  him  to  partake 
the  mole-like  existence  of  his  leader ;  con- 
spiracy, however  noble  its  object,  was  no 
occupation  for  one  who  is  emphatically 
the  soldier  of  Italy,  and  whose  object 
through  life  has  been  to  prove  that  his 
Gonntrymen  are  as  well  endowed  with  all 


military  qualities  as  the  most  martial  of 
European  nations.  For  a  while.  Gari- 
baldi passed  over  to  Tunis,  but  finding 
no  scope  for  the  development  of  his 
energies,  he  soon  sought  a  wider  field 
of  action  in  South-America,  where  Lo 
entered  the  service  of  the  Republic  of 
Uruguay,  then  engaged  in  a  struggle  for 
independence  with  Rosas,  the  Dictator  of 
Buenos  Ayres. 

The  tasK  intrusted  to  Garibaldi  would 
have  been  enough  to  overwhelm  one  less 
able  or  less  resolute  — to  him  it  proved 
but  the  training  for  greater  deeds.  Ob- 
liged to  fight  by  sea  and  land  alternately, 
he  had  to  create  a  fleet  by  capturing^  the 
vessels  of  the  enemy,  and  to  organize  a 
military  force  from  whatever  elements 
happened  to  present  themselves.  It  was 
during  these  years  of  warfare  that  he 
raised  hLs  Italian  legion,  a  part  of  which 
following  him  to  Europe,  became  the 
nucleus  of  the  bands  that  he  long  afleiv 
wards  led  to  the  defense  of  Rome,  and 
several  of  the  oflicers  by  whom  he  is  still 
surrounded  attached  themselves  to  him  at 
this  period.  Among  these  we  may  es- 
pecially note  Origoni,  then  his  second  in 
command,  and  his  lieutenant  at  sea,  after- 
wards the  companion  of  his  wanderings, 
and  his  fellow-laborer  on  his  Sardinian 
farm,  lastly,  chief  of  the  staff  of  his  little 
army. 

It  would  be  tedious  to  trace,  one  by 
one,  the  series  of  actions  by  which  Oan- 
baldi  compelled  Rosas  finally  to  acknow* 
ledge  the  independence  of  Uruguay,  a 
concession  which  paved  the  way  to  bis 
own  downfiiU.  It  is  more  interesting  fiw 
us  to  mark  the  effects  of  these  actions  on 
Garibaldi  himself  and  on  the  minds  of  his 
followers.  Often  defeated,  sometimes  ap- 
parently on  the  verge  of  destruction,  he 
never  despaired,  never  gave  in.  Gradu* 
ally  he  acquired  all  the  qualifications  of  a 
consummate  guerrilla  leader.  Practice 
taught  him  how  to  harass  and  confonnd 
a  numerically  superior  enemy  by  sudden 
marches  and  unexpected  attacks,  in  which 
the  bayonet  played  a  chief  part,  as  the 
weapon  of  most  deadly  efibct  in  the  hands 
of  resolute  and  enthusiastic  men ;  he 
learned  how  to  take  advantage  of  every 
dell  and  mound,  and  how  to  profit  by  the 
slightest  error  of  his  adversary.  Deep 
study  of  the  science  of  war  has  since  ada- 
ed  to  his  qualifications  as  a  great  leader, 
and  shown  him  how  to  improve  stratagem 
by  art ;  but  the  talent  he  above  all  pei^ 
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Bosses  is  that  of  inspiring  confidence  in 
hi-*  followers.  His  brilliant  yet  uncon- 
scious personal  brarery,  his  simple  hardi- 
hoo<l,  his  readinesss  of  resource  in  all 
emergencies,  his  strict  justice,  and  the 
severe  discipline  tempered  by  affection- 
ate care  for  the  well-being  of  "  his  sons," 
as  he  has  ever  delighted  to  call  his  sol- 
diers, all  contribute  to  insure  to  him  their 
respect  and  passionate  devotion,  which 
makes  it  their  highest  ambition  to  earn 
his  praise,  while  a  word  from  him  is 
enough  to  urge  them  to  almost  super- 
human exertion,  since  they  never  doubt 
cither  the  success  or  the  necessity  of  a 
movement  he  orders. 

The  war  in  South-America  had  been 
concluded  about  two  years,  and  Garibaldi 
had  retired  with  his  wife  (a  Brazilian  lady, 
who  had  shared  all  the  perils  of  his  cam- 
paigns) to  a  farm  he  posssessed  and  culti- 
vated with  his  own  hands,  when  intelli- 
gence of  the  revolutions  of  1848  reached 
Montevideo.  Italy  was  in  arms  1  The  op- 
portunity for  which  Garibaldi  had  panted 
through  long  years  of  exile,  in  anticipation 
of  which  he  had  sa  anxiously  disciplined 
his  Italian  followers,  had  arrived  at  last. 
Accompanied  by  Annita,  his  two  young 
'K>na,  and  his  faithful  band,  he  lost  no  time 
in  setting  sail  for  Europe,  but  with  all  his 
haste  he  did  not  arrive  until  the  fortune 
of  battle  had  already  turned  against  Italy. 
His  first  impulse  was  to  offer  his  sword 
to  Charles  Albert,  but  his  reputation  as 
a  Mazzinian  had  preceded  him,  and  the 
king  recoiled  from  accepting  the  services 
of  a  republican  leader.  It  was  indeed  too 
late ;  and  though  the  local  government  of 
Lombardy  readily  entered  into  an  arrange* 
ment  with  Garibaldi,  and  he  accordingly 
took  the  field,  advancing  in  the  first  in- 
stance as  far  as  Brescia,  and  afterwards 
carried  on  a  guerrilla  warfare  for  several 
weeks  in  the  mountainous  district  around 
the  Lake  of  Como,  and  in  the  Valtellina, 
his  exertions  had  no  other  effect  than  to 
lay  the  foundation  of  that  fame  which  has 
since  drawn  so  many  volunteers  to  his 
standard,  and  to  inspire  the  Austrians 
with  a  terror  they  have  never  been  able 
to  shake  off.  The  dexterity  with  which 
he  baffled  all  pursuit,  his  skillful  marches, 
and  bold  attacks  on  points  where  he  was 
least  expected,  above  all,  the  manner  in 
which  he  on  one  occasion,  near  Varese, 
made  his  way  between  two  divisions  of 
pursuing  Austrians,  leaving  them  to  fight 
each  other  for  some  hours  in  the  dark, 


before  they  discovered  their  mistake,  a 
repetition  of  a  device  he  had  once  prac- 
ticed at  sea  in  South-America,  led  the  ig- 
norant peasants,  and  the  no  less  super- 
stitious Austrian  soldiers,  to  believe  his 
success  attributable  to  means  more  than 
human. 

A  wider  field  of  exertion  soon  presented 
itself.  Rome  proclaimed  the  republic 
after  the  flight  of  the  Pope,  his  old  friend 
and  associate  Mazzini  was  elected  trium- 
vir, and  Garibaldi  hastened  to  lead  his 
band,  swelled  by  the  adventurous  spirits 
of  every  part  of  Italy,  fi'om  the  Lombard 
hills  to  the  smooth  Campagna.  The 
gallant  resistance  of  the  young  republic 
was  chiefly  owing  to  him,  and  to  the  spirit 
he  infused  into  all  who  came  within  the 
sphere  of  his  influence.  From  the  time 
of  his  arrival  he  recommended  that  nu- 
merous battalions  should  be  raised,  and 
preparations  made  for  a  siege,  and  had 
these  measures  been  adopted,  the  defense, 
even  if  finallv  unsuccessful,  might  certainly 
have  been  mdefinitely  prolonged.  But 
practical  exertion  speedily  displayed  the 
different  characters  of  Mazzini  and  Gari- 
baldi, and  the  effect  of  the  lives  they  had 
led  since  they  planned  and  hoped  together 
so  many  years  before.  The  one,  of  whom 
it  is  no  reproach  to  say  that  his  character 
fulfills  the  romantic  conception  of  a  con- 
spirator's living  alone,  or  in  the  society 
of  devoted  adherents,  who  drank  in  his 
words  as  the  decisions  of  an  inspired  ora- 
cle, had  woven  for  himself  an  imreal  meta- 
physical world  of  imagination,  through 
the  mazes  of  which  he  delighted  to  wander, 
and  when  called  on  to  govern  the  Repub- 
lic, whose  image  he  had  so  often  conjured 
up,  transferred  his  ideal  of  what  should 
be  to  the  management  of  public  affairs. 
The  other,  frank  and  daring,  trained  in 
action,  and  tested  by  long  habit  of  com- 
mand, was  influenced  by  no  such  illusions, 
and  thus  Garibaldi  was  ever  urging  rapid 
preparation  and  energetic  arming,  while 
Mazzini  was  dreaming  of  the  fraternity 
of  nations,  and  hoping  that  the  very  weak- 
ness and  inoffensiveness  of  the  State  he 
governed  would  afford  it  protection,  even 
after  the  first  booming  of  cannon  might 
have  taught  him  to  cast  such  -fimcies  to 
tlie  winds. 

Thwarted  in  his  schemes  and  circum- 
scribed in  his  actions.  Garibaldi  added 
daily  to  his  fame  and  to  that  of  his  band 
by  continual  sallies  and  skirmishes,  testi- 
fying at  once  to  his  bravery  and  his  skilL 
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At  one  moment  he  might  be  found  dis- 
comfiting the  Neapolitan  army  at  Velletri, 
at  another  retarding  the  advance  of  the 
French,  and  repulsing  their  first  attacks 
upon  Rome.  Wherever  danger  was  most 
threatening  he  hastened  to  interpose,  and 
victory  never  ceased  to  hover  over  his 
banner.  But  all  his  exertions  could  not 
long  avert  a  fate  called  down  by  the  faults 
of  others ;  and  when  the  capitulation  was 
agreed  to,  he,  disdaining  to  share  its  bene- 
fits, left  Rome  by  one  gate  while  the 
French  entered  by  another,  and  took  the 
road  towards  Terracina,  followed  by  his 
troops.  His  object  was  to  reach  Venice, 
where  Manin  yet  held  aloft  the  flag  of 
Italian  nationality,  and  his  soldiers  pledged 
themselves  anew  never  to  desert  their 
chief. 

But  the  way  was  long,  the  road  inter- 
cepted by  many  enemies.  The  flower  of 
the  Piedmontese  army  had  fallen  three 
months  before  at  Novara,  Lombardy  was 
crushed,  Tuscany  and  Romagna  were 
held  down  under  the  iron  hoof  of  Austria, 
the  French  and  Neapolitans  were  in  the 
rear.  By  a  series  of  skillful  maneuvers 
Garibaldi  eluded  pursuit,  but  the  long 
marches  and  counter-marches  among  the 
Apennines,  the  apparent  hopelessness  of 
the  enterprise,  combined  to  thin  his  little 
band,  and  having  reached  the  neutral  ter- 
ritory of  San  Marino,  he  released  his 
soldiers  from  their  oath,  himself  perceiv- 
ing that  his  only  chance  of  arriving  at 
Venice  was  to  embark  in  a  fishing-boat 
with  a  few  followers.  He  then  made  his 
way  to  Cisnatico,  on  the  Adriatic  shore, 
accompanied  by  Annita  and  his  children, 
and  also  by  Ugo  Bassi,  Cicerovacchio, 
and  two  hundred  faithful  adherents  who 
had  still  clung  to  his  fortunes,  and  had 
answered  his  offer  of  their  liberty  by  the 
cry :  "  To  Venice !  to  Venice !" 

A  more  painful  trial  than  any  he  had 
vet  experienced,  now  awaited  Garibaldi. 
His  beloved  and  loving  Annita,  the,  wife 
who  had  shared  all  his  toils  and  adven- 
tures, the  heroic  woman  who  had  smiled 
on  him  through  all  his  sufferings,  and 
brightened  every  dark  hour  of  his  life,  the 
only  rival  of  Italy  in  his  affections,  was 
about  to  be  taken  from  him.  Although 
on  the  eve  of  childbirth  she  had  ridden 
by  his  side  throughout  the  march,  and 
after  braving  the  heats  of  the  July  sun 
and  the  cold  of  the  mountain  camp,  she 
had  cheerfully  embarked  with  her  hus- 
band and  his  friends.    The  little  fleet  of 


thirteen  fishing-boats  were  already  within 
sight  of  the  Lagune,  when  it  was  attacked 
by  an  Austrian  brig,  which  succeeded  in 
sinking  or  capturing  eight  among  them. 
Five  escaped,  almost  by  a  miracle ;  but 
previous  fatigue  and  mental  exhaustion 
had  made  this  last  trial  too  much  for 
Annita.  She  was  already  dying,  when 
Garibaldi,  in  the  vain  hope  of  relieving 
her,  again  sought  the  coast.  To  avoid 
pursuit,  w^hich  they  felt  to  be  near  at 
nand,  the  patriots  separated  never  to 
meet  again  in  this  world.  Ugo  Bassi, 
Cicerovacchio,  and  his  young  sons,  speedi- 
ly fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Austrians, 
and  were  shot  down  like  hunted  beasts. 
Garibaldi  went  on  his  way,  followed  by 
his  children  and  hj  Origoni,  who  now 
and  then  relieved  him  from  the  task  of 
carrying  his  dying  wife.  At  length  be 
was  fain  to  lay  her  down  in  a  peasant's 
empty  hut.  Heedless  of  peril,  Origoni 
hurried  in  search  of  medical  aid,  and  the 
husband  alone  watched  by  the  exhausted 
sufferer.  Nature  could  bear  no  more,  no 
assistance  was  at  hand,  and  in  a  few  hours 
there  Annita  died.  Jealous  of  the  right 
of  bestowing  the  last  cares  on  one  so  dear, 
with  his  own  hands  Garibaldi  dug  her 
grave,  in  the  depths  of  a  wild  Romagnole 
forest,  and  laid  her  in  a  spot  known  to 
himself  alone.  Let  none  dare  to  scan  his 
feelings.  He  lived  for  his  children,  hers^ 
and  Italy  yet  remained,  and  he  looked  to 
a  day  when  he  mi^ht  avenge  Annita,  but 
the  light  of  his  life  was  gone  forever 
from  the  earth.  He  wandered  on,  and 
one  day  the  widowed  husband  and  his 
orphan  sons  arrived  at  Genoa,  a  port  of 
satety,  how,  he  would  perhaps  be  nimsdf 
scarceljr  able  to  tell. 

^gain  Garibaldi  set  forth  on  his  wan- 
derings. For  a  short  time  he  betook 
himself  to  the  United  States,  and  gained 
his  bread  by  daily  labor ;  hence  he  again 
went  to  South-America,  but  he  found  no 
opening  for  active  exertion,  and  the  home 
he  had  once  loved  had  lost  its  charm. 
He  next  undertook  some  conunercial 
voyages  to  Genoa,  and  thus  obtained  a 
little  money,  w^ith  which  he  purchased 
the  small  island  of  Caprera,  off*  the  coast 
of  Sardinia.  He  there  settled  down  with. 
a  few  devoted  friends,  resigned  to  live  by 
the  humble  avocations  of  husbandry  untd 
a  day  should  come  when  he  might  again 
draw  his  sword  for  the  freedom  of  Italy. 
The  only  political  act  he  performed  during 
these  long  years  of  deferred  hope  was  the 
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siCTature  he  hastened  to  append  to  the 
8iu>8cription  for  the  hundred  cannons  of 
Alexandria,  opened  by  Manin,  an  act 
slight  in  appearance,  yet  of  deep  signifi- 
cance, since  oy  it  he  proclaimed  his  sepa- 
ration from  Mazzini,  and  his  adherence  to 
the  national  party,  under  the  leadership 
of  Victor  Emmanuel. 

It  was,  perhaps,  this  act  that  induced 
the  King  and  Count  Cavour  to  turn  to 
Garibali  as  soon  as  the  preparations  of 
Austria  made  war  probable.  The  sum- 
mons to  Turin  foimd  him  at  Caprera,  and 
he  hastened  to  obey.  An  attachment  far 
more  sincere  than  is  usual  between  a  king 
and  his  subject  speedily  united  Victor 
Emmanuel  and  the  partisan  chief,  and 
Garibaldi  was  named  lieutenant-general, 
and  intrusted  with  the  command  of  a  body 
of  volunteers  about  to  be  formed  under 
the  name  of  Cacciatori  delle  Alpi.  These 
appointments  were  not  published,  but  the 
news  flew  from  the  summits  of  the  Alps 
to  the  extreme  point  of  Sicily,  and  the 
effect  was  as  immediate  as  when  the  fiery 
cross  was  formerly  carried  across  the 
Scottish  hills.  It  gave  a  practical  aim  in 
place  of  the  abstract  longings  of  the 
Italian  youth,  for  the  name  of  Gaidbaldi 
was  a  pledge  that  the  coming  struggle 
would  be  for  the  independence  of  Italy, 
not  for  mere  dynastic  ambition,  and  vol- 
unteers flocked  to  join  his  standard.  The 
Minister  of  War,  Delia  Marmora,  a  brave 
officer  and  a  devoted  patriot,  yet  one  too 
much  attached  to  his  habits  of  routine 
thoroughly  to  reconcile  himself  to  the  use 
of  revolutionary  arras,  and  too  rigid  a 
disciplinarian  to  appreciate  the  brilliant 
yet  somewhat  eccentric  abilities  of  the 
guerrilla  leader,  threw  many  difficulties  in 
the  way  of  the  legion,  and  thus  prevented 
its  attaining  the  strength  and  efficiency  it 
might  have  had  before  the  outbreak  of 
the  war,  but  the  King  and  Cavour  lent  a 
firm  and  consistent  support,  and  Garibaldi 
was  thus  enabled  to  surround  himself  once 
more  with  his  old  companions  in  arms, 
and  to  place  at  the  head  of  his  regiments 
two  exiles.  Colonels  Cosenz  and  Medici, 
one  of  whom  had  been  distinguished  at 
Venice,  the  other  at  Rome, 

A  new  and  more  brilliant  phase  of  the 
life  of  Garibaldi  than  any  that  had  pre- 
ceded it,  was  now  about  to  begin.  The 
necessity  of  awaiting  the  arrival  of  the 
French  artillery  for  a  while  confined  him 
to  the  walls  of  Casale,  along  with  the 
other  Italian  divisions,  but  when  the  for- 


ward movement  was  decided  upon,  the 
king  wisely  thought  that  such  a  leader, 
and  such  soldiers  as  he  had  formed,  might 
be  better  employed  than  in  sharing  the 
slow  advance  of  the  regular  army,  and  he 
acceded  to  the  wish  of  the  chief  to  be 
first  on  Lombard  soil.  Garibaldi  might 
well  feel  confidence  in  his  sons  ;  they  were 
not  five  thousand  strong  —  they  had  no 
cannon,  and  only  forty  horsemen,  but  the 
little  force  was  composed  of  nobles,  citi- 
zens, artists,  members  of  every  liberal 
profession.  The  noblest  names  of  Milan 
and  Venice  were  in  the  ranks  ;  every  man 
there  had  received  the  education  of  a 
gentleman  ;  each  knew  the  importance  of 
the  cause  he  fought  for,  and  felt  deep  and 
intelligent  confidence  in  his  chief.  That 
faith  was  needful,  for  Garibaldi  was  about 
to  lead  them  to  as  perilous  an  adventure 
as  man  ever  conceived,  and  to  demand 
from  them  exertions  unknown  to  the 
annals  of  ordinary  warfare. 

The  Allies  were  still  behind  the  Sesia,' 
when  Garibaldi,  after  drawing  off  the  at- 
tention of  the  Austrians  by  a  feint  to  the 
north  of  Arona,  suddenly  crossed  the 
Ticino  at  Sesto  Calende  during  the  night 
of  the  twenty-second  of  May,  and  marched 
upon  Varese,  a  small  town  among  the 
hills.  From  this  time  to  his  arrival  at 
Salo,  on  the  Lake  of  Garda,  a  month  later, 
his  campaign  seems  more  like  the  pages 
of  a  romance  than  the  sober  narrative  of 
history.  During  many  days  he  was  en- 
tirely cut  off  from  all  communication  with 
Piedmont,  for  the  Austrians  held  the 
shore  of  the  Lago  Maggiore ;  and  his 
reports  to  the  king,  and  the  dispatches  of 
Count  Cavour,  were  conveyed  by  the 
smugglers  ;  even  this  means  being  uncer- 
tain and  insecure.  Opposed  to  him  were 
seventeen  thousand  foot,  with  six  cannon 
and  two  divisions  of  cavalry,  commanded 
by  General  Urban,  supposed  by  the  Aus- 
trians to  be  the  only  man  capable  of  cop- 
ing with  Garibaldi  m  irregular  warfare. 

Such  difficulties  would  have  paralyzed 
one  less  hardy  than  Garibaldi ;  but  he  had 
confidence  in  himself,  in  his  soldiers,  and 
in  the  populations  whom  he  immediately 
called  to  arms ;  nor  was  his  expectation 
deceived.  Urban  marched  upon  Varese, 
and  Garibaldi,  who  had  previously  caused 
the  town  to  be  barricaded,  issued  from  it 
in  the  night,  fell  upon  the  flank  of  the  at- 
tacking column,  and  drove  it  back  at  the 
point  of  the  bayonet.  This  success  he 
followed  up  by  a  sudden  movement  on 
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Como,  whence  he  expelled  the  astoiiished 
Austrians  after  a  brilliant  skirmish  on  the 
hights  of  San  Fermo,  A  series  of  marches 
and  counter-marches  between  Como,  Va- 
rese,  and  Laveno,  ensued,*  and  sharp 
lights  were  of  nearly  daily  occurrence,  in 
which  Garibaldi  lost  many  brave  volun- 
teers, acquiring  on  the  other  hand  a  moral 
superiority  which  made  the  Austrian  sol- 
diers leave  their  quarters  sure  they  would 
be  beaten,  although  their  numbei*s  were 
ten  to  one.  There  were  moments,  how- 
ever, of  great  peril,  when  Garibaldi,  see- 
ing himself  surrounded  and  every  issue 
from  the  hills  closed,  would  bid  his  men 
disperse,  appointing  them  a  rallying-place 
many  miles  distant.  At  the  hour  fixed 
every  man  was  at  his  place,  and  the  whole 
corps,  as  united  as  though  the  bonds  of 
discipline  had  never  been  relaxed,  fell  on 
the  rear  of  the  enemy,  who  thought  to 
have  no  more  to  dread. 

The  steady  progress  of  the  Allies  soon 
allowed  Garibaldi  to  push  on  eastward. 
The  fifth  of  Juno,  he  put  his  little  force  on 
Doard  two  steamers  he  had  captured  at 
Como,  and  steamed  up  the  lake  to  Lecco, 
on  his  way  to  Jiergamo,  leaving  the  whole 
country  behind  him  free  from  Austrian 
troops,  and  peaceably  obeying  the  Sardi- 
nbm  commissioner,  to  whom  every  munici- 
pality had  hastened  to  carry  its  homage 
as  to  the  representative  of  their  lawiul 
king.  Marching  by  the  hills,  to  avoid  a 
body  of  the  enemy  whom  he  knew  to  be 
posted  on  the  high  road,  (J-aribaldi  was  al- 
ready within  a  few  miles  of  the  strong 
and  ancient  city  of  Bergamo,  when  a  de- 
putation of  its  inhabitants  came  to  inform 
him  that  the  Austrians,  terrified  at  his  ap- 

§  roach,  had  spiked  their  cannon,  aban- 
oned  their  magazines,  and  fled  during 
the  night.  His  entry  was  a  triumph*  of 
which  any  sovereign  might  have  been 
proud.  The  people  hailed  their  deliverer 
as  if  he  had  been  a  god  descended  from 
heaven,  but  no  homage,  no  ovation,  could 
turn  Garibaldi  from  his  task.     Before  dis- 


•  It  was  during  one  of  the<e  manouroni  that 
Urban  sucoccdcd  in  takinsr  Varese,  which  ho 
ordered  to  deliver  to  him  all  the  toluieco  and 
dinars  in  the  town,  five  hundred  oxen,  and  three 
millions  of  Austrian  lire,  (one  hundred  and  ten 
thousand  ]>ound!i,)  to  be  jMiid  in  three  infttallments. 
in  two.  six,  and  twenty-four  hour*.  A\'lth  great 
^fficulty  the  municipality  obtained  a  delay  until 
the  latter  term,  but  t>eforo  it  expired  Garilkaldi 
returned  from  Laveno,  and  Urban  took  to  flii^ht. 
leaving  behind  !iim  the  hostages  he  liad  seized. 


mounting  he  went  to  meet  a  coltmin  of 
Austrians  reported  to  be  advancing  from 
Brescia,  and  put  them  to  flight,  the  volan- 
teers  charging  with  the  bayonet  as  gayly 
as  if  they  had  spent  the  previous  twenty- 
four  hours  in  repose. 

At  Bergamo,  the  Cacciatori  enjoyed  a 
few  days'  rest,  while  their  general  went  to 
Milan,  to  receive  the  commands  and  well- 
merited  encomiums  of  the  king,  who,  in 
his  enthusiasm,  declared,  that  he  wonld 
joyfully  lay  aside  his  crown  and  the  cares 
of  state,  to  be  the  leader  of  a  free  corps, 
the  vanguard  of  the  Italian  Army.  Gari- 
baldi returned  decorated  with  the  gold 
medal  for  military  valor,  the  choicest  re- 
ward his  sovereign  could  bestow,  and 
loaded  with  crosses  and  decorations  for 
his  brave  men,  whom  he  was  about  to  lead 
to  an  enterprise  more  daring  than  any  that 
had  gone  before. 

From  Bergamo  to  Brescia  is  a  distance 
of  forty-five  miles  by  the  straight  road, 
the  Allies  were  not  yet  on  the  Adda,  and 
the  Austrians  held  fortified  positions  on 
the  way.  But  nothing  could  daunt  Oari- 
baldi,  and  the  name  of  Brescia,  which  is 
graven  on  every  true  Italian  heart,  with 
that  of  her  sistercity,  the  martyred  Vicen- 
za,  acted  like  magic  on  the  soldiers.  The 
little  force,  reduced  in  number  by  the  con- 
tinual skirmishes,  and  yet  more  by  the 
long  marches  of  eighteen  and  twenty 
hours,  under  the  scorching  sun,  set  forth 
by  the  by-roads.  To  Brescia!  toBresoia! 
was  the  shout  by  which  the  volunteers  en- 
couraged one  another,  if  any  sank  fmnting 
on  the  way,  and  by  which  they  replied  to 
Garibaldi's  offer  to  let  them  repose.  They 
marched  on  with  scarcely  a  halt,  until  they 
reached  the  heroic  city — the  Austrians 
had  loft  Brescia  undefended,  never  dream- 
ing of  an  attack  in  the  rear — where  they 
were  received  with  an  enthusiasm  that 
words  are  unable  to  describe.  Brescia 
alone,  full  of  reminiscences  of  her  resist- 
ance to  Haynau  in  1849,  yet  smarting  un- 
der the  sense  of  injuries  then  received, 
could  give  such  a  reception  to  her  deliv- 
erers, that  general  and  soldiers  felt  amply 
rewarded  for  all  their  toils. 

From  Brescia,  an  ex]>edition  was  sent 
to  raise  the  district  of  Idro  ;  this  we  wiQ 
describe,  as  it  was  a  curious  example  of 
Garibaldi's  half-political,  half-military  mis- 
sion. Eighteen  soUliers  were  packed  intc 
an  omnibus,  two  officers.  Colonel  Turr  and 
Major  Camuzzi,  followed  in  a  country 
cart.    No  sooner  did  they  reach  Idro^ 
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than  all  the  bells  were  set  nnging,  the  tri- 
color was  hoisted  on  every  steeple,  the 
munidipality  proclaimed  Victor  Emmanu- 
el, and  the  two  officers  returned  with  two 
hundred  and  fifty  fresh  recruits,  eager  to 
join  the  legion,  leaving  their  own  men  as 
a  ^rrison. 

Despite  his  numerical  superiority.  Ur- 
ban, henuned  in  between  Garibaldi,  who 
was  raising  the  whole  country  around  him, 
and  the  advancing  allied  army,  was  glad 
to  escape  by  forced  marches.  But  at  this 
moment,  the  volunteers,  elated  by  their 
almost  fabulous  success,  were  nearly  be- 
trayed by  it  to  their  own  destruction. 
Unused  to  calculate  numbers,  they,  after 
leaving  Brescia,  attacked,  at  Castenedolo, 
a  vastly  superior  force,  during  the  absence 
of  Garibaldi,  occupied  in  leading  another 
column.  The  Austrians  were  close  to  their 
reserves,  and  though  beaten  at  first,  they 
were  soon  able  to  repulse  the  volunteers 
with  heavy  loss.  Yet  the  latter  turned  so 
fiercely  to  charge  with  the  bayonet,  that 
the  victorious  enemy  dared  not  pursue 
them,  and  a  few  days  later.  Garibaldi  en- 
camped at  Salo,  on  the  Lake  of  Garda, 
within  one  short  month  of  hi^  leaving 
Piedmont.  When  the  Allies  crossed  the 
Chiese,  he  was  detached  to  the  Valtellina, 
to  defend  the  defile  of  the  Stelvio,  whence 
it  was  apprehended  the  Austrians  might 
descend  towards  Milan,  after  the  armies 
should  have  passed  the  Mincio,  and  Gene- 
ral Cialdini,  with  his  division,  was  sent  in 
support  to  the  Tonale  pass,  another  issue 
from  the  Trentino,  or  Italian  Tyrol,  a  pro- 
vince which  the  Congress  of  Vienna,  and 
deep-lying  political  and  military  schemes 
for  the  perpetual  subjugation  of  Italy,  has 
attached  to  the  German  Confederation  in 
spite  of  nature  and  geography.* 

Throughout  the  campaign,  Garibaldi 
and  his  sons  were  the  favorite  heroes  of 
Italy.  He  was  every  where  the  precursor 
of  the  regular  armies,  and  every  other 

*  The  Trentino  is  a  province  inhabited  by  Ita- 
lians, lying  to  the  south  of  the  great  chain  of  Alps, 
although  inclosed  by  a  lower  range  of  hills,  pierced 
by  five  passes,  which  give  entrance  to  Lombardy 
and  Venetla.  It  is  thus  a  huge  natural  fortress, 
whence  the  Austrians  can  sally,  while  an  army, 
-warring  on  behalf  of  Italy,  can  not  pursue  them, 
if  in  retreat,  without  violating  the  territory  of  the 
German  Confederation  —  a  most  convenient  ar- 
rangement for  Austria.  Had  the  war  gone  on, 
she  would  probably  have   abandoned  the  open 

Slains  of  Venetia,  and,  issuing  from  the  TVentmo, 
Ave  endeavored  to  cut  off  &6  Allies  firom  their 
base  of  operationa. 


issue  for  popular  enthusiasm  being  dam- 
med up,  by  the  strict  discipline  inculcated 
in  all  the  revolutionized  provinces,  it 
rushed  with  double  force  into  the  only 
channel  left  open.  From  the  time  Gari- 
baldi left  Piedmont,  he  never  received  any 
assistance  from  the  Treasury,  or  the  Minis- 
try of  War.  Nor  did  he  stand  in  need  of 
it.  The  Lombard  towns  vied  with  each 
other  in  the  receptions  they  gave  him. 
Voluntary  offerings  filled  his  military 
chest,  the  lists  of  enrollment  he  opened  in 
every  citv  were  covered  with  signatures, 
so  that  his  force  at  last  amounted  to  up- 
wards of  fifteen  thousand  men.  Bergamo 
armed  and  clothed  two  thousand  of  his 
recruits,  Como  fourteen  hundred,  while 
Lodi  gave  fifty-two  thousand  francs,  with- 
out specifying  any  number ;  other  towns 
were  no  less  liberal,  and  besides  these 
special  gifts,  his  soldiers,  who  often  ar- 
rived in  a  city  ragged  and  barefoot,  (for 
they  carried  nothing  but  their  arms  and 
ammunition,)  never  left  it  unprovided 
with  shoes  and  clean  shirts.  Their  coarse 
and  simple  uniforms  were  fitted  for  their 
hard  life,  and  it  was  a  touching  sight  to 
see  men  white-handed  and  gently  nurtur- 
ed, wearing  it  as  a  distinction  which  cast 
honor  on  the  noblest  name,  and  gayly  en- 
during the  toils,  and  submitting  to  the 
stern  discipline  of  the  Cacciatori  delle 
Alpi.  Uninured  to  fiitigue,  they  often 
sank  under  the  long  marches  which  were 
usually  directed  across  country,  and  the 
hospitals  were  crowded  with  sick,  yet 
even  they  were  roused  by  the  sound  of  the 
musketry*  The  name  of  their  leader,  at 
all  times  the  battle-cry,  seemed  a  spell 
potent  to  raise  even  the  dying,  and  such 
was  their  eageniess  for  the  fight,  that  on 
one  occasion,  eight  soldiers,  who  lay  ill, 
rose  from  their  beds,  and  hurried  to  par- 
take the  peril  of  their  comrades.  Two 
fell,  two  were  carried  to  the  rear  despe- 
ratelv  wounded,  the  remaining  four  crept 
painfully  back  to  the  hospital  at  the  close 
of  the  day. 

The  troops  of  Garibaldi  were  the  last 
to  exchange  shots  with  the  enemy,  as  they 
had  been  the  first  to  leave  the  sheltering 
ramparts  of  Cassale.  The  chief  was  at  the 
foot  of  the  Stelvio,  and  had  already  en- 

faged  the  Austrians  in  several  sharp 
ghts,  winning  successes  he  was  forbidden 
to  follow  up,  lest  pursuit  should  lead  to  a 
violation  of  Germanic  territory,  when  he 
received  intelligence,  first  of  the  armistice, 
then  of  the  convention   of  Villafranca. 
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Deep  and  strange  was  the  impression  that 
peace  made  on  all  Italy.  The  brief,  rude, 
yet  vague  message,  borne  by  the  electric 
wire,  flew  through  the  Peninsula,  crushing 
highly  excited  hopes,  and  quenching  fiery 
enthusiasm.  The  aspect  of  cities  changed 
as  at  the  wave  of  a  magic  wand.  Grief 
was  as  plainly  legible  on  every  face  as  joy 
had  been  but  a  few  short  hours  before.  A 
funeral  veil  seemed  to  have  been  suddenly 
flung  over  Milan,  Turin,  Florence,  and  to 
have  enveloped  all  classes  in  its  sable  folds. 
The  desolation  of  Venetia  who  shall  por- 
tray ?  From  the  tower  of  St.  Mark,  the 
Venetians  had  been  watching  every  move- 
ment of  the  French  fleet,  as  it  lay  in  the 
ofling ;  from  the  ramparts  of  Verona,  the 
citizens  had  been  straining  their  eyes,  to 
catch  a  sight  of  the  tricolor  flag  of  the  de- 
liverer, and  a  few  curt  words  declared  all 
hope  to  be  at  an  end.  Many  there  were 
who  cut  short  their  days  in  utter  despair, 
many  to  whom  God  in  liis  mercy  sent  mad- 
ness as  a  relief  from  thought,*  and  through- 
out the  length  and  breadth  of  Italy,  the 
phrase,  "  Venetia  remains  under  the  scep- 
ter of  Austria,"  seemed  likely  to  prove 
the  death-knell  to  hope  and  faith,  to  liberty 
and  order. 

Then  was  seen  the  stniggle  which  shook 
the  soul  of  a  whole  nation,  as  that  of  a 
single  man.  All  the  passions  that  can  agi- 
tate a  human  breast  contended  for  mastery 
in  the  minds  of  millions  of  men.  Grief, 
rage,  fear  of  the  worse  that  might  follow, 
since  such  misery  could  befall,  dire  susj)!- 
cion  of  all  who  had  been  most  implicitly 
trusted,  united  to  render  sober  judgment 
impossible,  and  the  people  were  tossed  on 
the  waves  of  angry  passion,  as  a  rudder- 
less ship  on  a  mighty  sea.  Men,  who  had 
ever  been  noted  for  the  moderation  of 
their  opinions,  cried  "  Viva  Mazzini,"  as 
if  to  testify  to  a  new-bom  conviction,  that 
violence  and  extreme  measures  alone  could 
henceforth  avail  to  save  Italy.  Then  came 
iutelligcn(;e  that  would  have  seemed  calcu- 
lated to  highten  the  excitement,  and 
which  proved  the  means  of  bringing  men 
to  consider  calmly  what  could  yet  be  done 
— ^intelligence  of  the  resignation  of  Count 
Cavour,  of  the  undisguised  despair  of 
Victor  Emmanuel.    All  learned  that  the 

*  Delicacy  towards  the  Burrivon  forbids  all  al* 
lusions  to  the  names  of  these  unhappy  victims  of 
their  too  intense  patriotism,  yet  the  lact  is  certain, 
and  many  in  Milan  coald  testify  to  its  occurrence 
among  the  circle  of  their  own  personal  acquaint- 
anee. 


king  felt  with  his  people,  that  the  minister 
had  renounced  power  rather  than  consent 
to  the  hateful  peace.  The  light  of  hope 
broke  through  the  clouds  of  despair,  and 
the  future  of  Italy  was  saved.  It  is  to  the 
eternal  honor  of  the  Italians  that  they 
should  have  passed  through  this  fearful 
ordeal  without  a  single  act  of  violence 
having  been  attempted.  One  moment  had 
sufficed  apparently  to  shatter  all  the  hopes 
that  had  been  so  systematically  excited,  so 
sedulously  fostered,  and  to  deprive  them 
of  that  entire  independence  which  .had 
been  promised  as  the  recompense  for  their 
unquestioning  obedience,  yet  not  an  insult 
was  offered  to  those  who  inflicted  this 
crushing  disappointment.  Sympathy  was 
felt  for  the  vexation  that  the  army 
was  conceived  to  experience  at  the  sud- 
den interruption  of  its  dazzling  career, 
(an  impression  confirmed  by  the  bearing 
both  of  officers  and  men,)  and  the  French 
Emperor,  though  received  coldly,  was 
greeted  with  the  respect  due  to  one  who, 
however  he  had  fallen  short  of  his  sponta- 
neous promises,  had  yet  risked  his  lite,  and 
shed  the  blood  of  his  soldiers  for  the  free- 
dom of  Italy. 

With  "his  great  Italian  heart.  Garibaldi 
partook  all  the  feelings  of  his  countrymen. 
In  his  camp,  near  Lovere,  he  shared  their 
grief  and  anger,  and  his  first  impulse  on 
hearing  of  the  peace  was  to  throw  up  his 
command.  He  wrote  at  once  to  the  king, 
but  at  the  entreaty  of  his  roval  master  he 
was  speedily  induced  to  withdraw  his  re- 
signation. It  was  well  for  Italy  that  Victor 
Emmanuel  possessed  this  influence  over 
the  mind  of  the  popular  chief.  The  re- 
tirement of  Garibaldi  at  such  a  moment 
would  have  been  as  fatal  in  its  effects  as 
that  of  Cavour  was  salutary.  Count  Ca- 
vour, essentially  a  war-minister,  committed 
to  undying  enmity  to  Austria,  could  not 
have  signed  anv  document  relative  to  the 
peace  without  belying  his  whole  career ; 
but  had  Garibaldi,  a  military  leader,  un- 
connected with  politics  or  diplomacy, 
given  up  his  commission,  all  Italy  would 
nave  seen  in  the  act  a  proof  that  the  Sardi- 
nian monarch  and  government  had  aban* 
doned  her  cause  for  the  rich  bribe  of 
Lombardy,  The  faith  that  the  hero  would 
never  serve  a  party  interest  was  so  strong 
that  the  intelligence  of  his  retaining  the 
command  of  his  troops  knit  yet  tighter  the 
hearts  of  the  people  to  their  sovereign, 
and  when  he  issued  a  proclamation  ending 
with  the  words,  ^^  Be  ever  true  to  the  cause 
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of  Italian  independence — ^long  live  Victor 
Emmanuel,  our  king ! "  the  shout  went 
forth  from  the  narrow  limits  of  the  Alpine 
camp  and  was  echoed  back  from  the  banks 
of  Amo  and  the  forests  of  Romagna. 

Harsh  and  paradoxical  as  the  assertion 
may  seem,  we  believe  that  the  abandon- 
ment of  Venice  was  the  pledge  for  the 
future  of  Italy.  It  is  most  painful  to  be- 
hold the  condition  of  the  unhappy  pro- 
vinces of  Venetia  weighed  down  by 
ruthless  taxation,  oppressed  by  a  hungry 
and  disappointed  soldiery  ;*  it  is  grievous 
to  think  of  noble  women  cast  into  solitary 
confinement  like  Madam  Contarini;  of 
peaceful  citizens  torn  from  their  homes  at 
dead  of  night  and  shut  up  in  the  dungeons 
of  German  fortresses,  their  goods  confis- 
cated, and  their  families  left  in  penury ; 
but  if  we  can  divest  ourselves  of  indivi- 
dual sympathy,  we  may  deem  that  all  the 
tears  shed  in  Venetia  are  ahnost  necessary 
to  water  the  infant  tree  of  Italian  unity 
and  independence.  In  the  narrative  of  the 
Evangelist,  Christ  suffers  for  the  redemp- 
tion of  the  world — in  ordinary  life,  indi- 
vidual woe  is  often  the  source  of  the 
general  weal,  and  heavy  as  is  the  cross 
that  Venetia  now  bears,  it  may  prove  the 
symbol  of  the  salvation  of  all  Italy.  None 
could  have  wished  this  heavy  burden  to 
be  cast  on  a  city  so  endeared  to  every  stu- 
dent of  historic  or  artistic  lore,  that  v  enice 
appeals  to  our  sympathy  with  a  charm 
only  less  than  that  of  our  native  homes. 
However  beneficial  the  consequence  that 
may  ultimately  ensue,  yet  as  fate  has  de- 
creed that  the  burden  shall  be  borne  yet 
awhile,  it  were  well  that  none  should  let 
sorrow  blind  them  to  what  compensation 
circumstances  may  admit,  and  we  will 
briefly  state  the  reasons  that  tend  to  miti- 
gate our  regret. 

History  shows,  that  the  more  easily  a 
nation  wms  its  liberty,  the  less  likely  it  is 
to  maintain  what  it  has  acquired.  Had 
the  war  continued,  in  all  human  probability 
the  Austrians  would  have  been  driven  back 
from  the  Mincio  to  the  Isonzo  even  more 
rapidly  than  from  the  Ticino  to  the  Lom- 
bard frontier,  nay,  therels  great  reason  to 
believe   that   the  celebrated  quadrangle 

*  On  the  5th  of  July  last,  the  city  of  Venice 
was  ordered  by  the  governor,  Count  Bissingen,  to 
pay  1,200,000  florins  (£120,000)  in  six  days.  The 
y^riy  taxes  imposed  on  Venetia  amount  to  87,- 
28S,820  lire.  This  year  there  were  additional  war 
taxes,  and  a  forced  loan  of  45,000,000  of  florins. 
Tho  estinated  income  of  Venetia  is  65,488,861  lire. 
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might  have  been  taken  with  less  sacrifice 
of  life  and  time  than  had  been  anticipated. 
The  armaments  of  Verona  are  now  known 
to  have  been  incomplete,  and  the  Hunga- 
rian and  Polish  garrison  of  Mantua  had 
arranged  to  open  the  gates  at  the  first 
demonstration  of  an  attack.  Every  thing 
was  agreed  upon  and  the  day  fixed,  when 
the  sudden  conclusion  of  the  armistice 
obliged  the  officer  who  had  conducted  the 
negotiations  to  send  word  to  his  confede- 
rates within  the  fortress,  that  the  execution 
of  the  scheme  must  be  delayed,  and  a  few 
days  later  it  was,  of  course,  necessarily 
abandoned.  Had  independence  been  won 
by  so  slight  and  short  an  effort,  had  the 
Austrian  power  thus  suddenly  and  entirely 
collapsed,  would  the  Italians  have  been 
united  in  taking  the  measures  necessary  to 
prevent  its  return  at  some  future  period  ? 
We  know  that  the  great  mass  of  the  Ita- 
lian nation  is  ready  to  make  any  sacrifice 
for  independence,  and  that  the  noblest 
minds  among  her  sons  do  not  scruple  to 
declare,  that  if,  once  freed,  Italy  were  una- 
ble to  defend  her  liberties  and  guard  them 
with  her  own  sword,  she  would  deserve  to 
fall  back  into  slavery,  but  too  easy  victory 
might  have  engendered  contempt  for  the 
foe,  and  opened  a  door  to  many  municipal 
and  provincial  jealousies  and  rivalries.  In 
the  rejoicings  for  the  conquests  of  a  potent 
ally,  the  necessity  for  self-sacrifice  might 
have  been  forgotten  and  have  thrown  many 
difficulties  in  the  way  of  a  strong  organi- 
zation of  Italy.  JVbw,  the  consciousness 
that  the  enemy  is  near,  looking  down  from 
the  ramparts  of  Mantua  and  Verona,  to 
profit  by  any  sign  of  disunion,  comes  home 
to  every  true  Italian  heart,  and  before 
many  years  have  passed,  the  spirit  now 
working  will  weld  the  different  provinces 
so  thoroughly  together,  that  the  differ- 
ences between  Tuscan  and  Piedmontese 
will  become  as  little  dangerous  to  their 
common  character  as  Italians  as  those  be- 
tween Alsatian  and  Gascon  are  to  the 
unity  of  France ;  and  the  union  will  be 
far  more  likely  to  prove  satisfactory  if  the 
provinces  jom  Sardinia  by  their  own 
solemn  and  deliberate  choice,  rather  than 
in  obedience  to  the  fortime  of  war. 

No  greater  proof  is  needed  than  the 
events  that  have  just  taken  place  in  Cenr 
tral  Italy.  But  a  few  months  since,  the 
withdrawal  of  the  Austrians,  and  the  flight 
of  the  quasi-native  authorities,  left  the 
populations  entirely  to  themselves.  They 
were  unused  to  self-government,  and  mill- 
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tary  power  alone  had  restrained  their  pas- 
sions for  years.  The  people  sent  to  Turin 
for  Italian  rulers,  and  a  remarkable  symp- 
tom soon  made  manifest  their  aptitude  for 
order.  Brigandage  suddenly  eeased,  poli- 
tical assassination  disappeared,  even  ordi- 
nary crime  diminished  in  a  striking  de- 
free.  A  Sardinian  governor  and  a  few 
alf-drilled  national  guards  achieved  in  a 
few  hours  what  thousands  of  Austrian 
soldiers,  aided  by  troops  of  gens-d'armes 
and  a  powerful  police,  had  failed  to  do  in 
ten  years.  At  first  sight  this  fact  appears 
so  surprising  as  to  bailie  all  explanation. 
K  we  reflect,  however,  wo  may  perceive 
that  the  people  had  been  going  through 
a  course  of  education  ever  since  1848. 
Under  every  disguise  and  pretext  the 
secret  agents  of  Austria  were  constantly 
urging  them  to  disorder  and  revolt,  while 
her  organs  in  the  German  press  never 
ceased  to  portray  the  anarchical  tendencies 
and  municipal  dissensions  of  the  Italians. 
Thus  the  populations  were  enabled  to  see 
their  own  former  errors  as  in  a  glass,  they 
were  struck  by  the  deformity  of  the  por- 
trait, and  perceiving  at  the  same  time  that 
the  real  object  of  the  "  agents  provoca- 
teurs "  must  be  the  advantage  of  Austria, 
they  discovered  what  they  were  hence- 
forth to  avoid,  under  pain  of  eternal  servi- 
tude. So  deeply  rooted  was  this  convic- 
tion, that  not  even  the  deep  calculation  of 
their  flying  rulers,  who,  (with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  Duchess  of  Parma,)  anxious  to 
conduce  to  the  fulfillment  of  their  own 
prophecies  of  anarchy,  ordered  all  the 
persons  employed  under  their  govern- 
ment immediately  to  interrupt  their  la- 
bors, could  sting  them  into  momentary 
forgetfulness.  Thus,  the  order  and  modera- 
tion we  are  now  admiring  are  the  direct 
result  of  the  calculations  and  over-strenu- 
ous efforts  of  the  Hapsburgh  Dukes. 
Whatever  the  secret  motive  of  the  Em- 
peror Napoleon  in  drawing  up  the  pre- 
liminaries of  Villafranca,  the  clause  per- 
mitting the  return  of  the  self-exiled  sove- 
reigns has  had  an  effect  ho  could  scarcely 
have  anticipated,  unless,  indeed,  his  de-^ 
sign  was  to  provoke  a  fresh  and  more 
striking  manifestation  of  the  wishes  and 
capacities  of  the  Italian  nation. 

■No  disorder  followed  the  recall  of  the 
Piedmontese  commissioners.  Modena 
and  Parma  quietly  united  themselves 
under  the  dictatorship  of  the  Roman 
Farini ;  Tuscany  was  governed  apart  by 
Baron  Ricasoli;   Romagna,  by  Colonel 


Cipriani.  History  presents  few  spectacles 
more  grand  than  that  we  have  so  lately 
T^dtnessed.  Even  our  own  revolution  of 
1688  can  hardly  stand  a  comparison.  An 
elective  law  on  the  broadest  base  was 
promulgated,  and  all  classes  hastened  to 
the  poll,  even  the  less  educated  displaying 
an  eagerness  to  take  advantage  of  their 
privilege,  rare  in  our  own  country.  The 
men  most  distinguished  for  birth,  namei 
beneficence,  science,  wealth,  were  returned 
by  large  majorities.  The  elections  were 
unsullied  by  the  slightest  excess,  and 
when  the  assemblies  met,  they  with  sin- 
gular unanimity  voted  the  expulsion  of 
their  ancient  rulers,  and  the  union  with 
Sardinia;  and  then,  their  task  accom- 
plished, prorogued  themselves,  wisely  di- 
vining that  in  such  troubled  times  a  dic- 
tatorship alone  could  hope  to  obtain  a 
favorable  solution. 

That  the  smaller  duchies  should  arrive 
at  this  decision  need  excite  no  surprise. 
Forming  part  of  the  vast  Valley  of  the 
Po,  their  geographical  and  commerdal 
tendencies  lead  them  to  seek  union  with 
Lombardy  and  Piedmont,  and  for  the  last 
ten  years  they  have  aspired  to  realize  the 
wish  revealed  by  universal  suffrage  in 
1848.  The  Legations  so  abhor  their 
priestly  rulers,  that  even  in  the  last  cen- 
tury they  hailed  with  delight  their  trans- 
fer to  republican  France  by  the  treaty  of 
Tolentino  ;  and  whatever  Mr.  Bowyer 
and  other  Irish  members  may  be  pleased 
to  think  or  say,  we  can  not  douot  that 
they  would  prefer  any  government  what- 
soever to  that  of  the  Vicar  of  Christ. 
But  we  own  that  we  scarcely  ventured  to 
anticipate  the  unanimity  of  the  Tuscan 
Assembly ;  and  we  appeal  to  it  as  a  testi- 
mony to  the  truth  of  our  remarks  on  the 
indirect  beneficial  consequences  of  the 
peace  of  Villafranca. 

The  autonomy  of  Tuscany  had  for  cen- 
turies been  strongly  marked ;  the  people 
had  few  positive  grievances  to  complain 
of ;  and  though  the  princes  of  Hapsburg 
Lorraine  had  conferred  no  lasting  benefits 
on  their  subiects,  they  were  undistin- 
guished by  the  positive  and  individual 
wickedness  of  the  Dukes  of  Parma  and 
Modena,  and  had  they  yielded  with  a 
good  grace  to  the  request  urged  by  Cava- 
liere    Buoncompagni,*    on    the    twenty- 

*  His  diflpatch  of  the  abore  date  refleett  eqiuil 
honor  on  the  Minister  who  ordered  and  the  repr*- 
sentatlTe  who  drew  it  up,  and  it  the  beat  proof  of 
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fourth  of  April  last,  they  might  at  this 
hour  have  reigned  undisturbed,  under 
shelter  of  an  alliance  with  Victor  Em- 
manuel. They  refused,  and  went  their 
way,  the  departure  of  the  Grand-ducal 
&mily  making  as  little  sensation  in  the 
country  it  had  governed  for  one  hundred 
and  twenty-two  years,  as  that  of  any 
ordinary  traveler.  The  protectorate  of 
the  '^  honest "  king  was  sought  as  a  means 
of  assisting  in  the  war,  but  few  then  really 
thought  of  a  fusion  under  his  scepter,  and 
those  few  had  but  little  hope  of  seeing 
their  wishes  realized.  The  Tuscans  were 
content  to  await  events,  and  had  Venetia 
been  freed  as  speedily  as  Lombardy,  we 
will  venture  to  say  they  would  never 
have  been  willing  to  sacrifice  their  ad- 
ministrative independence.  The  peace 
carried  to  all  hearts  the  stem  conviction 
that  self-sacrifice  alone  could  enable  Italy 
to  resist  the  still  remaining  power  of 
Austria,  and  annul  her  influence  in  the 
Confederation,  if  that  strange  conception 
were  ever  destined  to  see  the  light.  This 
belief  bore  speedy  fruits;  the  electors 
asked  but  one  pledge  of  the  representa- 
tives to  whom  they  confided  their  destiny ; 
and  when  the  descendants  of  the  grand 
old  republicans  of  Florence  met  again  in 
the  hall  of  the  Cinque-Cento,  in  that  palace 
which  is  as  a  very  temple  of  historic 
grandeur,  the  issue  was  not  doubtful. 
There  they  stood  once  more,  the  bearers 
of  names  that  adorn  the  pages  of  Guicci- 
ardini  and  Sismondi.  Gino  Capponi,  de- 
scended from  that  Pietro  who  once  beard- 
ed the  French  monarch  in  his  tent ;  Strozzi, 
of  yet  more  princely  line ;  Ugolino  della 
Gherardesca,  whose  name  can  never  die 
while  the  verse  of  Dante  lives ;  with  many 
more  of  Idndred,  if  not  equal  fame*  The 
old  spirit  of  Florence  seemed  to  descend 
upon  them  as  they  left  that  ancient  hall 
BO  replete  with  glorious  memories,  and 
went  in  solemn  procession  to  pray  the 
blessing  of  God  in  the  fane  that  Brunel- 
leschi  raised  and  IVIichael  Angelo  admired, 
with  humble  doubt  of  his  own  power  to 
emulate.  May  their  prayer  be  heard  both 
in  heaven  and  on  earth,  and  the  double 
decision  they  came  to  with  such  calm 
dignity,  such  resolute  courage,  such  dis- 
dain both  of  secret  menace  and  of  deceit* 
fnl  lures,  avail  for  the  good  of  Tuscany 
and  the  future  of  Italy. 

t]i«  ^dntereftedneat  of  Piedmont  in  the  Italian 
qneitiatt. 


Many  of  these  men  have  lived  in  familiar 
intercourse  with  the  Grand-ducal  family, 
yet  not  a  voice  was  raised  in  defense  of 
the  princes  who  had  sought  shelter  in  the 
Austrian  camp,  and  gone  forth  to  battle 
with  the  vanquished  of  Solferino.  Not 
even  under  shelter  of  the  ballot  was  a 
single  vote  recorded  in  their  favor.  With 
peculiar  tact  the  Assembly  assigned,  as 
the  motive  for  its  vote,  the  simple  feet 
that  the  ruler  had  abandoned  his  country 
at  the  commencement  of  a  national  war. 
Thus  every  citizen  who  had  not  quitted 
Tuscany  was  enabled  consistently  to  ad- 
here to  the  vote  of  exclusion.  The  far- 
ther question  then  remained — Should  Tus- 
cany unite  herself  to  Northern  Italy,  or 
seek  to  become  the  center  of  a  kingdom 
to  be  offered  to  Prince  Napoleon,  whose 
matrimonial  alliance  with  the  House  of 
Savoy  might  make  him  almost  appear  an 
Italian  prince?  We  are  ready  to  ac- 
knowledge that  the  personal  dislike  of, 
and  contempt  for  this  candidate,  dating 
from  his  earliest  years,  may  have  had 
something  to  do  w4th  the  unanimity  of 
the  decision  ;  but  we  believe  that,  after 
Villafranca,  the  union  would,  in  any  case, 
have  been  voted  by  a  large  majority. 
Italy  for  the  Italians,  is  the  one  thing 
aspired  to ;  and  all  classes  have  a  strong 
persuasion,  that  were  they  once  united 
under  a  single  scepter,  the  Austrian  ten- 
ure of  Venetia  would  not  be  of  long  dura- 
tion. 

But  all  these  signs  of  the  temper  of 
men's  minds  in  Italy  would  be  of  small 
avail  for  the  future  were  they  not  accom- 
panied by  other  symptoms  of  far  deeper 
import.  We  have  no  wish  to  depreciate 
the  abnegation  displayed  by  the  Assem- 
blies, or  the  order  maintained  among  the 
people.  We  know  how  difficult  a  task  is 
national  sacrifice,  since  vanity  may  readily 
oppose  it  under  the  cloak  of  patriotism ; 
we  are  aware  how  hard  it  was  to  rouse  the 
despondent,  and  to  bridle  the  indignant ; 
to  maintain  order,  and  to  unite  all  classes 
in  a  common  effort,  embarrassed  as  the 
dictators  necessarily  were  by  the  uncer- 
tainties of  the  future,  and  by  the  intrigues 
of  the  Mazzinians,  and  of  the  priestly 
party,  both  of  whom  saw  their  only  hope 
m  disturbance.  All  honor  is  due  to  tho 
populations,  to  their  representatives,  and 
to  the  dictators,  men  who  unite  great 
talent  with  singular  firmness  of  character,, 
and  steadfast  clearness  of  vision ;  but  we 
say  again,  that  were  these  the  only  signs 
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visible,  so  many  virtues  would  but  serve 
to  adorn  the  victim,  and  render  its  fate 
more  lamented,  not  to  avert  the  final 
sacrifice. 

Were  the  provinces  of  Central  Italy 
content  with  sending  deputations  to  offer 
their  crowns  to  Victor  Emmanuel,  did 
they  rest  satisfied  with  the  formal  and 
often-repeated  assurance  of  Napoleon  III., 
that  he  will  neither  undertake  nor  sanc- 
tion any  armed  intervention,  we  should 
even  yet  despair  of  the  future  of  Italy. 
There  is,  indeed,  a  moral  certainty  that 
the  French  Emperor  will  not  endeavor  to 
coerce  the  nation  he  has  so  lately  delivered, 
and  if  Austria  bo  thoroughly  convinced 
that  any  attempt  at  violence  on  her  part 
will  be  opposed  by  France,  the  lesson 
taught  at  Solferino  will  probably  induce 
her  sullenly  to  acquiesce,  for  the  present, 
in  the  aggrandizement  of  Sardinia.  But 
this  moral  certainty  is  not  enough,  and 
the  real  test  of  the  fitness  of  the  Italians 
for  freedom  is  the  union  of  the  menaced 
provinces,  and  the  readiness  of  the  inhab- 
itants to  give  money  and  life  in  support 
of  their  decisions. 

Fortunately  this  test  is  not  wanting. 
In  the  spirit  of  the  old  Lombard  league, 
that  once  saved  Italy  from  the  spoiler,  the 
modern  Italians  have  united  themselves 
for  a  common  resistance.  The  govern- 
ments are  well  aware  that  besides  the 
Austrians,  there  are  many  elements  of 
mischief  abroad;  that  the  Pope,  whose 
name  in  the  older  time  to  which  we  have 
alluded,  was  synonymous  with  resistance 
to  the  foreigner,  has  now  gone  over  to  the 
foe.  Alexander  III.  formed  the  Lombard 
League,  the  io\Yn  erected  for  its  defense, 
Alessandria  della  Paglia,  received  his 
name,  and  by  a  strange  coincidence  has 
even  lately  proved  a  solid  bulwark  against 
German  invasion.  P*ius  IX.  allowed  Pe- 
rugia to  be  sacked,  and  rewarded  those 
who  did  the  bloody  deed.  His  troops  are 
even  now  assembling  at  La  Cattolica,  and 
might  any  day  invade  Romagna.  The 
lianished  dukes  may  perhaps  attempt  mis- 
chief with  the  secret  assistance  of  Austria, 
and  we  know  that  the  few,  yet  active  and 
reckless,  partisans  of  Mazzini  are  doing 
their  best  to  excite  troubles  within  the 
border.  Union  is  the  only  defense  against 
these  divers  dangers,  and,  in  our  opinion, 
nothing  augurs  better  for  the  future,  than 
tliat  the  three  governments  should  have 
hastened  to  conclude  a  league  for  their 


mutual  support,  and  have  united  their 
armies  under  a  single  chief. 

There  are  many  leaders  in  Italy  whose 
talents  and  honesty  are  beyond  dispute, 
but  one  man  only  was  to  be  found  above 
all  suspicion  or  cavil.     That  man  was 
Garibaldi.    It  is  not  his  talents,  however 
signally  proved,  that  give  him  bis  one- 
qualed  influence.    It  is  his  moral  charao« 
ter  that  makes  him  the  only  man  able  to 
tame  or  bend  the  wild  spirits  that  are  gath- 
ering for  the  defense  of  Central  Italy.* 
He  has  lived  with  the  life  of  his  people, 
and  bom  of  their  breath,  his  turn  has  now 
come  to  sway  their  passions  at  his  will. 
The  boldest  shrink  from  his  displeasure, 
and  submit  without  a  murmur  to  the  stem 
discipline  he  enforces,  for  all  know  his  in- 
flexible severity  whenever  he  deems  his 
anger  just.    The  calmer  spirits  confide  in 
his  fatherly  care,  and  all  know  that  when- 
ever the  trumpet  sounds,  he  will  seek  his 
place  in  the  van,  with  his  usual  haughty 
defiance  of  death.    The  personal  intrepid- 
ity of  a  leader  is  alwavs  sure  to  endear 
him  to  his  soldiers,  and  is  a  necessary  quali- 
fication in  the  chief  of  bands  so  motley  as 
those  Garibaldi  now  commands.   But  even 
this  is  not  the  chief  cause  of  that  general's 
magic  power.    The  secret  lies  in  the  know- 
ledge that  his  life  is  one  devoted  to  Italy, 
for  his  readiness  to  engage  the  tridned 
troops  of  Austria,  or  the  Swiss  mercena- 
ries of  the  Pope,  can  not  be  questioned, 
and  condemnation  of  all  republican  at- 
tempts come  with  double  force  from  the 
lips  of  him  who  so  long  fought  the  battles 
of  the  republic,  and  first  suffered  for  his 
participation  in  the  plots  of  MazzinL 

Some  may  be  disposed  to  mistrust  the 
troops  now  imited  under  command  of 
Garibaldi,  on  account  of  the  various  ele- 
ments from  which  they  are  composed. 
The  three  governments  who  appointed 
him,  have,  however,  confidence  in  hb 
ability  to  weld  the  mass  into  a  compact 
army,  as  a  skillfiil  swordsmith  forms  a  fine 
and  sharp-edged  blade  out  of  what  seemed 


*  General  Fantl  has  also  been  appointed  to  a 
command  in  Central  Italy,  but  it  has  not  been  offi- 
cially stated  whether  he  will  be  under  the  orden 
of  Garibaldi  or  supenor  to  him.  The  well-known 
patriotism  of  the  general  makes  ns  hop«  and  bo- 
lieve  the  former.  His  great  talents  and  scientlfie 
acquirements  will  no  doubt  be  of  the  greatest  aer- 
vice  in  that  case,  but  they  could  hardlv  replace 
the  moral  ascendency  which  Garibaldi  alone  pot* 
sessec 
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a  rough  lump  of  iron.    The  elements  be 
governs  are  indeed  various.    The  Tuscan 
division  of  regular  troops,  disciplined  by 
Austrian  officers,  numbers  nearlv  thirteen 
thousand  men;  the  corps  of  Mezzacapo, 
composed  of  fiery  Romagnole  volunteers, 
ten  thousand  to  twelve  thousand ;  that  of 
QoselU  three  thousand  to  four  thousand. 
Besides  these  troops,  which  have  been 
organized  some  months,  the  gendarmerie 
and  revenue-guards,  (guardie  di  Finanza,) 
an  armed  body,  may  be  counted  upon,  and 
two  fresh  brigades  of  six  thousand  men 
each  are  forming  at  Modena,  and  other 
corps,  both  in  Tuscany  and  Romagna. 
The  little  army  is  also  tolerably  provided 
with  artillery,  having  three  or  four  field- 
batteries  of  eight  guns.     The  Sarduiian 
government  has  also  done  what  in  it  lay 
to  swell  the  number  of  the  central  Italian 
army,  by  at  once  discharging  the  volun- 
teers whose  services  it  had  a  right  to  re- 
t^  for  a  year  after  the  termination  of  the 
war,  and  they  are  now  crowding  across 
the  Po,  and  though  Garibaldi,  on  accept- 
ing his  new  command,  was  obliged  to  sot 
free  the  Cacciatori  delli  Alpi,  with  whose 
idd  he  had  worked  such  miracles,  we  can 
not  doubt  that  personal  devotion  to  their 
chief  and  love  of  Italy  will  induce  great 
numbers  to  follow  his  standard.     In  a 
word,  to  judge  the  future  by  the  past, 
the  leader  is  such,  that  while  Garibaldi 
encamps  at  Modena,  friend  and  foe  may 
rest  alike  assured,  that  if  attacked,  Italy 
will  come  forth  from  the  struggle  as  vie* 
tor  or  perish  after  a  gallant  and  desperate 
resistance.    We  augur  this  all  the  more 
confidently,  as  it  is  obvious  that  the  sinews 
of  war  will  not  be  wanting.    The  loans 
demanded  by  the  provisional  governments 
have  been  subscribed  with    remarkable 
alacrity,  and  afford  a  satisfactory  proof 
that  the  wealthy  trust  in  the  permanence 
of  the  present  order  of  things  and  are 
ready  to  make  sacrifices  to  support  it. 

WUl  these  sacrifices  be  indeed  required 
at  their  hands  ?  Will  the  rich  be  called 
upon  to  offer  up  their  gold  ?  the  young 
and  brave,  of  every  rank,  their  lives,  to 
secure  the  Hberty  of  their  native  land  ? 
We  trust  not ;  yet  we  can  not  disguise 
from  ourselves  that  great  peril  menaces 
the  young  independence  of  Italy  from 
many  quarters,  and  that  if  even  the  pre- 
sent question  be  settled  to  the  entire  satis- 
fiu^tion  of  her  citizens,  they  must  yet  sleep 
with  their  armor  on,  like  the  knights  of 
jare^  for  many  a  long  year,  and  daily  gird 


up  their  loins  for  strife,  for  the  foreign  foe 
lies  in  his  Venetian  leaguer;  the  more 
secret  and  deadly  enemy  has  his  citadel 
at  Rome,  and  a  struggle  must  sooner  or 
later  ensue. 

This  is  the  future  in  the  most  &vorable 
case,  and  perhaps  it  is  not  to  be  regretted. 
With  all  their  many  virtues,  the  Italians 
still  need  the  baptism  of  fire ;  and  it  is 
well  that  they  should  feel  the  absolute  ne- 
cessity of  organizing  a  strong  military 
force.  But  this  future  is  still  remote,  and 
need  not  now  concern  us.  Enough  for 
the  day  is  the  evil  thereof,  and  the  present 
question  is  sufficient  to  occupy  the  wisest 
heads.  The  answer  to  it  lies  mainly  with 
the  English  government  and  nation. 

One  of  the  most  curious  results  of  the 
convention  of  Villafranca  was  the  sudden 
revulsion  of  feeling  towards  England.  Up 
to  that  period  idolatry  of  France  gene- 
rally prevailed,  deep  resentment  was  ex- 
pressed   for  the  severe  language  Lord 
Malmesbury  had  held  to  Sardinia,  and  his 
successor  seemed  half  included  in  the  un- 
forgiving censure.     But  as  soon  as  the 
clang  of  arms  was  stilled,  and  the  consti- 
tutional phase  of  the  revolution  began, 
this  sentiment  underwent  a  change.    The 
people  divined  that  their  conduct  would 
be  better  appreciated  in  England  than  in 
France.    They  saw  that  the  direct  protec- 
tion of  Napoleon  III.  was  for  the  time 
withdrawn,  that  the  Italian  war  had  been 
but  a  part  of,  perhaps  a  prelude  to,  far 
greater  enterprises,  that  his  chief  attention 
would  henceforth  be  directed  elsewhere ; 
and  though  they  hopefully  trusted  that 
he  would  defend  them  from  external  ag- 
gression if  they  were  but  able  to  suppress 
internal  disorder,  they  yet  yearned  for  a 
warmer  sympathy  with  constitutional  as- 
pirations than  a  despotic  sovereign  could 
ever  be  likely  to  feel,  and  despite  many 
previous  disappointments  they  yet  sought 
it  from  England. 

Some  writers  have  hastily  stigmatized 
this  change  as  ingratitude.  We  do  not 
think  it  deserves  this  name,  or  that  it  ne- 
cessarily implies  mistrust  of  the  French 
Emperor,  who  was  himself  the  first  to  ad- 
mit that  disappointment  was  natural,  and 
to  excuse  its  manifestations.  At  this  stage 
it  would  be  impolitic  to  express  mistrust 
of  him,  for  the  game  has  not  yet  been 
played  out ;  it  is  clear  that  no  confidence 
or  amity  at  present  exists  between  the 
courts  of  Vienna  and  Paris ;  and  it  has 
not  been  sufficiently  remarked  that  how- 
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ever  definite  the  promise,  "  Italy  shall  be 
free  from  the  Alps  to  the  Adriatic,"  no 
time  was  fixed  for  its  fulfillment.  The 
pledge  may  yet  be  redeemed ;  but  in  the 
mean  while  the  Italians  ought  to  do  all  in 
their  power  to  consolidate  and  confirm 
their  young  liberty,  and  while  seeking  to 
improve  the  opportunity  now  in  their 
hands,  they  have  a  right  to  seek  support 
wherever  it  may  be  to  be  found. 

Hitherto  absolute  neutrality  has  been 
the  only  course  England  could  pursue 
with  safety  and  honor.  Respect  for  the 
treaties  which  constituted  the  public  law 
of  Europe  bade  her  repress  all  outward 
manifestations  of  sympathy  with  the  down- 
trodden population,  whose  freedom  she 
could  not  but  desire,  while  the  complica- 
ted nature  of  the  questions  involved,  and 
the  singular  spectacle  of  a  despotic  sove- 
reign coming  forward  as  the  champion  of 
liberty,  made  it  doubly  necessary  to  act 
with  extreme  circumspection.  The  aspect 
of  affairs  has  now  greatly  changed,  and 
we  think  a  modification  of  policy  should 
correspond  to  it,  for  the  present  is  a  great 
opportimity  both  for  England  and  for 
Europe,  and  one  not  to  be  lightly  cast 
away. 

By  concluding  the  convention  of  Villa- 
franca.  Napoleon  III.  tacitly  avowed  his 
inability  to  settle  the  Italian  question 
alone,  by  the  mere  force  of  arms,  and  he 
thereby  renounced  all  claim  to  be  consid- 
ered as  its  sole  arbiter.  Thus  the  con- 
vention, which  had  rather  the  character 
of  an  armistice  than  of  a  peace,  was  in 
fact  a  reference  to  a  higher  tribunal ;  and 
this  we  believe  to  be  necessary,  for  the 
passage  of  the  Ticino  by  the  Austrian 
troops  having  virtually  torn  the  treaty  of 
Vienna,  Europe  is  at  the  present  moment 
without  a  public  law,  and  to  be  valid  a 
new  settlement  must  be  consented  to  by 
all  the  parties  concerned. 

Within  the  last  two  months,  the  ques- 
tion has  made  several  important  steps. 
The  Italians  have  proved  their  capacity 
for  self-government,  and  their  representa- 
tives have  stated  their  wants  and  wishes 
with  singular  clearness  and  unanimity. 
Italy  throws  herself  into  the  arms  of  Vic- 
tor Emmanuel,  as  a  fair  woman  eager  to 
recompense  the  long  attachment  of  a  true 
and  devoted  lover,  and  none  acquainted 
with  the  character  of  the  king  can  doubt 
bis  readiness  to  assume  the  arduous  duties 
thus  thrust  upon  him,  and  to  defend  his 
beloved,  were  it  at  the  cost  of  his  own  life. 


But  there  are  considerations  which  make 
him  pause,  and  necessarily  prevent  his  im- 
mediate and  absolute  acceptance  of  the 
crowns  offered  to  him.  It  is  his  duty  to 
obtain  some  guarantee  for  the  inviolability 
of  the  new  State,  and  to  obtain  its  admis- 
sion into  the  family  of  European  nations, 
ere  he  allow  the  provinces  of  Central  Italy 
to  bind  up  their  fate  with  his.  This 
guarantee,  this  admission,  an  European 
congress  alone  can  give.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  position  of  Austria  is  greatly 
changed  from  what  it  was  six  months  ago. 
Her  pretensions  as  a  first-class  State  were 
then  unquestioned,  and  if  some  persons, 
acquainted  with  the  hollowness  of  her 
system,  doubted  its  stability,  they  coold 
bi-ing  no  proof  in  support  of  their  opinion. 
What  was  then  an  h3rpothesis  is  now  a 
fact  recorded  by  history.  It  is  clear  that, 
morally  as  well  as  financially,  Austria  has 
for  the  last  ten  years  been  living  npon 
credit.  By  the  mouth  of  her  Emperor 
she  has  confessed  her  defeat,  her  army, 
the  boasted  engine  of  her  power,  has  be^ 
beaten  in  a  campaign  of  unparalleled  bre- 
vity, and  were  additional  testimony  of  her 
humiliation  required,  it  might  be  found  in 
her  apathy  while  the  changes  going  on  in 
Central  Italy  are  sapping  the  very  basis  of 
her  dominion.  But  she  holds  Venetia  as 
a  vast  fortified  camp,  in  which  she  can  re- 
cruit her  strength  at  leisure,  and  ifj  as 
there  is  but  too  much  reason  to  fear,  Pes- 
chicra,  Mantua,  and  Borgoforte,  be  left  in 
her  hands,  she  may  at  any  time  invade 
and  lay  waste  the  country  on  both  sides 
the  Po,  unless  the  new  organization  of 
these  provinces  be  sanctioned  by  Europe ; 
for  our  readers  must  bear  in  mind  that  no 
treaty  whatever  has  hitherto  been  dgned 
between  Austria  and  Sardinia,  and  Francis 
Joseph  had  the  candor  to  declare,  in  his 
proclamation  to  his  soldiers,  dated  Verona, 
that  he  intended  to  lead  them  back  to 
Lombardy  on  the  first  opportunity. 

A  congress  alone  is  competent  to  annul 
the  various  claims  put  forward  by  Austris^ 
the  Pope,  and  the  princes  of  Central  Itidy, 
and  b^  confirming  the  decision  of  the  as- 
semblies, to  put  an  end  to  the  question 
which  has  so  long  been  a  constant  menace 
to  the  peace  of  Europe,  and  will  continne 
to  be  so,  unless  it  obtain  a  solution  in  huv 
mony  with  the  wishes  and  tendencies  of 
the  people.  The  erection  of  a  kingdom  of 
Etruria  would  merely  prolong  the  stage  of 
transition.  No  matter  who  the  sovereign 
chosen,  however  good  his  goverumentithe 
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people  would  still  look  on  Victor  Emma- 
nael  as  their  rightful  king,  and  thwarted 
in  the  present,  hope  for  compensation  from 
the  future,  thus  perpetuating  a  state  of 
chronic  irritation. 

It  is  for  this  reason  that  we  would  fain 
see  England  step  forward  to  assert  the 
rights  of  the  Italian  nation,  and  to  con- 
voke the  august  tribunal  whose  award 
must  decide  on  their  fate.  Her  isolated 
position,  her  strict  neutrality  throughout 
the  contest,  give  her  a  natural  right  to 
act  as  umpire,  and  it  would  be  great  glory 
for  her  Aplomacy  were  it  to  succeed  in 
effecting  wnat  Napoleon  III.,  at  the  head 
of  all  his  legions,  failed  to  achieve.  Were 
she  thus  to  step  forward,  she  would  pos- 
sibly have  both  France  and  Russia  on  her 
side,  and  though  we  can  readily  conceive 
that  Austria  will  make  every  effort  to 
escape  the  necessity  of  vindicating  her 
policy  and  system  before  the  judgment- 
seat  of  Europe,  we  have  yet  to  learn  that 
her  advantage  and  convenience  are  so  im- 
portant as  to  override  all  other  and  more 
general  considerations. 

Central  Italy  may  be  said  to  have  spe- 
cial claims  on  the  interest  and  sympathy 
of  England.  Holding  the  doctrine  that 
every  State  has  an  absolute  right  over  its 
own  destiny,  we  think  that  England  is 
bound  to  acquiesce  in  any  decision  the 
provincial  assemblies  may  deliberately 
take ;  but  we  also  think  there  is  a  great 
difference  between  the  cold  acquiescence 
which  might  have  been  due,  had  the  tri- 
ple crown  of  the  Duchies  been  offered  to 
I^rince  Napoleon,  for  instance,  and  the 
sympathy  which  the  actual  determination 
is  calculated  to  excite.  Central  Italy  has 
followed  the  example  laid  down  by  Eng- 
land herself  nearly  two  centuries  ago,  and 
declared  the  exclusion  of  princes,  who,  far 
more  criminal  than  James  II.,  have  ac- 
tually fought  in  the  ranks  of  the  enemy 
and  oppressor  of  their  former  subjects,  * 
and  we  can  not  but  sympathize  with  the 
anxious  desire  to  form  part  of  a  king- 
dom which  has  given  guarantees  for  the 


*  The  Duke  of  tfodena  not  only  repaired  him- 
Belf  to  the  Aufltrian  camp,  but  took  with  him  a 
bodj  of  his  own  troops,  whom  he  had  led  out,  in 
ignorance  of  the  place  of  their  destination,  which 
thej  did  not  discover  until  they  found  themselves 
shut  in  between  two  Austrian  brigades.  These 
Modenese  regiments  were  sent  to  garrison  the  for- 
tresses, and  relieve  an  equal  number  of  German 
troops,  who  were  thus  enabled  to  be  present  at 
the  battle  of  SoUerino. 


stability  of  its  constitutional  govern* 
ment.  Central  Italy  is  united  m  this 
wish.  Piedmont  and  Lombardy  stretch 
out  their  arms  towards  her,  the  King 
is  ready  to  accept  the  responsibility  of 
welding  the  provinces  into  one  nation, 
the  sanction  ot  Europe  is  alone  wanting. 
With  a  clear  conscience  and  a  decisive 
effect,  might  England  now  claim  for  the 
Italians  the  reward  which  their  persever- 
ance and  unanimity  have  so  amply  de- 
served. It  is  at  once  her  privilege  and 
her  duty  to  do  so.  Let  her  boldly  assert 
it,  and  strong  from  the  very  neutrality 
she  has  hitherto  preserved,  let  her  declare 
herself  opposed  to  all  further  interference 
with  Italian  affairs,  whether  of  France  or 
of  Austria,  whether  by  force  of  arms  or 
the  intrigues  of  unaccredited  diplomatists; 
let  her  obtain  the  confirmation  of  this 
great  principle  by  the'European  Powers, 
and  the  prosperity  and  happiness  of  mil- 
lions will  be  chiefly  owing  to  her. 

The  glory  and  increase  of  influence  to 
be  acquired  by  this  course  can  not  be  mat- 
ters of  indifference,  even  to  so  great  a 
State  as  England.  But  it  is  not  on  this 
account  alone  that  we  desire  to  see  a  Con- 
gress summoned,  and  the  decisions  of 
Central  Italy  confirmed.  We  wish  the 
calamities  to.be  averted  which  seem  to  us 
inevitable,  if  this  solution  be  refused,  or 
even  too  long  delayed.  The  admirable 
perseverance  and  patience  of  the  Italians 
should  not  be  put  to  too  severe  a  trial ; 
as  long  as  they  have  hope,  they  will  main- 
tain  their  present  attitude,  but  were  it 
rudely  torn  from  them,  there  is  no  calcu- 
lating what  consequences  might  be  pro- 
duced by  the  madness  of  their  despair. 
But  we  will  not  dwell  on  this  painful  con- 
tingency .  We  trust  that  the  English  Mi- 
nisters who,  during  the  debate  of  the  8th 
of  August  last,  so  nobly  pleaded  the  cause 
of  the  Italian  Duchies,  will  miaintain  the 
words  spoken  in  the  House  of  Commons 
before  the  more  secret  assembly  of  Eur 
rope,  strong  in  the  consciousness  of  the 
approval  of  their  own  country,  and  of  the 
liberal  party  throughout  the  world. 

To  the  Italians,  we  would  recommend 
continued  order  and  perseverance,  but 
above  all,  let  not  their  vigilance  be  laid 
asleep.  The  assurances  of  Napoleon  UL 
to  Count  Linati,  the  sympathy  of  the  Eng- 
lish people,  are  calctdated  to  strengthen 
them  in  their  course;  but  the  sole  real 
guarantee  for  their  liberty  and  independ- 
ence is  the  organization  of  a  numerooA 
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and  highly  disciplmed  army.  Let  the 
governors  of  the  diflTerent  provinces  take 
€very  measure  that  may  tend  to  make  it 
as  difficult  as  possible  for  the  diplomatists 
of  Europe  not  to  confirm  their  union.    Let 


the  youth  of  every  rank  fly  to  the  stand- 
ard of  Garibaldi,  and  join  the  ranks  of 
the  volunteers,  and  the  future  organiza- 
tion of  Italy  will  soon  cease  to  be  a  sub- 
ject for  speculation. 


from   Tftit*!    Ifftgftsine. 


BERTRAM   TO  THE  MOST  NOBLE  AND  BEAUTIFUL   UDY  GERALDINE. 


Lady,  this  night  for  the  first  time  my  eyes, 
My  bodily  eyes  drank  in  with  yearning  thirst 

Thy  noble  beauty,  as  when  desert  skies 
ij  the  full  moon  late-risen  are  immerst 

In  pure  and  solemn  splendor :  not  surprise, 
i\it  troubled  awe  fell  on  mv  soul  when  first 

You  floated  vision  strange  before  its  sight — 

0  long-lost  star,  0  well-^QOwn  unknown  Light  I 

Amidst  the  murmurous  hum  and  dusty  glare 
With  which  those  restless  throngs  confused 
the  room, 

1  moyed  and  gazed  with  little  thought  or  care 

So  that  the  hours  slipt  smoothly  through 
Life's  loom, 
Weaving  gay  vesture  for  an  old  despair ; 

Till  the  unearthly  sense  of  some  great  doom 
Approaching  near,  possest  me,  and  I  thrilled 
With  tremors  too  mysterious  to  be  stilled. 

Rapt  by  that  revelation  from  the  crowd. 
Mine  eyes  were  lifted^to  behold  your  lace  I 

While,  as  a  silver-shining  summer  cloud 
Slow-soothed  by  dreamful  airs  through  azure 
space, 

Tou  floated  past  me,  glorious,  perfect,  proud  — 
Borne  glicung  on  with  such  serenest  grace 

By  slow,  sweet  music,  that  it  seemed  to  be 

Voicing  thine  own  soul's  inward  harmony — 

Forthwith  I  knew  Thee,  whom  I  had  not  sought 
Since  youth,  high-hoping,  found  no  outward 
meed. 
And,  ignorant  that  high  hope  its  own  bliss 
wrought. 
Left  Faith  to  die,  and  nurst  the  bitter  weed 
Which  blooms  in  poisonous  gauds  of  heartless 
thought 
0  sole  fulfillment  of  my  heart's  great  need. 
Vision  revealing  how  and  whence  it  pined. 
Blessed  redeemer  of  my  sinking  mind  I 

Thy  Presence  was  its  own  most  adequate 
Proclaimer,  full-credentialed  to  my  soul ; 

An  instant — and  I  recognized  my  fate, 
Yielding  with  solemn  joy  to  its  control 

I  have  been  wandering  in  this  intricate 
And  gloomy  maze  of  life,  without  a  goal. 

Baffled  and  hopeless ;  but  my  future  way 

Lies  straight  and  dear  through  life  and  death 
for  aye. 


And   more  —  as  moonlight   up  some  dismal 
stream 

May  flow  in  silence  a  refulgent  river, 
Enchanting  the  dull  mass  wiUi  gracious  beam, 

Till,  far  back  towards  its  source,  outleaps  the 
quiver 
Of  free  waves,  joyous,  living  in  her  gleam ; 

Even  so  your  apparition  did  deliver 
My  leng  dead  years  from  blank  Lethean  night. 
And  all  lived  fbrth  in  your  celestial  light 

All  glorious  dreams  that  beautified  and  blest 
My  fervent  youth  were  realized  in  thee ; 

Young  longings,  nobler  fiu*  in  their  unrest 
Thin  later  moods  of  scornful  stagnancy, 

Again  could  heave  and  agitate  my  breast ; 
My  eyes,  long  world-filled,  were  empowered 
to  see 

That  life  has  sacred  mysteries  unrevealed, 

And  grander  trusts  than  earth  and  time  can 
yield. 

I  saw  the  past  arise,  redeemed  from  death 
By  its  pure  prescience  of  thyself  alone, 

Shining  in  splendor  of  unclouded  faith, 
Living  in  pants  of  love :  yes,  I  have  known 

Thee  well  in  hours  long  fiided,  when   your 
breath 
Thrilled  all  my  frame,  and  when  your  daric 
eyes  shone 

With  holy  passion  and  exalted  bliss 

Throughout  my  spirit  tranced  in  ecstasies. 

Yet  it  was  not  the  eyes,  large,  solemn,  deep— 

The  several  features  of  the  noble  fiice — 
Nor  wetdth  of  hair  flung  down  in  long-curved 
sweep, 
Flashing   like    wreathed    sunbeams,   whoso 
embrace 
t)oth  in  so  warm  a  glow  of  beauty  steep 
The  harmony  severe  of  stately  grace 
Which  molds  thy  form  —  nor  was  it  that  fall 

form 
In  its  serene  perfection  breathing  warm —  ^ 

Not  in  all  these  can  I  find  all  the  spell 
Which  thrilled  such  instant  recognition,  wlld| 

Yet  doubtless  as  an  holy  oracle. 
Throughout  my  being,  torpid  and  defiled ; 
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"WV  should  I  fear  tfaiis  joyfUl  truth  to  tell, 
which  lore  has  murmured  to  his  last-bom 
child  ? 
Unaided  hj  the  mean  of  bodily  sense 
Souls  can  reciprocate  deep  influence. 

0  music !  flow  foreyer,  soft  and  sweet, 
Through    subtler   mazes,  that   in   timeless 

dream 

1  may  forever  watch  her  doTe-quick  feet 

Circling  in  light  adown  thy  shadowy  stream, 
And  calm-robed  form  float  swaying  to  the  beat 
Of  the  long  languid  pulses,  while  out-gleam 
Her  face  and  round  arms,  radiant  through  the 

whirls, 
Qrand  neck,  white  shoulders,  dazzling  golden 
curls! 

Desire  by  its  own  wild  intensity 

Was  baffled ;    I  stood  trembling,  panting, 
pale; 
And  every  eager  step  approaching  thee 

Sank  back — how  spirits  nearing  Heaven  must 
quail ! — 
Till  some  strong  inspiration  carried  me, 

Half-dumb  to  gasp  my  pleading,  and  prevail ; 
To  sue,  and  stand  dance-ready  at  thy  side. 
Intoxicate  with  love,  and  bliss,  and  pride. 

0  glory  of  the  dance,  sublimed  to  this ! 

0  pure  white  arm  electric,  that  embraced 
Ethereal-lightly  my  unbounded  bliss ! 

Oh  I  let  me  die  on  but  another  taste 
Of  that  warm  breath  ambrosial,  and  the  kiss 

Of  those  whirl-wanton  ringlets — interlaced 
Quick  frame  with  frame  borne  on,  my  lips  the 

while 
Within  a  neck-bend  of  that  dawn-sweet  smile ! 

Did  music  measure  that  delirious  dancing  ? 

1  heard  it  not :  I  know  not  what  strange  sway 
Kept  us  among  those  spectral  flgurcs,  glancing 

As  its  poor  harmonies  might  rule  their  way — 

1  was  overfilled  with  music  more  entrancing. 

Yet  wild  —  how  wild!     I  could  have  fled 
astray, 
Footing  the  buoyant  ether^s  moonlight  sea 
Forever  and  forever,  linked  with  thee. 

Host  pure  and  beautiful  I  what  staid  my  lips. 
When    parched  with    thirsting    near    such 
SBnomel, 

From  clinging  unto  thine  for  dewy  sips — 
From  pasturing  o'er  thy  brow's  white   as- 
phodel— 

Sealine  thine  eyes  in  passion's  dear  eclipse, 
Witn  pressure  on  the  Aill  blue- veined  swell 

And  thrillings  o'er  the  lashes  silken-fine, 

'Mid  interdraughts  of  their  deep  violet  wine? 

Yet,  0  Beloved !  though  thus  love-distraught, 
Wrong  not  my  spirit ;  for  I  felt  you  there 

So  holy-pure,  that  self-condemning  thought 
Blighted  my  passionate  worship  with  despair. 


Half-shrank  I  from  each  touch,  although  it 
brought 
Such  rapture  with  it  as  I  scarce  could  bear ; 
As  if  from  harp-strings  ready  tuned  above 
To  vibrate  forth  seraphic  bliss  and  love. 

I  felt  you  as  a  flower  my  hand ;  I  knew 

With  touch  the   lightest-tender  still  must 
harm; 
Or  gem,  so  lucenter  than  morning  dew 
That  my  least  breath  must  sully  its  pure 
charm : 
The  cold  white  moon  cresting  night's  cloudless 
blue 
Above  dark  moorland,  far  from  town  and 
farm, 
Or  few  lone  stars,  dim-steadfast  in  dim  skies, 
Are  not  so  dowered  with  awe-fraught  sanctities. 

Ay,  while  I  thought — Could  I  seize  one  caress, 
But  one  grand  grape  from  this  fuU-friiited 
vine; 
Grasp  the  rich  ripeness,  press,  and  press,  and 
press. 
Till  drunk  with  its  last  drain  of  fiery  wine ; 
Staking  the  future's  infinite  barrenness 
'Gainst   one    transcendent    moment's    blisi 
divine  I 
Even  then  my  wildered  spirit  knelt  subdued 
Before  thy  pure,  calm,  noble  womanhood. 

Subdued  by  thee,  and  yet  exalted  more ; 

Calmed  by  perfection  of  resolve  and  pride ! 
The  future  was  drear-barren  as  a  shore 

Wave-wasted  by  an  ever  wintry  tide ; 
But  nato  !  —  Shall  he  whose  sanest  hope  may 
soar 

To  win  the  empire's  empress  for  his  bride 
Purloin  a  jewel  from  her  crowned  brow  ? 
Be  kingly,  heart  I  the  throne  awaits  us  now. 

Thou  wert  the  farther  from  me  as  so  near — 
Vailed  awful  at  a  distance  dim  and  great 

In  that  serenest  spiritual  sphere 

To  which  Love  lifts,  that  he  may  isolate 

The  truest  lovers  from  their  union  here ; 
Hence  their  eternal  bridal  consecrate 

By  perfect  reverence — for  the  loved  must  be 

An  ever  new  delight  and  mystery. 

Did  aught  of  these  tempestuous  agitations, 
In  irrepressible  gust  or  lightning  burst. 

Astound  thy  heaven  of  stairy  contemplations, 
In  depths  of  moonlight  quietude  immerst  ? 

I  long  for  answer — ^but  no  meditations 
Can  realize  those  memories,  all  disperst 

In  such  wild  seething  mists  of  joy,  hope,  fear— 

Ah  I  might  the  earnest  question  reach  &ine  ear ! 

But  when  I  saw  the  end  must  come  indeed, 
When  laggard  pairs  were  failing  from,  the 
dance. 
Surely  my  curbless  thought  found  words  to 
plead: 
**  Forgive,  sweet  maiden  t    time  and  circum* 
stance 
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Are  b'ghtning  9wift,  and  I  must  match  their 
speed ; 

Belieye  me  that  I  speak,  in  heavenly  trance, 
Diviner  truth  than  souls  can  reach  or  prove 
K  uninspired  hy  seraph-sighted  Love. 

"  The  Vision  sways  me — ^I  must  speak  or  die ; 

Life  of  my  life !  I  see,  I  know,  I  feel — 
The  inspiration  can  not  err  or  lie ; 

Passion  does  its  own  truth  with  pure  fire  seal 
God,  from  the  depths  of  all  eternity, 

Created  us  one  soul,  in  woe  or  w«il, 
In  life  and  death,  in  union  or  apart — 
Whisper  but  *  Yea/  assuring  my  sure  heart  I 

"  You  tremble,  pallid  with  the  self-same  birth 
Of  Love — the  pure  etcrual  seraph-child  ? 

Flooding  with  fullness  all  our  deadly  dearth, 
Is  it  not  strange,  and  fierce,  and  rapture- wild  ? 

I  have  dim  memory  that,  in  yon  poor  earth, 
Where  late  I  groveled  hopeless  and  defiled, 

A  mortal  thing  called  Love  with  doubt  and  pain 

Is  reared :   scarce  one  his  sole  true  bride  can 
gain. 

•*  But  time  is  very  brief.    Shall  we  away 
Into  the  great  calm  night,  bespangled  o*er 

With  silver-throbbing  stirs  ?   My  dearest,  say  I 
And  yet,  so  rich  in  years  is  Evermore, 

That  hurry  were  mean  thrift ;  we  well  can  stay 
Some  further  time-lives,  as  we  staid  before, 

Being  so  certain,  firom  this  hour  sublime, 

Of  coming  union,  perfect  beyond  Time." 

Were  such  words  borne  exultant  on  my  breath  ? 

Memory,  which  can  not  over-soar  the  deep 
Which  yawns  between  two  lives  in  somber 
death. 
Nor  even  that  'twizt  wakefulness  and  sleep. 
Brings  no  sure  tidings.    Yet,  unmoved  in  faith. 
Though  sick  with  failing  from  that  glorious 
steep, 
Whence  aU  the  Promised  Land  was  seen  so 

clear, 
I  pace  timers  desert  with  more  hope  than  fear. 

Yes,  though  I  now  feel  faint  and  spiritless— 
For  when  such  fire  of  rapture  bums  down 
low 

We  shivering  cower,  unmanned  by  chill  dis- 
tress, 
Over  the  embers,  while  the  bleak  winds  blow. 

With  dismal  dread  that  such  rich  blessedness 
Will  never  more  upon  our  cold  hearts  glow. 

Till  in  the  bitter  dark  we  almost  deem 

That  vanished  glory  a  delusive  dream. 

Yet  have  I  even  now  deep  confidence 
In  those  grand  oracles  of  solemn  bliss. 

Uttered  so  clearly  to  my  spirit's  sense 
By  heavenly  Love — ^who  pure  and  truthful 

Yet  will  I  cherish  them  with  reverence, 
Though  dreariest  Toices  firom  this  world-abyss 


Prodium  the  madness  of  both  him  and  thorn : 
This  staff  sustains  —  may  firuit  yet  crown  its 
stem  I 

Perchance  we  never  more  tiU  death  may  meet 
You  dwell  on  far  high  places  of  the  earth, 

'Midst  well-befitting  pomp :  beneath  your  feet 
I  labor  humbly,  not  assured  firom  dearth — 

The  hard-won  bread  itself  most  bitter-sweet 
Were  I  your  peer  in  wealth  and  woridly  birth. 

You  still  might  justly  scorn  my  love  and  me — 

Yet  none  the  less  must  I  live  loving  thee. 

It  is  my  fate ;  your  soul  hath  conquered  mine, 
And  I  must  be  your  slave,  and  glory  in 

The  bondage,  whether  cruel  or  benign. 
So  must  I  cherish  hopes  even  here  to  win, 

By  strenuous  toil,  the  fiur-off  prize  divine, 
And  feed  on  visions,  not  so  shadowy  thin. 

Of  gaining  you  beneath  a  nobler  sun, 

Should  I  in  this  life's  battle  be  undone. 

And  with  my  passionate  love  for  evermore 
Is  blended  pure  and  reverent  gratitude ; 

Nor  might  I  this  full  sacrifice  deplore 
Though  you  could  scorn  me  whom  yoo  hare 
subdued, 

Or  know  not  what  devotion  I  outpour— 
Ah  I  from  this  timeless  night  what  glorious 
good 

Your  presence  hath  bestowed  on  met    No  kss 

That  1  am  stung  with  my  unworthiness. 

Dark  winter  ruled  a  desert  of  drear  ttoat; 

Spring's  breath  stole  softly  o'er  its  ioe  mod 
snow; 
All  lifb  revives  which  hath  so  lon^  been  losi— 

Trees  green,  flowers  bloom,  birds  ang,  and 
fountains  flow ; 
The  realm  is  laughing  wide  fit)m  coast  to  coast 

Dear  May  of  its  redemption  I  while  we  know 
It  seemed  unworthy  of  thy  spring-love  tender. 
That  love  doth  fit  for  the  full  summer  splendor. 

Henceforth  my  life  shall  not  uneamest  prore^ 
It  hath  an  ardent  aim,  a  noble  goal ; 

Numb  Faith  re-lives.    You,  fh>m  your  sphere 
above. 
Have  planted  and  must  nourish  in  my  soul 

That  priceless  blessing — ^pmre  and  fervent  lore. 
O'er  which  no  thought  of  self  can  have 
control 

If  with  these  boons  come  ever-longing  pain. 

It  shall  be  welcomed  for  the  infinite  gain. 

Be  pain  unnoticed  in  a  doom  like  this ! 

I  see  eyes  gazing  on  my  weary  night, 
Like  cold,  strange  stars  from  out  the  worid- 
abyss; 

They  gaze  with  scorn  or  pity— bat  their  sight 
Is  banished  from  my  inward  golden  bliss, 
^    Floating  divinely  in  the  noonday  light 
Of  Thee,  round  whom  I  circle.    0  fiur  sun  I 
Through  mirk  and  shine  alike  the  Earth's  true 
course  is  run. 
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COUSIN      JONATHAN. 


BY  CORA  LYNN. 


Bbfobb  a  bright  fire,  in  a  handsomely 
furnished  drawing-room,  two  persons 
stood  one  evening  —  a  young  and  very 
lovely  girl,  with  a  merry  glance  and 
emile :  she  was  dressed  in  something  soft 
and  white,  that  floated  round  her  like  a 
mist ;  and  in  her  nut-brown  hair  nestled  a 
half-blown  rose. 

Her  companion  was  a  man,  past  the 
prime  of  young  manhood ;  and,  perhaps, 
the  first  impression  his  appearance  gave 
was  that  of  awkwardness  only.  Short 
and  ungracefully,  yet  powerfully  made, 
with  features  far  from  regular,  it  would 
be  difficult  to  describe  him  as  other  than 
a  plain  man,  some  five-and-forty  years  of 
age.  Yet  he  had  one  charm — a  voice  of 
wonderful  richness  and  depth;  soft  and 
gentle  too,  then  speaking  to  his  fair  com- 
panion. 

"  I  hope  you  will  enjoy  it  as  much  as 
you  expect,  Alice." 

"  I  hope  I  shall ;  but,  cousin,  why  are 
you  not  going  with  us  ?" 

"You  will  not  miss  me,  and  I  have 
letters  to  write  this  evening;  besides, 
what  should  an  old  fellow  like  me  do  at  a 
baU  ?" 

Alice  turned  round  and  gave  him  a 
very  saucy  little  look  out  of  her  brown 
eyes. 

"  What  a  silly  thing  you  are,  Cousin 
Jonathan  I" 

At  that  moment,  a  tall,  hearty-looking 
old  gentleman  entered  the  room,  evident- 
ly enjoying  some  joke,  much  to  his  own 
satisfaction.  He  carried  a  parcel  in  his 
hand. 

"  See,  Miss  Alice,  here's  a  queer  sort  of 
a  thing  come  for  you ;  can  you  imagine 
what  it  is  ?  I'm  sure  I  can't." 

She  unfolded  the  silver  paper,  and 
brought  to  light  an  exquisite  bouquet  of 
hot-house  flowers. 

"  Oh !  how  lovely !  how  very  lovely  ! 
But  who  can  have  sent  them  ?" 

She  glanced  at  her  cousin  as  she  spoke, 
laughmg. 


[  "  Not  Jonathan,  Fm  sure,**  said  her 
lather;  "he's  old  enough  to  have  more 
sense." 

"J9/J  you  send  them  ?"  persisted  Alice, 
moving  nearer  to  him,  and  her  voice  fal- 
tering a  little. 

"  I !  no ;  is  it  likely  ?  See,  here  is  a 
card  in  the  paper." 

She  took  It  up,  and  read  aloud :  "With 
Captain  Ray's  compliments." 

"  Very  polite  —  very  proper  —  very 
kind,"  said  her  father,  rubbing  his  handfs 
— "  very  much  so  indeed." 

Cousin  Jonathan  had  moved  away. 

Mr.  Braybrook  took  his  daughter's 
hand,  and  turning  her  deliberately  round, 
examined  her  with  great  apparent  satis- 
faction, 

"  Not  amiss,  is  it  Jonathan  ?"  said  he, 
appealing  to  their  quiet  companion. 

That  gentleman  was  reading  a  letter, 
and,  looking  up  for  a  moment,  replied : 
"  Certainly  not,  sir." 

He  bent  over  the  paper  again,  but  any 
one  near  might  have  seen  it  tremble  in 
his  hand. 

Alice  grew  very  rosy,  and  drew  up  her 
slender  figure  to  its  full  hight. 

"Pray,  papa,  don't  ask  Mr.  Waring  to 
admire  poor  me,  you  disturb  him  from  his 
letter  ;  and,  besides  —  I  —  I'm  sure  it 
doesn't — ^I  don't " 

"  My  opinion  can  be  of  no  value,  I 
know,"  said  her  cousin,  with  another 
glance  from  his  occupation. 

"  Never  mind  him.  Puss,"  added  Mr. 
Braybrook,  as  he  thought  he  saw  Alice's 
lip  quiver,  "these  old  bachelors  always 
are  cross  and  ill-tempered." 

"The  carriage  is  at  the  door,"  cried 
the  footman,  entering  very  opportunely. 

Mr.  Braybrook  left  the  room,  and 
Alice's  maid  came  in  with  a  warm  doak 
of  white  and  cherry-colored  silk. 

"  Good-night,"  said  the  little  lady. 
Then  this  charming  aflair  was  properly 
put  on,  and  a  black  lace  vail  was  thrown 
\  over  her  head. 
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Ml'.  Waring  looked  up.  She  stood  be- 
side him,  holiSng  out  a  tiny  white-gloved 
hand.  He  took  it,  saying :  "  Good-night ; 
I  hope  your  '  first  baU '  will  be  a  merry 
one,  Alice." 

The  hand  lingered  in  his. 

"If  you  were  only  coming,  Cousin 
Jonathan ^" 

He  interrupted  her  quickly,  almost 
harshly. 

"  But  I'm  not,  so  good-night. 

She  went  away  silently,  but  turning  at 
the  door  to  say  "  Good-night "  once  more* 
he  fiincied  he  saw  tears  glistening  through 
the  shadowy  black  vail  over  her  face. 

He  started  to  his  feet ;  but  a  thought 
seemed  to  strike  him,  and  he  sat  down  to 
his  papers  aeain,  muttering :  "  She'll  make 
me  make  a  lool  of  myself,  whether  I  will 
or  no,  with  that  voice  and  those  pleading 
eyes.  Pshaw !  a  man  at  my  age  —  ridi- 
culous !  And  on  went  his  pen  faster  than 
ever. 

Hour  after  hour  passed  on,  and  still  it 
was  busily  at  work.  One  —  two  —  three 
o'clock  struck.  There  was  a  sound  of 
bustle  and  hurry  in  the  hall  below.  He 
heard  Alice's  clear,  ringing  laugh  —  that 
laugh  that  was  like  no  other.  He  heard 
Mr.  Braybrook's  hearty  voice,  and  an- 
other— a  voice  he  did  not  know. 

They  came  up-stairs — ^Alice,  her  father, 
and  a  tall,  elegant-looking  young  man  in 
uniform. 

"  Mr.  Waring,  Captain  Ray,"  said  Mr. 
Braybrook ;  and  then  the  three  began  to 
talk  over  the  ball,  and  apparently  forgot 
the  very  existence  of  the  writer  at  the 
sofa-table. 

Jonathan  Waring's  heart  grew  full  of 
bitterness.  Alice  glanced  towards  him, 
saw  him  pale,  and  with  compressed  lips. 

Her  eye  grew  brighter,  her  laugh  more 
joyous:  Captain  Ray  thought  her  each 
moment  more  and  more  lovely. 

Refreshments  were  brought  in,  and 
soon  after  the  Captain  took  leave ;  not, 
however,  before  he  had  promised  to  call 
on  the  morrow,  and  bring  Alice  a  book 
he  felt  quite  sure  she  would  like. 

**  I  am  sorry  you  sat  up  for  us,"  said 
Alice,  as  Mr.  Waring  was  leaving  the 
room,  letters  in  hand:  "you  look  quite 
tired  out." 

"  Thank  you,  but  I  do  not  feel  so." 

"  It  must  have  been  a  long,  lonely  even- 
ing for  you." 

"  Not  at  all ;  I  was  too  busy  to  find  it 
cither.    Good-night." 


"  Good-night,  cousin.  How  do  you  like 
Captain  Ray  ?" 

"  I  think  he  is  a  very  elegant  man." 

"  So  do  I ;  very  fascinating  too  ?" 

"  I  can  well  fancy  it." 

"  Good-night." 

She  ran  up  the  stairs  half-way,  then 
turned  and  ran  down  to  him  ag^n. 

"  Cousin  Jonathan,  will  you  tell  me  if 
you  think  I  looked  nice  to-night  ?  Really 
I  mean ^" 

"  To  me  you  looked  just  as  usual." 

"  Well,  many  people  told  me  I — ^I ^ 

"Looked  lovely?  no  doubt;  and  as 
plenty  of  othera  told  you  so,  there  is  all 
the  less  need  for  me  to  do  it.  Now,  good- 
night ;  go  up-stairs :  you  will  be  quite 
tired  out  to-morrow  if  you  do  not." 

Alice,  when  in  her  own  room,  wept 
bitterly. 

"  He  sees  that  you  care  for  him,  and 
shuns  you.  He  wants  to  guard  you  from 
yourself,"  whispered  pride. 

.  .  .  • 

Some  weeks  had  passed  aw^ay  since  the 
thing  of  Alice's  first  ball,  ft  was  the 
hight  of  the  London  season ;  and  of  all  the 
beauties  fluttering  nightly  from  one  scene 
of  gayety  to  another,  none  was  more  ad- 
mired, more  courted  than  the  lovely  Alice 
Braybrook.  People  did  say  she  was  a 
"  bit  of  a  flirt " — and  perhaps  people  were 
not  very  far  wrong ;  certainly  it  seemed 
so.  "Legion"  was  the  name  of  her 
lovers,  And  she  apparently  enjoyed  their 
adoration  to  no  small  degree. 

Sometimes  "  that  quiet  Mr.  Waring  •» 
was  seen  with  herself  and  her  fiither^  bat 
not  often.  No  one  took  much  notice  of 
him,  and  he  did  not  keep  with  Miss  Bray- 
brook much,  unless  she  happened  to  be 
tiring  herself  with  dancing  too  long  to- 
gether, or  resting  where  there  was  a  chill 
draught :  then  Cousin  Jonathan  was  sure 
to  be  near,  with  a  kind  word  of  warning, 
or  her  scarf  ready  to  put  on. 

One  morning,  as  she  lay  buried  in  the 
cushions  of  a  luxurious  sofa,  trying  to  read 
a  newly-published  novel,  Mr.  Waring 
came  into  the  room,  and  struck  with  the 
wearied,  listless  expression  of  her  &ce, 
stopped,  and  asked  if  she  had  a  headache. 

"No,  not  much,  thank  you.  What 
time  is  it  ?" 

"  Nearly  two.  May  I  sit  with  you  a 
little,  Alice  ?  I  have  a  great  deal  to  say 
to  you." 

The  weary  look  was  gone  in  a  moment: 
it  was  a  very  unusual  thing  for  Aim  to 
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ask  to  Btay  with  her,  and  it  made  her 
color  come. 

He  brought  a  chair,  and  sat  near  her, 
but  where  she  could  not  see  his  face.  He 
took  up  the  book  she  had  been  reading. 

"Wno  sent  you  this,  Alice?    Which 
of  the  adoring  swains  ?" 
"  Mr.  Craven  sent  it  to  me." 
"Did  you  ever  hear  an  old  song  — 
*  Heigh-ho!    heigh-ho  I    I'm    afraid    too 
many ' ?" 

"  Hush !"  cried  Alice,  rather  pettishly ; 
"  if  you  talk  in  that  way  I  shall  send  you 
away." 

He  took  her  hand,  and  held  it  in  both 
his  own. 

"  My  dear  little  cousin,  will  you  take  a 
word  of  advice  from  one  who  really  has 
your  good  at  heart  ?" 

She  neither  spoke,  nor  yet  withdrew 
her  hand. 

"  You  have  no  mother  to  watch  over 
you,  dear  Alice,  and  are  placed  in  what  I 
know  must  be  a  very,  very  trying  posi- 
tion. I  am  sure  you  always  wish  to  do 
right ;  but  it  is  very  hard  to  escape  from 
the  unkind  remarks  of  the  world.  You 
are  very  young,  very  lovely ;  many  envy 
you — many  censure  you " 

He  paused  a  moment,  and  Alice  hid  her 
face  upon  the  arm  of  the  sofa. 

"Do  not  think  me  presuming,  dear 
Alice,  in  speaking  thus :  we  are  old  friends 
—  we  shall  always  be  friends,  shall  we 
not  ?" 

Her  fingers  closed  on  his. 

"Remember  that  you  have  much  to 
answer  for,  many  responsibilities.  Above 
all,  take  care  that  you  do  not  make  others 
unhappy,  or  trifle  with  affection,  which, 
if  true,  is  more  priceless  than  all  the  wealth 
of  the  world !  You  know  what  I  mean, 
Alice  ?" 

"  Yes." 

"  Do  not  raise  hopes  unless  you  mean 
tofulfiUthem?" 

She  was  sobbing,  in  a  low,  subdued 
manner,  that  went  to  his  heart. 

"  You  are  not  angry  with  me,  Alice  ?" 

Angry  with  himl  If  he  could  only 
read  her  heart ! 

"  We  old  bachelors  are  privileged  per- 
sons, you  know  —  nay,  you  must  not  sob 
in  this  way.  I  only  wanted  to  give  you 
a  word  of  caution  before  I  go !" 

"  Go  I"  cried  Alice,  springing  to  her 
feet — "  Oh !  are  you  going  to  leave  me  ?" 

He  was  not  prepared  for  this.  He 
hardly  dared  trust  himself  to  look  upon 


her,  as  she  stood  there  with  clasped  hands 
and  quivering  lips. 

"  Yes,  I  am  going  back  to  Lescombe : 
I  have  been  here  too  long  I"  he  added, 
half  to  himself— but  she  heard  the  words. 

"  Too  long !  Then  you  have  been  dull, 
lonely  with  us  —  and  now  you  are  going ! 
Oh !  what  shall  I— what  shall  we  do  with- 
out you  ?" 

"  Nay,  Alice,  you  will  hardly  miss  me ; 
it  is  not  as  though  I  were  a  young  man, 
and  could  be  more  companionable  to  you ; 
besides,  my  people  at  Lescombe  want  me ; 
and — but,  Alice,  Alice,  do  not  cry,  I  can 
not  bear  it,  '  dear  child 


» 


That  word  recalled  her  to  herself.  It 
was  better  to  hear  it,  though,  from  him. 
Yes !  he  thought  of  her  as  a  child ;  and 
she,  she  had  dared  to  love  him,  not  as  a 
child  loves,  but  as  a  woman;  she  had 
poured  out  her  whole  heart  at  his  feet, 
and  perhaps  he  knew  that  it  was  so — ^per- 
haps he  scorned  her  for  it  I 

She  dashed  the  tear-drops  from  her 
eyes,  struggled  to  stay  the  sobs  that 
nearly  choked  her,  and  sat  down  by  his 
side. 

"  Tell  me  about  Lescombe." 

Lescombe  was  his  home  —  the  manor- 
house  of  a  country  village.  He  told  her 
of  his  tenantry,  and  how  poor  some  of 
them  were ;  of  the  efforts  he  had  made, 
and  was  making,  to  improve  their  condi- 
tion ;  of  the  schools  he  had  built,  and  the 
new  parsonage  then  in  progress ;  of  how 
he  visited  among  them,  and  tried  to  win 
their  confidence  and  love ;  and,  as  he 
spoke  so  earnestly  and  truthfully  of  all 
this,  his  homely  face  to  her  seemed  beau- 
tiful, with  a  higher  beauty  than  that  of 
mere  form,  and  she  felt,  as  she  had  often 
felt  before,  that  to  be  his  wife  would  be 
the  happiest  lot  on  earth,  and  one  of  which 
she  was  unworthy. 

Mr.  Waring  was  in  reality  but  a  distant 
connection  of  her  father's ;  but  Alice  had 
known  him  since  she  was  a  little  child, 
and  the  name  of  "Cousin  Jonathan," 
given  to  him  then,  had  been  retained  in 
after-years.  She  had  always  looked  upon 
him  as  her  fiiend,  but  unconsciously  had 
learnt  at  last  to  love  him  as  a  woman 
loves  but  once.  The  very  feet  of  his  being 
so  many  years  older  than  herself  had,  for 
a  time,  blinded  her  as  to  the  real  nature 
of  her  feelings ;  but  when  she  met  with 
that  love  from  others,  which  from  him  she 
would  have  given  all  the  world  to  possess, 
she  knew  how  it  was,  and  bitter,  very 
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bitter,  were  the  pangs  of  wounded  pride 
and  hopeless  love  in  her  young  heart. 

"  When  do  you  leave  us  ?"  asked  Alice 
as  she  rose  to  quit  the  room. 

"  To-morrow,"    lie    replied,    without 
looking  at  her. 

That  night  they  had  no  engagement. 
Alice  m^de  tea  for  them  in  the  drawing- 
room. 

"  My  darling,  are  you  not  well  ?"  said 
Mr.  Braybrook,  taking  her  hand  in  his. 

Mr.  Waring  looked  earnestly  at  her  for 
a  moment.  A  bright  crimson  spot  burnt 
on  each  cheek,  but  there  was  a  livid  circle 
round  her  eyes,  and  her  lips  were  almost 
colorless.  A  strange  thought  came  over 
him — a  thought  that  made  his  pulse  bound 
wildly  and  his  hand  tremble. 

Could  it  beaof  He  tried  to  put  the 
thought  from  him.  He  dared  not  dwell 
upon  it. 

The  footman  entered :  "  Captain  Ray  is 
in  the  library." 

"  Why  did  you  not  show  him  in  here  ?" 
asked  old  Braybrook  sharj^ly. 

"  He  asked  to  see  you  alone,  sir." 

Alice  had  risen  and  walked  to  the  fire- 
place, where  she  stood,  holding  the  man- 
tel-shelf with  both  hands  ;  but  Mr.  War- 
ing had  caught  a  glimpse  of  her  face  as 
she  passed  —  it  was  deathly  pale.  Her 
father  leil  the  room. 

There  was  a  dead  silence. 

"  She  knew  of  this,  hence  her  agitation," 
thought  Mr.  Waring,  as  he  covered  his 
eyes  with  his  hand,  to  shut  out  the  sight 
of  her  from  before  him. 

The  silence  continued  unbroken,  and  he 
felt  his  self-control  deserting  him. 

"  Alice,  I  shall  go  to  my  room — I  have 
letters  to  see  to — and — I  might  be  in  the 
way." 

She  turned  to  him  —  such  a  mute  ex- 
pression of  anguish  on  her  face  that  he 
uttered  an  exclamation  of  horror  and  sur- 
prise. She  stretched  out  her  hands  to 
him,  as  though  in  wild  entreaty.  He 
sprang  to  her  side,  clasping  hands  like 
death,  so  cold,  so  lifeless. 

"Alice,  darling,  do  not  look  in  that 
way :  all  will  be  well ;  you  will  be  happy 
—  you  must  be.  God  bless  you  and 
him!" 

He  hurried  from  her  presence,  feeling 
unable  to  bear  it  even  one  moment  longer. 
•  •  .  • 

The  mominff  came  —  the  morning  of  a 
day  fraught  with  fearful  interest  to  Alice 
Braybrook —  the  day  that  must  part  her 


from  Mr.  Waring,  and  decide  the  fate  of 
Captain  Ray,  for  Alice  had  petitioned 
time  to  think.  She  came  down  to  the 
breakfast-room  looking  almost  like  a  living 
statue,  so  calm,  so  pde.  Mr.  Braybrook 
was  not  yet  down,  but  a  figure  stood  in 
the  deep  bay  window. 

"  Good  morning.  Cousin  Jonathan." 

He  started,  and  turned  at  her  voice* 

"  I  have  a  beautiful  morning  for  my 
journey." 

"  Very.    What  time  do  you  go  ?" 

"  In  an  hour." 

"Then  I  must  give  you  your  break- 
fast." 

"  You  shall ;  but  first  I  have  a  word  to 
say  to  you.  Nay,  Alice,  do  not  look 
afraid,  it  is  no  lecture  this  time — only  to 
tell  you  how  deeply,  how  fervently  I  pray 
that  the  lot  in  hfe  you  have  chosen  may 
be  a  happy  one." 

He  had  meant  to  be  very  calm,  but  his 
voice  faltered,  and,  unknowingly,  he  al- 
most crushed  her  delicate  hands,  as  he 
held  them  in  his  own.  She  raised  her 
calm  sad  eyes  to  his  &ce. 

"And  you  care  this  much  about  me, 
Cousin  Jonathan  ?" 

"Care,  ^/wje/" 

"  I  did  not  think  you  cared  so  much ;  I 
am  very,  very  glad." 

She  spoke  so  low,  it  was  almost  a 
whisper;  but  suddenly  clasping  her 
hands,  and  holding  one  of  his  to  her 
heart,  she  went  on  to  speak  vehemently, 
passionately ;  all  her  assumed  calmness 
gone. 

"  I  know  that  to  you,  so  noble,  so  tme, 
so  good,  I  seem  but  as  a  weak  and  erring 
child  ;  but  do  not  think— oh !  never  think 
that  all  your  kindness  can  be  by  me  for- 
gotten ;  or  that  my  heart  is  not  full  of 
gratitude  for  every  gentle  word  you  ever 
spoke  ;  and  more  than  all,  for  telling  me 
when  I  was  wrong,  which  no  one  else 
beside  has  ever  done." 

She  would  have  spoken  more,  but  some- 
thing in  his  face  arrested  her.  His  voice 
sounded  hoarse  and  unnatural. 

'*  Alice,  hush !  you  know  not  what  you 
do." 

A  change  came  over  her.  She  dropped 
his  hand,  and  with  both  her  own  pressed 
tightly  down  upon  her  breast,  as  though 
to  stay  its  beating,  stood  gazing  on  hmi 
with  wondering  eyes  and  parted  lips,  from 
which  all  shade  of  color  had  faded. 

He  passed  his  hand  across  his  forehead, 
and  turned  from  her. 
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"  Alice,  leave  me  I  in  mercy  leave  me ! 

But  she  stood  as  though  rooted  to  the 
ground. 

"Would  to  God  I  loved  her  less!" 
burst  from  him  like  a  groan. 

She  heard  it,  and  her  lips  moved,  her 
arms  were  stretched  out  to  him  ;  one  un- 
certain step  forward,  and  she  fell  senseless 
at  his  feet. 


Cousin  Jonathan  did  not  leave  London 
that  day ;  Captain  Ray  did. 

When  the  winter  was  coming,  Les- 
combe  had  its  master  back  again,  but  he 
did  not  come  alone.  Alice  lived  a  happy 
woman,  for  she  had  one  ever  with  her 
who  could  guide  her  right,  and  sometimes 
she  used  to  call  him  "  Cousin  Jonathan?'* 
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THE     THUNDERSTORM. 


A.T  last  it  came,  as  from  earth's  bursting  heart, 
A  groan  of  thunder ;  then  the  coal-black  cloud 

Split  open,  belching  fire,  and  flooding  rain 
Pourod  down  a  deluge,  splashing  fierce  and 
loud. 

The  kitchen-door  stood  open,  on  the  threshold 
stone 
The  big  drops  danced  and  leaped    How  fi^h 
and  cool 
The  smell  of  the  wet  earth  came  from  the 
garden-beds — 
The  ducks  raced  joyous  roimd  the  &nn-yard 
pool 

Tet  this  was  but  a  foretaste ;  darker  stm 
The  sky  grew — swifl  the  archangel  brand, 

Whose  blade's  the  lightning,  fiashed  and  struck 
the  firs- 
Swift  as  (xod's  wrath  upon  a  guilty  land. 

The   lightning   beat   and  splashed  upon    the 
pitchen, 
The  blue  flame  shone  upon  the  gate  and 
road, 
The  firs,  low  groaning  in  their  pain  and  trayail, 
Bowed  writhing  underneath  their  dripping 
load. 

It  seemed  to  echo  firom  the  right-hand  walling, 
It  shot  in  pulses,  throbbing  to  and  fro, 

Now  dark  as  helFs  antipodes  to  heaven, 

And  then  a  blaze  witii  daylight's  fullest  glow. 


Volleys  of  growling  thunder  rolled  and  bel- 
lowed. 

Enough  to  split  the  welkin  overhead, 
Driving  down  rain  in  fierce  and  fi^cer  deluge, 

Beating  the  firuit  down  on  the  garden-bed 

As  it  would  rain  forever,  or  as  if 

All  rain  that  heaven  held  were  now  released. 
Turning  the  limes  to  water&lls,  the  poplar-trees 
To   silver  mdting   columns,    oaks    to   water 
flowers 
Another  clap  roared  out  before  the  last  one 
ceased. 

The  roof-tiles  ran  like  spouts,  the  sluicing  rain, 
Li  savaee,  eager  wrath,  raged  devil  ho^ 

The  thunder-cannon  volleys  burst  and  split, 
Ton  saw  no  inch  of  sky  where  light  was  not 

Look  through  the  dark  doorway,  a  sudden 
torch 

Burnt  blue  and  spreading,  as  a  flame  were  lit ; 
Look  through  the  window,  and  you  saw  a  roof 

Of  lightning,  and  the  tree  is  splintering  smit 

And  now,  as  children  hid  their  frightened  eyes. 

And  women  prayed,  a  lull  came  down  like 

dew, 

So  soft  and  soothing ;  flickering  now  and  then, 

The  distant  fiel&  and  vineyards  came  to 

view. 
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It  is  our  present  design  to  point  out, 
in  some  detail,  one  or  two  of  the  great 
fiindamental  laws  and  arrrangements  of 
the  physical  world,  which,  although  from 
their  lamiliarity  we  are  too  apt  seldom 
to  dwell  upon  their  contemplation,  are  in 
truth  radically  connected  with  the  stability 
of  our  world  and  the  maintenance  of 
that  "balance  of  Nature,"  as  a  conse- 
quence of  which  the  face  of  our  globe  is 
maintained  in  a  state  of  enduring  fruitful- 
ness  and  beauty. 

It  is  no  paradox  to  say,  that  in  the 
present  state  of  things,  fife  could  not 
exist  without  death,  and  that  the  correla- 
tive processes  of  vitality  and  decay, 
production  and  corruption,  formation  and 
destruction,  are  so  intimately  connected 
and  so  mutually  dependent,  that  their 
reciprocal  and  compensatory  action  alone 
maintains  the  equilibrium  of  our  natural 
system  and  the  essential  conditions  of  its 
permanent  well-being. 

We  have  used  the  word  destruction  in 
its  ordinary  acceptation  ;•  but  before  en- 
tering upon  the  main  part  of  our  subject, 
l<lt  us  briefly  pursue  the  train  of  thought 
which  it  suggests.  It  must  not  be  forgot- 
ten that  in  truth  we  neither  know,  nor 
can  in  any  degree  conceive  of,  such  a 
thing  as  destruction  in  our  universe.  In 
common  parlance  we  speak,  indeed,  of 
the  destruction  of  a  city,  if  its  buildings 
are  despoiled  by  an  invading  army  or 
engulfed  in  the  convulsions  of  the  earth- 
quake, while  in  reality  the  materials,  the 
atoms,  so  to  speak,  of  which  it  was  built 
up,  are  but  scattered  hither  and  thither 
to  be  rearranged  in  other  forms. 

The  marble  colunm  or  the  granite  slab 
may  be  disintegrated  and  dispersed,  till 
it  becomes,  perhaps,  the  sand  of  the 
seashore  or  the  dust  of  the  highway  ;  yet 
no  single  particle  ceases  to  exist,  or  is,  in 
any  proper  sense,  destroyed, 

"  Man  decays  and  ages  move,"  and  in 
the  course  of  years  or  centuries  the  very 
fibers  and  tissues  of  his  body,  the  sinews 
which  have  toiled,  and  the  brain  that  has 
thought,  may  reappear   in   the  emerald 


leaf  of  the  oak  or  the  painted  wing  of  the 
insect — but  no  atom  is  lost,  no  single 
molecule  destroyed;  and  the  very  signs 
and  tokens  of  his  dissolution,  the  corrup- 
tion or  decay  of  the  frame  once  feir  or 
strong,  are,  despite  the  innate  sense  of 
dread  which  they  inspire,  and  which  the 
upward  look  can  alone  control,  but  parts 
of  a  gigantic  system,  wherein  death  is  the 
very  condition  of  life,  in  itself  most  beau- 
tiful and  wise. 

Not  only  matter  but  even  force  appears 
to  be  indestructible,  and  when  it  ceases 
to  be  appreciable  by  the  senses  which 
usually  take  cognizance  of  it,  is  simply 
subdivided  or  resolved  into  different 
modes  of  action,  from  which  the  original 
and  normal  force, may  be  in  turn  repro- 
duced. The  subject  of  the  "  correlation 
of  the  physical  forces"  has  been  ably 
treated  by  Mr.  Grove,  who  has  demon- 
strated that  all  the  ordinary  affections  of 
matter,  which  form  the  chief  objects  of 
experimental  physics  —  as  motion,  heat, 
electricity,  light  and  chemical  affinity — 
are  mutually  convertible  andreconvertible, 
each  being  capable  of  generating  all  the 
rest,  and  that,  although  from  the  extreme 
delicacy  of  the  practical  researches  neces- 
sary, and  from  the  mystery  which  still 
hangs  round  many  of  the  occult  phenom- 
ena of  the  "imponderable  agents,"  the 
subject  must  be  regarded  as  yet  in  its 
infancy,  science  is  steadily  progressing 
towards  the  establishment  of  direct 
quantitative  relations  between  them. 

Taking  as  a  starting-point  the  simplest 
affection  of  matter,  motion,  the  apparent 
effect  of  impeded  or  aiTested  motion  is 
the  statistical  condition  of  rest^  while  in 
some  cases  its  real  result  is  merely  a 
subdivision  of  the  force  into  channels  so 
minute  that  they  cease  to  be  appreciable 
to  the  usual  modes  of  observation ;  but 
wherever  a  real  cessation  of  motion 
results,  a  new  mode  of  action  is  generated, 
in  the  shape  of  heat — the  intensity  of 
which  is  proportional  to  the  amount  of 
motion  merged,  or  in  other  words  to  the 
friction.    This  is  the  most  familiar  of  all 
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the  cases  in  which  one  force  generates  or 
is  converted  into  another.  The  savage 
who  lights  his  fire  by  rubbing  together 
two  dry  sticks,  illustrates  it ;  the  heated 
axle-tree  of  a  railway  carriage  is  an 
equally  simple  instance. 

Mr.  Joule  has  reduced  the  correlation 
of  heat  and  mechanical  force  to  a  numeri- 
cal expression,  obtained  in  expeiiments 
upon  the  boring  of  metal  cylinders,  such 
as  cannon,  under  a  known  application  of 
force.  He  arrives  at  the  conclusion  that 
a  force  equal  to  the  fall  of  seven  hundred 
and  seventy  pounds  through  a  space  of 
one  foot  generates  sufficient  heat  to  raise 
the  temperature  of  one  pound  of  water  by 
one  degree  of  our  ordinary  thermometri- 
cal  scale. 

I^  instead  of  being  homogeneous,  the 
bodies  between  which  friction  takes 
place  are  of  different  kinds,  not  only  heat, 
but,  more  or  less,  electricity  is  generated 
— the  principle  upon  which  the  common 
electrical  machine  is  constructed,  and  the 
^miliar  experiment  is  based,  in  which  a 
stick  of  sealing-wax,  simply  rubbed  upon 
a  cloth  or  the  coat-sleeve,  acquires  the 
power  of  lifting  or  attracting  small  pieces 
of  paper,  or  other  light  material. 

Through  electricity,  heat  likewise 
readily  produces  magnetism ;  this  new 
force  possessing  the  strange  peculiarity 
that  it  is  always  developed  in  lines 
perpendicular  to  the  direction  of  the 
electrical  currents  which  cause  it. 

It  is  equally  evident  that  motion  may 
be  made  to  produce  light,  whether 
indirectly,  through  the  medium  of  electri- 
city, or  through  that  of  heat,  induced  by 
prolonged  friction :  indeed,  heat  and  light 
appear  to  be  so  intimately  connected,  and 
so  closely  parallel  in  their  phenomena  one 
to  the  other,  that  they  might,  perhaps,  be 
consistently  regarded  rather  as  modifica- 
tions, or,  possil3ly,  degrees  of  the  same 
force,  than  as  distinct  and  separate 
forces. 

Motion,  further,  as  generating  heat  and 
electricity,  which  in  turn  produce  chemi- 
cal action,  may  be  regarded  as  creating 
this  last  species  of  force;  and,  finally, 
motion  itself  may  be  directly  reproduced 
by  each  of  the  forces  which  have  them, 
selves  emanated  from  it. 

If  now  we  take  heat  as  the  starting 
point,  it  will  be  found  capable  of  deter- 
mining all  the  other  forms  of  action.  First 
of  all,  motion  is  an  invariable  effect  of 
heat.    Many  experiments  appear  to  prove 
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that  between  masses  heat  exerts  a  power 
of  mutual  repulsion,  involving  motion ; 
but  it  is  in  its  action  upon  the  molecules  or 
ultimate  paiticles  of  matter,  that  heat 
most  palpably  produces  motion.  All 
bodies,  when  heated,  expand,  whether 
solids,  liquids,  or  gases ;  the  two  fonner 
classes  of  substances  being  respectively  con- 
verted by  a  sufficient  degree  of  heat  into 
the  superior  forms  of  liquids  and  gases.  It 
is  true  that  many  solids  are  not  fused,  while 
many  others,  which  can  be  melted,  are 
not  volatilized  by  any  known  heat ;  but 
there  can  be  little  doubt  that,  could  we 
command  a  heat  of  sufficient  intensity, 
the  most  refractory  solids  would  be  forced 
to  assume  in  turn  the  condition  of  liquids 
and  gases. 

Basalt  fuses  in  the  blast-furnace,  but 
we  have  no  means  of  volatilizing  it ;  yet 
the  intense  heat  of  the  electric  arc  in 
vacuo  converts  iron  into  a  vapor  —  into 
iron  steam,  in  fact;  and  were  the  like 
method  applicable  to  the  former  substance, 
corresponding  results  would  possibly 
ensue. 

The  motion  produced  by  expansion  of 
liquids  is  sufficiently  exhibited  in  the 
ordinary  thermometer,  where  it  is  made 
the  actual  index  of  the  heat  which  produ- 
ces it ;  while  the  gigantic  power  of  steam, 
and  the  conversion  of  its  molecular 
motion  into  that  of  masses,  need  no  com- 
ment. 

Heat,  then,  produces  motion,  and 
through  motion  all  the  other  forms  of 
action ;  while  electricity  is  also  its  imme- 
diate and  direct  result,  and  magnetism 
and  chemical  affinity,  if  not  produced,  are 
modified  by  it  in  a  striking  manner. 

In  a  similar  manner,  Mr.  Grove  demon- 
strates that  electricity,  light,  and  chemical 
affinity  may  each  become  the  source  of 
all  the  other  forms  of  physical  force,  and 
traces  the  principle  through  those  won- 
derful phases  of  action,  to  which  the  mu- 
tual influences  of  magnetism  and  electrici- 
ty have  given  birth,  as  well  as  through 
the  more  familiar  phenomena  of  photogenic 
and  voltaic  action. 

Space  does  not  permit  us  to  follow  him 
into  the  details  of  these  interesting  sub- 
jects ;  and  we  shall  only  refer,  as  illustra- 
tive of  the  correlation  of  electricity  and 
chemical  aflinity,  to  the  brilliant  discover- 
ies of  Davy,  who,  by  means  of  these  forces, 
decomposed  the  alkalies,  and  for  the  first 
time  demonstrated  their  true  composition 
as  oxides  of  those  metals ;  one  of  which, 
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at  least,  in  connection  witb  the  recent 
production  of  aluminium,  has  assumed  a 
ni^h  degree  of  general,  as  well  as  purely 
scientific,  interest. 

An  experiment  devised  by  Mr.  Grove 
exhibits  in  so  beautiful  a  manner  the  pro- 
duction of  all  the  other  modes  of  force  by 
light,  that  we  are  induced  to  quote  his 
own  concise  description  of  it : 

"A  prepared  daguerreotype  plate  is 
inclosed  in  a  box  filled  with  water,  having 
a  glass  front,  with  a  shutter  over  it. 
Between  this  glass  and  the  plate  is  a 
gridiron  of  silver  wire.  The  plate  is  con- 
nected with  one  extremity  of  a  galvano- 
meter coil,  and  the  gridiron  of  wire  with 
one  extremity  of  a  Breguet's  helix,  an 
elegant  instument,  formed  by  a  coil  of  two 
metals,  the  unequal  expansion  of  which 
indicates  slight  changes  in  temperature: 
the  other  extremities  of  the  galvanometer 
and  helix  are  connected  by  a  wire,  and 
the  needles  brought  to  zero.  As  soon  as 
a  beam  of  either  daylight  or  the  oxyhy- 
drogen  light  is,  by  raising  the  shutter, 
permitted  to  impinge  upon  the  plate,  the 
needles  are  deflected.  Thus,  light  being 
the  initiating  force,  we  get  chemical  action 
on  the  plate,  electricity/  circulating  through 
the  wires,  magnetism  in  the  coil,  heat  in 
the  helix,  and  motio9i  in  the  needles." 

Photography,  that  new  and  beautiful 
art,  whose  many  triumphs  already  achiev- 
ed are  but  the  harbingers  of  more  varied 
and  extensive  applications,  affords  striking 
examples  of  the  intimate,  and  as  yet  mys- 
terious, connection  of  light  with  chemical 
action,  from  which  force  all  the  others 
may  be  with  facility  envolved ;  while  the 
remarkable  researches  of  Faraday  upon  the 
effect  of  heat,  upon  magnetic  and  diamag- 
netic  substances,  and  of  magnetism  upon 
polarized  light,  and  the  more  recent  dis- 
coveries of  Stokes  and  Becquerel  in  con- 
nection with  phosphorescent  and  fluores- 
cent bodies,  forcibly  convince  us  of  the 
littleness  of  our  real  knowledge  upon 
these  subjects,  and  remind  us  that  the 
ground  as  yet  brought  within  the  domain 
of  physical  research  is  but  an  insignificant 
spot  of  the  infinite  field  of  unknown  terri- 
tory which  still  awaits  the  exploring  eye 
of  science. 

"  In  all  these  phenomena,"  writes  Mr. 
Grove,  "the  more  closely  they  are  in- 
vestigated, the  more  are  we  convinced 
that,  humanly  speaking,  neither  matter 
nor  force  can  be  created  or  annihilated, 
and  then  an  essential  cause  is  unattainable. 


Causation  is  the  will,  creation  the  act  of 
God." 

These  facts  reveal  the  exquisite  balance 
maintained  in  the  actions  of  the  imponder- 
able agents  of  the  universe,  each  passing 
readily  into  the  other,  so  that  each  neces- 
sary force  is  sustained  in  its  universality 
and  efficiency.  It  is,  however,  to  that 
vast  series  of  phenomena  which  exhibit 
the  intimate  connection  or  "  correlation" 
which  subsists  between  the  three  great 
kingdoms  of  the  mineral,  vegetable,  and 
animal  world,  that  we  wdsli  particularly 
to  refer;  their  mutual  relations  in  that 
great  cycle  of  changes,  the  interruption 
of  which  would  reduce  the  fiice  of  our 
globe  to  a  desert  as  uninhabitable,  at  least 
to  the  higher  tribes  of  organic  life,  as 
when  the  trilobite  and  the  lingula  were 
the  sole  tenants  of  the  seas  which  rolled 
around  a  primeval  world.  Consider, 
briefly,  the  chief  functions  of  plants  and 
animals,  the  sources  of  their  food,  and  the 
character  of  their  assimilations  and  ex- 
creta. Thrust  any  plant  into  the  fire,  and 
observe  first  the  crackling  and  spitting 
which  indicates  the  dissipation  of  the 
water  which  has  filled  its  pores  and  sap 
vessels :  notice  then  that  it  takes  fire,  and 
bums  until  nothing  is  left  but  a  diminutive 
gray  ash.  Now  this  ash  consists  of  the 
mineral  substances  which  the  plant  has, 
during  its  growth,  abstracted  from  the 
soil,  and  which,  although  minute  as  com- 
pared with  the  original  bulk  of  the  plant, 
constitute  a  large  amount  in  the  aggregate 
of  a  thick  and  serried  crop. 

Thus,  a  crop  of  potatoes  withdraws 
from  the  soil  full  two  hundred  pounds  of 
mineral  matter  per  acre,  while  a  crop  of 
beet-root  abstracts  five  hundred,  and  one 
of  turnips  six  hundred  and  fifty  pounds. 
Now  this  large  amount  of  mineral  ma- 
terial is  wholly  derived  from  the  soil,  of 
which  it  has  become  a  constituent  part  by 
that  long  process  of  degradation,  or  wear- 
ing away,  whereby  the  hardest  rocks 
which  formed  the  surface  of  our  primeval 
world  have  been  disintegrated  and  re- 
duced to  powder  by  the  ceaseless  action 
of  rain,  frosts,  storms,  and  currents,  during 
countless  ages  of  past  time. 

The  organic  constituents  of  the  plant, 
the  parts  burnt  away  in  the  fire,  consist 
chiefly  of  carbon,  hydrogen,  and  nitrogen ; 
but  it  is  with  the  carbon,  as  by  far  their 
largest  component,  that  we  are  chiefly  to 
do.  Whence  does  the  plant  derive  its 
supplies  of  these  elements  ?    A  moment's 
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consideration  will  suffice  to  show  their 
ori^.  Our  atmosphere  consists  essen- 
tikUy  of  a  definite  mixture  of  the  two 
gases,  oxygen  and  nitrogen.  Air  has 
been  brought  from  a  hight  of  twenty-one 
thousand  feet  above  the  sea  level,  from 
the  summits  of  Chimborazo  and  Mont 
Blanc,  from  the  banks  of  the  Nile  and 
the  sandy  plains  of  Sahara,  from  the  most 
desolate  wilds  and  the  most  densely  peo- 
pled cities,  from  the  recesses  of  the 
"  forest  primeval"  and  the  swarming  al- 
leys of  London  and  Paris ;  and  analysis 
has  proved  it  to  contain,  with  very  minute 
local  exceptions,  the  same  invariable  pro- 
portions. In  addition,  there  are  present, 
as  unfiuling  constituents,  ammonia  in 
minute  quantity,  and  carbonic  acid — ^that 
gas  which  gives  their  effervescence  to 
sparkling  wines,  and  when  respired  acts 
as  a  deadly  poison  to  animal  life,  to  the  ex- 
tent of  three  to  six  parts  in  ten  thousand. 
Minute  as  is  the  quantity  of  carbonic  acid 
thus  distributed  through  the  air,  it  would, 
if  collected  into  one  layer  upon  the  earth's 
sur&ce,  form  a  stratum  full  eight  feet 
deep.  Under  the  influence  of  the  sun's 
rays,  this  gas  is  highly  favorable  to  the 
growth  of  plants,  and  it  is  in  fact  from 
uiis  apparently  small  amount  that  the  vast 
mass  of  vegetation  derives  nearly  its  entire 
supply  of  carbon. 

The  gigantic  trees  which  adorn  the 
forests  of  tropical  regions,  with  their 
serried  undergrowth  of  matted  creepers, 
the  dense  pine  woods  of  more  northern 
zones,  and  the  abundant  though  less  con- 
spicuous vegetation  of  temperate  climes, 
ail  derive  their  stock  of  carbon  from  this 
small  but  essential  constituent  of  the  at- 
mosphere. It  is  highly  probable  that  a 
far  larger  proportion  of  this  gas  impreg- 
nated the  air  at  that  period  when  the  pro- 
fuse and  remarkable  flora  of  the  Carboni- 
ferous epoch  clothed  the  earth  with  its 
forms  of  luxuriant  beauty.  The  animal 
remams  of  that  epoch  belong  wholly  to 
orders  of  beings  whose  existence  was  com- 
patible with  this  state  of  things,  while  this 
same  circumstance  would  strongly  favor 
"the  accumulation  of  vegetable  debris  in 
extensive  beds,"  such  as  compose  our  pre- 
sent coal-fields. 

May  we  not  reasonably  add,  that  in  the 
gigantic  vegetation  of  existing  tropical 
forests  we  may  perhaps  trace  a  source 
which,  is  to  compensate  in  the  lapse  of 
ages  for  the  exhaustion  of  the  stock  of  fuel 
of  other  regions ;  and  that  the  peat  bogs 


of  our  own  country  may  possibly  be  groat 
repositories  of  matter  which  may,  in  the 
course  of  centuries,  constitute  the  staple 
fuel-stores  of  England  ? 

Although  carbonic  acid  fs  one  of  the 
most  stable  substances  known  to  the 
chemist,  and  decomposible  in  the  labor- 
atory by  only  the  most  potent  agents,  the 
leaves  of  plants  are  endowed  with  the 
wonderful  power  of  effecting  this  decom- 
position with  the  utmost  facility,  assimil- 
ating the  carbon  with  their  own  tissues, 
and  returning  the  oxygen  to  the  air, 

"Were  the  whole  surface  of  the  earth  a 
continuous  meadow,  from  each  hectare 
(two  and  a  half  acres)  of  which  100  cwt. 
of  hay  was  yearly  reaped,  these  meadow 
plants  would,  in  twenty-one  to  twenty- 
two  years,  exhaust  the  whole  of  the  car- 
bonic acid  in  the  air,  and  the  whole  living 
creation  would  at  the  same  time  come  to 
an  end.  The  air  would  no  longer  support 
plants  —  that  is,  would  no  longer  furnish 
them  with  an  indispensable  condition  of 
life.  But  the  functions  of  animal  are  pre- 
cisely the  converse  of  those  of  vegetables ; 
for  the  animal  takes  oxygen  from  the  air, 
and  burning  by  its  means  the  carbon  of 
his  food,  exhales  carbonic  acid  as  a  pro- 
duct of  the  combustion,  by  virtue  of  the 
functions  of  respiration,  with  which  our 
readers  are  already  familiar.  The  extent 
and  importance  of  its  results  can  scarcely 
be  overrated,  when  a  simple  calculation, 
based  upon  the  average  amount  of  food 
consumed  per  diem  by  adults  and  children 
respectively,  gives  the  vast  sum  total  of 
nearly  two  thousand  tons  of  carbonic  acid 
expired  daily  from  the  lungs  of  the  in- 
habitants of  London ;  a  quantity  sufficient 
to  bury  the  entire  population  six  feet 
deep  in  its  poisonous  vapors  in  less  than 
five  years. 

A  vast  addition  to  this  amount  is  made 
by  the  respiration  of  domestic  animals, 
beasts  of  burden,  etc. ;  while  a  quantity, 
probably  far  larger  than  is  contributed  by 
the  above  sources,  is  evolved  from  the 
innumerable  fires  and  furnaces  of  the 
metropolis,  every  one  of  which  is  carrying 
on  in  itself  the  same  process  which,  in  a 
less  intense  foim,  is  incessantly  performed 
in  the  human  lungs. 

Now  the  whole  of  this  gigantic  system 
of  "expiration"  is  but  a  restoration  to 
the  atmosphere  of  the  carbon  which  has 
been  first  extracted  from  it  by  plants, 
whether  by  the  pines  and  tree  fenis  of 
the  Carbomferous  epoch,  and  since  stored 
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up  for  man^s  use  in  the  form  of  coal,  or 
by  the  grass,  com,  and  other  vegetable 

Eroducts  which,  directly  or  indirectly, 
ecome  the  food  of  all  extant  animals ; 
agiun  to  be  extracted  from  the  air  by 
fresh  generations  of  plants,  and  throngh 
them  to  become  the  food  of  a  like  suc- 
cession of  animals.  Thus  is  perpetuated 
that  endless  cycle  of  metamorphoses 
which  Infinite  Wisdom  has  ordained  for 
the  maintenance  of  perfect  equilibrium 
between  all  parts  of  the  natural  world. 

In  a  like  manner  the  ultimate  source 
of  the  nitrogen  which  plants  consume  is 
invariably  the  air;  and  with  equal  cer- 
tainty does  the  decomposition  of  vege- 
tables, and  of  the  various  animal  products 
into  which  they  are  metamorphosed, 
finally  restore  this  essential  constituent 
to  the  atmosphere  whence  it  has  been 
originally  abstracted. 

Nor  are  the  mineral  substances  which 
plants  extract  from  the  ground,  returned 
with  less  precision  to  the  soil,  save  in  so 
far  as  the  necessities  or  usages  of  society 
are  brought  into  direct  antagonism  with 
the  laws  of  nature.  On  which  side  victory 
must  lie,  and  what  is  the  certain  issue  of 
a  struggle  between  the  denumds  of  a 
natural  law  and  the  indiiference  or  the 
ignorance  of  man  —  impoverished  lands, 
diseased  crops,  and  periodic  visitations  of 
disease,  sufficiently  proclaim.  '•  The  per- 
petual round  of  changes  which  the  Crea- 
tor has  traced  out,  may,  to  a  limited 
extent,  be  influenced  by  man,  but  it  goes 
on  without  him." 

Tlie  case  in  which  vegetation  matures 
and  decays  upon  the  spot  where  it  is 
grown,  is  self-explanatory ;  nor  does  it  in 
any  degree  affect  the  questions  of  prac- 
tical agriculture  or  social  economy ;  and 
that  in  which  the  dead  bodies  of  animals 
themselves  become  incorporated  in  the 
soil  upon  which  they  have  lived,  comes 
under  the  same  cate^jrorv.  It  is  in  the 
excreta  of  the  living  animals,  those  por- 
tions of  the  food  which  they  neither  as- 
similate nor  expire  as  carbonic  acid,  that 
we  are  to  seek  the  great  source  of  com- 
pensation for  the  mineral  substances  ab- 
stracted from  the  soil  by  all  tribes  of 
vegetation. 

The  subject  may  be  one  which  ignor- 
ance has  too  often  dismissed  with  indiffer- 
ence or  aversion,  but  it  constitutes,  never- 
theless, a  problem  of  momentous  national 
and  social  importance. 

"Even  now,  Great   Britain   consumes 


nearly  nine  tenths  of  all  the  guano 
brought  to  Europe.  In  the  artual  posi- 
tion of  English  agriculture,  America,  by 
her  guano  beds,  rules  the  prices  of  all  the 
corn  markets  in  Europe,  and  more  espe- 
cially of  England;  and  should  circum- 
stances ever  arise  to  prevent  the  importa- 
tion of  guano  into  England,  a  state  of 
things  would  ensue  of  which  the  conse- 
quences might  be  incalculable.  Bloody 
wars  have  sometimes  sprung  from  causes 
of  much  less  importance."  {LUbig: 
Modern  Agriculture.) 

Putting  out  of  the  question  that  part 
of  the  problem  which  relates  to  domestio 
animals  and  farm  stock,  the  rejected  min- 
eral constituents  of  whose  food  generally 
go  directly  to  fertilize  the  spot  upon 
which  they  are  fed,  consider  for  a  moment 
that  portion  which  affects  more  directly 
the  great  masses  of  food-consumers  col- 
lected in  our  towns  and  cities. 

The  bread,  meat,  and  other  food,  which 
fonns  the  daily  nutiiment  of  I^ndon,  are 
collected  by  a  huge  and  complex  system 
of  supply  from  a  vast  acreage  of  ground 
in  the  adjacent  counties,  and  represent  a 
prodigious  amount  of  mineral  matter 
removed  from  their  arable  and  pasture 
lands. 

The  annual  fluid  and  solid  excreta  of  a 
million  inhabitants  of  large  cities,  contain 
at  least  10,-300,000  lbs.  of  mineral  substan- 
ces,  mostly  the  ash-constituents  of  bread 
and  meat. 

"  This  enormous  drain  of  these  matters 
from  the  land  to  towns,  has  been  going 
on  for  centuries,  and  is  still  going  on, 
year  after  year,  Avithout  any  part  of 
the  mineral  elements  thus  removed  ever 
being  restored  to  it." 

The  presence  of  these  substances  being 
necessary  to  the  growth  of  successive 
crops,  their  abstraction,  if  not  compensat- 
ed by  other  means,  induces  a  gi-adnal 
impoverishment  of  the  whole  area  of  cul- 
tivation,which  is  slowly,  but  with  inevita- 
ble certainty,  leading  to  a  time  when  the 
fiels  shall  refuse  to  yield  to  the  cultivator 
any  profitable  return  at  all.  This  com- 
pensation the  more  intelligent  and  richer 
farmer  effects  at  great  cost  by  the  pur- 
chase of  guano  and  other  foitilizing 
matters,  the  supi)ly  of  which  is  precarious 
and  transient,  while  his  ignorant  or  poorer 
neighbor  leaves  things  to  take  their 
chance  as  best  they  may. 

"'The  law  of  compensation  which 
makes  the  recurrence  or  permanency  of 
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effects  dependent  upon  the  recurrence  or 

Scrmanency  of  the  conditions  which  pro- 
ace  them,  18  the  most  universal  of  the 
laws  of  natare.  It  governs  all  natural 
phenomena  in  their  various  phases,  all 
oi^ganic  processes,  all  the  productions  of 
man's  industry. . . .  Rational  agriculture, 
la  contradiction  to  the  spoliation  system 
of  &nning,  is  based  upon  the  principle  of 
rostitution.*' 

The  natural  mode  of  maintaining  the 
had  in  a  state  of  enduring  fertility  would 
be,  however,  to  restore  yearly  to  its 
'  surface  the  vast  quantities  of  valuable 
materials  which  we  now  cast  into  our 
rivers,  not  only  to  be  lost,  but  to  become 
the  sources  of  miasma  and  disease. 

The  state  of  that  gigantic  hot-bed  of 
death  which  now  festers  in  the  midst  of 
oar  metropolis,  has  irresistibly  roused  the 
tttention  of  the  nation  to  one  aspect  of 
the  question;  that  to  which  we  have 
briefly  adverted  is  no  less  important,  and 
demands  the  most  earnest  study  of  scicnti- 
£c  men,  as  a  question  at  once  of  profound 
difficulty  and  of  the  gravest  national 
moment,  for  "  the  laws  revealed  by  the 
itady  of  the  natural  sciences  will  deter- 
mine the  future  intellectual  and  material 
progress  of  countries  and  nations ;  every 
mdividoal  is  personally  interested  in  the 
(mestions  connected  with  their  applica- 
Uon.'» 

But  to  revert  for  a  moment  to  the  sub- 
ject of  "  expiration."  It  will  be  asked 
now  the  vast  streams  of  carbonic  acid 
incessantly  generated  in  the  dense  habita- 
tions of  man  can  ever  be  dispersed  so  as 
to  reach  that  vegetation  which  they  are 
destined  to  feed  and  stimulate ;  and  fur- 
ther if,  as  chemists  tell  us,  this  gas  is  half 
as  heavy  again  as  air,  while  an  admixture 
of  three  or  four  per  cent  with  our 
atmosphere  is  fatal  to  human  life,  why 
does  it  not  fall  as  a  heavy  pall  upon  the 
localities  where  it  is  generated,  converting 
them  into  so  many  scenes  of  desolation 
lad  death  ? 

There  is  an  innate  property  of  all 
gaseoas  bodies,  termed  their  diffusion, 
which  obviates  completely  this  otherwise 
inevitable  result,  and  in  which  wo  recog- 
nize one  of  the  most  striking  and  benefi- 
cent provisions  for  the  maintenance  of  the 
equilibrium  of  nature. 

The  property  of  diffusion  consists  of  an 
irresistible  tendency  in  all  gases  to  inter- 
mingle, until  the  uniform  and  homogeneous 
mixture  of  the  whole  is  effected,  m  spite 


of  their  relative  specific  gravities,  even 
carbonic  acid  being  able,  in  this  way,  to 
ascend  into  an  atmosphere  of  hydrogen, 
full  twenty  times  lighter  than  itself,  while, 
conversely,  the  hydrogen  descends,  until  a 
perfect  mingling  of  the  two  gases  is 
accomplished,  from  which  they  exhibit  no 
tendency  to  separate.  "  Gases  diffuse 
into  one  another  in  velocities  inversely 
proportional  to  the  square  root  of  their 
densities." 

It  is  impossible  to  overrate  the  vast 
importance  of  this  law  in  the  economy  of 
nature.  Its  first  and  most  palpable  result 
is  the  exact  uniformity  of  the  composition 
of  the  atmos])here,  a  condition  evideutlv 
essential  within  small  limits,  to  the  well- 
being  of  all  forms  of  life,  while  an  equally 
direct  effect  of  its  operation  is  the  removal 
of  the  vast  supplies  of  carbonic  acid 
generated  by  the  various  forms  of  com- 
bustion, and  of  the  enormous  volumes  of 
watery  vapor  which  perpetually  rise  from 
the  surface  of  all  seas,  lakes,  streams,  and 
moist  lands,  and  which,  if  not  speedily 
dispersed  in  this  manner,  Avould  fonn  a 
noisome  layer  of  fog  upon  the  earth,  rank 
with  the  seeds  of  decay  and  destruction, 
instead  of  the  balmy  Aapors  which  nouiish 
and  refresh  vegetation. 

Having  thus  described  the  chief  rela- 
tions which  obtain  between  the  two 
great  kingdoms  of  animal  and  vegetable 
life,  and  the  manner  in  which  their 
organisms  derive  a  large  portion  of  their 
substance  from  the  soil,  we  shall,  in  con- 
clusion, briefly  refer  to  the  vast  cycle  of 
changes  through  which  the  crust  of  the 
earth  itself  is,  and  for  countless  ages  has 
been,  passing  ;  one  consequence  of  which 
has  been  the  production  of  that  very  soil 
upon  which  the  present  denizens  of  the 
globe  subsist. 

There  wjis  doubtless  an  era  when  there 
was  no  soil,  and  when  rocks  far  older  than 
the  Plutonic  masses,  which  now  thrust 
their  heads  through  superincumbent  de- 
posits of  limestone,  sandstone,  and  other 
strata,  stood  in  the  naked  grandeur  of 
their  primitive  forms  on  the  first  crust  of 
the  globe.  Then  water  was  created,  and 
these  first  rock-forms  were  gradually  fur- 
rowed by  streams  and  ground  down  by 
ocean  tides,  and  the  detritus  spread  out 
in  the  hollows  of  the  land  to  form  the 
first  approach  to  soil.  "  The  amount  of 
such  denudation  is  to  be  exactly  measured 
by  the  quantity  of  the  mechanically-formed 
aqueous  rocks,  and,  as  our  present  lands 
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show  US,  vast  sheets  of  sandstones  and 
clays,  thousands  and  thousands  of  feet  in 
thickness,  hundreds  and  thousands  of 
square  niilcs  in  superficial  extent ;  and  as 
overy  particle  of  these  enormous  masses 
of  rock  is  the  result  of  the  erosion  of 
previously  existing  rock,  it  follows  that 
the  amount  of  denudation  which  has  affect- 
ed the  older  or  lower  rocks  is  something 
inconceivably  great."     {Beete  Jukes,) 

But  there  are  other  processes,  beside 
the  merely  mechanical  one  of  erosion,  to 
which  we  owe  some  of  the  most  extensive 
geological  formations.  The  great  strata 
known  as  the  Coral  Rag  attain  the  extra- 
ordinary thickness  of  several  thousand 
feet,  and  are  wholly  composed  of  the  re- 
mams  of  ancient  coral  reefs,  while  it  is 
more  than  probable  that  a  yet  more  ex- 
tensive series  of  hmestone  beds  is  entirely 
compacted  from  the  debris  of  minute  infu- 
sorial animalcules. 

Now,  the  depths  of  the  ocean  are 
crowded  with  living  organisms,  destined, 
it  would  seem,  in  no  slight  degree,  to 
exercise  functions  compensatory  of  that 
vast  process  of  degradation  by  which  the 
higher  portions  of  our  earth  are  ever 
being  worn  down  and  sifted  out  over  the 
surface  of  the  land  and  the  bed  of  the  sea. 
The  countless  myriads  of  the  shell-fish 
infusoriaa  and  coral  polypes  are  incessant- 
ly abstracting  from  the  waters  which  they 
tenant,  the  various  mineral  constituents 
held  in  solution  therein,  and  again  build- 
ing them  up  into  masses  which  rival  in 


magnitude  the  most  enormous  deposits 
of  past  eras.  Witness,  for  instance,  the 
series  of  coral  reefs,  which  stretch  in  an 
unbroken  line  across  the  Pacific  for  more 
than  three  thousand  miles,  rising  from  an 
ocean  of  unfathomable  depth,  yet  whose 
entire  bulk  is  the  work  of  innumerable 
minute  and  microscopic  animals. 

May  not  these  at  some  future  period  of 
our  earth's  history,  occupy  one  of  the 
great  "  areas  of  elevation,"  and  so  be  up- 
raised from  their  ocean  beds,  to  form  dry 
and  habitable  land,  which,  iu  its  turn, 
will  again  be  disintegrated  and  dissolved, 
only  again  to  undergo  the  same  transform- 
ations— while  these  wondrous  revolutions 
occupy  cycles  of  time  perhaps  as  gigantic 
as  those  by  which  astronomers  have 
taught  us  to  count  the  periods  of  the 
heavenly  bodies,  if  we  can  mdeed  apply 
the  word  to  numbers,  of  which  the  human 
mind  can,  in  reality,  form  no  definite  con- 
ception Avhatever  ? 

We  might  fortify  the  position  vre  have 
asserted,  by  an  almost  indefinite  multipli- 
cation of  illustrations,  each  revcalmg 
fresh  wonders  in  the  mutual  relation  of  aU 
parts  of  the  natural  world ;  but  space  for- 
bids :  and,  did  it  permit  us  to  pursue  the 
subject  into  its  minutest  ramifications, 
the  accumulated  weight  of  instances  could 
scarcely  add  strength  to  the  conviction, 
that  Infinite  Wisdom  and  equal  Benefi- 
cence rule  supreme  in  all  the  kingdoms 
of  the  natural  as  well  as  of  the  moral 
world. 


THE  ROYAL  FAMILY  OF  ENGLAND. 


Desirous  of  imparting  additional  afflu- 
ence and  attraction  to  the  Eclectic  for 
January,  we  place  a  beautiful  print  of  the 
Royal  Family  of  England,  as  a  kind  of 
match  embellishment  to  that  of  the  Em- 
press and  the  Ladies  of  the  Court.  The 
two  prints  will  be  regarded  with  interest 
when  viewed  in  contrast  with  the  person- 
ages they  represent. 

Queen  Victoria  is  looked  upon  as  the 
first  Lady  of  the  world.  As  the  sovereign 
of  a  powerful  Empire,  as  a  Queen  revered 
and  beloved  by  her  subjects,  as  a  woman 
and  a  mother,  she  is  regarded  as  a  model 


of  excellence.  She  has  filled  a  throne 
too  long  in  the  presence  of  an  admiring 
world  to  need  any  extended  sketch  of  her 
person  or  exalted  character  on  these  pages. 
Queen  Victoria  was  born  May  twenty- 
fourth,  1819.  Her  father  was  Edward 
Duke  of  Kent.  Her  mother  was  Victoria 
Maria  Louisa,  daughter  of  the  Duke  of 
Saxe-Cobourg.  Just  twenty  months  after 
his  marriage,  and  just  eight  months  after 
the  birth  of  Victoria,  her  father  the  Duke 
of  Kent  died.  This  event  turned  the  eye* 
of  all  England  to  Victoria  as  their  fature 
Queen,  though  yet  an  infant  child.    The 
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result  has  formed  a  great  obiter  in  Eng- 
lish history. 

An  English  gentleman  who  was  fiimiliar 
with  her  childhood  and  youth,  says  : 
*'When  I  first  saw  the  pale  and  pretty 
daughter  of  the  Duke  of  Kent,  she  was 
fatherless.  Her  fair,  light  form  w^as  sport- 
ing in  all  the  redolence  of  youth  and  health, 
on  the  noble  sands  of  old  Kamsgate.  It  was 
a  summer  day,  not  so  warm  as  to  induce 
languor,  but  yet  warm  enough  to  render 
the  favoring  breezes  from  the  laughing 
tides,  as  they  broke  gently  upon  the 
sands,  agreeable  and  refreshing.  Her 
dress  was  simple :  a  plain  straw  bonnet, 
with  a  white  ribbon  round  the  crown,  a 
colored  muslin  frock,  looking  gay  and 
cheerful,  and  as  pretty  a  pair  of  shoes  on 
as  pretty  a  pair  of  feet  as  1  ever  remember 
to  have  seen  from  China  to  Kamtschatka. 
Her  mother  was  her  companion,  and  a 
venerable  man,  whose  name  is  graven  on 
every  human  heart  that  loves  its  species, 
and  whose  undying  feme  is  recorded  in 
that  eternal  book  where  the  actions  of  men 
are  written  with  the  pen  of  Truth,  walked 
by  her  parent's  side,  and  doubtless  gave 
those  counsels,  and  offered  that  advice, 
which  none  was  more  able  to  offer  than 
himself — for  it  was  William  Wilberforce. 

When  Victoria  was  fifteen  years  of  age, 
there  was  a  lad  of  the  same  age,  a  relative 
of  the  family,  on  the  mother's  side,  who 
often  associated  with  her,  in  her  studies 
and  her  sports.  In  those  early  years  a 
strong  attachment  grew  up  between  them ; 
and  it  could  not  be  concealed  that  Victoria 
looked  upon  Prince  Albert  with  more  than 
ordinary  affection.  When  she  had  attain- 
ed her  eighteenth  year,  the  year  of  her 
legal  majority,  her  birth-day  was  celebrat- 
ed with  the  utmost  splendor.  The  bells 
rang  merry  peals  of  joy ;  the  nobility  of 
the  empire  gathered  around  thi3  princess, 
with  their  congratulations,  and  St.  James' 
palace  was  decked  with  splendor,  such  as 
was  never  seen  before.  Prince  Albert 
was  also  there,  with  throbbing  heart, 
among  the  first  to  congratulate  Victoria 
upon  the  happy  event. 

Four  weeks  had  not  pased  away  from 
these  festivities,  when  her  uncle,  the  reign- 
ing monarch,  William  IV.,  was  seized 
with  sudden  illness  and  died,  on  the  twen- 
tieth of  June,  1837.  At  five  o'clock  in 
the  morning,  the  Archbishop  of  Canter- 
bury, with  others  of  the  nobility,  arrived 
at  the  palace  at  Kensington,  to  communi- 
cate to  Victoria  the  tidings  of  her  imcle's 


death,  and  that  she  was.  Queen  of  England. 
That  day  she  assembled  her  first  Privy 
Council.  Upwards  of  one  hundred  of  the 
highest  nobility  of  the  realm  were  pres- 
ent. It  was  an  imposing  and  affecting 
scene;  The  pen  and  the  pencil  have  in 
vain  endeavored  to  do  it  justice.  In  the 
midst  of  the  scarred  veterans  of  war,  gray- 
haired  statesmen,  judges  of  the  Court, 
dignitaries  of  the  Church,  stood  this 
youthful  maiden,  with  her  fragile  and  fairy 
form,  pale  and  pensive,  and  yet  graceful 
and  queenly,  in  her  childlike  loveliness. 
And  when  the  herald  announced,  "  We 
publish  and  proclaim  that  the  high  and 
mighty  Princess,  Alexandrina  Victoria,  is 
the  only  lawful  and  rightful  liege  lady, 
and  by  the  grace  of  God,  Queen  of  the 
United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland,  Defender  of  the  Faith,"  the  timid 
and  lovely  maiden,  overwhelmed  by  the 
scene,  threw  her  arms  around  her  mother's 
neck,  and  wept  with  uncontrollable  emo- 
tion. And  when  her  uncle,  the  Duke  of 
Sussex,  her  father's  younger  brother,  was 
about  to  kneel  at  her  feet  to  kiss  her  roy- 
al hand,  as  he  took  the  oath  of  allegiance, 
she  gracefully  placed  an  affectionate  kiss 
upon  his  cheek,  and  with  tears  streaming 
from  her  eyes,  exclaimed  :  "  Do  not  knee^ 
my  uncle,  for  I  am  still  Victoria,  your 
niece." 

In  a  few  days  she  made  her  first  appear- 
ance, as  Queen,  before  the  Parliament  of 
Great  Britain,  the  most  august  assemblage 
in  the  world.  Statesmen,  nobles,  ambas- 
sadors from  foreign  courts,  thronged  the 
chamber.  Victoria  entered,  not  with  tall, 
commanding  figure,  but  as  a  gentle,  sylph- 
like, feiry  child,  to  win  all  hearts  to  ten- 
derness and  love.  She  ascends  the  throne, 
and  every  eye  is  riveted  upon  the  youth- 
ful Queen.  With  a  clear  though  tremu- 
lous voice,  she  reads  her  first  address  to 
the  statesmen  who  surround  her,  so  dis- 
tinctly as  to  make  herself  heard  to  the 
veiy  farthest  part  of  the  House  of  Lords. 

Soon  came  the  hour  of  coronation.  The 
e^es  of  England  and  the  thoughts  of  the 
civilized  world  were  directed  to  the  scene. 
Westminster  Abbey  was  decked  with 
gorgeous  attractions,  such  as  never  that 
venerable  pile  had  seen  displayed  before. 
The  rank  and  beauty  of  all  the  courts  of 
Europe,  glittering  in  diamonds  and  gems 
of  every  hue,  were  there  assembled.  The 
maiden  Queen,  with  royal  robe  and  golden 
diadem,  kneeled  at  the  altar,  and  fervent- 
ly implored  the  Divine  guidance.    And 
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when  those  aisles  and  fretted  arches  re- 
sounded with  the  peal  of  the  organ,  as  it 
gave  utterance  to  the  sublime  authem, 
"Come,  Holy  Ghost,  our  souls  inspire," 
there  were  few  among  the  thousands  who 
crowded  the  Abbey  who  were  not  affect- 
ed even  to  tears. 

The  marriage  with  Albert  soon  follow- 
ed. The  nation  approved  of  the  match ; 
and  two  youthful  hearts,  drawn  together 
amidst  the  splendors  of  a  palace  by  mutual 
love,  were  united  in  the  most  sacred  and 
delightful  of  ties.  Such  espousals  seldom 
occur  withm  the  frigid  regions  of  a  court. 
This  union  has  been  highly  promotive  of 
the  happiness  of  both  of  the  illustrious 

Cair.  They  are  universally  respected  and 
eloved,  and  dwell  together  in  the  spirit 
of  harmony  and  affection,  which  is  rarely 
experienced  by  those  whoso  fortune  it  is 
to  dwell  in  the  cold  and  cheerless  regions 
of  elevated  rank  and  power.  But  few  of 
the  cares  of  government  rest  upon  Victo- 
ria. The  able  counselors  who  surround 
her,  guide  the  affairs  of  state  in  her  name. 
She  has  little  to  do,  except  to  attend  to 
the  etiquette  of  the  Court,  to  present  her- 
self as  the  conspicuous  pageant  on  a  gala- 
day,  and  to  give  her  signature  to  those 
acts  of  Parliament  which  are  supported 
by  those  friends  in  whom  she  reposes  con- 
fidence. The  romance  of  the  coronation, 
and  of  the  bridal  scene,  has  long  ago  pass- 
ed away.  The  lovely  maiden  Queen,  who 
arrested  all  eyes,  and  won  all  hearts,  is 
now  an  affectionate  wife,  an  amiable  wo- 
man, a  care-worn  mother.  With  matron- 
ly dignity  she  cherishes  the  children  who 
liave  clustered  around  her.  With  exem- 
plary fidelity,  she  discharges  her  duties  as 
Queen,  as  wife,  as  mother;  and  she  is 
worthy  of  the  respectful  affection  she  re- 
ceives from  her  subjects;  for  there  are 
few  who  have  ever  been  seated  upon  a 
throne  who  are  more  meritorious  in  cha- 
racter than  Queen  Victoria.  Tlie  acci- 
dents of  birth  have  placed  her  where  she 


is.  Strong  temptations  surround  hor. 
Every  thing  which  this  earth  can  furnish, 
of  pomp  and  pageantry,  is  arrayed  to  daz- 
zle her  eye.  And  it  is  certainly  greatly 
to  her  credit,  that,  in  the  midst  of  such 
scenes,  she  could  have  maintained  her  in- 
tegrity as  she  has  done. 

Of  Prince  Albert,  the  honored  and  bo- 
loved  consort  of  the  Queen,  there  is  but 
one  opinion.  His  amiable  private  charac- 
ter and  domestic  traits  have  ministered 
unspeakably  to  the  happiness  of  the  Queen, 
and  contributed  to  that  most  happy  and 
illustrious  example  of  domestic  punty  and 
peace  which  has  won  for  the  Royal  Fam- 
ily of  England  the  respect  of  the  civilized 
world.  His  exquisite  tact  and  discretion 
in  reference  to  tne  exciting  2)olitical  ques- 
tions and  solicitations  by  which  he  has 
been  surrounded,  are  remarkable.  Not  a 
word  or  look  of  his  has  ever  yet  coraprom- 
Lsed  the  independence  and  impartiality  of 
the  throne.  The  bitterest  partianship  has 
found  nothing  to  condemn  m  the  course  of 
the  prince.  Yet  has  he  not  been  an  idle 
or  indifferent  spectator  of  the  active  life 
around  him.  The  charitable,  the  commer- 
cial, and  the  social  movements  and  inter- 
ests of  the  nation  have  strongly  attracted 
him,  and  have  found  in  him  a  wise  and 
efficient  patron.  The  great  characteristic 
event  of  our  era,  the  Internationa]  Exhibi- 
tion at  the  Crystal  Palace,  is  distinctly 
traceable  to  his  original  suggestion,  as 
well  as  its  final  realiziition  to  his  persever- 
ance and  energy  of  character.  Happy  in 
his  family,  liberal  in  views,  and  unostenta- 
tiously benevolent  in  Ids  feelings,  his  in- 
fluence has  been  signally  favorable  to  mor- 
ality and  religion. 

Eight  children  have  been  added  to  tho 
happy  circle  of  the  Royal  Family,  whose 
unbroken  good  health,  admirable  order, 
and  amiable  dispositions  have  contributed 
to  render  the  Royal  Family  one  of  Eng- 
land's brightest  treasures,  and  most  useful 
and  honorable  traits  among  the  nations. 


A  Vbniob  letter  annoimces  a  fad  which  the  i 
lovers  of  art  will  hear  with  regret  The  Hall  of 
the  Doges  threatens  to  fall:  a  fresco  on  the  ceiliog 
in  cmcked  across,  and  a  portion  of  it  has  falleo. 
This  liall  la  the  largest  io  anj  European  palace,  and 
ooQtains  the  roost  extensive  painting  in  existence  ; 
it  in  by  Tintoretto,  and  the  subject  is  the  Ilappiness 
of  the  Blessed. 


A  LETTER  from  Rome,  of  second  November,  statM 
that  the  Tiber  has  overflowed  its  banks,  and  that 
the  Ghetto  and  all  the  streets  near  the  stream 
were  flooded.  The  shops  are  shut  up,  and  the  in- 
habitants have  taken  refuge  in  the  upper  storto*  of 
their  houses,  where  provisions  are  brought  to  tbtn 
bj  boats.  The  Tantbeon  is  complete]/  sunoandid 
bj  water. 
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THE  EMPRESS  EUGENIE  AND  HER  MAIDS  OF  HONOR. 


As  a  leading  cmbeUishment  of  our  first 
nambcr  for  the  new  year  we  made  choice 
of  the  very  beautiful  print  copied  with 
artistic  accuracy  and  fidelity  from  Win- 
tcrhalter's  celebrated  picture  of  the.Em- 
press  Eugenie  and  her  maids  of  honor. 
Winterhalter  is  the  Imperial  court  paint- 
er, which  imparts  confidence  to  the  accu- 
racy of  the  portraits  which  make  up  this 
interesting  group.  It  represents  the  Em- 
press of  France  surrounded  by  the  ladies 
of  her  court.  The  original  painting  is  the 
private  property  of  the  Empress,  by  whom 
it  was  lent^  as  a  special  favor,  to  the  emi- 
nent house  of  Goupil,  at  Paris,  for  exhibi- 
tion there  and  in  the  United  States.  It 
was  much  admired,  both  in  New- York  and 
Boston.  It  has  been  returned  to  its  Im- 
perial owner,  and  now  adorns  the  palace 
of  the  Tuileries. 

To  assist  our  readers  in  forming  some 
adequate  conception  of  the  original  paint- 
ing and  its  artistic  beauties,  wo  give  a 
description  of  it  as  it  struck  our  eye  when 
we  saw  it,  with  the  origin  and  design  of 
it.  It  will  call  into  requisition  both  the 
fancy  and  the  imagination  of  the  reader 
to  expand  the  engraving  into  an  ample 

Eiunting,  with  its  gorgeous  colorings  and 
looming  roses,  and  almost  living,  breath- 
ing portraits  of  these  celebrated  and 
beautiful  ladies  of  the  Imperial  Court. 
Mr.  Sai-tain  has  done  his  best  to  aid  the 
reader  in  this  direction.  He  pronounces 
this  print  to  be  the  most  beautiful  work 
of  art  which  has  ever  adorned  the 
Eclectic^ 

Winterhalter,  the  court  painter  for 
France  and  England,  was  specially  com- 
missioned to  paint  a  picture  that  should 
transmit  to  posterity  the  portrait  of  the 
present  Empress,  and  should  also  impart 
some  idea  of  the  personal  appearance  of 
the  ladies  of  her  court.  The  result  of 
this  commission  is  the  magnificent  picture 
now  on  exhibition  at  Goupil's.  It  is  fif- 
teen by  eleven  feet  in  size  ;  the  scene  is  a 
forest,  near  the  palace  of  St.  Cloud,  the 
village  of  St.  Cloud  being  visible  in  the 
distance  between  the  majestic  trees,  the 
monotony  of  whose  thick  foliage  is  further 
broken  by  glimpses  of  sky  seen  here  and 
there  between  the  branches.    In  the  fore- 


I  ground  is  the  group  of  nine  ladies,  who, 
in  all  probability,  ^dll  be  taken  in  after 
ages  as  standards  of  the  female  beauty  of 
the  nineteenth  century.  The  Empress  ift 
seated  upon  a  grassy  bank,  her  calm 
classic  features  thrown  into  bright  relief 
by  the  dense  foliage  directly  behind  ;  her 
right  hand  is  slightly  raised,  in  the  act  of 
passing  a  few  honeysuckles  to  one  of  her 
companions,  and  there  is  an  air  of  queenly 
elegance,  dignity,  and  repose  about  her 
person  that  can  not  but  strike  the  beholder 
with  admiration.  Her  toilet  is  perfect. 
Her  white  dress  is  trimmed  with  lilac 
ribbons ;  and  lilac  and  white  flowers  gem 
her  golden  hair.  The  ladies  of  her  cortege 
are  surrounding  her,  some  standing  and 
some  reclining  in  easy  and  graceful  atti- 
tudes upon  the  grass.  They  are,  indeed, 
all  beautiful  women,  and  either  by  acci- 
dent or  design  represent  peculiar  types 
of  beauty.  Of  these  ladies  an  American, 
the  Baroness  de  Pierres  —  formerly  Miss 
Thorne,  daughter  of  Col.  Thorne,  of  six- 
teenth street,  New- York — bears  the  palm. 
Hers  is  acknowledged  by  artists,  as  well 
as  others,  to  be  the  most  exquisitely  beau- 
tiful face  and  portrait  in  the  group.  It  is 
a  very  young,  .girlish  countenance,  of 
which  the  artist  allows  us  only  to  obtain 
the  side  view,  but  this  is  quite  sufficient 
to  make  the  young  New-Yorker  the  star 
of  this  aristocratic  company.  Then  there 
is  a  perfect  type  of  English  beauty  in  the 
portrait  of  an  English  lady,  now  the  Mar- 
quise de  Las  Marismas,  whose  large  blue 
eyes,  delicate  features,  bright  golden  curls, 
and  slight,  elegant  figure,  fill  up  our  very 
ideal  of  Saxon  beauty.  Standing  by  this 
exquisite  Saxon  beauty  is  the  dark-haired 
Madame  Latour-Maubourg,  who  is  a 
charming  representative  of  sunny  France. 
The  Countess  of  Montebello  may  also 
serve  as  a  type  of  French  beauty,  though 
there  are  many  American  ladies  who 
strongly  resemble  her.  She  is  perhaps 
the  most  prominent  figure  in  the  group, 
chiefly  because,  being  in  the  extreme  fore- 
ground, hers  is  almost  the  only  unbroken 
full-length  figure  in  the  picture.  Besides 
this,  her  dress  is  of  green,  an  obtrusive 
color  at  the  best,  when  used  for  any  thing 
but  foliage  and  grass,  and  here  rendered 
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doubly  80  by  the  contrast  with  the  white 
dresses  of  the  ladies  near  her. 

In  the  disposition  of  the  figures  the 
aitist  has  exhibited  a  judicious  taste. 
Thus  the  Marchioness  de  Latour-Mau- 
bourg,  a  lady  with  noble  Italian  cast  of 
features,  and  dark  hair  and  eyes,  is  seen 
leaning  over  and  talking  to  the  fair  Eng- 
lish blonde  —  the  contrast  between  the 
different  styles  of  beauty  being  at  once 
striking  and  pleasing.  The  dresses  of  the 
ladies,  chiefly  white,  are  pleasantly  re- 
lieved by  the  colored  ribbons,  coquettishly 
displayed  in  various  parts  of  their  cos- 
tume, and  by  the  flowers  with  which  some 
of  them  are  carelessly  playing.  The  de- 
tails of  the  picture  are  lovely;  as,  for 
instance,  the  vase  round  which  yiaes  are 


gracefully  growing,  arid  on  the  ground^ 
the  rich  roses  that  the  ladies  have  amused 
themselves  in  gathering.  Indeed,  these 
flowers  are  worthy  of  a  more  than  passing 
notice ;  they  are  certainly  as  near  perfec- 
tion as  a  floral  representation  on  canvas 
can  possibly  be. 

There  will,  about  a  group  of  tliis  kind« 
always  be  a  certain  stiflhess  —  an  appear- 
ance of  sitting  for  a  portrait  —  which  is 
almost  impossible  to  avoid.  In  the  pre- 
sent picture  this  stiffness  of  position  is  not 
as  obvious  as  in  most  paintings  of  the 
kind,  but  still  it  is  there  to  a  small  degree. 
Exception  might  also  be  taken  to  the  un- 
pleasant, dark  sky,  seen  occasionlly  behind 
the  foliage. 


THE    EMIGRANT    ON    THE    SEA-SHORE. 


Old  Ocean,  wondrous  ocean — as  of  yore, 
With  the  same  well-known  voice  and  mobile 
features, 
As  when  in  childhood,  from  thy  varied  store. 
Thou  brought^st  deep  lessons  by  unrecked-of 
teachers  I 

Young  were  my  griefs,  and  blithesome  was  my 
heart, 
When  I  first  met  thy  glance,  0  glorious  Ocean  I 
With  mind  unripe  for  thought,  yet  tears  could 
start 
To  trace  Divine  Pulsation  in  the  motion. 

To  see  the  stamp  of  a  Crcator^s  Hand 

In  the  frail  seaweeds  and  the  wondrous  corals ; 

Or  strive,  with  earnest  (aith,  to  understand 
Old  Nature*s  fables  and  their  soul-deep  morals. 

Oh  I    'tis  a  wondrous  thing,   and  bright    as 
strange, 
That  He  who  made  us  gave  us  earth  in 
blessing ; 
Who  fjramcd  the  dew-drop,  made  the  Ocean's 
range, 
And  gave  us  both-— to  praise  him  in  pos- 
sessing. 

Now,  on  a  distant  and  unfriendly  shore, 
We  meet  again  who  have  not  met  for  ages ; 

But  not  with  wondering  thoughts  as  heretofore — 
A  simpler,  softer  dr^un  my  heart  engages. 


I  ask  thee  of  the  past,    I  bid  thee  tell. 
By  those  soft  waves  the  pink-hued  sand  ct- 
re»ssing, 
How  in  my  native  bay  the  waters  swell — 
How  their  low  murmurings  chime  with  by- 
gone blessing  ? 

Once  on  that  far-o£r  strand  —  a  thoughtless 
child— 
I  traced  my  name  in  rudel v-printed  letters ; 
Then  stood  and  watched,  while  billows  harsh 
and  wild 
Washed  out  the  lines  and  bound  with  sandy 
fetters. 

Reckless  I  mocked  at  what  the  tide  had  done, 
And  wrote  beyond  another  and  another ; 

All  that  I  loved  I  placed  there — one  by  one, 
And  watched  them  vanish  —  parent,  friend, 
and  brother. 

Old  Ocean !  as  in  childhood  did  thy  wave, 
So  has  cold  Time,  in  harsh  and  bitter  measm^ 

Retaken  all  the  loved  ones  that  he  gave, 
Washed  out  their  names  and  robbed  me  of 
my  treasure. 

I  am  alone — a  gray-haired  man — and  thou 
Art  youns  and  strong  as  in  the  years  long 
vanished  ; 

As  at  my  hour  of  birth,  so  even  now, 
And  yet  wilt  be  the  same  when  I  am  Kf^wiffJifwI. 
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BRITISH    NOVELISTS    AND    THEIR    STYLES.* 


It  is  computed  that  there  has  been 
**  produced  in  these  islands,  since  the  pub- 
lication of  TFavcrfey,"  in  all  about  three 
thousand  'novels,  counting  about  seven 
thousand  volumes.  A  goodly  result  of 
human  industry.  Novel- writing  is  at  this 
moment  a  flourishing  trade,  and  it  would 
seem  to  be  likewise  profitable.  Huge  is 
the  demand ;  still  more  huge  the  supply. 
The  number  of  novels  produced  in  this 
country  is  something  enormous.  Weekly 
come  forth  the  Athenceum  and  the  Lite- 
rary Gazette^  their  advertising  pages  cov- 
ered with  announcements.  There  is  no 
scarcity  of  bread  for  those  who  are  a- 
hungered.  The  manufacture  is  even  now 
fj^oiuQ  on.  Think  of  it,  at  this  moment  in 
England  some  hundred  or  more  pens  are 
gayly  careering  over  foolscap  sheets,  pur- 
suing the  fortunes  of  imaginary  characters. 
How  many  heroines  aire  weeping  at  this 
hour  I  How  many  heroes  are  cursing  their 
hard  fate  I  In  a  few  months  each  ot  these 
young  people  will  be  married  happily  at 
the  close  of  the  third  volume;  and  the 
chronicles  of  their  misfortunes  and  adven- 
tures will  have  been  printed,  published,  ad- 
vertised, reviewed,  read,  forgotten ;  and 
the  hundred  pens  will  be  careering  over 
foolscap  sheets  as  gayly  as  ever,  pursuing 
the  fortunes  of  another  set  of  characters, 
who  will  in  their  turn  be  married ;  the 
book  containing  an  account  of  the  same 
will  be  printed,  published,  etc.,  etc.  The 
wielders  of  these  hundred  pens  consume 
bread  and  beer  even  as  ordinary  men  and 
women.  They  employ  tailors  and  boot- 
makers, and  it  is  charitably  hoped  duly 
pay  the  same.  To  keep  the  wolf  from 
the  door  there  is  but  the  deft  flourish  of 
a  gray  goose  quilL  The  cash  received  for 
bundles  of  stained  foolscap,  delivered 
yearly  or  half-yearly,  being  what  keeps 
house  over  head,  shoes  upon  feet,  nay, 
which  pays  poor-rates  and  double  income- 
tax.  W  onderful  I  Verily,  man  has  sought 
out  many  inventions !  Where  do  all  these 

British  Novelists  and  (heir  Styles,    By  Datid  Ma8- 
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novels  go  that  fly  before  us  in  such  inter- 
minable procession  ?  To  rest  and  sleep 
like  every  one  of  us.  What  strange 
places  these  books  see,  into  what  strange 
companies  they  fall,  what  various  hands 
turn  over  their  pages,  what  various  eyes 
bend  above  them  in  their  progress  from 
the  printing-press,  to  final  absorption  into 
Lethe.  Salvoes  of  praise,  like  artillery 
proclaiming  to  the  world  that  a  prince  is 
born,  announce  the  appearance  of  some. 
Immortality  is  proimsed  them  by  the 
sweet  voices  of  the  multitude.  Othere 
are  received  coolly,  and  prematurely  die, 
unwept.  There  lies  the  three-volumed 
infant,  fresh  from  the  pen,  radiant  in  xm- 
smirked  drab  and  gold — who  will  cast  its 
horoscope  ?  The  languid  lady  kills  a  weary 
day  witn  it,  cutting  the  pages  as  she  reads. 
In  summer  it  is  sent  to  sea-bathing  quar- 
ters, and  does  hard  duty  there.  It  sees 
the  moonlight,  liears  the  soimd  of  the  sea 
waves,  and  lies  for  hours  upon  the  yellow 
sands.  For  a  swifl  stolen  second,  Alfred's 
and  Sophia's  hands  are  clasped  above  it, 
and  it  listens  to  vows  and  words  as  pas- 
sionate as  any  within  its  boards.  Return- 
ing, its  first  youth  over,  it  is  sent  to  the 
provinces,  knocks  about  the  provincial 
world,  getting  soiled  and  dingy,  thumbed 
by  careless  hands ;  not  altogether  without 
a  remembrance  of  its  former  conquests, 
when  by  her  single  candle,  when  work  is 
over  in  the  kitchen,  Cinderella  pores  over 
it,  blurring  it  with  tears,  conceiting  her- 
self the  while  to  be  Georgiana,  and  the 
magnificent  Fitz  George,  her  sweetheart 
— the  pot-boy  round  the  comer.  Mbfor- 
tunes  accumulate  upon  it.  Its  margins, 
once  so  pure  and  unsullied,  are  scribbled 
over  with  insolent  comments ;  it  loses 
leaves,  it  gets  detached  from  its  boards, 
and  finally  in  the  dust-bin,  like  poor  hu- 
man mortals  in  their  graves,  it  has  rest 
from  all  its  sorrows,  **  The  king  is  dead : 
long  live  the  king."  The  race  of  novels 
is  never  extinct. 

Authorship,  in  a  rich  and  luxurious 
community,  in  which  half  the  men  are 
idle,  and  more  women,  becomes  a  trade. 
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and  the  deft  workman  inherits  the  pud- 
ding and  the  praise.  In  such  communi- 
ties books  are  manufactured  for  daily  use, 
even  as  muffins  are.  Idle  men  and  wo- 
men must  be  amused,  excited,  and  he  who 
"peppers  the  highest  is  sure  to  please." 
Much  skill  is  brought  to  bear  on  the 
preparations  of  these  intellectual  comfits. 
Others,  too,  than  readers  exist  upon 
books.  The  publishing  season  sets  in 
upon  the  world  like  the  herring  shoals 
upon  the  Hebrides.  Onward  comes  glit- 
tering the  annual  army,  the  shark,  por- 
poise, and  dog-flesh  feeding  upon  its 
edges,  while  the  gull  and  cormorant  has- 
ten to  the  feast  from  afar. 

The  fact  that  at  present  novels  are  pro- 
duced at  the  rate  of  two  per  week  is 
worthy  of  being  taken  notice  of,  and  may 
suggest  meditation  not  altogether  unedi- 
fying.  Of  this  fact  Professor  Masson 
essayed  to  take  sufficient  notice  in  four 
lectures  delivered  last  winter  before  the 
audience  which  is  wont  to  assemble  itself 
in  the  Philosophical  Institution  at  Edin- 
burgh, and  he  now,  the  lectures  meantime 
having  been  corrected  and  extended,  and 
gathered  up  into  a  handsome  volume, 
commends  his  thinkings  thereupon  to  the 
readers  of  the  entire  country.  Having 
duly  perused  the  Professor's  book,  we  are 
constrained  to  give  it  our  cordial  approval. 
It  is  honestly  done  work;  full  of  good 
thinking,  and  not  without  a  sufficiency  of 
bravura  passages,  exhibiting  a  literary 
dexterity  and  an  eloquence  far  from  com- 
mon. He  brings  to  his  task  large  know- 
ledge, and  his  verdicts  on  the  great  wnters 
of  the  present  and  of  bygone  times  are  in 
the  main  to  be  approved.  As  a  book,  it 
is  singularly  free  from  extravagance.  Its 
tone  is  eminently  sober  and  judicial.  Per- 
haps if  one  might  hint  a  fault,  the  writing 
is  too  uniformly  serious  and  solemn.  A 
little  more  ease  and  gayety  might  be  de- 
sired. When  he  does  break  a  buttei*fly  it 
is  upon  a  wheel  altogether  out  of  propor- 
tion to  the  task.  Fashionable  novels, 
even,  he  will  not  "  laugh  into  Hades ;"  he 
goes  at  them  fiercely,  like  the  early  Icono- 
clasts at  the  gilded  shrines  and  niched 
saints  and  apostles  in  a  Popish  cathedral. 
Seriousness  evidently  is  the  habit  of  his 
mind.  He  is  not  a  pleasure  yacht,  the 
wind  sitting  in  its  great  sheet  of  canvas, 
skimming  the  foam  like  a  seabird.  He  is 
rather  a  lugger,  with  bows  like  a  Dutch- 
man, deep  m  the  water  from  a  supera- 
bondanoe  of  ballast,  and,  if  slow,  he  makes 


gallant  way,  faces  the  curled  waves  brave- 
ly, going  through  them  when  he  can  not 
mount  them ;  and  when  he  arrives  at  port, 
from  his  deep  hold  we  are  sure  he  will 
unlade  rich  stufls.  You  may  object  to  his 
speed ;  you  can  not  with  a  pure  conscience 
object  to  his  cargo.  Professor  Masson 
enters  his  protest  against  fun.  Ho  is 
plainly  of  opinion  that  there  should  be  no 
more  cakes  and  ale.  He  detests  "  comic 
literature,"  and  expresses  his  belief  that 
could  he  wish  "  in  this  age  of  ^bounding 
wits  and  humorists  for  that  which,  from 
its  very  rarity,  would  do  us  most  good,  it 
would  be  for  the  appearance  amon^  us  of 
a  great  soul  that  could  not,  or  would  not, 
laugh  at  all ;  whose  every  tone  and  sylla- 
ble should  be  serious,  and  whose  &ce 
should  front  the  world  with  something  of 
that  sublimity  of  look  which  our  own  Mil- 
ton wore,  when  his  eyes  rolled  in  darkness 
in  quest  of  suns  and  systems,  or  of  that 
pitiful  and  scornful  melancholy  which  art 
has  fixed,  for  the  reprehension  of  frivolity 
forever,  on  the  white  mask  of  the  ItaUan 
Dante." 

In  his  first  lecture.  Professor  Masson 
enters  into  a  variety  of  ingenious  specu- 
lations concerning  the  relations  existing 
between  the  epic  and  the  novel,  and  dis- 
cusses the  question  which  is  the  better 
fitted  for  purposes  of  narration,  prose  or 
verse. 

It  may  be  said  that,  as  the  medium  of 
impassioned  thought,  the  powers  and  ca- 
pabilities of  prose  have  never  yet  been 
fully  developed.  Supreme  verse  has  been 
in  our  literature  written  much  more  fire- 
quently  than  su])reme  prose.  Perhaps,  on 
the  whole,  supreme  prose  writing  is  the 
more  difficult  ta^k.  And,  remembering 
groat  passasjes  in  the  writings  of  Jeremj 
Taylor,  Wilson,  Carlyle,  De  Quincy,  one 
is  inclhied  to  ask  what  want  they  in 
thought,  or  in  imagination,  or  in  music, 
that  verse  could  possibly  possess.  Still, 
even  admitting  that  prose  is  superior  to 
verse  in  so  far  as  it  holds  a  wider  region, 
and  can  achieve  a  greater  variety  ol  tri- 
umphs ;  that  in  the  hands  of  a  master  it 
is  quite  equal  to  verse  as  a  vehicle  of  pas- 
sionate or  imaginative  utterance,  we  can 
not  anticipate  the  time  when  "verse, 
sacred  and  aboriginal  verse,"  will  be  driv- 
en by  its  rival  to  the  "  remotest  fastnesses 
of  the  mountains."  Drive  verse  to  the 
mountain  top,  .and,  behold!  she  appears 
on  the  plain.  Nay,  is  the  fact  not  really 
so  ?    During  the  years  that  prose,  hi  the 
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hands  of  Burke,  and  Wilson,  and  De 
Quineey,  and  Carlylc,  produced  its  most 
brilliant  effects,  verse,  in  the  person  of 
Robert  Bums,  made  the  grotesquest  satire 
her  own,  in  the  Deil  and  Doctor  Jlorn- 
hook ;  Cowpcr  sang  the  Sofa ;  the 
muse  of  Wordsworth  celebrated  Idiot 
Boys,  and  wandered  over  the  country 
with  wagoners  and  peddlers.  Byron 
made  a  successful  inroad  into  the  domain 
of  prose  in  Do7i  Juan,  and  one  of  the  no- 
blest poems  of  our  own  day,  Mrs.  Brown- 
ing's Aurora  Leigh,  is  a  veritable  novel 
in  verse,  in  which  many  of  the  most  pro- 
saic elements  of  modern  social  life  are 
represented — literary  soirees  and  the  bald 
chit-chat  of  the  "  Blues."  And  what 
means  the  cry  so  often  raised  in  critical 
journals,  that  poets  do  not  consider  the 
subject  matter  of  their  song  sufficiently 
nowadays,  that  they  concern  themselves 
with  themes  very  far  removed  from  the 
heroic  ;  but  that  if  prose  has  entered  and 
taken  possession  somewhat  of  the  realm 
that  from  time  immemorial  belonged 
to  verse,  verse  has  returned  the  compli- 
ment by  transplanting  her  airy  hosts  and 
pitching  her  tents  on  the  acknowledged 
territory  of  prose?  The  question  pro- 
posed by  Professor  Masson,  "  What  can 
verse  do  in  narrative  fiction,  that  prose 
can  not ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  arc 
there  any  compensating  respects  in  which, 
in  the  same  business,  prose  has  the  ad- 
vantage of  verse  ?"  is  not  one  likely  to  be 
discussed  by  a  writer  filled  with  the  in- 
spiration of  his  subject.  Whether  the 
writer  chooses  prose  or  verse  depends  in 
the  first  instance  on  the  constitutional 
bent  or  proclivity  of  his  mind  ;  and  in  the 
second,  on  what  he  purposes  to  achieve. 
Tennyson  chose  verse  to  set  forth  the 
monotonous  sorrow  of  T/i  Jfemoriam ; 
Goethe  verse  in  Faust ;  but  with  a  wider 
field  before  him,  with  a  far  deeper  moral 
to  inculcate,  and  ^vith  more  stubborn  and 
alien  elements  to  reduce  to  obedience  and 
order,  in  Wilhelm  Meister  he  chooses, 
and  rightly  so,  prose  for  his  vehicle. 
Whatever  passionately  possesses  the  im- 
agination of  a  writer,  and  which  does  not 
require  for  its  fit  setting  forth  the  admix- 
ture of  prosaic  elements,  will  not  move 
happily  in  a  less  elevated  region  than  that 
of  verse.  Whatever  has  to  work  out  its 
moral  from  the  "  thick  and  miscellany  of 
thhigs,"  from  the  humors,  prejudices,  the 
imloveliness  and  ordinariness  of  human 
Hfe,  must  perforce  betake  itself  to  the 


lower  platform  of  prose.  To  ask  which, 
verse  or  prose,  is  the  better  vehicle  of 
thought,  is  an  inquiry  somewhat  useless  ; 
both  are  perfect  in  their  proper  place,  and 
in  such  a  discussion  reference  must  always 
be  had  to  the  mind  of  the  writer  —  what 
moral  docs  he  wish  to  inculcate,  and 
through  what  medium,  passionate  or 
satirical,  does  he  wish  that  moral  to  be 
made  visible  ?  Perhaps  on  the  whole  it 
is  better  to  let  great  writers  alone,  and 
not  trouble  them  with  impertinent  ques- 
tionings or  theories.  Had  the  Idylls  of 
the  King  been  written  in  prose,  they 
might  have  reminded  one  of  Mr.  G.  P.  R. 
James  ;  had  the  Newcomes  been  written 

in  verse it  would  be  difficult  to  say 

of  what  it  would  have  reminded  us. 

In  the  second  lecture  Professor  Masson 
treats  of  Swift,  Defoe,  Richardson,  Field- 
ing, Smollett,  and  Sterne,  in  a  manner  sin- 
gularly appreciative  and  manly.  Of  the 
third  lecture  we  need  only  say  that  its 
subject  is  Scott,  and  that  it  was  delivered 
in  Edinburgh.  The  great  man  is  cele- 
brated ;  but  there  is  perhaps  more  than 
sufficient  celebration  of  the  beauty  of  the 
city  by  night  and  by  day  ;  more  than  suf- 
ficient celebration  of  the  men  who  have 
followed  Scott  in  the  "  gray  metropolis 
of  the  North,"  with  an  amazing  prophecy 
ventured  as  to  the  great  men — their  name 
is  to  be  legion  —  who  in  that  city  are  yet 
to  appear  and  make  their  times  glorious. 
It  is  not  without  reason  that  Professor 
Masson,  in  his  preface,  hints  that  "  with 
respect  to  one  of  the  lectures  —  the  third 
— it  might  even  be  obliging  if  the  reader 
were  to  remember  specially  that  it  w^as 
prepared  for  an  Edinburgh  audience." 

The  fourth  lecture  is  the  most  interest- 
ing of  the  series,  in  so  far  as  it  deals  with 
contemporary  fiction,  and  with  writers 
who  are  at  present  alive.  It  is  full  of  al- 
lusions to  Bulwer,  the  Bront6s,  but  is 
mainly  occupied  with  a  comparison  of 
the  merits  of  the  two  great  rivals,  Dickens 
and  Thackeray.  Here  is  a  glimpse  of 
both  on  Douglas  Jerrold's  funeral  day : 

"  Perhaps  there  is  a  certain  ungraciousness 
in  our  thus  always  comparing  and  contrastinf 
the  two  writers.  We  ought  to  be  but  too  glad 
that  we  have  such  a  pair  of  contemporaries,  yet 
living  and  in  their  prime,  to  cheer  on  against 
each  other.  I  felt  this  strongly  once  when  I 
saw  the  two  men  together.  The  occasion  was 
historic.  It  was  in  June,  1857 ;  the  place  was 
Norwood  Cemetery.  A  multitude  had  gathered 
there  to  bury  a  man  known  to  both  of  them. 
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and  who  had  known  both  of  them  well — a  man 
whom  we  have  had  incidentally  to  name  as 
holding  a  place,  in  some  respects  peculiar,  in 
the  class  of  writers  to  which  <^<jy  belong,  though 
his  most  effective  place  was  in  a  kindred  de- 
partment of  literature  ;  a  man,  too,  of  whom  I 
will  say  that,  let  the  judgment  on  his  remaining 
writings  be  permanently  what  it  may,  and  let 
tongues  have  spoken  of  him  this  or  that  awry, 
there  breathed  not,  to  my  knowledge,  within 
the  unwholesome  bounds  of  what  is  specially 
London,  any  one  in  whoso  actual  person  there 
was  more  of  the  pith  of  energy  at  its  tensest, 
of  that  which  in  a  given  myriad  any  where,  dis- 
tinguishes the  one.  How  like  a  little  Nelson  he 
stood,  dashing  back  his  hair,  and  quivering  for 
the  verbal  combat  I  The  flash  of  his  wit,  in 
which  one  quality  the  island  had  not  his  match, 
was  but  the  manifestation  easiest  to  be  ob- 
served of  a  mind  compact  of  sense  and  informa- 
tion, and  of  a  soul  generous  and  on  fire.  And 
now  all  that  remained  of  Jerrold  was  inclosed 
within  the  leaden  coffin  which  entered  the 
cemetery  gates.  As  it  passed,  one  saw  Dickens 
among  the  bearers  of  the  pall,  his  uncovered 
head  of  genius  stooped,  and  the  wind  blowing 
his  hair.  Close  behind  came  Thackeray ;  and, 
as  the  slow  procession  wound  up  the  hill  to  the 
chapel,  the  crowd  falling  into  it  in  twos  and 
threes  and  increasing  its  length,  his  head  was 
to  be  seen  by  the  later  ranks,  towering  far  in 
the  front  above  all  the  others,  like  that  of  a 
marching  Saul.  And  so  up  to  the  little  chapel 
they  moved ;  and  after  the  service  for  the  dead, 
down  again  to  another  slope  of  the  hill,  where, 
by  the  side  of  one  of  the  walks,  and  opposite  to 
the  tombstone  of  Blanchard,  Jerrold's  grave 
was  open.  There  the  last  words  were  read ; 
the  coffin  was  lowered ;  and  the  two,  among 
hundre<ls  of  others,  looked  down  their  farewell. 
And  so,  dead  at  the  ago  of  fifty-four,  Jerrold 
was  left  in  his  solitary  place,  where  the  rains 
were  to  fall,  and  the  nights  were  to  roll  over- 
head, and  but  now  and  then,  on  a  summer^s 
day,  a  chance  stroller  would  linger  in  curiosity ; 
and  back  into  the  roar  of  London  dispersed  the 
funeral  crowd.  Among  those  remitted  to  the 
living  were  the  two  of  whom  we  speak,  aged 
the  one  forty-five,  the  other  forty-six.  "Why 
not  be  thankful  that  the  great  city  had  two  such 
men  still  known  to  its  streets  ;  why  too  curi- 
ously institute  comparisons  between  them  ?" 

In  his  estimate  of  the  two  writers  Pro- 
fessor jNIasson  does  not  in  the  least  run 
counter  to  popular  feeling.  lie  admits 
that  Dickens  is  the  more  productive,  ver- 
satile, and  essentially  rich  mind  ;  that 
Thackeray  is  the  more  cynical,  melan- 
choly, weighty,  and  cultured.  Dickens 
possesses  gayer  spints  and  more  exube- 
roBt  natural  genius;  Thackeray  has  the 
more  meditative  eye,  and  is  by  fiir  the 
profoondor  artist.  Dickens  from  his  lyri- 
cal turn,  and  in  the  excitement  of  work, 


is  constantly  tempted  into  extravagance 
and  rhapsody.  He  has  little  command 
over  his  ow^n  creations,  and  they  use  him 
as  they  please.  He  is  constantly  wander- 
ing on  the  confines  of  existence,  where 
the  man  melts  into  the  shade.  Most  of 
his  characters  commit  suicide,  so  far  as 
the  faith  of  the  reader  is  concerned.  They 
either  crumble  aw\ay  into  nothing  before 
the  book  is  closed,  or  change  into  some- 
thing else.  Mr.  PecksnifiT  is  not  the  same 
Pecksniff  all  through.  We  wonder  his 
daughters  did  not  express  astonishment 
at  the  aspect  of  their  changed  papa. 
Thackeray  plants  himself  more  firmly  on 
the  reality  of  character,  lie  holds  his  sAb- 
ject  more  in  hand  ;  and  although  his  pro- 
cess is  comparatively  slow,  his  work,  when 
finished,  looks  like  a  thing  that  will  en- 
dure. There  is  nothing  lyrical  about 
Thackeray,  he  never  loses  his  self-posses- 
siou  through  enthusiasm.  His  tone  is 
sober,  and  he  seems  to  Iiave  made  up  bis 
mind  on  every  subject  he  touches,  and  on 
many  subjects  besides  which  ho  prefers 
to  say  nothing  about.  He  has  a  quick 
and  merciless  eye  for  the  little  meannesses 
and  vilenesses  of  human  nature.  He  has 
the  instinct  of  a  flesh-fly  for  a  raw.  He 
does  not  care  about  grand  passions  and 
tragic  crimes.  He  does  not  believe  in 
them.  A  grocer  sanding  his  sugar  he 
rolls  like  a  sweet  morsel  under  his  tongue ; 
he  can  not  away  with  Othello  in  his  jeal- 
ous ra^e  smothering  a  pure  Desdemona 
with  a  bolster.  Heading  his  books  is  like 
sitting  in  a  police-court ;  there  is  always 
something  going  on,  and  respectable  par- 
ties in  the  witness-box  are  continually  let- 
ting out  the  shabbiest  secrets  about  them- 
selves, and  the  judge  or  bench  is  never 
astonished  at  the  amount  of  that  kind  of 
thing  which  transpires ;  he  seems  to  ex- 
pect it,  and  to  consider  it  the  most  ordi- 
nary thing  in  the  world.  It  would  take 
a  good  deal  to  shock  him.  Dickens  is 
the  more  pleasing  writer,  and  he  really 
awakens  the  most  benevolent  sensations 
in  the  reader.  After  reading  one  of  his 
books  you  wish  every  day  m  the  year 
Christmas,  and  every  man,  woman,  and 
child  in  the  world  nothing  to  do  but  to  sit 
down  to  a  table  groaning  with  roast  meat, 
with  a  huge  plum-pudding  to  follow.  Mr, 
Dickens  empties  his  pockets  of  their  loose 
silver  to  the  first  beggar  he  meets  shiver- 
ing ankle-deep  in  the  snow ;  Mr.  Thacke* 
ray  growls  "tramp"  from  beneath  his 
warm  comforter,  and  buttons  them  more 
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proudly  up.  Yet  although  the  'Ktma^ 
Tihian  view  of  life  is  desponding  and 
gloomy,  it  is  so  on  the  surface,  for  the 
most  part.  Thackeray  knows,  as  well  rs 
any  man,  although  he  does  not  always 
choose  to  exhibit  them,  the  nobilities  that 
lie  deep  down  beneath  the  outer  crust. 
There  is  at  times  a  strain  of  most  sad, 
serious  wisdom  in  him.  "  A  smile  on  the 
lip  and  a  tear  in  the  eye,"  and  that  proud 
reticence  of  his,  that  noble  shame  of  emo- 
tion, that  stem  crushing  down  of  all  weak 
and  unmanly  tears,  makes  his  pathos, 
when  it  does  force  its  way  through  mock- 
ery or  satire,  quite  overwhelming.  In 
Mr.  Dickens'  patnetic  passages — and  they 
are  legion — ^there  are  too  many  tears,  and 
all  too  great  a  display  of  them.  He 
weeps  because  he  likes  to  weep.  He  be- 
lieves in  the  "  luxury  of  grief,"  and  in- 
dulges himself  pretty  frequently  in  the 
luxury.  Mr.  Thackeray  in  his  books  dis- 
plays some  capacity  for  thinking ;  Mr. 
Dickens  never  does.  No  opinion  of  his 
carries  the  slightest  weight  with  it.  He 
can  not  argue,  he  can  only  call  nicknames, 
stinging  and  sticking.  His  opinions  are 
as  extravagant  as  his  characters.    More- 


over he  learns  nothing.  Experience  passes 
by  him  like  the  idle  wind.  The  literary 
errors  of  his  youth  are  the  literary  errors 
of  his  manhood.  In  his  first  works  he  at- 
tacked professors  of  religion,  representing 
them  as  gluttons  and  wine-bibbers,  and 
persons  careful  only  of  their  own  advance- 
ment ;  and  in  his  later  books  the  same 
representation  is  continued.  Time  has 
taught  him  no  temperance,  increased 
knowledge  of  mankind  no  charity.  He 
still  believes  as  in  the  days  of  his  hot 
youth,  when  he  wrote  Pickwick^  that 
the  synonym  of  Christian  is  —  Stiggins. 
It  is  only  the  resolutely  shut  eye  that  is 
competent  to  such  a  feat. 

Professor  Masson  considers  that  the 
novel  is  not  likely  soon  to  lose  its  popu- 
larity ;  on  the  contrary,  he  expects  that 
it  will  rise  into  greater  importance,  and 
that  the  greatest  minds  will  yet  peer  into 
its  service  and  accept  it  as  one  of  the 
noblest  forms  of  literature.  He  wishes  its 
capabilities  to  be  increased,  its  range  wid- 
ened, and  that  greater  attention  should 
be  paid  by  novelists  to  "  real  life  and  epic 
breadth  of  interest." 


<^  ^ 


From   8harpe*s   Magadne. 


BELLS     AND     THEIR     TRADITIONS. 


When"  the  influence  of  the  chimes  of 
well-reraembered  bells  is  felt,  we  can  not 
wonder  that  Whittington  was  lured  back 
to  London  by  their  magic  spell.  Poets 
have  sung  of  their  influence,  and  it  is  re- 
markable how  they  agree  as  to  the  effect 
produced. 


cc 


They  fling  their  melancholy  music  wide, 
Bidding  me  many  a  tender  thought  recall — 

Of  summer  days  and  those  delightful  years, 
When  by  my  native  streams,  m  life's  fair 

prime, 
The  mournful  magic  of  their  mingling  chime 
First  waked  my  wondering  childhood  into 

tears; 
But  seeming  now,  when  all  these  days  are 

o'er, 
The  sounds  of  joy  once  heard,  and  heard  no 

more." 


The  feelings  so  touchingly  expressed 
were  echoed  by  the  tender  sentiments 
breathed  by  Moore  in  his  charming  me- 
lody of  Those  Evening  JSells,  and  re- 
sponded to  by  many  a  sigh  from  a  full 
heart.  Often,  while  Napoleon  wandered 
through  the  beautiful  grounds  of  Mal- 
maison,  when  any  wish,  if  not  already 
gratified,  seemed  within  his  grasp,  and 
when  she  who  loved  him  best  was  by  his 
side,  he  would  stay  his  steps  to  hearken 
to  the  sound  of  the  neighboring  village 
bells,  and  say,  with  a  sigh :  "  How  they 
remind  me  of  Brienn6 !"  In  all  the  vicis- 
situdes of  his  eventful  life,  how  often  may 
their  music  have  seemed  to  float  upon  the 
air,  when  far  away  from  the  scenes  of 
former  triumph  and  of  splendor !  When, 
as  was  his  custom  in  the  still  hour  of 
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night,  he  has  stood  alone,  contemplating 
the  skies,  may  not  imagination  have 
"wafted  back  the  sounds  to  which,  in  boy- 
liood,  he  had  so  often  listened  ? 

The  sound  of  the  bell,  announcing  joy 
and  sorrow,  may  well  be  associated  with 
all  our  recollections.  It  j)roclainis  the 
principal  events  of  life — birth,  marriages, 
and  deaths.  The  eflect  of  the  funeral  toll 
has  been  well  described  bv  William  llowitt 
in  his  Visit  to  Remarkable  Places,  ''  The 
bell,"  he  says,  "calling  over  hill  and  dale, 
with  its  solemn  voice,  the  dead  to  his 
place."  The  green  sward,  which  he  has 
so  often  trod,  shall  know  his  steps  no 
more.  The  passing-bell  falls  with  a 
mournful  cadence  on  the  ear:  we  know 
that  it  gives  notice  of  tlie  departure  of  a 
fellow-creature  who  is  lying  at  tlie  point 
of  death.  We  have  often  Hstened  to  it 
as  its  melancholy  tone  seemed  to  keep 
pace  with  the  gradual  parting  of  the  soul 
from  the  body. 

A  belief  prevailed  in  Huntingdonshire 
and  elsewhere,  that  the  soul  never  left 
the  body  till  the  church-bell  rang,  so  that 
to  shorten  the  pangs  of  the  death-struggle 
the  passing-bell  may  have  been  introduced. 
But  there  are  still  more  urgent  reasons 
for  it.  According  to  old  superstition,  it 
was  believed  to  have  the  i)0wer  of  scaring 
away  the  evil  spirits  that  were  hovering 
about  to  si'izo  the  spirit  the  moment  it  left 
the  bod  v.  It  was  custoniarv,  too,  to  set 
the  bells  a  -  ringing  when  tempests  or 
thunder  and  lightning  were  impending, 
as  they  were  supposed  to  be  under  the 
direction  of  evil  spirits,  who  could  only 
be  conipi^llod  to  desist  from  their  fell  pui'- 
pose  of  destruction  by  the  sound  of  lioly 
bells. 

Ovid,  Livy,  and  Lucan  allude  to  the 
customs  which  prevailed  in  their  days  of 
having  bronze  instruments  sounded  dur- 
ing an  ecli|)se,  to  avert  the  disaster  which 
it  was  believed  to  betoken.  Durandus 
says  the  church  rhigs  the  bells  when  a 
storm  is  coming  on,  that  the  devils,  when 
th(?y  hear  the  trumpets  of  the  Holy  King 
—  as  the  bells  were  considered  —  might 
take  flight,  and  so  the  tempest  subside. 
Latimer  alludes  to  this  custom  in  one  of 
his  sermons,  which  is  an  additional  con- 
iirmation  of  its  having  prevailed  in  Eng- 
land bi^fore  the  Reformation.  Though 
now  di^contin'.led  in  Protestant  churches, 
it  still  i^revails  in  ]\Ialta  and  Sicily,  in  Sar- 
dinia, Tuscany,  and  many  parts  of  France. 
The  belief  Wiis  held  in  many  places  that 


all  within  hearing  of  the  convent  bells  are 
safe  from  storms,  and  from  the  evil  beings 
by  whom  they  were  promoted. 

So  strong  was  the  impression  that  bells 
should  be  used  on  every  awful  occAsion, 
that  we  find  that  a  person  of  the  name  of 
Dow  granted  fifty  pounds  to  the  parish 
in  which  the  great  prison  of  Chester  is 
situated,  on  condition  that  forever  after, 
on  the  night  before  an  execution  a  man 
should  go  at  the  dead  hour  of  night,  and 
strike,  with  a  hand-bell,  twelve  tolls  with 
double  strokes,  as  near  the  cells  of  the 
condemned  criminals  as  possible,  and  then 
exhort  them  to  repentance.  The  great 
bell  of  the  church  was  to  toll  as  they  were 
passing  by  on  their  way  to  execution, 
and  the  bell-man  was  to  look  over  the 
wall,  and  exhort  all  good  people  to  pray 
to  God  for  the  poor  sinner  ttho  teas  go* 
ing  to  si/ffer  death.  South ey  takes  notice 
of  this  in  liis  Letters  of  Espriella.  Money 
was  also  bequeathed  to  insure  the  ringing 
of  the  curfew  bell  in  Kidderminster,  on 
one  jDarticular  night  in  the  year,  to  cele- 
brate a  thanksgiving  to  God,  for  the  pre- 
servation of  the  life  of  a  person,  who,  on 
his  way  from  Bridgenorth  fair,  was  on  the 
l)oint  of  being  precipitated  from  a  gi-eat 
hight,  when  he  was  saved  by  the  sound 
of  the  Kidderminster  curfew,  which  en- 
abled him  to  return  by  the  right  direction, 
and  to  reach  his  home  in  safety. 

Such  sanctity  has  been  ascribed  to  bells, 
that  we  find  that,  in  some  countries,  they 
are  baptized  and  given  the  name  of  some 
saint.  The  pious  Dionysius  Barsalabi 
wrote  a  dissertation  on  bells,  in  which  ho 
ascribes  their  invention  to  Noah,  as  he 
has  found  it  mentioned  in  several  hi:»- 
tories,  that  a  command  was  given  to  him 
that  the  workmen  employed  hi  building 
the  ark  should  be  summoned  to  their 
work  by  strokes  of  wood  on  a  bell.  The 
direction  given  through  Moses  that  the 
priest  should  have  bells  attached  to  his 
robe,  by  which  his  a2)proach  to  the  sanc- 
tuary would  be  announced  to  the  people, 
shows  the  antiquity  of  their  use.  Small 
bells  were  employed  by  the  Greeks  and 
liomans  for  civil  and  military  purposes, 
and  were  sometimes  sounded  from  tern- 
])los  to  summon  the  people  to  their  re- 
ligious duties;  it  is  said  that  their  first 
use  in  Christian  churches  was  in  the  fourth 
century,  by  I^mliiius,  Bishop  of  Nola,  in 
Campania. 

Bells  have  been  long  used  on  occasions 
less  sad  and  solemn  than  those  to  which 
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we  have  alluded.  They  ring  forth  a  joy- 
ous peal  to  welcome  the  maiTied  pair, 
who  tread  the  aisle  on  their  way  to  the 
altar  to  join  their  hands  and  plight  their 
vows.  The  merry  chimes  of  the  joy-bells 
proclaim  good  news,  or  announce  a  roval 
visit.  The  castanets,  which  tinkle  hke 
puny  bells,  had  a  simple  origin :  as  the 
merry  peasants  danced  beneath  the  spread- 
ing branches  of  the  chestnut  trees,  they 
picked  up  the  &llen  chestnuts,  and  rattled 
them  in  their  hands  in  time  to  the  music 
of  their  voices  and  their  graceful  move- 
ments in  the  dance.  The  castanets  in  use 
with  our  public  dancers  are  an  imitation 
of  the  chestnut,  the  name  being  evidently 
derived  from  Castafiea^  chestnut.  The 
cap  and  bells  given  to  fools  may  have 
ongiuated  from  the  pleasure  which  that 
uniortunate  clafis  of  beings  may  have 
taken  in  the  jingling  of  bells ;  this  strikes 
na  the  more  as  we  remember  to  have  seen 
one  to  whom  the  light  of  reason  and  the 
blessed  sun  was  denied,  who  took  infinite 
delight  in  the  sound  of  the  triangles  with 
which  he  was  furnished  for  his  amuse- 
ment ;  though  so  much  was  withheld,  an 
exquisite  sense  of  hearing  gave  charms  to 
the  continuous  sound  of  the  triangles,  to 
which  his  own  voice  kept  time  in  the 
monotonous  chant  of  "  Ullah,  UUah,"  the 
only  articulate  sounds  he  could  utter. 

it  is  not  strange  that  sounds,  which  are 
the  prelude  to  communion  with  the  un- 
seen world,  should  produce  an  effect  upon 
the  imagination.  All  who  have  felt  the 
effect  of  the  Sabbath  beUs  borne  on  the 
wind  to  a  remote  spot,  may  conceive  how 
the  recollection  may  float  upon  the  ima- 
gination of  one  who  is  far  away.  In  de- 
scribing traveling  through  the  desert, 
Eothen  mentions  havdng  been  awakened 
by  the  soimd  of  a  peal  of  bells,  "  My 
native  bells,  the  innocent  bells  of  Mallin, 
that  never  before  sent  forth  their  music 
beyond  the  Blaggon  hills,  and  for  up- 
wards of  two  mUes  the  sound  continued, 
and  then  gradually  died  away."  It  is 
said  that  sailors  often  hear  their  native 
bells,  when  far  out  upon  the  seas ;  and 
there  is  many  a  tale  of  the  mariner,  who 
heard  his  funeral  knell  not  long  before  his 
death,  the  foam  of  the  surge,  too,  having 
assumed  the  appearance  of  his  winding- 
sheet.  An  old  man,  who  had  with  diffi- 
culty been  saved  from  drowning,  described 
the  sensations  which  he  had  experienced : 
he  fimcied  he  heard  the  ringing  of  bells, 
and,  as  consciousness  became  less,  the 
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sound  increased  till  he  thought  all  the 
bells  of  Heaven  were  ringing  him  into 
Paradise,  and  he  felt  the  most  delightful, 
soothing  sensation ;  and  he  added,  that  in 
the  district  where  this  happened,  there  toot 
not  a  bell  within  six  miles. 

There  is  no  end  to  the  traditions  con- 
nected with  bells.  Sir  John  Sinclair,  in  his 
account  of  Scotland,  tells  of  a  bell  belong- 
ing to  the  old  church  of  St.  Fillan,  in  the 
parish  of  Killin,  in  Perthshire ;  it  usually 
lay  upon  a  gravestone  in  the  churchyard  : 
it  was  supposed  to  possess  the  miraculous 
power  of  restoring  the  insane  to  their 
senses ;  the  maniac  was  to  be  dipped  in 
the  Saint's  pool,  after  which  he  was  to  be 
bound  with  ropes,  and  confined  all  night 
in  the  chapel,  and  in  the  morning  the  bell 
was  placed  upon  his  head,  with  great 
solemnity ;  if  this  remedy  failed,  his  case 
was  considered  incurable.  Other  mar- 
velous powei's  were  attributed  to  this 
bell ;  if  stolen,  it  was  asserted  it  had  the 
power  of  extricating  itself  from  the  hands 
of  the  robber,  and  would  then  return  to 
its  original  place,  while  it  continued  ring- 
ing the  whole  way. 

The  beUef  in  subterranean  bells  has 
been,  from  time  immemorial,  a  common 
superstition  in  Berkshire,  as  stated  in 
Christmas,  its  ffistory  and  Antiquity, 
published  in  London,  in  1850,  where  if 
any  one  watches  on  Christmas  eve,  he 
will  hear  subterranean  bells.  And 
throughout  the  mining  districts  the  work- 
men declare  that  at  the  holy  season,  the 
mine  which  contains  the  most  precious 
ore  is  supematurally  illuminated  in  the 
most  brilliant  manner,  and  high  mass  per- 
formed with  the  greatest  solemnity,  the 
whole  service  chanted  by  the  unseen 
choristers  in  the  most  devout  and  im- 
pressive manner.  Lord  Lindsay  gives  a 
translation  of  a  stanza  from  the  poet  XJp- 
hmd,  founded  on  the  tradition  of  the 
Sinaitic  peninsula: 

"  Oft  in  the  forest  far,  one  hears 

A  passing  sound  of  distant  bells : 
Nor  legends  old.  nor  human  wit 

Can  tell  us  wnence  the  music  swells. 
From  the  lost  church  His  thought  that  sweet 

Faint  ringing  cometh  on  the  wind ; 
Ooce  many  pilgrims  took  the  path, 

But  no  one  now  the  way  can  find." 

Though  the  chapel  which   in  former 

days  stood  by  the  Lake  of  Crassmere, 

near  EUesmere,  has  been  swept  away  by 

Time,  its  bells  are  said  to  be  stUl  heard 
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whenever  the  waters  are  ruffled  by  the 
wmd.  Bells,  it  is  told,  have  frequently 
rung  of  their  own  accord.  It  is  so  assert- 
ed to  have  happened  when  Tliomas  k 
Becket  was  murdered.  The  death  of  the 
King  of  Spain  was  said  to  have  been  al- 
ways announced  at  the  moment  of  its 
occurrence  by  the  tolling  of  the  great  bell 
of  the  Cathedral  of  Saragossa.  Collins 
made  this  the  subject  of  some  beautiful 
lines,  beginning  thus : 

"  The  bell  of  Arragon,  they  say, 
Spontaneous  speaks  the  fatal  day.*' 

In  the  last  stanza  he  turns,  pathetically,  to 
his  own  death,  and  "  some  simple  knell" 
which  calls  him  to  the  gi-ave.  At  Raleigh, 
they  say  that,  at  Christmas-time,  the  old 
church  bells  are  heard  to  ring  deep  in  the 
earth.  It  was  customary  for  the  people 
of  that  locality  to  go  into  the  valley  on 
Christmas  morning,  and,  bending  to  the 
ground,  to  listen  to  the  mysterious  sound. 
After  Port  Royal,  in  the  West-Indies, 
was  submerged,  at  the  close  of  the  seven- 
teenth century,  sailors  told  many  mar- 
velous stories  of  their  having  anchored  on 
the  chimneys  and  the  stcei)les,  and  having 
heard  the  church  bells  ringing  in  the 
water,  touched  by  no  human  hands. 

Among  the  legends  of  bells,  it  is  told 
that,  many  years  since,  the  twelve  parish 
churches  m  Jersey  each  possessed  a  valu- 
able peal  of  bells.  A  long  civil  war  had 
so  impoverished  the  state,  that  it  was 
judged  to  be  expedient  that  those  bells 
should  be  sold,  to  help  to  defray  the 
heavy  expenses  which  had  been  incurred. 
The  bolls  were  accordingly  taken  do^\^l, 
packed,  and  shipped  for  France  tor  this 
purpose.  As  it  were  to  wreak  vengeance 
on  those  who  had  proposed  such  desecra- 
tion, the  vessel  in  which  they  were  being 
conveyed  foundered  on  the  passage,  and 
every  thing  on  board  was  lost.  Since 
tliat  fatal  time,  the  story  goes,  at  the  aj)- 
proach  of  a  storm,  the  bells  are  heard  to 
ring  from  the  bottom  of  the  deeps.  To 
this  day  the  fishwomen  of  Simeon's  Bay 
go  to  the  edge  of  the  water  before  they 
trust  their  boats  to  the  waves,  that  they 
may  ascertahi  whether  the  bells  are 
ringing.  If  the  warning  chimes  are 
heard,  nothing  can  induce  them  to  leave 
the  shore.  If  all  is  still,  they  fearlessly 
pursue  their  craft. 

That  sounds  should  seem  to  float  upon 
the  air  in  desolate  regions,  and  pass  along 


the  interminable  waves,  is  not  strange; 
for  then  the  imagination  has  nothing  to 
interrupt  its  action,  and  the  attention  is 
alive  to  the  faintest  sound.  Tlie  great 
wilderness  which  stretches  almost  uninter- 
ruptedly from  the  Euphrates  to  the  west- 
ern shores  of  Africa  is  said  to  present 
sights  and  sounds  that  can  be  traced  only 
to  causes  that  are  supernatural.  In  that 
portion  of  the  desert  between  Palestine 
and  the  Red  Sea,  it  is  told  that  matin  and 
vesper-bells  are  heard  every  day  front 
some  phantom  convent,  which  has  never 
yet  been  discovered  to  human  sight. 
These  bells  are  believed  to  have  sounded 
ever  since  the  Crusades.  The  advance 
and  attack  of  armies,  with  their  trumpets, 
are  thought  to  be  distinguished.  The 
travelers  who  pass  along  in  the  caravans 
through  the  wide-spreading  sands,  are  so 
impressed  by  the  awful  solitude,  that  they 
fancy  sounds  and  sights  to  people  the 
vast  loneliness. 

It  has  been  observed  by  one  who  passed 
through  the  dreary  waste,  that  if,  by  un- 
lucky chance,  one  has  lingered  behind  his 
party,  not  only  will  earthly  sounds  and 
forms  be  presented  to  his  fancy,  but 
fearful  outcries  and  hideous  shapes,  which 
do  not  belong  to  this  world.  Walker,  in 
his  Irish  £ardSj  mentions  that  some  of 
the  ancient  poets  of  Ireland  tell  of  super- 
natural sounds,  often  heard  by  the  Irish 
peasantry ;  sometimes  in  loud  slirieks  or 
plaintive  cries,  that  burst  from  the  depth 
of  the  forest,  or  steal  along  the  valley : 
thev  seem  as  the  voices  of  departed  bards 
or  Allien  heroes,  who  are,  pernaps,  sailing 
along  the  clouds  of  heaven  or  gliding 
through  the  mists.  Many  a  poet  and 
minstrel  may  have  been  indebted  to  those 
imaginary  voices  for  the  sublimest  con- 
ceptions. Mozart  was  accustomed  to 
compose  in  the  open  air,  imagination  and 
the  music  of  Nature  promptmg  his  first 
passages,  and  seeming  to  him  as  the  com- 
missioned inspirers  from  heaven. 

Tourists  who  visit  Cornwall  are  sure  to 
find  their  way  to  Minster  Vale,  celebrated 
for  its  loneliness.  The  deep  vallev  is 
clothed  with  gnass  soft  as  velvet,  aii3  of 
the  most  vivid  green,  enameled  with  wild 
flowers  of  various  hues  and  delicate  per- 
fume. The  hills  rise  to  a  considerablo 
hight  ;  the  furze,  in  the  season  of  its 
bloom,  shining  along  their  sides  like  bur- 
nished gold.  The  stream,  which  runs 
through  the  whole  length  of  the  vale, 
gives  the  most  delighmd  sensation  of 
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freshness  and  coolness,  even  in  the  hottest 
day  in  summer.  From  this  valley  a  win- 
dow can  be  discerned  through  the  thick 
foliage  ;  it  belongs  to  Minster  church,  the 
approach  to  wliich  is  in  another  direc- 
tion. 

Every  one  who  enters  the  romantic  and 
secluded  church-yard  which  leads  to  it,  is 
struck  by  its  lonely  solemnity.  Tlie  ven- 
erable trees  cast  their  shadows  over  the 
grave-stones.  A  picturesque  winding  path 
reaches  the  church.  The  carved  oak 
tracing  in  the  interior  is  but  little  injured 
by  time.  The  remains  of  painted  glass  in 
the  windows  show  that  it  once  formed  a 
principal  ornament. 

The  church  has  a  peculiar  interest  be- 
sides its  romantic  situation,  from  a  tradi- 
tion connected  with  it,  which  runs  thus : 
It  is  told  that  when  it  was  being  built,  the 
Earl  of  Batheceaux,  who  inhabited  a 
splendid  castle  in  the  neighborhood,  in 
the  hope  of  benefiting  his  soul,  ordered  a 
fine  peal  of  six  bells  to  be  cast  for  it.  As 
soon  zs  they  were  ready,  they  were  em- 
barked in  a  large  vessel  for  Boscastle,  the 
neighboring  village.  Forgetful  that  the 
sounds  of  bells  on  the  sea  was  considered 
ominous  of  disaster,  the  sailors,  before 
Bearing  the  shore,  set  them  going.  The 
concourse  of  persons  w^ho  were  waiting  on 
the  shore  for  their  arrival,  saw  the  ship 
instantly  give  one  lurch  and  sink,  with 
its  precious  cargo,  to  the  bottom  of  the 
sea.  The  bells  were  never  recovered,  but 
are  often  heard  at  midnight  from  the  deep 
blue  waters,  pealing  a  mournful  air.  The 
tower  where  they  were  to  have  been 
hunsT  has  been  left  unfinished  ever  since. 

We  recollect  to  have  seen  one  of  the 
most  interesting  legends  connected  with 
bells,  with  which  we  ever  met,  in  the 
Dublin  Penny  Journal  for  the  year  1832. 
It  told  of  a  chime  of  bells,  which  were 
manufactured  by  a  young  Italian,  who 
labored  at  them  incessantly  for  many 
years.  They  were  so  sweet  that  his  chief 
delight  was  in  listening  to  them;  they 
were,  in  fact,  the  charm  and  the  pride  of 
his  life.  He  was,  however,  induced  by  the 
prior  of  a  neighboring  convent  to  part 
with  them.  With  the  profits  of  their  sale 
he  purchased  for  himself  a  little  villa, 
where  he  could  hear  his  bells  from  the 
cliff  on  which  the  convent  stood.  Their 
mttsic  was  quite  necessary  to  his  happiness. 
His  days  passed  cheerfully  on,  surrounded 


by  the  objects  of  his  love,  and  within 
hearing  of  his  precious  bells.  But  a  time 
of  trouble  came,  and  he  lost  every  thing 
— he  was  alone  in  the  wide  world,  bereft 
of  family,  friends,  and  home.  The  con- 
vent, too,  was  razed  to  the  ground ;  and 
the  bells — the  bells  that  he  had  loved  so 
well  —  were  taken  to  another  country. 
For  years  he  w^andered  from  land  to  land, 
seeking  for  the  place  to  w^hich  they  had 
been  removed.  He  was  a  sorrowful  old 
man  when  he  sailed  up  the  Shannon.  The 
vessel  in  which  he  was  a  passenger  an- 
chored in  the  Pool,  near  Limerick.  He 
hired  a  small  boat  for  the  purpose  of 
landing.  It  was  an  evening  so  lovely, 
that  he  might  have  fancied  himself  in  his 
native  home.  The  water  was  clear  as 
glass,  and  the  little  boat  glided  smoothly 
on.  The  city  was  near ;  and  as  the  Ita- 
lian sat  in  the  stem,  his  eyes  were  fondly- 
fixed  upon  it.  Suddenly,  amidst  the  still- 
ness of  the  hour,  a  peal  burst  forth  from 
the  cathedral  bells  upon  the  au\  The 
rowers  rested  on  their  oars ;  the  Italian 
leaned  back ;  he  crossed  his  arms  upon 
his  breast ;  the  well-remembered,  fondly- 
loved  chime  was  heard  once  more.  lie 
closed  his  eyes  ;  the  boatmen  landed  him, 
but  he  was  dead  ! 

We  need  no  legends  to  tell  us  how 
dear  bells  have  ever  been  to  our  people, 
and  what  gentle  feelings  they  inspire.  In 
Southey's  Book  of  the  Church  it  is 
found  that  "  Somerset  pretended  that  one 
bell  in  a  steeple  was  sufiicient  for  sum- 
moning the  people  to  prayer,  and  the 
country  was  thus  in  danger  of  losing  its 
best  music — a  music  hallowed  by  all  cir- 
cumstances, which,  according  equally  with 
social,  exalted,  and  with  solitary  pensive- 
ness,  though  it  falls  upon  many  an  un- 
heeding ear,  never  fails  to  find  some 
hearts  which  it  exhilarates,  and  some 
which  it  softens," 

The  sound  of  the  bell  which  summons 
to  prayer,  as  the  congregation  pass  along 
the  pleasant  green  lanes  and  fields,  is 
music  which  fits  them  for  devotion.  The 
funeral-toU  and  the  pagsing-bell  turn  their 
thoughts  to  the  only  circumstance  of  life 
on  which  we  can  calculate  with  certainty 
— our  death  ;  but  the  bells  which  break 
joyously  through  the  stillness  of  night  to 
celebrate  the  advent  of  Our  Lord,  seem 
as  glad  messengers  prodaiming  lijfe  and 
immortality ! 
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"  Hush  I  do  not  weep :  it  is  over,  now.  Pa- 
tience I"  they  calmly  said, 

Vexing  with  words  my  wearied  ear,  and  my  child 
in  my  arms  dead ; 

I  stooped,  with  passionate  grie^  to  kiss  the  little 
pallid  fiice, 

That,  like  to  a  waxen  image,  lay  in  my  clasping 
arms'  embrace. 

I  passed  my  fingers  once  again  through  the  soft, 

bright,  curling  hair. 
And  drew  the  head  to  my  desolate  heart,  that 

should  never  again  rest  there ; 
I  kissed  the  dimpled  hands  and  feet,  and  the 

broad,  white,  blue-veined  breast, 
And  my  heart  could  not  feel,  nor  my  lips  confess 

that  "God  took  him  for  the  best" 

I  wanted  my  baby  all  night  long,  to  rest  near  my 

doting  heart; 
I  wanted  to  watch  his  cradled  sleep,  with  his  rosy 

lips  apart ; 
I  wanted  my  baby's  little  hands,  to  play  with  my 

loosened  hair ; 
I  wanted  my  baby's  babbling  tones,  to  win  me 

from  every  care. 

I  wanted  my  boy,  I  wanted  him  to  grow  up  amid 

other  men ; 
That,  as  my  own  life  waned  away,  I  might  live 

in  his  life  again ; 
And  my  heart  was  sore,  oh  I  my  heart  was  sore, 

when  they  laid  him  beneath  the  sod ; 
I  could  not  to  Heaven  its  angel  give,  I  grudged 

him  to  his  God 

I  could  not  weep,  but  my  wild  complaint  rang 

ceaseless  night  and  day : 
"  VHiy  were  all  other  infants  left,  and  my  infant 

snatched  away?" 
Till  at  length,  in  the  depths  of  the  silent  night, 

a  form  before  me  stood, 
Whose  presence  filled  my  heart  with  joy,  though 

a  strange  awe  chUled  my  blood. 

Twas  the  little  child,  'twas  the  little  child  they 

had  taken  from  me  awa^. 
From  the  warm  clasp  of  my  lovmg  arms,  to  place 

him  in  damp  cold  clay ; 
In  snowy  robes,  with  two  soft  white  wings,  the 

flowers  of  the  Better  Land, 
His  brow  enwreathed,  while  a  small  gold  harp 

he  held  in  his  little  hand. 


But  the  cherub  face  in  his  infiint  life,  which  was 

ever  so  bright  and  glad. 
Seemed  downcast  now,  and  his  large  blue  eyes 

were  filled  with  tear-drops  sad ; 
I  was  silent  first,  but  strong  mother's  love  soon 

o'ercame  my  human  fears. 
And  I  asked  my  boy  why  angel-eyes  were  thus 

filled  with  mortal  tears. 

"  Mother,"  he  said,  "  from  where  I  was  laid  to 

rest,  'neath  the  fresh  green  sod. 
Has  gone  up  your  wild  despairing  cry  —  •  I 

grudge  him  to  his  God  1' 
It  darkens  mv  spirit,  even  there,  'mid  the  happy 

angel-oand, 
And  the  harp,  which  God's  purest  praise  should 

hynm,  hangs  silent  in  my  hand. 

"  But  He  is  love,  and  a  pitying  glance  has  cast 

on  thy  sinful  woe. 
And  to  win  back  thy  soul  to  peace,  has  sent  me 

to  tell  thee  what  now  I  know. 
Mother,  had  I  to  manhood  grown,  my  nature 

fierce  and  wild. 
Would  have  steeped  my  soul  in  darkest  sin,  and 

God  took  your  Uttle  child. 

*'  In  tenderest  mercy  parting  us,  for  a  few  brief 

passing  years. 
That  we  may  meet  again  to  know  no  partingS| 

griefs,  or  tears ; 
Then  humbly  bow  thy  will  to  His  whose  mercy 

hems  us  round. 
That  the  cloud  from  my  spirit  may  pass  aw^, 

and  my  harp  with  His  praise  resound  I 

As  he  spoke,  my  heart  was  softening  fiist ;  as  he 

ceased,  my  infant  smiled. 
With  a  ray  so  bright  of  heaven's  own  lighi^  that 

I  scarcely  knew  my  child ; 
His  white  wings  moved,  and  beneath  his  touch 

the  harp  gave  forth  a  sound. 
Which  steeped  my  soul  in  bliss  so  deep  I  knew 

not  what  passed  around. 

When  it  died  away,  the  chOd  was  gone,  my  little 

angel-son ; 
But  I  knew  by  the  tears,  now  shed  at  last,  that 

God's  victory  was  won. 
With  morning  light,  by  the  grave  I  knelt — ^thl 

dew  yet  gemmed  the  sod— 
And  with  an  humbled,  contrite  heart|  gave  hht 

and  myself  to  God. 
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AucoBDiNG  U»  Byron,  an  avalanche  is  a 
"  thunderbolt  of  snow." 

Travelers  aro  frequently  disappointed 
on  witnessing    the    spectacle.     Brought 
into  cheating  proximity  by  the  purity  of 
the  air,  and  deluded  by  the  colossal  pro- 
portions of  a  mountain  landscape,  they 
have  been  known  to  treat  the  phenomenon 
as  one  of  a  very  trumpery  description. 
Even  poetical  minds  find  it  difficult  to 
believe  that   the   white   spirt  and    thin 
streak  which  suddenly  appear  on  a  distant 
rock  are  the  true  representatives  of  the 
deadliest  missiles  contained  in  the  arsenal 
of  Frost.     "Fromsome  jutting  knob,  of 
the  size  of  a  cricket-ball,"  says  Talfourd, 
"  a  handful  of  snow  is  puflfed  into  the  air, 
and  lower  down,  on  the  neighboring  slant, 
you  observe  veins   of  white    substance 
creaming   down  the  crevices  —  like  the 
tinsel  streams  in  the  distance  of  a  pretty 
scene  in  an  Easter  melo-drama,  quickened 
by  a  toi|ch  of  magic  wand  —  and  then  a 
little  cloud  of  snow,  as  from  pelting  fairies, 
rises  from  the  frost-work  basin ;  and  then 
a  sound  as  of  a  thunder-clap ! — all  is  still 
and  silent — and  this  is  an  avalanche  !     If 
you  can  believe  this — can  realize  the  truth 
that  snow  and  ice  have  just  been   dis- 
lodged, in  power  to  crush  a  human  village, 
you  may  believe  in  the  distance  at  which 
you  stand  from  the  scene,  and  that  your 
eye  is  master  of  icy  precipices  embracing 
ten  miles  perpendicular  ascent ;  but  it  is 
a  difficult  lesson,  and  the  disproportion 
between  the  awful  sound  and  the  pretty 
sight,  renders  it  harder."*     Occasionally, 
however,  the  spectacle  is  exhibited  on  a 
scale  so  splendid,  that  the  cravings  of  the 
most  anxious  sight-seer  are  fully  appeased. 
Crossing  the   Wengem  Alp,  directly  in 
front  of  the  Jungfrau,  whose  precipitous 
flanks  are  fiimous  for  their  snow-falls.  Dr. 
Cheever   was  privileged  to  behold  two 
glorious  specimens.     "  One  can  not  com- 
mand any  language  (says  he)  to  convey 
an  adequate  idea  of  their  magnificence. 
You  are  standing  far  below,  gazing  up  to 


Taifourd*8  Vacation  Hamblea  and  Thoughts, 


where  the  great  disk  of  the  c^littering  Alp 
cuts  the  heavens,  an(J  drinking  in  the  in- 
fluence of  the  silent  scene  around.  Sudden- 
ly, an  enormous  mass  of  snow  and  ice,  in 
itself  a  mountain,   seems  to    move ;    it 
breaks  from  the  toppling  outmost  mount- 
ain ridge  of  snow,  where  it  is  hundreds  of 
feet  in  depth,  and  in  its  first  fall  of  perhaps 
two  thousand  feet,  is  broken  into  millions 
of  fragments.     As  you  first  see  the  flash 
of  distant   artillery  by  night,  then  hear 
the  roar,  so  here  vou  may  see  the  white 
flashing  mass  majestically  bowing,  then 
hear  the   astounding   din.     A  cloud  of 
dusty,  misty,  dry  snow,  rises  into  the   air 
from  the  concussion,  forming  a  white  vol- 
ume of  fleecy  smoke,  or  misty  light,  from 
the  bosom  of  which  thunders  forth  the  icy 
torrent  in  its  second  prodigious  fall  over 
the  rocky  battlements.     The  eye  follows 
it  delighted,  as  it  plows  through  the  path 
which  preceding  avalanches  have  worn, 
till  it  comes  to  the  brink  of  a  vast  ridge 
of  bare   rock,   perhaps  more  than  two 
thousand  feet  perpendicular.     Then  flows 
the  whole  cataract  over  the  gulf  with  a 
still   louder    roar    of   echoing    thunder. 
Another  fall  of  still  greater  depth  ensues, 
over  a  second  similar  castellated  ridge  or 
reef  in  the  face  of  the  mountain,  with  an 
awful  majestic  slowness,  and  a  tremendous 
crash  in  its  concussion,  awakening  again 
the  reverberating  peals  of  thunder,  TTien 
the  torrent  roars  on  to  another  smaller 
fall,   till   at  length  it  reaches  a  mighty 
groove  of  snow  and  ice,  like  the  slide 
down  the  Pilatus,  of  which  Playfair  has 
given  so  powerfully  graphic  a  description. 
Here  its  progress  is  slower,  and  last  of  all 
you  listen  to  the  roar  of  the  falling  frag- 
ments as  they  drop  out  of  sight,  with  a 
dead  weight,  into  the  bottom  of  the  gul^ 
to  rest  there  forever.*'  * 

Avalanches  admit  of  a  certain  classifica- 
tion. First,  there  are  those  which  consist 
of  snow  recently  fallen,  and  therefore 
loosely  compacted.     Set  in  motion  by  the 
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first  competent  wind  which  arises,  the 
powdery  mass  is  impelled  down  the 
mountain  declivities,  shrouded  in  its  own 
white  spray,  until  it  finds  a  lodgment  in 
some  cleft  or  hollow  of  the  rock.  Com- 
paratively harmless  as  these  "  drift  ava- 
lanches "  are,  the  mere  rush  of  air  they 
occasion  has  been  known  to  whisk  a 
vehicle  containing  thirteen  persons  over 
the  brow  of  a  precipice. 

Class  number  two  comprehends  the 
rollmg  avalanches.  Tliese  are  literally 
great  snow-balls  formed  of  snow  partially 
thawed,  and  therefore  reduced  to  such 
a  clammy  state  that  the  missile  gradually 
increases  in  bulk  as  it  advances.  School- 
boys would  be  dehghtcd  to  stand  on  the 
summit  of  a  lofty  hill,  and  mold  a  lump 
which  would  pick  up  fresh  material  at 
every  step  of  its  progress,  until,  issuing 
from  the  regions  of  perpetual  winter,  it 
crashed  through  the  forests  and  exploded 
like  a  monster  shell  before  it  could  reach 
the  floor  of  the  valley.  Travelers  who 
slide  down  mountains  like  the  Slidehorn, 
or  who  indulge  in  playful  excursions  on 
a  Russian  ice-hill,  can  form  some  idea  of 
the  tremendous  impetus  which  tliese  pro- 
jectiles acquire.  Should  a  poor  chalet 
stop  the  way,  the  frail  fabric  dissolves  in 
a  shower  of  chips,  and  the  occupants  are 
destroyed  ere  they  have  time  to  mutter  a 
prayer.  It  was  by  a  fall  of  this  descrip- 
tion that  eighty-four  persons  were  killed 
in  1820,  at  Ober  Gestelen,  in  the  Canton 
Wallis,  and  now  lie  interred  in  the  same 
grave. 

Avalanche  number  three  is  produced 
by  the  thawing  of  snow  in  consequence  of 
the  sun's  heat  or  the  warmth  of  the  winds. 
The  water  which  percolates  through  the 
bed  renders  the  rock  slippery,  and  de- 
stroys the  adhesion  of  the  mass.  Resting 
upon  an  inclined  plane,  whole  sheets  are 
thus  set  in  motion,  and  away  they  glide, 
heaping  up  the  material  before  them  in 
great  w^aves,  and  then  pouring  over  preci- 
pices in  broad  majestic  cascades — Niaga- 
ras of  snow.  This  species  of  avalanche  is 
termed  tlie  "sliding,"  to  distinguish  it 
from  the  last,  or  "  rolling  "  avalanche. 

There  is  another  form  of  the  phenom- 
enon. When  the  summer  sun  is  playing 
hotly  upon  a  glacier,  it  must  frequently 
loosen  some  of  the  tall  overhanging 
blocks  which  give  such  a  jagged  but 
piquant  look  to  these  frozen  streams. 
Shattered  into  atoms  by  the  fall,  the  par- 
ticles stream  down  the  slope  until  their 


march  is  arrested  by  some  obstacle,  or 
their  momentum  is  gradually  exhausted. 
Passsing  along  the  far-famed  Vale  of 
Chamouni  the  other  day,  we  had  the  good 
fortune  to  witness  an  admirable  sample 
of  number  four.  Suddenly  the  deep-toned 
snap  which  denotes  that  an  avalanche  is 
about  to  descend — ^the  signal  given  by 
the  moimtains  when  they  are  preparing 
to  launch  their  thunderbolts  of  snow — 
was  heard  from  the  foot  of  the  Mer  de 
Glace.  Down  toppled  a  crag  of  ice.  It 
broke  into  millions  of  fragments.  The 
course  of  the  white  stream  was  visible  to 
the  eye,  whilst  the  ear  listened  eagerly  for 
the  grand  rushing  noise,  which  distance, 
however,  subdued  into  a  hail-like  rustle. 
In  a  moment  all  was  still  again,  except 
the  hiss  of  the  cascade  and  the  clamor 
of  the  furious  Arve  "  raving  ceaselessly." 
But  to  judge  of  the  terrors  of  an  ice-ndl, 
you  must  grapple  with  it  on  closer  terms. 
"  We  had  reached  a  position,"  says  Pro- 
fessor Tyndall,  in  his  accoimt  of  an  ascent 
of  the  Glacier  du  Geant,  "  where  massdve 
ice-cliffs  protected  us  on  one  side,  while 
in  front  of  us  was  a  space  more  open  than 
any  we  had  yet  passed ;  the  reason  being 
that  the  ice- avalanches  had  chosen  it  for 
their  principal  path.  We  had  just  stepped 
upon  this  space,  when  a  peal  above  ns 
brought  us  to  a  stand.  Crash!  crash  I 
crash !  nearer  and  nearer,  the  sound  be- 
coming more  continuous  and  confused  as 
the  descending  masses  broke  into  smaller 
blocks.  Onward  they  came!  boolders, 
half  a  ton  and  more  in  weight,  leaping 
down  with  a  kind  of  maniacal  fury,  as  u 
their  sole  mission  was  to  crush  the  seraos 
to  powder.  Some  of  them,  on  striking 
the  ice,  rebounded  like  elastic  balls,  do- 
scribed  parabolas  through  the  lur,  again 
madly  smote  the  ice,  and  scattered  its 
dust  like  clouds  in  the  atmosphere.  Some 
blocks  were  deflected  by  their  collision 
with  the  glacier,  and  were  carried  past  as 
within  a  few  yards  of  the  spot  where  we 
stood.  I  had  never  before  witnessed  an 
exhibition  of  force  at  all  comparable  to 
this,  and  its  proximity  rendered  that 
fearful  which  at  a  little  distance  would 
have  been  sublime."  * 

Now,  abrupt  and  capricious  a&>  snow- 
falls may  appear,  they  have  theii  times 
and  seasons,  like  many  a  sedater  phenom* 


•  Peak»f  Pa8$e8^  and  Olaeieri.  A  Series  of  Bx- 
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enoiL    Those  of  the  first  class  generally 
occur  when  winter  commences ;  the  last 
are  limited  to  the   months  of  summer. 
Numbers  two  and  three  usually  reserve 
their  strength  for  the  spring,  because  then 
the  fetters  of  frost  begin  to  relax :  and 
when   avabmches  are  in   season  on  any 
particular  mountain,  the  hours  of  descent 
on  its  several  sides  may  be  ascertained 
with   tolerable  precision.     From  ten  to 
twelve  is  your  time,  if  you  wish  to  wit- 
ness an  exhibition  on  the  eastern  slope ; 
from  twelve  to  two  on  the  southern  ;  from 
three  to  six  on  the  western ;  and  still  later 
in  the  day,  if  you  expect  to  enjoy  a  north- 
em  discharge.     It  need  scarcely  be  said 
that  this  regularity  of  action  is  due  to  the 
influence  of  the  sun.    Some  avalanches, 
too,  have  beaten  tracks;  so  that,  by  at- 
tending to  the  rules  which  govern  their 
launching,  the  peasants  not  only  known 
when  to  look  out  for  squalls,  but  can  tra- 
verse their  paths  without  danger.     Nor  is 
man  wholly  powerless  against  these  rush- 
ing monsters,  for  in  some  cases  he  can 
control  their  fury,  or  even  guide   them 
harmlessly  away.      In   certain    localities 
which  are  much  haunted  by  avalanches, 
Btout  posts  have  been   driven  into   the 
ground,   in  the    neighborhood   of   their 
oreeding-place,  or  embankments  thrown 
up  at  perilous  points,  in  order  to  divert 
their  course,  and  induce  them  to  travel  in 
rats  of  comparative  safety.     Some  bold 
peasants  have  even  ventured  to  build  their 
nouses,  or  store-huts,  in  the  very  teeth  of 
the  glacier,  defending  the  edifices  by  high 
walls,   which  are  furnished  with  jutting 
angles,  in  the  hope  that  these  will  divide 
the  snow-torrent  like  wedges,  and  compel 
it  to  flow  innocuously  past.     Others  have 
been  known  to  surroimd  their  elevated 
sheds  with  sloping  bulwarks,  which  they 
sprinkle  with  water ;  so  that,  when  frozen 
smooth,  the  mountain  missiles  may  glide 
over   the    building  without  injury.     In 
some  places  the  grass  is  left  unmown,  in 
order  that  the  blades,  when  stiffened  with 
frost,  may  serve  as  frail  pegs  to  detain  the 
winter  snow;  in  others,  the  inhabitants 
are  forbidden  to  cut  trees  within  the  pro- 
tecting belt  of  forest.     On  many  roads 
you  pass  through  galleries  hewn  out  of 
the  solid  rock,  at  points  where  the  ava- 
lanche is  known  to  stalk ;  and  here  and 
there,  as  at  Leukerbad,  which  is  provided 
with  a  rampart  nearly  seven  hundred  feet 
long  and  seventeen  high,  you  find  a  vil- 
lage fortified  against  this  subtle  foe  as  care- 


fully as  ancient  towns  used  to  be  against 
military  engines  and  human  depredators. 
One  peculiar  feature  in  the  proceedings 
of  an  avalanche  is  the  blast  by  which  it  is 
accompanied.  Driving  the  air  before  it 
with  great  velocity,  a  considerable  com- 
motion must  necessarily  be  produced  in 
the  atmosphere.  Probably  the  effects 
have  been  greatly  overrated,  but  the  mis- 
chief occasioned  by  these  terrible  visitors 
sometimes  assumes  a  form  which  can  only 
be  explained  on  the  principle  of  aerial  con- 
cussion. Trees  are  frequently  stripped  or 
leveled  on  each  side  of  their  track,  though 
standing  far  beyond  the  reach  of  the  hur- 
rying snow.  "  The  current  of  air,"  says 
Friedrich  Korner,  "extends  many  hun- 
dred paces  beyond  the  lawine,  and  over- 
shoots it  with  a  violence  which  the  solid 
cliffs  can  scarcely  resist.  The  strongest 
trees  are  torn  to  strips,  men  and  animals 
are  hurled  into  the  abyss,  or  borne  unhurt 
to  some  neighboring  ridge ;  houses  are 
unroofed,  and  beams,  lumps  of  ice,  and 
fragments  of  stone  are  sent  clattering 
through  the  air."  *  It  is  stated  that  the 
eastern  spire  of  the  convent  of  Dissentis 
was  prostrated  by  the  breath  of  an  ava- 
lanche, which  dashed  past  the  place  at  the 
distance  of  a  quarter  of  a  mile.  On  the 
twenty-seventh  of  December,  1819,  an 
enormous  mass  swept  down  into  the  val- 
ley of  the  Visp  from  the  Biesgletscher,  as 
if  eager  to  devour  the  little  hamlet  of 
Randa,  which  lies  on  the  opposite  slope. 
Fortunately  the  vast  missile  took  a  direc- 
tion to  the  north  of  the  village,  marking 
its  path  with  a  spray  of  icy  fragments  and 
lumps  of  stone,  which  desolated  the  neigh- 
boring fields  for  the  time.  The  cure  of  the 
parish  was  awakened  by  a  shock  which 
tossed  up  his  bed  as  if  a  young  earthquake 
were  gamboling  in  his  apartment.  A  ter- 
rible rush  of  wind  succeeded,  and  this  was 
supposed  to  be  the  recoil  of  the  air  from 
the  rocks  which  fronted  the  avalanche. 
Chimneys  were  thrown  down ;  roofe  were 
peeled  from  the  houses ;  the  garnered  hay 
was  whirled  up  the  mountain  side,  or 
strewn  over  the  woods ;  a  timber  hovel, 
containing  a  couple  of  old  women,  was 
carried  bodily  to  a  distance  of  more  than 
a  hundred  yards,  without  inflicting  any 
injury  upon  its  occupants ;  and  upwards 
of  a  hundred  buildings  were  damaged  or 
destroyed.     When  Leukerbad — so  lunous 
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for  its  steaming  tanks,  filled  with  a  pro- 
miscuous throng  of  invalids,  who  present 
one  of  the  uncouthest  spectacles  we  have 
ever  witnessed — was  invaded  by  an  ava- 
lanche in  the  year  1719,  four  of  its  inhabi- 
tants were  whisked  into  the  air,  and  trans- 
Sorted  by  the  blast  to  some  distant  mea- 
ows,  where  their  corpses  were  subse- 
quently discovered. 

Frantic,  however,  as  these  great  masses 
of  snow  may  appear  in  their  movements, 
there  is  at  times  something  excessively 
quaint  in  their  doings.  A  forest  growing 
on  one  side  of  the  Valley  of  Calanca,  in 
the  Canton  of  the  Grisons,  was  torn  up 
by  an  avalanche,  and  conveyed  to  the 
other,  where  it  was  left  standing  as  if  on 
its  native  site.  Apparently  by  way  of 
frolic  a  fir-tree  was  hoisted  to  the  top  of 
the  parsonage  house,  and  planted  there  as 
a  souvenir  of  the  visit.  In  1800,  an  ava- 
lanche dashed  into  the  Valley  of  Vorder 
RhciU)  near  Trons,  crossed  it  to  the  oppo- 
site slope,  destroying  many  trees  and 
chalets  in  its  progress ;  then  rebounded, 
mounting  the  declivity  which  it  had  just 
descended;  and  thus  oscillated  until  at 
the  fourth  vibration  it  fell  upon  Trons, 
where  it  expended  the  residue  of  its 
wrath.  The  inhabitants  of  the  hamlet  of 
Rueras,  in  the  Valley  of  Tawich,  in  the 
•jame  canton,  went  to  sleep  as  usual  on  a 
certain  evening  in  the  year  1749,  but  on 
awaking  next  morning  they  found  them- 
selves enveloped  in  darkness.  Concluding 
that  the  sun  had  not  yet  risen,  they  wait- 
ed for  the  coming  of  the  day.  The  day, 
however,  came  not.  Surprised  at  its  post- 
ponement, some  of  them  went  to  their 
doors,  and  discovered,  to  their  great  hor- 
ror, that  their  houses  were  buried  in 
snow.  An  avalanche  had  swept  them 
away  in  the  night,  yet  so  gently  that  their 
rest  had  not  been  disturbed.  Assistance 
being  rendered,  sixty  persons  were  res- 
cued, but  forty  had  alrexidy  perished. 

Many  a  wonderful  case  of  deliverance 
from  the  jaws  of  the  avalanche  might  be 
related.  The  store-hut  of  a  herdsman  in 
the  Canton  Wallis  was  overwhelmed  by  a 
fall  from  the  Diablere-Gletscher — ^himself 
being  in  the  place  at  the  time.  The  roof 
ffToaned  and  gradually  bent  beneath  the 
load,  whilst  the  poor  trembling  owner, 
cowering  in  one  comer,  awaited  the  mo- 
ment of  fracture.  At  last  all  was  still,  but 
it  was  the  frightful  stillness  of  a  living 
grave.  After  a  while,  by  dint  of  great 
exertion,  the  captive  contrived  to  force  an 


opening  through  the  side  of  the  hoTel; 
but,  on  endeavoring  to  probe  the  snow 
with  a  pole,  he  found  that  its  thickness 
precluded  all  reasonable  expectation  of 
escape.  Dismayed,  he  shrank  back  into 
his  hut,  and  prepared  himself  to  die  of 
hunger  or  of  suffocation.  Horrible  were 
the  hours  he  spent  in  solitude  and  despair. 
Recovering  a  little,  however,  he  resolved 
to  make  a  vigorous  struggle  for  life.  He 
seized  his  hatchet  and  began  to  excavate 
a  path.  The  snow  and  ice  were  so  com- 
pact, that  excessive  labor  was  required, 
and  the  great  blocks  of  stone  which  the 
poor  man  encountered,  compelled  him  to 
make  frequent  detours.  Returning  to  the 
hut  when  exhausted,  and  supporting  him- 
self by  means  of  some  cheese  which  he 
had  in  store  —  the  air  contained  in  the 
crevices  of  the  snow  affording  sofiicient 
pabulum  for  the  lungs  —  he  persisted  in 
his  task  until  the  edge  of  the  axe  was 
worn  away.  How  time  flitted  in  the 
world  beyond,  he  could  not  conjecture ; 
but  reckoning  by  his  meals,  he  concladed 
that  six  weeks  had  already  elapsed,  when 
at  length  the  material  about  him  became 
spongier  in  its  texture,  and  from  this  cir- 
cumstance he  drew  brighter  auguries  of 
release.  Dig,  dig — on  ne  proceeded  with 
his  blunted  weapon,  until  at  the  expira* 
tion  of  another  fortnight  he  emerged  from 
his  prison-house,  and  stood,  with  torn 
clothes,  swollen  face,  and  lacerated  limbs 
in  presence  of  the  setting  sun  I  The  joy 
of  that  moment  was  worth  half  a  lifetime 
of  woe.  Rapidly  he  made  his  way  into 
the  valley,  and  soon  reached  the  door  of 
the  cottage  where  his  wife  and  family  re- 
sided. By  this  time  it  was  dark.  He 
looked  through  the  window,  tapped  gent- 
ly, and  murmured  the  words:  "Open, 
Maria !  thy  husband  yet  lives :  he  is  here." 
But  nine  weeks  of  absence  had  constrained 
the  inmates  to  regard  him  as  dead,  and 
the  sight  of  that  excoriated  countenance, 
with  its  two  wild  staring  eyes  peering 
through  the  casement,  extorted  a  cry  of 
terror.  Believing  that  they  were  trouoled 
by  an  apparition,  they  ejaculated  a  prayer 
to  the  Virgin  for  protection,  and  fastened 
both  window  and  door  upon  the  glower- 
ing  phantom.  All  attempts  to  obtain  ad- 
mittance being  vain,  the  peasant  proceed- 
ed to  the  house  of  the  cure,  who,  on  hear- 
ing the  marvelous  tale,  gave  the  poor  wife 
his  guarantee  that  the  visitor  was  no  ffob- 
lin,  but  a  genuine  husband,  composed  like 
other  husbands,  of  veritable  flesh  and  Uood. 
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But  if  a  soft  substance  like  snow  is  thus 
appalling  in  its  effects,  what  must  be  the 
case  when  the  avalanche  consists  of  huge 
masses  of  rock?  Almost  every  Alpine 
valley  is  strewn  with  great  boulders, 
which  have  been  torn  from  the  neighbor- 
ing cliffs,  and  hurled,  amidst  smoke  and 
thunder,  into  the  smiling  pastures  beneath. 
The  sides  of  the  hills  are  scored  by  stony 
streams,  which  look  as  if  they  cut  their 
way  through  the  fine  forest  zones,  and  had 
then  been  arrested  at  a  stroke.  Occasion- 
ally an  entire  mountain-top  may  be  said 
to  give  way.  Let  it  rest  in  an  inclined 
position  upon  a  bed  of  soft  shppery  mate- 
rial, like  clay,  and  if  the  water  should 
wash  out  sufficient  soil  to  affect  its  stabili- 
ty, down  it  will  rush,  with  that  awful  im- 
petus which  sweeps  away  men  as  if  they 
were  motes,  and  mows  down  whole  vil- 
lages as  if  they  were  grass  under  the 
scythe.  The  Rossberg  landslip  is  one  of 
black  memory  in  the  history  of  Switzer- 
land. From  the  summit  of  the  Righi,  the 
eye  may  observe  the  huge  scar  which  was 
made  in  this  ill-omened  mountain  upwards 
of  fifty  years  ago ;  and  though  the  spec- 
tator stands  in  the  presence  of  an  army 
of  hUls,  such  as  the  world  can  not  well 
match  —  though  he  sees  the  sun  kindle 
each  distant  peak,  with  a  light  which 
seems  unearthly  in  its  beauty — though, 
glancing  downwards,  he  perceives  the 
morning  mists  floating  with  snowy  wings 
over  each  fair  lake  and  stream,  like  guar- 
dian spirits  hovering  over  their  sleeping 
charges  —  and  who  that  has  once  hung 
over  that  magical  map  will  forget  its 
varied  fascinations  ?  yet,  if  the  gazer  has 
leamt  the  story  of  the  catastrophe  of 
Arth,  he  will  turn  with  a  shudder  to  the 
terrible  wound  still  gaping  in  the  land- 
scape, and  sorrowfully  track  the  course 
of  the  great  furrow  along  which  Death 
drove  his  plowshare,  in  September,  1806. 
On  the  second  of  that  month,  about  five 
o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  according  to  Dr. 
Zay,*  who  witnessed  the  scene,  the  upper 
part  of  the  mountain  seemed  to  be  set  in 
motion.  A  mass  of  earth  and  rock,  three 
miles  in  length,  a  thousand  feet  in  breadth, 
and  a  hundred  in  depth,  swept  madly  into 
the  vale  beneath,  crushing  three  villages 
wholly,  and  a  fourth  partially,  beneath  its 
stony  billows.  Part  of  the  debris  was 
hurled  into  the  Lake  of  Lawertz,  at  a  dis- 
tance of  five  miles,  where  it  filled  up  one 
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extremity,  and  produced  a  wave  upwards 
of  sixty  feet  in  hight,  which  deluged  the 
villages  on  it?s  shores.  Flights  of  stones, 
some  of  them  of  enormous  dimensions, 
swept  through  the  air  like  showers  of  canr 
non-balls.  Torrents  of  mud  accompanied 
the  eruption.  Few  escaped  who  were  en- 
trapped. Seven  travelei-s  from  Berne, 
entering  Goldau  just  at  the  time  of  the 
slip,  were  buried  in  the  ruins.  Between 
three  and  four  hundred  buildings  of 
various  kinds  were  destroyed,  and  up- 
wards of  four  hundred  and  fifty  human 
beings  perished.  A  few  minutes  (not 
more  than  five)  sufficed  for  this  terrible 
transaction.  At  one  moment  the  land- 
scape lay  placid  and  beautifid  in  the  lap 
of  the  treacherous  mountain ;  at  another 
its  loveliness  had  vanished,  and  nothing 
remained  but  a  number  of  shapeless  hil- 
locks, beneath  which  hundreds  of  men  and 
women  had  been  sadly  and  suddenly 
sepulchred. 

There  are  avalanches  of  mud  also.  A 
heavy  shower  of  rain  —  and  showers  are 
no  dainty  drizzles  in  mountain  regions — 
brings  down  a  torrent  of  clayey  material 
mixed  with  stones,  and  the  viscid  stream 
rolls  on  until  it  reaches  some  low  level, 
where  it  converts  the  landscape  into  a 
sort  of  Irish  bog.  Travelers  entertain  a 
strong  objection  to  this  dirty  phenomenon. 
The  repairers  of  roads  feel  themselves 
greatly  aggrieved  by  its  appearance,  and 
regard  it  as  a  highly  indictable  demonstra- 
tion. Not  long  ago,  after  passing  through 
thiB  grotesque  old  to^vn  of  Altorf,  where 
William  Tell  shot  the  famous  apple  from 
his  son's  head  —  and  the  site  of  this  re- 
nowned piece  of  archery  is  still  indicated 
by  two  fountains — we  traversed  a  stream 
of  mud  which  had  recently  arrested  the 
progress  of  vehicles,  and  still  required  the 
services  of  numerous  laborers  to  keep  the 
highway  practicable.  The  adjoining  orch- 
ards and  pastures  had  been  inundated 
by  the  filthjr  tide,  and  chalets  lay  miserably 
imbedded  m  the  stiffening  compound.  On 
the  road  from  Grindelwald  to  Interlachen, 
however,  we  were  compelled  to  make  the 
acquaintance  of  a  mud  avalanche  on  more 
provoking  terms.  After  proceeding  a  few 
miles  beyond  the  former  place,  the  voiture 
was  brought  to  a  sudden  halt.  Entertain- 
ing some  doubts  respecting  the  perfect 
sanity  of  our  charioteer,  whose  frantic 
management  of  the  drag  down-hill  would 
have  made  a  good  point  in  any  commission 
of  lunacy,  we  were  half-prepared  for  some 
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nice  little  catastrophe.  What  should  it 
be  ?  Was  the  vehicle  —  apparently  as  in- 
fiim  a  production  as  the  Shem-and-Ham 
buggy  over  which  Sydney  Smith  made  so 
merry — about  to  founder  disgracefully  in 
the  lugh  road  ?  Were  we  to  bo  hurled 
into  the  meadows  below  ?  And,  in  that 
case,  should  we  be  let  off  with  a  sprained 
ankle,  or  must  a  leg  and  a  couple  of  ribs 
bo  inexorably  broken?  Or  had  some 
real  live  bandit  rushed  out  of  his  den,  and 
ordered  our  coachman — himself  a  bandit 
on  the  box  —  to  surrender  his  fare  at  dis- 
cretion? On  looking  out,  however,  it 
appeared  that  several  carriages  before  us 
had  been  brought  to  a  similar  stand.  The 
cause  was  soon  ascertauied  to  be  a  mud 
torrent,  which  lay  across  the  road  like  a 
huge  black  snake.  Well,  why  not  try  to 
drive  through  it  ?  The  voituriers  declared 
it  to  be  impossible.  Then,  why  not  pro- 
cure implements,  and  attempt  to  clear  a 
path  ?  The  voituriers  looked  at  you  com- 
passionately, as  if  you  were  insane.  Or, 
could  we  not  be  permitted  to  pass  over 
the  neighboring  fields?  The  voituriers 
seemed  indignant.  In  short,  these  gentry 
were  of  opinion,  one  and  all,  that  the 
whole  file  of  carriages,  with  their  pass- 
engers—  French,  English,  Germans,  Rus- 
sians— must  return  to  Grindelwald  for  the 
night ;  that  is,  in  plain  terms,  every  one 
must  hand  over  a  little  more  money  to 
the  hotel-keepers  of  the  place,  and  next 
day  pay  a  further  fee  to  the  cormorant 
coaclunen  themselves.  Now,  there  is  un- 
doubtedly great  pleasure  in  being  cheated 
— that  point  is  settled  upon  good  author- 
ity ;  but  the  joy  of  the  operation  consists 
in  its  being  executed  neatly,  skillfully, 
handsomely,  and  with  a  subtle  sort  of 
audacity  which  floors  whilst  it  fascinates. 
You  must  be  tickled  at  the  same  time 
that  you  are  plimdered.  Metaphorically 
spealung,  a  good  practitioner  in  the  art 
will  throw  you  into  a  pleasing  state  of 
being,  by  drawing  a  feather  to  and  fro 
under  your  chin  with  one  hand,  whilst  he 
plunges  the  other  deep  into  your  pocket. 
but  here  the  artifice  was  too  transparent. 
The  voituriers  resigned  themselves  so 
meekly  to  the  terrors  of  that  mud  torrent 
— which  a  few  British  "  navvies"  would 
have  vanquished  in  a  trice  —  that  several 
of  the  travelers  resolved  to  abandon  their 
vehicles,  though  a  storm  was  obviously 
impending,  and  prosecute  their  journey 
on  foot.  Fortunately,  after  an  hour's 
walk,  carriages  were  found  at  the  village 


of  Zweildtschinen ;  and  with  the  rain 
hissing  around  us,  and  the  lightning 
gleammg  incessantly  on  the  brawling 
river  beside  us,  we  arrived  late  in  the 
evening  at  the  beautiful  little  town  of  In- 
terlachen. 

Shall  we  say  then  that  the  avalanche  is 
wholly  a  pestilent  and  malignant  thing  ? 
At  the  first  glance  it  might  seem  to  have 
no  other  mission  in  nature  but  to  scourge 
and  destroy.  Like  some  fierce  dragon  of 
fabled  time,  the  white  monster  lies  am- 
bushed in  its  mountain  lair  till  the  moment 
comes  when  it  can  pounce  upon  its  human 
prey,  and  strew  the  green  valley  beneath 
with  ruin  and  death.  Then,  moved  by  a 
sound  or  a  sunbeam,  with  a  roar  which 
rouses  every  echo,  and  a  rush  which  vies 
m  speed  with  the  lightning's  flight, 
shrouding  its  huge  form  in  the  foam 
which  it  scatters  from  its  sides,  as  charg- 
ing squadrons  vail  themselves  in  the  dust 
and  smoke  of  battle  —  it  dashes  headlong 
into  the  haunts  of  men,  hurling  their  frail 
fabrics  to  the  ground  with  the  blast  of  its 
breath,  and  strangling  whole  communities 
in  its  stern  icy  embrace.  But  its  path  is 
not  always  deadly.  Hundreds  of  ava- 
lanches fall  harmlessly  each  day.  Nature 
indeed  has  need  of  their  services.  They 
are  her  true  retainers,  and  must  be  al- 
lowed to  take  rank  amongst  her  liveried 
phenomena.  For,  were  the  vapor  which 
is  precipitated  as  snow  above  the  frontier 
line  of  perpetual  congelation  permitted  to 
accumulate,  much  valuable  fluid  would  be 
withdrawn  from  the  great  system  of 
aqueous  circulation,  and  locked  up  in 
localities  where  there  is  neither  man,  nor 
beast,  nor  herb  to  profit  by  the  store. 
But  the  avalanche  is  ever  relieving  the 
crags  of  their  load,  and  transporting  it 
from  the  peak  to  the  plain.  There  dis- 
solved by  the  warm  atmosphere  of  the 
valleys,  the  ground  gladly  drinks  in  the 
soil  drops,  and  repays  the  blessing  by  the 
smiling  swards  of  summer  and  the  golden 
crops  of  autumn.  Thus  the  slow-footed 
glacier,  crawling  down  the  mountain-side 
with  sure  but  imperceptible  step,  and  the 
winged  avalanche,  whose  swoop  is  swifter 
than  eye  can  follow,  are  both  engaged  in 
the  same  important  task ;  for  the  ehar^ 
which  has  been  given  to  them  as  sworn 
servitors,  is  that  they  should  convey  to 
the  regions  of  human  life  and  industry 
the  surplus  of  those  snowy  deposits  whidk 
would  lie  valueless  if  simply  hoarded 
amongst  the  everlasting  hills. 
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DEATH     OF     WASHINGTON     IRVING. 


The  patriarch  of  American  letters  is  no 
more !  Washington  Irving  is  dead  I  A 
great  light  is  extinguished  !  A  brilliant 
star  in  the  western  firmament  has  disap- 
peared, leaving  a  halo  of  radiance  along  the 
track  of  life  behind  him !  His  name  and 
memory  will  be  held  in  lasting  remem- 
brance by  his  admiring  comitrymen,  and 
by  aU  the  world  of  letters.  He  died  full 
of  years  and  full  of  honors,  in  the  mellow 
evening  of  a  useful  and  well-spent  life, 
leavmg  a  deep  and  abiding  unpression 
upon  the  world  and  upon  the  age  in  which 
he  lived.  His  achievements  in  the  world 
of  letters — the  fruits  of  his  briUiant  genius 
and  his  extended  acquisitions,  will  be 
his  monument,  more  endui-ing  than  mar- 
ble.  His  works  will  follow  his  name, 
and  embalm  his  memory  to  the  end  of 
time.  At  this  late  hour,  before  closing 
this  number  of  the  Eclectic,  we  have  no 
time  or  room  to  do  adequate  justice  to  so 
great  a  theme,  and  to  the  character  and 
memory  of  so  great  and  good  a  man.  We 
would  refer  our  readers  to  the  October 
number  of  the  Eclectio  for  1858,  which 
WAS  embellished  with  a  fine  portrait  of  this 
distinguished  man,  and  with  an  extended 
biographical  sketch  of  his  life. 

The  Hon.  Washington  Irving  died  at 
his  residence  at  Sunnyside  on  Monday 
evening,  Dec.  first,  at  the  advanced  age  of 
seventy-six  years.  His  funeral  was  attend- 
ed by  a  vast  concourse  of  citizens  and  by 
the  Common  Council  of  Kew-York.  We 
only  add  a  few  eloquent  words  which  he 
uttered  soon  after  his  return  to  his  native 
land  years  since. 

In  1832,  Mr.  Irving  returned  home 
after  an  absence  of  seventeen  years,  spent 
in  the  leading  capitals  of  Europe.  The 
dawning  honors  which  he  bore  away  with 
him  had  rinened,  and  he  came  back  in  the 
fullness  of  nis  glory.  New- York  welcom- 
ed him  with  one  voice.  A  grand  dinner 
was  given  to  him  at  the  City  Hotel,  under 
the  auspices  of  such  giants  as  Albert  Gal- 
latin, Chancellor  Kent,  Chancellor  Wal- 
worth, Vice-Cliancellor  McCoun,  Judges 
Jones,  Oakley,  Hoffman,  James  K.  Paul- 


ding, and  many  of  our  great  men  now  liv- 
ing. Mr.  Irving  was  warmly  welcomed 
by  Chancellor  Kent,  and  in  reply,  paid  the 
tribute  of  a  son  to  the  city  of  his  birth,  in 
the  following  eloquent  words : 

"As  to  my  native  city,  from  the  time  I  ap- 
proached the  coast  I  had  indications  of  its  grow- 
ing greatness.  We  had  scarce  descried  the  land, 
when  a  thousand  sails  of  all  descriptions  gleaming 
along  the  horizon,  and  all  standing  to  or  from 
one  point,  showed  that  we  were  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  a  vast  commercial  cmporiima.  As  I  sail- 
ed up  the  beautiful  bay,  with  a  heart  swelling 
with  old  recollections  and  delightful  associations, 
I  was  astonished  to  see  its  once  wild  shores 
brightening  with  populous  villages  and  noble 
structures,  and  a  seeming  city  extending  itself 
over  the  bights  I  had  left  covered  with  green  for- 
ests. But  how  shall  I  describe  my  emotions 
when  our  city  rose  in  sight,  seated  in  the  midst 
of  its  watery  domain,  stretching  away  to  a  vast 
extent,  when  I  beheld  a  glorious  sunshine  lights 
ing  up  the  skies  and  the  domes,  some  familiar  to 
memory,  others  new  and  unknown,  and  beaming 
upon  a  forest  of  masts  of  every  nation,  extending 
as  far  as  the  eye  could  reach  ?  I  have  gazed  with 
admiration  upon  many  a  fair  city  and  stately 
harbor,  but  my  admiration  was  cold  and  ineffect- 
ual, for  I  was  a  stranger,  and  had  no  property  in 
the  soil.  Here,  however,  my  heart  throbbed 
with  pride  and  ioy  as  I  admired.  I  had  a  birth- 
right in  the  brilliant  scenes  before  me. 

**  This  was  my  oum^  my  native  laud.*' 

"  I  come  from  gloomy  climes  to  one  of  bril- 
liant sunshine  and  inspiring  beauty.  I  come 
from  countries  lowering  with  doubt  and  danger, 
— ^where  the  rich  man  trembles  and  the  poor  man 
frowns  —  where  all  repine  at  the  present,  and 
dread  the  future.  I  come  from  these  to  a  coun- 
try where  all  is  life  and  anin.ation — where  I  hear 
on  every  side  the  sound  of  exultation;  where 
every  one  speaks  of  the  post  with  triumph,  the 
present  with  delight,  the  future  with  glowing 
and  confident  anticipation.  Is  not  this  a  com- 
munity in  which  one  may  rejoice  to  live  ?  Is  not 
this  a  city  by  which  one  may  be  proud  to  be  re- 
ceived as  a  son  ?  Is  not  this  a  land  in  which 
one  may  be  happy  to  fix  his  destiny  and  ambi- 
tion— ^if  possible  to  found  a  name  ?  I  am  asked 
how  long  I  intend  to  remain  here.  They  know 
but  little  of  my  heart  or  my  feelings  who  can 
ask  me  that  question.  I  answer,  as  long  as  I 
Uve  r 
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Nature  and  the  Supernatural,  as  together 
constituting  the  One  System  of  God.  By  Horace 
BuSHNELL.  Fifth  Edition.  New-York:  Charles 
Scribner,  124  Grand  street    1860. 

This  is  no  common  book.  It  is  the  result  of  ma- 
ture thought,  of  deep  research,  of  rare  intellectual 
endowments  and  mental  strengtli.  It  is  a  book  to 
bo  studied,  pondered,  and  examined  with  no  ordi- 
nary care,  in  order  fiilly  to  comprehend  and  master 
its  wide  grasp  of  views,  and  its  colossal  problems. 
It  has  called  forth  criticisms  and  differing  opinions, 
and  it  would  bo  a  difficult  labor  to  harmonize  with 
it  the  diverse  views  of  its  doctrines  which  have 
long  been  held  by  various  writers.  A  very  able  re- 
view of  this  work  will  be  found  on  tho  preceding 
pages  of  this  Number,  to  which  we  call  the  attention 
of  tlie  reader,  which  is  all  that  is  intended  by  this 
brief  notice.  The  publishers  will  send  it  by  mail  to 
any  address  in  tho  United  States  on  receipt  of  the 
price,  two  dollars. 

SERMONSy  by  Richard  Fuller,  D.D.,  of  Balti- 
more. New- York:  Sheldon  &  Co.,  116  Nassau 
street    Boston:  Gould  &  Lincoln.     1860. 

The  simple  announcement  of  this  book  will  be 
sufficient  to  all  who  have  listened  to  the  voice  of 
this  eloquent  preacher,  or  who  know  his  reputation 
us  a  man  of  power  in  tho  pulpit 

The  Golden  Leqact  :  A  Story  of  Life's  Phases. 
By  Mrs.  II.  J.  Moore.  With  a  portrait  of  the  author. 
•'Therefore  all  things  whatsoever  that  ye  would 
that  men  shoald  do  to  you,  do  ye  even  so  to  them." 
Pages  338.  New-York:  Sheldon  &  Co.  Philadel- 
phia :  Lippincott  &  Co.  Boston :  Brown,  Taggard 
ft  Chase.     1860. 

We  have  read  this  book  with  unusual  interest 
It  is  a  beautiful  story,  redolent  of  graphic  descrip- 
tions, life-like  delineations  of  character  and  princi- 
ples, a  transparent  mirror  in  which  you  may  almost 
see  the  living  personages  moving  about  here  and 
there  acting  their  various  parts,  and  are  in  some  haz- 
ard of  calling  them  by  name.  The  language  is  rich, 
easy,  flowing,  gjaccflil,  pure  in  sentiment,  instruc- 
tive and  entertaining.  The  Golden  Legacy  has  a 
golden  chain  of  absorbing  interest  running  through 
its  pages,  which  will  draw  the  reader  from  tho  bo- 
ginnmg  to  the  end  without  knowing  where  to  pause. 
It  is  a  good  family  book,  good  for  a  present  at  any 
time,  especially  at  the  holidays  now  just  at  hand. 
It  will  be  sent  oy  mail  to  any  address  on  the  receipt 
of  one  dollar.  Wo  will  send  it  to  order  to  any  ad- 
dress. 

Tub  Brougham  Banquet  at  Edinburoh. — ^The  ar- 
rangements for  the  banquet  have  not  vet  all  been 
completed.  It  is  fully  expected  that  his  lordship 
will  De  elected  Chancellor  of  the  University  on  the 
24th  inst.,  and  that  after  the  banquet  he  will  de- 
liver an  address  to  the  students  in  this  capacity. 


Purification  of  Foul  Water — As  Imfobtaiit 
Discovery. — Every  one  who  recollects  the  dis- 
covery of  electrotype  will  also  think  of  liverpool 
and  Mr.  Thomas  Spencer,  the  chemist,  in  connee- 
tion  with  it  The  discoverer  of  electrotype  ap- 
pears to  have  made  another  discovery,  of  a  differ- 
ent description,  which  bids  fair  entirely  to  eelipM 
even  his  former  one  in  importance  and  value.  H% 
seems  to  have  penetrated  into  nature's  grand 
secret,  whereby  she  converts  all  kinds  of  fou  and 
contaminated  water,  as  it  filters  through  the  roek 
strata,  into  the  pure  and  wholesome  spring;  and 
not  only  so,  but  he  has  shed  a  new  light  on  tb« 
nature  of  ozone  in  connection  with  this  discovery; 
It  is  impossible  here  to  do  justice  to  those  discor- 
eries,  but  we  may  state  that  Mr.  Spencer  has  ex- 
perimentally ascertained  that  the  magnetic  oxide 
of  iron,  which  abounds  in  rocky  strata,  and  In 
sands,  etc.,  attracts  oxygen,  whether  it  exists 
in  water  or  in  air,  and  polarizes  it;  that  this 
polarized  oxygen  is  the  salubrifying  ozone ;  thai 
this  ozone,  so  formed,  destroys  all  discoloring 
and  polluting  organic  solutions  in  water,  and  eon- 
verts  them  into  the  sparkling  and  refreshing  ear- 
bonio  acid  of  the  healthful  spring.  Even  sewagre 
water  can  be  thus  almost  instantaneously  parifiM. 
Moreover,  Mr.  Spencer  has  discorerea  that  tlie 
apparently  meclianical  process  of  filtration  is  itself 
magnetical,  and  it  is  now  known  that  all  substances 
are  constitutionally  more  or  less  subject  to  mag- 
netical influence ;  thus  all  extraneous  matters  sos- 
pended  in  water  may  be  rapidly  attracted  in 
filtration,  and  so  separated;  and  this  may  be  done 
whether  on  a  great  scale  or  a  small,  either  by  the 
magnetic  oxide  or  black  sand  of  iron,  by  a  mixture 
of  this  with  ordinary  sand,  or  by  various  other 
meftns;  and  Mr.  Spencer  has  discovered  a  solid 
porous  combination  of  carbon  with  magnelao  oxide, 
prepared  from  Cumberland  haematite,  which  is 
said  to  have  very  great  filtering  power. — Builder* 


Tire  FuonT  from  VENioK.--What  is  called  **the 
exodus,''  but  which  would  more  appropriately  be 
termed  "  the  flight,"  of  the  Venetians  from  Anstrian 
captivity  still  continues.  Several  large  bands  hsTO 
recently  arrived  in  Bologna  and  Modena,  and 
more  than  800  have  already  enlisted  in  the  varioae 
brigades  of  the  duchies.  Tliese  luckless  fueitlYee 
have  immense  diflSculties  to  contend  wiu  and 
great  expense  to  undergo  in  order  to  smngsle 
themselves  across  the  Po.  Thcv  announce  ttia 
arrival  of  new  bands  daily,  and  it  seems  that  the 
whole  youth  of  Yenetia  are  bent  upon  preferring 
self-banishment  to  a  longer  submlBsion  to  the  de- 
tested Austrian  rule.  "This," says  a  letter  from 
Parma,  "  must  be  matter  of  serious  consideration 
for  the  Cabinet  of  Vienna.  It  was  the  volunteer 
movement  in  April  last  which  drove  Aostria  to 
the  desperate  mexLSure  of  a  war  as  the  least  of 
evils,  and  she  must  now  either  be  prepAred  to 
give  up  Venetia  for  love  or  money,  or  else  strike 
one  more  decisive,  however  hopeless,  blow." 
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Sa  David  Brkwsteh  on  Practical  Science. — In 
his  inaugaral  address,  at  Edinburgh,  the  other 
day.  Sir  David  Brewster  thus  alluded  to  the  pro- 
gress made  in  practical  science:  The  advances 
which  have  recently  been  made  in  the  mechanical 
and  useful  arts  have  already  begun  to  influence 
our  social  condition,  and  must  affect  still  more 
deeply  our  systems  of  education.  The  knowledge 
whrch  used  to  constitute  a  scholar  and  fit  him  for 
■odal  and  intellectual  intercourse  will  not  avail 
lum  under  the  present  ascendency  of  practical 
science.  New  and  gigantic  inventions  mark  al- 
most every  passing  year — the  colossal  tubular 
bridge,  conveying  the  monster  train  over  an  arm 
of  the  sea;  the  submarine  cable,  carrying  the 
pulse  of  speech  beneath  2000  miles  of  ocean ;  the 
monster  snip,  freighted  with  thousands  of  lives; 
and  the  huge  rifle  gun,  throwing  its  fatal  but  un- 
christian charge  across  miles  of  earth  or  of  ocean. 
New  arts,  too,  useful  and  ornamental,  have  sprung 
up  luxuriantly  around  us.  New  powers  of  nature 
have  been  evoked,  and  man  communicates  with 
man  across  seas  and  continents,  with  more  cer- 
tainty and  speed  than  if  he  had  been  endowed 
with  the  velocity  of  the  racehorse  or  provided 
with  the  pinions  of  the  eagle.  Wherever  we  are, 
in  short,  art  and  science  surround  us.  They  have 
given  birth  to  new  and  lucrative  professions. 
Whatever  we  purpose  to  do  they  help  us.  In  our 
honses  they  greet  us  with  light  and  heat.  When 
we  travel,  we  find  them  at  every  stage  on  land, 
and  at  every  harbor  on  our  shores.  They  stand 
beside  our  board  by  day  and  beside  our  couch  by 
night.  To  our  thoughts  they  give  the  speed  of 
Ilffhtning,  and  to  our  timepieces  the  punctuality 
of  the  sun ;  and,  though  they  can  not  provide  us 
with  the  boasted  lever  of  Archimedes  to  move  the 
earth,  or  indicate  the  spot  upon  which  we  must 
stand  could  we  do  it,  they  have  put  into  our  hands 
tools  of  matchless  power  by  which  we  can  study 
the  remotest  worlds ;  and  they  have  furnished  us 
with  an  intellectual  plummet  by  which  we  can 
sound  the  depths  of  the  earth  and  count  the  cycles 
of  its  endurance.  In  his  hour  of  presumption  and 
ignorance  man  has  tried  to  do  more  than  this; 
but,  though  he  was  not  permitted  to  reach  the 
heavens  with  his  cloud-capt  tower  of  stone,  and 
has  tried  in  vain  to  navigate  the  aerial  ocean,  it 
was  given  him  to  ascend  into  empyrean  by  chains 
of  thought  which  no  lightning  could  face  and  no 
comet  strike;  and  though  he  has  not  been  allowed 
to  grasp  with  an  arm  of  flesh  the  products  of  other 
worlds,  or  tread  upon  the  pavement  of  gigantic 
planets,  he  has  been  enabled  to  scan,  with  more 
than  an  eagle's  eye,  the  mighty  creations  in  the 
bosom  of  space — to  inarch  intellectually  over  the 
mosaics  of  sidereal  systems,  and  to  follow  the  ad- 
venturous Phseton  in  a  chariot  which  can  never  be 
overturned. 

Villages  in  Bobehta  leaving  the  Church  of 
BoxK. — ^The  DeuUche  Allgemeine  Z^eitunt/,  a  paper 
which  enjoys  a  deservedly  high  reputation  in  Uer- 
many  for  the  general  correctness  of  its  information, 
and  the  caution  it  exercises  in  the  insertion  of  any 
startling  or  doubtful  intelligence,  states,  in  one  of 
its  recent  numbers,  that  a  very  powerful  religious 
movement  is  now  taking  place  In  the  northern 
parts  of  Bohemia,  where  (it  is  believed  from  dls- 
gost  with  the  oppression  exercised  under  the  Con- 
eordat)  whole  villages  are  going  over  to  Protest- 
antism! 


Dlsoovert  or  a  Metal  Superior  to  Gold. — ^We 
extracted,  a  few  days  ago,  from  the  Paris  letter  in 
the  Star,  an  account  of  an  imposition  practiced  on 
the  Mont  de  Pi6t6,  and  we  now  add  further  par- 
ticulars: **The  affair  of  the  ingots  of  silver  where- 
by the  Mont  de  Pi6t6  had  been  defrauded,  is  taking 
an  entirely  different  aspect  to  that  which  it  pre- 
sented at  'first.  The  *  culprit'  disclaims  all  guilt — 
declares  that  he  never  presented  the  substance  as 
silver,  and  offers  to  detach  from  the  ingots  a  metal 
of  far  more  value  than  either  silver  or  gold«  and 
which  will  amply  compensate  the  amount  of  the 
sums  lent  upon  the  ingots.  But  he  insists  upon 
the  operation  being  performed  by  himself  without 
witnesses,  as  he  frankly  owns  that  he  would 
rather  work  out  his  sentence  at  the  galleys  than 
yield  his  secret  to  any  one.  The  lawyers  are 
puzzled.  An  examination  into  the  antecedents  of 
the  accused  displays  a  most  favorable  result.  He 
has  lived  in  the  greatest  solitude  alone  with  his 
sister,  intrusted  with  a  great  portion  of  his  secret, 
in  an  isolated  house  at  the  Petit  Montrouge.  A 
realization  of  the  alchemists  of  old  seized  upon  the 
imagination  of  the  officers  i^hen  they  entered  the 
laboratory  where  the  inventor  of  this  new  element 
of  wealth  and  power  was  at  work.  .The  atmo- 
sphere^ kept  for  months  together,  day  and  night, 
at  the  same  suffocating  degree  of  temperature,  the 
darkened  windows,  and  the  silent  labor  of  the  two 
individuals  who  occupied  the  dwelling,  the  heaps 
of  precious-looking  metal  lying  about  in  all  direc- 
tions, called  to  mind  the  legends  of  Paracelsus  and 
Quillaunie  de  Postel.  The  question  is  so  dubious 
— the  point  of  law  so  delicate — that  a  commission 
consisting  of  a  number  of  the  first  chemical  au- 
thorities of  the  country,  among  whom  are  DC>pretz, 
por6,  and  others,  have  been  appointed  to  inquire 
into  the  matter.  If  the  inventor  of  the  new  metal 
is  to  be  believed,  he  has  in  reality  discovered  the 
secret  of  which  the  alchemists  of  the  olden  time 
were  always  in  such  fierce  and  hot  pursuit — the 
generative  powers  of  the  mineral  reign ;  and  the 
search  after  this  great  discovery  having  led  him 
to  that  of  numerous  secrets  connected  with  the 
laws  of  nature,  he  has  become  possessed  of  the 
most  marvelous  secrets,  which,  applied  to  indus- 
try and  art,  will  advance  both  by  many  centuries 
at  one  sifigle  bound.  One  fact,  however,  remaiiui 
as  yet  a  mj'stery.  Is  the  man  a  savant  or  a  lunatic  ? 
The  exammation  and  analyzation  of  his  discovery 
can  alone  determine  the  decision,  and  is  waited 
for  with  great  anxiety." 

Mr.  Burton,  the  African  traveler,  has  written  a 
letter  to  the  London  THmeSf  in  which  he  states 
that  the  great  lake  supposed  to  occupy  the  center 
of  Equatorial  Africa  is,  in  reality,  four  lakes :  the 
Ujiji,  visited  by  him  in  May,  1857,  the  Nianza. 
visited  by  Captain  Speke  in  July,  1857,  the  Cha- 
ma,  whose  position  was  fixed  by  Dr.  Lacerda  in 
1799,  and  a  fourth,  the  position  of  which  has  just 
been  fixed  by  Dr.  Livingstone.  They  lie  ranged 
in  crescent  shape,  with  the  horns  toward  the 
East. 

Messrs.  Constable  &,  Co.  announce  a  new  and 
cheaper  edition  of  Sir  D.  Brewster's  Memoirs  of  the 
Life,  Writings,  and  Discoveries  of  Sir  Isaac  Newton ; 
second  series  of  Horse  SubsecivsQ;  and  a  Mono- 
graph of  Dura  Den  and  its  remarkable  Fossil 
Fishes,  by  John  Anderson,  D.D. ;  also,  by  the  same 
author,  The  Course  of  Revelation. 
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to  Mecca  during  tho  proseat  yeai 
nies  at  Mecca  terniinBt^d  on  the  lltli  of  last  month 
In  the  pTcaence  of  aboat  CO.OOO  pilgrimi,  of  whom 
17.860  had  come  bj  sea,  acd  3Z,leO  by  land.  Id 
1858  there  were  160,000  pilgrims;  in  1867,  140.- 
000;  and  ISBB,  120,000.  This  great  decresae  in 
the  nnmber  In  1B99  a  owing,  the  natives  declare, 
to  the  events  of  Djeddah  lai^t  year,  and  also  to  the 
dread  of  the  cholera,  which  made  extcneive  rav- 
ages in  1858.  Aa  bood  as  the  pilgrim  sets  foot  on 
the  soil  of  Mecca  he  mnst  put  on  two  pieces  of 
white  cloth,  one  tied  ronnd  the  loins  with  ends 
hanging  down  to  the  middle  of  the  leg,  while  the 
other  ia  thrown  over  the  ehouldera  so  aa  to  leave 
the  right  arm  free.  He  must  go  bare-headed  and 
wear  sandala.  As  long  as  he  wears  this  garment 
he  is  bound  to  lead  a  pure  and  regular  life.  At 
Mecca  he  begins  the 'Ceremonies  under  the  direction 
of  a  guide.  They  are  ae  follow:  1,  visiting  the 
temple  and  going  seven  times  around  the  Kaaba, 
•tartiog  from  the  Black  Stone,  which  he  must  kias 
or  touch  in  eompleting  eaeh  circuit;  2,  drinking 
the  water  of  the  well  of  Zem  Zem,  at  which,  sayn 
tradition,  Uagar  and  Ishmael  quenched  their 
thirst;  H,  praying  at  the  Station  of  Abraham, 
marked  by  a  stone,  on  which  he  is  said  to  have 
stood  when  he  went  to  sacrifice  his  son  ;  4.  stop- 
'     raying  at  ttie  place  called  El  Madji 


the  spot  where  Solomon  stood  tc 


the  limits  ot  the  elty,  in  commemoration  of  Hagar's 
•niious  search  for  water  for  heraelf  and  her  son; 
A,  repairing  on  the  ninth  day  of  the  month  to 
Moant  Ararat,  aboat  twelve  miles  from  Mecca, 
after  morning  prayer.  (Mohammedan  tradition 
(ays  that  on  this  hill  Adam  built  a  temple  and 
Mohammed  performed  his  devotions ;)  7,  on  the  fol- 
lowing day  the  visitors  all  go  In  a  body  to  the 
Valley  of  Honna,  and  (here  saeritice  propitiatory 
victima;  they  also  cut  their  bair  and  nails,  de- 
voutly burying  the  portions  cut  off.  After  re- 
maining two  days  at  Monna,  they  again  visit  the 
Temple  of  Mecca,  and  then  prepare  for  their  de- 

LoRD  BROt;oHAU,  though  eighty-oce  years  of  age, 
has  undergone  an  amount  of  work  thia  week  which 
would  have  severely  taied  the  energies  of  a  man  in 
middle  life.  Ills  address  at  the  meeting  of  the 
Social  Science  Association  on  the  elsventti,  was  a 
marvel  of  length  and  ability  ;  on  the  night  of  the 
twelvtb  he  took  part  in  the  anniversary  proceedin|!B 
of  the  Bradford  Mechanics'  Inslitulo;  on  the  thir- 
teenth ha  paid  Sheffield  a  visit,  and  delivered 
■peeches  marked  by  bis  wont«d  fire  and  vigor ; 
■nd  the  same  niglii  he  was  one  of  the  speakers  at  a 
working  men's  meeting  at  Bradford. 

Noah's  Abk  akq  the  Gheat  Eastebs. — The 
following  la  a  comparison  between  the  size  of  the 
Great  iSaatem  and  Noah's  Ark.  Subjoitied  is  the 
calculaUon :  Noah's  Ark,  (according  to  Newton:) 
Length  between  perpendicular,  61!  feel;  extreme 
breadth,  Sj  feet;  bight.  El  feet;  tonnage,  18,231. 
Great  Zaatem :  Length  between  perpendicuUr 
680  feet;  extreme  breadth,  85  feet;  highi,  60  feet; 
tonnage,  23,092. 


'  REaroRAnoN  or  Tffs  ApAtrrxnm  of  Locn 
XIV.— The  interesting  aparUnents  of  Loais  XIV., 
in  the  Palace  of  Veraailles,  which  bad  looft  besn 
closed  for  repairs,  are  now  reopened  to  the  public. 
The  Grande  Uonarque's  bedroom,  that  wlebrated 
chamber  in  which  he  received  his  ooart,  and  io 
which  be  drew  his  last  breath,  has  been  tliaroaghly 
restored.  The  furniture  is  now  as  nearly  oapoaribla 
what  it  was  at  the  time  of  the  King's  davh 
F^special  paint!  have  been  taken  with  the  bed,  the 
chtf  d'a-ivre  of  Delobel,  the  King's  valetdechsmbrak 
who  took  twelve  years  to  construct  it.  The  bed  U 
still  covered  with  a  counterpane  embroidered  by  tin 
young  ladies  of  St.  Cyr.  Tbe  relic  was  sold  darlax 
the  revolution,  but  Louis  Philippe  met  with  Itawn* 
where  in  Germany,  and  brought  it  bade  agaiti  Pf 
the  Slate.  Adjoining  the  bedroom  ia  the  King'ri 
library,  with  his  hirge  map  of  the  world.  Next 
comes  the  dining  room ;  and  beyond  that  is  tha 
anle-cbamber,  whioh  Louis  XV.  called  his  dog- 
mom  :  he  was  fond  of  playing  with  his  favorila 
dogs  there  before  and  aflec  hunting.  Around  the 
chamber  runs  a  frieze  deoorated  with  charmiiijt 
paintings  of  sporting  subjects.  In  another  room  Is 
the  desk,  ornamented  with  costly  porcelain,  upon 
wliich  Louis  XIV.  wrote.  But  the  most  carloui 
chamber  of  all  is  tbe  confesaianal.  It  ia  divided 
into  two  small  rooms.  In  the  middle  of  the  party 
wnll  is  a  pane  of  thick  but  transparent  glass,  so  that 
what  was  passing  in  one  room  might  be  p«en  fhxn 
the  other,  though  wbal  was  said  in  a  low  n>lM 
could  not  be  heard,  the  Qrst  of  these  imma  la 
quite  empty.  When  Louis  XIV.  was  at  conrmsEon 
it  was  always  occupied  by  the  captain  of  Uw 
guards,  who,  with  a  drawn  sword  in  bis  baud,  atond 
looking  through  the  p.ine  of  glass.  Thna,  Loois 
XIV.  was  under  surveillance  even  In  the  oouIim* 
aionul.  If  the  King,  as  an  individual,  trusted  tiM 
Jesuit  confessor,  the  state  did  not,  Tbe  only  furni- 
ture in  the  other  room  is  an  arm-cli^,  a  PrU  Diet, 
and  a  basin  for  holy  wnler.  In  that  arm-chair  sat 
Father  Letellier,  the  Jiisuit,  and  at  bid  feet  waa 
wont  to  kneel,  but  watched,  as  I  have  said,  the  moat 
mighty  sovereign  in  tbe  world. 

Sir  Jobs  Bowbisq  cm  CmsA. — Sir  John  Bow- 
ring  has  been  lecturing  in  Bdinburgh  on  China. 
With  respect  to  the  geographical  extent  of  that  vast 
empire,  he  said  that  the  ei^teen  provinces  of  China 
proper  extend  in  breadth  nearly  thirteen  hundred 
miles,  and  in  length  nearly  fourteen  hundred  ;  and 
if  the  dependent  and  tributary  regions  were  taken 
into  account,  the  distance  trom  east  to  nreat  excecda 
furty-eight  hundred  miles,  and  trom  north  to  aonth 
twenty  -  three  hundred.  According  to  tbe  last 
census,  he  believed  the  population  of  Chin*  waa 
412,000.000.  while  It  bad  been  repreaenied  tn  oar 
hooks  fur  the  last  forty  years  as  amoanting  to 
.  3G0,00O,0O0.  Wbitst  China  was  at  tbe  praaeat 
I  moment  eiporting  120,000,000  pounds  of  tea,  ha 
!  believed  it  was  in  a  condition  to  double  and  brble 
i  tbe  supply  if  necessary.  While  remarking  on  tba 
L  opposition  to  change  manifesled  by  the  Chinese,  Sir 
•john  expressed  his  gratifloaUon  that  ^le  law  of 
I  England  is  becoming  a  progressive  thing,  and  (liat 
I  all  parlies  are  now  happily  agreed  that  there  la  la 
j  future  to  be  "no  monopoly  of  Liberalism "—^hat 
we  are  all  to  be  Liberals  together.  In  that  ba 
heartily  rejoiced,  and  honored  tbe  man  who  pio- 
claimed  so  important  a  truth,  of  which  h*  hoped 
wo  liioiild  enjoy  tbe  fullest  and  oompletast  da*a> 
I  lopnent. 
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ScHAMTL  IN  St.  PETBRflBuuo.--A  letter  of  the  22d  The  Total  Eclipse  op  the  18th  July,  1860. — 

ult.  from  St.  Petersburg  thus  alludes  to  Schamyl:  A'comrai8«ion  appointed  by  the  French  Academy  of 

I  will  merely  say  that  he  lives  on  the  fat  of  the  Sciences  to  draw  up  a  report  on  the  results  of  tho 

land,  and  dnves  about  armed  to  the  teeth — for  he  scientific  expedition  undertaken  to  observe  the  late 

is  allowed  to  retain  his  arms — daily  up  and  down  total  eclipse  in  Brazil  calls  attention  to  the  very  iro- 

the  Nevoisky  and  along  the  quays,  escorted  bv  portant  total  eclipse  which  will  occur  in  July  next 

one  or  more  Russian  officers,  who  have  him,  as  it  year,  and  will  be  visible  in  Spain  and  Algeria.    The 

were,  in  charge,  and  accompanied  by  his  son — a  celebrated  Director  of  the  Borpat  Observatory  was 

most  ugly  specimen  of  Circassia — and  two  remark-  the  first  to  remark  that  at  the  moment  of  obscurity 

able  fur-capped  individuals,  called  "  friends,"  but  four   of   the  principal    planets — Venus,   Mercury, 

who  are  notning  more  or  less  than  the  late  execu-  Jupiter,  and  Saturn — will  appear  in  the  vicinity  of 

tioners  of  his  savage  will,  whether  with  blade  or  the  eclipsed  sun  a»  a  kind  of  rhomboidal  figure ;  a 

bowstring.     Of  course  the  tales  are  endless — true  phenomenon  of  such  extraordinary  rarity  that  many 

and  &lse — in  reference  to  his  sayings  and  doings,  centuries  will  elapse  before  its  repetition.    Darkness 

Time  and  space  only  admit  of  my  giving  you  one  will  commence  and  terminate  on   the  land,    the 

which   is  fact,  and   I  shall  then  leave  him  in  localities  being  California  and  the  shores  of  the  Red 

peace  to  retire  to  Ealonga,  for  which  place  he  Sea.     Between   these  extreme  points  the    eclipse 

leaves  us  in  a  few  days,  there  to  enjoy  life  in  will  be  visible  in  North-America,  from  whence  the 

company  with  his  wives  and  retainers,  already  moon's    shadow    will   pass    across    the   Atlantic, 

there,  with  a  pension  of  12,000  roubles  per  annum,  and  traverse  Spain;  total  darkness  including  the 

house  and  comforts  found.    However,  on  arriving  following  important  towns  in  that  country :  Oviedo, 

at  St.  Petersburg,  which  I  am  told  surpasses,  in  St.  Vincent,  Santander,   Bilboa,  Vittoria^   Burgos, 

his  estimation,,  all  his  dreams  of  Paradise,  he  was  Pampeluna,  Saragossa,  and  Valencia.    The  line  of 

courteously  received  by  the  governor,  who,  after  totality  will  then  cross  the  Mediterranean  and  enter 

having  bidden  him  welcome,  said,  turning  to  one  Africa,    passing     across    Algiers,     Bezan,     Tozer, 

of  his  aides,  "  I  will  now  hand  you  over  to  the  Sockna,  Sebba,    Goddona,   and  Mourzuk.      Thup, 

eare  of  my  friend."    On  which  the  warrior  chief  although  this  remarkable  eclipse  will  not  be  total 

turned  pale,  as  well  he  might,  considering  the  in  any  part  of  the  United  Kingdom,  it  will  be  at 

thousanos  of  Russians  he  had  done  to  death,  and  in  a  large  portion  of  Spain  and  accessible  parts  of 

asked  for  time  for  prayer  and  absolution.     He  Africa. — Aihenceum, 
was,  however,  given  to  understand  that  the  friends 

of  the  governor  were  not  precisely  in  the  same  Musio  bt  Steam. — A  musical   instrument  of  a 

category  as  the  "friends"  of  his  chieftainship;  and  novel  character  has  been  exhibited  at  the  Crystal 

he  has  since  smoked  his  pipe,  admired  the  Russian  Palace,  the  performance  upon  which  excited  con- 

ladies,  and  quaffed  his  champagne  in  peace.  siderable  interest  among  numerous  members  of  the 

scientific  and  musical  professions.     It  is  a  piano, 

A  6iOA!«no  Teleoraph. — St.  Petersburg ^  Oct.  25.  or  organ,  the  sounds  of  which  are  produced  by 

— ^A  gigantic  plan, suggested  by  Mr.  Collins,  the  Uni-  steam.     The  music  produced  by  the  instrument  fs 

ted  States  Consul  at  Nicholaieff,  on  the  Amoor,  is  described  by  one  writer  as  of  nn  unusually  un- 

destined  to  produce  a  complete  change  of  relations  earthly  character.    Another  writer  says:  "After 

between  Europe  and  the  other  parts  of  the  world  the  concert,  we  heard  some  hideous  sounds,  appa- 

if  it  be  carried  into  execution.    This  project  refers  rently  proceeding  from  the  center  transept ;  and 

to  the  establishment  of  an  electric  telegraph  from  from  the  supposed  region  ascended  clouds  of  steam. 

Moscow  through  Behring's  Straits  ana  Sitka  to  We  were  informed  that  a  steam  organ  was  per- 

St.  Louis,  in  the  United  States.     In  this  manner  a  forming,  and  we  were  very  glad  when  it  ceased, 

direct  communication  would  be  obtained  between  We   decidedly  hope  its  boiler  will  burst  before 

St.  Petersburg  and  New- York.     The  author  of  the  next  Saturday,  if  there  is  any  intention  of  reexhib- 

plan  would  further  extend  another  wire  from  Ki-  iting  it." 
achta  to  Pekln,  and  thence  through  Saghalien  to 

Yeddo  and  Hakodadi,  in  Japan.    The  length  of  Good  News  for  African  Huxters. — ^Dr.  Living- 

the  proposed  telegraph  is  estimated  at   14,000  stone,  the  celebrated  African  traveler,  who  is  at 

English  miles,  the  cost  of  construction  at  £500,000  present  exploring  the  river  S^mbesi,  reports  the 

The   expense  of  maintaining  and  repairing  the  valley  of  the  Shire  as  abounding  with  wild  ele- 

wires  is  calculated  by  Mr.    Collina  at  900,000  phants,  having  magnificent  and    most  valuable 

roubles  annually,  and  the  revenue  at  1,100,000  tusks.     In  one  herd  he  saw  over  five  hundred  of 

roubles,  or  a  dividend  of  eight  per  cent  to  the  the  giant  game  grazing  on  the  plain.    The  Shire 

shareholders,  if  a  company  can  be  formed.    Mr.  w  a  good  navigable  river  for  over  one  hundred 

Collins  is  at  present  on  his  way  to  St.  Petersburg,  miles  from  Its  confluence.      The    mountains    of 

where  he  hopes  to  find  the  capital  to  carry  out  Merembela  stand  4000  feet  over  the  plain,  possess- 

his  plan.  ed  of  a  fine  climate  and  profuse  vegetation — lemon 

trees,  oranges,  and  pine-apples,  growing  wild  in 

ScHAMTL  AKD  HIS  SoN.^A  letter  from  Stanzopol,  the  woods,  promising  to  be  had  in  abundance  and 

inserted  in  the  Invalids  Russe,  describes  the  arrival  cheap  from  the  natives,  who  cultivate  largely  the 

of  Schamyl  in  that  town.    He  is  a  man  of  lofty  upper  third  of  the  valley, 
stature,  thin  and  broad-shouldered,   with  hollow 

eyes  and  a  dyed  beard.    His  walk   is  slow  and  It  is  supposed  that  there  are  in  existence  at  this 

dignified.     His  tacQ  bears  the  trace  of  many  wounds,  hour  60,000,000  of  sovereigns,  and  about  120,000,- 

And  its  paleness  and  melancholy  expression  indicate  000  of  shillings :  enough,  one  would  think,  for  the 

profound  grief  and  compressed  regret.     His  son,  wants  of  her  Majesty's  lieges.    But  these  quanti- 

CSsi-Mohammed,  resembles  him  only  in  his  hight  ties  are  ever  being  added  to,  and  other  countries 

His  fiice  is  pockmarked,  and  his  gray  eyes  betray  are  always  supplementing  them  with  their  own 

rather  cuiming  than  talent.  peculiar  coins* 
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Thi  Sucxikssobs  of  EscnrcNT  Men. — It  is  remark-  Tue   veteran  litterateur^  Nicolo    TommaseOy    a 

able,  in  many  instances,  bow  soon  tbe  line  of  de-  Venetian,  who  has  resided  in  Turin  for  the  last  ten 

scent  of  men  of  ^eat  genius  has  been  cut  off.    We  yeara,  has  now  taken  up  his  abode  in  the  more 

have  no  male  descendants  of  William  Shakspeare,  genial  Tuscan  capital.     We  hayo  here  also  Kraa- 

Milton,  Sir  Walter  Scott,  or  Lord  Byron.    Sir  cesco  Ferrara,  an  exile  from  Sicily,  who  was  aanoe 

Isaac  Newton  left  no  heir.    The  male  branch  of  1849  a  professor  of  political  economy  at  Turin,  and 

Sir  Christopher  Wren's  family  is  exfinct.  and  the  is  now  to  fill  tbe  same  chair  at  Pisa,  and  to  become 

female  line  nearly  so.     The  races  of  Sir  Joshua  one  of  the  greatest  ornaments  of  that  time-honored 

Reynolds,  Dr.  Johnson,  Oliver  Goldsmith,  Telford,  university.     His  colleague.   Professor  Mancini,    a 

and  Brindley,  have  ceased  to  exist ;  and  a  hundred  Neapolitan,   is  also  here,  and  will  deliver  public 

other  famous  names  might  be  mentioned,  to  show  lectures  in  one  of  the  halls  of  the  Ricardi  Palace, 

to  what  a  great  extent  this  fact  may  be  considared  Tbe  late  emancipation  of  Tuscany  thus  brings  some 

as  a  natural  law.    We  had  recently  another  illus-  first-rate  literary  notabilities  of  the  Peninsula  into 

tratlon  of  this,  when  the  grave  closed  upon  the  this  town,  which  may  well  now,  more  than  ever, 

only  son  of  George  Stephenson  without  leaving  set  up  its  claim  to  the  proud  appellation  of  the 

any  direct  successor. — Builder.  Athens. 

How  TO  MEND  "Bio  Ben."-."  aw.  S,,'' writing  pi„.g    DEATii-BED.-Pitt    died    at    his    hoafe 

from  hortharapton  to  the  Times  says  that  it  is  p^j^ney  Heath,  near  the  spot  where  Canning  and 

only  necessary  to  saw  along  the  edges  of  the  frac-  Qnatlereagh    fought    their    duel,   and  In    a    veiy 

ture,  so  as  to  teke  awaj;  the  jagged  points  and  neglected  state,  none  of  his  family  or  friends  beifg 

preventthemjarring  during  the  vibration  of  the  ^,^^  ^-^^^  ^t   the  time.    One  who  was  sincertrly 

belL    He  has  tried  the  plan  with  perfect  success,  attached  to  him,  hearing  of  his  illness,  rode  from 

The  key  or  pitch  ^.iH  not  suffer  and  the  bell  it-  London  to  see  him.     Arriving  at  his  house,  he  rang 

self  rendered  less  liable  to  break  or  crack  again,  ^he  bell  at  the  entrance  gate,  but  no  one  cam^ 

as  the  tension  of  its  particles  will  be  to  this  extent  Dismounting,  he  made  his  way  to  the  hall-door,  and 

at  least  liberated,     fhe  timbre  or  quality  of  tone  repeatedly  rang  the  bell,  which  no  on^  answered, 

will  not  be  lessened ;  and  as  the  expense  will  be  He  then  entered  the  house,  wandered  from  room  to 

a  mere  trifle,  it  will  be  worth  trying,  if  onlv  as  an  ^^^  ^m  ^^  j^^.  ^e  discovered  Pitt  on  a  bed-dead, 

experiment,  not  hkely  agam  to  offer  on  so  large  a  entirely  neglected.     It  is  supposed  that  such  was 

*^'®'  his  poverty  he  had  not  been  able  to  pay  the  wagea 

A  GOLDEK  Wi>n)PALU-The  largest  nugget  of  t'^^!'J^;*";*°l^,'II?  ""'  ^^^^^  abjoonded,  Ukiog 
amalgamated  gold  ever  produced  1^  recently  been  '"*  *'""'  "»"»»  t»">y  could.-OBC«  a  Wtdc 
discovered,  and  is  a  favorable  augury  for  quartz- 
crushing.  It  was  the  result  of  a  portion  "of  sixty  The  residence  of  the  Court  at  Coropicgne,*'  says 
tons  of  the  first  quartz  crushed  from  the  Corfu  Reef;  »  P^^ris  letter  in  the  Independance  of  Bm&ftlf?,  "is 
it  weighs  ten  hundred  and  forty  ounces.  All  the  ^^^^^7  ^  have  a  decided  influence  upon  the  fa«hioa8 
following  night  the  lucky  owners  of  the  claim  kept  of  *tie  season.  At  the  inatanoo  of  the  Empress, 
watch  and  ward  over  it,  armed  to  the  teeth.  A  crinoHne  is  to  be  definitely  abandoned,  and  woolen 
sixth  share  of  the  claim,  a  few  months  ago,  could  BtuflFs  are  to  be  adopted  for  walking-drofse?,  not 
have  been  purchased  for  a  score  of  pounds.  Even  worn  as  long  in  the  skirt  as  of  late,  but  so  as  to 
afVer  gold  was  struck,  £10,000  would  have  bought  show  the  ankle.  It  is  certain  that  ladies  have  of 
the  claim — a  splendid  purchase,  considering  tbat  ^a^©  reached  the  utmost  limits  of  amplitude  in  their 
the  first  sixty  tons  will  yield  fully  half  the  amount,  garments,  and  conseqnently,  whatever  change  takes 
—Australian  and  New-ZeaLand  dazeUe,  place  must  be  in  tbe  opposite  sense." 

The  first  volume  of  the  TVaveto  of  Ladislaus  Mag-  The  German  journals  contain  melancholy  new* 
yar  in  Southern  Africa^  has  just  lefl  the  press  at  concerning  Professor  Karl  Sinirock,  of  Bonn,  t-he 
Vienna.  M.  Magyar,  a  native  of  Maria  Theresiopol,  eminent  translator  and  interpreter  of  the  master- 
who  was  educated  in  the  Imperial  naval  academy  pieces  of  old  German  poetical  literature.  His 
at  Fiume,  has  resided  at  Bihe,  in  Southern  Africa,  mind  has  been  deranged  by  an  excess  of  fear  and 
fiinoe  the  year  1849,  and  has  explored  countries  anxiety,  it  is  asserted,  in  conseouence  of  the  late 
which  are  hardly  known  by  name  to  the  European  political  events,  and  his  friends  nave  removed  him 
world.  The  adventurous  traveler  married  the  accordingly  to  a  private  asylum  near  Stuttgart, 
daughter  of  the  ruler  of  Bihe,  and  her  slaves  ac- 
companied him  in  his  first  journeys  into  the  interior.  Brief  as  was  the  stay  of  M.  and  Madame  Gold- 
The  late  Dr.  Charles  Bitter,  the  geographer,  accepted  schmidt  in  Cork,  and  slight  as  their  acquaintance 
the  dedication  of  Magyar*8  work  a  few  months  must  necessarily  be  with  the  wants  of  the  chart- 
before  his  death.  ties  in  that  city,  they  employed  a  portion  of  their 

Bojoum  in  inquiries  as  to  the  best  quarters  in 

In  the  Punjaub,  last  year,  five  men,  one  woman  which  to  bestow  contributions,  and  have  pre- 

and  293  children  were  killed,  and  two  men,  four  sented  donations  to  several  of  the   most  useful 

women,  and  166  children  injured,  by  wild  animals,  charitable  institutions  in  Cork. 
Of  these  animals — tigers,  leopards,  bears,  wolves, 

and  hyenas— 834  were  destroyed  last  year.  At  the  last  sitting  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences 


Mb.  W.  Parkkb  Sxow,  in  lecturing  at  Stepney 
on  the  fate  of  Sir  John  Franklin,  said  there  had 
been  90  expeditions  to  Uie  North  Pole,  at  a  total 
expense  of  £850,000. 


the  discovery  of  a  new  planet  by  M.  Robert  Lu- 
ther, at  Bilk,  on  the  22d  ult.,  was  announced.  This 
planet  belongs  to  the  telescopic  class,  being  of  the* 
tenth  magnitude.  It  has  received  the  name  of 
Mnemosyne. 
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sculptare,  pdnting,  and  mnsic,  all  of  which 
expressed,  under  a  thousand  varied  forms, 
what  words  dared  no  longer  utter,  and  if 
the  two  former  now  are  mute  for  a  while, 
music,  that  inarticulate  language  of  the 
soul,  still  breathes  forth  the  complaints 
and  the  aspirations  of  the  land  which  has 
produced  so  many  great  men  and  accom- 
plished such  mighty  deeds.  Shall  we  be- 
lieve that  a  nation  which,  at  the  interval 
of  centuries  has  given  to  the  world  a 
Virgil,  a  Tasso,  an  Alfieri,  a  Galileo,  a 
Columbus,  can  have  sunk  into  complete 
intellectual  decay  ?  "  Let  us  not  insult 
the  genius  of  Italy  because  it  slumbers," 
said  a  celebrated  orator.*  "  The  immortal 
spark  which  once  lighted  it,  may  have  be- 
come faint  and  weak,  the  armed  heel  of 
foreign  despots  may  have  trodden  it  down, 
but  it  can  not  extinguish  it,  for  it  is  immor- 
tal !  It  needs  but  the  breath  of  indepen- 
dence to  shine  forth  again  in  all  its  ancient 
lustre."  When  these  words  were  spoken 
Italy  scarcely  gave  a  sign  of  life,  either 
national  or  mental ;  she  seemed  crushed, 
body  and  soul;  wrapped  in  a  sort  of 
lethargic  slumber.  Since  then  she  has 
awaked,  and  who  shall  deny  how  much 
there  is  glorious  and  encouraging  in  that 
awakening  ?  Who  shall  deny  that  the 
Italian  spirit  has  become  strengthened  by 
endurance,  ennobled  by  suffering,  ripened 
by  reflection  ?  We  have  only  to  study  her 
literature  during  the  last  half  century  to 
perceive,  that  if  no  mighty  genius  has 
sprung  up  to  emulate  the  fume  of  a  Dante, 
some  durable  conquests  have  been  won  ; 
that  a  path  has  been  opened  which  will 
probably  lead  to  greater  things  hereafter. 
This  literature  likewise  proves  beyond  a 
doubt  the  ever-increasing  aspirations  of 
Italy  towards  unity  and  independence. 
This  once  achieved,  may  we  not  hope 
that  the  ^^  immortal  spark  will  again  shine 
forth"  ?  We  are  well  aware  that  liberty 
alone  will  not  create  poets,  that  poetry 
owes  its  being  to  some  mysterious  and  in- 
tangible law  which  has  hitherto  baffled 
our  researches.  The  era  of  Pericles  in 
ancient,  of  Lorenzo  di  Medici  and  of  Louis 
XIV.  in  modem  times,  may  perhaps  be 
adduced  as  an  argument  that  despotism, 
far  from  crushing  genius,  often  fosters  it. 
We  will  not  here  enter  into  the  much- 
debated  question  how  far  the  lustre  to 
which  literature  attained  at  these  different 
epochs  may  be  owing  to  the  era  of  freedom 

.  *  LAmarttne. 


which  preceded  them.  Be  this  as  it  may, 
the  plea  will  not  hold  good  in  the  present 
instance.  In  all  the  cases  adduced,  the 
potentate,  however  absolute,  was  a  na- 
tional potentate,  linked  to  the  people 
whose  destinies  he  swayed  ;  his  interests 
were  identified  with  theirs;  he  was,  in 
their  eyes,  t'he  personification  of  the  realm ; 
his  glory,  fer  from  crushing,  inspired  their 
imaginations,  for  it  shed  a  new  splendor 
on  the  land  to  which  both  equally  be- 
longed, the  ruler  and  the  ruled.  More- 
over, under  all,  literature  enjoyed  a  con- 
siderable degree  of  freedom,  and  its  vota- 
ries, courted  and  honored,  basked  in  the 
sunshine  of  supreme  favor.  But  show 
us,  in  any  age,  one  instance  where  gcnias 
has  preserved  its  energy  unscathed  in  a 
nation  bowed,  like  Italy,  beneath  a  foreign 
yoke,  (for  Austiia,  we  know,  has  been,  for 
forty  years,  the  real  mistress  of  the  penin- 
sula,) more  especially  where  the  oppressors 
are  inferior  in  civilization  and  refinement 
to  the  oppressed.  When,  too,  it  is  re- 
membered that  every  approach  towards 
liberty  of  word  or  thought  has  been  de- 
nied, alike  in  Lombardy,  Tuscany,  Rome, 
or  Modena ;  that  literature  and  learning 
have  been  systematically  persecuted,  and 
every  noble  aspiration  punished  as  a  crime, 
we  shall  wonder,  not  that  the  intellectual 
condition  of  Italy  has  fallen  to  so  low  an 
ebb,  but  rather  that  she  has  still  preserved 
so  much  vitality  in  her  degradation.* 

The  contempt  which,  rightly  or  wrong- 
ly, has  fallen  on  the  Italians  as  a  people 
has  extended  itself  to  their  literature.  In 
England  especially  it  is  little  valued ;  our 
poetic  affinities  incline  us  towards  the 
north,  toward  GOthe,  Schiller,  and  the 
poets  of  the  "  Fatherland."  Another  rea- 
son for  the  neglect  into  which  It^an 
poetry  has  fallen  among  us,  is  the  difficult 
attending  its  study,  rfiie  Italian  minstr^ 
have  adopted  a  language  peculiar  to  them- 
selves, abounding  in  the  most  daring  myer- 
sions,  which  demand  a  long  and  earefiil 
study,  and  for  this  few  of  us  have  either 

*  As  soon  as  Austria  became  mlstreflB  of  Lom- 
bardo-Veoetia^  in  1814,  all  libert]r  of  word  and 
thought  was  at  once  suppressed.  **  I  want  obe- 
dient subjects,  not  men  of  science,"  was  tbe 
obserTation  of  Francis  I.  When  the  celebrated 
astronomer  Oriani  was  presented  to  him  by  the 
members  of  the  Institute  of  Milan  he  tamed  his 
back  on  them !  The  docimients  lately  diacoTered 
in  the  Archhres  of  the  Duke  of  Modena,  wid  jNib* 
lished  by  order  of  the  provisional  govemmotit, 
prove  how  well  the  minion  of  Austria  follows  tlM 
example  of  his  master. 
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time  or  patience.  So  we  turn  coldly  away 
and  take  for  granted  what  detractors  both 
abroad  and  at  home  are  continually  repeat- 
ing, or  have  at  least  been  repeating  till  the 
present  moment,  that  Italian  modern  poe- 
try IS  weak,  affected,  and  inflated  ;  even  as 
we  have  been  in  the  habit  of  repeating, 
that  modem  Italians,  the  countrymen  of 
Balbo,  Gioberti,  Manin,  Cavour,  are  all 
either  triflers  or  conspirators,  opera-singers 
or  revolutionists. 

Manzoni  is  known  to  us,  principally  if 
not  solelv,  by  his  JPromessi  Sposi,  To 
Leopardi^s  productions  we  are  almost 
strangers.  W  ith  two  of  the  Italian  poets 
of  the  nineteenth  century  alone  are  we 
£uni]iar,  Silvio  Pellico  and  Ugo  Foscolo. 
The  long  and  cruel  imprisonment  of  the 
former,  and  its  narrative  in  his  Prigioni^ 
have  done  more  to  win  him  our  sym- 
pathies than  his  verses ;  all  his  composi- 
tions, though  distinguished  by  exquisite 
taste  and  delicacy,  are  deficient  in  force 
and  virility.  His  Francesca  de  Rimini^ 
Still  one  of  the  most  popular  of  Italian 
tragedies,  owes  its  success  rather  to  the 
elegance  and  purity  of  style  than  to  lofti- 
ness of  sentiment  or  development  of  cha- 
racter. It  is  possible,  indeed,  that  had  he 
not  been  struck  down  by  the  implacable 
vengeance  of  Austria,  in  the  very  bloom 
of  manhood,  his  tone  of  mind  might  have 
acquired  more  strength  and  vigor.  His 
gentle  spirit  was  completely  broken  by 
suffering  and  captivity ;  and  from  the  mo- 
ment of  his  deliverance  to  that  of  his  de- 
cease, but  a  few  months  ago,  he  remained 
in  complete  retirement,  abjuring  all  publi- 
city, political  and  literary.  Despite  the 
favor  which  the  Prigioni  still  enjoys,  and 
deservedly,  from  the  touching  simplicity 
of  the  recital  and  the  evangelic  resigna- 
tion of  the  narrator,  the  impression  is,  on 
the  whole,  piunful  and  enervating.  We 
pity  that  long  and  cruel  martyrdom,  we 
admire  that  utter  abnegation  of  human 
will,  but  we  feel  with  a  gifted  contempo- 
rary,* if  Italy  had  such  virtues  only,  all 
hope  for  her  would  be  over — that  nothing 
would  remain  but  to  weep  upon  her  tomb. 
No !  the  duty  of  the  patriot  is  not  to  bow 
hnmbly  to  injustice ;  it  is  to  renew  in  the 
holy  cause  of  liberty  and  independence  the 
protestation  of  Galileo  in  that  of  truth — 
"Epur  si  muove." 

widely  different   from    Silvio    Pellico 
wiw  Ugo  Foscolo.     Haughty,*  vain-glori- 

*  Edgar  Quinet. 


ous,  but  resolute  and  undaunted,  he 
formed  a  striking  contrast  to  his  no  less 
gifted  friend  and  contemporary.*  Fosco- 
lo's  correspondence,  first  published  in 
1854,  while  dissipating  to  a  certain  degree 
the  haze  of  romance  which  had  hitherto 
encircled  him,  elevated  his  character  in 
the  eyes  of  all  nght-thinking  men.  It 
showed  him  as  he  really  was ;  neither  the 
ideal  hero  to  which  his  partisans  had  ex- 
alted him,  nor  the  sensual  debauchee  his 
enemies  had  painted  him.  To  a  certain 
degree,  indeed,  he  partook  of  both  cha- 
racters ;  he  was  at  once  the  stoic  and  the 
sybarite,  the  martyr  and  the  man  of  plea- 
sure. His  genius  and  his  virtues  were 
alike  of  a  high  order,  but  they  were  alike 
incomplete.  His  private  life  is  far  from 
stainless ;  in  youth  he  was  the  sport  of 
every  passion,  in  riper  years  he  was  often 
headstrong,  imperious,  querulous;  but 
these  were  only  spots  on  a  nature  of  noble 
mold.  To  Italy  his  name  will  ever  be  sa- 
cred, and  with  justice ;  for  he  loved  her 
with  no  common  love,  "  not  wisely,"  per- 
haps, "but  too  well,"  and  rather  than  seal 
what  he  believed,  and  rightly,  was  her 
death-warrant,  he  sacrificed  all — country, 
home,  friends  and  fortune  I 

Foscolo  was  bom  at  Zante,  of  one  of 
the  most  ancient  of  Venetian  families. 
One  of  his  ancestors  had  been  generalissi- 
mo in  the  last  Candian  war.  But,  like 
the  city  of  the  sea  herself,  little  was  lefl 
him  save  the  recollection  of  former  great- 
ness. Foscolo's  mother  was  a  Greek,  and 
the  boy  was  nourished  from  his  cradle  in 
the  love  of  liberty  and  democracy.  Burn- 
ing for  action,  he  fretted  impatiently  at 
the  listless  existence  to  which  he  seemed 
condemned.  Venice,  indeed,  was  still  an 
independent  state ;  but  the  degree  of  de- 
crepitude and  corruption  into  which  she 
had  fallen  made  the  young  republican 
blush  to  call  himself  her  son.  So  stood 
matters  when  the  waves  of  the  French 
Revolution  broke  over  Italy.  Foscolo 
hailed  it  with  rapture,  and  no  sooner  was 
the  Cisalpine  republic  proclaimed  than  he 
flew  to  breathe  this  new  air  of  liberty. 
The  treaty  of  Campo-Formio,  by  which 
his  native  city  was  handed  over  to  Aus- 
tria, inspired  him  with  little  indignation 

*  Silvio  Pellico  hnd  been  the  intimate  friend  of 
Foscolo  in  youth,  despite  the  dissimilitude  of  their 
natures,  and  before  his  own  captivity  he  frequently 
aided  the  exile  by  sending  him  sums  of  money  un- 
der the  pretext  that  they  were  the  profits  of  his 
works. 
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and  still  less  sympathy ;   his  fatherland  down  beneath  the  iron  yoke  of  foreign 

was  not  Venice,  but  Italy ;  not  Italy  as  oppression.    The  success  of  the  romance 

she  really  existed,  but  as  his  imagination  was   immense,  for  it  touched   the   two 

loved  to  picture  her,  regenerated,  united,  chords  that  vibrate  the  most  powerfully 

and  independent.     Entering  into  one  of  in  the  human  heart;  but  that  success  was 

the  corps  formed  by  the  French,  he  shared  confined    to    Italy.     The    popularity  of 

in  the  perils  and  glories  of  the  campaigns  Wertherv^vis  European.    Foscolo's  poems 

of  1707-98,  distinguished  himself  at  Cas-  are  less  remarkable  than  his  romances. 

tiglione,  and  was  promoted  to  the  rank  They  are  powerful  and  fervid,  like  every 

of  captain  at  Marengo.     After  a  while,  thing  he  wrote,  but  they  are,  generally 

however,  his  enthusiasm  for  the  French  sneaking,  turbid  and  exaggerated.    From 

began  to  cool ;   he  found  them  less  con-  tnis  censure,  however,  we  may  perhaps 

venient  allies  than  he  had  anticipated ;  except  the  Sepulchri^  a  poem  in  "  vera! 

the  hopes  they  had  excited   were    but  sciolti,"  or  unrhymed,  composed  in  me* 

partially  fulfilled.     So,  laying  down  the  mory  of  his  friend,  Parini.    Interment  in 

sword,  he  turned  to  more  peaceful  pur-  cemeteries    (a  practice  far  more  reoom- 

suits.    To  while  away  the  time — perhaps  mendable  in  most  respects)  otttmde  the 

to   forget    his  deceptions    political    and  town  had  been  substituted  for  the  ancient 

amorous,  for  the  latter  were  not  wanting  custom  of  burial  in  churches  or  ehnroh- 

— he  began  to  write  a  romance.     It  was  yards.     Unfortunately  those  who  do  not 

a  safety-valve  for  his  impetuous  nature,  leave  sufficient  behind  to  pay  for  a  fiuie- 

The  leading  idea  and  the  title  of  his  work  ral  monument  are  often  confounded  in  the 

he  owed  to  chance.     A  student  in  the  common  crowd,  and  the  very  spot  where 

University  of  Padua,   Jacopi   Ortis   by  their  mortal  relics  lay  forgotten.      Thb 

name,  had  committed  suicide ;   the  cause  was  the  case  with  Parini,  who  had  died 

was  enveloped  in  mystery.     By  some  it  poor.    The  Sepulchri  does  not  appear  to 

was  attributed  to  br^ed  love,  by  others  ns  to  merit  all  the  eulo^es  lavished  upon 

to  despairing  patriotism.    Foscolo,  whose  it.    There  is  too  little  simplicity,  too  much 

philosophy  partook  more  of  the  Pagan  erudition;  allusions, mythological, histori- 

than  of  the  Christian  element,  had  always  cal,  and  literary,  are  heaped  one  upon  the 

maintained  the  right  of  man  to  put  an  end  other;   and  these  allusions   are  often  ao 

to  his  existence  when  it  became  a  burden,  abstruse  that  the  author  is  obliged  to  aet 

He  selected  Ortis  as  his  hero,  because  he  as   his   own   commentator,     llie  rerae^ 

found  it  easy  to  identify  himself  with  him,  indeed,   is   exquisitely   harmonious,    and 

and  thus  give  vent  to  hb  own  burning  there  are  certainly  here  and  there  paa> 

and  tumultuous  thoughts.     In  many  re-  sages  of  considerable  force  and  bcau^, 

spects,  Jacopi  Ortis  resembles  Werther.  but  they  do  not  form  the  staple  of  tne 

But  in  the  German  romance,  love,  and  poem.       The    main    charactenstfc    is    a 

love  alone,  absorbs  the  mind  of  the  hero  reverent   admiration,  a  deep  regret  for 

and  drives  him   to  self-destruction.     In  the  days  and  the  customs  of  antiquity; 

the  Italian,  that  passion  is  shared  by  an-  The    author    laments   the    lachrymatory 

other  not   less    ardent,  pitnotism.      In  vases,  the  "  ambient  flame,"  that,  destroy- 

Werther  there  are  few  incidents ;  nothing  ing  the  coiTuptible  portion  of  the  hmnaa 

to  di*aw  our  attention  from  the  principal  frame,  '*  left  but  its  ashes  to  this  earthly 

figures  and  the  main  action.      Werther  sphere."    Our  tombs,   in   the  midst   of 

destroys  himself  because  she  whom  he  snrubs  and  trees,  watered  with  the  tears 

loves  is  the  bride  of  another.     Not  so  of  fond  mourners  and  decked  with  flowi- 

Ortis.    There  are  in  him  two  men,  as  in  ers  by  loving  hands,  have  no  reiiidotii 

Foscolo  himself.    It  is  the  phantom  of  an  poetry  for  him.    One  of  the  most  strikinff 

expiring  country,  as  well  as  that  of  a  rival,  passages  in  the  Sepulchri  (in  the  originiu 

which   places  the  dagger   in  his    hand,  at  least)  is  the  following : 
Thus,  tnere  is  not  the  same  degree  of 


universal  truth  in  the  Italian  as  the  Ger-     "Cypress  and  cedar  mingled  in  the 

man  romance.      In  every  land  and  age       Their  faint  perfame ;  o*er  the  septdcfaial  nm 


there  are  men  driven    by   disappointed  Bending  eternal  shade.    Thepredoua 

affection  to  suicide,  while  those  who  are  5?^-    ♦l^^  7^^""  ^ '  f^  ^^S* 

urged  to   the  fiitai    step  by  despairing  K^^e  tjh^^^f  rc^^^ 
patnotism  belong  only  to  peculiar  periods  gloom,  ^^ 

and   to    countries,   happily   ieyf^   bowed  For  still  the  dying  eye  with  lingeriog  gitiiee 
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Turns  to  the  orb  of  day.    The  last  fuint  breath 
From  the  expiring  bosom  sighs  for  light 
The  murmuring  fountains  shed  their  silver 

stream 
On  beds  of  yiolets  and  of  amaranths, 
Which  strewed  the  funeral  grass,  and  he  who 

came 
To  offer  a  libation  on  the  tomb, 
Or  whisper  to  the  dead  his  secret  woes. 
Inhaled  a  fragrance    sweet    as   that  which 

breathes 
In  the  blessed  regions  of  the  Eljsian  fields/^ 

Foscolo's  tragedies,  though  for  a  time 
most  popular,  are  now  nearly  forgotten. 
The  thoughts  are  noble  and  the  language 
sonorous  and  eloquent,  but  the  scenes  and 
situations  are  generally  forced  and  unna- 
tural, and  the  personages  deficient  in 
irarmth  and  passion.  This,  strange  to 
say,  is  eminently  the  fault  of  Italian  tra- 
gedy. It  was  that  of  Alfieri  himself, 
who,  in  his  desire  to  avoid  the  reproach 
of  effeminacy,  exaggeration,  or  meretri- 
eions  ornament,  so  often  addressed  to  his 
countrymen,  carried  severe  simplicity  be- 
yond even  the  limits  the  Greelcs  had  as- 
signed it.  The  outlines  of  his  characters 
are  always  nobly  and  vigorously  drawn, 
but  they  are  often  deficient  both  in  relief 
and  in  coloring,  while  the  excessive  laco- 
msm  and  terseness  which  is  the  main 
characteristic  of  the  great  Piedmontese 
poet,  prevents  that  development  of  the 
passion,  that  revealing  of  the  inmost  soul, 
which  can  alone  excite  and  maintain  the 
interest  of  the  spectator.  The  tragedies 
of  Alfieri  are  perhaps  more  fitted  for  the 
closet  than  tne  stage.  Fosoolo  has  not 
attained  the  beauties  of  his  model,  while 
he  has  exaggerated  his  defects;  but  as 
his  dramas,  whatever  their  subject,  always 
breathe  patriotic  ardor  and  national  en- 
thusiasm, they  obtained  great,  if  ephemeral 
success.  Foscolo  had  been  appointed  to 
the  chair  of  eloquence  instituted  by  Napo- 
leon, and  all  seemed  to  smile  on  him,  when 
he  was  called  from  his  theatrical  and  liter- 
ary success  to  take  part  in  a  more  stirring 
dnuna.  It  was  September,  1813.  That 
gigantic  power  which  had  bade  defiance 
to  Europe  had  begun  to  totter  beneath  a 
mightier  than  mortal  hand.  Foscolo  had 
not  loved  Napoleon ;  he  had  never  con- 
cealed his  feelings,  but  he  was  too  clear- 
sighted not  to  discern  all  that  wonderful 
man  had  done  and  was  doing  for  Italy. 
Not  only  did  he  see  great  works  accom- 
plished, agriculture  encouraged,  commerce 
extended,  but  (it  is  to  his  honor  that  while 


rejecting  the  imperial  favors  he  every 
where  repeated  the  declaration)  he  beheld 
a  powerful  kingdom  established  in  the 
very  center  of  Italy,  the  government  of 
which  was  confided  to  the  Italians  them- 
selves; he  beheld  a  national  army  in  a 
country  which  for  fourteen  centuries  had 
possessed  wo;i€,  and  six  millions  of  Italians 
united  beneath  a  standard  which  bore  the 
national  colors ;  he  saw  equal  justice 
every  where  administered,  men  of  letters 
protected,  encouraged,  seated  at  the  coun- 
cil-board and  at  the  senate.  This  was  not, 
indeed,  all  that  had  been  promised,  but  it 
was  much,  and  Foscolo  had  the  good 
sense  to  preceive  that  his  countrymen, 
degraded  and  stupified  by  centuries  of 
servitude,  effeminacy,  corruption,  must  be 
regenerated  ere  they  could  be  restored  to 
national  imity  or  complete  independence. 
He  felt,  therefore,  that  the  fate  of  Italy 
was  bound  up  with  that  of  the  Empire. 
He  saw  at  once  through  the  falsehood  of 
the  fair  promises  macle  by  the  Austrians 
and  their  allies.  lie  lamented  the  blind- 
ness of  his  countrymen — he  predicted  the 
result.  For  himself,  his  duty  was  clear ; 
he  resumed  the  sword  and  joined  the  army 
under  the  Viceroy  Eugene.  After  the 
fall  of  the  kingdom  of  Italy,  Foscolo  of- 
fered his  resignation.  The  regency  of 
Milan  replied  by  conferring  on  him  the 
brevet  of  chef  d'escadron.  But  he  felt 
his  part  was  over.  From  that  moment 
till  his  departure  for  exile  he  remained  a 
silent  but  a  sad  spectator  of  those  events 
which  were  to  plunge  his  country  into  a 
misery  and  degradation  deeper  than  she 
had  ever  before  known.  Meanwhile  ar- 
rived the  turning-point  in  his  own  destiny. 
He  was  called  on  to  take  the  oath  of  alle- 
giance to  Austria.  With  his  sentiments 
this  was  impossible.  Openly  to.  refuse 
was  dangerous.  Nothing  remained  but 
to  temporize.  He  affected  to  yield  —  or- 
dered his  uniform,  and,  seizing  an  oppor- 
tunity, escaped  over  the  frontiers  to  Swit- 
zerland. "  My  honor  and  conscience,"  he 
writes,  '^  forbid  my  swearing  allegiance  to 
Austria.  My  mother — you  will  not  con- 
demn me,  for  you  yourself  have  inspired 
me  with  these  sentiments,  and  bade  me 
guard  them  untainted."  When  he  left  his 
native  soil,  Foscolo's  literary  career  may 
be  said  to  have  terminated.  True,  his 
mind  was  full  of  vast  projects — a  history 
of  contemporary  Italy,  a  translation  of 
Homer,  epic  poems,  tragedies — ^all  floated 
before  him  in  bright  array ;  but  the  ne- 
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cess^ity  of  providing  for  the  wants  of  the 
present  hour  left  liirn  no  time  for  their 
realization.     After  eighteen  months'  resi- 
dence in  Switzerland,  often  reduced  to  the 
very  depths  of  misery,  he  found  his  way 
to  London.    Here  at  least  he  could  enjoy 
that  for  which  he  had  so  long  sighed — the 
liberty  of  writing  and  saying  whatever  he 
pleased ;  but  of  what  avail  was  this  liberty 
to  an  exile  without  friends  or  fortune? 
"  In  England,"  said  Niebuhr,  "  the  crime 
of  not  being  wealthy  is  atoned  for  only 
by  the  continual  and  successful  effort  to 
become  so,"  and  of  the  means  of  gaining 
wealth  poor  Foscolo  was  utterly  ignorant. 
Proud  and  independent,  he  submitted  to 
the  direst  privations  rather  than  let  his 
misery  be  known,  and  thus  forfeit,  as  he 
said,  the  "  title  of  a  gentleman."     "  I  am 
living  in  a  little  country  village  to  hide 
my  misery  from  those  who  have  invited 
me  and  continue  to  invite  me ;  here  pov- 
erty is  a  disgrace  which  no  merit  can  wash 
out ;  it  is  a  crime  not  punishable  indeed 
by  law,  but  pursued  by  so  much  the  more 
severity  by  the  world.     Such  a  mode  of 
thinking  procures  great  advantages  to  the 
nation  at  large ;   but  it  prevents  the  un- 
fortimate  sufferer  from  seeking  either  aid 
or  consolation;    for  he    can   do  neither 
without  exposmg  himself  to  humiliation." 
In  these  last  words  lies  perhaps  the  secret 
of  Foscolo's  destitution.       It  would   be 
surely  injustice  to  our  English  hearts  to 
doubt  that  among  the   admirers  of  the 
poet  and  the  patriot,  and  there  were  many, 
some  at  least  would  have  rejoiced  in  aid 
ing  him  in  his  distress  —  but  the  general 
reverence  for  wealth  which  he  saw  around 
him  had  impressed  him  too  forcibly,  and 
he  preferred  the  most  cruel  suffering  to 
what  he  considered  would  have  entailed 
degradation.     He  wrote  articles  for  the 
Reviews ;  but  he  was  compelled  to  com- 
pose in  French,  then  have  them  translated 
at  his  own  expense  into  English,  which 
absorbed  a  considerable    portion  of  his 
profits.    How  often,  too,  when  he  had  put 
his  thoughts  to  the  torture,  to  express 
them  in  a  foreign  tongue,  and  had  seen 
them  torn  to  pieces  bv  mercenary  hands, 
he  had  the  misery  of  finding  his  article 
rejected!     He  endeavored  to  eke  out  a 
livelihood  by  literary  publicxitions,  criti- 
cisms, by  editions  of  the  Italian  classics, 
etc.;   but  his  gains  were  small,  and  his 
disappointments  frequent.    Prudence,  too, 
was  not  his  cardinal  virtue.     If  for  a  mo- 
ment Fortune  seemed  to  smile,  he  was  too 


apt  to  count  upon  her  favors  fortke  fntnre, 
and  the  expense  of  building  a  cottage  In 
which  he  hoped  to  pass  his  declining  years, 
put  the  finishing  stroke  to  his  calamities. 
He  struggled  manfully  to  fulfill  his  engage- 
ments, but  in  vain ;  and  the  author  ofJa- 
copo  Ortis,  the  colonel  in  the  service  of 
the  kingdom  of  Italy,  the  professor  of 
eloquence  at  the  University  of  Padua,  the 
celebrated  poet,  the  eminent  critic,  was 
arrested  and  thrown  into  prison  for  debt. 
Considerable  obscurity  rests  on  this  me- 
lancholy period  of  the  poet's  life.  TJtteiiy 
deserted  he  was  not.  We  know  that  a 
few  faithful  friends  rallied  round  him,  bnt 
the  blow  was  struck.  The  degradation 
was  too  much  for  that  haughty  spirit ;  he 
never  recovered  the  shock.  He  expired 
on  the  fourteenth  of  September,  1849. 
His  remains  rest  in  a  little  English  church- 
yard at  Chiswick.  Foscolo's  correspond- 
ence is  the  image  of  the  man  himself; 
sometimes  full  of  passion,  energy,  firm  and 
serious  convictions ;  sometimes  doubt,  un- 
certainty, and  discouragement.  It  is  his 
very  soul  which  he  pours  forth  to  his 
friends,  by  turns  eloquent  and  gracefol, 
grave  and  witty.  It  breathes  a  neart  at 
once  burning  with  patriotism,  and  easily 
seduced  by  love,  pleasure,  and  vanity.  In 
this  correspondence  —  not  meant  for  the 
public — we  find  much  to  admire,  much  to 
pity — little  to  condemn. 

The  destiny  of  Foscolo  and  alas!  of 
many  of  his  compatriots,  would  seem  at 
first  sight  to  contain  a  terrible  warning 
to  all  those  Italians  who  conceive  that  the 
poet  and  the  citizen  are  one,  and  who 
would  seek  to  regenerate  their  country  by 
ennobling  and  elevating  her  literature. 
Exposed  to  the  gibbet  or  the  dungeon,  at 
best  driven  forth  to  exile,  to  poverty  and 
neglect,  their  works  proscribea,  their  &mi- 
lies  persecuted — such  is  the  fate  that  has 
hitherto  rewarded  their  efforts.  Yet  these 
efforts,  far  from  slackening,  have  become 
each  day  more  energetic.  Let  it  be  the 
consolation  of  the  many  who,  like  Foscolo, 
have  endured  and  are  endaring  a  living 
martyrdom,  for  daring  to  express  noble 
and  patriotic  sentiments  for  their  beloved 
country,  that  the  sacrifice  has  not  been  in 
vain,  either  in  a  national  or  an  intellectual 
point  of  view.  Already  Italian  literature 
has  entered  on  a  new  and  more  hopefal 
phase,  even  as  the  Italian  character  is 
acquiring  more  vigorous  development. 
Tliose  who  start  with  the  impression  that 
they  shall  find  in  its  modem  poetry  no 
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accents  save  of  love  and  tenderness,  of 
weak  complaint  and  ecstatic  raptures, 
long-drawn  sighs  and  sentimental  pretty- 
isms,  will  be  surpiised  to  discover  that,  as 
a  general  rule,  its  present  characteristic  is 
brevity,  force,  and  earnestness ;  that  con- 
ciseness and  expression  is  oflen  earned  to 
the  utmost,  even  at  the  risk  of  marring 
poetic  beauty.  This  is  especially  the  case 
with  the  school  of  Leopardi,  which  seeks 
to  'model  itself  as  closely  as  possible  on  the 
antique.  In  that  of  Manzoni  more  atten- 
tion is  paid  to  coloring;  but  even  there 
all  meretricious  ornament  is  in  most  in- 
stances avoided. 

It  is  not  only  as  a  poet  that  Leopardi 
has  a  claim  to  admiration.  One  of  the 
most  profound  and  subtle  thinkers  of  his 
age,  he  united  varied  knowledge  to  the 
deepest  and  keenest  powers  of  observation 
and  reflection.  As  a  classical  scholar,  he 
was  almost  without  a  rival,  and  more  than 
one  of  his  Greek  odes  might  pass  —  for  a 
moment  at  least,  even  in  the  eyes  of  the 
erudite — for  those  of  Anacreon.  The  cha- 
racteristic and  the  originality  of  his  genius, 
consisted  in  the  rare  alliance  of  vast  and 
positive  acquirements  with  the  fire  of  in- 
spiration. Leopardi  was  born  June  sev- 
enth, 1798,  at  kicabuta,  a  village  in  the 
vicinity  of  Ancona ;  the  eldest  son  of  a 
noble  Romagnuol  family,  he  received  a 
careful  education  under  the  parental  roof. 
His  progress  in  his  studies  was  marvelous ; 
at  eight  years  old  he  was  already  no  con- 
temptible master  of  Latin  and  Greek,  and 
at  the  age  when  others  are  only  studying 
dictionaries  and  grammars,  he  was  a  mas- 
ter of  erudition.  In  1814  he  published 
commentaries  on  the  life  and  writings  of 
certain  orators  in  the  second  century. 
The  following  year  we  find  an  essay  on 
the  Popular  Errors  of  the  Ancients,  (Sag- 
aio  aopro  gli  errori  popoktri  degli  Antichi^) 
in  which  the  various  prejudices  of  the 
Greeks  and  Romans,  as  regards  oracles, 
witchcraft,  are  treated,  etc.,  etc.,  and  it 
concludes  with  an  ode  to  religion,  the  en- 
thusiastic tone  of  which  is  in  strong  con- 
trast with  the  incredulity  of  his  later 
years. 

Hitherto  Leopardi's  life  had  rfided 
away  in  monotonous  tranquillity.  He  had 
lived  not  in  the  present,  but  in  the  past, 
devoting  his  days  and  nights  to  the  study 
of  the  ancients.  Confined  to  his  native 
village,  he  knew  little  of  what  was  going 
on  around  him.  The  conquest  of  his 
country  by  the  French  ;  the  establishment 


of  a  kingdom  in  Northern  Italy ;  her 
prosperity  and  comparative  independence 
during  some  brief  years  ;  her  relapse  into 
worse  than  her  former  degradation,  had 
all  occurred  ere  he  had  reached  his  six- 
teenth year,  and  had  scarcely  attracted 
his  attention.  A  visit  to  the  north  of  Italy 
in  1818  roused  him  from  his  apathy,  but 
it  also  destroved  forever  the  tranqnillity 
of  his  soul.  Other  causes  tormented  him. 
Doubts  as  to  the  justice  of  that  providence 
which  could  condemn  his  beloved  country 
to  so  cruel  a  fate,  strengthened,  unfortu- 
nately, by  certain  writings  which  fell  into 
his  hands,  exercised  a  depressing  influence 
on  his  mind.  The  trustmg  religion  of  his 
childhood  changed  into  an  incredulity 
which  no  argument  could  ever  banish. 
Perhaps  his  delicate  health,  his  personal 
deformity,  the  result  of  over-application 
in  childhood,  may  have  served,  as  with 
Byron,  to  embitter  his  mind.  To  this 
must  be  added  the  alienation  of  his  father, 
who  could  not  forgive  his  patriotic  aspira- 
tions, and  who,  while  rendering  his  resi- 
dence at  home  unendurable,  refused  him 
the  means  of  living  elsewhere.  At  length, 
in  1822,  Leopardi  quitted  his  birth-place 
and  repaired  to  Rome,  where  he  obtained 
the  commission  of  preparing  the  catalogue 
of  the  Greek  library  of  the  Barberini 
Palace.  Here,  too,  he  made  the  acquaint- 
ance of  Niebuhr,  who  appreciated  him  as 
he  deserved,  and  endeavored  to  induce 
him  to  settle  as  professor  at  Berlin.  But 
to  Leopardi  the  name  of  Germany  was 
associated  with  that  of  the  oppressors  of 
his  country,  and  he  at  once  rejected  the 
proposal.  Yet  at  Rome  he  was  far  from 
happy;  perhaps  wherever  he  went  it 
would  h<ave  been  the  same ;  the  darkness 
was  within.  Compelled  by  the  severity 
of  his  father  to  have  recourse  to  his  pen 
for  support,  he  had  little  time  for  original 
composition.  A  few  of  his  canzones  ap- 
peared in  1827;  marked  by  the  rare 
purity,  the  nervous  eloquence,  the  ener- 
getic conciseness  which  characterize  his 
style,  and  which  render  all  translation  so 
incapable  of  conveying  a  just  idea  of  its 
beauties.  At  the  same  time  his  Essays 
on  Morals  excited  attention  and  admira- 
tion, though  pervaded  by  that  breath  of 
skepticism  which  darkened  all  his  exist- 
ence. His  health  meanwhile  became 
worse  and  worse  every  day,  so  that  in 
1830,  when  he  was  but  thirty-two  years 
of  age,  he  was  already  able  to  study  only 
two  hours  a  day.    His  position  was  like- 
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wise  most  painfal;  his  liberal  opinions 
rendering  him  obnoxious  to  the  Govern- 
ment. By  the  advice  of  his  physician,  he 
established  himself  at  Naples,  where  he 
slowly  dragged  on  his  existence  till  1831, 
when  he  expired ;  consoled,  however,  by 
the  devotion  of  a  friend,  whose  whole  lite 
was  spent  in  seeking  to  alleviate  his  suf- 
ferings, and  whose  name  must  be  forever 
'  associated  with  his,  Giulio  Ramiro. 

Leopardi  is  at  once  the  poet  and  the 
philosopher  of  grief.  His  is  no  affectation 
of  despair.  To  feel  certain  that  it  is  his 
own  sorrows  and  sufferings  he  records,  we 
need  but  read  attentively  certain  of  his 
verses,  the  Queta  dopo  la  Tempesta,  the 
Canto  NotturnOy  the  Ricordame  or  the 
pretended  biography  of  Fillipi  Ottonieri, 
m  which  he  paints  himsdf  even  as  Machi- 
avclli  wrote  his  own  history,  under  pre- 
tense of  recounting  that  of  Castuccio 
Castricani.  It  can  not  be  denied  that  this 
continual  suffering,  physical  and  moral, 
too  often  bounds  his  horizon  and  lends  a 
certain  melancholy  monotony  to  his  verse, 
while  his  profound  study  of  antiquity  in- 
clined him  to  regard  with  too  much  favor 
the  condition  of  humanity  in  the  days  of 
paganism,  to  blind  him  to  its  demerits  and 
exaggerate  its  advantages.  The  most 
celebrated  of  Leopardi's  smaller  poems  — 
those  poems  on  which  his  fame  principally 
rests,  are  UUimo  canto  di  8affo^  exquis- 
itely beautiful  and  touching ;  //  Jtesorgi- 
mentOy  an  ode  in  which  the  very  spirit  of 
Dante  breathes ;  Uenfunto^  La  sera  del 
di  de  festa^  the  well-known  and  often 
translated  yet  unti*anslatable  Imitazione^ 
JLungo  del  proprio  ramo^  and  the  AU^ 
Italia,  The  latter  is  one  of  the  few  poems 
in  which  he  gave  vent  openly  to  that 
patriotic  anguish  which  darkened  his  ex- 
istence, though  its  traces  are  sufficiently 
evident  in  the  tone  of  deep  sadness  which 
pervades  all  his  productions.  It  is  in  versi 
ciolti,  his  favorite  measure.  We  venture 
to  translate  a  tew  verses  as  literally  as  the 
different  idioms  of  the  two  languages  will 
permit. 

ALL*   FTALIA. 

^  O  Italy,  my  oountrv  I  I  behold 
Thy  columns,  and  thine  arches,  and  thy  walls, 
And  the  proud  statues  of  our  ancestors ; 
The  laurel  and  the  maU  with  which  our  sires 
Were  clad.     These  I  behold  not  —  nor  their 

fame. 
Why  thus  unarmed,  with  naked  breast  and 
browt 


What  means  that  livid  paleness — those  deqp 

wounds  f 
To  heaven  and  earth  I  raise  my  voice,  and  ask 
What  hand  hath  brought  thee  to  this  low 

estate, 
Who,  worse  than  all,  hath  loaded  thee  with 

chains — 
So  that  unvailed,  with  disheveled  hair. 
Thou  sittest  on  the  ground  disconsolate, 
Hiding  thy  weeping  face  between  thy  knees  f 
Ay,  weep  Italia !  thou  hast  cause  to  weep ! 
Degraded  and  forlorn.    Yes,  were  thine  eyes 
Two  living  fountains,  never  could  thy  tears 
Equal  thy  desolation  and  thy  shame ! 
Fallen !  ruined !  lost  I  who  writes  or  speaka 

of  thee, 
But,  calling  unto  mind,  thine  ancient  fiime. 
Exclaims— ^nce  she  was  mighty !  Is  this  she? 
Where  is  thy  vaunted  strength  ?    Thy  high 

resolve  ? 
Who  from  thy  belt  hath  torn  the  warrior 

sword  ? 
How  hast  thou  fallen  from  thy  pride  of  place 
I'o  this  abyss  of  misery  I    Are  there  nono 
To  combat  for  thee  ?    To  defend  thy  caose  f 
To  arms !    AIom  Til  fight  and  &11  for  thee ! 
Content  if  my  best  blood  strike  forth  one 

spark 
To  fire  the  bosoms  of  my  countrymen. 
Where  are  thy  sons  ?  I  hear  the  clang  of  arms, 
*rhe  din  of  voices  and  the  bugle  note ; 
^  Sure  they  arc  fighting  for  a  noble  cause  1 
Yes,  one  faint  hope  remains — I  see — I  see 
The  fluttering  of  banners  in  the  breeze, 
I  hear  the  tramp  of  horses  and  of  men, 
The  roar  of  cannon — and  like  glittering  lamps 
Amid  the  darkening  gloom  —  the  £iah  of 

swords  I 
Is  there  no  comfort  ?    And  who  combat  there 
In  that  Italian  camp  ?    Alas !  ye  gods, 
Italian  brands  fight  for  a  foreign  lord  I 
Oh  I  miserable  those  whose  blood  is  shed 
Not  for  thy  native  land — for  wife  or  chUd. 
But  for  a  stranger  lord — who  can  not  saj 
With  dj  ing  breath — My  country !  I  restore 
The  life  thou  givest,  and  gladly  die — for 

theer 

The  school  which  boasts  itself  as  the 
successor  of  Leopardi  has  its  leader  in 
Mr.  Marchetti,  a  friend  of  Pius  IX.^  and 
his  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs  during  the 
perilous  movements  of  1849.  Mr.  Mar- 
chetti's  principal  work  is  Una  NbUe  di 
Dante^  a  poem  in  four  cantos,  which  has 
been  the  object  of  considerable  eulogy. 
Yet  it  is  difiicult  to  assign  it  a  very  No- 
vated place  in  Italian  poetry.  The  style 
indeed  is  rich  and  polished ;  but  it  is 
wanting  alike  in  unity  of  design  and  vigor 
of  execution.  Far  superior  are  his  Camr 
zones,  his  odes  and  his  sonnets.  Despite 
the  analogy  of  name,  the  canzone  has  no- 
thing in  common  with  the  chanson  or 
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song;  we  must  renounce  all  attempts  of 
translating  this  word,  for  the  idea  it 
awakes  is  exclusively  Italian.  It  was  in- 
vented, it  is  said,  in  Provence,  by  Giraud 
de  Bomeil,  the  father  of  the  troubadours. 
The  canzone  had  no  difficulty  in  natural- 
izing itself  in  that  fair  land  of  Italy,  of 
which  Provence  was,  so  to  say,  an  extreme 
province.  Forgotten  by  the  heirs  of  the 
troubadours,  who  adopted  a  style  of  poetry 
more  in  harmony  with  the  genius  of  their 
new  country,  the  canzone  soon  became  in 
the  hands  of  the  Italians  an  instrument  of 
inexpressible  value  for  the  utterance  of 
graceful  and  poetic  thoughts.  Marchetti 
is  not  par  excellence  a  patriotic  poet,  the 
independence  of  Italy  is  not  the  one  great 
theme  of  his  verse,  but,  as  with  all  his 
contrymen,  it  occupies  a  prominent  place 
in  his  thoughts ;  he  does  not  curse  her 
tyrants,  and  urge  her  to  break  her  fetters  ; 
bat  he  dwells  with  tender  melancholy  on 
her  ancient  glories,  and  implores  heaven 
to  restore  them.  In  his  Canzone  to  the 
celebrated  Archeologne  Eannio  Visconti, 
he  exclaims : 

'*  Upon  the  shore  deserted  and  oppressed 
Stands  Italy,  once  queen  of  realms,  begirt 
With  diadem  of  glory  I  humbled  now, 
And  strewed  with  ashes — ^see,  she  wrings  her 

hands 
And  groans  in  agony — but  it  is  well, 
At  length  she  feels  her  suffering  and  her 

shame/* 

The  canzone  a  la  tomba  de  Petrarca  is 
considered  by  the  Italians  themselves  as 
one  of  the  finest  lyric  poems  which  has 
appeared  since  the  death  of  that  illustri- 
ous writer.  This  praise  seems  to  us  exag- 
gerated, but  the  verse  is  exquisitely  har- 
monious, and  the  sentiment  is  just  and 
touching,  Mr.  Marchetti  acknowledges 
that  the  lover  of  Laura  is  the  involuntary 
cause  of  that  taste  for  exclusively  amatory 
and  effeminate  poetry,  which  long  pre- 
vailed in  Italy,  which  has  called  down 
upon  her  so  many  contemptuous  re- 
proaches ;  but  the  fault  he  declares  lies  in 
those  imitators  without  force  or  genius, 
who  disdained  the  Latin  works  in  which 
the  poet  had  poured  forth  his  noble 
thoughts,  and  devoted  their  whole  atten- 
tion to  his  sonnets.  The  canzone  consists 
of  a  conversation  between  Love  and  Poetry. 
Both  lament  the  dencradation  to  which 
they  have  been  respectively  reduced,  and 
Dioum  over  that  great  master,  the  honor 
and  glory  of  Italy. 
Less  celebrated,  and  yet  perhaps  more 


richly  gifted  than  Marchetti,  was  Alexan- 
der Poerio,  the  brother  of  that  Charles 
Poeiio,  whose  virtues  and  sufferings,  so 
nobly  endured  in  the  cause  of  constitu- 
tional freedom,  have  rendered  him  the  ob- 
ject of  admiration  and  sympathy  through- 
out Europe.  In  1815,  Alexander  Poerio, 
then  thirteen  years  of  age,  lefl  Naples  as 
an  exile  with  his  family,  and  returned  only 
in  1826,  when  the  Neapolitan  revolution 

fave  some  brief  hopes  of  liberty  and  law. 
'he  momentary  dream  was  soon  quenched 
in  blood  by  the  bayonets  of  Austria,  and 
the  young  Poerio  was  once  more  forced  to 
fly  his  native  land.  He  took  refuge  first 
in  England,  then  in  France,  and  after- 
wards in  Protestant  Gennany,  and  thus 
had  an  opportunity  of  cultivating  that 
marvelous  gift  of  languages,  which  not 
even  Cardinal  Mezzofanti  himself  possess- 
ed in  a  higher  degree.  At  Weimar,  he 
became  acquainted  with  Goethe,  who 
though  caring  little  enough  about  any  na- 
tionalities, even  his  own,  was  touched  by 
the  misfortune,  and  attracted  by  the  ami- 
able'qualities  of  the  young  exile.  Restor- 
ed to  his  country  by  the  revolution  of  1848, 
he  shared  in  the  brief  hopes  of  Italian  in- 
dependence. Under  the  command  of 
General  Pepe,  he  hastened  to  the  defense 
of  Venice,  and  was  one  of  the  little  band 
who  followed  their  venerable  chief  into  the 
besieged  city  instead  of  obeying  the  or- 
ders of  a  triumphant  reliction.  Wounded 
in  the  attack  on  Mestre,  twenty-third  of 
October,  1848,  he  died  at  Venice  the  third 
of  November  following.  Few  of  those 
who  mourned  the  patriot  imagined  that 
they  had  also  lost  a  poet  of  no  mean 
order.  Exiled  almost  in  childhood,  con- 
demned by  the  rigorous  prohibition  of 
which  his  works  were  the  object  through- 
out the  whole  peninsula  to  a  very  limited 
sphere  of  popularity,  the  modest  Poerio 
was  little  known  even  in  his  native  land. 
His  productions  can  not  be  called  chrfa 
d^cBuvre  ;  but  they  prove  that  the  spark 
of  inspiration  existed,  and  was  kindled  at 
a  noble  shrine,  and  his  poem  entitled  the 
Resurrection  is  animated  by  the  loftiest 
spirit  of  patriotic  ardor.  In  another  poem 
entitled  Speranxe^  and  somewhat  resem- 
bling in  its  tone  the  more  celebrated  Terra 
dei  Morti  of  Giusti,  he,  too,  protests 
against  the  declaration  of  foreigners  that 
Italy  is  dead,  and  exclaims : 

"  Why  then  these  Austrian  hosts  which  night 
and  day 
Watch  every  movement,  menace  every  word  ? 
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How !     Can  the  dead  arise  in  armed  array, 
Can  the  dead  seize  the  lance  or  wield  the 
sword? 

No,  no  I    'Tis  not  the  silence  of  the  grare, 
Hark  I  o*er  our  shores  the  waves  of  hope  are 

breaking, 
We  yet  haye  hearts  to  beat  and  hands  to  sare, 
They  only  need  the  signal  for  awaking  I 

The  iron  tread  of  despof  s  armed  heel, 
The  long  and  bitter  martyrdom  of  years, 
'Twas  needed— all — the  patriot's  heart  to  steel, 
Freedom  must  be  baptized  in  blood  and  tears. 

Italy  dead  I     The  memory  of  the  past 

Still  bids  us  hopes  of  brighter  days  to  cherish ; 

Strike  then,  my  lyre  1  Uiy  loudest  note — thy 

last, 
And  bid  her  sons   throw  off  the  yoke,  or 

perish." 

Mr.  Mammiani  owes,  perhaps,  some 
portion  of  his  literary  renown  to  the  part 
he  has  played  in  the  history  of  his  country. 
Born  in  the  Papal  States,  he  early  conse- 
crated his  life  to  the  cause  of  constitutional 
liberty,  and  w^hen,  in  1848,  that  cause  ob- 
tained a  momentary  triumph,  he  was  call- 
ed on  to  put  its  principles  to  the  test  as 
Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs  to  Pius  IX. 
We  know  how  brief  was  that  golden  era, 
when  it  seemed  as  if  the  Vatican  was  to 
become  the  center  whence  the  light  of  re- 
generation was  to  radiate  over  Italy.  On 
the  retirement  of  the  Pope  to  Gaeta,  Mam- 
miani remained  at  liis  post ;  but  finding 
his  efforts  to  prevent  the  proclamation  of 
the  Republic  unavailing,  he  retired  to 
Piedmont,  where  he  has  become  a  distin- 
guished member  of  the  Legislature,  and — 
happier  than  A.  Poerio — has  lived  to  see 
at  least  one  great  step  towards  the  reno- 
vation of  Italy.  As  a  poet,  Mammiani  is 
distinguished  rather  for  grace,  delicacy, 
and  exquisite  finish  of  style,  than  for 
strength,  originality,  or  vigor.  The  com- 
position by  which  he  is  best  known,  is  the 
vUetta^  an  allegory,  partly  rhymed — ^part- 
ly in  verai  aciolti^  presenting  the  religion 
of  the  past  and  the  present — the  former 
personified  in  the  angel  Ithuriel — the  lat- 
ter by  a  sylph.  The  sylph  entreats  the 
angel  to  repose — 

"  Upon  this  grassy  bed 
Beneath  the  shadow  of  the  spreading  trees ; 
Meanwhile  Til  fly  where  yonder  violets  shed 
Their  balmy  frasrance  on  the  evening  breeze, 
And  st^  their  dewdrops  sweet 
To  bath  thy  sacred  feet** 

The  angel  entreats  her  rather  to  aban- 


don these  childiah  epofU^  and  devote  her- 
self to  prayer  and  contempUtlon.  The 
sylph  thus  replies : 

*^  *Tis  not  alone  to  play, 
0  angel  pure  and  holy  I 
That  'mid  these  bowery  glades  I  Btrmy, 
Or  stealing  to  yon  dwdling  lowly, 
Enter  upon  a  moonbeam  bright, 
Or  on  a  ray  of  morning  light ; 
No  I  'tis  to  gaze  upon  a  scene 
That  seldom  eye  may  hope  to  see, 
Charity,  virtue — love  serene- 
Worthy  of  heaven  itself  or  thee. 
None  e  er  approach  that  sacred  spot. 
But  half  their  sorrows  are  forgot : 
An  aged  widow  dwelleth  there, 
A  son  of  generous  soul  possest, 
A  partner,  gentle,  modest,  fair. 
With  a  sweet  infknt  at  her  breast. 
To  all  she  gives — but  most  to  those 
Who  dare  not  ask.    The  virgin  rose 
Is  not  more  pure." 

The  angel  smiles  and  turns  his  gliuice 
towards  the  house  indicated  to  him.  A 
young  girl,  who  has  been  imploring  alms 
for  her  sick  mother,  steps  over  the  thresh- 
old. She  holds  in  her  hands  a  paper;  she 
opens  it ;  it  contains  a  piece  of  gold.  The 
maiden  kneels  down,  pours  forth  a  blessing 
on  her  benefactress.  The  angel  repeats 
the  benediction,  and  renouncing  his  oeeire 
of  conversion,  w  ings  back  his  flight  to 
heaven.  The  details  of  this  little  poem 
are  charmingly  touched,  and  the  protesta- 
tion in  favor  of  the  virtues  and  charities 
of  daily  life,  as  opposed  to  the  excess  of 
asceticism,  and  detachment  from  all  haman 
ties  or  interest,  which  it  too  often  inoiil- 
cates,  is  at  once  moderate  and  energetic 
But  if  the  Vikttax^  the  most  celebrated, 
the  MlapeUi  cTun  Trctsteverino  is  the  most 
popular  of  Mr.  Mammiani's  compositions. 
In  this  love-song  the  author  reproduces 
with  skill  and  truth  the  peculiar  features 
which  mark  the  Roman  peasant,  his  mix* 
ture  of  good-nature  and  haughtiness,  lore 
and  ferocity.  After  having  adjured  liis 
cruel  mistress  by  every  flower  that  blooms 
on  hill  or  meadow  to  listen  to  his  suit,  the 
lover  thus  continues : 

**  Thou  art  very  wrong  in  sooth,  my  little  heart, 
To  Bcora  me  thus  because  I  am  but  poor. 
Nor  have  a  sequin  always  in  my  purse. 
How  I  seest  thou  not  that  neitner  count,  nor 

lord. 
Nor  Monseigncur,  give  themselves  ah^  with 

me? 
Because,  by  heavens  I  my  blood  is  Roauun 

blood! 
I  am  Roaster  at  St  Andres,  but  what  theo  f 
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I  do  not  oire  a  farthing  in  the  world : 
If  I  am  poor,  I  am  honest ;  and  can  fkst 
I  wear  no  mortal  livery  on  my  back ; 
I  am  neither  Palfrienier  nor  natterer, 
And  yet  'tis  not  but  that  on  gala  days 
I  have  my  plumed  cap,  my  pointed  shoes, 
My  velyet  jacket,  and  my  silver  chain, 
And  thus  arrayed,  I'd  match  me  with  the 

best 
Show  me  the  arm  more  deftly  flings  the  ball, 
Or  on  the  Gorso  stops  the  fiery  steeds ; 
Show  me  the  foot  that*s  lighter  in  the  dance. 
In  force  and  courage  I  will  yield  to  none. 
As  to  mv  verses !  like  a  stream  they  flow. 
Hadst  thou  but  heard  me,  sweet,  the  other 

day 
I  sang  the  fair  Virginia — Scaavola, 
Who  plunged  his  right  hand  in  the  Tuscan 

fire; 
I  sang  Lucretia  and  her  deadly  wrongs, 
Ay,  to  the  very  geese  of  the  capitol !" 

Feeling,  however,  that  all  this  does  not 
touch  the  heart  of  his  belle,  and  suspect- 
ing a  rival,  he  concludes  with  a  terrible 
and  characteristic  menace,  and  asks  what 
her  feelings  will  be  when  she  sees  him 
brought  back  captive  writhing  under  the 
liand  of  the  executioner. 

The  disciples  of  Manzoni  are  more  nume- 
rous than  those  of  Leopardi.  Happier 
than  his  illustrious  rival,  the  venerable 
poet  ha3  lived  to  behold — not  indeed  the 
complete  independence  of  his  country,  but 
at  least  a  new  and  brighter  phase  in  her 
destiny.  Manzoni's  principal  work,  the 
Promessi  Sposiy  has  been  translated  into 
almost  every  living  tongue.  His  tragedies 
are  feeble,  but  his  Carmagnuola  contains 
some  magnificent  bursts  of  lyric  poetry. 
It  is  not,  however,  with  him,  but  with  his 
followers,  that  we  have  now  to  do.  The 
moat  celebrated  of  these  are  Berchet  and 
Giusti.  By  many  they  have  been  ranked 
together  as  poets  of  the  same  class,  closely 
resembling  each  other  in  characteristics 
and  genius.  To  a  certain  degree  this  ap- 
preciation is  correct,  but  to  a  certain  de- 
gree only.  Both,  indeed,  are  patriotic 
poets.  Both  have  devoted  their  muse  to 
one  great  aim  and  end — the  deliverance 
of  their  native  land  from  a  foreign  yoke. 
But  Berchet,  in  his  passionate  enthusiasm, 
beheld  the  sufferings  of  that  country  only  ; 
Giusti  saw  likewise  its  errors.  Berchet 
believed  that  independence  would  at  once 
bring  with  it  regeneration  ;  Giusti,  that 
regeneration  must  precede  independence, 
and  indeed  was  indispensable  to  achieve 
it.  Berchet  threw  all  the  odium  of  his 
country's  misery  on  the  oppressor  ;  Giusti 
rightly  deemed  that  a  portion   at  least 


might  be  referred  to  the  vices  of  the 
oppressed — those  vices  generated  by  slave- 
ry and  corruption.  Both  were  the 
apostles  of  national  liberty  ;  but  Berchet 
was  the  patriot  only;  Giusti  was  likewise 
the  satirist,  whose  lash  fell  as  unsparingly 
on  his  own  compatriots  as  on  the  Germans 
and  their  myrmidons.  If  he  detests  the 
latter  as  tyrants  and  interlopers,  he  is  in- 
dignant with  the  former  for  their  cringing, 
cowardice,  and  hypocrisy.  Giusti  exer- 
cised perhaps  a  more  lasting  and  more 
salutary  influence  over  his  countrymen; 
Berchet  enjoyed  the  greater  immediate 
popularity.  Perhaps  this  popularity  and 
the  celebrity  attending  it  may  seem  exag- 
gerated to  English  readers.  But  to  judge 
impartially  on  this  subject,  we  must  not 
forget  the  position  in  which  Italian  poets 
are  placed,  the  difficulties  which  surround 
them.  The  public  know  these  obstacles, 
and  are  not  only  indulgent  but  grateful  to 
those  who  brave  them.  A  mightier  charm 
than  that  of  mere  literary  merit  attracts 
the  reader  towards  the  writer.  He  knows 
that  here  at  least  he  shall  find — often  in- 
deed timidly  expressed  or  vailed  under 
some  ingenious  allegory — the  reflections 
of  his  own  feelings ;  he  knows,  too,  that 
beneath  that  which  is  uttered  lurks  that 
which  dares  not  find  utterance.  Thus  he 
accepts  all,  excuses  all,  forgets  the  errors 
of  the  poet  in  the  enthusiasm  of  the  pa- 
triot. Through  her  literature,  at  least, 
Italy  has  begun  to  realize  in  a  certain 
measure  that  unity  which  seems  to  fly 
from  her  political  destiny.  Manzoni's 
glory  belongs  no  less  to  Naples  than  to 
Rome ;  Leopardi  is  not  a  Romagnole  but 
an  Italian.  This  voluntary  participation 
in  glory  as  well  as  in  suffering  proves  the 
depth  and  truth  of  that  aspiration  to  which 
— as  existing  events  amply  attest — every 
day  lends  new  force  and  vigor.  We  must 
know  all  this  fully  to  understand  the  al- 
most rapturous  enthusiasm  of  the  Italians 
for  the  poetry  of  Berchet,  To  this  may 
be  added  the  chann  of  mystery  which  at- 
tached to  his  works.  They  long  circulated 
in  manuscript  only,  and  among  those  whose 
devotion  to  the  cause  of  their  country  was 
beyond  the  shadow  of  a  doubt,  while  the 
author,  suspected,  tracked,  and  persecut- 
ed, wandered  for  twenty  years  an  exile 
on  a  foreign  soil.  His  suffering  enhanced 
his  popularity.  Not  to  love  Berchet — not 
to  love  him  without  restriction — was  to 
be  false  to  the  cause  of  Italy.  To  judge 
of  a  writer  with  whom  imagination  is  the 
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mere  instrument  of  conviction,  we  nraat 
begin  by  fully  understanding,  if  not  shar- 
ing the  feelings  and  eentimcnts  of  trhich 
he  is  the  iipostlc.  This  ^nll  not  blind  us 
to  the  fiiults  of  the  poet,  but  will  enable 
us  to  read  him  rightly,  to  sympathize  with 
him  more  completely,  and  to  form  a  more 
correct  estimate  of  his  errors  and  his  mer- 
its. It  can  scarcely  be  denied,  that  in 
beauty  of  poetic  form,  in  wealth  and  varie- 
ty of  imagination,  in  finish  of  execution, 
Berchet  is  deficient.  His  simplicity  some- 
times degenerates  into  prosaiHrn,  En- 
grossed exclusively  with  his  subject,  lie 
neglects  the  form  in  which  he  clothes  it. 
Imagery  he  casts  aside  as  vain  and  super- 
fluous. Doubtless  fine  phrases  do  not 
make  a  fine  poem.  It  is  better  to  have 
noble  and  original  thoughts  carelessly  ex- 
pressed than  mere  commonplace  truisms 
aeckcd  out  in  the  richest  garb  that  fiincy 
can  devise.  A  rough  diamond  is  more 
precious  than  the  beat-cut  pebble.  But 
the  real  poet  knows  how  to  combine  the 
two — the  purest  outlines  with  the  most 
exquisite  finish  of  detail,  tlie  noblest  con- 
ception and  the  most  perfect  execution. 

But  despite  his  faults,  Berchet  is  one  of 
those  whose  works  go  to  the  heart,  because 
they  come  from  the  heart.  He  wrote  not 
for  fame,  not  for  wealth,  but  from  the  full- 
ness of  his  own  soul,  overflowing  with  fire 
and  patriotic  ardor ;  and  it  was  on  this 
account  that  his  feelings  communicated 
ihemselvcs,  as  by  an  electric  touch,  to  his 
readers.  The  most  considerable  composi- 
tion of  Berchet,  and,  in  a  literary  point  of 
view,  perhaps  the  best,  is  I  Profughi  di 
Parga,  the  Song  of  Parga,  which  narrates 
the  struggles  and  the  destruction  of  a  tribe 
ofThessaTonians,  abandoned  in  1819tothe 
Turks,  wo  are  ashamed  to  say  by  the 
English,  whose  aid  they  had  implored. 
Hellenism  was  then  in  tiwhion.  Subjected 
like  the  Greeks  to  a  foreign  yoke,  the 
Italians  felt  that  sympathy  for  their  suffer- 
ings with  which  the  woes  we  haveoureelvcs 
endured  so  easily  inspire  us,  and  the  enthu- 
nasm  with  which  the  poem  was  hailed  was 
great  and  general.  But  it  is  his  Roman* 
which  has  most  contributed  to  populaiize 
his  name,  because  there  he  defends  no 
lon^r  by  allusion,  but  openly  pleads  the 
national  cause,  and  depicts  the  poltticai 
misery  of  Italian  life.  In  Gtulia  he 
paints  the  anguish  of  a  Lombard  mother, 
who  beholds  the  youngest  of  her  sons 
forced  to  enlist  under  the  Austrian  banner, 
while  the  other,  long-exiled,  returning  at 


last  in  one  of  the  many  insnrrections  by 
which  the  Italians  have  sought  to  reooTcr 
their  liberty,  finds  himself  in  arms  affainat 
that  veiy  brother  whom  he  sofondl^Toves, 
and  whose  sentiments  are  as  patnotio  as 
his  own.  The  Jiemorsa  presents  n« 
with  a  picture,  the  trnth  of  whidi  will  be 
recognised  by  all  who  have  been  intro- 
duced into  It^an  society,  and  wbicb  more 
than  the  most  eloquent  discoonefl  atteett 
what  was,  until  this  very  moment,  the 
melancholy  condition  of  that  nnbappy 
land.  A  woman,  young,  pure,  and.lovely, 
yet  shunned  by  her  countrymen,  because 
— almost  unheard-of  fact — she  is  the  wife 
of  an  Austrian  officer.  We  have  ventared 
to  present  onr  readers  with  &  few  verses  of 
this  romance  almost  word  for  word,  in 
order  to  give  some  idea  of  the  sentimentB 
of  the  Italians  depicted  by  their  national 
poet,  conscious  as  we  are  how  much  it  moat 
lose  in  so  literal  a  transktion. 

She  is  alane,  though  nunT  m  near  her. 
Alone  in  the  brilliant  and  KliUering  crowd, 
With  none  to  comfort,  with  none  to  ohwr  bar, 
Beneath  some  myGterious  a^ny  bowed. 
The  mazy  round  is  just  beg;mniDg, 
But  none  has  asked  her  to  join  the  dance ; 
Each  word  is  gentle,  each  look  Is  winning, 
To  her  is  turned  neither  word  nor  glance. 

A  lovct J  boy  through  the  circle  prstoe^ 
Close  to  his  mother's  embrace  he  flics. 
And  kisses  away,  with  fond  caresses^ 
The  tears  thst  tremble  in  those  bright  ejrea. 
The  boy  is  &ir  as  the  summer  morning, 
Yet  none  on  bis  iorant  glee  hare  smiled ; 
Nol   the  mother  tiating  and  scorning, 
How  can  they  look  on  the  innocent  dilldT 


that  lady  so  young  and  fair. 
Sadly  her  beautiful  face  concealing 
Under  that  cherub's  golden  hair. 
Sec  I  how  their  brows  are  scowling  upon  her ; 
Hark  1  how  their  voices  echo  the  word ; 
She  has  forgotten  her  country — her  honorl 
She  has  wedded  an  Austrian  lord. 

In  these  brief  hoursthuH  snatched  from  ndncM, 
In  Ood's  own  temple — while  prayers  ariaa — 
Amid  a  people  stung  almost  to  toadness, 
Tortured,  imprisoned,  surrounded  by  spiea, 
Still  she  can  read  in  their  darkened  &ces 
The  hatred  their  lips  can  scarcely  Si 
Cursed  be  she  who  with  her  embraces. 
Dared  her  country's  oppressor  to  bless  I 

In  Matilda  we  are  presented  to  a 
young  girl  who  even  in  her  dreams  is  tor- 
mented by  the  dread  that  to  insura  hii 
own  safety,  her  father  may  be  induced  to 
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g^ve  her  to  an  Austrian  lord— a  fear  that 
exists  only  in  her  own  heated  imagination. 
She  implores  him  not  to  mingle  'Hne  blood 
of  the  oppressor  and  the  oppressed ;"  to 
remember  Italy  and  its  sufferings,  not  to 
force  her  into  the  arms  of  one  "  on  whose 
odious  visage,  in  whose  harsh  language, 
brutality,  violence,  and  base  submission  to 
servitude  are  alike  depicted."  But  of  all 
his  poems  the  Fantasia  glows  with  the 
most  patriotic  ardor,  the  most  passionate 
love  for  his  country,  the  most  intense  hatred 
towards  her  oppressors.  Here,  too,  we 
find  him  urging  the  women  of  Italy  to  de- 
votion to  the  holy  cause.  Berchet  well 
knew  that  if  the  love  of  independence  is  to 
survive  centuries  of  degradation  and  servi- 
tude, it  is  in  the  heart  of  women  that  it 
must  take  its  deepest  root ;  that  the  mother 
must  instill  it  with  her  first  lesson  to  her 
ofl&pring ;  that  the  maiden  must  whisper 
it  to  her  lover  at  the  hour  of  betrothal  ; 
that  the  wife  must  recall  it  to  her  husband 
at  the  altar.  But  his  exhortations  were 
scarcely  needed.  Every  page  in  modem 
Italian  history  tells  us  how  truly  Italian 
women  have  fulfilled  the  great  task  imposed 
on  them.  Who  can  forget  the  courageous 
devotion  of  the  Countesses  Bentevolia  and 
Giustiniani,  of  the  Marchese  Casseli,  the 
Countess  Grisani,  of  Emilie  Manin,  Maria 
Cornell,  and  so  many  others  of  less  note, 
but  not  less  heroism  ?  When  bread  ran 
short  at  Venice  in  the  memorable  siege  of 
1848-49,  the  women  were  the  first  to  sug- 
gest that  what  remained  should  be  resei-ved 
lor  the  use  of  the  hospitals;  to  give  up 
their  own  portion  to  the  defenders  of  the 
city  ;  to  endure  every  suffering,  every 
hardship,  rather  than  consent  to  a  surren- 
der. When  the  fire  of  the  Austrian  bat- 
teries drove  the  inhabitants  of  the  quarter 
Santa  Croce  from  their  abodes,  the  women 
were  seen  calm  and  fearless  among  the 
falling  bombs  and  blazing  houses,  with 
their  mfants  in  their  arms,  or  in  their  hand, 
soothing  their  childish  terrors.  "They 
may  force  us  to  quit  our  homes,  but  they 
can  not  terrify  us,"  they  exclaimed  to  each 
other.  Every  where  the  same  spirit  ani- 
mates them,  despite  the  brutal  treatment 
with  which  the  slightest  expression  of  pa- 
triotism has  been,  and  at  Venice  is  still, 
visited,  despite  imprisonment  and  flagella- 
tion.* 

•  Only  three  months  ago  a  woman  of  Como  was 

bratallj  flogged  at  Milan,  because  her  son  had  enter- 

'td  the  service  of  Garibaldi.  At  this  moment  some 

«f  tbi  noblest  men  and  matrons  of  Venice  are  linger- 


Like  Berchet's,  Giusti's  works  for  many 
yeai*8  circulated  onl^  in  MS.  and  anony- 
mously. It  was  not  till  the  year  1847  that 
he  ventured  to  publish  them,  and,  as  may 
be  supposed,  they  were  suppressed  the 
moment  the  Revolution  was  vanquished. 
Of  his  private  life  little  is  known,  or  at  least 
little  nas  come  down  to  us.  His  bio- 
grapher, Gualterio,  represents  him  as  a 
gay,  joyous  lad,  often  led  into  scrapes  by 
his  over-vivacity,  and  at  times  rambling  in 
the  meadows  or  reading  Ariosto  under  the 
shadow  of  a  tree,  when  he  ought  to  have 
been  poring  over  the  Pandects.  His  course 
of  study  completed,  he  settled  himself  at 
Florence  as  a  law-student.  Celebrated  as 
a  jurisprudent  he  never  became.  Indeed, 
a  career  less  fitted  for  his  ardent  spirit  can 
scarcely  be  conceived.  Italy,  "  flnng  back 
by  Europe  into  its  old  servitude,"  but  no 
longer  soothed  and  flattered  by  those  old 
traditional  recollections  which  had  once 
softened  that  servitude,  fretted  and  chafed 
beneath  the  yoke.  Insurrections  had 
broken  out  in  various  States ;  all  had  been 
crushed — ^not  by  the  rulers  of  those  States, 
but  by  Austria,  to  whom  the  maintenance 
of  absolutism  throughout  the  Peninsula 
was  necessary  for  the  security  of  her  own 
dominion  in  Lombardy.  Thus  the  rule  of 
the  House  of  Hapsburg  became  gradually 
as  abhorrent  to  the  rest  of  Italy  as  it  was 
to  Milan  or  Venice.  It  was  felt  that  while 
it  existed  on  that  side  of  the  Alps,  good 
government,  reasonable  freedom,  was  out 
of  the  question.  One  common  suffering 
brought  about  one  common  hatred  and 
one  common  desire — that  of  national  inde- 
pendence— a  feeling  awakened  during  the 
comparative  regeneration  of  Italy  under 
Napoleon,  but  which  now  took  complete 
form  and  shape,  never  to  disappear  again. 
The  first  of  Giusti's  productions  which 
attracted  public  attention,  though  it  cir- 
culated in  MS.  only,  was  the  JStivcUe,  or 
Boot,  a  favorite  illustration  of  the  fate 
and  fortunes  of  Italy.*    The  boot  narrates 

ing  in  the  prisons  of  Josephstadt  on  suspicion — of 
what  ? — of  loving  their  country. 

*  During  the  Revolution  in  1848,  when  Ger- 
many, thrilled  with  delight  at  her  own  acquisi- 
tion of  Uberty,  sympathized  for  a  moment  with  the 
Italians,  the  journals  were  full  of  caricatures  re- 

5 resenting  Ferdinand  of  Austria  trying  in  vain  to 
raw  on  an  old  weather-beaten  boot,  and  exclaim- 
ing, in  his  Austrian  patois :  "  Devil  take  the  boot  I 
For  forty  years  it  has  gone  on  well  enough  with  a 
few  hard  tugs  now  ana  then,  but  to-day  it  cracks 
and  turns,  bursts,  and  there's  no  i!)unaglnff  it. 
Devil  take  it,  I  say »" 
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how,  after  passing  for  centuries  from  leg 
to  leg,  not  one  of  which  had  the  slightest  | 
right  to  wear  it — after  all  sorts  of  ill-usage 
and  patchhig — it  has  at  last  £&llen  into  its 
present  deplorable  condition.  It  demands 
instant  repairs,  but  neither 

* 

•*  From  German  nor  from  Frenchman — ^both  I 

scorn, 
By  my  own  countrymen  I  must  be  worn. 
True,  once  there  was  a  sire  with  giant  foot, 
Who  might  in  me  have  had  the  strongest  boot 
Man  ever  wore,  had  he  but  staid  at  home, 
Nor  'mid  the  ice  of  Moscow  dared  to  roam. 
There  a  fierce  snow-storm  caught  him  one 

fine  day, 
And  froze  his  limbs  and  stopped  his  march 

half-way. 
And  now  'twill  be  a  costly  work  to  mend  me ; 
Take  care,  for  heayen's  sake,  to  whose  hands 

you  send  me. 
Tou  see  yourself  Fm  full  of  shreds  and 

patches ; 
There's  not  one  color,  one  material,  matches. 
If  you'd  repair  me,  bid  this  botching  cease, 
And  let  my  colors  be  all  of  a  piece." 

The  ode  on  the  Coronation  of  Ferdi- 
nand at  Milan,  in  1837,  is  in  a  different 
tone.  Stem,  passionate,  full  of  the  keen- 
est irony,  the  most  intense  indignation. 
The  occasion  was  one  which  may  well 
have  called  forth  every  bitter  feeling  in 
the  heart  of  a  patriot.  By  a  show  of 
clemency,  the  promise  of  an  amnesty,  and 
above  all  a  magnificent  display,  the  Aus- 
trian government  had  contrived  to  get  up 
a  strong  momentary  enthusiasm  among 
the  population — a  sort  of  fictitious  popu- 
larity —  which  could  not,  indeed,  deceive 
any  keen  observer,  but  which,  neverthe- 
less, tended  to  reflect  humiliation  on  the 
nation  which  could  be  induced  by  so  poor 
a  bribe  to  forget,  if  for  a  moment  only, 
its  suflTerings  and  its  wrongs.  To  attempt 
any  translation  in  the  brief  limits  assigned 
to  us  would  be  useless.  The  poet  intro- 
duces, one  by  one,  the  Italian  Princes  who 
figured,  or,  as  he  believed,  were  to  figure 
at  that  ceremony,  loading  them  with  the 
obloquy  they  merited ;  then,  throwing 
aside  the  pen  of  the  satirist  and  seizing 
that  of  the  patriot,  he  passionately  exhorts 
his  countrymen  to  remember  their  tri- 
umphs, in  other  and  nobler  days,  over  the 
tyrant  Barbarossa — to  recall  the  glories 
of  the  past— to  blush  at  their  present  de- 
gradation and  the  frenzy  which  be  com- 
pares to  that  of  the  madman  who  '*  laughs 
while  bis  clothes  are  in  a  blaze,  and  mur- 
ders him  who  would  extinguish  the 
fire." 


From  these  lines,  and  many  others,  we 
perceive  that  at  this  period,  (1837,)  de- 
spite much  partial  discontent,  tnongh  the 
dominion  of  Austria  was  hated  by  the 
more  intelligent  portion  of  the  nation,  the 
population  at  large  did  not  thoroughly 
share  this  feeling,  or  at  least  did  not  reii- 
ture  to  confess  it.  How  great  was  the 
change  in  the  next  ten  years  I  in  1848, 
when  all  Italy,  as  if  moved  by  one  eleotrie 
shock,  rose,  though  in  vain,  to  break  her 
fetters.  Are  we  ¥n*ong  in  attributing 
some  portion  of  this  change  %t  least  to 
the  influence  of  Giusti  and  his  brother 
poets  ? 

Giusti  did  not  confine  his  irony  to  po- 
litical themes.  The  social  condition  of 
his  country  furnished  him  with  matter 
enough  for  satire,  and  he  did  not  spare  the 
lash.  The  GingeneUoy  or  KaficaUty  in 
Office^  is  one  of  the  most  keen,  fierce,  pat- 
ting sarcasms  ever  directed  against  that 
swarm  of  vile,  abject  officials  which  a  bad 
government  so  sedulously  fosters,  know 
ing  that  the  surest  means  of  enslaving  a 
people  is  to  debase  and  corrupt  them. 
Giusti  was  no  democrat;  he  did  not  be- 
long to  that  numerous  class  which  over- 
throws existing  forms  of  government  and 
institutions  without  having  any  thinff 
ready  to  replace  them.  His  political  fiuta 
may  be  said  to  be  contained  in  a  short 
poem,  supposed  to  be  a  reply  to  certain 
accusations :  '^  We  are  neither  destructives 
nor  conspirators.  I  can  tell  you  in  two 
words  what  we  want :  we  want  every  son 
of  Adam  to  count  for  a  man — we  want  no 
Germans.  We  wish  the  heads  of  our 
afiairs  to  have  brains — we  want  no  Ger- 
mans. All,  all  we  want  is  Italy  for  our^ 
selves,  and  no  Germans  I"  This  poem  is 
dated  December,  1846.  Another  year, 
and  the  hopes  here  expressed  seemed  more 
than  realized.  Giusti,  who,  thanks  to  his 
own  prudence  and  the  comparative  mild- 
ness of  the  government  of  Florence,  had 
hitherto  escaped  persecution,  now  yeu- 
tured  to  publish  a  small  volume  of  poems, 
and  to  append  his  name,  adding  a  hope 
that,  ''*'  instead  of  tolling  the  funeral  bdl, 
as  he  had  hitherto  done,"  he  might  now 
be  enabled  to  ringthe  peal  of  rejoicing 
for  a  new  birth.  These  bright  iliuBions 
were  soon  to  be  dispelled.  Giusti  did  not 
long  survive  them,  but  yet  long  enondi 
to  see  his  expectations  disappointed,  aluw 
for  Italy  at  large  and  for  Tuscany — to  see 
the  Grand  Duke,  whose  assurances  he  had 
believed,  and  for  whose  return  he  with  so 
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many  other  tme  patriots  had  voted,  fling 
himself  and  his  country  at  the  feet  of  Aus- 
tria ;  but  the  anticipation  of  a  better  future 
never  deserted  him.  '^It  will  come  too  late 
for  me,"  he  murmured, "  but  it  will  come !" 
Thomas  Gross!,  the  beloved  disciple  of 
Manzoni,  was  a  poet  of  a  different  stamp. 
Not  but  that  his  heart  likewise  burned 
with  hatred  to  the  foreign  despot.    In- 
deed, as  a  youth,  he  had  produced  a  satire 
in  the  Milanese  dialect  which  exercised  a 
powerful  and  baneful  influence    on    his 
future  career.    Napoleon  had  been  van- 
quished at  Waterloo.    The  Lombards,  for- 
getful of  all  past  benefits,  and  lured  by 
the  promises  of  complete  independence, 
turned  against  the  Viceroy  and  demanded 
an  Austrian  archduke,    in  the  violence 
of  the  reaction,  the  finance  minister,  Prina, 
an  honest  and  talented  man,  was  ruthless- 
ly massacred,  and  the  murder  was  regard- 
ed as  a  propitiatory  offering  to  their  new 
masters.    The  pleasant  delusion  did  not 
last  long.    It  was  at  the  moment  when 
the  scales  began  to  flill  from  the  eyes  of 
his  countrymen  that  Grossi  ventured  to 
rebuke  their  guilt  and  folly  by  a  satire,  in 
Avhich  humor,  keen   and  cutting,  good 
sense,   and  right    feeling    emulate  each 
other.     He  supposes  that  the  shade  of  the 
unhappy  minister  appears  in  a  dream  to 
one  of  those  Milanese  of  the  lower  order 
who  have  become  the  popular  type  of 
puerile  superstition  and  naKve  malice,  the 
personification,  or  rather  the  caricature  of 
the   Lombard  character,  something  like 
*'*'  John  Bull "  in  England,  "  Jacques  Bon- 
homme"  in  France.     Sur  Roch  (it  is  thus 
the  poet  calls   him)  narrates  tne  vision 
which  appears  to  hinu    The  specter,  pale, 
bloody,  with  dabbled  hair  and  torn  gar- 
ments, thus  addresses  him:  "What  has 
bappencd  to  the  Milanese  from  the  twen- 
tieth September,  1814,  to  this  day — what 
have  they  gained  by  killing  me  like  a 
dog  ?"     "  Nothing,  I  replied,  but  a  little 
more  aid  in  St.  Fideles."*     "  How !  he 
exclaimed,    and    the    independence    so 
solemnly  promised !"   "  Hush,  Excellence, 
hush !  or  they  will  throw  you  into  prison,^'* 
What  a  world  of  satire  is  conveyed  in  this 
last  line.     Sur  Roch  then  naKvely  describes 
the  melancholy  condition  of  Milan.    That 
the  "  Patatouches,"  (the  vulgar  name  for 
the  Austrians,)  being  tired  of  repeating 

•  The  palace  of  Prina  which  was  destroyed  by 
the  populace,  was  oppoute  the  chureh  of  St.  Fl- 
ilfilm. 


their  *^  Ztlriick,  ziiruck,"  had  begun  to  talk 
with  the  stick,  a  language  with  which  long 
practice  had  made  them  peculiarly  famiJU 
lar.  "We  are  dying  with  hunger,"  he 
continues,  "  nevertheless  the  holy  council 
is  deliberating  at  Vienna,  if  we  may  be 
permitted  to  eat,  and  as  it  never  acts  with- 
out long  deliberation,  it  puts  a  bone  in 
our  mouth  en  attendant.  It  preaches 
resignation  and  religion  ;  very  good  things 
when  our  stomachs  are  full.  As  to  ple- 
beian merit  it  has  now  no  chance.  It  is 
not  talent  that  is  demanded,  but  ancestors, 
baseness,  and  intrigue.  These  pills  we 
swallow  as  best  we  may,  for  the  love  of 
our  little  Francis,*  for  he  is  an  Italian,  and 
his  wife  too — was  she  not  bom  under  the 
shadow  of  our  dome  ?  We  are  well-inten- 
tioned towards  him  and  he  towards  us ; 
we  are  incapable  of  doing  any  harm,  and 
he  of  doing  us  any  good;  still  the  truth 
has  once  or  twice  almost  reached  him." 
"  What  has  he  done  for  you,  then  ?"  asks 
the  minister.  "  Why,"  says  Roch,  "  truly 
— till  now — he  has  done  nothing.  He  is 
very  slow,  poor  man,  and  rather  deaf — he 
can  not  hear  our  cries,  but  it  will  come  in 
time,  if  we  are  patient,  for  our  little  Fran- 
cis IS  the  king  of  good  fellows  and  of 
honest  men."  "  Of  honest  men  !"  retorts 
Prina  indignantly.  "  Where  then  is  the 
independence  he  promised  you?  What 
mean  all  these  German  faces  ?  What  the 
bastinado  and  the  dungeon  ?"  Prina  con- 
cludes his  harangue  with  an  epithet  applied 
to  the  Emperor  absolutely  untranslatable. 
Sur  Roch,  terrified,  does  not  let  him  con- 
clude the  word,  but,  he  continues,  with 
malicious  naivete^  echo  took  care  to  add 
the  syllable  that  was  wanting. 

This  satire,  to  which  the  Milanese  dia- 
lect lent  additional  force  and  vigor, 
flew  like  lightning  throughout  Lombardy. 
Though  published  anonymously,  the  police 
had  no  difficulty  in  discovering  the  author. 
Grossi  was  thrown  into  prison  and  me* 
naced  with  that  corporal  punishment  which 
the  paternal  affection  of  the  House  of 
Hapsburg  had  substituted  for  the  Code 
Napoleon.  His  youth,  the  intercession  of 
certain  influential  individuals,  saved  him 
from  the  results  which  were  at  first  appre- 
hended ;  he  escaped  with  a  few  months' 
imprisonment,  and  a  prohibition  to  enter 
into  any  dvil  career  whatever.    Many  a 

*  At  the  beginning  of  ISH  Francis  was  regarded 
as  a  simple-mGided  man,  whom  Metternieh  led  by 
the  nose. 
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nature  would  have  been  roused  to  tenfold 
hatred  by  this  severity.  Grossi  was  of 
gentler  mold.  Thankful  to  escape  so 
easily,  he  retired  completely  from  the  pub- 
lic gaze,  supporting  himself  as  best  he 
could  by  giving  lessons,  and  confining  his 
poetic  effusions  to  themes  which  could  by 
no  iK)ssibility  excite  the  susceptibility  of 
his  masters.  On  the  death  of  the  Emperor 
Francis,  Grossi,  with  considerable  diffi- 
culty, obtained  permission  to  purchase  the 
business  of  a  notary,  and  in  this  modest 
position  passed  the  remainder  of  his  exist- 
ence. Even  1848  could  not  rouse  him 
from  his  lethargy.  The  only  part  he  took 
in  that  Revolution  which  stirred  Italy  to 
its  very  depths,  was,  at  the  desire  of  the 
provisional  government  to  prepare  the  act 
of  union  between  Lombardy  and  Pied- 
mont. Since  the  death  of  Grossi,  Prati, 
Aleardi,  and  Tomaseo  alone  have  main- 
tained the  honor  of  Manzoni^s  school. 
The  style  of  the  first  is  diametrically  op- 
posed to  that  of  Bi^chet  and  Giusti.  It  is 
tiuent,  elegant,  elaborate,  but  deficient  in 
nature  and  simplicity,  often  overburdened 
with  ornament.  Besides,  Mr.  Prati  has 
adopted  a  preconceived  system  of  philoso- 
phy which  he  reproduces  on  all  occasions, 
whether  in  its  place  or  out  of  it.  He  does 
not  perceive  that  he  who  regards  his  verse 
only  as  the  vehicle  for  embodying  new 
theories  or  abstractions,  run  the  risk  of 
being  neither  philosopher  nor  poet.  This 
system  is  the  struggle  which  is  perpetually 
going  on  in  the  heart  and  mind  of  man 
between  the  genius  of  good  and  evil,  God 
and  the  devil,  peace  and  Vitality.  All 
that  we  do  well  is  due  to  God  acting  with 
us  ;  for  all  that  we  do  ill,  Satan  is  respon- 
sible. Maidens  can  defend  themselves 
against  the  temptations  of  the  evil  spirit  by 
the  Latin  of  some  monk  only.  For  youth 
Mr.  Prati  sees  nothing  possible  but  a  wild 
course  of  pleasure ;  for  age  an  expiation 
by  penitence  and  devotion ;  all  his  men  are 
lienes  or  Werthera,  their  lives  a  long 
course  of  satiety,  desire,  or  remorse ;  his 
women  are  invariably  weak  and  tender, 
the  victims  of  seduction,  full  of  the  most 
passionate  devotion  towards  those  they 
love,  but  utterly  incapable  of  self-control 
or  mental  discipline.  Surely  the  days  for 
despair  without  aim  or  end  are  long  over. 
It  would  be  unjust  to  deny  Mr.  Prati  con- 
siderable fancy,  command  of  language,  and 
harmonious  versification ;  bat  contrary  to 
the  rules  Imposed  on  themselves  by  most 
of  hb  contemporaries,  he  b  fond  of  exag- 


gerating and  multiplying  his  iiiiAg^e8»  and 
m  his  attempt  to  astonish  and  to  dazile,  he 
fails  to  touch  the  heart. 

Inspired  by  a  nobler  aim  Aleardo  Alear- 
di  has  devoted  his  muse  to  lofUer  themes 
— ^to  the  sufferings  of  his  country  and  hu- 
manity. In  1849,  though  still  rerj  yoimg 
— ^he  was  scarcely  twenty-three — his  verses 
had  already  brought  on  him  the  persecn- 
tion  and  suspicion  of  the  Austrian  authori- 
ties. Accused  not  untruly,  of  hatred  to 
the  yoke,  he  was  thrown  into  prison,  sub- 
jected to  personal  ill-usage,  and  a  severe 
inquisition  made  in  his  lodgings,  in  the 
hopes  of  discovering  something  which 
might  seriously  inculpate  him.  Luckily 
he  had  a  sister,  devoted  like  himself  to 
the  cause  of  independence,  and  the  watch- 
ful guardian  of  her  brother's  safety.  With 
courageous  resolution  she  burned  all  his 
papers,  and  the  police  unable  to  find  any 
evidence  against  him  which  animosity 
itself  could  construe  into  crime,  was  com- 
pelled, aflermany  months  of  weary  capti- 
vity, to  set  him  at  liberty.  But  he  has  ever 
since  been  the  object  of  jealous  surveil- 
lance. Still,  though  writing  under  the  very 
cannons  of  the  Austrians  at  Verona,  he 
ventures  to  be  faithful  to  that  law  of  littra- 
ture  which  compels  the  Italian  poets -to 
gravitate  invincibly  towards  the  one  na- 
tional thought — independence!  Mr.  Alear- 
di has  a  pc^culiar  predilection  for  verti  scM- 
tiy  or  blank  verse,  a'  form,  indeed,  which, 
free  from  the  trammels  of  rhyme,  adapts 
itself  with  peculiar  iacility  to  every  poetic 
inspiration. 

A  few  verses  from  a  piece  entitled  An 
Sour  of  my  Youths  ( Uh  ora  deUa  tnia 
Oioventay)  shows  us  at  once  the  man  and 
the  poet : 

**  Restore  me,  Lord,  one  sin^e  day  of  youth. 
Let  me  behold,  if  but  for  one  brief  hour, 
Those  parents  whom  my  heart  so  Ibndlv  lored, 
Whom  now  the  churchyard^s  tall  rank  grass 

conceals. 
Still  do  I  hear  my  much-lored  father's  voice. 
And  listen  to  his  counsels ;  still  I  see 
My  mother^s  gaze  so  fondly  fixed  on  mine-^ 
That  eye  so  dark,  so  chaste,  so  sadly  sweet  I 
My  mother  I  it  was  from  thee,  from  thy  pore 

breast 
I  drew  that  fervent  love  of  poetry. 
Which  is  the  ruling  spirit  of  my  m. 
And  if  that  Italy  my  heart  adores, 
Wreathe  but  one  laurel  leaf  amid  my  locks. 
It  shall  be  laid  upon  thy  hallowed  tomb, 
For  His  to  thee,  thee  only,  it  belongs.** 

A  little  further  the  pious  and  tender  ton 
becomes  the  ardent  and  devoted  dtiieD* 
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"The  hoofs  of  Italy's  yictorious  steeds 
Shall  tramp  on  my  forgotten  sepulcher  I 
My  spirit,  roused  at  that  long  hoped-for  sound, 
Shall  burst  its  stony  bonds,  and  raise  a  hymn 
Of  joy  and  triumph  to  the  glorious  band!'' 

Tomaseo  is  better  known  as  the  patriot 
and  journalist,  the  defender  of  Venice, 
than  as  the  poet.  The  interest  which  at- 
taches to  his  life  may  perliaps  have  lent  to 
his  works  a  charm  which  in  themselves 
they  scarcely  possess.  The  friend  and 
confident  of  Manin,  he  stood  side  by  side 
with  hiin  during  that  heroic  defense  which 
has  forever  illustrated  the  name  of  Venice 
in  modem  times.  During  the  two  years 
that  she  remained  free  from  the  Austrian 
yoke,  Tomaseo  was  chosen  by  his  fellow- 
citizens  as  ambassador  to  Faris,  in  the 
hopes  that  his  celebrity  as  a  writer,  and 
his  political  friendships,  might  enable  him 
to  render  useful  services  to  the  Italian 
cause.  But  the  French  Republic,  despite 
the  brilliant  declamations  of  Lamartine, 
was  either  unable  or  unwilling  to  aid  the 
unhappy  city.  Tomaseo  returned  from 
his  embassy  to  share  the  struggles  and 
sufferings  of  his  unfortunate  country. 

The  choice  of  Tomaseo  as  an  ambassa- 
dor was  not  perhaps  a  happy  one.  For  a 
true  poet — that  is  to  say,  a  man  of  fiery 
imagination,  of  inspiration — to  be  a  good 
diplomatist,  is  almost  inipossible.  Till  the 
Revolution  of  the  twenty-second  of  March, 
Tomaseo  had  lived  in  almost  complete  re- 
tirement, devoting  himself  to  those  intellec- 
tual pursuits  he  so  much  loved.  With  the 
most  loyal  and  chivalrous  nature  that  ever 
existed,  he  had  much  of  the  susceptibility 
of  a  man  accustomed  to  live  alone.  The 
tortuous  paths  of  diplomacy,  the  puerility 
of  form,  the  mania  of  protocols,  the  pa- 
tience demanded,  the  thousand  and  one 
nothings  which  compose  so  large  a  por- 
tion of  that  mystic  science,  were  little 
Biiited  to  his  free  and  haughty  spirit.  The 
slightest  delay  irritated  him.  One  day 
having  called  on  General  Cavaignac,  he 
was  requested  to  wait  for  his  turn,  when 
perceiving  the  Princess  B.  quitting  the 
General's  apartments,  he  set  off  imme- 
diately, exclaiming  aloud  :  "  I  have  a  pen 
which  can  wound  worse  than  a  sword." 
Previous  to  leaving  Paris  he  had  requested 
an  audience  of  the  President  of  the  Repub- 
lic. Louis  Napoleon  received  him  most 
graciously,  spoke  to  him  of  his  works, 
which  he  had  read — of  the  Italian  cause, 
for  which  he  himself  had  fought — of  Ven- 
ice, which  he  loved  and  admired.     "  Un- 
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fortunately,"  he  added,  ^'  the  majority  of 
the  Assembly  will  not  leave  me  at  liberty 
to  prove  my  sentiments  by  my  actions." 
When  Tomaseo  lefl  the  palace  of  the  Ely- 
see,  "  It  is  easy  enough  to  see,"  he  ex- 
claimed, "that  this  one  is  a  prince,  and 
the  other  only  a  parvenu."  When,  after 
eighteen  months'  glorious  struggle,  Venice 
sank  beneath  the  combined  force  of  famine, 
cholera,  and  the  enemy,  Tomaseo  accom- 
panied Manin  and  a  few  other  noble  exiles 
to  France,  in  a  vessel  freighted  by  the 
French  consul,  Vasseur,  who  had  shown 
throughout  the  most  generous  sympathy 
with  the  unfortunate  city.  There  he  still 
remains.  Worn  by  long  suffering,  half- 
blind,  prematurely  old,  his  soul  still  burns 
with  a  patriotism  equallv  fervent  as  in 
youth,  though  tempered  by  time,  suffer- 
ing, and  experience.  When,  but  a  few 
months  ago,  his  long-cherished  hopes 
seemed  on  the  eve  of  fulfillment,  he  warned 
his  countrymen  not  to  expect  too  much. 
Now  that  these  hopes  (as  regards  Venice) 
are  so  badly  blighted,  he  does  not  suffer 
this  cruel  disappointment  to  blind  him  to 
the  advantages  which  have  been  secured 
to  Italy  as  a  nation,  and  of  which  his  be- 
loved city  may,  let  us  hope,  ultimately 
share  ;  and  his  letter  to  the  French  army 
and  its  Emperor  is  a  model  of  nobility  of 
soul  and  of^  generous  self-sacrifice.  Who 
shall  despair  of  the  future  'destiny  of  a 
nation  for  which  such  men  have  lived, 
thought,  and  suffered  ? 

The  list  of  Italian  poets  of  the  nine- 
teenth century  is  far  fi*om  complete,  but 
our  limits  will  allow  of  but  brief  mention 
of  those  who  remain,  though  many  occupy, 
and  deservedly,  a  high  place  in  the  opinion 
of  their  countrymen.  The  Campo  SaJito 
di  Brescia^  a  poem  of  considerable  length, 
in  versi  sciolti^  is  much  admired  for  the 
sustained  and  religious  lollincss  of  its  sen- 
timents and  the  haimony  of  its  versifica- 
tion, and  the  lessons  of  wisdom,  patriotism, 
and  union  which  the  writer  draws  from 
the  history  of  the  past,  which  he  records. 
The  ballads  of  Carrel  and  Perticari  are 
full  of  fire  and  energy.  The  Urra  de 
Cosacciy  by  the  former,  has  been  not  un- 
deservedly compared  to  the  famous  song 
of  Beranger,  and  his  sonnets,  particularly 
that  beginning  Perche  tu  scenda  o  Notte^ 
are  remarkable  for  the  perfection  of  thei) 
form,  and  their  melancholy  sweetness. 
The  JPer  Monaca  of  Vitorelli  will  bo 
familiar  to  most  of  our  readers  by  Byron'^ 
I  translation.  Emileo  Carcana  is  perhaps 
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better  known  by  his  romance  of  Angiola 
Maria^  tlian  by  his  poetry  ;  yet  among 
his  compositions  two  merit  peculiar  notice 
from  the  chastened  tenderness  of  the  style 
and  the  purity  of  the  sentiments,  La 
Sposa  and  La  Madre.  The  Etsule^  or 
Exile,  of  Mr.  Cautu,  is  at  once  touching 
and  noble,  and  possesses  a  deeper  interest 
when  we  know  that  is  not  the  inspiration 
of  the  poet  only,  but  the  real  adieu  of  the 
exile  to  the  land  he  loves.  The  names 
of  Kosetti,  the  fiery  apostle  of  liberty, 
whose  verses  "  All'  anno  dell'  grand 
speranza,"  poured  forth  in  banishment, 
but  glowing  with  fire  and  patriotic  ardor, 
have  thrilled  many  an  Italian  heart ;  of 
Bellini,  Scholari,  and  a  crowd  of  others 
attest,  that  despite  the  systematic  dis- 
couragement thrown  on  their  efforts  by 
all  the  governments  of  Italy,  (Piedmont 
the  last  ten  years  excepted,)  despite  the 
perils  which  attend,  or  have  till  now  at- 
tended, every  generous  asjnration,  every 
lofty  sentiment,  lest  their  expression 
should  awaken  a  feeling  of  nationality, 
contemporSiry  poets  are  not  Avanting  to 
Italy.  If  none  of  them  can  claim  genius 
of  the  lofliest  order,  great  originality  of 
thought,  or  wealth  of  imagination ;  if  none 
attain  the  bights  of  sublimity  or  sound 
the  abysses  of  passion,  if  some  mistake 
noble  enthusiastic  emotions,  clad  in  liar- 
monious  rhyme,  for  the  real  music  of  the 
soul,  it  would  be  uniust  to  deny  that  many 
possess  poetic  qualifications  of  no  mean 
order,  glowing  picturesqueness,  mellow- 
ness of  coloring,  power  and  pathos ;  and 
that  nearly  all  display  a  pleasing  talent  of 
description,  elevation  of  soul,  an  eloquent 
earnestness  which  touches  the  heart  more 
til  an  the  most  brilliant  and  elabomte  paint- 
ing.    If  we  are  told  that  their  productions 


can  boast  comparatively  little  variety  of 
tone  or  theme,  that  with  certain  excep- 
tions they  are  generally  mere  variations 
on  the  same  tune  —  modulations  in  the 
same  key  ;  let  it  be  remembered  that  this 
key  is  the  only  one  to  which  the  heart,sof 
true  Italians  respond,  and  will  remain  so 
till  better  and  happier  days.  Surely  we 
should  hail  as  the  best  and  surest  evidence 
of  Italy's  regeneration,  both  national  and 
intellectual,  that  no  work  of  imagination, 
however  admirable  in  itself,  which  does 
not  touch  the  chord  of  patriotism  and 
national  independence,  can  expect  popu- 
larity or  attention.  This  is  a  hopeful  symp- 
tom ;  it  proves  that  Italy  has  awoke  from 
its  slumbers — awoke  to  a  new  and  healthy 
existence. 

The  poets  of  the  south  feel  that  the  mo- 
ment for  songs  of  love  and  tenderness  is 
past,  their  lyres  are  tuned  to  martial  music 
only,  as  were  those  of  the  Geimans  during 
the  war  of  liberation  in  1813  ;  when — and 
that  day  will  surely  yet  arrive — ^the  Penin- 
sula has  forever  broken  the  galling  fetters 
of  Austria ;  when  continued  independence 
and  free  political  institutions  have  restored 
that  peace  and  tranquillity  which  are  ne- 
cessary to  permit  of  our  feeling  an  interest 
in  the  descriptions  of  domestic  life  and 
home  enjoyments,  doubtless  her  poetry 
will  take  a  wider  range  and  enter  into 
another  phase.  May  we  not  hope  that 
without  losing  that  lucidity,  conciseness, 
and  energy  which  now  distinguish  it,  it 
will  acquire  grejiter  variety  in  form  and 
expression,  more  analysis,  more  ima^- 
nation,  that  it  may  thus  blend  the  ten- 
dencies each  so  admirable  in  itself,  each  so 
prone  to  mislead  when  followed  alone  to 
an  extreme — the  real  and  the  ideal  ? 
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DIAMONDS  AND  PRECIOUS  STONES. 


From  the  earliest  period  of  the  world's 
history,  mankind  have  attached  an  arbi- 
trary and  marvelous  value  to  precious 
stones,  such  as  the  diamond,  the  ruby,  the 
opal,  the  sapphire,  and  the  amethyst.  In 
itself,  the  beauty  of  these  gems  is  very 
great.  The  rainbow,  the  sea,  the  clouds, 
the  most  gorgeous  flowers,  the  varying 
tints  and  coruscations  of  the  forest,  are 
surpassed  by  the  splendor  of  these  jewels, 
which  man  digs  up  painfully  from  the 
bowels  of  the  earth,  and  polishes  with  the 
rarest  skill.  Sometimes  as  we  search 
amid  the  ruins  of  ancient  cities,  jewels  of 
exquisite  brilliance  flash  forth  upon  us 
from  the  rubbish,  and  seem  to  reveal 
more  than  arch,  architrave,  or  column, 
the  greatness  of  the  people  who  dwelt 
there  in  ages  past.  t 

About  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth 
century  a  poor  Arab,  unable  to  earn  a 
comfortable  subsistence  by  labor,  who 
possessed  neither  house  nor  lodging  of 
any  kind,  after  working  all  day  in  the 
fields,  habitually  passed  the  night  among 
the  tombs.  Once  when  the  summer  was 
hotter  than  usual,  he  happened  to  be 
engaged  in  the  corn-lields  by  a  wealthy 
peasant,  who  lived  near  the  ruins  of 
Achoris.  As  soon  as  night  fell,  the  south- 
west wind  blowing  like  the  breath  of  a 
furnace  across  the  Great  Desert,  drove 
every  person  to  seek  for  shelter  within 
doors,  or  behind  some  wall  or  rock.  The 
individual  of  whose  indigence  we  have 
spoken  was  called  Sibbi,  and  he  had  no 
friends  or  relatives  to  whom  he  could  ap- 
ply for  assistance  in  his  distress.  When 
the  hour  for  closing  the  doors  of  the  cot- 
tages arrived,  therefore,  he  found  himself 
excluded  from  every  dwelling,  and  wan- 
dered away  sorrowfully  in  the  dark  to- 
wards the  mountains  which  overhang  the 
valley  on  the  eastern  side.  Arrived  at 
the  rocks,  panting,  and  half-stifled  by  the 
hot  wind,  he  climbed  up  a  little  in  search 
of  coolness.  The  higher  he  mounted,  the 
pleasanter  it  became.  Through  the  great 
gaps  in  the  rocks  which  at  times  brought 


down  a  current  of  east  wind  upon  the 
city,  nothing  now  came  but  a  sort  of  eddy 
of  the  night-air,  less  scorching  than  the 
fierce  furnace-blast  upon  the  plain  below. 
Sibbi  felt  refreshed  by  this  slight  improve- 
ment in  the  state  of  the  atmosphere,  and 
continued  toiling  up  through  rents  in  the 
face  of  the  precipice  till  he  reached  the 
edge  of  the  great  cistern  which  once  sup- 
plied twenty  thousand  persons  with  their 
daily  allowance  of  water.  Here  he'  sat 
down,  thinking  the  air  absolutely  deli- 
cious. Even  the  wind  of  fifty  days  was 
tempered  into  sweetness  by  that  elevation, 
and  sported  and  played  among  the  honey- 
combed crags  like  a  breeze  .of  Enna  or 
Arcady.  Refreshed  and  soothed,  Sibbi  at 
length  slept;  and  the  sun  was  already 
lighting  up  the  desert,  and  sheathing  the 
broad  river  with  gold,  when  he  awoke. 
Sibbi  was  not  a  worshiper  of  the  pictur- 
esque. He  was  hungry,  and  hunger  is 
insensible  to  the  charms  of  scenerj'.  The 
hour,  he  knew,  would  soon  be  at  hand 
when  he  must  descend  into  the  hot  valley, 
and  moisten  his  coarse  black  bread  with 
the  sweat  of  his  brow  ;  too  happy  even 
so  to  ward  off  the  threatened  visit  of 
death.  But  as  he  sat  in  this  quiet  and 
breezy  spot,  he  experienced  extreme  re- 
luctance to  renew  his  labors.  Why  not 
enjoy  hunger  and  idleness  for  one  day  ? 
He  could  lie  in  the  shadow  of  the  cliff,  and 
look  down  proudly  upon  the  slaves, 
scorching  and  frying  among  the  dhourra 
stubble  below.  He  resolved  to  enjoy 
this  luxury,  and  remained  sitting  on  the 
edge  of  the  cistern,  gazing  at  the  heaps 
of  whitish  dust  with  which  two  thousand 
years  had  nearly  filled  the  mighty  re- 
servoir. His  eye  at  length  alighted  on 
a  small  object,  that  immediately  riveted 
all  his  attention.  It  looked  like  a  frag- 
ment of  lunar  light  gleaming  softly  and 
serenely  in  the  rich  sunshine.  What 
could  it  be  ?  It  was  by  no  means  easy 
to  descend  into  the  reservoir,  and  when 
there,  it  might  prove  still  less  easy  to 
climb  out  again.     But  the  love  of  adven- 
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ture  is  generally  the  feeling  uppermost 
in  the  mind  of  an  Arab.  Without  tak- 
iui^  much  counsel  of  prudence,  Sibbi 
leaped  into  the  cisteni,  and  with  beating 
heart  approached  the  object  which  had 
lured  him  into  the  gulf.  Tliere,  flanked 
by  two  pieces  of  chalky  stone,  it  lay 
drinking  m  the  morning  light,  and  then 
reflecting  it  upon  the  eye  softened  and 
subdued  as  if  by  magic.  With  the  expe- 
rience which  seems  common  to  all  orien- 
tals, he  understood  it  was  some  rare 
gem,  and  the  word  which  he  beheld 
engraven  on  its  surface  might,  for  aught 
lie  knew,  be  the  Great  Name  by  which 
Suleiman  transported  the  treasures  of 
Kaf  into  his  regal  palace  among  the 
cedars. 

Sibbi  had  some  scruple  about  touching 
this  ^  wonderful  amulet,  whose  powers 
migHt  shake  the  mountains,  and  call  up 
around  him  all  the  terrible  legends  of  the 
Jinn.  But  courage  came  to  him  as  he 
gazed.  If  it  be  not  supernatural,  he 
thought,  it  may  still  sell  for  a  great  deal 
in  Cairo  ;  and  emboldened  by  this  practi- 
cal consideration,  Sibbi  picked  up  the  gem, 
and  concealed  it  carefully  in  his  bosom. 
The  next  question  was  how  to  escape 
ft*om  the  reservoir.  The  rock  all  round 
was  smooth,  polished,  and  perpendicular, 
and  little  less  than  three  times  his  own 
higlit.  But  every  body  is  acquainted 
with  the  mother  of  invention,  who  now 
came  to  the  aid  of  the  captive  Arab, 
so  that  by  heaping  up  great  stones  and 
quantities  of  dust  against  the  smooth  and 
slippery  rock,  he  contrived  to  escape 
from  his  prison. 

Sibbi  now  believed  himself  to  be  in  pos- 
session of  wealth,  and  his  heart  was  elat- 
ed accordingly.  He  descended  hastily 
into  the  valley,  and  without  noticing 
whether  the  wind  that  blew  was  hot  or 
cold,  hurried  along  the  path  by  the  river's 
side  towards  the  Mother  of  Cities.  No 
one  who  has  ever  considered  the  Oriental 
mind  can  fail  to  have  been  struck  by  its 
strong  propensity  towards  building  castles 
in  the  air.  Half  the  pleasures  of  life  in 
the  east  spring  from  this  faculty,  which 
levels  mountains,  dries  seas,  fills  up  val- 
leys, and  creates  at  the  least  touch  a 
paradise  in  the  desert.  During  his  first 
day's  journey,  Sibbi  was  indebted  to  his 
imagination  for  immunity  from  hunger 
and  thiret ;  but  on  the  second  morning 
he  was  fain  to  have  recourse  to  the  pro- 
verbial hospitality  of  his  countrymen,  and 


beg  a  little  bread  to  preserve  his  stomach 
from  a  complete  collapse.  The  more  he 
pondered  on  his  situation,  the  less  enviable 
did  it  begin  to  appear.  Who  would  be 
the  purchaser  of  the  gem  he  had  found  ? 
Might  he  not  be  suspected  of  having  sto- 
len it,  be  taken  before  the  cadi,  and  by 
way  of  investigation,  be  bastinadoed  upon 
the  soles  of  his  feet  till  he  should  be  half- 
dead?  Who  would  give  credit  to  hia 
story  of  the  cistern  and  the  riuoed  city  f 
"  Verily,"  thought  he,  "  they  will  eay  it 
is  an  imposture  ;  and  I  maybe  condemned 
and  put  to  death  as  a  thief."  Being, 
nevertheless,  persuaded  that  nothing  can 
happen  but  what  is  written,  he  comrorted 
himself  with  the  reflection,  that  if  he  were 
hanged,  it  could  only  be  in  acoordanoe 
with  destiny.  On,  therefore,  he  went, 
and  in  due  time  arrived  at  Cairo. 

In  that  great  city,  which,  in  miniatare, 
represents  the  whole  East,  he  found  a 
caravansary  suited  to  his  wants,  and  en« 
tering,  was  waited  on  by  a  young  woman, 
who  served  all  travelers,  especially  the 
poor  and  humble  for  charity.  At  first,  he 
had  some  thought  of  imparting  his  secret 
to  her,  and  taking  counsel  of  her — and 
w§ll  would  it  have  been  for  him  had  he 
done  so — but  he  reflected  that  the  owners 
of  great  wealth  are  surrounded  by  snares, 
and  that  this  woman  might  be  in  league 
with  the  children  of  the  wicked.  Accord- 
ingly, he  accepted  her  kindness,  hdd  hia 
peace,  and  departed  on  the  morrow,  be* 
stowing  on  her  nothing  but  his  blessing, 
which,  in  fact,  except  the  gem,  was  all 
he  had  to  bestow.  With  many  doabts 
and  much  trembling  he  approached  the 
shop  of  a  lapidary  in  the  south-eastern  an* 
gle  of  the  great  bazaar ;  and  taking  oat 
the  jewel  from  his  bosom,  which  he  did 
with  the  nir  and  aspect  of  a  convicted 
thief,  he  presented  it  to  the  master,  and 
inquired  what  he  would  give  for  it.  The 
jeweler  was  one  of  those  crafty  and  omel 
men  who  build  up  their  own  opulence  on 
the  ruii)  of  others.  He  immeaiately  sud 
to  himself:  "  This  Arab  is  a  robber,  who 
has  broken  into  some  mosque  and  stolen 
this  marvelous  opal  from  the  sacred  trei^ 
sury.  I  will  threaten  to  take  him  before 
the  cadi ;  conscious  of  guilt,  he  will  effect 
his  escape,  and  the  gem  will  become  mine.*' 
But  the  delight  imparted  by  this  guilty 
scheme  could  not  repress  the  jeweler's 
admiration  for  the  cxti*aordinary  beaatj 
of  the  opal,  amid  the  streaks  of  whose 
clouds  the  cunning  hand  of  some  ancient 
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engraver  had  interwoven,  as  it  were,  the 
letters  of  the  Great  Name.    Sibbi,  though 
no  proficient  in  physiognomy,  yet   saw 
enough  in  the  jeweler's  face  to  warn  him 
of  his  danger,  and  while  he  turned  round 
and  loudly  gave  orders  to  a  slave  to  fetch 
the  toali^  or  police  magistrate,  the    poor 
Arab  snatched  the  opal  from  the  jeweler's 
hand,  and  rushed  forth  into  the  street, 
followed  by  the  wicked  master  of  the 
shop,  and  a  whole  posse  of  slaves,  shouting 
*'  Thief,  thief  I "     Sibbi's  worst  fears  now 
presented  themselves   to   his  mind,  and 
lent  wings   to  his  feet.     Dashing  along 
without  looking  before  him,  he  overthrew 
three  donkeys,  two  bUnd  men,  and  an  old 
female  cake-seller,  who  called  him  a  pig 
and  an  infidel,  and  preferred  sundry  accu- 
sations against  his  mnocent  mother,  now 
in  her  grave.     Sibbi  heeded  her  not,  but 
plunging  into  the  crowd,  he  found  him- 
self in  the  midst  of  a  procession  of  der- 
vishes who  struck  him  with  the  palms  of 
their  hands  for  interrupting  their  public 
devotions.     Escaping  from  these  ostenta- 
tious  penitents,   he  slipped  into  a  dark 
passage,  but  upon  emerging  at  its  further 
extremity  into  the  street,  he  found  himself 
face  to  face  with  the  jeweler,  who  was  in 
the  very  act  of  laying  his  complaint  before 
the  wah.     "  Ha !"  exclaimed  the  wretch, 
"  behold,  there  is  the  thief;  seize  him,  and 
you  will  find  the  gem  upon  his  person." 
An  aged  dervish,  with  long  white  beard 
and  majestic  countenance,  stood  by  chance 
close  to  Sibbi  as  the  words  of  this  accusa- 
tion were  uttered.   He  did  not  speak,  but 
giving  the  Arab  a  look,  unperceived  of 
the  bystanders,  held  his  hand  half-open 
by  his  side.     Understanding  his  meaning, 
Sibbi  put  the  opal  into  his  hand,  upon 
which,  calm  and  unperturbed,  the  dervish 
passed  on.     Reduced  to  his  original  pen- 
\iry,  Sibbi  felt  his  courage  revive.     "  Are 
you  mad  ?  "  he  exclaimed,  addressing  the 
jeweler     with    a    fearless    countenance. 
**  What  do  you  talk  of  ?     Gems  !     I  am 
na  Arab  so  poor  as  not  even  to  possess  an 
ssper.     Search  me,"  he  continued,  to  the 
w^ali,  "  and  you  will  immediately  perceive 
the  truth  of  my  statement.    The  worthy 
magistrate  had  learned,  in  the  course  of 
his  dealings  with  mankind,  to  distinguish 
an  honest  face  from  a  false  one.     "  I  be- 
lieve your  words,"  he  said  to  Sibbi ;  "  but 
be  frank  with  me :  something  has  passed 
between  you  and  this  jeweler ;   explain 
what  it  was,  and  you  have  the  assurance 
of  a  believer  in  the  Book  that  no  harm 


shall  befall  you  on  account  of  your  confi- 
dence." 

Thus  appealed  to,  the  unfortunate  Sibbi 
related  his  whole  story ;  upon  which  the 
wall's  countenance  assumed  a  terrible  ex- 
pression, and  he  exclaimed :  "  Verily,  the 
wickedness  of  mankind  is  great  1  I  took 
you  to  be  an  honest  man,  whereas  it  seems 
you  are  a  shameless  impostor.  Produce 
the  gem  instantly,  or  prepare  for  a  dun- 
geon, the  bastinado,  and  the  bow-string." 
In  spite  of  his  protestations,  Sibbi  was 
dragged  to  prison,  and  the  jeweler,  with 
all  his  friends,  was  invited  to  witness  his 
torture  and  execution  on  the  following 
day: 

Meanwhile  the  der\'ish,  who  lived  at 
the  college  of  the  Mosque  of  Flowers, 
shut  himself  up  in  his  oratory,  and  placed 
the  opal  before  him  on  a  table  of  black 
jasper.  Never  had  he  beheld  any  thing 
so  magnificent.  Nature,  when  making 
this  stone,  seems  to  have  chosen  as  a 
pattern  one  of  those  pearly  clouds  which, 
filled  with  soft  light,  hover  about  the  ris- 
ing moon,  veined,  streaked,  and  fretted 
with  the  pale  glimmer  of  the  dawn.  It 
has  upon  the  sight  the  effect  of  a  section 
of  the  sky  when  beauty  is  filling  it  to  over- 
flowing. But  in  the  estimation  of  the 
dervish,  the  loveliness  it  had  received 
from  the  hand  of  the  great  Archetype 
was  nothing  compared  with  the  charm 
derived  from  that  great  Archetype's  name, 
composed  of  four  letters — the  tetragram- 
maton  of  the  western  world — by  pronoun- 
cing which,  with  suitable  rites,  man  may 
command  the  services  of  all  spirits.  The 
dervish,  as  might  be  supposed,  was  no 
connoisseur  in  precious  stones,  but  being 
possessed  by  a  strong  sense  of  beauty,  his 
admiration  increased  as  he  placed  the 
opal  in  various  lights,  and  held  it  up  be- 
tween his  finger  and  thumb  towards  the 
sun.  Sparks  of  crimson,  purple,  and  vio- 
let appeared  to  flash  from  it  as  he  gazed, 
till  they  were  concentrated  and  lost  in  a 
ruby- colored  flame,  which  glanced  and 
coruscated  into  all  the  hues  of  the  rain- 
bow as  he  changed  the  position  of  the 
stone. 

Quitting  the  Medresi,  the  dervish  pro- 
ceeded to  the  house  of  an  honest  jeweler 
with  whom  he  had  long  been  acquainted, 
and  showinsc  him  the  opal,  demanded  to 
know  its  value.  "  It  is  worth  the  reve- 
nues of  a  pachalic,^'  replied  the  lapidary ; 
"  but  there  is  no  jeweler  in  Cairo  suflicient- 
ly  wealthy  to  purchase  it."    "  Supposing 
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it  were  shown  to  the  governor,"  inquired 
the  dervish,  "  might  he  not,  since  he  is 
extremely  rich,  be  inclined  to  buy  it  at 
its  full  value  ? "  "  I  would  not  be  the 
man,"  whispered  the  lapidary,  "  to  manage 
the  negotiation — he  would  certainly  seize 
upon  the  gem,  and  bastinado  me  to 
death."  "  What,  then,  is  to  be  done?" 
said  the  dervish  in  peri)lexity.  The  jew- 
eler mused  awhile,  and  then  exclaimed  : 
"There  is  here  in  Cairo  a  rich  merchant 
from  India,  who  loaves  to-night  with  the 
caravan  for  Syria :  he  will  buy  the  opal, 
antl  enrich  its  owner  with  fifty  thousand 
dinars  of  irold."  "  It  would  endow  a 
college,"  exclaimed  the  dervish.  "  It 
would  purchase  a  pachalic,"  rejoined  the 
lapidary.  These  suggestions  were  merely 
parenthetical.  The  jeweler  carried  the 
opal  to  the  merchant,  who  gave  for  it  a 
still  larger  sum  than  had  been  named. 
The  dervish,  when  he  had  received  the 
money,  oftered  to  reward  the  lapidary  for 
his  trouble ;  but  unless  he  could  purchase 
the  office  of  a  pacha,  he  was  already  suffi- 
ciently opulent  to  be  regardless  of  gain  : 
he  therefore  refused  the  dervish's  offer. 
The  latter,  causing  the  gold  to  be  tied  up 
in  two  leathern  basrs,  had  it  borne  before 
him  by  slaves  to  his  apartment  in  the  col- 
lege, where  he  carefully  locked  it  up.  lie 
then  proceeded  to  the  house  of  the  wali, 
who  was  asleep,  and  his  slaves,  apprehen- 
sive of  his  severity,  refused  to  wake  him. 
Being  questioned,  however,  they  infonnetl 
him  tliat  their  master  had  left  with  his 
lieutenant  orders  respecting  the  Arab, 
who,  according  to  the  best  of  their  belief, 
was  to  be  strangled  in  the  morning.  Hav- 
incT  received  this  cheerinoj  information,  the 
dervish  hastened  to  the  lieutenant's  house, 
and  found  him  surrounded  by  spies  and 
executioners,  and  furiously  intoxicated 
with  beng.  With  such  a  man  he  perceiv- 
ed there  was  nothing  to  be  done ;  so  he 
repaired  to  the  prison,  and  through  the 
influence  of  his  sacred  character,  easily 
obtained  admittance.  Havinc:  consulted 
with  Sibbi,  it  was  agreed  that  escape  from 
injustice  should  be  purchased  with  money. 
The  jailers  were  bribed ;  and  the  Arab 
ibund  himself  at  liberty  with  a  fortune 
larger  than  that  of  anv  other  mat)  in  Cairo. 
Leaving  the  bulk  of  his  property  in  the 
hands  of  the  dervish,  he  proceeded  to 
Constantinople,  where  he  purchased  from 
the  sultan  the  office  of  cadi,  and  returned 
to  reform  the  manners  of  his  native  coun- 
trv.     He  received  his  reward.     na.vin<j 


pronounced  a  righteous  judgment  in  a 
difficult  cause,  he  was  stabbed  by  the  un- 
successful suitor,  and  was  soon  followed 
to  the  grave  by  the  old  dervish.  The 
bags  of  dinars  became  the  property  of  the 
Mosque  of  Flowers,  and  were  employed 
in  building  that  beautiful  oratory  at  the 
door  of  which  two  hundred  poor  persons 
still  receive  a  loaf  daily  by  the  posthumoos 
charity  of  Sibbi. 

What  became  of  the  opal  ?  The  mer- 
chant who  had  purchased  it  was  killed 
near  Alexandria,  among  the  ruins  of 
which  the  gem  was  lost ;  some  years  Iv 
ter  it  was  picked  up  by  a  fellah,  who  sold 
it  for  two  or  three  piasters  to  Roboly,  the 
dragoman  of  the  French  consulate.  This 
man,  who  understood  nothing  of  its  value, 
asked  Hasselquist,  the  Swedish  traveler, 
how  much  it  might  be  worth,  but  receiv- 
ed no  satisfactory  answer.  It  afterwards 
passed  into  the  hands  of  Lirancourt, 
French  consul  at  Cairo,  who  carried  it  to 
Constantinople,  where  it  scorns  to  have 
been  bought  by  the  French  ambassador. 
Lastly,  some  time  before  the  Great  Rev- 
olution, it  became  the  property  of  the 
famous  Due  de  Nivernois,  who  used  to 
exhibit  it  to  admiring  visitors  at  his  gor- 
geous soirees  in  London.  According  to 
some,  it  at\erwards  i>assed  into  liussia; 
but  we  are  altogether  unable  to  trace  its 
fortunes  beyond  the  troubles  which  broke 
out  in  France  after  the  storming  of  the 
Bastile. 

Two  other  opals  havo  obtained  some 
celebrity  —  one,  which  belonged  to  the 
Emperor  Leopold  II.,  for  its  extraordina- 
ry size  and  beauty,  it  being  said  to  have 
been  an  inch  in  diameter ;  the  other,  for 
the  singular  adventures  with  which  it 
was  connected.  When  the  great  Afghan 
conqueror.  Nadir  Shah,  made  his  descent 
upon  India,  stormed  Delhi,  and  rendered 
himself  master  of  the  Peacock  Throne,  he 
is  said  to  have  entered  a  Hindoo  temple, 
where  he  was  inspired  with  admiration 
by  the  jewels  that  blazed  on  the  great 
idol.  Its  eyes  were  made  of  gems  of  dif- 
ferent colors,  and  one  of  them  was  an 
opal  of  rare  splendor  and  brilliance.  Eyen 
in  the  best  days  of  antiquity,  sculptors, 
when  fabricjiting  statues  of  the  god^ 
sometimes  formed  the  eyes  of  precious 
stones  ;  but  they  were  in  these  cases  ar- 
tistically made,  the  pupil  being  of  black 
jasper,  the  iris  of  turquoise,  and  the  white 
of  diamond ;  the  face,  neck,  and  bosom 
were  of  the  finest  ivory,  which  appeared 
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to  acquire  additional  fiiirness  by  contrast 
with  the  robes  of  gold  in  which  they  were 
folded,  and  which  in  one  instance  were 
valued  at  a  quarter  of  a  million  sterling. 
The  idols  of  India  have  been  chiefly  re- 
markable for  their  ugliness  and  grotesque 
magnificence.  The  Mohammedsins  abhor 
these  symbols  of  a  rude  superstition,  and 
it  has  always  been  one  of  their  chief 
claims  to  be  reijarded  as  reformers  to 
make  war  upon  the  gods  of  India  through 
their  images  and  fanes ;  but  Nadir  Shah 
was  instigated  much  less  by  piety  than  by 
cupidity.  Like  a  true  Oriental,  he  would 
have  ravaged  a  whole  continent  in  order 
to  render  himself  master  of  "what  the 
Asiatics  denominate  the  gem  of  gems — a 
milky  opal.  On  his  return  to  Persia,  the 
conqueror  was  careful  always  to  have  his 
jewel-caskets  with  him  in  his  tent ;  and  it 
nas  been  said  by  some  of  his  eastern  bio- 
graphers, that  after  cutting  oft'  the  popula- 
tion of  a  whole  city,  he  would  sit  down 
peacefully  in  the  cool  of  the  morning  to 
gaze  on  the  ensanguined  ruby,  the  deep 
vinous  yellow  of  the  beryl,  the  mimic 
flame  of  the  carbuncle,  or  the  soft  sweet 
green  of  the  emerald.  In  the  opinion  of 
most  men,  there  is  a  mystery  in  the  inte- 
rior structure  of  these  stones,  which,  when 
one  set  of  rays  strike  upon  them,  appear 
serene  and  calm  to  their  greatest  depths, 
whereas,  when  viewed  by  the  aid  of 
others,  they  flash  and  sparkle,  and  seem 
to  flood  the  surrounding  air  with  emitted 
splendors.  Nadir  was  fully  sensible  of 
the  charms  of  this  kind  of  poetry,  the 
only  thing,  perhaps,  except  power  and 
carnage,  that  could  strongly  move  his 
soul.  Charles  I.  of  England  was,  it  is  well 
known,  distinguished  as  a  virtuoso,  and 
laid  out  immense  sums  in  collecting  works 
of  art.  Among  his  curiosities  there  was 
an  engraved  diamond,  the  rarest  ever 
known,  which  was  probably  transported 
to  the  continent  by  Henrietta  Mana,  to 
purchase  powder  and  great  guns.  There 
it  fell  into  the  hands  of  a  French  traveler, 
who  carried  it  with  him  into  Persia,  and 
there  sold  it  for  a  large  sum  of  monsy  to 
the  shah.  When  the  House  of  Sefi  was  sub- 
verted by  Nadir,  this  exquisite  jewel  be- 
came his  property,  and,  in  all  likelihood, 
was  in  his  tent  with  the  great  opal  on  the 
morning  of  his  assassination.  Many  of  the 
crown  jewels  of  Persia  then  disappeared, 
having  no  doubt  been  stolen  by  the  sol- 
diers. We  now  lose  sight  of  the  opal 
till  it  reappears  in  Russi  i,  as  the  proper- 


ty  of   Prince   Potcmkln,   who   ennched 
himself  by  the  plunder  of  whole  provinces. 

In  ancient  times,  the  opal  occupied  the 
place  now  conceded  to  the  diamond, 
though  far  more  numerous  specimens  of 
ii  than  are  now  to  be  found  existed.  It 
was  a  special  favorite  among  the  Romans, 
and  the  senator  Nonnius,  during  the  pro- 
scriptions, was  offered  exemption  from  ex- 
ile if  he  would  relinquish  his  celebrated 
opal  to  Mark  Antony.  He  preferred 
banishment  with  his  gem,  to  Rome  with- 
out it ;  and  no  wonder,  when  we  consider 
into  whose  hands  supremacy  over  tho 
Eteraal  City  had  fallen.  Nonnius  probably 
chose  Egypt  for  his  place  of  exile,  and 
there  lost  the  jewel,  which,  after  more 
than  seventeen  hundred  years,  was  found 
in  the  reservoir  of  Achoris,  if  we  may,  in 
truth,  venture  to  identify  that  stone  with 
the  one  shortly  afterwards  discovered  in 
the  rubbish-mounds  of  Alexandria.  How- 
ever, it  is  only  by  conjecture  that  we  can 
attribute  the  opal  of  Koboly  to  the  sen- 
ator Nonnius.  The  descriptions  left  us  of 
the  ancient  gem  do  not  exactly  correspond 
with  those  given  of  the  modern  stone.  It 
had  an  olive  hue,  they  say,  when  exposed 
to  the  sun's  direct  beams,  but  became 
opaque  when  contemplated  in  its  slanting 
rays.  Placed  between  the  eye  and  the 
light,  it  assumed  a  deep  ruby  tinge, 
throwing  oft'  sparks  of  Are  in  parallel 
lines.  Many  of  these  peculiarities  may 
perhaps  be  attributed  to  the  force  of  im- 
agination, which  transforms  to  its  own 
likeness  every  object  in  nature. 

The  flaming  opal,  which  rivals  the  car- 
buncle, the  ruby,  and  the  chrysolite,  was 
once  found  in  various  parts  of  the  world, 
but  is  now  so  rare  that  it  has  been  doubt- 
ed by  some  lapidaries  whether  it  ever  ex- 
isted at  all.  We  ourselves,  however, 
have  seen  it  amid  a  collection  of  gems  in 
Itely,  where  it  occupied  the  chief  place. 
Most  of  its  neighbors  had  be^ii  engraved, 
and  owed  their  principal  value  to  the  skill 
of  some  ancient  artist  of  Corinth,  Rhodes, 
or  Sicyon ;  but  the  flaming  opal  lay  en^ 
shrined  in  its  own  beauty,  having  no  facets, 
but  simply  long  slab-like  planes  on  the 
side,  and  converging  into  a  crown  above. 
The  light  played  through  it  as  through 
the  intricacies  of  a  labyrinth,  reflected,  re- 
fracted, ascending,  descending,  and  glit- 
tering through  a  thousand  diminutive 
channels,  assuming  every  instant  new 
tints  and  hues  which  again  became  con- 
fused with  each  other. 
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An  extremelr  well-informed  traveler 
returning  from  the  East  brought  with  hini 
what  he  conceived  to  be  an  inimit'ible 
treasure.  This  was  a  flaming  opal  of  the 
largest  size  and  richest  brilliance,  but  on 
showing  it  to  a  jeweler  at  Florence,  he 
was  informed  that  it  was  only  the  imita- 
tion of  an  opal  in  glass.  He  had  embark- 
ed nearly  his  whole  fortune  in  this  ven- 
ture, and,  in  the  extremity  of  his  irritation 
and  disappointment,  determined  to  des- 
troy botli  the  false  gem  and  himself.  Late 
in  the  evening,  he  shut  himself  up  in  his 
apartment,  where  he  kindled  a  strong  fire 
of  charcoal,  into  which  he  resolved  to  cast 
the  glass,  and  then  to  choke  himself  with 
the  burning  embers.  He  took  the  beauti- 
ful imposture  into  his  hands,  which,  as  the 
light  of  the  lamp  fell  upon  it,  threw  off 
into  the  air  so  many  gorgeous  tints  that 
it  seemed  to  swim  m  a  sea  of  splendor. 
As  he  turned  it  round  and  held  it  up  be- 
fore his  eyes,  its  loveliness  increased — now 
a  bright  flame  played  in  its  center,  and 
now  a  white  incandescence  shot  along  its 
8ur£ice.  But  his  heart  was  steeled  against 


its  beauty,  and  he  was  abont  to  cast  it 
into  the  censer,  when  he  heard  a  gentle 
knock  at  the  door.  On  throwing  it  open, 
he  beheld  before  him  a  man  in  a  leathern 
garment,  begrimed  with  smoke  and  soot. 
"  I  bring  you,"  said  the  stranger,  "  a  wel- 
come piece  of  news — your  gem  is  no 
counterfeit;  I  heard  my  master  say  so 
after  you  left  his  shop  this  morning.  I  am 
an  admirer  of  precious  stones ;  and  have 
brought  you  this  intelligence,  lest  the 
despair  which  I  saw  in  your  countenance 
should  induce  you  to  inflict  some  injury 
on  the  noblest  opal  in  the  world."  The 
traveler,  in  raptures,  wonld  have  forced 
on  him  a  handsome  reward.  "  No,"  ex- 
claimed the  workman  ;  *'  I  only  desire  to 
behold  the  gem  once  more ;  to  take  it  in 
my  h(indR,  to  press  it  to  my  lips,  as  the 
most  precious  of  nature's  works."  He 
then  took  his  leave;  and  the  traveler, 
proceeding  to  Vienna,  sold  the  gem  to 
the  Fmperor.  This  was  the  famous  opal 
of  Leopold  II.,  whose  large  size  we  have 
mentioned  above. 


•  ^» 
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The  production  of  man  upon  the  earth 
is  the  greatest  witness  for  the  action  of 
the  supernatural  upon  nature.  It  is  ad- 
mitted on  all  hands,  that  he  is  the  latest, 
or  one  of  the  latest  animals.  How  he 
came,  science  knows  not ;  but  that  he  did 
not  come  in  the  ordinary-  way,  is  absolutely 
certain.  If  he  came  full  grown,  then  there 
was  a  miracle.  If  he  did  not  come  full- 
grown,  but  as  a  baby,  then  his  nursing  must 
have  been  miraculous ;  for  we  have  never 
heard  of  a  beast  that  could  be  safelv  in- 
trusted with  the  care  of  a  human  infant : 
and  if  such  a  beast  did  exist,  it  was  itself  a 
miracle ;  for  it  stands  out  contrary  to  all 
the  known  laws  of  the  nature  of  such  crea- 
tures. But  why  waste  time  with  this  ? 
Only  the  most  egregious  half-knowledge 


*  Conclu  led  from  page  SS. 


and  vacuity  combined  have  ever  resorted 
to  such  suppositions ;  and  unless  they  are 
true,  the  supernatural  has  been.  Science 
is  found  to  acknowledge  it ;  and  we  onlj 
ask :  ''*•  Why  not  confess  that  it  might  ap- 
pear again,  and  assume  other  forms  ?*' 

A  favorite  form  of  illustrating  the  oo- 
currence  of  the  miraculous  according  to 
some  higher  law  of  nature,  is  that  brought 
into  notice  by  Mr.  Babbage,  founded  upon 
his  calculating  engine.  This  instrument 
is  so  arranged,  that  it  will  count  by  snop 
cessive  units  until  it  has  reached  the  vast 
number  of  one  hundred  millions  and  one, 
when  a  new'  law  comes  into  operation, 
which  continues  for  a  lengthened  series, 
and  finally  gives  place  to  another  and 
another.  Now  if  this  is  meant  simply  to 
illustrate  the  fact  that  variations  may 
occur  without  permanently  disturbing  the 
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sequences  of  nature,  we  may  accept  it  for 
what  it  is  worth.  But  if  it  is  intended 
(as  it  is  sometimes  employed)  to  illustrate 
the  manner  in  which  the  universe  is  ar- 
ranged from  the  beginning  for  the  pro- 
duction of  so-called  miracles,  then  we 
affirm,  that  a  more  strangely  destractive 
illustration  has  never  been  used;  for  it 
can  not  be  shown  that  anv  such  thm<r  has 
ever  taken  place  in  God's  economy,  as 
Mr.  Babbarg^  shows  to  take  place  in  his 
engine.  So  far  as  we  can  know,  the  same 
laws  are  still  in  operation  which  existed 
from  the  beginning — there  is  no  change. 
But  the  movement  of  Mr.  Babbage's 
machine  produces  a  change  of  law  —  a 
change  so  far  permanent  that  the  old 
never  returns ;  and  if  the  new  fails,  it  is 
for  some  law  still  more  distant  from  the 
old.  In  fact,  the  only  law  which  per- 
manently govenis  it  is  a  law  of  change. 
Surely  no  maintainer  of  miracles  as  against 
natural  law  has  ever  thought  of  any  thing 
so  destructive  to  science,  or  so  revolu- 
tionary of  law,  as  this.  But  we  altogether 
protest  against  this  mechanical  view.  It 
is  a  piece  of  the  old  Naturalism,  which 
makes  God  no  more  than  a  skillful  ma- 
chinist, who  constructs  a  very  large  and  in- 
genious engine,  and,  having  set  it  in  mo- 
tion, stands  aside  to  see  it  grind  out  or- 
dinary occurrences  and  occasional  mira- 
cles. This  theory  will  not  satisfy  either 
cur  judgment  or  our  affections.  Our 
liearts  cry  out  for  "  the  living  God ;"  for 
XI  God  who  is  not  less  but  more  than  His 
own  creature ;  for  a  Ruler  whose  adminis- 
Tration  is  a  present  power,  and  who  can 
cuspend,  adapt,  or  modify  at  will  that 
constitution  of  nature  which  He  has  been 
I)leased  to  give.  This  view  does  not  dis- 
"^urb  the  order  of  the  world ;  it  does  not 
interfere  in  pennanence  with  the  beauti- 
ful and  harmonious  adjustment  of  forces 
^nd  laws ;  while  at  the  same  time  it  pre- 
serves us  from  the  other  ertor  of  binding 
'tap  the  Divine  Being  in  the  chains  of  his  own 
tstereotyped  unalterable  system — a  system 
in  which  there  is  no  place  reserved  for 
liimself,  no  sphere  for  the  further  and  con- 
stant operation  of  his  character  and  will. 

We  come  now  to  the  third  distinction : 
a  miracle  is  superhuman.  This  does  not 
require  much  elaboration ;  as,  whether  we 
admit  the  existence  of  a  miracle  or  not, 
we  agree  that  it  must  be  something  be- 
yond human  power  to  effect.  But  we 
make  the  remark  lest  any  should  fancv 
^hat,  because  man  can  come  in  with  his 


action  upon  the  processes  of  nature,  from 
without  and  from  above,  he  can  therefore 
perfonn  a  miracle.  We  agree  with  Dr. 
Bushnell,  that  man  acts  supematurally  on 
nature ;  and  we  have  used  his  action  as 
an  illustration,  but  without  the  most  re- 
mote intention  of  regarding  his  power  as 
miraculous. 

As  to  the  close  of  our  definition,  that  a 
miracle  witnesses  to  a  messenger  or  his 
message,  and  in  character  harmonizes  with 
the  message,  we  have  it  also  from  the 
Scriptures.  When  Moses  was  commanded 
to  appear  before  Pharaoh,  he  expressed  his 
douot  whether  Pharaoh  would  believe ; 
and  God  gave  him  a  sign  by  changing  his 
rod  into  a  serpent,  which  he  should  repeat 
before  the  King.  (Exod.  4  :  1-3.)  Phar 
raoh  demanded  a  miracle  as  evidence  that 
he  had  a  Divine  commission,  and  he 
worked  it.  (Exod.  7  :  9,  10.)  Miracles 
were  the  expected  accompaniments  of  a 
messenger  of  God  ;  and  lience  we  find  in 
Deut.  13  :  1-5,  and  18  :  20-22,  God  spe- 
cifies the  criteria  by  which  such  works 
should  be  judged.  Elijah  placed  the 
great  controversy  between  God  and  Baal 
upon  the  issue  of  a  miracle.  (1  Kings  18  : 
21-39.)  And  a  greater  than  all  these, 
the  Lord  Jesus  himself  rests  his  claims 
to  our  belief  upon  the  same  ground. 
When  John's  disciples  came  to  him  to 
inquire,  "  Art  thou  he  that  should  come, 
or  look  we  for  another?"  his  reply  was 
in  deeds.  "And  in  the  same  hour  he 
cured  many  of  their  infirmities  and 
plagues,  and  of  evil  spirits;  and  unto 
many  that  were  blind  he  gave  sight. 
Then  Jesus  answering  said  unto  them.  Go 
your  way,  and  tell  John  what  things  ye  have 
seen  and  heard ;  how  that  the  blind  see, 
the  lame  walk,  the  lepers  are  cleansed, 
the  deaf  hear,  the  dead  are  raised,  to  the 
poor  the  gospel  is  preached.  And  bless- 
ed is  he,  whosoever  shall  not  be  ofiTended 
in  me."  (Luke  7  :  21-23.^  And  when 
subsequently  addressing  the  unbelieving 
Jews  on  a  critical  occasion  :  he  said  :  "  & 
I  do  not  the  works  of  my  Father,  believe 
me  not.  But  if  I  do,  though  ye  believe 
not  me,  believe  the  works :  that  ye  may 
know,  and  believe,  that  the  Father  is  in 
me,  and  I  in  him."  (John  10  :  37,  38.) 
It  has  lately  become  fashionable  in  certain 
quarters  to  say,  that  Christ  himself  made 
no  account  of  miracles,  nay,  even  made 
light  of  them,  and  rather  directed  men's 
minds  to  spiritual  truths.  This  belongs 
to  that  class  of  misrepresentations  which 
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have  much  cun'cncv,  because  they  look  so 
like  the  truth.  It  is  true  that  tfesus  did 
rebuke  the  vulcrar  longing  for  wonders, 
when  he  said :  '*  Except  ye  see  signs  and 
wonders,  ye  will  not  believe."  (John 
4  :  48.)  But  the  reader  will  see  that  this 
was  in  Galilee,  after  his  return  from  Je- 
rusalem, when  the  fame  of  his  mighty 
works  at  the  capital  had  gone  before  him, 
and  a  nobleman  came  to  ask  him  to  heal 
his  son.  The  last  time  Jesus  had  appeared 
near  to  Cana,  where  he  then  was,  his 
townsmen  had  cast  him  out.  Now  Galilee 
was  reaily  to  receive  him  for  the  sake  of 
his  mighty  works,  though  previously  it 
had  rejected  him  when  he  only  spoke 
blessed  words.  The  occasion  demanded 
a  severe  rebuke  to  those  who  only  looked 
upon  a  miracle  as  a  mere  exertion  of  pow- 
er. When  the  Jews  asked  a  sign  from 
heaven,  he  gave  no  heed  to  their  demand. 
It  was  not  his  design  to  show  them  some- 
thing which  would  make  them  srare  with 
astonishment,  but  which  had  no  character 
in  harmony  with  his  office  and  work. 
Such  a  taste  for  miracles  as  wished  them 
separated  from  truth,  or  which  looked  for 
them  as  mere  wonders  in  the  sky,  Christ 
did  make  light  of.  He  came  not  into  the 
world  to  gratify,  but  to  save  it.  His  test 
was,  "  If  I  do  not  the  works  of  my  Father, 
believe  me  not ;"  and  this  test  involves 
miracles,  but.  such  as  should  be  recognized 
as  the  works  of  his  Father.  Miracles, 
then,  as  we  view  them,  are  witnesses  to 
the  claims  of  a  messenger.  Of  the  ac- 
cordance of  Christ's  miracles  with  his 
message,  we  shall  treat  toward  the  close. 
The  credibility  of  miracles  now  demands 
our  attention.  To  those  who  were  spec- 
tators of  the  events,  nothing  more  was 
necessarv  than  to  satisfv  themselves  that 
they  were  not  deceived,  that  no  imposi- 
tion hail  been  practiced  upon  them  ;  and 
in  most  cases  of  the  Gospel  miracles  this 
wouM  be  no  difficult  task.  But  for  those 
who  live  at  a  later  time,  the  belief  in  mi- 
racles must  depend  upon  credible  testimo- 
ny. Here,  however,  we  are  encountered 
at  the  outset  by  what  skepticism  has  re- 
garded, ever  since  its  invention,  as  an 
argument  of  invincible  force.  In  ^fr. 
Hume's  &say  ofi  Miracles^  he  arrays  our 
experience  of  the  constancy  of  nature's 
phenomena  against  our  belief  in  miracles, 
uy  an  argument  which  may  be  thus  sum- 
marily expressed  :  "  We  have  experience 
of  the  cotistancy  and  regularity  ot  the  se- 
quences of  nature,  but  we  have  not  equal 


experience  of  the  truthfiilnen  of  man. 
Whether  is  it  more  probable,*  that  the 
course  of  nature  should  bo  altered,  or  that 
man  should  tell  a  lie  ?"  And  Mr.  Hume 
regards  it  as  more  probable  that  wen 
should  lie.  Manv  answers  have  been 
given  to  this  celebrated  argument;  but 
though  it  has  been  often  refuted,  it  has  a 
marvelous  vitality.  Mr.  Ilume^s  use  of 
the  term  "  experience"  is  rather  sophisti- 
cal. If  he  meant  universal  expenence, 
then  his  argument  is  a  petUio  principii  ; 
for  it  assumes  the  point  in  debate.  But 
it  is  contradicted  by  all  witnesses  of  mira- 
cles, who  say,  that  their  experience  is  that 
nature's  constancy  has  been  violated.  If 
he  meant  Ms  own  experience,  then  he 
must  have  been  present  in  all  times  and 
countries  ;  he  must  have  seen  all  forces  in 
operation,  and  must  have  known  all  the 
laws  which  controlled  them  ;  or  even,  on 
his  own  showing,  when  referring  to  the 
people  of  India  disbelieving  in  the  exis- 
tence of  ice,  he  "  can  not  reasonably  be 
positive."  And  if  he  meant  that  miracles 
are  contrary  to  general  experience,  it  is 
not  denied.  But  it  proves  nothing ;  for  if 
ninety  men  protested  that  they  had  never 
seen  a  miracle,  and  ten  men  protested  that 
they  had,  the  evidence  of  the  ninety  would 
be  of  no  avail  against  the  ten,  unless  the}^ 
had  equal  opportunity  of  being  present  in 
the  same  place,  and  of  seeing  and  jud^ng; 
for  nothing  Ls  contrary  to  the  experience 
of  any  one,  unless  he  has  had  the  oppor- 
tunity of  experience  where  others  had,  and 
has  failed  to  realize  the  same.  But  anoth- 
er re})ly  has  occurred  to  us.  How  did 
Mr.  Hume  collect  this  general  experience  f 
It  was  not  his  own ;  he  had  not  been  able 
to  collect  it  in  pei*son  from  all  men ;  and 
even  if  he  had,  it  is  still  but  matter  of  tes> 
timony;  and  as  he  had  not,  much  of  it 
must  be,  of  course,  testimony  at  second, 
or  third,  or  thousandth  hand,  and  there- 
fore liable,  in  various  degrees,  to  the  same 
failure  of  truthfulness  with  aU  other  testi- 
mony. So  that  the  argument  is  at  length 
reduced  to  a  conflict  of  testimonies,  Sir. 
HumeV  own  experience  being  the  nldmate 
determinant ;  and  as  his  experience  was 
that  men  are  sadly  given  to  lying,  we  do 
not  see  how  it  will  greatly  assist  the  de- 
cision :  we  rather  think  it  destroys  the 
whole  force  of  his  reasoning.  Apply  it  to 
the  following.  "It  is  experience  onlv,** 
he  tells  us,  "  which  gives  authority  to  hu- 
man testimony  ;  and  it  is  the  same  expe- 
rience which  assures  us  of  the  laws  of  na- 
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ture.  When,  therefore,  these  two  kinds  fact  could  operate  to  the  rejection  of  the 
of  exj>erience  are  contrary,  we  have  no-  whole;  and  one  is  led  to  suspect,  that  an 
thing  to  do  but  subtract  the  one  from  the  abhorrence  of  every  thing  savoring  of  re- 
other,  and  we  have  an  opinion  either  on  ligion  had  more  to  do  with  Mr.  Hume's 
one  side  or  the  other,  with  that  assurance  rejection  of  miracles  than  any  defect  of 
which  arises  from  the  remainder.     But  evidence. 

according  to  the  principle  here  explained.  Again  ;  we  think  that,  with  the  single 
this  subtraction  with  regard  to  all  popular  exception  of  the  universality  both  of  the 
religions  amounts  to  an  entire  annihilation ;  miracle  and  the  testimony,  we  can  produce 
and  therefore  we  may  establish  it  as  a  strongerevidence  for  the  miracles  of  Scrip- 
maxim,  that  no  human  testimony  can  have  ture  than  that  which,  in  this  non-religious 
such  force  as  to  prove  a  miracle,  and  make  and  quite  aimleiss  and  purposeless  wonder, 
it  a  just  foundation  for  any  system  of  re-  would  be  sufficient  to  satisfy  Mr.  Hume, 
ligion."  But  where  is  the  force  of  this  We  preface  our  arguments  by  the  com- 
conclusion,  if  it  is  all  in  the  end  an  expe-  mon-sense  and  masterly  reply  of  Dr. 
rience  of  human  testimony  ?  It  is  only,  Paley : 
however,  to  miracles  wrought  in  support 

that  Mr.  Hume  objects.     On  this  subject  "  ^"'  *^®  ^^^^  consideration  which,  indepen- 

he  is  very  explicit.     "  I  beg  the  limitations  <iently  of  every  other,  oonrinces  me  that  there  is 

k«^^  ^^Ar.  ™,,  Ur.  ««^«^i,tL;i    «,k«,«  T  -«,.  DO  solid  foundation  m  Mr.  Hume  s  conclusion,  is 

here  made  may  be  remarked,  when  I  say  ^^^  ^jj^^^j     .  y^y^^^  ^  ^^^^^^  .^   ^^^  ^^  ^ 

that  a  miracle  can  never  be  proved  so  as  mathematician,  the  first  he  docs  with  it  is  to  try 
to  be  the  foundation  of  a  system  of  relig-  it  upon  a  simple  case ;  and  if  it  produces  a  false 
ion."  He  acknowledges  "  that  otherwise  result,  he  is  sure  that  there  must  be  some  mis- 
there  mav  possibly  be  miracles,  or  viola-  take  in  the  demonstration.  Now,  to  proceed  in 
tions  of  the  usual  course  of  nature,  of  such  this  way  with  what  may  be  called  Mr.  Hume's 
a  kind  as  to  admit  of  proof  from  human  theorem.  If  twelve  men,  whose  probity  and 
testimony;"  and  funiishcs  the  foUowing  good  sense  I  had  ong  known,  should  seriously 
•11  ^  -.•  LcriM  n  .!_  ^  and  circumstantially  relate  to  me  an  account  of  a 
lUustration:  *^Thns  suppose  all  authors,  miracle  wrought  bJfore  their  eyes,  and  in  which 
m  all  languages,  agree,  that  from  the  first  it  was  impossible  that  they  should  be  deceived ; 
of  January,  1600,  there  was  a  total  dark-  if  the  governor  of  the  country,  hearing  a  rumor 
ness  over  the  whole  earth  for  eight  days,  of  the  account,  should  call  these  men  into  his 
Suppose  that  the  tradition  of  this  extraor-  presence,  and  offer  them  a  short  proposal,  either 
dinar V   event   is    still   strong   and   lively  to  confess  the  iniposture,  or  submit  to  be  tied  up 

among  the  people ;  that  all  travelers  who  ^  *  f^^\  '^/  ^^.^V^i?''  "^  refuse  with  one  voice 

^.®/.       ^«*.'            ^'u*  to  acknowledge  that  there  existed  any  falsehood 

return  from  foreign  countnes  bring  us  ac-  ^^  imposture  in  the  case;  if  this  threat  were 

coimts  ot  the  same  tradition,  without  the  communicated  to  them  separately,  yet  with  no 

least   variation    or   contradiction.     It    is  different  effect ;  if  it  was  at  last  executed ;  if  I 

evident  that  our  present  philosophers,  in-  myself  saw  them,  one  after  another,  consenting 

stead  of  doubting  the  fact,  ought  to  re-  to  be  racked,  burnt,  or  strangled,  rather  than 

ceive  it  as  certain,  and  ou<rht  to  search  P"^^  "P  the  truth  of  their  account ;  still,  if  Mr. 

for  the  causes  whence  it  might  be  derived.  S"™®'^  1"^^^  r""  ™7  ^"1^®^^  *™  "  u  t^,^«l'«^o 

TK^  ^i«^«,r   /v^..*««*:^«    ««i   .i:„«^i  .♦s^^  «*•  them.     Now  I  undertake  to  say,  that  there  is 

The  decay,  comiption,  and  dissolution  ot  ^^^  ^  ^^^^^^  .^  ^^^  ^^^j^  who  would  not  be- 

nature  is  an  event  rendered  probable  by  ^jeve  them,  or  who  would  defend  such  incredu- 

80  many  analogies,  that  any  phenomenon  iity.'» 
which  seems  to  have  a  tendency  towards 

that  catastrophe  comes  within  the  reach  Now  this  is  just  the  case  of  the  apostles 

of  human  testimony,  if  that  testimony  be  of  the  Lord  Jesus,  but  put  in  its  weakest 

very  extensive  and  uniform.''  form,  except  as  appealing  to  an  ere-wit- 

Mr.  Hume  had  evidently  a  great  love  ness  of  their  suffering  testimony.     Let  the 

for  the  vast.    Tlie  whole  world  must  be  miracle  be  the  resurrection  of  Christ  from 

affected,  and   all  men  must  testify.     This  the  dead — the  great  foundation  miracle  of 

might  be  sufllcient  to  satisfy  any  man.  Christianity.     It  was  a  sensible  event,  in 

But  we  can  not  see  why  the  satisfaction  which  it  was  impossible  for  these  men  to 

should  be  diminished  if  it  were  a  current  be  mistaken.     They  had  been  for  a  nnra- 

part  of  the  report,  that  the  darkness  oc-  ber  of  years  with  Jesus,  and  knew  him 

curred   in   obedience  to   the  voice  of  a  thoroughly.     He  had  been  crucified  be- 

prophet,  and  in  attestation  of  a  certain  fore  their  eyes,  and  pronounced  dead  by 

religious  truth.     It  seems  diflicult  to  un-  those  whose  duty  it  was  to  ascertain  the 

derstand  in  what  manner  that  additional  fact,  and  who  were  his  enemies.    He  had 
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been  burled  by  secret  disciples ;  but  care 
was  taken  that  no  one  should  steal  his 
body,  and  that  no  imposture  should  re- 
sult: the  governor's  seal,  and  a  Roman 
guard,  secure  us  against  such  imposture. 
His  disciples  did  not  expect  his  resurrec- 
tion, their  hopes  were  utterly  stricken 
down  by  his  death  ;  so  that,  when  intelli- 
gence of  the  fact  that  he  was  risen  reached 
them,  they  were  astonished  and  confound- 
ed ;  even  the  very  joy  of  many  when  they 
saw  him  produced  that  trembling  anxiety 
of  doubt  which  hangs  over  the  mind  in  tlie 
presence  of  some  great  and  unexpected 
good.  He  visited  and  abode  with  them 
for  the  space  of  forty  days  ;  and  then,  ac- 
cording to  their  testimony,  was  taken  up 
before  their  eyes  into  heaven.  It  was  no 
vision  of  a  moment,  which  immediately 
departed  when  they  had  cleared  their 
sight ;  but  in  their  belief — and  they  had 
abundant  opportunity  of  testing  it — a  real, 
substantial  resurrection  of  their  Lord  and 
Master.  This  was  their  position  in  rela- 
tion to  it.  If  they  were  deceived,  they 
were  self-deceived ;  they  could  not  fail  to 
be  conscious  of  it:  they  were  even  the 
most  self-conscious  self-deceivers  that  ever 
existed. 

Now  let  us  look  on  the  other  part  of 
the  evidence.  Those  men  who,  during 
the  life  of  their  Master  and  his  residence 
with  them,  wore  so  timid,  and  irresolute, 
and  ignorant,  all  at  once  became  bold  and 
enlightened.  Ten  days  after  he  was  taken 
away  from  them,  they  proclaimed  his 
resurrection  in  the  very  city  where  it  had 
occurred ;  they  proclaimed  it  as  a  demon- 
stration of  his  Messiahship :  they  were 
brought  before  the  Sanhedrim  which  con- 
demned him,  were  charged  not  to  speak 
in  his  name,  were  scourged,  imprisoned, 
threatened;  and  yet  still  they  desiste<l 
not ;  but  daily,  and  with  all  publicity,  and 
for  many  years,  until  most  of  them  died 
as  martvrs  to  their  testimonv,  they  con- 
tinued.  The  testimony  was  borne  clearly, 
emphatically,  with  the  most  entire  har- 
niony;  there  was  no  retraction,  not  a 
renegade  in  their  ranks.  It  brought  them 
no  honor,  no  wealth,  no  comfort,  no 
human  estimation.  They  were,  as  the 
result  of  their  ])osition  in  relation  to  this 
testimony,  devoted  to  unparelleled  labors 
and  privations,  to  sufferings  and  to  death. 
Is  Dryden^s  question  inappropriate  here  ? 

"  How  or  why 
Should  all  conspire  to  cheat  us  with  a  lie  ? 
UnaskxKi  their  pains,  ungrateful  their  advice; 
Starring  their  gains,  and  martyrdom  their  priee.** 


Does  not  the  altogether  ringolar  conduct 
of  these  men  more  command  our  faith 
in  their  truthfulness,  than  the  contrariety 
to  experience  of  the  £ict  to  which  thej 
testified  restrains  it  ? 

Nor  is  this  all.  These  men,  in  whom 
a  very  singular  mii'acle  is  wrought  to 
make  them  what  they  became,  were  never 
encountered  by  a  single  opposing  testi- 
mony. If  such  could  have  been  produoedi 
it  would.  The  Sanhedrim  felt  tne  neces- 
sity of  silencing  them.  They  knew 
whereto  this  belief  would  tend:  "Ye 
intend  to  bring  this  man's  blood  upon 
us."  They  saw  that  if  Jesus  had  risen, 
they  were  murderers — murderers  of  the 
Messiah,  and,  therefore,  the  vilest  of  mis- 
creants. This  was  a  sufficient  motive  to 
lead  them  to  get  up  a  contrary  testimony; 
and  if  Christ^s  body  was  not  risen,  but 
stolen,  or  in  their  hands,  it  was  easy.  If 
they  had  the  body,  why  not  produce  it, 
and  confound  the  liars  ?  If  it  were  stolen, 
why  not  produce  the  evidence  of  the  fact, 
and  confront  the  robbers  ?  But  they  did 
no  such  thing.  Could  any  thing  more 
fully  declare,  that  the  testimony  of  the 
disciples  was  incapable  of  refutadon? 
The  Sanhedrim  did  not  decline  to  confute, 
because  the  thing  was  trifling — ^they  felt 
it  otherwise — ^nor  yet  because  the  report 
(as  Mr.  Ilume  insinuates)  soon  ceased  of 
itself,  or  became  ineffective;  for  it  was 
preached  through  all  Jerusalem,  and  made 
thousands  of  converts.  Its  importance 
was  felt ;  and  that  it  was  so,  is  proved 
bv  the  rigor  of  the  persecution  against  it. 
What  can  we  conclude,  but  that  its  irre- 
sistible truth  was  felt,  when  it  proceeded 
without  a  show  of  contradiction  from 
those  whose  whole  interest  was  involved 
in  proving  it  false?  Thus,  its  first  and 
greatest  enemies,  bound  by  their  position, 
their  fame,  their  character,  and  their  in- 
terest, to  prove  its  falsehood,  virtoatty 
testify  to  its  truth  by  their  rilence  ;  an^ 
in  every  punishment  mflicted  on  its  main- 
tain crs  proclaim  aloud  their  utter  inoom- 
I  petence  to  produce  a  witness  against  It. 
j  Is  there  not  a  miracle  wrought  in  these 
I  men  too,  such  as  might  lead  Mr.  Home 
^  to  conclude,  that  they  were  actine  in 
I  direct  contrariety  to  idl  we  know  of  the 
principles  of  human  nature  ?  Is  not  the 
.  miracle  of  tlie  resurrection  itself  as  easy 
;  of  belief  as  the  miracles  wrought  in  these 
I  two  classes  of  men,  supposing  it  had  not 
I  taken  place  ? 
I     Again :  the  disciples  not  only  preaohad 
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this  fact  in  Jerusalem,  and  thoughout  Asia 
Minor,  and  many  portions  of  Europe, 
without  ever  meeting  a  contradiction,  out 
also  published,  within  the  lives  of  that 
generation,  a  number  of  narratives  of 
Christ's  life,  filled  with  accounts  of  super- 
natural works  wrought  by  him  in  public. 
These  accounts,  given  independently,  are 
characterized  by  a  marked  substantial 
agreement.  Their  apparent  discrepancies 
have  all  been  satisfactorilv  reconciled ; 
while  the  existence  of  such  discrepancies  is 
itself  a  proof  of  genuineness,  as  it  evinces 
independence,  and  forbids  the  supposition 
of  collusion.  In  these  narratives,  he  is  re- 
presented as  pointing  to  these  works  in 
evidence  of  his  high  claims ;  men  are  repre- 
sented as  believing  in  consequence  of  them, 
that  he  was  "a  Teacher  come  from  God," 
and  also  "  that  great  Prophet  that  should 
4X)me  into  the  world  ;"  and  his  enemies  are 
represented  as  repeatedly  acknowledging 
"th©  reality  of  his  miraculous  works,  either 
in  controversy  with  himself,  when  they 
ascribed  them  to  the  power  of  Beelzebub, 
or  in  stirring  each  other  up  to  take  away 
lis  life.  But  though  these  books  were 
published  among  them,  there  never  was 
nn  attempt  at  refutation.  And  subse- 
quently, even  when  Christianity  had,  in  a 
great  measure,  conquered  the  then  civilized 
world,  and  arguments  were  used  against 
it  by  some  of  the  most  acute  and  able 
adversaries  Heathenism  could  furnish,  they 
had  no  contemporary  contradiction  to 
advance.  Celsus  and  Porphyry,  while 
sometimes  denying  the  supernatural  ac- 
counts, and  always  trying,  with  bitter 
reviling,  to  make  them  appear  false,  are 
both  compelled  to  acknowledge  their 
reality,  but  ascribe  them,  with  the  late 
Jews,  to  magic.  Hierocles,  the  governor 
of  Bithynia,  under  Diocletian,  about 
A.D.  300,  wrote  ao^ainst  Christianity;  but, 
incapable  of  denymg  these  works,  opposed 
to  them  the  fictitious  works  of  Apollo- 
nius;  and,  when  he  could  not  thus  ac- 
complish the  perversion  of  the  Christians, 
incited  his  master  to  persecute  them. 
Jamblichus  published  the  life  of  Pytha- 
goras, eight  hundred  years  after  that 
philosopher's  life  had  ended,  setting  off 
its  reports  of  wonderful  works  against 
those  of  Christ.  What  can  be  more  sat- 
isfactory than  these  tacit  testimonies, 
where  every  feeling  which  led  the  men 
to  write  would  have  led  them  to  over- 
throw if  they  had  the  power?  Is  this 
not  evidence  worthy  of  belief,  that  a  few 


poor,  trembling  men  should  become  sud- 
denly ins})ired  with  unwonted  knowledge 
and  courage,  preach  and  publish  these 
truths  which  reflected  upon  enemies  in 
power,  leaving  every  where  thousands  of 
converts  to  suflfer  and  die  for  the  truth 
of  their  testimony ;  and,  through  all  the 
centuries  when  their  testimony  could  have 
been  contradicted,  if  false,  should  have  it 
positively  believed  or  tacitly  admitted? 
Assuredlv,  when  friends  and  enemies, 
alike  against  their  own  interests,  proclaim 
or  admit  the  facts  upon  which  depended 
a  revolution  in  the  religious  thought  of 
the  world,  we  have  an  amount  and  cha- 
racter of  evidence  superior  far  to  Mr. 
Hume's  supposed  consent  of  all  writers  of 
all  countries  to  a  fact  of  no  human  interest 
whatever,  and  where  no  motive  existed 
to  produce  contradiction. 

But  we  rest  not  merely  on  all  this.  We 
have,  over  and  above,  the  existence  of 
that  Christianity,  whose  foundation  was 
laid  in  these  works.  This  is  the  witness, 
to  the  present  day,  of  the  truth  of  the  his- 
tory from  which  we  have  drawn,  and  the 
satisfactoriness  of  which  no  intelligent 
and  honorable  skeptic  can  resist.  The 
story  at  which  Mr.  Hume  wonld  sneer, 
won  its  way.  Its  preachers,  unlearned 
and  unarmed,  without  the  sustenance  of 
any  human  power,  and  giving  themselves 
up  to  labors,  dangers,  and  death,  won  for 
it  a  place  in  the  belief  of  men.  It  grew 
and  spread.  Ancient  religions  were  dis- 
placed by  it,  and  disappeared.  Proud 
philosophies,  after  attempts  to  modify, 
that  they  may  more  successfully  oppose, 
its  progress,  are  compelled  to  pass  into 
oblivion.  The  mightiest  empire  the  world 
has  seen,  after  using  all  the  resources  of 
its  power  for  centuries  to  crush  this 
humanly  unsupported  thing,  itself  suc- 
cumbs, and  the  banner  of  the  cross  floats 
over  the  armies  of  Rome.  And  now, 
wherever  intelligence  spreads,  and  science 
is  cultivated,  and  progress  realized,  the 
religion  which  reposes  upon  these  facts  is 
the  highest  thotight  of  the  loftiest  minds, 
and  the  one  inspiring  impulse  of  the  no- 
blest and  most  beneficent  deeds.  How  is 
this  ?  The  miracle  of  the  resurrection,  or 
any  or  all  of  the  Gospel  miracles  together, 
is  but  a  trifling  contradiction  to  experience 
in  comparison  with  this,  if  truth  and  di- 
vine power  had  not  accomplished  it.  That 
men  should,  at  the  bidding  of  a  few  fanati- 
cal impostors,  abandon  their  most  sacred 
convictions,  leave  their  most  cherished 
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vices,  surrender  their  dearest  pleasures, 
render  themselves  obnoxious  to  punish- 
ment and  death,  resign  their  hopes  of  the 
present,  and  look  for  their  reward  only  in 
the  future :  that  this  should  be  done,  not 
only  by  the  outcast,  and  poor,  and  ignor- 
ant, but  by  the  thoughtful,  the  learned, 
the  men  of  imperial  intellect,  the  judge, 
the  warrior,  and  the  prince,  until  the  most 
sagacious  of  emperors  felt  that,  whatever 
its  numerical  position,  Christianity  was 
the  greatest  power  in  the  empire,  and  on 
its  universal  adoption  depended  the  integ- 
rity and  stability  of  the  Roman  greatness  : 
these  are  facts  incoinj)arably  more  won- 
derful than  the  original  facts  to  which  the 
preachers  of  Christianity  witnessed.  The 
man  who,  with  this  evidence  before  him, 
hesitates  to  receive  the  witness  to  the 
miracles  of  Jesus  Christ,  is  either  wanting 
in  candid  consideration,  or  in  those  facul- 
ties which  are  essential  to  the  true  belief 
in  any  thing  beyond  the  evidence  of  his 
senses. 

Having  now  treated  of  the  nature  and 
credibility  of  the  miracles  of  the  New 
Testament,  it  is  time  we  should  turn  our 
thoughts  to  their  relations  to  the  Christian 
faith.  And  here  a  question  of  extraordi- 
nary interest,  which  we  can  not  pass  by, 
meets  us  on  the  threshold.  Are  all  works 
which  are  sensible,  supernatural,  and 
superhuman,  to  be  regarded  as  Divine ;  or 
are  the  terms  which  are  used  throughout 
the  Scriptures  to  designate  the  works  of 
God  used  also  to  designate  other  works, 
not  God's  ?  It  is  well  known  that  reports 
of  miraculous  events  are  among  the  com- 
monplaces of  the  religions  of  mankind; 
and  it  is  well  known  also,  that  many 
divines  have  been  afraid  of  admitting  that 
any  work  could  wear  to  man  the  appear- 
ance of  a  miracle,  and  have  a  real  charac- 
ter, if  it  were  not  divine ;  and  therefore 
they  have  defined  a  miracle  to  be  "  a  di- 
vine work,"  and  have  excluded  all  other 
things,  however  attested,  as  juggleries,  or 
impositions  on  sense.  Perhaps,  indeed, 
this  is  at  present  the  current  belief.  When 
such  a  man  as  Dr.  Wardlaw  could  teach 
his  students  to  the  close  of  life  what  ap- 
pears on  this  subject  in  his  posthumously 
published  Systematic  Theology^  we  may 
expect  that  the  general  sentiment  will  not 
be  much  higher  or  more  courageous.  But 
the  Scriptures  are  more  fearless  than  the 
theologians ;  and  though  many,  and  those 
among  the  highest,  are  on  the  other  side, 
it  must  be  confessed  that  Dr.  Wardlaw 


was  in  the  majority.  If,  then,  we  tal 
the  Scriptures  for  our  guide,  (and  we  ai 
add  residing  those  who  do,)  we  find  tb 
they  distinctly  admit  the  possibility  of  tl 
signs  of  an  idolatrous  prophet  coming  \ 
pass.  Let  us  look  at  Deut.  13  :  1-6 :  "  1 
there  arise  among  you  a  prophet^  or 
dreamer  of  dreams,  and  giveth  thee  a  aig 
or  a  wonder ;  and  the  sign  or  the  wondi 
come  to  pass,  whereof  he  spake  unto  the 
saying :  Let  us  go  after  other  gods,  whic 
thou  hast  not  known,  and  let  ns  sen 
them :  thou  shalt  not  hearken  unto  tl 
words  of  that  prophet,  or  that  dreami 
of  dreams :  for  the  Lord  your  God  pro 
eth  you,  to  know  whether  ye  love  tl 
Lord  your  God  with  all  your  heart  an 
with  all  your  soul."  The  seqnel  ehoi* 
that  that  prophet  should  be  put  to  deatl 
who  could  turn  them  away  from  him  wl 
had  brought  them  up  out  of  the  land  < 
Eg^pt ;  and  by  the  series  of  miracles  c 
deliverance  which  he  had  wrought,  at 
by  the  holy  teaching  he  had  imparted  i 
connection  with  them,  had  established  fa 
right  to  an  unreserved  and  unwaverin 
loyalty  to  himself.  Dr.  Wardlaw  tries  1 
show  that  the  onWton  laid  down  in  Den 
18:21,  22,  is  a  decided  negative  to  tl 
belief  that  any  such  sign  should  come  1 
pass.  But  tins  is  to  make  the  pasai^ 
contradictory,  and  therefore  affords  bi 
little  relief.  A  careful  examination  of  tl 
latter  passage  will  show  how  hastily  an 
inaccurately  he  judged.  '^Bnt  the  pr 
phet  that  shall  presume  to  speak  a  woi 
m  my  name,  which  I  have  not  commandc 
him  to  speak,  or  that  shall  speak  in  tl 
name  of  other  gods,  even  that  proph< 
shall  die.  And  if  thou  s;iy  in  thine  hear 
How  shall  we  know  the  word  which  tl 
Lord  hnth  not  spoken  ?  When  a  proidv 
speaketh  in  the  name  of  the  Lord,  u  tl 
thing  follow  not,  nor  come  to  pass,  that 
the  thing  which  the  Lord  hath  not  spokei 
but  the  prophet  hath  spoken  itpresumpti 
ously :  thou  shalt  not  be  afraid  of  huiL 
The  discrimination  is  now  very  simpi 
They  did  not  need  to  be  told  how  1 
judge  of  the  prophet  who  said,  *^Let  i 
go  afler  strange  gods,'^  even  though  h 
sign  should  come  to  pass :  they  had  oi 
infaUiblc  criterion  in  his  idolatrous  teae 
ing.  But  if  a  man  came  in  the  name  < 
the  Lord,  how  were  they  to  know  he  wj 
not  authorized?  God  tells  them,  tl 
criterion  was  —  the  thing  (or  sign)  wou 
not  come  to  pass.  If  God  had  not  autho 
ized  the  man  who  came  to  speak  iu  L 
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nflme,  he  would  withhold  the  power,  so 
that  the  pretense  of  usins^  that  name 
should  not  deceive  them.  Does  not  this 
clearly  show,  that  the  latter  passage  treats 
of  a  different  character  of  messenger  from 
the  former?  and  does  not  their  union 
show  in  still  clearer  light,  that  God  indi- 
cates that  the  signs  of  those  false  pro- 
phets should  come  to  pass ;  so  that  the 
only  safeguard  of  the  people  lay  in  their 
power  of  discriminating  by  the  false  doc- 
trine which  accompanied  it  ? 

The  works  of  the  Egyptian  magicians 
fall  to  be  considered  here.  They  are  re- 
corded in  Exodus,  chapters  seven  and 
eight,  and  if  we  are  willing  to  take  the 
words  of  Scripture  as  authority,  they  were 
imitations  of  the  works  of  Moses  and 
Aaron.  When  his  rod  became  a  serpent, 
*'  they  also  did  in  like  manner  with  their 
enchantments,"  (7:11.)  "  When  he 
made  the  water  of  the  Nile  to  become 
blood  throughout  all  the  land,  so  that  the 
people  dug  in  the  neighborhood  of  the 
river  for  water  to  drink  ;  they  did  so  with 
their  enchantments."  (7  :  22.)  When 
Aaron  stretched  out  his  rod,  and  frogs 
came  up  and  covered  the  land  of  Egypt, 
"  the  magicians  did  so  with  their  enchant- 
ments, and  brought  up  frogs  upon  the 
land  of  Egypt."  (8  :  6,  7.)  And  when 
"  Aaron  stretched  out  his  rod,  and  smote 
the  dust  of  the  earth,  and  it  became  lice 
{gnats]  on  man  and  beast ;"  "  the  magi- 
cians did  so  with  their  enchantments  to 
bring  forth  gnats,  but  they  could  not." 
Here  they  failed,  notwithstanding  their 
enchantments;  but  does  not  the  record 
of  their  failure,  joined  with  the  terms  used 
before  in  recording  their  success,  proclaim 
to  us  the  reality  of  that  success  within  its 
limits  ?  If  the  whole  thing  had  been  jug- 
gling, it  is  hard  to  see  how  this  trick 
should  have  been  more  difficult  than  the 
former.  And  does  not  the  exclamation 
of  the  men,  "  This  is  the  finger  of  God," 
show  that  they  were  conscious  of  a  failure 
in  the  power  which  had  hitherto  supported 
their  pretensions?  Whether  the  rods 
they  carried  were  rods,  or  rigid  snakes,  (as 
some  suppose,)  the  visible  effect  produced 
by  them  was  similar  to  that  produced  by 
Moses ;  the  difference  being  in  the  supe- 
riority of  his  miracle — his  rod  swallowing 
up  theirs.  In  the  other  cases,  their  work 
was  on  a  smaller  scale  ;  but  the  narrative 
gives  no  hint  that  what  they  did  was  not 
real ;  and  any  attempt  to  make  it  appear 
unreal  will  reiict  against  the  works   of 


Moses.  How  then  are  we  to  account  for 
them  ?  Only  on  one  ground  can  we  ren- 
der a  reason  for  these  strange  transac- 
tions ;  namely,  that  superhuman  beings 
were  engaged  in  the  work. 

The  contest  was  not  between  Moses 
and  Jannes  and  Jambres,  but  between 
Jehovah  and  the  gods  of  Egypt.  How 
often  did  he  declare,  "  They  shall  know 
that  I  am  the  Lord  (Jehovah)  !"  and  did 
he  not  declare  in  the  final  scourge, 
"  Against  all  the  gods  of  Egypt  I  will  ex- 
ecute judgment?"  (Ex.  12  :  12.)  Who 
then,  we  may  ask,  were  these  gods  ? 
Were  thev  mere  names,  or  existing 
powers?  Jraul,  who  tells  us,  "An  idol 
is  nothing  in  the  world,"  (1  Cor.  8  :  4,) 
yet  tells  us  too,  that  "  the  things  which 
the  Gentiles  sacrifice,  they  sacrifice  to  ' 
devils,  and  not  to  God."  Here,  we  think, 
is  the  solution  of  the  difficulty.  These 
works  of  the  magicians  are  the  revelation 
of  a  world  of  evil  and  hostile  powers,  in 
league  against  God  and  against  his  people, 
to  frustrate  his  purposes  concerning  Israel. 
Against  the  gods  of  Egypt — the  symbols 
of  these  evil  powers  —  were  all  the  mira- 
cles directed  ;  and  the  feebleness  of  their 
power  was  shown  in  the  fact,  that  the 
works  of  the  magicians  were  not  reversals 
of  the  plagues  of  Moses,  but  imitations  on 
a  small  scale ;  and  not  only,  in  the  first 
instance,  visibly  overmastered,  but  I  ulti- 
mately completely  tenninated. 

Dr.  Wardlaw  has  very  much  to  say,  d 
priori^  against  the  supposition  of  diabolic 
miracles.  His  grand  argument  is,  (as 
most  briefly  expressed  on  page  322,) 
"  that  created  powers,  being  all  under  the 
control  of  Deity,  his  permitting  those 
powers  to  be  put  forth  in  the  supposed 
circumstances  of  appeal  to  himself  is,  in 
effect,  the  same  with  his  own  inteimediate 
interposition."  Now  we  are  not  able  to 
see  the  force  of  this  argument  on  any  prin- 
ciple which  does  not  involve  most  painful 
consequences  in  relation  to  our  thoughts 
of  God  ;  for  if  the  simple  general  proposi- 
tion which  underlies  it  is  true  — •  that  all 
created  power  which  is  put  forth  with 
his  pennission  is,  in  effect,  the  same  with 
his  immediate  interposition  —  then,  as 
man's  created  powers  are  put  forth  to  sin, 
and  to  tempt  and  deceive  his  fellow-man, 
this  must  be  the  same  with  his  immediate 
interposition.  Is  God,  then,  the  great 
tempter  and  deceiver?  Is  he  who  de- 
clares that  "  neither  tempteth  he  any 
man,"  the  only  tempter  after  all  ?    Surely 
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the  good  Doctor's  philosophy  must  be 
wronor.  But  he  has  an  argument  still. 
He  admits  temptation  by  men ;  but  ar- 
gues, that  their  allurements,  being  visible, 
are  open  to  our  examination ;  but  these 
spirits  being  invisible,  the  case  is  quite 
otherwise.  But  did  he  forget,  that  just 
here  lies  the  great  stress  of  the  Christian 
conflict  ?  "  We  wrestle  not  with  flesh 
and  blood,  but  against  principalities, 
against  powers,  against  the  rulers  of  the 
darkness  of  this  w^orld,  against  wicked 
8i)irits  in  high  places."  (Eph  6  :  12.)  Is 
God  more  implicated  in  their  doing  an 
outward  act,  which  will  appeal  to  the 
sense  and  deceive  the  soul,  than  he  is  in 
allowing  them  to  work  directly  and  by  in- 
visible and  unknown  methods  upon  the 
soul  itself  ?  And  if  he  is  implicated,  as 
the  argument  seems  to  assert,  ui  all  work- 
ing of  invisible  agents,  then  we  can  not 
acquit  him  of  being  tlie  great  tempter. 
But  we  are  certain  Dr.  Wardlaw  never 
meant  this ;  and  if  he  did  not,  and  could 
not,  then  the  argument  from  which  it 
legitimately  follows  must  be  abandoned ; 
and  his  a  priori  objection  to  the  reality 
of  diabolic  signs  and  wonders  loses  all  its 
force. 

But  the  reality  of  these  signs  is  too 
deeply  written  in  Scripture  to  be  passed 
over  so  easily  as  it  has  been  by  many. 
Not  only  does  the  Old  Testament  contam 
it,  as  we  have  seen,  but  it  occupies  a  very 
prominent  place  in  the  New.  In  Matthew 
24  :  24,  the  Master  himself  informs  us : 
"  For  there  shall  arise  false  Christs  and 
false  prophets,  and  shall  show  great  signs 
and  wonders ;  insomuch  that,  if  it  were 
possible,  they  shall  deceive  the  very  elect." 
Christ  does  not  say  they  shall  be  only  ap- 
parent. He  never  hints  at  such,  as  some 
of  his  timid  followers  would.  He  uses 
the  very  terms  which  describe  his  own 
acts ;  and  the  word  "  great "  shows  that 
they  should  be  in  no  ordinary  degree  im- 
posing. The  apostle  Paul  also,  in"2  Thess. 
2 :  9,  speaks  of  him  "  whose  coming  is 
after  the  working  of  Satan,  with  all  power 
and  signs  and  lying  wonders,"  or  "  lying 
signs  and  wonders."  It  is  not  a  question 
of  the  slightest  importance  to  our  argu- 
ment who  this  "  wicKed  "  may  be,  whether 
the  emphatic  expression  represents  a  per- 
son, or  a  principle,  or  a  di>«pensation.  We 
are  concerned  only  with  the  fact  that  such 
things  shall  be  done  in  connection  with 
the  appjarance  of  "  that  wicked : "  and  it 
is  further  of  great  importance  to  note, 


that  this  wonder  is  after  the  working 

Sivipyeia^  "  energy"]  or  power  of  Satan. 
lost  distinctly,  then,  if  toere  is  any  force 
in  words,  do  the  Scriptures  teach  us  the 
awful  truth  that  acts  of  such  a  character, 
as  to  have  applied  to  express  them  the 
very  words  which  express  the  wonderful 
works  of  Christ,  may  be  done  by  the  pow- 
er of  Satan ;  and  in  the  expression  wo 
find  our  reason  and  our  sufficient  vindica- 
tion for  attributing  the  works  of  the 
Egyptian  magicians  to  their  diabolic 
gods. 

We  have  now  reached  that  high  and 
solemn  end  to  which  this  subject  has  been 
conducting  us  step  by  step.  It  is  no 
question  of  curious  interest,  but  of  awftd 
practical  importance;  and  we  fancy  we 
can  hear  some  timid  one  say:  ^^If  what 
shall  appear  to  all  intents  and  purposes 
real  miracles  may  be  wroueht  by  Satan, 
what  security  have  wc  agamst  deception 
in  the  most  important  questions  from 
which  are  suspended  our  eternal  desti- 
nies ?"  And  we  reply,  that  if  mere  naked 
miracles,  mere  signs,  and  wonders,  and 
lK)wers,  were  our  only  evidence,  we  can 
not  tell.  That  those  who  look  merely  to 
these  shall  be  deceived,  we  are  distinctly 
told ;  that  those  who  receive  not  the  love 
of  the  truth  that  they  may  be  saved,  shall 
perish  through  their  deceivablcness  of  un- 
righteousness, is  the  awful  announcement 
of  the  apostle :  nay,  that  they  have  even  a 
judicial  bearing  against  those  who  **  be- 
iieved  not  the  truth,  but  hod  pleasure  in 
unrighteousness,^'  is  most  emphatically  an- 
nounced. But  is  there  not,  in  this  fact, 
thus  awfully  put  before  us,  and  in  that  "if 
it  were  possible"  of  Christ's,  the  indication 
of  a  higher  ])rinciple  of  judgment  than  the 
mere  sense  of  a  miracle  —  a  principle  to 
which  the  holy  love  and  goalikeness  of 
the  elect  is  related  sympathetically,  and 
from  which  the  whole  nature  of  the 
ungodly  is  averse  ?  Can  we  look  at  the 
Saviour's  own  life  and  acts,  and  the  verj 
diverse  appreciation  of  them  by  those 
who  beheld  them,  and  not  feel  that  more^ 
much  more,  is  required  than  merely  the 
sight  of  such  wonderful  works  to  produce 
a  pure  and  cordial  faith  ?  When  a  lai^ 
number  of  the  Jews  beheld  the  grandest 
of  his  miracles,  the  resurrection  of  Laai^ 
rus,  ^^  many  believed  on  him.  But  some 
of  them  went  their  ways  to  the  Pharisees, 
and  told  them  what  things  Jesus  had 
done."  (John  11 :  45,  46.^  The  souls  of 
some,  more  sympathetically  alivo  to  his 
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majesty  and  love,  received  with  gladness  ] 
the  conviction  of  his  Messiahship ;  while 
others  had  only  their  hatred  intensified. 
The  evidence  of  a  miracle  then  lies  not 
merely  in  itself,  but  in  it  as  a  demonstra- 
tive work  of  power,  and  wisdom,  and  love, 
appealing  to  a  judgment  capable  of  dis- 
crimination, in  alliance  with  a  heart  of 
higher  and  purer  moral  sympathies.  The 
Pharisees,  who  would  use  any  evil  means 
for  the  accomplishment  of  their  purposes, 
refer  his  power  over  devils  to  a  league 
with  Beelzebub ;  while  the  simpler  and 
purer- minded  people  see  in  him  the  devil's 
great  Antagonist,  the  Vanquisher  of  the 
powers  of  hell. 

We  have  not  space  to  enter  largely  into 
the  criteria  by  which  pretended  miracles, 
or  diabolic  miracles,  are  to  be  discrimina- 
ted from  those  which  appeal  to  us  as  Di- 
vine. Most  of  the  things  which  have 
been  reported  as  miraculous,  must  be  dis- 
carded for  want  of  evidence.  The  wonders 
of  Alexander  of  Pontus,  exposed  by  the 
witty  and  sarcastic  Lucian,  were  wrought 
under  the  gloom  of  night,  amongst  the  ig 
norant  Paphlagonians,  and  could  not  bear 
the  light  of  day.  Those  of  Apollonius 
of  Tyana  were  not  recorded  till  nearly 
one  hundred  and  fifty  years  after  his 
death,  when  Philostratus,  a  rhetorician, 
wrote  his  life,  at  the  suojnrestion  and  under 
the  patronage  of  Julia  Domna,  the  wife 
of  the  Emperor  Septimius  Severus — a  prin- 
cess most  devoted  to  heathenism  and  hos- 
tile to  Christianity.  Those  of  Pythago- 
ras were  written  by  the  Neo-Platonist 
Jamblichus  eight  hundred  years  after  the 
reputed  worker  of  them  flourished.  Those 
of  Vespasian,  which  Mr.  Hume  pronounces 
the  best  attested  of  the  heathen  miracles, 
were  not  even  believed  by  their  recorder 
Tacitus.  He  gives  them  on  the  authority 
of  the  Alexandrians,  whom  he  pronounces 
**  a  race  most  superstitious ;  "  while  the 
whole  facts  recorded  by  both  Tacitus  and 
Saetonius  show,  that  no  faith  can  be  re- 
posed in  these  wonders.  Of  the  miracles 
attributed  to  Ignatius  Loyola,  there  is  no 
record  in  the  first  and  second  editions  of 
his  Life  by  his  intimate  friend  and  fellow- 
worker,  liibadeneira ;  but  rather  reasons 
are  given  why  he  did  not  pei*fonn  such 
works ;  and  it  is  rather  suspicious  after 
this  to  find  the  Jesuits,  in  growing  power, 
producing  miracles  to  support  the  canoni- 
zation of  their  founder.  The  noble  Fran- 
cis Xavier,  self-consumed  with  missionary 
zeal,  is  made  the  subject  of  equally  lying 
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pretensions;  but,  apart  from  the  fact, 
that  the  records  were  written  in  £urope, 
and  the  works  were  said  to  have  been 
done  in  India  and  the  East,  his  own  let- 
ters contain  not  a  trace  of  the  pretensions. 
For  the  particulars  of  these  fabrications, 
and  others  resembling  them,  we  can  only 
refer  our  readers  to  the  works  of  Douglas, 
Campbell,  and  Paley,  in  the  former  of 
which  particularly  they  will  find  a  full, 
scholarly,  and  conclusive  investigation  of 
the  miraculous  claims  of  Heathenism  and 
Popery.  Nothing  can  be  more  unlike  to 
the  publicity  and  unchallengeable  reality 
of  the  miracles  of  Christ  than  many  oi 
these  pretended  wonders ;  and  assuredly 
it  is  needless  for  us  to  say  that  testimony 
centuries  after  the  fact,  or  borne  to  hea- 
thenism in  power  of  emperors  in  authori- 
ty, or  to  a  religious  society  grasping  the 
scepters  of  Europe,  is  infinitely  differenced 
from  the  immediate,  local,  and  suffering 
testimony  on  which  we  receive  the  works 
of  Jesus  as  true  works  of  God. 

Only  one  part  of  our  design  now  re- 
mains to  be  executed.  The  miracles  of 
Jesus  harmonized  with  his  message,  and 
the  whole  object  of  his  appearance  in  our 
world.  There  is  a  constant  conjunction  of 
the  work  and  the  word  in  the  life  of  Jesus, 
which  no  thoughtful  reader  of  the  Gospels 
can  fail  to  trace.  When  John's  messen- 
gers came,  he  worked  the  miracles  before 
them,  and  added  to  the  demonstration  of 
power  the  words  of  wisdom  and  love: 
'*  To  the  poor  the  Gospel  is  preached." 
He  who  came  to  redeem  men's  souls  from 
the  curse  and  bondage  of  sin,  does  works 
of  redemptive  energy  on  their  diseased 
bodies  and  demon-possessed  minds.  These 
are  the  true  marks  of  the  Messiah.  He 
who  came  to  provide  all  spiritual  blessing, 
gives  witness  to  a  sensuous  and  needy 
people  of  the  fullness  which  dwelt  in  him, 
as  the  water  changes  into  wine,  and  bread 
muItipHes  in  his  creative  hands.  And  the 
variety  of  his  works  proclaims  the  width 
of  his  dominion.  The  tempest  hushes  at 
his  high  command,  the  yielding  wave 
bears  his  form  as  fiimly  as  the  everlasting 
granite.  Every  form  of  dbease  submits 
to  his  control.  The  fever  owns  his  touch 
and  flees.  The  shaking  palsy  ^ves  place 
to  renovated  vigor.  The  lunatic  looks  up 
with  the  calm  clear  eye  of  reasoh  on  his 
face  of  love.  Blindness  acknowledges  the 
bidding  of  him  who  first  said,  ^^  Let  there 
be  light ; "  and  he  who  came  to  charm 
trembling  souls  with  the  whisper  of  peace- 
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inspiring  compassion,  unstops  the  ears  of 
the  deaf.  Cripples,  long  bound,  receive 
from  his  hands  the  free  play  of  health, 
tliat  they  may  run  in  the  way  of  his  com- 
mandments ;  and  those  who  were  bowed 
down  with  a  spirit  of  infirmity,  rise  to 
possess,  in  gazing  on  the  heaven  of  his 
countenance,  the  beginnings  of  the  hope 
with  which  his  grace  inspires  them.  Death, 
too,  confesses  bis  supremacy  who  "  has 
the  keys  of  death  and  of  hell."  The  scarce- 
ly departed  spirit  of  the  daughter  of  Jairus, 
just  hovering  to  fly,  returns  to  animate 
her  frame  and  cheer  her  parents'  hearts. 
The  son  of  the  widow  oi  Nain  is  borne 
forth  to  burial,  but  the  tyrant  must  even 
here  relax  his  prize  and  give  back  his  cap- 
tive to  the  crushed  heart  of  the  mother  ; 
while  hicipient  corruption  is  arrested  in  the 
body  of  Lazarus,  and  the  grim  grave  itself 
reluctantly  yields  up  its  prey  to  him  who  is 
"  the  Resurrection  and  the  Life."  The 
spirit-world  owns  his  authority,  and  devils, 
unclean  and  furious,  Anth  horrid  outcry  or 
submissive  pleading,  acknowledge  him 
'*  the  Holy  One  of  God,"  or  plaintively  in- 
quire of  him  as  their  Judge,  whether  he 
h  coming  to  torment  them  before  their 
time.  Thus,  in  everv  form  in  which  a  re- 
demptive power  needed  to  be  demonstra- 
ted to  the  eyes  and  hearts  of  men,  Jesus 
declared  it.  His  works  were  redemption 
accomplished  in  the  inferior  regions  of 
man's  natural  life. 

And  what  a  beautiful  light  they  cast  on 
that  great  fundamental  mystery  of  the 
Gospel,  the  Incarnation !  While  the  Di- 
vine dignity  of  Christ  is  often  expressed 
in  the  commanding  "  I,"  which  indicates 
his  will,  as  "  he  speaks,  and  it  is  done ;" 
his  human  tenderness  has  many  separate 
varieties  of  expression.  Is  it  not  a  human 
hoArt  that  yeanis  with  compassion  over 
the  unshepherded  multitudes  who  follow 
him  into  the  wilderness?  and  that  sigh 
which  breaks  from  his  bosom  as  he  touches 
the  dumb  man,  and  looks  up  to  heaven, 
and  cries,  "  Ephphatha,"  does  it  not  tell 
of  a  spirit  that  mourns  in  sympathy  with 
human  sorrow  produced  by  sin?  But 
there  arc  also  works  which  display  the 
Divinity  and  Humanity  of  Christ  in  beau- 
tiful conjunction  and  mutual  relief.  He 
has  retired  with  his  disciples  from  the 
crowd  and  the  tumult;  but  when  they  are 
on  the  lake  of  Galilee,  the  storm  comes 
down  from  the  surrounding  hills,  and  the 
little  vessel  almost  founders  amid  the 
yawning  billows,  dark  with  tempest.    Je- 


sus, worn  out  with  the  fatigues  of  the  day^ 
lies  asleep  in  the  hinder  part  of  the  ship, 
his  every  muscle  relaxed,  and  nnconscions 
of  the  wild  storm  and  of  the  wilder  terror 
of  his  disciples — a  perfect  image  of  haman 
weakness ;  until,  wakened  at  length  by  the 
impatient  cry,  "  Master,  carest  thou  not 
that  we  peiish  ?''  he  rises  in  calm  majesty 
on  that  vessel's  deck,  and  says  to  the 
winds,  "  Peace,"  and  to  the  waves,  **  Be 
still ;"  and  the  Lake  of  Galilee  lies  in 
glassy  calm  around  that  vessel's  sides, 
and  yields  in  rippling  softness  to  its  prow. 
Or  see  him,  as  he  advances  under  Mary^ 
guidance  to  the  grave  of  Lazams,  and  as 
he  marks  her  silent  sorrow  pointing  the 
way,  and  remembers  the  hait-reproaoh  of 
the  words  she  uttered,  ^^If  thou  hadst 
been  here,  my  brother  had  not  died," 
"  Jesus  wept."  Tlie  tenderness  of  a  hu- 
man sympathy  is  here,  and  dry-eyed  Jews 
remark  upon  its  depth.  Bat  soon  the  np- 
lided  hand,  and  the  ^^  Lasams,  come  forth," 
attest  the  presence  of  a  power  Divine. 
Or  again :  follow  him  as  he  journeys  with 
a  goodly  train  through  the  lonely  central 
land  of  Palestine,  until  he  reaches  a  city 
whose  beauty  lies  embosomed  at  a  mount- 
ain's base,  and,  as  he  approaches  its  gates, 
is  met  by  another  company,  amidst  whonL, 
conspicuous,  is  the  tottering  form  of  a 
widowed  mother,  whose  last  human  sup- 
port lies  dead  upon  that  bier.  Can  we 
mark  the  kindly  sympathy  of  the  dnst- 
soiled  and  weary  traveler,  and  hear  that 
voice  which  penetrates  the  dull  cold  ear 
of  death,  "  \  oung  man,  I  say  unto  thee, 
arise ;"  and  watch  that  last  act  of  eenUest 
tenderness,  as  he  restores  the  livme  son 
to  his  mother,  without  joining  with  the 
awe-struck  multitudes  in  the  exclamation: 
"  A  great  Prophet  hath  risen  up  amongst 
us,  and  God  bath  visited  Ms  people  r* 
We  do  not  envy  him  who  can  look  upon 
these  works,  an(i  still  fail  to  acknowledge, 
in  the  person  who  performs  them,  *^Uie 
living  God,  who  was  manifest  in  the 
flesh." 

Another  characteristic  quality  of  our 
Saviour's  miracles  is  their  vital  connection 
with  his  spiritual  work.  This  appears  in 
those  large  classes  which  are  connected 
with  the  requirement  or  the  strengthen- 
ing of  faith.  The  humble  centunon — 
whose  faith,  reasoning  from  the  low 
ground  of  human  authority,  has  appre- 
hended the  power  of  Jesus  to  bid  even 
distant  disease  depart — ^has  his  £uth  com- 
mended and  conflrmed ;  while  the  nrond 
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nobleman  —  who  thinks  that  only  by  his 
presence  Christ  can  work  a  cure — ^is  sent 
away  to  leam  that  distance  diminishes  not 
his  divine  energy,  and  to  rise  to  a  more 
spiritual  faith.  The  poor  father,  who 
brought  his  possessed  boy  to  be  cured  by 
the  disciples,  and  whose  disappointment 
and  fear  have  almost  reached  their  climax 
as  he  makes  his  last  appeal  to  Christ,  ^'If 
thou  canst  do  any  thing,  have  compassion 
on  us  and  help  us" — hears  from  those  calm 
Kps  the  assurance,  "If  thou  canst  believe ;" 
and  soon  the  poor  man,  recalled  in  some 
measure  to  calmness,  is  at  his  feet  with 
the  confession  and  the  prayer,  "  Lord,  I 
believe;  help  thou  mine  unbelief"  The 
Syropheniclan  woman,  who  interceded  for 
her  daughter,  is  treated  with  neglect  and 
seeming  repngnance ;  but  we  are  made  to 
understand  the  reason  of  this  strange  con- 
duct on  the  part  of  Jesus,  when  he  grants 
her  request  with  an  "  O  woman,  great  is 
thy  faith!"  And  does  not  this  design 
reveal  to  us  the  reason  of  that  still  stranger 
conduct  of  the  Master,  when  the  devoted 
sisters  of  Lazarus  sent  him  the  message, 
"Lord,  behold  he  whom  thou  lovest  is 
sick ;"  and  he  tarried  slill  two  whole  days 
where  he  was  beyond  the  Jordan  ?  Does 
he  forget  the  hours  of  peaceful  gladness 
and  gentlest  communion  he  had  enjoyed 
with  the  lonely  family?  Can  he  forget 
how,  after  the  besetments  of  enemies  and 
the  toils  of  labor  in  the  city,  he  has  re- 
tamed  to  Bethany,  and  found  in  that 
circle  of  loving  hearts  his  highest  human 
solace  ?  Will  he  allow  those  gentle  spirits 
to  be  bruised,  not  only  with  the  crush  of 
a  brother's  death,  but  with  the  added 
pain  produced  by  the  seemingcoldness  of 
their  most  trusted  friend  ?  He  will ;  for 
be  has  a  higher  object  to  attain  than  their 
case  and  comfort.  He  wants  to  supplant 
in  their  hearts  the  predominantly  human 
and  sensuous  affection,  of  which  he  is  the 
object,  by  a  faith  and  a  love  more  spiritual. 
He  wants  to  teach  them,  through  suffer- 
ing, and  sorrow,  and  deliverance,  his  high- 
er character ;  to  bid  them  look  up  from 
the  very  gloom  of  the  grave  to  him  as 
**the  Resurrection  and  the  Life."      All 


things  are,  with  Jesus,  subordinate  to  this 
faith  in  him.  By  it  only  can  sinful  man 
be  saved ;  and  to  the  production  of  it  in 
his  heart  all  his  ways  and  his  works  are 
tending. 

We  have  now  reached  the  close  of  our 
remarks  on  this  great  theme.  If  we  have 
succeeded  according  to  our  desire,  we 
have  produced  the  conviction  that  the 
miracles  of  Scripture  are  not  mere  won- 
ders to  be  gazed  at ;  but  works  of  God 
of  wondrous  potency,  not  only  to  impress, 
but  to  instruct.  We  have  shown  that  in 
mere  wonders  there  is  no  safeguard  to  the 
faith  of  the  simple ;  but  that  God's  works 
are  wonders  of  truth,  wonders  of  love,  by 
their  character  illustrating  his,  and  shed- 
ding light  on  his  designs  of  mercy ;  and 
that  to  understand  them  aright,  and  feel 
the  conviction  they  are  given  to  produce, 
required  the  purged  eye  and  the  humble 
heart.  Many  are  turning  away  from  mi- 
racles in  disgust,  because  they  regard 
them  only  as  violations  of  natural  order ; 
and  if  we  can  but  reclaim  one  such  wan- 
derer, or  help  by  our  representation  to 
lay  an  arrest  on  such  a  mode  of  contem- 
plating these  works  of  God,  we  shall  feel 
that  an  end  has  been  accomplished  of  the 
utmost  value  and  importance. 

We  have  omitted  all  notice  of  Mr, 
Westcott's  valuable  work:  not  because 
we  did  not  think  it  worthy,  but  because 
we  were  unwilling  to  break  in  upon  our 
train  of  thought.  The  object  of  the  wri- 
ter is  to  exhibit  the  miracles  of  the  Gos- 
pels as  epiphanies^  or  manifestations  of 
Christ's  character  and  relations,  and  main- 
ly corresponds  with  the  closing  section  of 
our  article.  He  classifies  them  as  miracles 
upon  nature,  upon  man,  and  upon  evil 
spirits ;  deducing  from  them  their  several 
lessons  upon  Christ's  relation  to  man ;  and 
closing  with  a  view  of  Paul's  conversion, 
as  illustrative  of  divine  communion.  It 
is  refreshing  to  find  that  attention  is  be- 
ginning to  turn  in  this  direction ;  and  we 
take  this  elegant,  thoughtful,  and  scho- 
larly little  volume  as  a  pledge  of  a  better 
future. 
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There  was  a  period  when  the  substance 
of  two  thousand  laroje  and  closely  printed 
octavo  pages  would  have  constituted  a 
respectable  library  in  itself;  but  since  that 
time,  wliich  was  not  very  many  genera- 
tions ago,  things  are  so  much  changed,  that 
a  literary  gentleman  has  felt  himself  justi- 
fied in  devoting  tliat  space  to  the  history 
and  economy  of  libraries.  And,  to  do 
Mr.  Edwards  justice,  he  has  inserted,  in 
his  two  prodigious  volumes,  little  which  is 
not  of  some  interest  and  value  to  the  pro- 
fessed librarian  or  collector,  on  a  large 
scale.  There  is  here  and  there  a  passage, 
disquisition,  book-list,  or  series  of  details, 
which  might,  we  think,  have  been  omitted, 
without  loss  to  the  reader ;  for  example, 
the  complete  catalogue  of  the  library  of  the 
]5eiicdictine  Monastery  of  Christ  Church, 
Canterbury,  dating  about  the  end  of  the 
thirteenth*  century,  and  occupying  one 
hundred  and  ten  pages  of  "Appendix;" 
but  the  total  of  all  the  deductions  which 
would  seem  to  us  to  be  advisable,  does 
not  amount  to  a  fifth  part  of  the  entire 
work,  the  remaining  four  fifths  constitut- 
ing a  body  of  information  which  every 
librarian  ought  to  possess,  if  not  in  his 
brain,  at  least  upon  his  book-shelves.  At 
the  outset,  it  will  probably  occur  to  our 
readers  to  ask.  Is  there  a  public  for  such 
a  book  ?  are  "  librarians"  so  large  a  class, 
as  to  justify  its  publication  ?  To  this  ques- 
tion, which  is,  however,  one  that  concerns 
Mr.  Edwards  and  his  publishers  much 
more  than  any  one  else,  we  do  not  hesi- 
tate to  reply  in  the  affirmative.  If  all 
persons,  at  home  and  in  the  United  States 
of  America  alone,  who  ought  to  become 
possessed  of  a  copy  of  this  book,  do  actu- 
ally purchase  it,  we  doubt  not  that  the 
undertaking  will  prove  a  remunerative 
one.    Even  twenty-five  years  ago  this  as- 
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sertion  would  have  been  abBord :  but  the 
creation  of  what  either  now  are,  or  soon 
will  be,  considerable  librariea,  has  been 
going  on  at  such  a  vastly  accelerated  paoe 
during  our  time,  that  the  title  of  ^^  libra- 
rian" has  become  almost  that  of  a  nesw 
profession.  To  illustrate  this  matter  br 
two  instances  alone,  Mr.  Ewart's  ^*  Pablio 
Libraries'  Acts,"  since  1850,  baye  beon  the 
means  of  initiating  important  and  rapidly 
increasing  public  collections,  requiring 
learned  superintendence,  in  many  of  our 
towns ;  and  in  the  library  of  the  British 
Museum,  the  development  of  the  collec- 
tion has  been  so  vast,  that  the  staff  of  sci- 
entific librarians  at  the  beginning  of  the 
time  we  have  named,  has  had  to  be  in- 
creased to  probably  something  like  eighi- 
fold.  (See  Edwards,  vol.  iL  p.  955.)  In 
the  United  States  the  formation  of  pablio 
libraries,  on  a  large  scale,  has  gone  on  to 
a  far  greater  extent  than  in  our  land,  al- 
though there  is  no  collection  on  the  other 
side  of  the  Atlantic,  which  can  be,  for  a 
moment,  compared  with  the  collections  in 
the  British  Museum  and  at  Oxford.  In 
all  these  libraries,  and  in  all  private  libra- 
ries of  more  than  ten  or  fifteen  thousand 
volumes,  Mr.  Edwards'  book  would  find 
appropriate  place. 

As  we  can  not,  in  thb  article,  attempt 
a  general  analysis  of  the  work  before  ns^ 
we  must  content  ourselves  with  prefiKong 
our  remarks  on  its  contents  by  a  glance  at 
the  headings,  which  show  the  nature  and 
extent  of  the  information  which  Mr.  Ed- 
wards professes  to  give.  He  commences 
with  a  very  full  reproduction  of  whaterer 
information  remains  to  us  concerning  the 
libraries  of  the  ancients,  includiuff  every 
passage  at  full,  in  which  any  l^itin  or 
Greek  writer  has  made  any  mention  of 
literary  collections.  The  first  Book  con- 
cludes with  an  account,  somewhat  defi- 
cient in  lucidity,  of  the  destruction  and 
dispersion  of  ancient  libraries,  and  of  the 
researches  which  have  been  inade  in  mod- 
em times  afler  their  fragments.  To  these 
points  we  shall  presently  recur.    The  seo 
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ond  Book  treats  of  the  libraries  of  the 
middle  ages,  the  "  foundation  and  growth 
of  the  monastic  libraries,  with  special  no- 
tices of  the  libraries  of  the  English,  Ger- 
man, Flemish,  Swiss,  Italian,  and  French 
Benedictines,  and  the  libraries  of  the  men- 
dicant orders."  This  Book  contains  an  in- 
teresting chapter  on  "  the  Economy  of  the 
Monastic  Libraries,"  of  which,  likewise,  we 
shall  say  something  by  and  by.  The  de- 
cline of  learning  in  the  monasteries,  their 
dissolution,  and  the  dispersion  of  their  li- 
braries, together  with  the  mission  of  John 
Leland,  as  "  King's  Antiquary,"  whereby 
the  Bodleian  and  British  Museum  are  now 
possessed  of  many  treasures,  which,  but 
for  his  researches  and  collections,  would 
have  perished;  and  full  accounts  of  all 
royal,  noble,  and  other  collections  made 
during  the  middle  ages,  complete  this 
part  of  the  subject.  In  the  first  five  chap- 
ters of  Book  III.,  we  have  what  goes 
some  way  towards  supplying  the  want — 
remarkable  in  these  book-making  days — 
of  an  authentic  history  of  the  Bntish  Mu- 
seum ;  but  the  account  does  not  include 
any  but  the  library  departments ;  nor  does 
it  go  deeply  into  details  of  the  great  crisis 
of  the  history  of  the  library,  which  may 
be  considered  to  have  taken  place  about 
the  commencement  of  Mr.  Panizzi's  keep- 
ersbip.  Ample  materials  for  this  most 
interesting  part  of  the  history  of  what  is 
now,  perhaps,  the  noblest  library  existing, 
are  to  be  found  in  the  Evidence  and  Re- 
port of  the  Committee  of  1835-36;  and 
we  are  somewhat  surprised  that  Mr.  Ed- 
wards has  not  made  more  use  of  them. 
The  extent  of  his  omissions  in  connection 
with  the  Museum  library  may  be  ascer- 
tained by  any  who  will  be  at  the  pains  to 
consult  a  remarkable  article  on  that  sub- 
ject in  Knight's  English  Cyclopedia. 
After  giving  full  and  interesting  accounts 
of  the  various  great  collections  of  which 
the  Museum  library  has  become  possessed, 
Mr.  Edwards  proceeds  to  a  similar  analyt- 
ical description  of  the  Bodleian  collection. 
The  minor  university  and  collegiate  libra- 
ries follow  ;  and  then  a  detailed,  individu- 
al notice  of  every  other  considerable  pub- 
lic or  semi-public  collection  in  England, 
including  the  cathedral  libraries.  Vol.  I. 
concludes  with  a  valuable  account  of  the 
hitherto  working  of  Mr.  Ewart's  Library 
Acts.  The  libraries  of  Scotland  and  Ire- 
land are  then  described  historically  and 
analytically.  We  have  then  an  account ! 
of  all  the  most  impoi-tant  British  private  ! 


libraries  which  have  ceased  to  exist ;  and 
a  succeeding  chapter  informs  us  of  the 
extent  and  character  of  the  principal  ex- 
isting collections  of  the  same  kind.  In 
Book  IV.  Mr.  Edwards  takes  us  to  the 
United  States,  and  we  have  interesting 
histories  and  descriptions  of  the  Astor, 
Smithsonian,  and  other  literary  institu- 
tions and  libraries.  Three  hundred  pages 
are  occupied  with  the  continental  libraries 
of  Europe ;  and  with  these  Mr.  Edwards 
closes  the  firat  of  the  two  great  divisions 
of  his  work.  Part  the  second  treats  at 
similar  fullness  of  what  Mr.  Edwards  calls 
the  "  Economy  of  Libraries."  Wo  almost 
regret  that  this  division  was  not  made  to 
constitute  a  separate  work,  since  its  con- 
tents are,  for  the  most  part,  of  Jin  exclu- 
sively technical  and  professional  character, 
whereas  nearly  the  whole  of  the  first  di- 
vision is  matter  for  the  "  genei*al  reader" 
of  the  higher  and  more  studious  class. 
"  Rudiments  of  book-collecting,  with  es- 
pecial reference  to  public  libraries ;"  the 
history  of  "copy-right  taxes"  in  every 
country;  the  extent  to  which  gifls  and 
bequests,  "  public  historiography  and  pub- 
lic printing,"  international  exchanges,  and 
other  sources,  may  be  relied  on,  as  partial 
means  of  supply,  by  the  public  librarian  ; 
the  rules  by  which  purchases  should  be 
made;  "the  causes  of  fluctuations  in 
prices;"  the  architectural  arrangements 
proper  in  buildings  intended  for  libraries ; 
the  architectural  description  of  all  the 
principal  libraries  of  Europe;  "fittings 
and  furniture ;"  "  classification  and  cata- 
logues ;"  "  difficulties,  rules,  and  details ;" 
"internal  administration  and  public  ser- 
vice ;"  "  routine  duties  and  finance ;" 
"  regulations  of  reading-rooms,"  and  the 
like,  are  clearlv  not  subjects  calculated  to 
amuse  or  edify  any  but  pereons  immedi- 
ately concerned  in  the  creation  or  admin- 
istration of  great  libraries.  Accordingly, 
in  the  following  pages,  we  shall  concern 
ourselves  almost  exclusively  with  the  con- 
tents of  the  first  division  of  Mr.  Edwards' 
work. 

^  The  "  Library  of  Osymandyas,"  men- 
tioned by  Diodorus  Siculus,  was  the  first 
collection  of  written  documents,  of  whose 
existence  we  have  any  authoritative  vou- 
chers. The  name  and  the  locality  is  almost 
all  we  know  of  the  "  Sacred  Library"  of 
the  "  Memnonium."  Some  of  the  "  libra- 
ries of  the  ancients"  have  descended  to  us 
in  the  much  more  palpable  form  of  the 
cart-loads  of  inscribed  bricks,  which  at 
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present  enrich  some  of  the  public  muse- 
ums of  Europe.  Most  of  our  readers 
must  have  seen  specimens  of  these  primi- 
tive books.  "The  inscriptions,"  writes 
Mr.  Layard,  "  on  the  Babylonian  bricks, 
are  generally  inclosed  in  a  small  square, 
and  are  formed  with  considerable  care  and 
nicety.  They  appear  to  have  been  im- 
l)ressed  with  a  stamp.  .  .  .  This  art, 
so  nearly  approaching  to  the  modem  in- 
vention of  printing^  is  proved  to  have 
been  known  at  a  very  remote  epoch  to 
the  Egyptians  and  Chinese.  .  .  .  No 
kind  of  letter  can  be  better  adapted  to 
resist  the  ordinary  process  of  decay  than 
the  Assyrian,  when  well  sculptured.  Shn- 
ple  horizontal  or  perpendicular  lines,  deep- 
ly incised,  will  defy  for  ages  the  effects  of 
<lecay."  M.  Jules  Oppert,  the  French 
Government  commissioner  for  examining 
and  reporting  on  the  Layard  antiquities 
in  the  British  Museum,  came  to  the  con- 
clusion, that  a  large  proportion  of  them 
constituted  a  "public  library  in  clav.'' 
He  reads  one  very  remarkable  inscription 
thus:  "Palace  of  Sardanapalus,  King  of 
the  world.  King  of  Assyria,  to  whom  the 
God  Nebo  and  the  Goddess  Ourmit  have 
given  ears  to  hear  and  eyes  to  see  what 
is  the  foundation  of  government.  They 
have  revealed  to  the  kings,  my  predeces- 
sors, this  cuneiform  writing.  The  mani- 
festation of  the  God  Nebo,  of  the  god  of 
supreme  intellect,  I  have  written  it  upon 
tablets,  I  have  signed  it,  I  have  put  it  in 
order,  I  have  placed  it  in  the  midst  of  my 
palace,  for  the  instruction  of  my  subjects.'' 
Aulus  Gellius  affirms,  that  Pisistratus 
founded  a  public  library  at  Athens ;  and 
other  personages  are  mentioned  by  the 
same  writer,  as  having  been  great  coUect- 
ora  of  books.  "According  to  Strabo, 
Aristotle  was  the  first  known  collector  of 
a  library."  It  seems  probable,  that  a  por- 
tion of  this  collection  found  its  way  mto 
the  fuinons  Alexandrian  library,  founded 
by  l*tolemy  Soter,  that  library  itself  being 
said,  by  some  writers,  to  have  owed  its 
existence  to  Aristotle's  suggestion.  Ad- 
ditions were  made  by  the  succeeding 
Ptolemies  to  this  library,  until  it  reached 
a  number  of  volumes,  on  rolls,  variously 
estimated,  by  different  authors,  at  from 
one  hundred  thousand  to  seven  hundred 
thousand.  It  is  suggested  that  this  dis- 
crepancy is  to  be  accounted  for  by  suppos- 
ing,  that  "  whilst  the  smaller  numbers 
reter  to  one  library  only,  the  larger  refer 
to  more  libraries  than  one."     M.  Silvestre 


de  Saoy  maintains  that  there  were  fbnr 
separate  libraries  at  Alexandria,  namely, 
the  library  of  the  Brucheion^  collected  by 
the  early  Ptolemies ;  that  of  the  Seror 
peum  ;  that  of  the  Sebastefinij  or  Temple 
of  Augustus ;  and  the  much  later  one  of 
the  School  of  Alexandria.  Zenodoius 
the  Ephesian,  Cnllimachus  the  poet,  Era- 
tosthenes of  Gyrene,  and  ApoUonius  Rho- 
dius,  were  among  the  successive  librariaoB 
of  the  first  great  Alexandrian  library,  be- 
tween the  years  b.c.  280  and  b.c.  183.  The 
Library  of  Pergamus,  founded  probabljf^ 
by  Attalus  L,  gradually  became  a  formi- 
dable rival  to  the  library  of  the  Ptolemies, 
though  the  latter  di<l  all  in  their  power, 
by  the  prohibition  of  the  exportation  of 
papyrus,  and  other  means,  to  check  its 
progress.  The  Pergamean  collection  "  sur- 
vived its  rival,  but  only  to  supply  its  rival's 
place  at  Alexandria,  being  sent  thither  by 
Antony,  as  a  trophy  of  successful  war,  and 
as  a  gifl  to  Cleopatra.  At  the  time  of 
this  donation,  or  spoliation,  it  is  said  by 
Plutarch  to  have  contained  two  handrea 
thousand  volumes."  The  library  of  Lu- 
cullus  seems  to  have  been  the  first  collec- 
tion of  a  public  character  at  Rome.  Plu- 
tarch speaks  of  it  as  remarkable  for  extent 
and  fine  condition,  and  says  that  it  was 
open  to  all.  Other  lloman  libraries  of  a 
public  nature  are  mentioned  by  Plutarch, 
Aulus  Gellius,  and  others ;  but  we  have 
few  details  concerning  them.  Besides 
these,  there  were  several  private  libraries 
of  considerable  extent  in  Rome.  *^The 
collection  of  Tyrannion  amounted,  accord- 
ing to  a  passage  in  Suidas,  to  thirty 
thousand  volumes.  With  that,  the  most 
famous  of  all,  which  was  the  delight  ttid 
pride  of  Cicero,  every  reader  of  his  letters 
has  an  almost  personal  familiarity,  extend- 
ing even  to  the  names  and  services  of  those 
who  were  employed  in  binding  and  placing 
the  books."  Constantine  founded  a  libra- 
ry at  Constantinople,  but  does  not  seem 
to  have  coUected  more  than  about  seven 
thousand  volumes.  This  library  gradually 
grew,  under  his  successors,  until  it  reached 
an  extent,  variously  estimated  at  from  one 
hundred  thousand  to  six  hundred  thousand 
volumes.*  The  library  of  the  Ptolemies 
was  totally  destroyed  in  the  conflagration 

*  Mr.  Edwards  does  not  seem  to  b«  awaro  tluit 
the  numbers  attributed  to  ancient  librarlet  h«Tt 
been  accounted  for  on  tlie  supposition  that  they 
omilied  to  the  Xihri^  not  the  levrfct,  or  rA;  u 
wiiicli  case  the  Iliad  would  eoant  for  twenty-iKV, 
the  JEaeid  for  twelve,  and  so  on. 
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cnmed  by  Julius  Caaar  in  Alezandrin. 
The  library  of  the  Serapeuin  ia  said  to 
have  been  destroyed  at  the  instigation  of 
TTieophihis^  archbishop  of  Alexandria,  the 
worthy  predecessor  (if  this  statement  be 
true)  of  the  Caliph  Omar.  The  great  Al- 
exandrian library,  wliich  was  ilostroyed 
by  tlii^  fiinatic,  on  the  fninona  plea,  that 
*' if  these  writings  of  the  Greeks  agree 
with  the  Koran,  they  arc  useless,  and 
reed  not  be  preserved  ;  if  they  disagree, 
they  are  pernicious,  and  ought  to  be  de- 
stroyed." was  probably  a  library  of  com- 
parativcly  modern  formation.  This,  how- ' 
ever  is  an  obscure  subject,  the  vastness  of 
the  extent  of  the  collections,  which  fueled 
the  baths  of  Alexandria  for  months,  being 
all  that  is  certainly  known  about  it.  In 
the  middle  of  the  lost  century,  the  exca- 
vations at  Herculaneum  gave  promise  of 
laying  open  to  the  world  a  v.ast  treasure 
of  ancient  literature.  A  roll  of  papyrus 
was  dug  up  from  a  depth  of  a  hundred 
and  twenty  English  feet;  .and  shortly 
afterwards  some  two  hundi'cd  and  tidy 
additional  rolls  were  discovered.  "The 
books  appear  to  have  been  arranged  in 
highly  decorated  presses."  The  next 
"  find"  consisted  ot  three  hundred  and 
thirty-seven  Greek  and  eighteen  Latin 
volumes.  Camilio  Pademi,  who  made 
this  discovery,  thus  writes  of  it :  "  As  yet 
we  have  only  entered  one  room.  It  ap- 
pears to  have  been  a  Ubi'ary,  adorned 
with  presses,  tulaid  with  different  sorts  of 
woods,  disposed  in  rows,  at  the  top  of 
which  were  cornices,  as  in  our  own  times." 
Immediately  after  these  events.  Mi".  Locke, 
and  other  members  of  the  Royal  Society, 
repeatedly  brought  the  subject  before  its 
notice.  The  rolls  were  in  a  condition 
which  rendered  the  effective  recovery  of 
their  contents  almost  hopeless.  They  ai-e 
described  as  being  "  like  roots  of  wood, 
all  black,  and  seeming  to  be  only  of  one 
piece."  One  Antonio  Piaggi  invented  a 
machine,  by  which  the  papyrus  was  un- 
folded ;  but  the  process  seems  to  have 
bci>n  too  wearisome  and  costly  to  allow 
of  its  l)eing  extensively  proceeded  with. 
A  whole  year  was  consumed  in  the  labor 
of  unfoldmg  half  of  a  single  roll,  contain- 
ing "a  small  philosophic  tract,  in  Plu- 
tarch's maimer,  on  music."  In  the  early 
part  of  the  present  century,  the  Engllsn 
go  ■emment  took  great  interest  in  this 
matter ;  but  the  missions  of  Mr.  Hayter, 
Dr.  Sickler,  and  Sir  Humphry  Davy,  pro- 
duced no  results  of  importance.    Slckler 


utterly  destroyed  many  MSS.  in  his  at- 
tempts to  unfold  them.  Davy  reported 
that  these  rolls  "  had  not,  as  Is  usually 
supposed,  been  carbonized  by  the  opera- 
tion of  fire,  .  .  .  but  were  in  a  state 
analogous  to  peat,  or  Bovey  coal,  the 
leaves  being  gcnerallj'  cemented  into  one 
mass  by  a  peculiar  substance,  which  had 
been  formed  during  the  fermentation  and 
chemical  change  of  the  vegetable  matter." 
The  great  chemist  succeeded  in  unrolHiig 
the  papyri  with  much  more  facility  than 
Piaggi  had  done  ;  but  the  rolls  operated 
upon,  when  not  wholly  illegible,  failed  to 
afford  anv  very  complete  or  important 
results.  The  publication  of  the  contents 
of  the  disinterred  papyri  has  taken  place 
chiefly  through  the  royal  press  of  Maples. 
During  the  past  sixty  years,  eight  folio 
volumes,  ''  llerc'danenaivm  voluminvm 
quce  aupersunt,"  have  been  issued. 

Such  is  the  summary  of  the  somewhat 
meager  information  which  has  descended 
to  us  concerning  libraries  properly  ancienL 
On  entering  upon  the  new  period,  and  pe- 
rusing Mr.  Edwards'  veiT  full  account  of 
"  The  Libraries  of  the  Middle  Ages,"  we 
are  most  struck  with  what  does  not  seem  to 
have  struck  Mr.  Edwards  at  all,  as  he  calls 
no  attention  to  the  fact,  namely,  the  ab- 
sence, up  to  the  time  of  the  invention  of 
printing,  of  any  collection  of  an  extent 
worthy  to  be  compared  for  an  instant  with 
that  at  the  ancient  collections  above  no- 
ticed. Almost  all  the  libraries  of  any 
consequence,  during  the  period  of  the 
middle  ages,  were  the  creations  of  tha 
monastencs.  The  class  of  "  palatial  " 
libraries  (as  Mr.  Edwards  calls  them^  dur- 
ing that  period,  was  altogether  insignifi- 
cant, as  compared  with  the  mooaetic ;  bat 
the  libraries,  even  of  the  latter  order, 
scarcely  ever  attained  the  proportions  of 
the  "  book-room,"  which  is  now  to  ha 
found  in  ahnost  every  British  country- 
house. 

Literature  owes  more  to  the  Order  of 
St.  Benedict  than  to  any  other  monastic 
denomination,  Monte  Cassiuo  was  the 
center  from  which  this  great  Order  sent 
forth  its  branches. 

"The  Sinu  of  the  Middle  Ages,"  as  Monte 
Cassino  has  been  termed,  "  is  yet  as  worthf  of 
the  traveler's  attention  as  it  was  when  Tasso 
made  it  the  object  of  a  pilgrimage.  .... 
Here  we  behold  the  cradle  of  a  long  line  of 
niunks  who  were  for  many  generations  the  mis- 
sionaries and  the  orgamxera  of  our  Eur*pean 
culture.     From  this  dtadel-like  oonvent  amidst 
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the  wild  Apennines,  sprung  the  celebrated 
English  monasteries  of  Jarrow,  We&rmouth, 
Bury  St  Edmunds,  Groyland,  Glastonbury, 
Whitby,  Reading,  St  Albans,  Tewkesbury,  be- 
sides almost  all  those  great  monastic  institutions 
which  were  the  foundation  of  our  present  cathe- 
drals. .  .  .  Nearly  all  possessed  libraries 
more  or  less  famous  in  their  day." 

Some  of  the  monastic  libraries  still  in 
existence,  have  an  antiquity  of  a  thousand 
years  —  that  of  St.  Gall  being  an  eminent 
example.  The  Annals  of  Fleury  mention 
a  tax  imposed  on  all  the  priories  and  de- 
pendences of  the  Abbey  of  that  name,  for 
tlie  furnishing  of  its  library.  "  Much 
earlier  than  this  [that  is,  the  fourteenth 
century]  there  are  instances  of  a  library- 
tax  levied  on  all  the  members  of  an  indi- 
vidual monastery.  ...  In  many  houses 
each  novice  regularly  contributed  writing 
materials  at  the  outset,  and  books  at  the 
close  of  his  novitiate."  The  library  of 
the  Benedictine  Monastery  of  Christ 
Church,  Canterbury,  was  probably  one 
of  the  largest  of  the  English  monastic  col- 
lections. Mr.  Edwards  prints,  from  the 
Cottonian  MSS.,  the  onginal  catalogue 
of  this  library,  representing  its  condition 
at  the  close  of  the  thirteenth  or  com- 
mencement of  the  fourteenth  century.  It 
contains  the  names  of  somewhat  under 
five  thousand  works,  which  are  brought 
together  in  about  seven  hundred  volumes. 
The  ancient  classics  formed  a  considerable 

f)roportion  of  most  of  the  monastic  col- 
ections,  "  In  the  eleventh  century,"  says 
Mr.  Edwards,  "  the  monks  of  Monte  Cas- 
sino  became  &mous  for  the  industry  with 
which  they  transcribed,  not  only  the  the- 
ological and  ecclesiastical  MS8.  they  had 
amassed,  but  also  Homer,  Virgil,  Horace, 
Terence ;  the  Idyls  of  Theocritus ;  the 
Fasti  of  Ovid,  and  not  a  iew  of  the  histo- 
rians of  Greece  and  Rome.  The  copies 
thus  made  were  widely  disseminated." 
Mr.  Edwards'  chapter  on  the  economy  of 
the  monastic  libraries,  contains  much  val- 
uable and  curious  information.  We  hav.e 
space  for  only  here  and  there  a  hint.  "  In 
many  of  the  monastic  communities,  both 
the  library  {armarium)  and  its  great 
feeder,  the  writing-room  (Scriptorium) 
were  under  the  immediate  charge  of  the 
*  Precentor  and  Armarius.'  The  very 
usual  conjunction  in  one  person  of  these 
officers  of  Leader  of  the  Choir  and  Keeper 
of  the  MSS.,  grew  naturally  enough  out 
of  the  fact,  that  at  first  the  only  books 
which  had  to  bo  taken  care  of  were  brevi- 


aries and  service-books.''  Each  volume 
being  a  MS.  representing  a  vast  amount 
of  labor,  the  rules  for  the  loan  of  books 
seem  to  have  been  strict.  The  Rule  of 
St.  Benedict  contains  express  laws  to  reg- 
ulate the  annual  delivery  of  books,  and 
these  laws  were  observed  in  almost  all 
Benedictine  Monasteries. 

"  The  precise  day  on  which  this  annual  par- 
tition was  to  be  made,  depended  at  first  on  the 
will  of  the  Abbot  or  other  superior;  but  after 
the  Cluniac  and  Cistercean  reforms,  it  was 
usually  fixed  by  statute.  Howsoever  fixed,  it 
then  became  the  duty  of  the  Armartut  to  spread 
out  on  a  carpet  in  the  Chapter-House  the  books 
assigned  for  circulation  during  the  coming  year. 
After  mass,  the  monks  were  assembled;  the 
appropriate  sections  of  the  Rule  and  Const] tu- 
i  tion  were  read ;  and  the  Armarius  then  pro- 
'  ccedcd  to  call  over  the  names  of  the  monks,  each 
of  whom  had  to  answer  his  name,  and  to  return 
the  book  he  had  borrowed  a  year  before.  In 
certain  communities  it  was  the  practice  for  the 
Abbot  to  put  some  question  on  the  contents  of 
the  book  so  returned,  with  a  view  to  aficertainin^ 
that  it  had  been  read  carefully.  If  the  answer 
was  satisfactory,  the  borrower  was  then  asked 
what  other  book  he  desired  to  have;  if  unsa^ 
factory,  the  book  was  delivered  with  an  intimar 
tion  that  on  the  next  occasion  a  better  result 
would  be  expected.  The  Armarius  (or  his  as- 
sistant) kept  a  brevia  librorum  or  register,  an 
example  of  which  may  be  seen  in  Herrgotfs 
Vetus  discipUna  monastiea.  In  the  Carthusian 
houses  the  issue  of  two  books  at  a  time  seems  to 
have  been  permitted.** 

The  contrast  of  the  "  Rules"  of  these* 
the  only  medieval  "  circulating  libraries*'* 
with  the  regulations  of  Mudie's  and  Ro- 
landi^s,  is  amusing ;  but,  perhaps,  the  sum 
of  information  gained  by  the  monk  from 
his  one,  well-studied^  annual  tome,  and 
that  acquired  by  the  ^^  general  reader'* 
from  his  one  or  two  hundred  hastily  read 
volumes,  might  not  be  so  dissimilar  in 
amount  after  all!  That  notion  of  ex* 
amination  was  an  excellent  one ;  but  how 
impossible  to  revive !  Even  in  the  ^^  good 
time  coming,"  we  can  not  conceive  of  a 
Charles  Edward  Mudie,  Esq.,  refusing  to 
hand  us  MilPs  Logic  until  we  had  ^^passed** 
in  Sartor  HesartuSj  which  we  had  out  the 
week  before  I 

When  all  books  were  MSS.,  transcrip* 
tion  was  of  course  frequently  the  objeot 
with  which  a  volume  was  borrowed,  and 
another  usual  part  of  the  *'*'  Elconomy  of 
Medieval  Libraries"  was  the  custom  dT 
stipulating  that  a  copy  of  the  borrowed 
MS.  shonld  be  returned  with  it  as  pay* 
ment  for  the  loan.    ^^  The  early  monastic 
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writers,"  says  Mr.  Edwards,  "  had  a  deep 
sense  of  the  responsibility  which  attended 
the  transcribers'  path,  and  took  pains  to 
impress  it  on  those  who  should  follow 
them."  Such  cautions  as  the  following, 
from  a  MS.  of  -^Ifric's  Homilies,  were 
often  inserted  in  the  chief  books  of  the 
Scnptorium :  "  I  adjure  you  who  shall 
transcribe  this  book,  by  our  Lord  Jesus 
Christ,  and  by  his  glorious  coming,  who 
will  come  to  judge  the  quick  and  the 
dead,  that  you  compare  what  you  tran- 
scribe, and  diligently  correct  it  by  the 
copy  from  which  you  transcribe  it,  vsith 
this  adjuration  also^  and  insert  it  in  your 
copy." 

The  Royal  Library  of  Munich  contains 
a  large  collection  of  the  original  cata- 
logues of  conventual  collections.  Most 
of  them  are  mere  inventories,  the  variety 
and  extent  of  these  libraries  being  far 
from  necessitating  the  famous  "ninety- 
one  rules"  of  cataloguing  which  the 
authorities  of  the  British  Museum  found 
it  necessary  to  fix,  before  commencing 
their  catalogue. 

The  literary  reputation  of  Henry  VHI. 
deserves  to  suffer  more  than  it  has  done 
for  the  little  care  that  was  taken  by  him, 
on  the  dissolution  of  the  monasteries,  to 
preserve  their  invaluable  MSS.  from  dis- 
peraion  and  destruction.  John  Bale,  after- 
wards Bishop  of  Ossory,  writing  to  King 
Edward  VI.,  in  1549,  says:  "But  this  is 
highly  to  be  lamented  of  all  them  that 
have  a  natural  love  to  their  country,  either 
yet  to  learned  antiquity,  which  is  a  most 
singular  beauty  to  the  same,  that  in  turn- 
ing over  of  thvi  superstitious  monasteries 
so  little  respect  was  had  to  their  libraries, 
fur  the  safe-guard  of  those  noble  and  pre- 
cious monuments.  ...  A  great  num- 
ber of  them  which  purchased  those  super- 
stitious mansions,  reserved  of  those  liora- 
ry-books,  some  to  scour  their  candlesticks, 
and  some  to  rub  their  boots ;  some  they 
sold  to  the  grocers  and  soap-sellers,  and 
some  they  sent  over  the  sea  to  the  book- 
binders, not  in  small  numbers,  but  at  times 
whole  ships  full,  to  the  wondering  of  the 
foreign  nations,  ...  I  know  a 
merchant-man  that  bought  the  contents 
ot  two  noble  libraries  for  forty  shillings 
price.  This  stuff  hath  he  occupied  in  the 
stead  of  gray  paper  by  the  space  of  more 
than  these  ten  years,  and  yet  hath  he  store 
for  as  many  years  to  come."  Fuller  joins 
in  this  lamentation  with  bitter  and  indig- 
nant sarcasm:     "As   brokers   in  Long 


Lane,  when  they  buy  an  old  suit,  buy  the 
linings  together  with  the  outside,  so  it  was 
conceived  meet,  that  such  as  purchased 
the  buildings  of  monasteries  should,  in  the 
same  grant,  have  the  libraries,  the  stuffing 
thereof^  conveyed  unto  them.  And  now 
these  ignorant  owners,  so  long  as  they 
might  keep  a  ledger-book  or  terrier  by 
direction  thereof  to  find  such  straggling 
acres  as  belonged  unto  them,  they  cared 
not  to  preserve  any  other  monuments. 
The  covers  of  books,  with  cunous  brass 
bosses  and  clasps,  intended  to   protect, 

E roved  to  betray  them.  .  .  .  What 
eart  can  be  so  frozen,  as  not  to  melt  into 
anger  thereat  ?  .  .  .  What  monuments 
of  mathematics  all  massacred  together; 
seeing  every  book  with  a  cross  was  con- 
demned for  Popish ;  with  circles  for  con- 
juring !  Yea,  I  may  say  that  then  holy 
divinity  was  profaned,  physic  hurt,  and  a 
trespass,  yea,  a  riot,  committed  on  law 
itself.  Aiid,  more  particularly,  the  his- 
tory of  former  times  then  and  there  re- 
ceived a  dangerous  wound,  whereof  it 
halts  at  this  day,  and,  without  hope  of 
a  pei-fect  cure,  must  go  a  cripple  to  the 
grave." 

John  Leland  was  made  "  King's  Anti- 
quary" two  years  before  the  first  of  the 
two  dissolutions ;  but  "  there  is  no  satis- 
factory evidence,"  Mr.  Edwards  tells  us, 
"  that  it  (Leland's  commission)  had  for  its 
direct  object  the  preservation  of  the  mo- 
nastic archives."  His  visitations  to  the 
localities  of  the  monasteries  appear  to 
have  been  made  some  years  after  their 
suppression ;  that  is  to  say,  when  the  iiTe- 
trievable  harm  had  been  done.  The  in- 
credible barbarism  which  inspired  the 
councils  of  the  time,  and  which  was  upon 
an  exact  level  with  that  of  the  Caliph 
Omar,  may  be  further  exemplified  by  tne 
fact  that,  in  1550,  a  King's  Letter  author- 
ized certain  commissioners  "to  cull  out 
all  superstitious  books,  as  missals,  legends, 
and  such  like,  and  to  deliver  the  garniture 
of  the  books,  being  either  gold  or  silver, 
to  Sir  Anthony  Aucher."  The  library  of 
the  kin^  (Edward  VI.)  was  not  excepted. 
The  university  libraries  were  similarly 
"purged;"  and,  if  we  still  possess  the 
Romance  of  the  Sancgraal  and  the  Summa 
of  Aquinas,  it  was  no  more  the  fault  of 
some  of  the  reformers  of  those  days,  than 
it  was  the  fault  of  Omar  that  Sophocles 
and  Horace  have  come  down  us. 

Mr.  Edwards  devotes  a  chapter  to  the 
Private  Libraries  of  the  middle  ages;  but 
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we  find  nothing  in  it  requiring  record 
here,  beyond  tne  fact  of  the  extreme 
rarity  and  insignificance  of  such  collec- 
tions. Until  towards  the  close  of  that 
period,  no  private  library  of  which  there 
IS  any  record  seems  to  have  rivaled  any 
of  the  principal  monastic  collections ;  but 
the  fifteenth  century  witnessed  the  forma- 
tion of  the  three  really  magnificent  libra- 
ries of  Lorenzo  do  Medici,  Matthias  Cor- 
vinus,  king  of  Hungary,  and  Frederick, 
Duke  of  Urbino.  In  these  the  zeal  of  the 
Ptolemies  once  more  seemed  to  be  reviv- 
ed. Lorenzo's  book  collectors,  according 
to  a  cotemporary  witness,  were  "  sent  to 
every  part  of  the  earth,  for  the  purpose 
of  collecting  books  on  everv  science." 
Lorenzo  was  "  as  liberal  in  aflfording  ac- 
cess to  his  treasures  as  in  acquiring  Uiem. 
Both  Corvinus  and  Frederick  of  IJrbino 
were  permitted  to  keep  transcribers  fully 
employed  in  the  library  of  Lorenzo.  The 
former  is  said  by  Matthias  Belius,  the  his- 
torian of  Hungry,  to  have  maintained 
there  and  elsewhere  thirty  copyists."  At 
the  death  of  Corvinus,  in  1490,  his  almost 
exclusively  MS.  library  amounted  to  near- 
ly fifty  thousand  volumes  —  a  number 
scarcely  exceeded  by  the  MS.  departments 
of  the  greatest  national  libraries  of  the 
present  day.  This  fiimous  collection  was 
pillaged  by  the  Turks,  thirty-seven  years 
after  the  death  of  Corvinus;  the  gems 
and  precious  metals  were  torn  from  the 
bindings,  and  the  library  was  set  on  fire. 
Many  volumes  escaped,  to  figure  among 
the  chief  "show-books"  of  the  national 
libraries  of  Europe.  The  curious  will  find, 
in  Mr.  Edwards'  work,  a  table  of  all  the 
existing  MSS.  of  the  Corvinian  collection, 
with  the  names  of  the  libraries  in  which 
they  are  now  to  be  found.  Of  the  library 
of  the  Duke  of  Urbino  we  have  a  full  co- 
temi)orary  account,  from  the  pen  of  its 
first  librarian.  The  Duke  may  be  said 
rather  to  have  created  than  collected  this 
library.  His  thirty-four  transcribers  were 
kept  perpetually  occupied  in  the  iiroduc- 
tion  of  the  most  splendid  copies  of  almost 
all  extant  literature,  and,  for  "  condition," 
the  collection  must  have  been  the  finest 
ever  made.  "The  Duke,"  writes  Ves- 
piisiano,  his  librarian,  "made  it  a  rule 
that  every  book  should  be  bound  in  crim- 
son, ornamented  with  silver.  ...  It 
is  thus  a  truly  rich  display  to  see  all  these 
books  so  adorned — all  being  manuscripts, 
on  vellum,  with  illuminations,  and  each  a 
complete  copy — perfections  not  found  in 


any   other    library."      A  lara    p')rtioa 
of  the  Urbino  library  is  now  in  the  Vati- 
can, where  books  are  about  as  accessible 
as  if  they  were  at  the  bottom  of  the 
sea. 

Thus  far  the  history  of  libraries,  it 
should  be  remembered,  has  been  the  his- 
tory of  collections  of  manuscripts.  When 
we  reflect  that  a  thousand  volumes  of 
MSS.  would  probably  represent,  in  labor 
and  money-value,  at  least  twenty  thou- 
sand volumes  of  print,  our  respect  for  the 
libraries  of  our  ancestors  most  be  con- 
siderable. We  now  come  to  speak  of 
some  of  those  vast  collections  of  volumes 
which  have  been  the  result  of  the  inven- 
tion of  Guttenberg. 

First  among  the  libraries  of  the  world 
stands  that  of  the  British  Museum ;  for 
although  it  is  surpassed  in  actual  bulk,  by 
probably  about  one  fourth,  by  the  Imperial 
Library  of  France,  its  inferiority  in  this 
respect  is  a  positive  advantage;  for  it 
arises  from  the  circumstance  of  its  forma- 
tion having  been  mainly  systematic  instead 
of  mainly  fortuitous.  Hence  it  contains 
comparatively  few  unnecessary  duplicates, 
and  the  whole  circle  of  literature  is  rep- 
resented in  a  proportionate  manner, 
which  could  never  nave  been  the  case 
with  any  library,  however  vast,  originat- 
ing as  the  chaotic  accumulations  of  the 
great  Parisian  library  have  done.  We  do 
not  think  that  Mr.  £dwards,  in  speaking 
of  our  national  collection,  lays  sufllicient 
stress  upon  this  preeminence  —  indeed, 
he  has  scarcely  recognized  it,  although  it 
is  an  unquestionable  and  most  creditable 
fact. 

The  Library  of  the  British  Museum, 
which  was  made  public,  for  the  first  time, 
exactly  a  hundred  years  ago,  was  formed, 
in  the  beginning,  by  the  amalgamation  of 
four  difibrent  collections  of  MSS.  and 
printed  books,  namely,  the  Royal,  the 
Cottonian,  the  Harleian,  and  the  Sloanian. 
Other  collections,  scarcely  inferior  to 
these,  were  subsequently  incorporated ; 
but  these  constituted  the  foundation.  In 
the  time  of  Henry  VIII.  the  "  Royal  Li- 
brary  '^  appears  to  have  contained  some 
three  or  four  hundred  volumes,  many  of 
them  having  been  collected  by  Heniy 
VII.,  who,  according  to  Lord  Bacon, 
"  read  most  books  that  were  of  any  worth 
in  the  French  tongue."  Edward  VI., 
with  the  assistance  of  Sir  John  Gheke  and 
of  Roger  Ascham — the  first  King's  libra- 
rian — made  considerable  additions.    Un- 
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der  Elizabeth  and  Mary  small  progress 
was  made.  In  the  reign  of  Jaraes  I.  the 
royal  collection  was  increased  by  the  ad- 
dition of  the  important  library  of  John, 
Lord  Lumley.  Selden  speaks  of  the  books 
and  MSS.  which,  in  his  time,  constituted 
the  royal  collection,  saying :  "  There  are 
not  the  like  of  them,  except  only  in  the 
Vatican,  in  any  other  library  in  Christen- 
dom." Richard  Bentley  was  appointed 
keeper  in  1694,  and  immediately  distin- 
guished himself,  like  his  successor,  Mr. 
Paniz2d,  by  the  energy  with  which  he 
claimed  the  copy-right  privilege.  During 
Bentley's  keepership,  there  was  issued  a 
remarkable  paper,  probably  written  by 
him,  called  A  Proposal  for  Building  a 
Hoyal  Library,^  and  Establishing  it  by 
Act  of  Parliament,  From  this  paper  we 
gather  that  the  library  "  was  in  the  time 
of  James  I.  in  a  flourishing  condition,  well 
stored  with  all  sorts  of  good  books.  .  .  . 
But  in  the  succeeding  reigns  it  had  gradu- 
ally gone  to  decay.  .  .  .  There  has 
been  no  supply  of  books  from  abroad  for 
the  space  of  sixty  years  past,  nor  any 
allowance  for  binding."  The  writer  pro- 
ceeds to  make  various  suggestions  for  the 
formation  of  a  public  library  of  two  hun- 
dred thousand  volumes.  When,  however, 
**  the  royal  library  was  incorporated  with 
the  other  collections  of  the  British  Muse- 
mn,  by  letters  patent  of  George  II.,  in  the 
year  1759,"  this  collection  appears  to  have 
consisted  of  only  about  twelve  thousand 
Tolumes,  including  eighteen  hundred  of 
MSS.  The  Cottonian  Library  was  com- 
menced by  Sir  Robert  Bruce  Cotton  about 
the  year  1588.  His  son.  Sir  Thomas  Cot- 
ton, and  his  grandson,  Sir  John  Cotton, 
continued  its  formation  with  diligence ; 
and  it  was  made  public,  by  act  of  parlia- 
ment, in  1700,  under  the  name  of  the  Cot- 
tonian Library.  It  was  moved  from  place 
to  place  several  times,  and  suffered  great- 
ly from  the  fire  at  Ashburnham  House, 
where  it  was  located  in  company  with  the 
royal  collection.  Robert  Harley,  after- 
wards Earl  of  Oxford,  commenced  the 
fermation  of  his  great  collection  about 
1705,  and,  at  his  death,  it  contained  six 
thousand  volumes  of  manuscript^  besides 
fourteen  thousand  charters,  and  five  hun- 
dred rolls.  Under  the  second  earl,  the 
collection  reached  eight  thousand  volumes 
of  MSS.,  and  about  fifty  thousand  volumes 
of  printed  books.  The  country  bought 
the  MSS.  of  the  Duchess  of  Portland  for 
ten  thousand  pounds,  but  the  maguiticcnt 


collection  of  printed  books  was  suffered 
to  be  dispersed.  Finally,  Sir  Hans  Sloane 
directed  by  his  will  that  his  museum  and 
library  should  be  offered  to  the  country 
for  twenty  thousand  pounds,  a  sum  greatly 
below  its  value ;  and  in  1753,  an  act  was 
passed,  authorizing  the  said  purchase,  to- 
gether with  that  of  the  Harleian  MSS., 
and  for  "  providing  one  general  repository 
for  the  better  reception  and  more  conve- 
nient use  of  the  said  collections,  and  of 
the  Cottonian  Library."  Montagu  House 
was  accordingly  purchased  by  the  govern- 
ment, and  the  "  British  Museum"  became 
a  fact. 

As  the  National  Library  had  thus  been, 
in  the  first  instance,  formed  from  the  as:- 
glomeration  of  private  collections,  so,  for 
a  long  series  of  years,  its  increase  depend- 
ed chiefly  on  the  same  source.  Thomas 
Hollis,  Da  Costa,  and  George  III.,  were 
the  first  on  the  long  list  of  benefactors  to 
the  museum  library.  The  gift  by  the 
king  of  the  Tfiomason  Tracts^  was  a 
very  important  one.  The  collection  con- 
sists of  somewhat  under  thirty-five  thou- 
sand pieces  illustrating  the  revolutionary 
epoch,  1640-1660.  It  had  been  formed 
by  George  Thomason,  the  Royalist  book- 
seller, of  the  "  Rose  and  Crown,"  in  St. 
Paul's  Churchyard,  with  a  degree  of  zeal 
and  perseverance,  under  circumstances  of 
some  danger  from  the  Puritan  censorship, 
which  would  have  been  rewarded  could 
he  have  foreseen  the  ultimate  destination 
of  his  treasure.  Among  other  matter 
obnoxious  to  the  party  in  power,  was  a 
large  collection  of  MS  tracts  on  the  king's 
side,  which  no  one  dared  to  publish.  "At 
one  time,  when  the  Parliament  forces 
were  approaching  from  the  north,  the 
books  were  hastily  packed  up  in  trunks 
and  sent  into  Surrey  ;  and  when  the  army 
was  in  the  west,  in  apprehension  of  its 
return  that  way,  they  were  as  hastily  sent 
back  again.  The  poor  collector,  not  dar- 
ing to  keep  them  under  his  own  roof,  for- 
warded them  to  a  friend  in  Essex ;  but, 
on  hearing  of  the  famous  march  to  Trip- 
loe  Heath,  was  again  induced  to  order 
their  return.  He  then  formed  the  plan 
of  sending  them  to  Scotland ;  but,  thmk- 
ing  'what  a  precious  treasure  it  was, 
durst  not  venture  them  at  sea,  and  so  had 
tables  made  with  false  tops,  in  which  he 
hid  them  in  his  own  warehouse,  continu- 
ing his  collection  the  while  without  inter- 
mission.' "  On  another  occasion  they 
were  sent  for  security  to  Oxford,  "  and  a 
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colorable  transfer  of  thera  to  the  universi- 
ty was  effected,  under  the  impression  that 
they  would  be  more  safely  guarded  than 
they  would  be  in  the  hands  of  a  private 
individual  This  precaution  against  one 
danger  proved  to  be  the  means  of  saving 
them  from  another,  in  the  form  of  the 
book-destroying  fire  of  London."  The 
collection  was  ultimately  purchased  for  a 
very  small  sum  by  George  III.  Dr. 
Tliomas  Birch  and  Sir  William  Musgrave 
followed  with  bequests  and  donations, 
which,  like  the  gift  of  George  III.,  pos- 
sessed the  great  advantage  of  being  more 
or  less  sjyecidl  collections.  The  next  bene- 
faction was  the  legacy  of  the  Rev.  Clayton 
Mordaunt  Cracherode's  fine  library,  which, 
to  tlii'^  day,  occupies  one  of  the  stately 
halls  of  the  Museum  under  the  name  of 
the  "  Cracherode  Room."  Owing  to 
"intrinsic  worth,  beauty  of  impression, 
elegance  of  binding,  rarity  of  occurrence, 
*•  pleasures  of  memory'  as  respects  former 
possessors,"  Mr.  Cracherode's  books  have 
been  valued,  one  with  another,  at  more 
than  two  pounds  a  volume  for  the  entire 
library.  The  next  accession  was  still 
more  remarkable.  The  library  of  Sir 
Joseph  Banks,  amounting  to  sixteen  thou- 
sand volumes,  on  or  in  connection  with 
the  natural  sciences,  was  bequeathed  by 
him  to  the  establishment  of  which  he  had 
been  a  trustee,  and  the  "  Banksian  Room" 
constitutes  his  abiding  monument.  The 
splendid  collection  of  old  plays  made  by 
Garrlck  was  presented  by  Mrs.  Garrick. 
A  great  special  library  on  Italian  topo- 
graphy was  given  by  Sir  Richard  Colt 
Hoare.  A  collection  on  the  history  and 
doctrines  of  the  Jesuits,  made  by  Hollis, 
with  the  view  of  lodging  it  in  the  muse- 
um, was  lost  to  the  national  library,  in 
consequence  of  offense  taken  at  the  sale 
by  auction,  among  duplicates,  of  a  book 
which  he  had  formerly  presented.  He 
gave  his  fine  collection,  together  with 
funds  for  extending  it,  to  the  public  library 
of  Zurich.  It  was  fifty  years  after  the  act 
which  founded  the  museum,  that  the  first 
parliamentary  grant  was  made  to  the 
library.  The  purpose  of  this  grant  was 
the  collection  called  the  "  Lansdowne 
manuscripts."  Five  years  afterwards, 
there  was  a  second  grant,  "  for  the  pur- 
chase of  works  relating  to  the  history  and 
topogi-aphy  of  the  British  Islands."  The 
valuable  legal  library  of  Francis  Har- 
gravc  was  acquired  in  1813  for  eight 
Uiousand  pounds.    In  1818  Dr.  Bumey^s 


library  was  bought  for  thirteen  thousand 
five  hundred  pounds,  being  about  half  its 
original  cost.  In  this  collection  are  to  be 
found  invaluable  materials  for  the  history 
of  the  stage  and  of  periodical  literature. 
Special  collections  of  Italian  literature  and 
ot  French  revolutionary  tracts  were  the 
next  purchases  of  importance ;  and  1829 
forms  an  era  in  the  history  of  the  national 
library,  for  hi  that  year  it  acquired  from 
George  IV.  the  truly  magnificent  collec- 
tion which  at  present  occupies  the  hall, 
three  hundred  feet  long,  known  to  our 
readers  under  the  name  of  the  ^  Eju^s 
Library."  The  collection  had  been  mM» 
by  George  III.  at  an  outlay  of  about  one 
hundred  and  thirty  thousand  poundsi,  and, 
as  Mr.  Edwards  says : "  Probably  no  libra- 
ry so  extensive  was  ever  formed  with 
greater  taste  and  judgment."  Some  of 
our  readers  may  not  be  aware  that  this 
"  gift  "  of  George  IV.  to  the  nation  was 
not  altogether  an  act  of  spontaneous  gen- 
erosity. It  was  upon  the  point  of  being 
sold  to  increase  the  accumulations  of  the 
Imperial  library  at  St.  Petersbui^;  and 
it  is  understood  that  this  national  disgrace 
was  only  averted  by  the  opposition  and 
vehement  expostulations  or -Lord  Liver- 
pool and  Lord  Famborough.  The  condi- 
tion of  the  King^s  gift  is  understood  to 
have  been,  "  that  the  value  of  the  rubles 
the  books  were  to  have  fetched  should  be 
somehow  or  other  made  good  to  him  by 
ministers  in  pounds  sterling."  The  next 
accession  of  importance  was  the  collection 
of  MSS.  known  as  the  "  Arundel  MSS.," 
which  was  purchased  in  1831  from  the 
Royal  Society.  About  this  time,  the  oc- 
casional parliamentary  grants  for  the  ex- 
tension of  the  library  became  far  more 
munificent  than  they  had  hitherto  been. 
Nearly  seventeen  thousand  pounds  were 
voted  between  1833  and  1837,  and  the 
purchases  included  several  special  collec- 
tions of  more  or  less  significance.  In 
1835,  a  select  committee  was  appointed 
"  to  inquire  into  the  condition,  irianage- 
ment,  and  afiairs  of  the  British  Museum ;" 
and  vastly  beneficial  results  were  secured, 
on  the  representation  of  Mr.  Panizzi  and 
others,  concerning  the  deficiencies  of  the 
print ed-book  department.  During  the 
years  1837-1845,  the  average  annual 
grant  for  the  extension  of  the  library  was 
£3443.  Nearly  40,000  separate  works 
were  purchased  during  this  period.  Nor 
did  the  stream  of  donations  cease.  The 
Lords  of  the  Admiralty  presented  a  libra- 
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ry  of  no  fewer  than  12,000  Chinese  vol- 
umes, of  which,  we  may  mention,  by  the 
way,  the  odd  fact  that  rhyming  dictiona- 
ries   constitute   a  considerable    element. 
In  1843,  Mr.  Panizzi,  with  the  aid  of  Mr. 
Winter   Jones  and   Mr.  Thomas  Watts, 
drew  up  a  most  elaborate  survey  of  the 
contents  of  the  library :  and  it  has  been 
mainly  owing  to  a  series  of  purchases,  in 
accordance  with  the  indications  of  this 
paper,  that  the  museum  library  owes  its 
present  preeminence,  as  representing  fully 
and  equably  the  entire  range  of  extant 
literature.       A    parliamentary   grant    of 
£10,000  a  year,  for  the  purchase  of  printed 
books,  was  agreed  to;  but  so  great  an 
influx  of  volumes  as  this   produced   re- 
quired more  room  than  the  building  af- 
forded, and,  after  a  few  years,  the  annual 
demand  of  the  trustees  for  this  object  was 
reduced  to  less  than  half  that  sum.     In 
1840,  the  museum  acquired,  by  bequest, 
the  library  of  the  Right  Hon.  Thomas 
Grenville,   a  collection    only   second,   in 
general  importance,  to  the  "  King's,"  and 
in  some  respects,  more  especially  in  the 
condition  of  the  books,  its  superior.     This 
library  contain?   more   than   20,000  vol- 
umes,  which  cost  Mr.  Grenville,  on   an 
average,  the  very  high  sum  of  nearly  three 
pounds  each  ;  yet,  so  select  is  the  collec- 
tion, that  their  present  market  value  is 
supposed  to  be  nearly  double  that  amount. 
Sprfce  for  space,  this  collection  constitutes 
by  far  the  most  splendid  portion  of  the 
Museum    library.      During    the    twelve 
years  which  have  elapsed  since  this  be- 
quest, the  libiary  has  been  growing  at  the 
regular   and   prodigious    rate   of   nearly 
20,000  volumes  a  year.     Tlie   crowning 
glory  of  the  national  library  was  the  addi- 
tion of  the  new  reading-room  and  adjacent 
libraries,    which   were    opened   in   May, 
1857.     These   buildings   are  a  triple  tri- 
umph of  splendor,  convenience  and  econo- 
my.    There  is  probably  no  apartment  In 
any  secular  edifice  in  the  world  which  is 
BO  imposing  in  its  effect  on  the  eye,  as  the 
new  Reading-room,  with  its  vast  dome  of 
blue  and  gold,  its  double  range  of  gilded 
gallery,  its  three  tiers  of  books,  all  bound 
with  an  express  view  to  their  architecturcU 
effect ;  and  its  vast  system  of  circular  and 
radiating  tables,  which  afford  luxurious 
accommodation  and  ample  elbow-room  for 
above  three  hundred  readers  at  a  time. 
In  the  center  of  this  apartment  are  now 
located  the  thousand  folio  volumes  which 
constitute  the  first  moiety  of  the  learned 


and  world-famous  catalogue,  on  which  the 
whole  strength  of  a  large  staff  of  librarians 
has  been  expended  during  a  period  of 
some  five-and-twenty  years.  The  numeri- 
cal magnitudes  which  represent  the  de- 
tails of  this  work  are  scarcely  less  than 
astronomical.  The  entries,  each  of  which 
is  a  piece  of  finished  bibliography,  when 
the  work  is  completed,  will  be  reckoned 
by  millions ;  the  laws  on  which  they  are 
compiled  are,  written  and  unwritten,  hun- 
dreds in  number ;  and  the  result  is  a  cata- 
logue which  is  simpler  for  consultation 
than  the  commonest  bookseller's  "  list.'' 

We  have  no  space  to  follow  Mr.  Edwards 
in  his  account  of  the  Bodleian,  and  the 
other  university  and  public  libraries  of 
Great  Britain.  He  gives  a  full  history 
and  description  of  every  collection  of  any 
significance ;  Indeed,  in  some  cases,  it 
seems  to  us,  his  accounts  are  quite  unne- 
cessarily and  disproportionately  ample. 
For  example,  he  devotes  an  entire  chap- 
ter, of  fifty-five  pages,  to  the  library 
founded  by  Humphrey  Chetham  in  Man- 
chester, a  collection  of  about  eighteen 
thousand  volumes,  not  eminent  for  any 
extraordinary  rarity  ;  whereas  only  forty 
pages  are  given  to  the  Bodleian,  which, 
both  for  magnitude  and  value,  constitutes 
one  of  the  fii-st  collections  in  Europe. 

Mr.  Ewart's  "  Libraries  Act,"  wnich  re- 
ceived the  royal  assent  July  30, 1855,  and 
which,  in  justice  to  the  real  first-mover  in 
the  matter,  should  be  called  Edvmrds^ 
Libraries  Act,  was  a  notable  epoch  in  the 
history  of  English  libraries.  This  act  ap- 
plies to  all  municipal  boroughs,  districts, 
parishes,  or  combination  of  parishes,  in- 
cluding populations  of  more  than  five 
thousand  persons ;  and  permits  the  levy- 
ing of  a  library  or  museum  rate,  not  ex- 
ceeding one  penny  in  the  pound,  on  the 
rateable  value  of  the  property  assessed  in 
such  places,  by  a  vote  of  a  public  meeting 
of  the  persons  assessed  —  the  consent  of 
at  least  two  thirds  of  the  persons  present 
being  necessary  to  constitute  an  affii*ma- 
tive  decision.  Manchester  took  the  lead 
in  the  establishment  of  town  libraries; 
Liverpool  and  Norwich  followed.  ITie 
question  was  then  put  to  the  vote  in  Ex- 
eter, and  rejected  by  a  majority  of  seven 
to  ont^  the  affii-mative  votes  in  Norwich 
being  in  the  proportion  of  twenty-one  to 
one.  How  are  we  to  account  for  this 
extraordinary  difference  of  opinion  on 
such  a  matter  ?  Can  it  be  that  the  good 
people  of  Exeter  are  one  hundred  and 
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forty-seven  times  stupider  than  those  of 
Norwich  —  as  this  test  would  lead  us  to 
infer  ?  If  this  is  a  safe  conclusion,  it  is  at 
least  satisfactory  to  learn  that  no  other 
town  in  whicli  the  vote  has  been  taken 
indicates  any  thing  like  the  Exeter  level 
of  illitcrateness,  the  affirmative  votes 
having  been  usually  in  the  proportion  of 
at  least  ten  to  one.  Tlie  Libraries'  Act, 
up  to  the  beginning  of  the  present  year, 
appears  to  have  been  adopted  in  seventeen 
towns.  The  city  library  of  Manchester 
already  numbers  nearly  forty  thousand 
volumes.  The  Borough  Library  of  Salford, 
opened  in  1850,  now  i»osscsses  twenty 
thousand  five  hundred  and  three  volumes. 
The  Liverpool  Library,  opened  in  1852, 
contains  more  than  forty  thousand  vol- 
umes. 

"  To  sum  up,  in  few  wonU,  the  first  resultst 
apparent  at  a  glance,  whilst  these  libraries  are 
still  in  the  cradle :  In  tlie  nine  or  ten  towns 
in  which  the  Act  has  been  not  only  adopted,  but 
already  fairly  set  to  work,  150,000  volumes  of 
books  have  been  permanently  secured  for  public 
use;  with  ample  funds  for  their  preservation, 
increase,  and  well-ordering,  and  also  for  the  re- 
placement, from  time  to  time,  of  such  as  be- 
come worn  out  These  books  have  been  made 
thoroughly  accessible,  under  proper  regulations, 
to  every  respectable  inhabitant  of  the  towns  to 
which  they  belong;  are  actually  used  to  so 
large  an  extent  that,  on  an  average,  each  vol- 
ume of  the  1 50,000  is  either  delivered  to  readers 
or  lent  to  borrowers,  as  the  case  may  be,  ten 
times  within  each  year.  The  management  of 
these  libraries  has  been  made  wholly  indepen- 
dent of  sect,  party,  or  clique,  in  religion  or 
politics.^* 

This  is  certainly  a  highly  promising 
commeucement.  It  has  been  elsewhere 
suggested  that  these  libraries  should  take 
for  their  model,  in  the  first  instance,  the 
library  of  reference,  consisting  of  about 
20,000  volumes,  which  is  open  to  readers 
in  the  New  Reading  Room  of  the  British 
Museum.  We  imagine  that  the  great 
governmental  difliculty,  in  the  provincial 
public  libraries,  must  be  that  oi  selecting 
the  right  books.  This  difficulty  would  be 
at  once  removed  by  the  general  adoption 
of  the  admirable  Museum  model,  a  step 
which  is  much  facilitated  by  the  one-vol- 
ume catalogue  which  has  just  been  issued 
by  Mr.  Winter  Jones,  the  present  Keeper 
of  the  Printed  Book  Department. 

We  must  pass  over  Mr.  Edwards'  ac- 
count of  the  public  and  collegiate  libraries 
of  Scotland  and  Ireland,  and  of  the  minor 
public  libraries  of  London,  with  the  re- 


mark that  these  last  seem  to  be  Bingularlv 
few  and  insignificant  in  comparison  with 
the  secondary  libraries  of  other  metropo- 
litan cities,  especially  Paris.  Nor  must 
we  stop  to  consider  ^'British  private 
libraries  which  have  been  dispersea."  If 
Mr.  Edwards'  information  is  any  where 
below  the  demands  of  his  subject,  it  is  on 
the  point  of  existing  private  libraries  in 
England.  Some  of  these  are  of  vast  mag- 
nitude and  importance.  The  libraries  of 
Sir  Thomas  Phillipps  and  Lord  Ashbum- 
ham,  each  of  which  emulates  the  national 
library  of  the  British  Museum  in  its  manu- 
script department,  are  both  disposed  of  in 
the  space  of  less  than  a  page.  Of  Sir 
Thomas  Phillipps'  collection  our  author's 
principal  remark  is  the  trifling  one  that 
its  "most  striking  peculiarity  of  aspect 
lies  in  the  long  range  of  boxes  tier  above 
tier,  and  of  uniform  size,  each  with  its 
falling  front,  in  which  nearly  all  the  books 
are  lodged."  Concerning  Lord  Ashbum- 
ham's  library,  Mr.  Edwards  merelv  tells 
us  that  it  is  even  richer  than  Sir  Tliomas 
Phillipps^  and  fiings  a  natural  sarcasm  at 
the  well-known  peculiarity  of  his  Lordship 
in  keeping  his  library  lit^ally  "  private." 
This  peculiarity  is  some  excuse  for  Mr. 
Edwards'  tacituniity  in  relation  to  this 
library  ;  but  how  as  to  that  of  Sir  Thom- 
as Phillipps,  whom  Mr.  Edwards  com- 
mends for  his  unlikeness  to  Lord  Ashbum- 
ham? 

Mr.  Edwards  is  much  more  satisfactory 
in  his  descriptions  of  theprincipal libraries 
of  the  United  States.  The  ELarvard,  As- 
ter, and  Smithsonian  libraries  have  wide 
reputations,  and  require  a  few  words  from 
us.  The  library  of  Harvard  College,  at 
Cambridge  Massachusetts,  was  founded 
in  1632.  This  collection  owed  its  early 
importance  rather  to  Englishmen  than  to 
Americans.  Sir  Kenelm  Digby,  Sir  John 
Maynard,  Dr.  Lightfoot,  Dr.  ualc,  Rich- 
sy-d  Baxter,  and  Bishop  Berkeley  were 
among  its  chief  benefactors.  But  the  col- 
lection .created  by  the  contributions  of 
these  and  others,  was  wholly  destroyed 
by  fire  in  1764.  Munificent  native  sub- 
scriptions were  immediately  raised  for 
the  renewal  of  the  Harvard  library.  A 
single  benefactor,  Christopher  Gore,  be- 
sides extensive  donations  during  his  life- 
time, bequeathed  £20,000  to  this  institu- 
tion, which,  at  present,  contains  nearly 
a  hundred  thousand  well  selected  volumes. 
The  Astor  Library  likewise  owes  its 
birth  to  foreign  benevolence.  John  Jacob 
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Astor  was  a  German  by  nativity,  but  had 
been  for  a  long  time  a  Londoner  by  abode, 
when  he  embarked  in  mercantile  dealings 
with  America,  which  resulted  in  his  accu- 
mulation of  a  great  fortune.  By  a  codicil 
in  his  will,  dated  August  22,  1839,  he  left 
£80,000  for  the  establishment  of  a  public 
library  in  New-York.  Fifteen  years 
afterwards,  the  library  was  opened  to 
the  public,  with  80,000  volumes  to  com- 
mence with,  a  fine  new  building  to  hold 
them,  and  reading-rooms,  said  to  be  ca- 
pable of  accommodating  500  persons. 
James  Lewis  Macie,  afterwards  called 
Smithson,  a  natural  son,  apparently,  of 
Sir  Hugh  Smithson,  afterwards  Duke  of 
Northumberland,  ambitious  to  "live  in 
the  memory  of  men  when  the  titles  of  the 
North umberlands  and  the  Percies  are  ex- 
tinct or  forgotten,"  left  a  fortune  of  about 
£100,000  "to  the  United  States  of 
America,"  by  a  will  dating  October  23, 
1826.  This  money  was  devoted,  by  an 
Act  of  Congress,  to  the  foundation  and  en- 
dowment of  the  celebrated  "  Smithsonian 
Institution"  —  a  sort  of  combination  of 
public  library,  literary  institution,  and 
scientific  academy.  The  trustees  of  the 
fund  allowed  the  capital  to  remain  until 
interest  accrued  to  nearly  the  original 
amount.  The  building  was  completed  in 
1855  at  a  cost  of  £60,000 ;  at  this  date 
£28,000  of  surplus  interest  were  added  to 
the  untouched  capital,  to  form  an  endow- 
ment fund,  of  the  value  of  between  £6000 
and  £7000  a  year.  The  library  is  not  at 
present  large,  but  the  circumstances  of 
its  foundation  seem  to  promise  that  it  will, 
in  course  of  time,  become  one  of  the  lead- 
ing collections  of  the  United  States. 

Returning,  now,  to  Europe,  we  have 
yet  to  speak  of  what  is,  numerically,  the 
greatest  library  in  the  world,  namely,  the 
Imperial  Library  of  France.  Passing 
over  the  long  period  during  which  this 
library  was  a  comparatively  insignificant 
collection,  we  find  that,  during  the  super- 
intendence of  Colbert,  the  library  grew, 
from  fewer  than  seventeen  thousand  vol- 
umes, inclusive  of  MSS.,  to  the  respectable 
number  of  forty  thousand  printed  books, 
and  the  magnificent  figure  of  twelve  thou- 
sand MSS."  Colbert  attended  to  the  li- 
brary with  zeal  and  system,  and,  at  his 
death,  in  1683,  the  collection  had  not 
Buffered  from  the  spirit  of  indiscnminate 
accumulation,  as  it  has  since  done.  Dur- 
ing the  succeeding  centuries,  the  collec- 
tion steadily  grew,  by  a  long  series  of  im- 


portant and  well-considered  acquisitions ; 
and  in  1 782,  Le  Prince,  in  his  JEssai  JHis- 
torique  stir  la  BihliotlUque  du  JRoi^  states 
that  th^  MSS.  alone  amounted  to  twenty- 
five  thousand.  The  effect  of  the  Revolu- 
tion was  to  disturb  the  regular  sources  of 
supply,  to  increase,  beyond  all  manage- 
ment and  estimate,  irregular  accessions 
"  from  the  vast  stores  of  the  suppressed 
monasteries,  churches  and  other  coi'pora- 
tions  which  the  Revolution  submerged  in 
its  onward  course,  and  from  the  libraries 
of  many  wealthy  persons,  who  either 
perished  by  the  guillotine  or  emigrated." 
The  librarian  of  the  Hotel  de  Ville,  Ameil- 
hon,  is  said  to  have  collected  no  fewer 
than  eight  hundred  thousand  volumes  from 
the  above  sources.  Of  these  a  vast  pro- 
portion came  to  the  National  Library,  but 
as  to  this  day,  "  many  of  these  books  are 
still  uncatalogued,  unclassed,  and  even 
unstamped,"  no  one  know^s  how  far  their 
selection  was  governed  by  system.  Owing 
to  this  disorder,  the  losses  w^hich  the  li- 
brary has  suffered  are  understood  to  be 
enormous.  Nor  have  things  gone  better 
with  the  manuscript  department.  In 
fiict,  according  to  the  oflicial  report  of  M. 
Taschereau  in  1854,  the  bulk  of  the  collec- 
tion in  both  kinds  is  in  a  condition  appal- 
lingly chaotic,  and  hence  it  has  been,  in 
large  part,  practically  inaccessible  to  stu- 
dents, from  the  period  of  its  acquisition  to 
the  present  hour.  The  most  splendid  ac- 
quisitions of  the  Napoleonic  era  had  to  be 
disgorged  in  1815,  and  returned  to  the 
respective  owners,  from  whom  they  had 
been  purloined.  Mr.  Edwards  says : 
"  The  best  accounts  agree  in  the  assertion 
that  the  library  at  the  outbreak  of  the 
first  Revolution,  contained  about  two 
hundred  thousand  volumes  of  printed 
books;  and  it  is  further  stated,  on  the 
best  possible  authority — namely,  that  of 
the  Minister  of  Public  Instruction  who 
was  in  office  when  the  Revolutionary  ac- 
quisitions had  been  definitely  arranged — 
that  the  'confiscated'  books  added  to 
the  library  amounted  to  two  hundred  and 
foity  thousand  volumes."  To  this  total 
of  four  hundred  and  twenty  thousand  vol- 
umes we  have  to  add  some  seventy  thou- 
sand or  eighty  thousand  for  MSS. 

In  1836,  the  date  of  the  death  of  the 
famous  Librarian  Van  Praet,  the  Library 
was  stated  to  contain  660,000  volumes  of 
printed  books,  but  as  the  sum  annually 
spent  in  the  purchase  of  books  had  been 
small,  and  as  no  other  source  of  vast  and 
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irregular  accession  had  been  in  existence, 
it  is  difficult  to  credit  this  alleged  increase ; 
and,  in  our  opinion — which  does  ijot  seem, 
however,  to  oe  that  of  Mr.  Edwards — all 
more  recent  statements  of  the  extent  of, 
the  library  have  been  more  or  less  falla- 
cious and  untrustworthv.  The  statements 
even  of  the  highest  authorities  seem  to 
have  been  disingenuous  and  purposely  mis- 
leading. The  repoit  of  the  minister  of 
public  instruction,  prefixed  to  a  j)ortion 
of  the  catalogue  recently  published,  speaks 
of  the  contents  of  the  library,  as  amount- 
ing to  1,500,000  volumes  and  printed  ar- 
ticles, A  writer  in  the  Edinburgh  Jievieio 
has  pointed  out  the  utterly  misleading 
character  of  this  statement,  and  the  sheer 
falsity  of  certain  semi-official  representa- 
tions (founded  on  this  report)  of  the  con- 
tents of  the  library  as  being  1,500,000 
volumes  ;  and,  further,  that  our  own  na- 
tional library — separate  "  printed  articles" 
being  counted  as  volumes — would  nearlv, 
if  not  quite,  reach  the  above  figure.  At 
all  events,  we  may  comfort  ourselves  with 
the  knowledjje  that  the  svstematic  nature 
of  our  national  collection,  and  its  perfect 
order  and  accessibility,  place  us  far  above 
the  necessity  of  haggling  about  a  doubtful 
numerical  superiority.  We  can  not  help 
noticing,  in  this  place,  the  somewhat  un- 
patriotic tendency,  in  Mr.  Jldwards,  to 
over-rate  the  literary  wealth  and  resources 
of  other  countries,  and  to  under-rate  those 
of  his  own.  In  speaking  at  large  of  the 
report  of  the  French  Library  Commission 
of  1857,  we  think  it  was  no  less  than  due 
to  his  readers  and  to  his  own  character  as 
a  good  citizen,  not  to  have  omitted,  as  he 
has  done,  all  notice  of  the  repeated  recom- 
mendations of  that  Report  that,  in  the 
new  arrangements  of  the  Imperial  Library 
of  France,  the  Library  of  the  British 
Museum  should  be  in  almost  every  thing 
copied  as  closely  as  possible  —  surely  a 
very  remarkable  testimony  from  a  nation 
so  engrossed  as  France  is,  by  "  la  gloire." 
Mr.  Edwards,  in  his  next  chapter,  on  "the 
minor  Libraries  of  Paris,"  makes  the  most 
of  the  inferiority  of  London  in  secondary 
libraries,  and  an  opportunity  of  drawing 
unfavorable  comparisons  of  this  kind  is 
seldom  overlooked  by  him. 

The  library  founded  by  Cardinal  Maza- 
rin,  and  called  after  him,  is  at  present 
stated  to  contain  132,000  volumes  and 
3000  MSS.  —  volomes  or  separate  MSS., 
Mr.  Edwards  does  not  tell  us,  though  the 
difference  is  important.    The  library  of 


St.  Genevieve,  was  founded  about  1624 
by  the  Cardinal  dc  Rochefoucauld.  This 
library  now  contains,  inclusive  of  3500 
MSS.,  about  188,000  volumes.  The  lib- 
rary of  the  Arsenal  is  said  to  consist  of 
about  200,000  printed  volumes,  and  6000 
MSS.  Besides  these,  there  are  several 
other  public  libraries  of  between  40,000 
and  80,000  volumes  in  Paris.  Some  of 
the  provincial  libraries  of  France  may 
rank  with  these  secondary  Parisian  lib- 
raries for  magnitude,  but  there  is  no- 
thing in  them  to  call  for  special  notice 
here,  except  the  incredible  neglect  which 
has  in  some  cases  reduced  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  volumes  to  tens  of  thou- 
sands, and  which  is  totally  unparalleled  in 
the  history  of  British  libraries. 

In  collections  of  the  second  class,  Italy 
is  very  rich.  The  famous  library  of  the 
Vatican  is  less  remarkable  for  the  number 
of  volumes  it  contains  than  for  the  value 
of  its  MSS.,  and  the  inaccessibility  of  its 
treasures.  The  number  of  printed  books 
is  variously  stated  at  between  30,000  and 
500,000 !  The  former  number  is,  how- 
ever, understood  to  be  much  nearer  the 
truth  than  the  latter.  The  value  of  the 
3IS.  collection,  which  is  believed  to  num- 
ber about  25,000,  can  not  be  over-esti- 
mated. Its  very  "show-books"  form  a 
collection  beyond  price,  including,  as  thej 
do,  the  oldest  MSS.  in  existence.  The 
books  are  kept  in  closed  cases,  and  there 
is  no  catalogue — two  great  causes  of  the 
mystery  which  surrounds  the  collection. 
The  principal  gallery  of  this  library  is 
about  a  thousand  English  feet  in  length 
—  an  imposing  fact,  until  we  recall  the 
stupendous  one,  that  the  British  Museum 
contains  more  than  forty  miles  of  book- 
shelves. Besides  the  collection  of  the 
Vatican,  Home  contains  no  fewer  than 
eight  libraries  of  from  30,000  to  200,000 
volumes.  Italy  has  several  other  noble 
libraries  of  the  second  class.  The  Im- 
perial Library  of  Vienna  probably  con- 
tains somewhat  under  400,000  Tolumes, 
including  MSS.  The  Royal  Library  of 
Berlin,  about  half  a  million;  Munich, 
somewhat  fewer ;  Copenhagen,  about 
400,000 ;  Breslau,  350,000 ;  Dresden, 
300,000 ;  the  University  Library  at  GOt- 
tingen,  360,000.  The  Imperial  libnuy 
of  St.  Petersburg  stands  next  after  that 
of  the  British  Museum,  (the  Paris  Libraiy 
stands  first,)  and  contains  about  580,000 
volumes.  Into  the  histories  of  these  great 
collections  we  have  no  space  to  enter.    It 
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roay,  however,  be  safely  affirmed  that, 
though  some  of  them  approach  onr  na- 
tional collection  in  magnitude,  the  British 
Museum  Library  far  surpasses  the  noblest 
of  them,  in  the  all  -  important  qualities 
of  universalitj/j  proportion,  and  accessi- 
hUity. 

The  second  main  division  of  Mr.  Ed- 
wards' work,  treating  of  the  "Economy 
of  Libraries,"  does  not  contain  much  that 
is  of  a  nature  to  interest  our  readers,  nor 
does  it,  indeed,  contain  so  much  practical 
information  of  a  technical  kind  as  we 
might  have  expected  from  the  author's 
long  experience  as  assistant  in  the  Library 
of  the  British  Miiseum,  and,  subsequently. 
Librarian  of  the  Manchester  Free  Library. 
We  think  that  the  hundred  and  ten  pages 
which  Mr.  Edwards  has  devoted,  in  the 
first  part  of  this  work,  to  the  printing  of 
the  catalogue  of  an  old  monastic  establish- 
ment at  Canterbury,  might  have  been  in- 
finitely more  usefully  occupied  with  a 
catalogue  of  a  model  modern  librarv  of 
reference  and  general  information  of  from 
seven  to  ten  thousand  volumes.  This,  if 
well  executed,  would  have  been  of  great 
service  to  those  who  are  or  may  be  en- 
gaged in  the  formation  of  those  town 
libraries,  the  prosperity  of  which,  Mr.  Ed- 
wards seems  to  have  so  much  at  heart. 
We  know,  however,  few  tasks  which 
would  require  so  much  judgment,  and 
such  well-arranged  stores  of  knowledge  as 
this ;  and  perhaps  Mr.  Edwards  thought 
it  better  not  to  attempt  an  undertaking 
so  difficult  and  responsible.  The  cata- 
logue just  published  by  Mr.  Winter  Jones, 
moreover,  supplies  the  desideratum  in 
point,  and  Mr.  Edwards  may  probably 
hare  known  of  the  approaching  publica- 
tion of  this  most  important  contribution 
to  the  "  Economy  of  Libraries."  We  can 
not  but  think  that  the  tabular  "  schemes" 
of  univereal  knowledge  which  Mr.  Ed- 
wards has  given  in  thb  second  part  of 
his  work,  may  prove  very  dangerous 
temptations  to  Librarians  of  an  over  me- 
thodical turn  of  mind.  A  theoretically 
perfect  representation  of  knowledge  in  ail 
its  departments,  as  &r  as  the  number  of 
volumes  would  admit,  would  be  as  bad  a 
selection  as  could  well  be  made  for  the 
purposes  of  a  small  public  library.  We 
know  of  no  safe  guide  in  this  matter,  but 
the  experience  of  many  vears  of  what 
books  arc  most  asked  for  by  the  greatest 
number  of  serious  students.  It  is  this  ex- 
perience wh'ch  has  dictated  the  selection 
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of  works  contained  in  the  catalogue  com- 
piled by  Mr.  Rye,  and  edited  by  Mr. 
Winter  Jones  —  the  assistant-keeper  and 
keeper  of  the  Library  of  the  British  Muse- 
um. To  a  certain  extent,  however,  the 
town  libraries  which  are  now  in  process 
of  formation,  ought  to  pursue  paths  of 
their  own.  Mr.  Edwards  most  justlv 
urges  the  propriety  of  forming,  in  sucn 
libraries,  "  special  collections  on  local 
topography."  "  This,"  he  says,  "  should 
be  one  of  the  first  departments  to  receive 
attention  in  the  formation  of  new  libraries 
for  the  public.  Every  thing  that  is  pro- 
curable, whether  printed  or  MS.,  that 
bears  on  the  history  and  antiquities,  the 
fauna  and  flora,  the  trade  and  politics,  the 
worthies '  and  notabilities,  and,  generally, 
on  the  local  affaii*s  of  whatever  kind  of 
the  parish,  town,  and  county  in  which  this 
library  may  be  placed,  and  of  the  adjacent 
district,  should  be  carefully  collected. 
Wherever  unprinted  materials  of  this  sort 
are  known  to  exist  in  other  libraries, 
whether  public  or  private,  transcripts 
should  be  obtained.  If  the  town  or  dis- 
trict have  any  great  staple  trade,  every 
book  and  pamphlet  relating  to  that  trade 
— generally  as  well  as  locally — should  be 
procured,  as  opportunity  may  offer.  It 
will  also  be  of  advantage  to  collect  the 
productions  of  local  printers  on  whatever 
subject,  however  trivial,  especially  if  the 
town  or  city  have  been  the  seat  of  an 
early  press."  Mr.  Edwards  omits  to  warn 
small  public  libraries  of  the  kind  in  point, 
against  the  danger  of  receiving  miscellane- 
ous donations,  without  careful  discrimina- 
tion. People  generally  give  away  books 
of  little  value.  To  become  public  bene- 
factors by  the  presentation  of  batches  of 
books  which  are  incumbrances  to  our- 
selves, is  charming,  but  let  librarians  be- 
ware how  they  commit  themselves,  and 
their  successors,  to  the  keepership  of 
bulky  trash  which  will,  some  day  or  other, 
inevitably  fctand  in  the  way  of  the  extension 
of  the  collection  in  the  right  directions. 
Another  danger  to  this  kind  of  library  is 
that  the  persons  charged  witL  the  pur- 
chase of  books  may  seek  at  the*  same  time 
to  purchase  a  little  transitory  popularity 
by  making  the  permanent  public  collec- 
tion more  or  less  a  substi^ute>for  the  book 
club  and  circulating  library.  Let  it  bo 
carefully  borne  in  mind,  that,,  although 
20,000  IS  a  large  number  of  volumes  for  a 
library  of  standard  literature^  it  is  ro* 
thing  for  a  library  that  ventures  ta>  in* 
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dulge  in  the  general  and  almost  wholly 
ephemeral  literature  of  a  period  in  whicn 
Great  Britain,  France  and  Germany  alone 
issue  that  number  of  new  books  every 
year. 

We  conclude  our  notice  of  Mr.  Ed- 
wards' work,  with  the  repetition  of  our 
opinion  that,  although  it  contains  a  good 
deal  w^hich    might    have    been   omitted 


witliout  loss,  and  omits  fiome  things 
which  ought  to  have  had  a  place  in  it, 
the  book  will  prove  a  serviceable  one  to 
a  select  but  increasing  class  of  persons. 
It  is  evidently  the  result  of  a  large 
amount  of  labor  and  experience,  and  it 
would  give  us  pleasure  to  hear  that  its 
reception  had  been  equal  to  its  merits. 


9^m 


from  the    DubHn    UnlTerslty    Marasine. 

THE  MARSHALS  OF  NAPOLEON  THE  GREAT. 


The  Marshals  of  Napoleon  the  Great ! 
What  grand  ideas  are  suggested  by  those 
few  words !  The  wondrous  events  of  a 
generation  of  the  highest  military  glory 
rush  on  the  memory,  and  one  involuntari- 
ly sees,  as  it  were,  an  unparalleled  pano- 
rama unrolled  before  the  mental  vision — 
a  resplendent  world-picture  of  mighty 
captains,  of  terrific  battles,  of  shaking 
thrones,  of  changed  dynasties,  of  victo- 
ries, of  defeats,  of  revolutions,  of  the  mar- 
velous history,  in  fine,  of  Europe,  from 
the  invasion  of  Egypt  to  the  field  of  Wa- 
terloo !  Central  figure  of  all,  uproars  the 
demigod  Napoleon,  and  a  matchless  group 
of  self-made  warrior-kings  and  marshals 
j)roudly  encircle  him.  Ney,  Murat,  Ber- 
nadotte,  Soult,  Massena,  Berthier,  Da- 
voust,  Marmont,  and  almost  a  score  of 
others,  more  or  less  renowned — we  see 
ihein  all — children  of  Mars,  baptized  in 
fire  and  blood  —  a  constellation  of  war- 
stars.  What  a  halo,  ruddy  with  the  re- 
flection of  a  thousand  battle-fields,  gleams 
around  the  grim  warrior-heads  of  Napo- 
leon and  his  marshals !  What  a  Master 
and  what  Men  I 

Another  Napoleon  has  arisen— one  who, 
whether  for  good  or  for  evil,  bids  fair  to 
emulate  the  founder  of  his  race.  Already 
he  is  ^^the  foremost  man  of  this  our 
world ;"  he  hjis  iust  fought  on  the  very 
ground  where  Napoleon  the  Great  won 
his  earliest,  his  brightest,  his  most  endur- 
ing hiurcls ;  already  he  has  achieved  vic- 
tories, and  created  marshals  of  his  own  on 
the  field  of  their  glory.  Is  it  not  a  fitting 
time  to  pass  briefly  in  review  the  lives  of 


the  predecessors  of  the  living  marshals  of 
the  Empire  ? 

After  the  Revolution  of  1789,  the  diff^ 
nity  of  Marshal  of  France  was  aboIiBhea. 
It  was  restored  when  the  Empire  was  es- 
tablished. Not  more  than  sixteen  mar- 
shals were  to  be  chosen  from  among  the 
most  distinguished  generals,  independent- 
ly of  marshals  who  were  senators;  and 
the  various  honors  to  which  they  were 
entitled  in  virtue  of  their  rank  were  pre- 
cisely exj)ressed  by  an  imperial  ordinance* 
At  the  same  time  the  Emperor  named  a 
hall  of  the  Tuileries  la  /Salle  des  Mori- 
chauxy  where  the  portrait  of  each  was 
placed  during  life,  and  after  death  wai 
removed  to  a  gallery  at  the  Livalides. 
On  the  twenty-ninth  Floreal  of  the  year 
XII.  (to  use  the  jargon  of  the  Republic) 
fourteen  marshals  were  nominated  in  the 
following  order:  Berthier,  Murat,  Mon- 
cey,  Jourdan,  Massena,  Augereau,  Bema- 
dotte,  Soult,  •  Brune,  Lannes,  Mortier, 
Ney,  Davoust,  Bessieres.  By  the  same 
decree  four  senators  w*ho  had  commanded 
in  chief  were  also  elevated  to  the  dignity  of 
marshals,  namely,  Kellermann,  Lefebvrei 
Peiignon,  Serrurier.  During  the  EmiHre 
seven  generals  only  were  created  mannali 
— Victor,  Ou<linot,  Marmont^  Macdonald, 
Suchet,  Gouvion  St.  Cyr,  Poniatowdd. 
One  more.  Grouchy,  was  gazetted  marshal 
during  the  ^'  Hundred  Days,*'  but  his  nom- 
ination was  not  fairly  recognized  mktU 
1831.  It  will  thus  be  seen  diat  N«po» 
Icon's  marshals,  in  all,  numbered  twen^ 
The  batons  of  the  marshals  of  Ma- 


six. 


[>oleon  I.  and  of  Napoleon  III.  were  and 
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are  a  pine  or  fir  roller,  thirty  centimetres 
long,  and  four  to  five  in  diameter,  cov- 
ered with  velvet,  starred  with  gold,  cap- 
ped with  gold  at  the  ends,  on  which  caps 
are  inscribed,  the  words  "  Terror  belli — 
decits  pcuiisJ*^  Tlie  arms  borne  by  the 
marshals  were  a  sword  and  a  pair  of  pis- 
tols.* 

How  shall  we  commence  our  task  ?  We 
must  not,  like  Leynardier,  sketch  the  mar- 
shals in  alphabetical  order,  for  divers  good 
and  sufficient  reasons,  principally,  howev- 
er, because  having  only  a  comparatively 
very  limited  space  at  command,  it  will  be 
our  best  plan  to  award  precedence  to 
those  wlio  stand  forth  preeminent  for 
deeds  and  &me,  and  to  dwell  at  greater 
length  on  their  lives  and  achievements 
than  on  those  of  their  less  illustrious 
brethren. 

Place  avx  danies  I  cry  our  gallant  allies. 
Place  aux  Rois  !  echo  we  on  the  present 
occasion.  Kings !  ay,  twain.  We  have 
Bemadotte,  who  died  quietly  in  his  bed,  a 
popular  sovereign,  at  the  age  of  fourscore  ; 
and  Murat,  who  was  shot,  ex-king  of  Na- 
ples, in  the  prime  of  life.  Bemadotte, 
therefore,  shall  open  the  ball. 

Jean  Baptiste  Jules  Bemadotte  was 
born  January  twenty-sixth,  1764.  lie 
was  the  son  of  a  respectable  citizen  of 
Pan.  He  entered  the  Royal  Marines  at 
the  age  of  sixteen,  and  after  nine  years  of 
service  he  was  a  sergeant.  Then  came 
the  Revolution,  and  the  sergeant  of  1789 
became  the  colonel  of  1792,  and  general 
of  brigade,  and  general  of  division  in  one 
little  twelve  months  more.  He  held  the 
bitter  rank  in  the  army  of  the  Sambre-et- 
Meuse  m  1794,  when  he  greatly  distin- 
gnished  himself  at  the  battle  of  Fleurus. 
In  1797  he  and  his  division  went  to  Italy, 
where  Napoleon  commanded  in  chief. 
Even  before  then,  Bemadotte,  who  be- 
yond all  doubt  was  a  jealous  and  selfish 
man,  is  said  to  have  become  envious  of 
his  future  Emperor,  who  although  one  of 
the  youngest  generals  of  the  Revolution, 
already  had  surpassed  them  all.  In  Italy 
he  speedily  gave  a  significant  proof  of  his 
ill-will  towards  Napoleon,  but  at  the  same 
time  he  affected  extreme  Republicanism, 
which  induced  the  Directory  at  Paris  to 

*  Our  maia  authority  for  the  facts  embodied  in 
this  article  is  the  admirable  HisUnre  des  Sfarechaux 
it  VEmpire,  by  Camille  Leynardier ;  but  we  have 
mho  freely  availed  our^lFes  of  the  historical  facts 
eotitainea  in  various  other  works,  French  and 
English. 


order  him  and  his  division  to  leave  Italy^ 
and  proceed  to  Marseilles,  where  a  Royal- 
ist insurrection  was  threatened.  He  put 
it  down  in  blood,  and  owing  to  his  absence 
from  Italy  on  this  account,  he  did  not 
share  the  marvelous  campaign  of  that 
year,  and  this  circumstance  yet  further 
embittered  him  against  Bonaparte.  The 
Directory  itself  also  began  to  be  jealous 
of  their  future  Emperor ;  and  when  he 
left  Italy,  leaving  the  command  to  his 
friend  Berthier,  the  Directory  sent  their 
"  red,  red"  Republican  officer,  Bema- 
dotte, to  supersede  him.  Bemadotte  set 
forth,  but  before  he  could  assume  com- 
mand, Bonaparte  had  interest  enough  to 
change  his  mission.  Arrived  at  head- 
quarters, General  Bemadotte  found  hinv- 
self  commissioned  only  to  go  out  to  Vienna 
as  Ambassador  Extraordinary !  He  at 
first  refused  to  go,  but  at  length  obeyed. 
He  managed  matters  very  badly  at  the 
Austrian  capital,  owing  more  to  ill-will 
and  surly  dislike  to  his  appointment,  than 
to  any  lack  of  ability  to  perform  the  duties 
committed  to  his  charge.  Yet  on  quit- 
ting it,  the  Directory  still  retained  such 
an  opinion  of  the  man  that  they  offered 
him  the  embassy  to  the  Hague,  which  he 
refused. 

In  1799,  war  being  declared  against 
Austria,  Bemadotte  was  appointed  Gene- 
ral-in-Chief of  the  Army  of  Observation  of 
the  Rhine.  He  acted  with  energy,  and 
displayed  his  patriotism  by  the  severity  of 
the  measures  he  instituted  against  Aus- 
trian interests  and  French  emigrants.  He 
subsequently  became  Minister  of  War,  and 
is  admitted  to  have  filled  that  very  im- 
portant  oflice  with  eminent  success.  The 
Directory,  nevertheless,  took  umbrage 
at  something  he  did,  and  replaced  him  by 
General  Morean. 

When  the  Consulate  replaced  the  Di- 
rectory, Bemadotte  firmly  resisted  all  the 
oflTers  of  Bonaparte,  refusing  to  be  his 
coadjutor,  and  defying  and  denouncing 
hint.  How  much  this  conduct  was  dictat- 
ed by  a  pure  love  of  country,  and  appre- 
hension that  its  liberties  were  menaced, 
and  how  much  was  owing  to  Bemadotte's 
envy  and  hatred  of  the  First  Consul,  is  a 
matter  of  controversy;  but  with  every 
wish  to  judge  chantably,  we  can  not 
award  any  other  than  very  dubious  praise 
to  Bernadotte's  extremely  bold,  not  to  say 
audacious  conduct,  on  this  "Brumaire'* 
crisis,  bearing  in  mind  as  we  are  bound 
to  do,  his  former  and  subsequent  open 
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hatred  of  Bonaparte  and  his  treason  to 
France.  The  First  Consul  was  too  pow- 
erful to  fear  the  denunciations  of  his  ene- 
my, Avhom  he  magnanimously  forgave,  and 
made  a  Councilor  of  State  and  Command- 
er-in-Chief of  the  Anny  of  the  West.  Still 
licrnadotte  sullenly  scorned  these  friendly 
advances,  and  rested  as  before  and  as  ever, 
the  enemy  of  "  Xapoleone  Buonaparte" — 
to  write  his  name  for  once  in  its  genuine 
native  Italian. 

About  this  period,  Bemadotte,  and 
several  other  general  officers,  were  sus- 
j)ecled  of  i)lotting  a  Koynlist  "  reliction," 
and,  whether  innocent  or  guilty,  he  had 
the  boldness  to  ask  for  the  command  of 
the  expedition  to  Saint  Domingo.  Bona- 
parte sternly  refused  the  request,  and 
bestowed  the  command  on  the  unfortu- 
nate General  Leclercq. 

Notwithstanding  all  the  past  ominous 
signs  and  tokens  of  Bernadotte's  inap- 
peasable  hatred  and  jealousy,  Bonaparte, 
on  ascending  the  Imperial  Throne  m  1804, 
created  his  enemy  a  Marshal  of  the  Em- 
pire, and  Grand  Officer  of  the  Legion  of 
Honor.  Subsequently  he  nominated  him 
to  the  command  of  the  armv  of  Hanover, 
and  Grand  Eagle  of  the  Legion  of  Honor. 
Beruiidotte  accepted  these  honors,  al- 
though he  had  previously  opposed  the 
creation  of  the  leijion. 

In  1 805,  Bemadotte  and  his  army  were 
recalled  to  serve  against  Austria,  and  the 
campaign  eanied  him  the  title  of  Prince 
of  Ponte-Corvo.  In  1806,  he  fought  at 
Austerlitz,  and  afterwards  defeated  the 
Prussians  at  Schleitz  and  at  Saafeld. 
Other  victories  ensued,  and  he,  in  con- 
junction with  Soult  and  Murat,  after  a 
bloody  battle,  utterly  defeated  the  Prus- 
sians under  Blucher  and  the  Prince  of 
Brunswick,  near  the  walls  of  Lubeck.  He 
then  entered  Poland,  and  fought  during 
the  campaign  of  1807.  Next  year,  being 
in  command  of  a  mixed  corps  ot*  French, 
Spanish,  and  Dutch  troops,  he  passed 
from  Hamburg  into  Swedish  and  Danish 
territories,  and  conciliated  the  inhabitants 
by  kind  and  judicious  government.  In 
1809  he  again  fought  against  the  Austri- 
ans,  at  Wagrara  ;  but  altliough  the  Saxon 
troops  he  commanded  behaved  badly,  he 
issued  a  proclamation  to  them,  lauding 
their  courage  in  the  highest  degree.  This 
angered  the  Emperor  Napoleon,  who  sent 
Bemadotte  back  to  France. 

The  great  epoch  in  Bemadotte's  life 
was  now  at  hand.     In  the  spring  of  1810, 


the  heir  to  the  throne  of  Sweden  died,  and 
the  succession  was  vacant.  The  Swedes 
ai)plied  to  the  " kingmaker,"  Napoleon, 
to  give  them  a  sovereign.  He  told  them 
to  choose  one  of  his  great  captains.  Ber- 
nadotte  being  known  to  them  personally, 
and  very  favorably  by  his  conduct  in  1808, 
and  he  also  being  related  to  the  imperial 
family  (his  wife,  Eugenie  Clary,  was  sister 
of  the  wife  of  Joseph  Bonaparte,  then 
king  of  Spain,)  was  naturally  enough  se- 
lected. A  deputation  went  from  Stock- 
holm  to  Paris  to  announce  to  Bemadotte 
the  election  of  himself.  He  at  once  ac- 
cepted the  offer,  subject  to  the  Emperoi^ 
assent,  which  was  duly  accorded.  Napo- 
Icon,  however,  seems  mstinctively  to  have 
feared  that  evil  to  himself  and  to  France 
would  result.  "  It  appeared  to  me,**  said 
he,  in  latter  times,  "that  Bemadotte. 
would  become  a  serpent  nourished  in  our 
bosom.  With  this  idea  I  said  to  him :  •  I 
hope  that  you  will  never  forget  that  yon 
are  a  Frenchman,  and  that  you  owe  the 
crown  of  Sweden  to  the  glory  of  the 
French  armies  you  have  commanded.' 
He  replied :  '  I  shall  ever  glory  in  being  a 
born  Frenchman,  and  never  forget  it, 
Sire,  in  becoming  subject  to  a  rordgn 
monarch.' " 

The  Emperor  gave  the  embryo  **  ser- 
pent "  a  million  francs  for  sin  outfit,  and 
Bemadotte  triumphantly  entered  Stock- 
holm, where  he  renounced  the  Catholic 
faith,  and  avowed  himself  a  good  Lother- 
an,  assuming  the  title  of  (Jharles  John, 
Crown  Prince  of  Sweden. 

In  1812,  a  treaty  between  Sweden  and 
Russia  was  signed,  by  which  Bemadotte 
engaged  to  war  against  his  old  roaster. 
In  1813,  he  is  said  to  have  planned  the 
campaign,  with  Leipzic  for  a  '*  rendez- 
vous," and  history  has  recorded  the  great 
part  he  played  therein.  Our  French  au- 
thor distinctly  affirms,  that  Bemadotte,  at 
this  period,  nourished  the  idea  of  sup- 
planting Napoleon  on  the  throne  of 
France ;  but  we  can  not  well  conceiye 
how  even  his  ambitious  brain  could  seri- 
ously give  birth  to  such  an  idea.  When 
the  utter  downfall  of  Napoleon  was  as- 
sured, Bemadotte,  according  to  M.  Ley- 
nardier,  intrigued  with  agents  of  the  £<m- 
peror,  offering  to  betray  the  allies,  and 
once  more  fight  for  France — ^a  vtBry  apoo- 
ryphal  story.  Certain  it  is  that  ^Bchthi^ 
dotte  entered  Paris  with  the  allied  sove* 
reigns,  and  the  reception  he  met  with 
from  his  countrymen,  was  so  little  flatter^ 
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ing,  that  he  quitted  the  city  as  speedily  as 
possible. 

Charles  XIII.,  King  of  Sweden,  died 
early  in  1818,  and  the  Crown  Prince, 
Bemadotte,  was  proclaimed  King  of  Swe- 
den and  Norway  by  the  title  of  Charles 
John  XIV.  As  King  of  Sweden,  he 
proved  eminently  popular,  as  we  can  per- 
sonally testify;  and  yet  we  have  been 
assured  by  Swedes,  that  he  could  not,  or 
would  not,  learn  to  speak  the  language  of 
his  subjects.  He  died,  March  eighth,  1844, 
at  the  ripe  a<je  of  fourscore.  He  was  suc- 
ceeded by  his  son,  Oscar,  a  remarkably 
fine-looking  man,  of  a  very  amiable  dispo- 
sition ;  and  he  now  is  dead,  after  a  long 
affliction.  He  married  the  eldest  daugh- 
ter of  Eugene  Beauharnais,  and  had  a  fine 
£unily,  who,  with  himself,  have  hitherto 
been  almost  idolized  in  both  Sweden  and 
Norway.* 

Frenchmen  execrate  the  memory  of 
Bemadotte  —  and  not  without  reason. 
France  has  confirmed  the  indignant  de- 
nunciations and  predictions  of  the  Great 
Napoleon,  who,  when  hi  exile,  according 
to  Las  Cases,  repeated  that  Bemadotte 
was  a  "  serpent  nourished  in  his  bosom." 
"  Vainement,"  (to  quote  his  own  burning 
language,)  "dira-t-il  pour  excuse  qu'en 
acccptant  le  trone  de  Suede  il  n\a  plus  du 
^tre  que  Suedois :  excuse  banale,  bonne 
tout  au  plus  pour  la  multitude  et  le  vul- 
gaire  des  ambitieux.  Pour  prendre  femme^ 
on  ne  renonce  pas  d  sa  mcre^  encore  moins 
est'On  tenu  a  lui  percer  le  sein  et  a  lui 
dechirer  les  entraiUea.  On  dit  qu'il  s'en 
est  repenti  plus  tard,  quand  il  n^etait  plus 
temps  et  que  le  mal  etait  accompli.  .  .  . 
Cest  \k  tme  de  ces  fautes  qu'il  paiera 
chorement:  U  sera  fletri par  la  poster ite,^^ 

Our  next  marshal  is  the  chivalrous 
Murat ;  the  veritable  beau  ideal  of  a 
modern  soldier,  imbued  with  the  most 
fiery  valor ;  one  who  would  head  a  forlorn 
hope,  or  gallop  up  to  the  mouth  of  grape- 
charged  cannon,  asgayly  as  he  would  walk 
to  a  banquet,  or  lead  a  f^dr  lady  to  a  ball- 
room. His  Emperor  sumrned  up  his  cha- 
racter in  a  very  few  words.  "  Murat," 
said  Napoleon,  "je  dirai  toujours  a  ta 
louange,  que  tu  fus  le  meilleur  officier  de 


*  The  kio^  of  Sweden  adopt  a  motto  for  their 
eoins.  Beroadotte's  was,  **  Folketi  Karlek  min 
BtUning''* — **  People's  love  is  my  reward."  Oscar's 
wa*,  **Ratt  och  Banning**^**  Right  and  Truth." 


cavalerie  de  mes  armees:  tu  etais  un 
heros  devant  Vennemi^  unefemmelette  dans 
ton  cabinet  /" 

Joachim  Murat  was  born  at  La  Bast  id  e, 
Frontonniere,  (Department  of  Lot,)  March 
twenty-fifth,  1 768.  His  father  was  an  inn- 
keeper. He  was  destined  for  the  priest- 
hood; but  his  military  predilections 
speedily  induced  him  to  enter  the  army. 
In  1791,  he  joined  a  cavalry  regiment, 
and  soon  became  a  sous-lieutenant.  He 
so  distinguished  himself  that  he  rapidly 
rose,  and  in  1796  he  joined  the  array  of 
Italy,  \iTith  the  rank  of  general  of  brigade. 
Napoleon,  on  that  occasion,  made  him  one 
of  his  aides-de-camp.  Throughout  the 
wondrous  campaign  that  ensued,  Murat 
preeminently  distinguished  himself.  He 
followed  his  future  Emperor  to  Egypt, 
and  at  the  battle  of  the  Fyramids,  where 
he  was  seriously  wounded,  he  won  his 
grade  of  general  of  division.  So  valiantly 
did  he  subsequently  fight  in  the  Syrian 
war,  that  Bonaparte  officially  declared 
that  Murat's  cavalry  had  performed  an 
impossibility.  Returning  with  Napoleon 
to  France,  he  zealously  aided  the  projects 
of  his  ambitious  friend,  who  rewarded 
him  with  the  hand  of  his  sister,  Caroline 
Bonaparte.  He  rommanded  the  whole 
of  the  cavalry  at  Marengo  in  1800,  and  in 
1801  he  forced  the  Neapolitans  to  evacu- 
ate the  States  of  the  Church. 

When  the  Empire  was  established, 
Murat  received  his  Marshal's  baton,  and 
early  in  1805  was  made  a  Prince  and 
Grand-Admiral  of  France,  and  Grand- 
Eagle  of  the  Legion  of  Honor.  His  next 
dignity  was  that  of  Grand  Duke  of  Cleves 
and  of  Berg.  He  fought  with  astonishing 
valor  at  most  of  the  great  battles  of  this 
period,  and  in  1808  became  General-in- 
Chief  of  the  Army  of  Spain ;  but  when 
Joseph  Bonaparte  was  placed  on  the 
throne  of  that  country,  Murat  (first  Au- 
gust, 1808)  was  proclaimed  King  of  Na- 
ples and  the  Two  Sicilies,  by  the  title  of 
Joachim  Napoleon.  Thus,  in  the  space 
of  seventeen  years,  the  innkeeper^s  son 
rose  from  the  grade  of  an  obscure  soldier 
to  be  a  European  sovereign,  and  brother- 
in-law  of  the  mightiest  Emperor  the  world 
ever  knew.  His  subjects  welcomed  him 
with  enthusiasm ;  and  with  the  approval 
of  his  imperial  master  (for  in  effect,  the 
Great  Napoleon's  kings  continued  his 
subjects)  he  commenced  a  series  of  re- 
forms and  improvements,  but  after  a  while 
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he  introduced  measures  which  Napoleon 
strongly  condemned. 

Murat  commanded  all  the  cavalry  of 
the  enormous  army  assembled  for  the  in- 
vasion of  Russia  in  1812,  and  throughout 
the  horrible  campaign  signalized  himself 
by  acts  of  almost  incredible  daring  and 
sublime  valor.  When  the  wreck  of  the 
army  escaped  the  pursuit  of  their  pitiless 
foes,  Murat  suddenly  threw  up  his  com- 
mand and  returned  with  all  speed  to  Na- 
ples. This  act  has  been  severely  censured. 
"  With  the  army,"  it  was  said,  "  Murat 
was  not  a  king,  but  only  a  captain ;  he 
was  a  French  citizen  and  not  a  Neapoli- 
tan." This  reasoning  is  plausible,  but 
open  to  the  gravest  objections.  At  any 
rate  the  Emperor  was  bitterly  indignant, 
and  denounced  Murat's  "  desertion"  in 
the  3Ioniteur^  and  wrote  to  his  sister, 
Caroline,  declaring  that  her  husband  was 
a  traitor,  an  ingrate,  a  political  fool,  and 
deserving  of  public  and  severe  punish- 
ment. To  this  Murat  replied  by  a  very 
angry  letter ;  but  he  did  not  yet  deseit 
France  in  her  hour  of  need.  He  fought 
through  the  long  and  disastrous  campaign 
of  1813,  and  then  bade  a  friendly  and 
last  adieu  to  his  illustrious  brother-in-law. 

On  retuniing  to  Naples,  Murat  seems 
to  have  been  bewildered  by  liis  position 
as  a  king  and  ally  of  Napoleon.  He 
signed  an  alliance  with  Austria,  January 
nth,  1814  —  signed  his  own  death  war- 
rant !  He  maintained  an  attitude  of 
armed  neutrality  —  thus  being  indirectly 
hostile  to  Napoleon.  When,  however. 
Napoleon  escaped  from  Elba,  all  his  old 
spirit  and  love  for  his  chief  revived,  and 
he  attempted  to  head  all  Italy  against 
Austria,  but  utterly  &iled  in  the  desperate 
struggle.  He  then  fled  to  France,  but 
never  more  to  draw  sword  on  its  soil. 
After  Napoleon's  final  overthrow,  he  re- 
mained for  months  hiding  for  his  life. 

We  have  not  space  to  follow  in  detail 
his  further  adventures.  Suffice  it,  that 
after  escaping  to  Corsica,  and  being  re- 
ceived with  acclamation,  he  had  the  in- 
fatuation to  land  on  the  coast  of  Calabria, 
after  most  of  his  little  flotilla  had  deserted 
him.  We  may  quote  Alison's  description 
of  his  landing. 

**  He  then  ordered  his  officers  to  put  on  their 
uniforms ;  and  as  the  wind  was  &ir,  and  the  day 
flne,  he  steered  into  the  bay  of  Pizzo,  and  cast 
anchor  on  a  desert  strand  at  a  little  distance 
from  tliat  town.  His  generals  and  officers,  five- 
and-twenty  in  number,  wished  to  precede  him 


in  going  ashore,  but  the  Kingj  woald  not  pemit 
it  '  It  is  for  me,*  he  exclumed,  *  to  dceoend 
first  on  this  field  of  glory  or  death  ;  the  prece- 
dence belongs  to  me,  as  me  responsibility ;'  and 
with  these  words  he  leaped  boldly  ashore. 

"  Already  the  shore  was  covered  with  groapa 
of  peasants,  whom  the  unwonted  sight  of  the 
barks  in  the  bay,  and  the  uniforms  of  the  ofBoen 
landing,  had  attracted  to  the  spot 

"  Among  them  was  a  detachment  of  fifteen 
gunners,  who  came  from  a  solitary  guard-house 
on  the  shore.  They  still  bore  Murat*s  unifomi. 
'My  children,'  said  he,  advancing  towards  them, 
*  do  you  know  your  King  ?*  And  with  these 
words  he  took  on  his  hat ;  his  auburn  locks  fell 
on  his  shoulders,  and  the  noble  martiiJ  figure 
which  was  cngrayen  on  their  hearts  appeared 
before  them.  *  Yes,  it  is  I,'  he  continued :  '  I  am 
your  King  Joachim :  say  if  you  will  follow  and 
serve  the  friend  of  the  soldiers,  the  friend  of  the 
Neapolitans.'  At  these  wohIb  the  officera  in 
Murat's  suite  raised  their  hats,  and  shouted, 
*■  Vive  le  Roi  Joachim  !'  and  the  soldiers  median* 
ically  grounded  their  arms ;  but  a  few  only  ex* 
claimed:  ^Yive  Joachim.'  Meanwhile  the  in- 
habitants of  Pizzo,  under  the  direction  of  the 
agent  of  the  Duke  del  Iniantado,  who  had  great 
estates  in  the  neighborhood,  and  who  was  ar- 
dently attached  to  the  Bourbon  fiunily,  assem- 
bled, and,  while  Murat  was  yainly  awaiting  a 
movement  in  his  favor,  declared  against  mm. 
While  still  uncertain  wYwt  to  do,  two  peasants 
arrived,  and  informing  Murat  of  what  was  going 
on  in  town,  offered  to  guide  him  to  M ontdeone^ 
where  the  garrison  might  be  expected  to  be  more 
favorable,  and  the  possession  of  a  fortified  place 
would  open  to  him  the  gates  of  his  kingdom. 
This  offer  the  King  accepted,  and  the  party, 
consisting  in  all  of  forty  persons,  were  soon  seen 
in  their  brilliant  uniforms  wending  their  way 
over  the  olive-clad  summits  by  whidi  the  road 
passed.  They  were  soon  met  by  a  colond  of  the 
royal  gendarmerie,  named  Trenta  Gapcdii,  a 
noted  chief  of  the  Galabrian  insorrection,  and 
the  fite  of  whose  three  brothers  slain  on  tiie 
scaffold  by  the  French,  had  inspired  him  with 
inextinguishable  hatred  towards  them.  Murat 
knew  him,  and  called  him  by  name  to  join  his 
cause.  *  My  king,'  said  he,  pointing  to  Uie  flag 
which  waved  on  the  towers  of  P^zo,  *l8  he 
whose  colors  wave  over  the  kingdom.*  ** 

Murat  in  vain  addressed  the  crowd» 
which  answered  by  shouts  and  a  discharge 
of  fire-arms.  Several  of  his  little  suite 
were  killed  and  wounded.  The  unhappy 
ex-monarch  called  out  to  the  captain  of 
his  bark  to  steer  in-shore  to  take  him  on 
board,  "but  the  perfidious  wretch,  in- 
stead of  doing  so,  put  out  to  sea,  canying 

with  him  the  arras  and  gold 

In  this  extremity  the  Kine  threw  himself 
into  a  fishing-bont,  moored  at  a  little  dis- 
tance from  the  coast,  but  the  bark,  strand* 
eel  on  the  sand,  resisted  all  his  efforts  to  set 
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it  afloat.  He  was  soon  surrounded  by  a 
furious  crowd,  which  broke  into  the  ves- 
sel, and  dragged  him,  disarmed  and  bleed- 
ing, ashore,  where  the  soldiers  had  the 
barbarity  to  stnke  the  wounded  hero  on 
the  face  with  the  butt-ends  of  their  car- 
bines, and  tore  from  his  breast  the  ensigns 
of  his  glory,  which  he  wore  in  that  hour 
of  his  fate." 

His  doom  was  at  hand.  Almost  imme- 
diately tried  by  a  sham  court-martial,  he 
was  condemned  to  be  shot  forthwith. 
Never  had  the  hero-soldier  been  so  heroic 
as  in  this  last  sad  scene.  Ho  wrote  a 
letter  of  farewell  to  his  wife,  and  four 
children,  so  tender,  so  loving,  so  exqui- 
sitely affecting,  so  resigned,  so  kingly, 
that  one  can  hardly  read  it  without  tears. 
No  sooner  was  sentence  announced  than 
execution  followed.  From  his  chamber 
to  his  death-ground  was  but  a  step.  He 
stood  so  close  to  the  twelve  soldiers  ap- 
pointed to  execute  him,  that  the  muzzles 
of  their  muskets  almost  touched  his  breast. 
"Do  not  tremble,"  said  he  to  them,  "  do 
not  strike  me  in  the  face,  aim  at  my  heart." 
In  his  left  hand  he  held  a  medallion  of 
his  wife  and  children,  and  was  shot  dead 
whilst  gazing  on  their  beloved  images. 

"Poor  dear  Murat,"  sighed  Byron, 
"his  white  plume  used  always  to  be  the 
rallying-point  in  battle  !"  Will  not  every 
reader  of  sensibility  echo,  "Poor  dear 
Murat  ?"  He  was  preeminently  a  fighting 
soldier,  and  the  best  and  greatest  cavalry 
officer  of  modern  times.  He  was  not  a 
statesman  like  the  Emperor ;  but,  on  the 
other  hand,  he  was  not  a  despot.  His 
faults  were  not  of  the  heart,  but  of  the 
head. 

Next  on  our  glorious  roll  stands  the 
"Bravest  of  the  Brave."  Michel  Ney 
was  born  in  Sarrelouis,  January  lOth, 
1769.  His  father  was  an  ordinary  artisan, 
who  had  sense  enough  to  give  his  son  a 
tolerably  good  education.  In  his  youth 
the  future  Prince  of  Moscow  was  a  nota- 
ry's clerk.  At  seventeen  years  of  age  he 
joined  a  regiment  of  hussars,  and  when 
the  Revolution  broke  out  he  at  once  be- 
came a  sub-officer.  In  1796  he  was 
Adjutant  General,  and  seized  every  op- 
portunity to  display  his  indomitable  ener- 
gy, his  matchlessly  cool  courage,  his  utter 
contempt  of  danger,  ^nd  above  all,  the 
prompt  military  genius  which  he  possessed 
in  an  imcommon  decree.  He  served 
under  Bonaparte  in  the  glorious  Italian 
c;impaign,  and  on  returning  from  Egypt 


the  First  Consul  caused  him  to  marry  a 
friend  of  Hortense  Beauharnais,  and 
showed  him  singular  honor  in  other 
respects.  When  Napoleon  became  Em- 
peror, Ney  was  the  second  on  the  list  of 
newly-created  Marshals.  In  1805  he  led 
the  sixth  corps  of  the  army  against  the 
Austrians,  and  earned  his  title  ol' Duke  of 
Elchingen  by  his  brilliant  conduct  at  the 
battle  of  that  name.  At  Jena  and  Fried- 
land  he  won  his  name  of"  Bravest  of  the 
Brave,"  and  Napoleon  himself  emphatic- 
allv  confirmed  the  surname.  Much  has 
been  written  conceniing  the  comparative 
valor  of  Ney  and  Murat.  An  able  writer, 
author  of  llints  to  a  Soldier  on  Service^ 
speaking  of  these  two  illustrious  captains, 
observes,  that  "  the  diflerence  in  their 
respective  claims  to  military  supenoiity 
was  remarkable.  Murat,  with  glorious 
audacity,  at  the  head  of  his  noble  cavalry, 
conspicuous  by  his  white-plumed  cap,  and 
found  always  where  the  contest  was  the 
hottest,  won,  even  from  his  wild  oppo- 
nents, (the  Cossack  guard,)  their  bound- 
less admiration ;  while  Ney,  in  ruin  and 
defeat,  was  greatest :  as,  half  buried  in  a 
sue w- wreath,  he  examined  his  maps,  and 
calmly,  when  all  beside  despaired,  pricked 
the  route  out  that  saved  France  the  debris 
of  her  magnificent  army.  To  which  of 
these  unequaled  soldiers  should  the  palm 
of  moral  courage  be  a>varded  ?  To  him 
of  Moskwa,  undoubtedly." 

Ney  served  in  Spain  until  recalled  to 
take  part  in  the  fatal  Russian  campaign  of 
1812,  yet  this  very  campaign  proved  the 
crowning  glory  of  the  great  marshal.  His 
conduct  was  literally  sublime.  Valor  and 
grand  military  qualities  for  once  were 
united  in  absolute  perfection.  In  one  of 
the  battles  during  the  retreat  he  found  his 
little  band  of  six  thousand  opposed  to 
Kutusoff's  whole  army  of  eighty  thou- 
sand. The  Russian  general  sent  a  flag  of 
truce,  and  summoned  him  to  surrender, 
but  Ney  replying,  "A  French  marshal 
never  surrenders !"  the  battle  began  by  a 
terrible  fire  of  musketry  from  the  Rus- 
sians. During  the  fight  Ney  himself 
several  times  led  on  two  thousand  men 
against  eighty  thousand,  and  returned 
the  fire  of  an  immense  artillery  with  only 
six  pieces.  Though  obliged  to  fall  back, 
he  succeeded  in  holding  out  till  dark, 
under  cover  of  which  he  effected  his  es- 
cape by  a  circuitous  route. 

We  believe  it  was  on  this  occasion  that 
the  Emperor,  who,  with  the  rest  of  the 
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army,  had  given  up  Ney  for  lost,  ex- 
chiimed,  on  hearing  of  his  safety :  "  I  have 
two  liundred  millions  in  my  treasury,  and 
I  would  have  given  them  all  for  Ney." 

Leynardier  has  a  brief  passage  as  strik- 
ing as  it  is  literally  true :  "  The  conduct 
of  Ney  during  this  terrible  retreat  was 
one  episode  of  sublime  devotion,  of  in- 
credible bravery ;  it  lasted  forty  days  and 
forty  nights.  Durinij  all  this  time,  Ney, 
a  musket  or  a  sword  m  hand,  general  and 
soldier  at  the  same  time,  provoked  by  in- 
numerable troops,  always  beaten  and  al- 
ways returning  to  the  charge,  in  the  midst 
of  the  most  awful  trials  with  which  an 
angry  heaven  ever  afflicted  an  army,  Ney 
was  always  the  last  lighting,  and  more 
than  a  hundred  times  risked  his  life  to 
save  that  of  others.  .  .  .  Admirable  as 
was  the  unconquerable  bravery  of  Ney 
during  this  fatal  retreat,  his  solicitude  for 
the  miserable  soldiers  was  yet  grander. 
Amidst  scenes  of  death,  of  despair,  and 
of  affliction,  he  encouraged  the  one,  he 
stimulated  the  other,  recalling  to  all  their 
past  glories,  an<l  showing  them  as  the  goal 
of  this  life  of  fatigues  and  dangers,  France, 
the  object  of  their  ardent  vows." 

The  Emperor  created  Ney  Prince  of 
Moskwa  as  a  reward,  or,  at  least,  an  ac- 
knowledgment of  his  priceless  services. 
The  desperate  efforts  Ney  made  in  defense 
of  his  now-falling  Emperor  during  1813 
and  1814  are  well  known.  All  in  vain  : 
the  star  of  Napoleon  had  set  forever  in 
the  snows  of  Russia. 

The  one  great  error  of  Ney's  life  now 
was  consummated.  He  swore  fidelity  to 
the  Bourbon  monarch ;  he  promised  to 
give  proofs  of  his  loyalty  whenever  occa- 
sion should  arise ;  he  inspired  confidence, 
and  was  rewarded  with  a  cross,  a  peerage, 
and  several  high  military  appointments, 
including  the  command  of  the  sixth  corps 
of  the  army.  A  few  months  passed,  and 
Napoleon,  comet-like,  landed  from  Elba. 
All  Ney's  devotion  for  his  old  master  was 
resuscitated.  In  a  fit  of  uncontrollable 
enthusiasm  he  cast  to  the  wind  all  his 
vows  of  fidelity  to  the  King  of  France, 
and  joined  the  invader,  heart  and  soul. 
Let  Frenchmen  gloss  this  act,  and  justify 
it  with  a  logic  and  sophistry  ])ecuTiar  to 
themselves,  w^e  must  nevertheless  de- 
nounce it,  in  plain  woixls,  as  treason.  Ney 
fought  with  all  his  natural  gallantry  at 
Waterloo,  and  led  on  the  Old  Guard — to 
its  destruction.  He  subsequentlv  sought 
refuge  —  being  proscribed  —  at  the  house 


of  a  lady  related  to  him,  residing  at  the 
Ch&teau  de  Bessonis,  in  the  Depaitmcnt 
of  Lot.  She  concealed  him,  but  some  of 
her  visitors  saw  in  her  saloon  the  magnifi- 
cent Egyptian  saber,  adorned  with  pre- 
cious jewels,  which  Bonaparte  had  pre- 
sented to  him  on  his  marriage.  This  led 
to  his  arrest  by  the  police.  His  trial,  con- 
demnation, and  execution,  are  matters  of 
universal  history.  The  Duke  of  Welling- 
ton has  often  been  blamed  for  not  inter- 
fering to  save  Ney's  life — and,  doubtless, 
he  could  have  done  that  —  but  the  Iron 
Duke  throughout  life  made  duty  his 
watchword;  and  he  felt  that  Ney  had 
committed  a. most  deplorable  act  of  trea- 
son through  the  infatuation  of  his  attach- 
ment to  Bonaparte.  Nevertheless,  all 
things  considered,  the  Bourbons  woald 
have  acted  wisely  to  have  pardoned  such 
a  man  as  Ney.  Thev  injured  their  own 
cause  very  much  by  his  execution,  which 
has  been  deplored  to  this  day  throughont 
France,  and  by  every  man  of  the  army  of 
which  he  was  the  idol.  A  few  years  ago 
a  grand  monument  was  erected  to  him  at 
Paris,  and  opened  and  consecrated  with 
all  the  pomp  that  the  array  and  the  chnrch 
could  confer. 

Jean-de-Dieu  Soult  was  bom  at  Saint 
Amand,  March  29,  1769  ;  and  he  lived  to 
be  the  last  survivor  of  the  eighteen  mar- 
shals created  in  1804.  The  year  1769 
was  also  the  birth-year  of  Napoleon^ 
Wellington,  Walter  Scott,  and  other  very 
eminent  men.  Soult's  father  was  a  small 
notary,  and  he  himself  volunteered  as  a 
pVivate  soldier  in  his  sixteenth  year.  Sole- 
ly by  his  bravery  and  his  talent  he  rose 
to  be  a  general  of  brigade  in  1794.  Fire 
years  subsequently,  afler  many  a  bard 
fight  he  became  general  of  division.  He 
then  fought  under  Massena  in  Switzer- 
land, and  in  1800  served  in  the  army  of 
Italy.  After  serving  in  the  kingdom  of 
Naples,  he  returned  to  France  at  the 
Peace  of  Amiens,  and  in  1804  he  com- 
manded the  camp  at  Boulogne,  assembled 
for  the  invasion  of  England.  That  attempt 
(real  or  pretended  ?)  having  blown  over, 
war  w^ith  Austria  ensued,  and  at  the  great 
battle  of  Austerlitz  Soult  commanded  tlie 
right  wing  with  such  effect  that  Napoleon 
told  him  he  was  one  of  the  "  preraiera  ma- 
noeuvriers"  of  Europe.  In  1806  he  served 
against  Prussia,  wllere  he  earned  his  title 
of  Duke  of  Dalmatia,  and  in  1808  vras 
sent  to  Spain  to  "  drive  the  English 
leopards  into  the  sea !"    How  he  succeed- 
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ed,  the  history  of  the  Peninsular  campaign 
will  ever  attest ;  and  yet  it  is  but  justice 
to  this  subtle  chieflain  to  admit  that  had 
be  had  almost  any  other  opponent  than 
our  own  Wellington,  the  result  might 
have  been  very  different. 

After  the  Russian  campaign,  Soult  being 
driven  out  of  Spain,  was  recalled  to  or- 
ganize new  levies  of  conscripts,  and  he 
commanded  the  center  of  the  French  ar- 
mies at  the  sanguinary  battles  of  Lutzen 
and  Bautzen.  Foreseeing  the  impending 
invasion  of  the  "  sacred  soil"  of  France, 
Soult  was  sent  to  defend  its  southern 
frontiers.  He  made  determined  stands, 
but  could  not  long  check  the  advance  of 
the  enemy.  He  did  not  hesitate  about 
tendering  his  sword  to  the  restored  dy- 
nasty, and  was  rewarded  with  honors  and 
commands.  In  truth,  Soult,  in  addition 
to  his  other  bad  moral  qualities,  was  des- 
titute of  gratitude,  and  never  faithful  any 
longer  than  served  his  own  interests. 
Give  him  rank,  pay,  and  honors,  and  he 
would  draw  his  sword  for  an  emperor,  a 
king,  or  a  republic,  with  supreme  indiffer- 
ence. In  December,  1814,  his  subservien- 
cy obtained  him  the  office  of  Minister  of 
War  ;  and  when  Napoleon  returned  from 
Elba,  he  issued  an  order  of  the  day  to  the 
army  denouncing  his  old  master  in  violent 
language  as  a  wicked  "  usurper,"  an  "  ad- 
venturer," a  "  madman,"  and  other  choice 
epithets.  The  "  usurper"  reentered  the 
Tuileries,  and  Soult  at  once  accepted  from 
his  hands  the  rank  of  a  peer  of  France  and 
a  high  military  rank.  Soult  fought  for 
the  "  adventurer"  at  Fleurus  and  Water- 
loo, but  no  sooner  was  the  "  madman"  a 
second  time  dethroned  than  our  military 
"  Vicar  of  Bray"  once  more  turned  round, 
and  had  the  disgusting  audacity  to  pub- 
lish a  document  justifying  his  own  shame- 
less tergiversations,  and  in  it  he  actually 
expressed  unbounded  scorn  and  contempt, 
and  even  "hatred,"  of  "  that  man"  —  the 
ex-Emperor  whom  he  had  so  lately  served 
right  valiantly.  Whether  the  Bourbons 
had  grown  suspicious  of  this  hypocrite,  or 
whether  he  overshot  the  mark  by  his 
mean,  infamous  ingratitude  to  the  "ad- 
venturer," certain  it  is  that  he  was  exiled 
for  some  years,  but  in  1819  was  pardoned, 
and  his  baton  of  marshal  restored.  In  1827 
he  again  obtained  the  restoration  of  his 
rank  as  a  peer — principally,  it  is  said,  by 
pretending  to  be  very  devout,  to  please 
Charles  X.,  who  was  priest-ridden.  This 
hypocritical    time-serving    marshal    even 


used  to  go  about  in  reli.&:ious  processions 
carrying  a  wax-taper.  For  this  he  earned 
the  '*  Order  of  the  Holy  Spirit !" 

After  the  Revolution  of  1830,  he  again 
became  Minister  of  War,  an  office  he  held 
till  1834,  when  he  was  compelled  to 
resign,  owing  to  clamors  about  his  mal- 
administration (and  worse !)  conceniing 
money  matters.  He  wriggled  into  em- 
ployment after  the  lapse  of  a  few  years, 
and  was  sent  as  Ambassador  Extraordi- 
nary to  England  at  the  coronation  of  our 
Queen.  He  was  President  of  the  Council 
of  France  from  1839  to  1845,  when  he  re- 
tired with  the  title  of  Marshal-General. 
He  died  in  1851  at  a  great  age,  leaving  any 
thing  but  a  savory  memory.  He  was  the 
greatest  "plunderer"  of  all  the  French 
generals,  and  that  is  saying  much.  H« 
pillaged  every  country  where  he  held 
command.  After  his  death,  the  pictures 
which  he  had  stolen  from  Spain  alone 
sold  for  the  enormous  sum  of  sixty  thou 
sanc^  pounds.  As  a  soldier,  Soult  ranked 
high  among  his  brother  Marshals  —  as  p 
moral  man,  he  ranked  the  lowest  —  as  p 
wholesale  plunderer,  he  surpassed  them 
all. 

A  splendid  contrast  to  Soult  was  the 
noble-hearted  warrior  whom  we  will  nex* 
introduce. 

Jacques  Etienne  Joseph  Alexander 
Macdonald  was  born  at  Sancerre,  Sep 
tember  17,  1765.  We  have  repeatedly 
read  that  he  was  descended  from  a  Scotch 
family — as  his  name  indicates — long  settled 
in  France ;  but  Leynardier  says  he  was 
of  an  ancient  noble  Irish  family,  which 
followed  James  II.  of  England  when  he 
sought  refuge  in  France.  Perhaps  Ley- 
nardier was  drawn  into  an  error  by  the 
fact  that  Macdonald  was  a  Second  Lieu 
tenant  in  Dillon's  Irish  Regiment  at  the 
beginning  of  the  great  Revolution,  and 
remained  behind,  although  the  rest  of 
that  corps  emigrated.  For  his  bravery 
at  Jemmapes,  he  was  made  a  colonel  of  a 
regiment  of  infantry,  and  rose  to  be  gene- 
ral of  division  in  1795.  He  served  as 
such  in  the  armies  of  the  Rhine  and  Italy, 
and  in  1798  was  made  Governor  of  Rome. 
Passing  his  many  subsequent  services,  we 
find  that  he  seconded  Bonaparte  with  all 
his  heart  and  soul,  and  in  1 800  was  Gene- 
ral-in-Chierof  the  Army  of  Reserve.  This 
"  reserve"  army  performed  most  impor- 
tant services  in  actual  warfare,  especially 
in  the  Tyrol,  and  Macdonald  so  distin- 
guished himself,  that  he  was  sent  in  1803 
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as  Minister  Plenipotentiary,  and  was  made 
a  Grand-Officer  of  the  Le«:ion  of  Honor. 
Soon  afler  he  fell  into  disgrace,  having 
compromised  himself  in  the  deplorable 
alfair  of  Pichegru.  But  in  1809  he  was 
again  in  favor,  commanding  a  division  of 
the  army  in  Italy.  At  the  battle  of 
Wagram  he  materially  aided  to  win  a 
brilliant  victory.  After  the  battle,  Napo- 
leon embraced  him  and  said :  "  It  is  to 
you  and  to  the  artillery  of  my  guard  that 
I  owe  this  day."  And  on  the  field  of  bat- 
tle he  created  him  a  ^larslial  of  the  Em- 
pire. 

We  have  not  space  to  chronicle  the  vic- 
tories and  services  of  Macdonald  up  to 
the  Russian  campaign,  in  which  he  com- 
manded the  tenth  corps  of  the  army  ;  and 
after  the  fatal  campaign  was  ended,  he 
fought  at  Lutzen,  Bautzen,  and  Leipzig, 
where  he  pei-formed  "  prodigies  of  valor." 
He  took  })art  in  the  defensive  camj)aigns 
of  1814,  and  when  Napoleon  was  compell- 
ed to  abdicate,  he  significantly  said  to 
Macdonald :  "  I  am  not  rich  enough  to 
recompense  your  last  services,  but  at  least 
I  will  give  you  a  souvenir  which  will  re- 
mind vou  that  I  have  not  for<jotton  that 
which  you  have  done  for  me."  The  ex- 
Emperor  then  presented  Macdonald  with 
a  saber  which  had  been  given  to  himself 
in  E<;ypt  by  Mourad  Bey,  and  which  he 
bad  borne  at  the  battle  of  Mont  Thabor. 
"  See !"  said  he,  "  something  which  will, 
I  think,  give  you  pleasure."  "  If  I  had  a 
son,"  replied  the  chivalric  Macdonald, 
"  this  would  have  been  his  best  heritage." 
"  Give  me  your  hand !"  said  Napoleon, 
and  openinff  his  arms,  Macdonald  threw 
himself  on  his  master's  breast,  and  they 
embraced  and  separated  in  tears. 

Macdonald  gave  in  his  adhesion  to  the 
restoration,  not  in  the  despicable  spirit  of 
a  Soult,  but  as  a  brave  warrior,  "  without 


fear  and  without  reproach,"  yields  to 
events  beyond  his  control.  He  was  con- 
fided with  appointments,  and  continued 
as  faithful  to  the  restored  sovereign  as  he 
had  been  to  Napoleon.  In  July,  1815,  be 
was  named  Grand  Chancellor  of  the  Le- 
gion of  Honor,  and  during  ten  subsequent 
years  he  bore  many  honors  and  commaDds. 
He  died  September  24,  1840,  in  his  sixty- 
fifth  year. 

The  two  noblest  qualities  of  Macdonald 
—  "  the  terrible  Macdonald,"  as  he  was 
termed  by  contemporaries  —  were  his 
golden  devotion,  to  his  Emperor,  and  his 
bravery  in  action.  He  was  not  a  great 
general,  but  to  carry  out  the  commands 
of  others  he  held  the  very  first  rank.  His 
greatest  merit  was  not  his  bravery,  but 
his  truly  noble  fidelity.  The  English 
translator  of  Thiers'*  IRstcry  ^  the  V<m- 
sulate  and  the  JEmpire  says  of  Macdonald : 
"He  was  not  only  one  of  the  bravest  men 
in  the  French  army,  but  he  was  also  a 
man  of  uncommon  genius ;  and  had  he  not 
been  kept  down  by  the  jealousy  of  rivals, 
might  have  risen  like  "Murat,  Soidt,  or 
Bernadotte,  to  the  highest  military  rank 
and  favor.  His  mind  had  been  formed 
by  the  theories  of  the  old  school  of  war ; 
and  Macdonald's  retreat  through  Tuscany 
was  equal  to  the  famous  retreat  of  Morean 

through  the  Black  Forest 

After  the  Restoration,  Charles  X.  asked 
Macdonald  how  it  happened,  that  serving 
in  Dillon's  regiment,  which  had  emigratea 
in  totOy  he  himself  had  remained  in 
France  ?  Macdonald  replied :  *  Sire  !  it 
was  because  I  was  in  love ;  and  I  am  glad 
enough  I  was,  since  to  that  circumstance 
it  is  I  owe  the  honor  of  now  sitting  at 
table  with  your  majesty :  for  if  I  had  emi- 
grated, I  should  most  likely  have  had  to 
Ove  in  rags,  and  might  still  be  a  poor 


man. 
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BAIN'S      PSYCHOLOGY.* 


The  scepter  of  Psychology  has  decided* 
ly  returned  to  this  island.  The  scientific 
study  of  mind,  which  for  two  generations, 
in  many  other  respects,  distinguished  for 
intellectual  activity,  had,  while  brilliantly 
cultivated  elsewhere,  been  neglected  by 
our  countrymen,  is  now  no  where  prosecu- 
ted with  so  much  vigor  and  success  as  in 
Great  Britain.  Nor  are  the  achievements 
of  our  thinkers  in  this  obstinately  contest- 
ed portion  of  the  field  of  thought,  merely 
one-sided  and  sectarian  triumphs.  The 
two  conflicting  schools,  or  modes  of 
thought,  which  have  divided  metaphysi- 
cians from  the  very  beginning  of  specula- 
tion— ^the  a  posterior  and  d  priori  schools, 
or,  as  they  are  popularly  rather  than  ac- 
curately designated,  the  Aristotelian  and 
the  Platonic — are  both  flourishing  in  this 
country ;  and  we  venture  to  aflirm  that 
the  best  extant  examples  of  both  have 
been  produced  within  a  recent  period  by 
Englishmen,  or  (it  should,  perhaps,  rather 
be  said)  by  Scotchmen. 

Of  these  two  varieties  of  psychological 
speculations,  the  a  posteriori  mode,  or 
that  which  resolves  the  whole  contents  of 
the  mind  into  experience,  is  the  one  which 
belongs  most  emphatically  to  Great  Bri- 
tain, as  might  be  expected  from  the  coun- 
try which  gave  birth  to  Bacon.  The 
foundation  of  the  a  posteriori  psychology 
was  laid  by  Hobbes,  (to  be  followed  by 
the  masterly  developments  of  Locke  and 
Hartley,)  at  the  very  time  when  Descartes, 
on  the  other  side  of  the  channel,  was  cre- 
ating the  rival  philosophical  system ;  for 
the  French,  who  are  so  often  ill-naturedly 
charged  with  having  invented  nothing,  at 
least  invented  German  philosophy.  But 
after  having  initiated  this  mode  of  meta- 
physical investigation,  they  left  it  to  the 
systematic  German  thinkers  to  be  follow- 
ed up,  themselves  descending  to  the  rank 


*  7^  Sense*  and  the  Intellect.  B j  Alexander 
Bain,  A.M.     London.    1855. 

The  Emotions  and  the  Will.  Bj  Alexander 
Bain,  A.M.,  Examiner  in  Logic  and  Moral  Philoso- 
phy in  the  Univcrsitj  of  London.     London.    1859. 


of  disciples  and  commentators,  first  on 
Locke  and  more  recently  on  Kant  and 
Schelling.  In  England,  the  philosophy  of 
Locke  reigned  supreme,  until  a  Scotch- 
man, Hume,  while  making  some  capital 
improvements  in  its  theory,  carried  out 
one  line  of  its  apparent  consequences  to 
the  extreme  which  always  provokes  a  re- 
action; and  of  this  reaction,  another 
Scotchman,  Reid  was  the  originator,  and, 
with  his  eminent  pupil,  Stewart,  also  a 
Scotchman,  introduced  as  much  of  the  d 
priori  philosophv  as  could  in  any  way  be 
made  reconcilable  with  Baconian  princi- 
ples. These  were  succeeded  by  Dr.  Thom- 
as Brown,  (still  a  Scotchman,)  who  drew 
largely  and  not  unskillfully  fi-om  both 
sources,  though,  for  want  of  a  patience 
and  perseverance  on  a  level  with  his  great 
powers,  he  failed  to  effect  a  synthesis,  and 
only  produced  an  eclecticism.  Meanwhile, 
the  more  elaborate  form  of  the  d  priori 
philosophy  which  the  whole  speculative 
energy  of  Germany  had  been  employed  in 
building  up,  and  which  the  French  had 
expounded  with  all  the  lucidity  which  it 
admitted  of,  was  in  time  studied  also 
among  us ;  and  according  to  what  now 
seems  to  be  the  opinion  of  the  most  com- 
petent judges,  this  philosophy  has  found 
in  a  Scotchman,  Sir  William  Hamilton,  its 
best  and  profoundest  representative.  But 
the  great  European  philosophical  reliction 
was  to  have  its  counter-reaction,  which 
has  now  reached  a  great  hight  in  Ger- 
many itself,  and  is  taking  place  here  also ; 
and  of  this,  too,  in  our  island,  the  princi- 

5al  organs  have  been  Scotchmen.  Mr. 
ames  Mill,  in  his  Analysis  of  the  Human 
Mind^  followed  up  the  deepest  vein  of  the 
Lockian  philosophy,  that  which  was  open- 
ed by  Hartley,  to  still  greater  depths ;  and 
now,  in  the  work  at  the  head  of  this  arti- 
cle, (we  say  work,  not  works,  for  the  sec- 
ond volume,  though  bearing  a  different 
title,  is  in  every  sense  a  continuation  of 
the  first,)  a  new  aspirant  to  philosophical 
eminence,  Mr.  Alexander  Bam,  has  step- 
ped beyond  all  his  predecessors,  and  has 
produced  an  exposition  of  the  mind,  of  the 
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school  of  Locke  and  Hartley,  equally  re- 
markable in  what  it  has  successfully  done, 
and  in  what  it  has  wisely  refrained  from 
—  an  exposition  which  deserves  to  take 
rank  as  the  foremost  of  its  class,  and 
as  marking  the  most  advanced  point 
which  the  a  posteriori  psychology  has 
reached.* 

We  have  no  intention  to  profess  our- 
selves partisans  of  either  of  these  schools 
of  philosophy.  Both  have  done  great 
things  for  mankind.  No  one  whose  stu- 
dies have  not  extended  to  both,  can  be 
considered  in  any  way  competent  to  deal 
with  the  great  questions  of  philosophy  in 
their  present  state.  And  though  one  of 
the  two  must  be  fimdamentally  the  supe- 
rior, there  can  be  no  doubt  that,  which- 
ever this  is,  it  has  been  greatly  benefited 
by  the  searching  criticisms  which  it  has 
sustained  from  tlie  other.  But  as  the 
Lockian,  or  a  posteriori,  psychology  has 
for  some  time  been  under  a  cloud  through- 
out Europe,  from  which  it  is  now  decided- 
ly emerging,  and  giving  signs  that  it  is 
likely  soon  again  to  have  its  tuni  of  as- 
cendency, there  may  be  use  in  making 
some  observations  on  the  general  preten- 
sions of  this  philosophy,  its  method,  and 
the  evidence  on  which  it  relics,  and  in 
helping  to  make  generally  known  a  work 
which  is  the  most  careful,  the  most  com- 
plete, and  the  most  genuinely  scientific 
analytical  exposition  of  the  human  mind 
which  the  a  posteriori  psychology  has  up 
to  this  time  prgduced. 

In  these  remarks  no  complete  compar- 
ison between  the  two  modes  of  philoso- 
phizing is  to  be  looked  for.  Psycliology, 
with  wliich  we  are  here  concerned,  is  but 
the  first  stage  in  this  great  controversy — 
the  arena  ot  the  initial  conflict.  The  ac- 
count which  the  two  schools  respectively 
render  of  the  human  mind  is  the  founda- 


•  To  these  writers  may  be  added  another,  of  kin- 
dred merit,  Mr.  Herbert  Spencer,  of  who8c  able 
and  various  writings,  his  Principles  of  Paychology 
is  one  of  the  ablest.  Though  the  dissertation  pre- 
fixed to  that  work  is  the  rerj  essence  of  the  A 
priori  philosophy,  the  work  itself  is  wholly  of  the 
opposite  school ;  but  Mr.  Spencer,  though  possofls- 
ing  great  analytic  power,  is  a  less  sober  thinker  than 
Mr.  Bain,  and,  in  the  more  original  portion  of  his 
speculations,  is  likely  to  obtain  a  much  less  unquali- 
fied adhesion  from  the  best  minds  trained  in  the 
same  cencrai  mode  of  thought.  We  have  there- 
fore chosen  Mr.  Bain^s  work  rather  than  Mr. 
Spcncer^s  as  the  fubfeet  of  this  article,  though  the 
latter  deserves,  and  would  well  repay,  a  eomplete 
oritical  examination 


tion  of  their  doctrines ;  but  the  crowning 
peculiarity  of  each  resides  in  the  snper* 
structure.  That  the  constitution  of  the 
mind  is  the  key  to  the  constitution  of 
external  nature  —  that  the  laws  of  the 
human  intellect  have  a  necessary  corres- 
pondence with  the  objective  laws  of  the 
universe,  such  that  these  may  be  inferred 
from  those — is  the  grand  doctrine  which 
the  one  school  affirms  and  the  other 
denies ;  and  the  difiTerence  between  this 
doctrine  and  its  negation,  is  the  great 
practical  distinction  between  the  two  phi- 
losophies. But  this  question  is  beyond 
the  compass  of  psychology.  The  d  priori 
))hilo$ophers,  when  they  inculcate  this 
doctrine,  do  so  not  as  psydiologists,  but 
as  ontologists;  and  some  distinguished 
thinkers,  who,  so  far  as  psychology  is  con- 
cerned, belong  essentially  to  Uie  d  priori 
school,  have  not  thought  it  necessary  to 
enter,  except  to  a  very  limited  extent,  on 
the  ground  of  ontology.  Among  these 
may  be  counted  Reid  and  Stewart,  as  well 
as  other  more  recent  names  of  enuuence. 
Indeed,  the  grand  pretension  of  the  d 
priori  school  in  its  extreme  development, 
that  of  arriving  at  a  knowledge  of  the 
Absolute,  has  received  its  most  elaborate 
and  crushing  refutation  from  two  philoso* 
phers  of  that  same  school  —  Sir  William 
Hamilton  and  Mr.  Ferrier — ihed posteriori 
metaphysicians  having  in  general  thought 
that  the  essential  relativity  of  our  know- 
Ie<lge  could  dispense  with  direct  proo^ 
and  might  be  leu  to  rest  on  the  general 
evidence  of  their  analysis  of  the  mental 
phenomena.  Yet  the  philosophers  whom 
we  have  named  are  not  the  less,  up  to  a 
certain  point,  ontologists.  Tiiey  all  h<^d 
that  some  knowledge,  more  or  less,  of 
objective  existences  and  their  laws,  is 
attainable  by  man,  and  that  it  is  obtained 
by  way  of  inference  from  the  oonstitntion 
of  the  human  mind.  Reid,  for  example, 
is  decidedly  of  opinion  that  Matter  —  not 
the  set  of  phenomena  so  called,  but  the 
actual  Thing,  of  which  these  are  effecta 
and  manifestations — ^is  cognizable  by  as  as 
a  reality  in  the  universe ;  and  that  exteoh 
sion,  solidity,  and  other  fundamental' at- 
tributes of  visible  and  tangible  Natnre, 
known  to  us  by  experience,  are  really  and 
unequivocally  qualities  inherent  in  this 
actual  thing  ;  the  evidence  of  which  doo- 
trine  is,  that  we  have,  ineradicable  from 
our  minds,  conceptions  or  perceptions  of 
these  various  objects  of  thought^  of  which 
conceptions  or  perceptions  the  exiat^ioe 
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is  mexpHcable,  save  from  the  reality  of 
the  thin^  which  they  represent.  Thus 
fiw  Reid,  who  is  therefore  in  principle  as 
muoh  an  ontologist  as  Hegel,  though  he 
does  not  lay  claim  to  as  minute  a  know- 
ledge of  the  constitution  of  "  Things  in 
themselves.''  On  the  legitimacy  of  this 
mode  of  reasoning,  the  other  school  is  at 
issue  with  them.  The  possibility  of  onto- 
logy is  one  of  the  points  in  dispute  between 
the  two.  It  is  one  into  which  we  do  not 
here  enter. 

On  the  ground  of  simple  psychology, 
the  distinction  between  the  two  philo- 
sophies consists  in  the  different  theories 
they  give  of  the  more  complex  pheno- 
mena of  the  human  mind.  W  hen  we  call 
the  one  philosophy  a  priori^  the  other  d 
posteriorly  or  of  experience,  the  terms 
most  not  be  misunderstood.  It  is  not 
meant  that  experience  belongs  only  to 
one,  and  is  appealed  to  as  evidence  by  one 
and  not  by  the  other.  Both  depend  on 
experience  for  their  materials.  Both  re- 
quire as  the  basis  of  their  systems,  that 
^e  actual  facts  of  the  human  mind  should 
be  ascertained  by  observation.  It  is  true 
they  differ  to  some  extent  in  their  notion 
of  fyjcta;  the  a  priori  philosophers  cata- 
loguing  some  things  as  facts,  which  the 
others  contend  are  inferences.  The  fun- 
damental difference  relates,  however,  not 
to  the  facts  themselves,  but  to  their  origin. 
Speaking  briefly  and  loosely,  we  may  say 
that  the  one  theory  considers  the  more 
complex  phenomena  of  the  mind  to  be 
products  of  experience,  the  other  believes 
them  to  be  original.  In  more  precise 
language,  the  d  priori  thinkers  hold,  that 
in  every  act  of  thought,  down  to  the  most 
elementary,  there  is  an  ingredient  which 
is  not  given  to  the  mind,  but  contributed 
bi/  the  mind  in  virtue  of  its  inherent  pow- 
ers. The  simplest  phenomenon  of  all,  an 
external  sensation,  requires,  according  to 
them,  a  mental  element  to  become  a  per- 
ception, and  be  thus  converted  from  a 
passive  and  merely  fugitive  state  of  our 
own  being  into  the  recognition  of  a  dur- 
able object  external  to  the  mind.  The 
notions  of  Extension,  Solidity,  Number, 
Magnitude,  Force,  though  it  is  through 
OUT  senses  that  we  acquire  them,  are  not 
copies  of  any  impression  on  our  senses, 
but  creations  of  the  mind's  own  laws  set 
in  action  by  our  sensations  ;  and  the  pro- 
perties of  these  ideal  creations  are  not 
proved  by  experience,  but  deduced  d 
priori  from   the  ideas  themselves,  con- 


stituting the  demonstrative  sciences  of 
arithmetic,  algebra,  geometiy,  statics,  and 
dynamics.  Experience,  instead  of  being 
the  source  and  prototype  of  our  ideas,  is 
itself  a  product  of  the  mind's  own  forces 
working  on  the  impressions  we  receive 
from  without,  and  has  always  a  mental  as 
well  as  an  external  element.  Experience 
is  only  rendered  possible  by  those  mental 
laws  which  it  is  vainly  invoked  to  explain 
and  account  for.  A  fortiori  do  all  our 
ideas  of  supersensual  things,  and  all  our 
moral  and  spiritual  judgments  and  per- 
ceptions, proceed  from  our  inherent  men- 
tal constitution.  Experience  is  the  occa- 
sion, not  the  prototype,  of  our  mental 
ideas,  and  is  neither  the  source  nor  the 
evidence  of  our  knowledge,  but  its  test ; 
for  as  what  we  call  experience  is  the  out- 
ward manifestation  of  laws  which  are  not 
to  be  found  in  experience,  but  which  may 
be  known  d  priori,  and  as  the  effects 
can  not  be  in  contradiction  to  the  cause, 
it  is  a  necessary  condition  of  our  know- 
ledge that  experience  shall  not  conflict 
with  it. 

We  are  now  touching  the  real  point  of 
separation  between  the  d  priori  and  the 
d  posteriori  psychologists.  These  last 
also  for  the  most  part  acknowledge  the 
existence  of  a  mental  element  in  our  ideas. 
They  admit  that  the  notions  of  Extension, 
Solidity,  Time,  Space,  Duty,  Virtue,  are 
not  exact  copies  of  any  impressions  on  our 
senses.  They  grant  them  to  be  ideas  con- 
structed by  the  mind  itself,  the  materials 
alone  being  supplied  to  it.  But  they  do 
not  think  that  this  ideal  construction  takes 
place  by  peculiar  and  inscrutable  laws  of 
the  mind,  of  which  no  further  account  can 
be  given.  They  think  that  a  further  ac- 
count can  be  given.  They  admit  the 
mental  element  as  a  fact,  but  not  as  an 
ultimate  fact.  They  think  it  may  be  re- 
solved into  simpler  laws  and  more  general 
facts ;  that  the  process  by  which  the  mind 
constructs  these  great  ideas  may  be  traced, 
and  shown  to  be  but  a  more  recondite 
case  of  the  operation  of  well-known  and 
familiar  principles. 

From  this  opinion,  which  ascribes  an 
ascertainable  genesis  to  that  part  of  the 
more  complex  mental  phenomena  which 
derives  its  origin  from  the  mind  itself,  in- 
stead of  regarding  it,  with  the  d  priori 
psychologists,  as  something  ultimate  and 
inscrutable,  there  arises  necessarily  a  wide 
difference  between  the  two  as  to  what  are 
called  by  the  d  priori  philosophers  necefr 
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sary  elements  of  thoaght.  M.  Cousin, 
one  of  .the  ablest,  and  (Fichte  excepted) 
quite  the  most  eloquent  teacher  of  the  a 
priori  school,  deems  it  the  radical  error 
of  Locke  and  his  followers  to  have  raised 
the  question  of  the  origin  of  our  ideas  at 
the  opening  of  the  inquiry,  without  first 
making  a  complete  descriptive  survey  of 
the  ideas  themselves ;  which  if  they  had 
done,  he  thinks  they  must  have  recog- 
nized, as  involved  in  all  our  thoughts, 
certain  necessary  assumptions,  inconsist- 
ent with  the  origin  which  Locke  ascribes 
to  them.  The  difference,  however,  be- 
tween the  two  theories  is  not  as  to  the 
fact  that  these  assumptions  are  made,  but 
as  to  their  being  necessary  assumptions. 
The  Lockians  think  they  are  able  to  show 
how  and  why  the  mind  is  led  to  make 
these  assumptions.  They  believe  that  it 
is  not  obliged  by  any  necessity  of  its  na- 
ture to  make  them.  They  think  that  the 
cause  of  our  making  the  assumptions  lies 
in  the  conditions  of  our  experience ;  that 
those  conditions  are  oflen  accidental  and 
modifiable,  and  might  be  so  modified  that 
we  should  no  longer  be  led  to  make  these 
assumptions ;  and  even  when  the  assump- 
tions depend  upon  conditions  of  our  ex- 
perience, which  do  not,  so  far  as  our  facul- 
ties can  judge,  admit  of  actual  modifica- 
tion, yet  if  by  an  exercise  of  thought  we 
imagine  them  modified,  the  supposed 
necessity  of  the  assumptions  will  disap- 
pear. For  example :  the  transcendentalist 
examines  our  ideas  of  Space  and  Time, 
and  finds  that  each  of  them  contains  in- 
separably within  itself  the  idea  of  Infinity. 
We  can  of  course  have  no  experimental 
evidence  of  infinity ;  all  our  experiences, 
and  therefore,  in  his  opinion,  all  our  ideas 
derived  from  experience,  are  of  things 
finite.  Yet  to  conceive  Time  or  Space 
otherwise  than  as  things  infinite  is  im- 
possible. The  infinity  of  Space  and  Time 
ne  therefore  sets  down  as  a  necessary 
assumption ;  and  if  his  philosophy  leads 
him  (which  Kant's  did  not)  to  regard 
Space  and  Time  as  having  any  existence 
at  all  external  to  the  mind,  he  proceeds, 
as  an  ontologist,  to  infer  from  the  neces- 
sity of  the  assumption,  the  infinity  of  the 
things  themselves.  The  d  posteriori  psy- 
chologist, on  his  part,  also  perceives  that 
we  can  not  think  of  Space  or  of  Time 
otherwise  than  as  infinite;  but  he  does 
not  consider  this  as  an  ultimate  fact,  or  as 
requiring  any  peculiar  law  of  mind  or 
properties  of  the  objects  for  its  explana- 


tion. He  sees  in  it  an  ordinary  manifest- 
ation of  one  of  the  laws  of  the  aMociation 
of  ideas — ^the  law,  that  the  idea  of  a  thing 
irresistibly  suggests  the  idea  of  any  other 
thing  which  has  been  often  experienced 
in  close  conjunction  with  it,  and  not  oth^- 
wise.  As  we  have  never  had  experience 
of  any  point  of  space  without  other  pointi 
beyond  it,  nor  of  any  point  of  tinae  with- 
out others  following  it,  the  law  of  ind&»> 
soluble  association  makes  it  impossible  for 
us  to  think  of  any  point  of  space  or  time, 
however  distant,  without  having  the  idea 
irresistibly  realized  in  imagination,  of 
other  points  still  more  remote.  And  thus 
the  supposed  original  and  inherent  pro- 
perty of  these  two  ideas  is  completelj 
explained  and  accounted  for  by  the  law 
of  association ;  and  we  are  enabled  to  see, 
that  if  Space  or  Time  were  really  sus- 
ceptible of  termination,  we  should  be  just 
as  unable  as  we  now  are  to  conceive  the 
idea.  This  being  once  seen,  although  the 
mental  clement.  Infinity,  still  remains  at- 
tached to  the  ideas,  we  are  no  longer 
prompted  to  make  a  *^  necessary  assnmp* 
tion"  of  a  corresponding  objective  &oU 
We  arc  enabled  to  acknowledge  our 
ignorance,  and  our  inability  to  judge 
whether  the  course  of  Things,  in  this 
respect,  corresponds  with  our  &ecessities 
of  Thought.  Space  or  Time  may,  for 
aught  we  know,  be  inherently  terminabk^ 
though  in  our  present  condition  we  are 
totally  incapable  of  conceiving  a  termina- 
tion to  them.  Could  we  arrive  at  the  end 
of  space,  we  should,  no  doubt,  be  apprised 
of  it  by  some  new  and  strange  impresdon 
upon  our  senses,  of  which  it  is  not  at  pre- 
sent in  our  power  to  form  the  faintest 
idea.  But  under  all  other  circumstanoes 
the  association  is  indissoluble,  since  every 
mementos  experience  is  constantly  renew* 
ing  it. 

In  this  example,  which  is  the  more  dg- 
nificant  as  the  case  is  generally  considered 
one  of  the  main  strongholds  of  the  li 
priori  school,  the  two  leading  doctrines 
of  the  most  advanced  d  posteriori  psy* 
chology  are  very  clearly  brought  to  view : 
first,  that  the  more  recondite  phenomena 
of  the  mind  are  formed  out  of  the  more 
simple  and  elementary;  and,  secondly, 
that  the  mental  law,  by  means  of  whidi 
.this  formation  takes  place,  is  the  Law  of 
Association.  Though  not  the  first  who 
pointed  out  this  law,  Locke  was  the  au- 
thor of  its  first  great  application  to  the 
explanation  of  the  mental  i^eaomena^  bj 
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his  doctrine  of  Complex  Ideas.  The  idea 
of  an  orange,  for  example,  is  compounded 
of  certain  simple  ideas  of  color,  of  visible 
and  tangible  shape,  of  taste,  of  smell,  of  a 
ceilain  consistence,  weight,  internal  struc- 
ture, and  so  forth;  yet  an  idea  of  an 
orange  is  to  our  feelings  and  conceptions 
one  single  idea,  not  a  plurality  of  ideas ; 
thus  showing  that  when  any  number  of 
sensations  have  been  oflen  experienced 
simultaneously  or  in  very  rapid  succes- 
sion, the  ideas  of  those  sensations  not 
only  raise  up  one  another,  but  do  this  so 
certainly  and  instantaneously  as  to  run 
together  and  seem  melted  into  one.  In 
this  example,  however,  the  original  ele- 
ments may  still,  by  an  ordinary  effort  of 
consciousness,  be  distinguished  in  the 
compound.  It  was  reserved  for  Hartley 
to  show  that  mental  phenomena,  joined 
together  by  association,  may  form  a  still 
more  intimate,  and  as  it  were  chemical 
union  —  may  merge  into  a  compound,  in 
which  the  separate  elements  are  no  more 
distinguishable,  as  such,  than  hydrogen 
and  oxygen  in  water,  the  compound  hav- 
ing all  the  appearance  of  a  phenomenon 
sui  generis,  as  simple  and  elementary  as 
the  ingredients,  and  with  properties  dif- 
ferent from  any  of  them ;  a  truth  which, 
once  ascertained,  evidently  opens  a  new 
and  wider  range  of  possibilities  for  the 
generation  of  mental  phenomena  by  means 
of  association. 

The  most  complete  and  scientific  form  of 
the  a  posteriori  psychology  is  that  which 
considers  the  law  of  association  as  the  gov- 
erning principle,  by  means  of  which  the 
more  complex  and  recondite  mental  phe- 
nomena shape  themselves,  or  are  shaped, 
out  of  the  simpler  mental  elements.  The 
great  problem  of  this  form  of  psychology 
is  to  ascertain  not  how  far  this  law  ex- 
tends, for  it  extends  to  everything;  ideas 
of  sensation,  intellectual  ideas,  emotions, 
desires,  volitions,  any  or  all  of  these  may 
become  connected  by  association  under 
the  two  laws  of  Contiguity  and  Resem- 
bhince,  and  when  so  connected,  acquire 
the  power  of  calling  up  one  another. 
Not,  therefore,  how  far  the  law  extends, 
is  the  problem,  but  how  much  of  the  ap- 
parent variety  of  the  mental  phenomena 
It  is  capable  of  explaining ;  what  ultimate 
elements  of  the  mmd  remain,  when  all  are 
subtracted,  the  formation  of  which  can  be 
in  this  way  accounted  for  ;  and  how,  out 
o£  those  elements,  and  the  law,  or  rather 
laws,  of  association,  the  remainder  of  the 


mental  phenomena  are  built  up.  On  this 
part  of  the  subject  there  are,  as  might  be 
expected,  many  differences  of  doctrine, 
and  the  theory,  like  all  theories  of  an  un- 
completed science,  is  in  a  state  of  progress- 
ive improvement. 

This  mode  of  interpreting  the  pheno- 
mena of  the  mind  is  not  unfrequentfy  stig- 
matized as  materialistic ;  how  far  justly, 
may  be  seen  when  it  is  remembered  that 
the  Idealism  of  Berkeley  is  one  of  the  de- 
velopments of  this  theory.  With  material- 
ism in  the  obnoxious  sense,  this  view  of 
the  mind  has  no  necessary  connection, 
though  doubtless  not  so  directly  exclusive 
of  it  as  is  the  rival  theory.  But  if  it  be 
materialism  to  endeavor  to  ascertain  the 
material  conditions  of  our  mental  opera- 
tions, aU  theorits  of  the  mind  which  nave 
any  pretension  to  comprehensiveness  must 
be  materialistic.  Whether  organization 
alone  could  produce  life  and  thought,  we 
probably  shall  never  certainly  know,  un- 
less we  could  repeat  Frankenstein's  ex- 
periment ;  but  that  our  mental  operations 
have  material  conditions,  can  be  denied 
by  no  one  who  acknowledges,  what  all 
now  admit,  that  the  mind  employs  the 
brain  as  its  matenal  organ.  And  this  be- 
ing granted,  there  is  nothing  more  ma- 
terialistic in  endeavoring,  so  far  as  our 
means  of  physiological  explanation  allow, 
to  trace  out  the  detailed  connections  be- 
tween mental  manifestations  and  cerebral 
or  nervous  states.  Unhappily,  the  know- 
ledge hitherto  obtainable  on  this  subject 
has  been  very  limited  in  amount ;  but 
when  we  consider,  for  example,  the  case 
of  all  our  stronger  emotions,  and  the  dis- 
turbance of  almost  every  part  of  our  phy- 
sical frame,  which  is  occasioned  in  these 
cases  by  a  mere  mental  idea,  no  rational 
person  can  doubt  the  closeness  of  the  con- 
nection between  the  functions  of  the  ner- 
vous system  and  the  phenomena  of  mind, 
nor  thmk  any  exposition  of  the  mind  sat- 
isfactory into  which  that  connection  does 
not  enter  as  a  prominent  feature. 

It  is  undoubtedly  true  that  the  Associ- 
ation Psychology  aoes  in  many  cases  rep- 
resent the  higher  mental  states  as  in  a 
certain  sense  the  outgrowth  and  offspring 
of  the  lower.  But  in  other  cases,  philoso- 
phers have  not  considered  as  degrading, 
the  formation  of  noble  products  out  of 
base  materials,  and  have  rather  been  dis- 
posed to  celebrate  this  as  one  of  the  ex- 
emplifications of  wisdom  and  contrivance 
in  the  arrangements  of  Nature.    Without 
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undertaking  to  determine  what  portion  of 
truth  lies  in  this  pliilosophy,  and  how  far 
any  of  the  nobler  phenomena  of  mind  are 
reallv  constructed  from  the  materials  of 
our  animal  nature,  it  is  certain  that,  to 
whatever  extent  this  is  the  fact,  it  ought 
to  be  known  and  recognized.  If  these 
nobler  parts  of  our  nature  arc  not  self- 
sown  and  original,  but  are  built  or  build 
themselves  up,  out  of  no  matter  what  ma- 
terials, it  must  be  highly  important  to  the 
work  of  the  education  and  imi^rovement 
of  human  character,  to  understand  as 
much  as  possible  of  the  process  by  which 
the  materials  are  put  together.  These 
composite  parts  of  our  constitution  (grant- 
ing them  to  be  such)  arc  not  for  that  rea- 
son factitious  and  unnatural.  The  pro- 
ducts are  not  less  a  part  of  human  nature 
than  their  component  elements.  Water 
is  as  truly  one  of  the  substances  in  exter- 
nal nature  as  hydrogen  or  oxygen,  and  to 
suppose  it  non-existent,  would  imply  as 
great  a  change  in  all  we  know  of  the  order 
of  things  in  which  we  live.  It  is  only  to 
a  very  vulgar  type  of  mind  that  a  grand 
or  beautiful  object  loses  its  chann  when 
it  loses  some  of  its  mystery,  through  the 
unvailing  of  a  part  of  the  process  by  which 
it  is  created  in  the  secret  recesses  of  Na- 
ture. 

The  aim,  then,  which  the  Association 
Psychology  proposes  to  itself  is  one  which 
both  schools  of  mental  philosophy  should 
equally  desire  to  see  vigorously  prosecu- 
ted. It  is  important,  even  from  the 
point  of  view  of  transcendentalists,  that 
all  which  can  be  done  by  this  svstem  for 
the  explanation  of  the  mental  pfienomena 
should  be  brought  to  light.  For,  in  the 
first  place,  all  admit  that  there  is  much 
which  can  be  so  explained.  The  law  of 
association,  every  one  allows,  is  real,  and 
a  large  number  of  mental  facts  are  expli- 
cable thereby.  But  further,  the  sole 
ground  upon  which  the  transcendental 
mode  of  speculation  in  psychology  can 
possibly  stand,  is  the  failure  of  the  other. 
The  evidence  of  the  d  priori  theory  must 
alwavs  bo  negative.  There  can  be  no 
positive  proof  that  oxvgen,  or  any  other 
body,  is  a  simple  substance.    The  sole 

}>roof  that  can  dc  given  is,  that  no  one 
las  hitherto  succeeded  in  decomposing  it. 
And  nothing  can  positively  prove  that- 
any  particular  one  of  the  constituents  of 
the  mind  is  ultimate.  "Wo  can  only  pre- 
sume it  to  be  such,  from  the  ill  success  of 
•^very  attempt  to  i-esolvc  it  into  simpler 


elements.  If,  indeed,  the  phenomena  al- 
leged to  be  complex  manifested  them- 
selves chronologically  at  an  earlier  period 
than  those  from  which  they  are  said  to  be 
compounded,  this  would  be  a  complete 
disproof,  at  least  of  that  origin.  But  the 
fact  is  not  so ;  on  the  contrary,  the  higher 
mental  phenomena  are  so  well  known  to 
unfold  themselves  after  the  lower,  th.it 
sensational  experience,  which  is  so  violent- 
ly repudiated  as  their  origin  and  source, 
is,  from  the  necessity  of  the  case,  admitted 
as  the  occasion  which  calls  into  action  the 
mental  laws  that  develop  them.  The  first 
question,  therefore,  in  analytical  psycholo- 
gy ought  to  be,  how  much  of  the  furniture 
of  the  mind  will  experience  and  associa- 
tion account  for  ?  The  residuum,  which 
can  not  be  so  explained,  must  be  provi- 
sionally set  down  as  ultimate,  and  handed 
over  to  observation  to  determine  its  con- 
ditions and  laws. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  is  necessary  to  be 
exigeant  as  to  the  evidence  for  the  validity 
of  the  analysis  by  which  a  mental  pheno- 
menon is  resolved  into  association.  Much 
has  been  tendered  on  this  subject,  even  by 
I)owerful  thinkers,  as  proved  truth,  to 
which  it  is  impossible  soberly  to  assign 
any  higher  value  than  that  of  pnilosophio;il 
conjecture.  The  rules  of  inductive  lo^c 
must  be  duly  applied  to  the  case.  When 
the  elements  can  be  recognized  by  our 
consciousness  as  distinguishably  existing 
in  the  compound,  there  is  no  difficulty. 
AVTien  they  are  not  thus  distinguishable, 
the  gradual  growth  and  building  up  of 
the  complex  phenomenon  may  bo  a  fact 
amenable  to  direct  observation.  In  the 
case  of  the  higher  intellectual  and  moral 
phenomena  of  our  being,  the  observation 
may  be  practiced  on  ourselves.  In  the 
case  of  those  of  our  acquisitions  which  are 
made  too  early  to  be  remembered,  the  ob- 
servation may  be  of  children,  of  the  young 
of  other  animals,  or  of  persons  who  arc, 
or  were,  during  a  part  of  life,  shut  out 
from  some  of  the  ordinary  sources  of  ex- 
perience; persons,  like  Caspar  Hauser, 
brought  up  in  confinement  and  solitude ; 
persons  destitute  of  sight  or  hearing ;  es- 
pecially those  bom  blind  and  suddenly 
restored  to  sight.  This  last  is  a  precious 
source  of  information,  which  unfortu- 
nately has  been  very  scantily  made  use 
of.  In  the  case  of  children  and  yoong 
animals,  our  power  is  very  limited  of  as- 
certaining what  actually  passes  within 
them.    But  in  so  fiir  as  we  are  able  to  in- 
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terpret  their  outward  manifestations,  we 
have  some  means  of  ascertaining  what,  in 
their  minds,  precedes  what ;  we  can  oflen, 
by  sufficiently  close  observation,  perceive 
a  mental  faculty  forming  itself  by  gradual 
growth ;  and  in  some  cases  we  can,  to  a 
certain  extent,  ascertain  the  conditions  of 
its  formation,  which  are  oflen  such  as  to 
bring  it  within  the  known  laws  of  associa- 
tion. Though  the  product  may,  to  our 
consciousness,  appear  siti  generis^  not 
identical  in  its  nature  with  any  or  with  all 
of  the  elements,  yet  if  the  mode  of  its  pro- 
duction be  invariably  found  to  consist  in 
bringing  certain  sensations  or  ideas  to 
pass  through  the  mind  simultaneously  or 
in  immediate  succession,  and  if  the  effect 
is  produced  pari  passu  with  the  number  of 
repetitions  of  this  conjunction,  we  may  con- 
clude, with  considerable  assurance,  that 
the  apparently  simple  phenomenon  is  a 
compound  of  those  ideas  united  by  associ- 
ation. For  we  know  that  it  is  the  effect  of 
repetition  to  knit  all  conjunctions  of  ideas 
closer  and  closer,  until  they  so  coalesce  as 
to  leave  no  trace  in  our  consciousness  of 
their  separate  existence.  One  of  the  most 
familiar  cases  of  this  remarkable  law,  is 
the  case  of  what  are  called  the  acquired 
perceptions  of  sight.  It  is  admitted  by 
nearly  all  psychologists  that  when  we  ap- 
pear to  see  distance  and  magnitude  by  the 
eye,  we  do  not  really  see  them,  but  see 
only  certain  signs,  from  which,  by  a  pro- 
cess of  reasoning,  rendered  so  rapid  by 
practice  as  to  have  become  entirely  un- 
conscious, we  infer  the  distance  or  magni- 
tude which  we  fancy  we  see.  No  alleged 
transformation  of  mental  phenomena  by 
association  can  be  more  complete,  or  more 
extraordinary,  than  this.  Yet  it  is  one  of 
the  few  results  of  psychological  analysis 
which  can  be  brought  to  the  test  of  a 
complete  Baconian  induction ;  for  the  case 
admits  of  an  ample  range  of  experiments; 
and  the  result  of  them  is,  that  wherever 
the  signs  are  the  same,  our  impressions  of 
distance  and  magnitude  are  the  same ;  and 
wherever  the  signs  are  different,  our  im- 
pressions are  different,  although  the  real 
distance  and  magnitude  of  the  object 
looked  at  remain  all  the  while  exactly  as 
they  were.  Hardly  any  theory  of  the 
formation  of  a  mental  phenomenon  by  as- 
sociation can  deserve,  after  this,  to  be  re- 
jected in  limine^  for  inherent  incredibility, 
or  inconsistency  with  our  consciousness. 
There  is  hardly  any  mental  phenomenon 
(except  those  which  association  itself  pre- 
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supposes)  of  which  we  can  say  that,  from 
its  own  nature,  it  could  not  possibly  have 
been  produced  by  association.  But,  from 
the  intrinsic  possibility  of  its  having  been 
so  produced,  to  its  actually  being  so,  is  a 
wide  step  ;  and  unless  the  case  admits  of 
actual  experiment,  or  unless  there  be 
something  in  the  observed  development 
of  the  individual  mind  to  bear  out  the 
conjecture,  it  can  be  ranked  only  as  an 
hypothesis,  of  no  present  value  except  to 
suggest  points  for  further  verification. 

There  is,  however,  a  large  class  of  cases 
—  and  these  are  among  the  most  import- 
ant of  all  —  in  which  the  explanation  by 
way  of  association  is  not  attended  with 
any  of  these  difficulties  and  uncertainties. 
The  mental  fact  which  is  the  subject  of 
dispute  may  be,  not  any  one  mental  phe- 
nomenon, but  a  conjunction  between  phe- 
nomena. The  thing  to  be  explained  often 
is  no  other  than  the  fact  that  some  one 
idea  is  suggested  by,  and  apparently  in- 
volved in,  another ;  and  the  point  to  be 
decided  is,  whether  this  happens  necessa- 
rily, and  by  an  inherent  law ;  as  infinity  is 
said  to  be  inherently  involved  in  our  ideas 
of  time  and  space,  and  externality  in  our 
ideas  of  tangible  objects.  In  such  cases 
the  evidence  of  origin  in  association  may 
often  be  complete ;  and  it  is  in  such  thai 
the  greatest  triumphs  of  the  Association 
Psychology  have  been  achieved.  A  con- 
junction, however  close  and  apparently 
indissoluble,  between  two  ideas,  is  not 
only  an  effect  which  association  is  able  to 
produce,  but  one  which  it  is  certain  to 
produce,  if  the  necessary  conditions  are 
sufficiently  often  repeated  without  the  in- 
tei*vention  of  any  Hact  tending  to  produce 
a  counter-association.  It  is,  therefore, 
in  these  cases,  sufficient  if  we  can  show 
that  there  has  really  existed  the  invanable 
conjunction  of  sensible  phenomena  in  ex- 
perience which  is  necessary  for  the  forma- 
tion of  an  inseparable  association  between 
the  corrcspondmg  ideas.  It^  as  in  the 
case  of  Time  and  Space,  already  exam- 
ined, this  can  be  shown  to  be  the  fact, 
then  that  conjunction  of  sensible  experi- 
ences is  the  real  cause.  Formation  by  as- 
sociation is  the  true  theory  of  the  phe- 
nomenon, and  it  is  in  the  highest  degree 
unphilosophical  to  demand  any  other.. 

These  few  observations  on  the  nature 
and  scope  of  die  Association  Psycholo^ 
generally,  were  necessary  for  fixing  the 
position  of  Mr..  Bain's  U:eati8e  ia  mentfd 
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science.  Belonginsj  essentially  to  the 
association  school,  lie  has  not  only,  with 
great  clearness  and  copiousness,  illustrat- 
ed, popularized,  and  enforceil  by  fresh  ar- 
guments all  which  that  school  had  already 
done  towards  the  explanation  of  the  phe- 
nomena of  mind,  but  he  has  added  so 
largely  to  it,  that  those  who  have  the 
highest  appreciation  and  the  warmest  ad- 
miration of  his  predecessors,  are  likely  to 
be  the  most  struck  with  the  great  advance 
which  this  treatise  constitutes  over  what 
those  predecessors  had  done,  and  the  im- 
proved position  in  which  it  places  their 
psychological  theory.  Mr.  Bam  possesses, 
indeed,  an  union  of  qualifications  pecu- 
liarly fitting  him  for  what,  in  the  language 
of  Dr.  Brown,  may  be  called  the  physical 
investigation  of  muid.  With  analytic 
powers  comparable  to  those  of  his  most 
distinguished  predecessors,  he  combines  a 
range  of  appropriate  knowledge  still  wider 
than  theirs  ;  having  made  a  more  accurate 
study  than  perhaps  any  previous  psycholo- 
gist of  the  whole  round  of  the  physical 
sciences,  on  which  the  mental  depend 
both  for  their  methods,  and  for  the  neces- 
sary material  substratum  of  their  theories ; 
while  those  sciences,  also,  arc  themselves 
in  a  far  higher  state  of  advancement  than 
in  any  former  age.  This  is  especially  true 
of  the  science  most  nearly  allied,  both  in 
subject  and  method,  with  psychological  m- 
vestigations,  the  science  of  Physiology  ; 
which  Hartley,  Brown,  and  Mill  had  i;in- 
questionably  studied,  and  knew  perhaps 
as  well  as  it  was  known  by  any  one  at  the 
time  when  they  studied  it,  but  in  a  super- 
ficial manner  compared  with  Mr.  Bain; 
the  science  having  in  the  mean  while  as- 
sume<l  almost  a  new  aspect,  from  the  im- 
portant discoveries  which  have  been  made 
m  all  its  branches,  and  especially  in  the 
functions  of  the  nervous  system,  since 
even  the  latest  of  those  authors  wrote. 

Mr.  Bain  commences  his  work  with  a 
full  and  luminous  exposition  of  what  is 
known  of  the  structure  and  functions  of 
the  nervous  system.  What  may  be  called 
the  outward  action  of  the  nervous  system 
is  two-fold  —  sensation  and  muscular  mo- 
tion ;  and  one  of  the  great  physiological 
discoveries  of  the  present  age  is,  that 
these  two  functions  are  performed  by 
means  of  two  distinct  sets  of  nerves,  in 
close  juxtaposition,  one  of  whicli,  if  sepa- 
rately severed  or  paralyzed,  puts  an  end 
to  sensation  in  the  part  of  the  body  which 
it  supplies,  but  leaves  the  power  of  mo- 


tion unimpaired ;  the  other  destroys  the 
power  of  motion,  but  does  not  affect  sen- 
sation. That  the  central  organ  of  the 
nervous  system,  the  brain,  must  in  some 
way  or  other  co5perate  in  all  sensation, 
and  in  all  muscular  motion  except  that 
which  is  actually  automatic  and  mechani- 
cal, is  also  certain;  for  if  the  nervous  con- 
tinuity between  any  part  of  the  body  and 
the  brain  is  interrupted,  either  by  the 
division  of  the  nerve,  or  by  pressnre  on 
any  intermediate  portion,  unfitting  it  to 
perform  its  functions,  sensation  and  volun- 
tary motion  in  that  part  cease  to  exist. 
That  the  memory  or  thought  of  a  sensa 
tion  formerly  expeiienced  has  also  for  its 
necessary  condition  a  state  of  the  brain, 
and  of  the  same  nerves  which  transmit  the 
sensation  itself,  does  not  admit  of  the  same 
direct  proof  by  experiment;  but  ift,  al 
least,  a  highly  probable  hypothesis.  When 
we  consider  that  in  dreams,  hallucinations, 
and  some  highly  excited  states  of  the 
nervous  system,  the  idea  or  remembrance 
of  a  sensation  is  actually  mbtaken  for  the 
sensation  itself;  and  also  that  the  idea, 
when  vividly  excited,  not  unfreqaently 
produces  the  same  effects  on  the  whole 
bodily  frame  which  the  sensation  would 
produce,  it  is  hardly  possible,  in  the  &ce 
of  all  this  resemblance,  to  suppose  any 
fundamentally  different  machinery  for 
their  production,  or  any  real  difference  in 
their  physical  conditions,  except  one  of 
degree.  The  instrumentality  or  the  brain 
in  thought  is  a  more  mysterious  subject ; 
the  evidence  is  less  direct,  and  its  inter- 
pretation has  given  rise  to  some  of  the 
keenest  controversies  of  our  era,  contro- 
versies yet  far  from  being  condndvely 
decided.  But  the  general  connection  Is 
attested  by  many  indisputable  pathologi- 
cal facts,  such  as  the  effect  of  cerebral  in- 
flammation in  producing  delirinm;  the 
relation  between  idiocy  and  cerebral  mal- 
formation or  disease ;  and  is  confirmed  by 
the  entire  range  of  comparative  anatomy, 
which  shows  the  intellectual  Acuities  of 
the  various  species  of  animals  bearing,  if 
not  an  exact  ratio,  yet  a  very  unequivocal 
relation,  to  the  development  in  propor- 
tional size,  and  complexity  of  structure, 
of  the  cerebral  hemispheres. 

However  imperfect  our  knowledge  may 
still  be  in  regard  to  this  part  of  tbe  f\ino- 
tions  of  the  nervous  system,  it  is  certaui 
that  all  our  sensations  depend  upon  the 
transmission  of  some  sort  of  nervous  influ- 
ence invoard^  from  the  senses  to  the  braioi 
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and  that  oar  voluntary  motions  take  plaoe 
by  the  transmission  of  some  sort  of  nerv- 
ous influence  outward^  from  the  brain  to 
the  muscular  system  ;  these  two  nervous 
operations  being,  as  already  observed,  the 
functions  of  two  distinct  systems  of  nerves, 
called  respectively  the  nerves  of  sensation 
and  those  of  motion.  It  is  now  necessaiy 
to  notice  another  physiological  truth, 
brought  to  light  onlv  within  the  present 
generation,  namely,  the  different  functions 
of  the  two  kinds  of  matter  of  which  the 
nervous  system  is  compounded.  The 
nerves  consist  partly  of  gray  vesicular  or 
cell-like  matter,  partly  of  white  fibrous 
matter.  Physiologists  are  now  of  opinion 
that  the  function  of  the  gray  matter  is  that 
of  originating  power,  while  the  white  fib- 
rous matter  is  simply  a  conductor  which 
conveys  the  influence  to  and  from  the 
brain,  and  between  one  part  of  the  brain 
and  another.  With  this  physiological  dis- 
covery is  connected  the  first  capital  im- 
provement which  Mr.  Bain  has  made  in 
the  Association  Psychology  as  left  by  his 
predecessors ;  the  nature  of  which  we 
now  proceed  to  indicate. 

Those  who  have  studied  the  writings 
of  the  Association  Psychologists,   must 
often  have  been  unfavorably  impressed  by 
the  almost  total  absence,  in  their  analyti- 
cal expositions,  of  the  recognition  of  any 
active  element,  or  spontaneity,  in  the  mind 
itself.     Sensation,  and  the  memory  of  sen- 
sation, are  passive  phenomena ;  the  mind, 
in  them,  does  not  act,  but  is  acted  upon  ; 
it  is  a  mere  recipient  of  impressions  ;  and 
though  adhesion  by  association  may  enable 
^ne  of  these  passive  impressions  to  recall 
smother,  yet  when  recalled,  it  is  but  pas- 
wive  still.     A  theory  of  association  which 
istops  here,  seems  adequate  to  account  for 
^)ur    dreams,    our    reveries,    our    casual 
thoughts,  and  states  of  mere  contempla- 
tion, but  for  no  other  part  of  our  nature. 
*rhe  mind,  however,  is  active  as  well  as 
passive ;  and  the  apparent  insuflliciency  of 
the  theory  to  account  for  the  mind's  ac- 
tivity, is  probably  the  circumstance  which 
lias  oftenest  operated  to  alienate  from  the 
Association  Psychology  any  of  those  who 
liad  really  studied  it.     Coleridge,  who 
was  one  of  these,  and  in  the  early  part  of 
his  life  a  decided  Hartleian,  has  left  on  re- 
cord, in  his  Biographia  Literarioy  that 
such  was  the  fact  in  his  own  case.    Yet, 
no  Hartleian  could  overlook  the  necessity, 
incumbent  on  any  theory  of  the  mind,  of 
accounting   for    our    voluntary    powers. 


Activity  can  not  possibly  be  generated 
from  passive  elements ;  a  primitive  active 
element  must  be  found  somewhere ;  and 
Hartley  found  it  in  the  stimulative  power 
of  sensation  over  the  muscles.  All  our 
muscular  motions,  according  to  him,  were 
originally  automatic,  and  excited  by  the 
stimulus  of  sensations  ;  as,  no  doubt,  many 
of  them  were  and  are.  After  a  muscular 
contraction  has  been  sufficiently  often  ex- 
cited by  a  sensation,  then,  in  Hartley's 
opinion,  the  idea  or  remembrance  of  the 
sensation  acquires  a  similar  power  of  ex- 
citing that  same  muscular  contraction. 
Here  is  the  firet  germ  of  volition — a  mus- 
cular action  excited  by  an  idea.  After 
this,  eveiy  combination  of  associated  ideas 
into  which  that  idea  or  remembrance  en- 
ters, and  which,  therefore,  can  not  be 
recalled  without  recalling  it,  obtains  the 
power  of  recalling  also  the  muscular  mo- 
tion which  has  come  under  its  control. 
This  is  Hartley's  notion  of  the  point  of 
junction  between  our  intellectual  states 
and  our  muscular  actions,  which  is  the 
foundation  of  the  theory  of  Volition.  It 
involves  two  assumptions,  both  of  which 
are  merely  hypothetical.  One  is,  that  aU 
muscular  action  is  originally  excited  by 
sensations ;  which  has  never  been  proved, 
and  which  there  is  much  evidence  to  con- 
tradict. The  other  is,  that  between  the 
primitive  automatic  character  of  a  muscu- 
lar contraction  and  its  ultimate  state  of 
amenability  to  the  will,  an  intermediate 
condition  is  passed  through,  of  excitability 
by  the  idea  of  the  sensation  by  which  the 
motion  was  at  first  excited ;  that  the  in- 
tervention of  this  idea  is  necessary  in  all 
cases  of  voluntary  power ;  and  that  the 
recalling  of  it  is  the  indispensable  machine- 
ry of  voluntary  action.  This  is  a  mere 
hypothesis,  which  consciousness  does  not 
vouch  for,  and  which  no  evidence  has 
been  brought  to  substantiate. 

Mr.  Bain  has  made  a  great  advance  on 
this  theory.  Those  who  are  acquainted 
with  the  French  metaphysical  writers  of 
this  century,  or  even  with  the  first  paper 
of  M.  Coxmn^ s  FVaffmenta  PhiloBophiques^ 
will  remember  the  important  modification 
made  by  M.  Laromiguiere  in  Condillac's 

Esychological  system.  M.  Laromiguiere 
ad  noted  in  Condillac  the  same  defect 
which  has  been  pointed  out  in  the  Associ- 
ation philosophers ;  and  as  Condillao  had 
placed  the  passive  phenomenon.  Sensation, 
at  the  center  of  his  system,  M.  Laromi^ 
guiere  corrected  him  by  putting  instead 
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of  it,  the  active  phenomenon,  Attention, 
as  the  fundamental  fact  by  which  to  ex- 
plain the  active  half  of  the  mental  phenom- 
ena. Mr.  Bain's  theory  (the  germ  of 
which  is  in  a  passage  cited  by  him  from 
the  eminent  physiologist,  Miiller)  stands 
in  nearly  the  same  relation  to  Hartley's  as 
Laromiguicre's  to  that  of  Condillac.  He 
has  widened  his  basis  by  the  admission  of 
a  second  primitive  element.  He  holds 
that  the  brain  does  not  act  solely  in 
obedience  to  impulses,  but  is  also  a  self- 
acting  instrument ;  that  the  nen'ous  influ- 
ence which,  being  conveyed  through  the 
motory  nerves,  excites  the  muscles  into 
action,  is  generated  automatically  in  the 
brain  itself,  not,  of  course,  lawlessly  and 
without  a  cause,  but  under  the  organic 
stimulus  of  nutrition  ;  and  manifests  itself 
in  the  general  rush  of  bodily  activity, 
which  all  healthy  animals  exhibit  after 
food  and  repose,  and  in  the  random 
motions  which  we  see  constantly  made 
without  apparent  end  or  purpose  by  infants. 
ThLs  doctrine,  of  which  the  accumulated 
proofs  will  be  found  in  Mr.  Bain's  iirst 
volume,  (pages  73  to  80)  supplies  him 
with  a  simple  explanation  of  the  origin  of 
voluntary  power.  Among  the  numerous 
motions  given  forth  indiscriminately  by 
the  spontaneous  energy  of  the  nervous 
center,  some  are  accidentally  hit  on,  which 
are  found  to  be  followed  by  a  pleasure,  or 
by  the  relief  of  a  pain.  In  this  case,  the 
child  is  able,  to  a  certain  extent,  to  prolong 
that  particular  motion,  or  to  abate  it ;  ana 
this,  in  our  author's  opinion,  is  the  sole 
original  power  which  we  possess  over  our 
bodily  motions,  and  the  ultimate  basis  of 
voluntary  action.  The  pleasure  which  the 
motion  produces,  or  the  pain  which  it 
relieves,  determines  the  detention  or 
relinquishment  of  that  particular  muscular 
movement.  Why  there  is  this  natural 
tendency  to  detain  or  to  get  rid  of  a 
muscular  contraction  which  influences  our 
sensations,  as  well  as  whv  that  tendency 
is  towards  pleasure  and  from  pain,  instead 
of  being  the  reverse,  can  not  be  explained. 
The  author's  reason  for  considering  this 
to  be  our  only  original  power  over  our 
bodily  movements,  is  not  that  the  suppo- 
sition affords  any  help  in  clearing  up  the 
mystery,  or  possesses  any  superiority  of 
antecedent  probability ;  for  it  is  just  as 
likelv  dpriorij  that  we  should  be  able,  by 
a  wish,  to  select  and  originate  a  bodily 
movement,  as  that  we  should  merely  be 
able  to  prolong  one  which  has  already 


been  excited  by  the  spontaneous  energies 
of  our  organization.  Mr.  Bain's  reason 
for  prefeiTing  the  latter  theory,  is  merely 
that  the  evidence  is  in  its  £ivor ;  that  no 
other  is  consistent  with  observation  of 
children  and  young  animals.  We  will 
exhibit  a  part  of  the  exposition  in  his  own 
words : 

"  Dr.  Reid  has  no  hesitation  in  classing  the 
voluntary  command  of  an  organ — ^that  is,  the 
sequence  of  feeling  and  action  implied  in  all  acts 
of  wil!—- among  instincts.  The  power  of  lifUng  a 
morsel  of  food  to  the  mouth  is,  according  to 
him,  an  instinctive  or  pre^stablished  eonjune- 
tion  of  the  wish  and  the  deed ;  that  is  to  say, 
the  emotional  state  of  hunger,  coupled  with  the 
sight  of  a  piece  of  bread,  is  associated  throuRh 
a  primitive  link  of  the  mental  constitution  with 
the  sevcml  movements  of  the  hand,  arm,  and 
mouth  concerned  in  the  act  of  eating.  This 
assertion  of  Dr.  Reid^s  may  be  simply  met  bf 
appealing  to  the  facts.  It  is  not  true  that  hu- 
man beings  possess  at  birth  any  voluntary  oooh 
mand  of  their  limbs  whatsoever.  A  babe  of 
two  months  old  can  not  use  its  bands  in 
obedience  to  its  desires.  The  infant  can  grasp 
nothing,  hold  nothing,  can  scarcely  fix  its  eyes 
on  anything.  Dr.  lieid  might  just  as  easily 
assert  that  the  movements  of  a  ballet-dancer  are 
instinctive,  or  that  we  are  bom  with  an  already 
established  link  of  causation  in  our  minds 
between  the  wish  to  paint  a  landscape  and  the 
movements  of  a  painter's  arm.  If  the  mme 
perfect  command  of  our  voluntary  movetnents 
implied  in  every  art  be  an  acquisition,  so  is  the 
less  perfect  command  of  these  movements  that 
grows  upon  a  child  during  the  first  jtun  of 
life 

**But  the  acquisition  must  needs  repose  upon 
some  fundamental  property  of  our  nature  UmI 
may  properly  be  styled  an  instinct  It  Is  this 
initial  germ  or  rudiment  that  I  am  now  anxious 
to  fasten  upon  and  make  apparent  There 
certainly  does  exist  in  the  depths  of  oar  consti- 
tution a  property,  whereby  certain  of  oar  feel- 
ings, especially  the  painful  class,  impel  to  aetian 
of  tame  hind  or  other.  This,  which  I  have 
termed  the  volitional  property  of  feding,  ia  not 
an  acquired  property.  From  the  earliest  infiwcy 
a  pain  has  a  tendency  to  excite  the  active  orguMi 
as  well  as  the  emotional  expression,  although 
as  yet  there  is  no  channel  prepared  whereby  we 
stimulus  may  flow  towards  the  appmpriate 
members.  The  child  whose  foot  Is  pnd^ed  by 
a  needle  in  its  dreas  is  undoubtedly  impeiled  by 
an  active  stimulus,  but  as  no  primitive  lii^ 
exists  between  an  irritation  in  the  foot  and  the 
movement  of  the  hand  towards  the  part  affiwted, 
the  stimulus  is  wasted  on  vain  efforts,  and  thmn 
is  nothing  to  be  done  but  to  drown  the  pain  by 
the  outburst  of  pure  emotion.  It  is  the  prop- 
erty of  almost  every  feeling  of  pain  to  sUmuIste 
iome  action  for  the  extinction  or  abatemeDl  of 
that  pain ;  it  is  likewise  the  proper^  of  nouiy 
emotions  of  pleasure  to  stimulate  an  aetioii  te 
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the  continuance  and  increase  of  the  pleasure ; 
but  the  primitiye  impulse  does  not  in  either 
case  determine  whieh  action 

**  If  at  the  moment  of  some  acute  pain,  there 
should  accidentally  occur  a  spontaneous  move- 
men  t^  and  if  that  movement  sensibly  alleviates 
the  pain,  then  it  is  that  the  volitional  impulse 
belonging  to  the  feeling  will  show  itself.  The 
movement  accidentally  begun  through  some 
other  influence,  will  be  sustained  through  this 
influence  of  the  painful  emotion.  In  the  origi- 
nal situation  of  things,  the  acute  feeling  is 
unable  of  itself  to  bring  on  the  precise  move- 
ment that  would  modify  the  suffering ;  there  is 
no  primordial  link  between  a  state  of  suffering 
and  a  train  of  alleviating  movements.  But 
should  the  proper  movement  be  once  actually 
begun,  and  cause  a  felt  diminution  of  the  acute 
agony,  the  spur  that  belongs  to  states  of  pain 
would  suffice  to  sustain  this  movement  .... 
....  The  emotion  can  not  invite,  or  suggest,  or 
waken  up  the  appropriate  action ;  nevertheless, 
the  appropriate  action  once  there,  and  sensibly 
telling  upon  the  irritation,  is  thereupon  kept 
going  by  the  active  influence,  the  volitional  spur 
of  the  irritated  consciousness.  In  short,  if  the 
state  of  pain  can  not  awaken  a  dormant  action, 
a  present  feeling  can  at  least  maintain  a  present 
action.  This,  so  far  as  I  can  make  out,  is  the 
original  position  of  things  in  the  matter  of  voli- 
tion. It  may  be  that  the  start  and  the  move- 
ments resulting  from  an  acute  smart,  may  relieve 
the  smart,  but  that  would  not  be  a  volition.  In 
volition  there  are  actions  quite  distinct  from  the 
manifested  movements  due  to  the  emotion  itself; 
these  other  actions  rise  at  first  independently 
and  spontaneously,  and  are  clutched  in  the 
embrace  of  the  feeling  when  the  two  are  found 
to  suit  one  another  in  the  alleviation  of  pain  or 
the  effusion  of  pleasure. 

"  An  example  will  perhaps  place  this  specula- 
tion in  a  clearer  light.  An  infant  lying  in  bed 
has  the  painful  sensation  of  ch illness.  This 
feeling  produces  the  usual  emotional  display — 
namely,  movements,  and  perhaps  cries  and 
tears.  Besides  these  emotional  elements  there 
is  a  latent  spur  of  volition,  but  with  nothing  to 
lay  hold  of  as  yet,  owing  to  the  disconnected 
condition  of  the  mental  arrangements  at  our 
birth.  The  child's  spontaneity,  however,  may 
be  awake,  and  the  pained  condition  will  act  so 
as  to  irritate  the  spontaneous  centers,  and  make 
their  central  stimulus  flow  more  copioasly.  In 
the  course  of  a  variety  of  spontaneous  move- 
ments of  arms,  legs,  and  body,  there  occurs  an 
action  that  brings  the  child  in  contact  with  the 
nurse  lying  beside  it ;  instantly  warmth  is  felt, 
and  this  alleviation  of  the  painful  feeling  becomes 
immediately  the  stimulus  to  sustain  the  move- 
ment going  on  at  that  moment  That  movement, 
when  discovered,  is  kept  up  in  preference  to  the 
others  occurring  in  the  course  of  the  random 
spontaneity 

**By  a  process  of  cohesion  or  acquisition, 
coming  under  the  law  of  association,  the  move- 
ment and  the  feeling  become  so  linked  together, 
that  the  feeling  can  at  after  times  waken  the 


movement  out  of  dormancy ;  this  is  the  state  of 
matters  in  the  maturity  of  volition.  The  infant 
of  twelve  months,  under  the  stimulus  of  cold, 
can  hitch  nearer  the  side  of  the  nurse,  although 
no  spontaneous  movements  to  that  effect  happen 
at  the  moment ;  past  reflection  has  established 
a  connection  that  did  not  exist  at  the  beginning, 
whereby  the  feeling  and  action  have  become 
linked  together  as  cause  andeffecf — The  Senses 
and  the  Intellect^  pp.  292  6. 

In  confirmation  and  illustration  of  those 
ingenious  remarks,  we  quote  from  another 
part  of  the  same  volume  the  following 
"notes  of  observation  made  upon  the 
earliest  movements  of  two  lambs  seen 
during  the  first  hour  of  their  birth,  and 
at  subsequent  stages  of  their  develop- 
ment :" 

**One  of  the  lambs,  on  being  dropped,  was 
taken  hold  of  by  the  shepherd  and  laid  on  the 
ground  so  as  to  rest  on  its  four  knees.  For  a 
very  short  time,  perhaps  not  much  above  a  min- 
ute, it  kept  still  in  this  attitude ;  a  certain  force 
was  doubtless  exerted  to  enable  it  to  retain  its 
position ;  but  the  first  decided  exertion  of  the 
creature's  own  energy  was  shown  in  standing 
up  on  its  legs,  which  it  did  after  the  pause  of 
little  more  than  a  minute.  The  power  thus  put 
forth  I  can  only  describe  as  a  spontaneous  burst 
of  the  locomotive  energy,  under  this  condition — 
namely,  that  as  all  the  four  limbs  w^ere  actuated 
at  the  same  instant,  the  innate  power  must  have 
been  guided  into  this  quadruple  channel  in 
consequence  of  that  nervous  organization  that 
constitutes  the  four  limbs  one  related  group. 
The  animal  now  stood  on  its  legs,  the  feet  being 
considerably  apart,  so  as  to  widen  the  base  of 
support  The  energy  that  raised  it  up  continued 
flowing  in  order  to  maintain  the  standing  pos- 
ture, and  the  animal  doubtless  had  the  con- 
sciousness of  such  a  flow  of  energy  as  its  earliest 
mental  experience.  This  standing  posture  was 
continued  for  a  minute  or  two  in  perfect  stillness. 
Next  followed  the  beginnings  of  locomotive 
movement.  At  first  a  limb  was  raised  and  set 
down  again,  then  came  a  second  movement  that 
widened  the  animal's  base  without  altering  its 
position.  When  a  more  complex  movement  of 
its  limbs  came  on,  the  effect  seemed  to  be  to  go 
sideways ;  another  complex  movement  led  for 
wards ;  but  at  the  outset  there  appeared  to  be 
nothing  to  decide  one  direction  rather  than  ano- 
ther, for  the  earliest  movements  were  a  jumble 
of  side,  forward,  and  backward.  Still,  the  alter- 
nation of  limb  that  any  consecutive  advance  re- 
quired, seemed  within  the  power  of  the  creature 
during  the  first  ten  minutes  of  life.  Sensation 
as  yet  could  be  of  very  little  avail,  and  it  was 
evident  that  action  took  the  start  in  the  animal's 
history.  The  eyes  were  wide  open,  and  light 
must  needs  have  entered  to  stimulate  the  brain. 
The  contact  with  the  solid  earth,  and  the  feelings 
of  weight  and  movement,  were  the  earliest  fed- 
ings.    In  this  state  of  uncertain  wandering,  with 
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little  change  of  place,  the  Iamb  was  seized  hold 
of  and  carried  up  to  the  side  of  the  mother. 
This  made  no  difference  till  its  nose  was  brought 
into  contact  with  the  woolly  skin  of  the  diun, 
which  originated  a  new  sensation.  Then  came 
a  conjunction  manifestly  of  the  volitional  kind 
There  was  clearly  a  tendency  to  sustain  this 
contact,  to  keep  the  nose  rubbing  upon  the  side 
and  belly  of  the  ewe.  Finding  a  certain  move- 
ment to  have  this  effect,  that  movement  was  sus- 
tained; exemplifying  what  I  consider  the  primi- 
tive or  fundamental  part  of  volition.  Losing 
the  contact,  there  was  yet  no  power  to  recover 
it  by  a  direct  action,  for  the  indications  of  sight 
at  this  stage  had  no  meaning.  The  animaPs 
spontaneous  irregular  movements  were  continu- 
ed;  for  a  time  they  were  quite  fruitless,  until 
a  chance  contact  came  about  again,  and  this  con- 
tact could  evidently  sustain  the  posture  or 
movement  that  was  causing  it  The  whole  of 
the  first  hour  was  spent  in  these  various  move- 
ments about  the  mother,  there  being  in  that 
short  time  an  evident  increase  of  facility  in 
the  various  acts  of  locomotion,  and  in  command- 
ing the  head  in  such  a  way  as  to  keep  up  the 
agreeable  touch.  A  second  hour  was  spent 
much  in  the  same  manner,  and  in  the  course 
of  the  third  hour  the  animal,  which  had  been 
entirely  left  to  itself)  came  upon  the  teat,  and 
cot  this  into  its  mouth.  The  spontaneous  work- 
ings of  the  mouth  now  yielded  a  new  sensation, 
whereby  they  were  animated  and  sustained,  and 
unexpectedly  the  creature  found  itself  in  the 
possession  of  a  new  pleasure — the  satisfaction 
nrst  of  mouthing  the  object ;  next,  by  and  by, 
the  pleasure  of  drawing  milk  The  intensity  of 
this  last  feeling  would  doubtless  give  an  intense 
spur  to  the  coexisting  movements,  and  keep 
them  energetically  at  work.  A  new  and  grand 
impression  was  thus  produced,  remaining  after 


the  fact,  and  stimulating  exertion  and  pursuit  to 
recover  it  Six  or  seven  hours  after  birth  the 
animal  had  made  notable  progress,  and  locomo- 
tion was  easy, the  forward  movement  being  prefer- 
red but  not  predominant  The  sensations  of  sight 
began  to  have  a  meaning.  In  less  than  twenbr- 
four  hours  the  animal  could,  at  the  sight,  of  the 
mother  ahead,  move  in  the  forward  direction  at 
once  to  come  up  to  her,  showing  that  a  particu- 
lar visible  image  had  now  been  assoriated  with 
a  definite  movement ;  the  absence  of  any  sudi 
association  being  most  manifest  in  the  earij 
movements  of  life.  It  could  proceed  at  once  to 
the  teat  and  suck,  guided  only  by  its  desire  and 
the  sight  of  the  object  It  was  now  in  the  full 
exercise  of  the  locomotire  faculty;  and  itrj 
soon  we  could  see  it  moving  with  Uie  nose 
along  the  ground  in  contact  with  the  grass, 
the  preliminary  of  seizing  the  blades  in  the 

mouth 

**The  observations  proved  distinctlj  three 
several  points — ^namely,  first,  the  existence  of 
spontaneous  action  as  the  earliest  fiict  in  the 
creature's  history ;  second,  the  absence  of  any 
definite  bent  prior  to  experienced  sensation; 
and  third,  the  power  of  a  sensation  actually  ex- 
perienced to  keep  up  the  coinciding  movement 
of  the  time,  thereby  constituting  a  T<duntary 
act  in  the  initial  form.  What  was  also  TSfy 
remarkable,  was  the  rate  of  acquisition,  or  the 
rapidity  with  which  all  the  associations  between 
sensations  and  actions  became  fibced.  •  A  power 
that  the  creature  did  not  at  all  possess  naturaDy, 
got  itself  matured  as  an  acquisition  in  a  few 
hours ;  before  the  end  of  a  week  the  lamb  was 
capable  of  almost  any  thing  belongii»  to  its 
sphere  of  existence ;  and  at  the  lapse  of  a  fort- 
night, no  difference  could  be  seen  between  it  end 
the  aged  members  .of  the  flock.*' — (Pp^  404-ft.) 
(to  bs  concluoxo  ih  hixt  kumbib.) 
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BONAPARTISM      IN      ITALY.* 


The  fascination  which  Italy  exercises 
over  all  accomplished  visitors  of  that 
beautiful  land  is  expressed  and  explained 
in  that  apostrophe  of  the  poet  Browning : 
"O  woman  country!"  Writers  upon 
France  catch  the  critical  vein  of  the  nation 


*  7^  Italian  Campaigns  of  Oeneral  Bonaparte^ 
in  1796-7  and  1800.  Bj  Gioaox  Hoopsa.  Lon- 
don.   1859. 

7%«  Vicistiiudea  of  Raly  nnee  the  Congrem  of 
Vienna,    B j  A.  L.  V.  Gaxnoir.    London.    1859. 


and  fall  into  a  carping  tone ;  the  magnifi- 
cence of  Switzerland  fails  to  insure  ftffeo- 
tion  for  the  people ;  and  the  respect  felt 
for  German  profundity  is  of  a  somewhat 
abstract  character.  But  with  Italj  the 
passing  stranger  falls  in  love,  and  the  long 
sojourner  imbibes  the  intoxication  of  pas- 
sion. Tfie  Vicissitudes  of  Itaiy  is  evi- 
dently the  work  of  a  person  who  has 
thrown  his  soul  into  the  cause.  He  is  one 
who  shares  not  the  despair  which  wrung 
from  Byron  the  exclamation — 
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*'0  God  1  that  thou  wert  in  thy  nakedness 
Less  lorely  or  more  powerful ! '' 

for  he  sees  the  day  of  power  coming 
through  the  wisdom  and  valor  of  Sardi- 
nia's king,  parliament,  and  people.  The 
history  he  gives  proceeds  only  from  the 
settlement  of  1815.  Mr.  Hooper's  book 
goes  ftirther  back,  but  his  well-written  ac- 
count of  Bonaparte's  Italian  campaii^s 
touches  only  incidentally  on  the  political 
state  of  Italy.  In  the  following  article 
we  propose  to  go  rapidly  over  the  liistory 
of  Bonaparte's  battles,  the  brilliancy  of 
which  tuni  Magenta  and  Solferino  into 
mere  wholesale  scrambling  butcheries,  and 
over  the  histoiy  of  his  Italian  policy, 
which  was  so  selfish  and  mean  that  it  is  in 
no  danger  of  suffering  eclipse  from  that 
of  his  nephew,  whatever  it  may  be.  We 
shall  attempt  no  labored  or  strained  paral- 
lels, or  the  more  usually  strained  contrasts 
where  truth  is  too  often  sacrificed  to 
telling  antithesis  and  showy  effect.  Yet 
is  there  one  fact  which  stands  out  so 
conspicuous  as  in  itself  to  betray  a  system. 
Venice  was  a  republic  until  Napoleon 
handed  her  over  a  bound  and  botraved 
slave  to  Austria,  and  ho  who  rivets  the 
chain  is  one  whose  name  we  need  not 
pronounce.  The  treaties  of  Campo  For- 
mio  and  Villafranca  are  the  Alpha  and 
Omega  of  Venetian  bondage.  Leaving  it 
to  t^^e  reader  to  point  inferences,  which, 
indeed,  lie  upon  the  surface,  we  proceed 
to  consider  Bonaparte's  whole  career  in 
Italy. 

Napoleon  Bonaparte's  first  Italian  cam- 
paign can  never  be  thought  of  without 
feelings  of  admiration.     The  youth  of  the 
commander,  (he  was  only  twenty-seven,) 
the  comparatively   small   number  of  his 
troops,  and  the  misery  of  their  condition, 
^'hen  compared  with  the  obstacles  oppo- 
sed by  armies  twice  as  great,  fully  provi- 
sioned,  adequately  equipped,  resting  on 
mighty   fortresses,   and  backed  by  posi- 
tions of  natural  strength  apparently  insur- 
mountable, give  to    this  struggle  an  in- 
terest .  which  is  increased  to  the  highest 
degree  when  we  consider  that  the  prize 
at  stake  was  no  less  than  the  deliverance 
of  beautiful  Italy  from  thraldom  and  her 
restoration  to  liberty !     We  speak  now 
of  that  campaign  as  it  presented  itself  in 
its  first  bright  glorious    aspect,  and  we 
have  the  more  right  to  do  so  as  the  army, 
which,  ragged  and  hungry,  followed  Bo- 
naparte through  the  storm  and  snow  of 


the  Apennines,  wore  animated  by  the 
belief  that  they  went  forth  to  fight  for  no 
selfish  ends,  for  that  they  were  truly  the 
armed  missionaries  of  freedom.  The  com- 
position, the  character,  and  the  spirit  of 
that  army,  are  less  familiarly  known  than 
the  history  of  their  leader.  Who  is  there 
who  can  not  repeat  the  story  of  the  Corsi- 
can  officer  of  artillery  that  showed  his  su- 
periors the  way  to  retake  Toulon  from  the 
British  ;  of  his  advancement  in  the  opinion 
of  all  with  whom  he  came  in  contact,  until 
at  length  he  gained  the  confidence  of  Bar- 
ras,  the  most  influential  member  of  the 
Government  of  theDirectorv  ;  of  his  mar- 
riage with  the  fascinating  Josephine  ;  of 
his  unhesitating  slaughter  of  the  Sections 
on  the  day  of  the  thirteenth  Vendemairo? 
These  incidents  of  the  adventurer,  before 
the  campaign  of  Italy  raised  the  hero  to 
an  equality  with  the  Alexanders,  Hanni- 
bals,  and  Caesars,  are  in  every  memory. 
But  of  that  aggregate  of  heroes,  whose 
several  rays  blend  with  his  own  crown  of 
glory,  a  word  must  needs  be  said.  These 
were  men  who  had  already  saved  their 
own  mother  country.  These  were  men 
who  had  shattered  the  coalesced  armies  of 
the  great  military  Powers  of  the  Conti- 
nent. They  had,  indeed,  doubly  saved 
France  by  redeeming  her  reputation  from 
the  iniquities  of  the  lleign  of  Terror,  and 
now  they  went  forward  to  impart  to  the 
oppressed  the  privileges  thev  had  con- 
quered for  themselves.  This  is  what  that 
army,  away  from  the  intrigues  and  corrup- 
tions of  political  factions  in  the  capital,  be- 
lieved. These  men,  constantly  engaged 
in  the  field  in  defense  of  their  indepen- 
dence and  of  the  republican  principle, 
were  at  once  patriots  and  propagandists. 
Their  hearts  burned  with  tierce  political 
fanaticism,  which,  wanting  as  it  may  have 
been  in  those  holier  elements  that  purify 
and  exalt,  rendered  them  contemptuous 
of  privation,  and  made  them  in  battle  in- 
vincible. Commanded  by  a  leader  of 
genius,  what  obstacle  could  resist  them  ? 
And  it  was  so  willed  that  as  great  a  genius 
in  the  art  of  war  as  the  world  had  ever 
seen  should  arise  at  the  right  moment  for 
the  benefit  of  an  army  equal  to  himself. 
The  consequences  were  such  as  might 
have  been  expected,  and  which  we  pro- 
ceed very  rapidly  to  trace. 

When  Bonaparte  arrived  at  Nice,  on 
the  twenty-seventh  March,  1790,  he  was 
as  much  struck  with  the  half-naked, 
famished  appearance  of  his  troops,  as  they 
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were  with  the  mean  figure  of  the  little, 
Innk,  boyish-looking  man,  whoso  sickly 
and  sallow  countenance,  rendered  still 
more  wan  by  his  long  hair,  was  neverthe- 
less, redeemed  by  large  dark  eyes  of  un- 
common lustre.  Young  as  he  was,  his 
figure  lacked  the  buoyancy  of  youth  as 
much  as  it  wanted  the  erect  firmness  of 
manhood.  His  clothes  hung  loosely  about 
his  angular  body.  What  the  impressions 
of  the  soldiers  were  at  the  time,  and  the 
revulsions  which  their  feelings  underwent, 
was  soon  afterwards  made  manifest  by  a 
characteristic  circumstance.  Alter  the 
passage  of  the  Bridge  of  Lodi  —  to  be 
mentioned  more  particularly  hereafter  — 
the  men,  who,  according  to  republican 
fashion,  were  used  to  elect  their  officers, 
assembled  in  a  gay  conventicle  round  their 
oami>-fircs,  and  bestowed  a  name  and  rank 
on  the  hero  which  stuck  to  him  when  on 
the  throne,  that  of  "  the  Little  Corporal." 
The  significant  pleasantry  was  subsequent- 
ly repeated  —  the  "  Little  Corporal"  was 
promoted  to  the  rank  of  sergeant  and 
lieutenant  and  captain ;  but  as  novelty 
and  surprise  are  the  s.ilt  of  good  jokes, 
"  Little  Corporal"  retained  immortal  hold 
m  association  with  the  gray  frock-coat 
and  featherless  cocked-hat. 

On  the  eleventh  April,  Bonaparte 
moved  from  Savona  at  the  head  of  some 
forty-two  thousand  men  and  sixty  pieces 
of  artillery,  to  attack  twice  that  number 
of  allied  Austrians  and  Sardinians,  support- 
ed by  two  hundred  pieces  of  cannon.  Old 
Austrian  Beaulieu  reasoned  like  a  man  of 
seventy-five,  who  forgets  the  passionate 
inspiration  of  half  a  century  before.  He 
saw  a  rich  city,  that  of  Genoa,  under  the 
nose  of  a  famished  army  of  invaders,  and 
he  concluded  that  they  could  not  with- 
stand the  temptation.  This  low  view  of 
French  nature,  which  a  witty  writer  has 
contradistinguished  from  human  nature, 
led  well-fed  old  Beaulieu  mto  a  false  move 
which  proved  irreparable.  Bonaparte's 
eagle  glance  was  fixed  otherwise.  Its 
point  of  attraction  was  not  the  glutted 
abundance  of  the  city,  but  the  bleak  top 
of  the  Apennines,  over  which  his  star  was 
lising.  I  lis  plan  was  to  cut  the  allies  in 
two  and  beat  them  in  detail  —  a  project 
admirably  fovored  by  the  mass  of  low 
mountains,  which,  unconnected  by  ronds, 
steeped  in  snow,  and  troubled  by  the 
spring  storms,  aflbrded  advantages  to 
hardy,  weather-seasoned,  agile  young 
troops  over  soldiers  hampered  by  old  con- 


ventional rules  and  systems,  which  the 
genius  of  Bonaparte  at  once  appreciated. 
Beaulieu  crept  along  the  shore  to  Genoa, 
covered  by  the  English  fleet.  Here  let 
us  pause.  The  English  fleet  was  ordered 
there  to  support  the  enemies  of  France, 
but  it  was  in  defiance  of  English  public 
opinion.  There  is  no  fact  in  our  history 
more  easy  of  proof  than  that  the  voice  o? 
universal  England  was  raised  in  protest, 
and  vain  protest,  2igainst  being  araggcd 
into  war  with  France.  The  Lord  Mayor 
and  Corporation  of  London  petitioned 
against  the  war.  At  IsUngton,  fifty 
thousand  persons  met  to  demand  neutra- 
lity. Meetings  for  the  same  purpose  were 
held  in  every  part  of  the  city.  The  fact 
is  one  which  deserves  emphatic  notice  at 
this  time;  for  it  furnishes  a  conclusive 
answer  to  those  who  aflect  to  regard  the 
British  people  as  ever  ready  to  oppose 
France.  Had  the  people's  voice  been  re- 
spected by  their  own  government,  the 
French  would  not  have  been  able  to  en- 
hance the  early  triumphs  of  Bonaparte  by 
adding  to  their  glory  the  ikilure  of 
British  opposition. 

That  public  opinion  subsequently  wa- 
vered, and  that  indignation  at  the  horrors 
committed  by  the  revolutionary  monsters 
deepened  into  disgust  and  hatred  ought 
not  to  be  denied;  but  it  must  ever  re- 
main an  open  question  whether  the  Reign 
of  Terror  was  not  the  result  of  external 
pressure  upon  France.  It  was  while  the 
King  was  swearing  fidelity  to  the  consti- 
tution, that  in  the  same  month  (July, 
1792)  the  Duke  of  Brunswick,  at  the  head 
of  an  Austro  Prussian  army,  invaded 
France,  heralding  his  approach  by  a  mani- 
festo which  might  well  have  caused  poor 
Louis  to  exclaim :  ^^  Oh  I  save  me  from  my 
friends  1"  In  that  manifesto,  the  Nation^ 
Guards  taken  with  arms  in  their  hands 
are  threatened  with  death ;  magistrates 
are  warned,  on  peril  of  their  heads;  towns 
resisting  the  allies  are  given  up  to  the  sol- 
diery ;  and,  finally,  adding  insulting  deri- 
sion to  brutal  menaces,  promise  is  oflbred 
to  the  penitent  of  "  intercession  wijJi  the 
Most  Christian  King  to  obtain  pardon  for 
their  faults  and  errors."  A  fortnight 
afterwards  the  Khig  was  a  prisoner.  The 
whole  country  w:is  in  a  frenzy  of  indignap 
tion.  The  friends  and  relations  of  those 
so-called  emigrta  in  the  camp  of  the  enemy 
were  first  arrested  as  hostages  and  then 
massacred.  The  threats  of  foreign  Powers 
were  met  with  shouts  of    defiance   and 
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popular  fury,  already  stained  with  crime, 
was  excited  into  wild,  ungovernable  arro- 
gance when  from  before  the  sofis  culottes 
of  Paris  the  well-trained  armies  of  Austria 
and  Prussia  had  to  seek  safety  in  Hight. 
It  was  not  until  the  King  was  brought  to 
death  that  the  British  Government,  taking 
advantage  of  the  general  stupor,  ordered 
the  French  envoy  to  quit  within  forty- 
eight  hours.   The  Court  put  on  mourning. 
The  Republic  declared  war,  and  England 
was  committed  to  the  coalition.    Our  first 
expeditions  were  not    prosperous.    The 
Duke  of  York  blundered  from  failure  to 
failure,  which,  by  hurting  military  pride, 
only  involved  the  nation  in  further  hos- 
tilities.    But,  all  the  time,   the   English 
people,   on  the   one  hand,   and  those  of 
France  on  the  other,  were,  the  one  per- 
plexed and  the  other  incensed,   at  the 
falseness  of  England's  position.  JFhr  whom 
was  England  lighting  ?   For  the  Bourbon 
family,  which  had  stimulated  the  revolt  of 
the  American  colonies.     Against  whom 
was  she  fighting  ?     Against  the  subjects 
of  Louis,  who  had  become  inoculated  with 
American  principles,  through  the  King's 
enmity  to  Ensrland.      With  whom  was  she 
fighting?     Why,   along   with   the   three 
ciiminal  despots  who  had  partitioned  Po- 
laad.    And  she  had  joined  them,  too,  in 
the  name  of  morality.    Thus  it  was  that, 
even  in  1796,  while  a  British  fleet  was 
covering  Austrian  movements  against  Bo- 
naparte on  the  shores  of  Genoa,  the  Eng- 
lish  people    at  home  were  praying  and 
petitioning  in  vain  against  the  war  with 
the  French  Republic. 

What  Bonaparte  aimed  at,  that  he  did. 
When  Beaulieu  was  awakened  from  his 
dream  of  eiTor  by  the  French  cannon 
thundering  from  the  bights   of   Monto- 
Dotte,  it  was  too  late.    The  enemy  he  ex- 
pected to  meet  on  the  road  to  Genoa  had 
already  crossed    the    Apennines    un per- 
ceived.    He  had,   moreover,  by  skillful 
Maneuvers,  surrounded  and  overwhelmed 
*^  Austmn  division.     In  fact,  he  stood 
Victorious  master  of  the  mountain.    The 
A^ustrian  center  was  broken.     Bonaparte 
^tood  between  the  Austrians,  guarding 
^hc  road  to  Milan,  and  the  Piedmontese, 
'^ho,  on  his  lefl,  held  the  gorges  of  the 
Millesimo,  which  they  regarded  as  one  of 
the  natural  bulwarks  of  their   country. 
He    resolves    upon    bending    his     main 
strength  against  the  latter,  and  his  opera- 
tions are  crowned  with  marvelous  success. 
While  Massena  and  Laharpe  hold   the 


Austrians  in  check,  the  King  of  Piedmont 
agrees,  as  the  price  of  an  armistice,  to  put 
the  victor  in  possession  of  his  strongest 
fortresses.  Within  a  single  week,  Bona- 
parte converts  a  hostile  country  into  a 
firm  basis  of  operations  against  its  late 
ally,  and  finds  himself  free  to  engage  the 
Austrians  single-handed  on  the  plains  of 
Lombardy. 

In  order  that  we  may  not  lose  sight  of 
the  principle  which  animated  the  spirit  of 
that  victorious  army,  it  must  be  mentioned 
that  they  were  not  satisfied  with  the  ma- 
terial prizes  of  conquest,  amazing  as  they 
might  seem.  They  demanded  the  aboli- 
tion of  the  Sardinian  monarchy  and  the 
proclamation  of  the  republic  I  Bonaparte 
had,  however,  on  the  day  of  the  thirteenth 
Vendemiaire,  when  he  turned  his  cannon 
against  the  revolted  republican  Sections, 
inwardly  renounced  the  democratic  creed. 
But  the  time  had  not  arrived  for  avowals 
that  would  at  once  have  been  denounced 
as  apostasy  by  lieutenants  not  yet  eclipsed 
by  the  full  revelation  of  an  all-surpassing 
genius.  It  was  necessary  to  blind  yet 
awhile  the  eyes  of  Augereau,  the  wild  son 
of  the  turbulent  Faubourg  St.  Mar^eau, 
where  his  father  worked  as  a  mason,  while 
in  his  son's  knapsack  lay  the  bdton  of  a 
Marshal  of  France  ;  and  to  blind  the  eyes 
of  the  pastry-cook's  son,  Murat,  the  unri- 
valed cavalry  oflicer  and  future  King  of 
Naples ;  and  of  Lannes,  the  dyer's  appren- 
tice, fighting  his  way  to  the  Dukedom  of 
Montebello  ;  and  of  Massena,  greatest  and 
meanest  of  all  —  of  Massena,  first  of  sol- 
diers and  most  rapacious  of  plunderens ; 
and,  in  fine,  to  blind  the  eyes  of  all  those 
republican  champions  whose  life  of  activity 
on  the  frontier  had,  in  sparing  the  sight 
of  anarchy  at  home,  allowed  the  Republic 
to  appear  in  its  noblest  aspect,  that  of 
deliverer  of  France  from  the  coalesced 
despotisms  of  Europe.  It  was  on  this  oc- 
casion that  Bonaparte  fascinated  his  fol- 
lowers' attention  by  that  famous  procla- 
mation, in  which,  with  a  few  masterly 
strokes,  he  vividly  painted  their  exploits  : 
"  You  have  gained  battles  without  cannon, 
passed  rivers  without  bridges,  made  forced 
marches  without  shoes ;  you  lay  on  the 
ground  without  brandy,  and  often  without 
bread.  Republican  troops,  soldiers  of 
liberty,  were  alone  capable  of  sufierings 
such  as  you  have  endured."  These  were 
new  words,  suited  to  a  time  when  every 
thing  was  new.  The  old  regime  was 
passed,   with  its  frigid   formalities    and 
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elaborate  etiquette.  The  Revolution  bad 
evoked  tbe  spirit  of  popular  oratory. 
Parties,  passions,  principles,  rioted  in  tbe 
most  vivid  exaggerations  of  expression; 
so  that  language  whicb  may  appear  in- 
flated to  the  cool  reader  of  the  present 
day,  was  only  in  accordance  with  the  ele- 
vation, or,  if  you  will,  the  excitement  of 
the  times  of  which  we  speak.  The  men 
whom  Bonaparte  so  addressed  has  issued 
from  the  clubs  of  Paris,  or  from  those  of 
other  cities  affiliated  to  the  Jacobins  of 
the  cai)ital,  fresh  from  expositions  of  the 
gospel  of  Jean  Jacques  Rousseau  by  en- 
thusiastic preachers  of  the  rights  of  man, 
to  seize  their  muskets  to  the  cry  of  "  the 
country  is  in  danger,"  and  to  rush  to  the 
frontier  to  song  ot*  the  Marseillaise.  The 
battle-field  still  waited  its  orator;  and 
orator,  historian,  and  poet  appeared  in  the 
person  of  an  unparalleled  hero,  who  had 
marked  each  successive  day  of  a  single 
week  with  the  name  of  a  victory. 

By  a  successful  stratagem  Bonaparte 
succeeding  in  crossing  the  Po  into  Lom- 
bardy,  and  forthwith  proceeded,  with  no 
less  success,  to  dislodge  Beaulicu  from 
Pavia.  Turning  on  the  poor  Duke  of 
Parma,  who,  possessing  no  military  re- 
sources whatever,  could  do  nothing  to 
thwart  his  plans,  Bonaparte  tarnished  his 
laurels  by  extortion.  Ilere  he  commenced 
that  system  of  levying  contributions  which 
eventually  corrupted  his  army,  and  turned 
the  professed,  and  in  the  first  instance 
sincere,  deliverers  of  oppressed  peoples 
into  scourges,  to  be  dreaded  as  much  by 
friends  as  by  foes.  The  poor  Grand  Duke 
could  not  understand  how  his  pictures 
and  works  of  art  could  be  of  service  or 
even  afford  pleasure  to  an  army  standing 
in  need  of  food  aud  clothing.  But  Bona- 
parte wanted  to  create  a  sensation  in 
taris,  and  the  chef -(T centres  of  the  mas- 
ters of  Italian  art  were  with  an  unprinci- 
pled hand  degraded  into  decorations  for  a 
political  coup  de  thidtre. 

Milan  lay  before  him.  The  victorious 
general  had  not  yet  realized  that  crowning 
point  of  conquest,  the  triumphant  occupa- 
tion of  the  chief  city  of  his  enemy.  Com- 
bined with  the  prestige  of  such  a  trophy, 
more  solid  advantages  were  to  be  ob- 
tained, for  Milan  was  rich  ;  there  arose  a 
further  inducement  for  the  ambition  of 
this  man,  at  once  keenly  alive  to  self-in- 
terest, practical  in  his  attention  to  all 
material  necessities,  and  of  most  suscepti- 
ble imagination.    Far  above  the  shouts 


in  Paris,  with  which  his  ears  tingled  in 
anticipation,  there  shone  before  his  ardent 
fancy  the  vision  of  that  Iron  Crown  which, 
from  the  days  when  Charlemagne  wore  it 
as  the  symbol  of  his  Empire  of  the  West, 
stood  enshrined  in  the  Lombard  capitid, 
while  successive  emperors  came  after  each 
accession  to  the  imperial  throne  to  have 
their  investiture  completed  by  coronation 
in  the  cathedral.  As  yet  what  had  he 
done?  Many  great  things  truly ;  but  yet 
not  one  of  that  supreme  personal  daring  to 
give  him  assurance  that  he  *^  dared  look 
on  that  which  might  appall  the  deriL** 
Skeptic  as  he  was,  he  worked  his  way  to 
one  belief— belief  in  himself;  and  his  ego- 
tistical creed  had  its  attendant  supersti- 
tion. The  signs  he  questioned  were  no 
common  signs.  He  challenged  proofi 
from  fate  out  of  tempests  of  destroying 
fire,  where  one  could  hardly  escape  save 
by  a  miracle.  The  way  to  the  imperial 
city  lay  across  a  narrow  wooden  bridge 
over  the  Adda,  and  was  commanded  by 
artillery  and  musketry  sweeping  every 
comer  and  cranny.  I>  orlom  nopes  to  be 
counted  by  columns  must  devote  them- 
selves there  to  death— -Bonaparte  himself 
with  the  rest.  He  did  not  finch.  He 
formed  his  columns.  He  spoke  to  them 
as  no  other  could  speak.  They  rushed 
forward  to  be  mow^ea  down  —  there  is  a 
moment  of  hesitation -*  that  moment  is 
Bonaparte's  inspiration.  He  bears  for- 
ward the  flag,  communicating  his  enthusi- 
asm to  the  rest.  The  charge  is  irresisU- 
ble.  In  another  moment  the  Austrian 
guns  are  spiked,  and  their  columns,  ap- 
palled by  such  inconceivable  audacity,  are 
in  full  retreat.  It  was  after  this  prodigious 
achievement  that  the  soldiers  in  a  burst 
of  wild,  frolicksome  admiration,  pro- 
nounced their  conu^de  in  that  famous 
charge  worthy  of  promotion.  TTiey  con- 
ferred on  Bonaparte,  as  already  stated, 
the  name  and  rank  of  the  ^^  Little  Cor- 
poral.*' 

The  heart  swelling  with  exultation — 
the  imagination  picturing  to  itself  pro- 
mises of  future  greatness,  fisuled  to  Taiae, 
however,  the  moral  man  to  magnanimity 
of  behavior.  On  the  citizens,  whom  he 
professed  to  deliver,  he  imposed  heavy 
contributions.  His  conduct  caused  strange 
perplexity.  The  word  "Republic"  had 
roused  the  enthusiasm  of  the  descendanti 
of  the  once-free  Italian  cities.  Exaotioni 
galled  the  peasantry  into  fury.  Demo- 
cratic zeal  collapsed  in  presence  of  {ullage. 
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Pavia  opened  her  gates  to  ten  thousand 
exasperated  peasants.  The  temper  that 
not  long  before  had  turned  the  guns  from 
the  church  steps  of  St.  Roch  on  Parisian 
citizens  was  roused  —  the  implacable 
demon  within  was  stirred.  Pavia  was 
stormed  I  The  leading  citizens  were 
taken  out  and  shot  in  cold  blood  by  way 
of  example.  The  houses  of  all  were  given 
up  to  plunder,  while  cavalry  were  em- 
ployed to  hunt  through  the  fields  after  the 
scattered  peasantry,  and  to  cut  them  down 
without  mercy. 

The  Italian  people  have  been  too  often 
reproached  with  their  insignificant  appear- 
ance in  this  marvelous  campaign.  It  has 
been  observed  by  histoiians  of  even  dis- 
tinguished ability  and  fairness,  that  neither 
Austrians  nor  French  seemed  to  be  aware 
of  the  existence  of  the  very  people  in 
whose  defense  the  one,  ana  for  whose 
liberation  the  other,  professed  to  contend. 
The  truth  is,  that  it  was  not  the  Italians 
who  were  fearful,  but  that  the  masters 
and  the  liberators  were  alike  false.  The 
Austrians  could  not  appeal  to  the  civic 
virtues  of  a  people,  because  to  awaken 
such  virtues  would  be  fatal  to  their  own 
system  of  oppression ;  and  although  the 
French  army  were  animated  by  generous 
sentiments,  they  were  led  by  a  chief  whose 
object  was  conquest.  Instead,  therefore, 
of  appealing  to  the  high  spirit  of  the 
Italian  nation,  he  goaded  the  people  by  ex- 
action into  resistance,  and  then  punished 
that  brave  indignation,  which  a  truly  gen- 
erous hero  would  have  regarded  as  the 
sign  of  great  qualities,  capable  of  being 
turned  to  noble  uses,  with  fire  and  sword 
and  the  chartered  licentiousness  of  an  in- 
toxicated soldiery.  Precious  liberators, 
who  begin  by  extinguishing  the  spirit 
\irhich  is  liberty^s  animating  principle,  and 
\irithout  which  there  can  only  be  the  stulti- 
fied victims  of  worthless  masters  I 

Within  a  month  Bonaparte  had  sub- 
dued the  monarchy  of  Sardinia,  and  had 
Crested  from  the  Austrian  Ccesar  Lom- 
l>ardy  and  the  Iron  Crown.  He  next  ad- 
>ranced  into  the  territory  of  the  RepiMic 
of  Venice.  Would  he  respect  the  name  ? 
It  was  a  war  of  principle.  Consistency 
5ind  the  express  orders  of  the  Directory 
opposed  barriers  to  his  progress.  But 
the  temptations  wore  great  to  a  general 
who  was  an  amateur  of  pictures.  Titians 
and  Tintorettos  were  wanted  to  complete 
the  Parmesan  and  Modencse  galleries,  and 
to  supply  the  necessary  link  with  the  con- 


templated seizure  of  the  art  treasures  of 
the  Vatican;  for  Bonaparte  had  already 
settled  in  his  mind  that  his  Holiness  had 
no  right  to  be  a  virtuoso.  The  Republic 
of  Venice  was  wealthy  and  weak,  corrupt 
and  cowardly ;  public  spirit  had  so  long 
slept  that  an  effete  oligarchy  had  absorbed 
all  the  powers  of  the  state.  In  such  a 
crisis  as  now  arrived  there  could  neither 
be  challenge  to  a  people's  loyalty  by  an 
endeared  sovereign,  nor  place  for  the 
fierce  resolution  of  a  Convention.  The 
authority  of  the  Senate  had  been  too  long 
exercised  in  self-security  against  sedition, 
and  had  acquired  too  much  of  the  odium 
called  forth  by  the  cruelty  of  a  iealous 
oligarchy,  to  be  able  to  take  a  bold  and 
broad  view  of  danger  from  without,  or  to 
feel  confidence  enough  to  evoke  the  aid 
of  a  public  spirit  they  had  dioigged  and 
crushed.  The  councils  of  confused  cow- 
ards left  to  themselves  could  lead  to  no- 
thing but  proposals  betraying  weakness. 
The  city  o£^  Venice  had  large  possessions 
on  terra firma.  Brescia,  Verona,  Peschi- 
era,  were  Venetian  cities.  The  Republic 
had  three  millions  of  subjects,  an  army  of 
fifty  thousand  men,  a  good  fieet  at  sea, 
and  a  position  that  would,  in  other  hands, 
have  become  impregnable.  Bonaparte's 
teeth  watered  for  the  wealth  and  the  pic- 
tures, and  resolving  to  pick  a  quarrel,  this 
is  the  way  he  did  it :  The  eldest  brother 
of  the  beheaded  King  of  France  had 
sought  an  asylum  in  the  Venetian  city  of 
Verona.  "Ah I"  says  Bonaparte,  "the 
Pretender  to  the  throne  takes  up  his  resi- 
dence in  Verona,  and  where  a  mock  king 
holds  his  mock  court,  there  is  the  assumed 
capital  of  France."  Having  by  such  strin- 
gent logic  found  the  Venetians  guilty  of 
recognizing  the  Pretender,  he  proceeds  to 
fine  them  for  what  he  designated  their  in- 
solence. In  pronouncing  sentence,  the 
humane  and  just  judge  dwelt  upon  the 
exceeding  tenderness  of  his  own  nature, 
which  would  not  allow  of  his  burning  the 
city  to  ashes,  and  which  obliged  him  to 
be  satisfied  with  boundless  supplies  for  his 
army  and  priceless  pictures  for  himself. 

Before  him  and  around  him  lay  other 
tempting  objects;  these  were  the  king- 
dom of  Naples,  Tuscany,  the  States  of  the 
Church,  and  accounts  remained  to  be  set- 
tled with  Genoa  which  the  necessity  for 
cutting  the  center  of  the  Austro-Sardinian 
army  at  Montenotte  had  obliged  him  to 
postpone. 

Now,  from  the  heads  of  Government, 
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whether  royal  or  ducal,  Bonaparte  en- 
countered no  opposition.  The  King  of 
Naples  made  him  a  low  bow.  The  Grand 
Duke  of  Tuscany  met  him  with  smiling 
hospitality.  Bonapaite  repaired  to  the 
Tuscan  capital  as  a  friend,  but  his  own 
recognition  of  neutrality  did  not  prevent 
the  perpetration  of  a  gross  infringement 
of  law,  which  was  at  the  same  time  a 
humiliating  indelicacy  towards  his  host. 
British  merchandise  was  at  Leghorn,  lying 
there  unguarded  in  a  neutral  port ;  and 
while  Bonaparte  was  regaling  his  eyes 
with  the  art  treasures  which  enrich  the 
city  of  the  Medicis,  his  lieutenant,  Murat, 
was  by  his  orders  pillaging  these  British 
ships  and  stores.  At  Genoa  the  work  of 
levying  contributions  had  begun.  Here, 
as  had  previously  happened  in  Lombardy, 
the  peasantry  resisted  exactions  to  which 
their  superiors  meekly  bowed.  The  city 
of  Argusta,  a  fief  of  Genoa,  as  Pavia  had 
done,  opened  her  gates  to  the  oppressed. 
Lannes  was,  according  to  fashion,  sent  to 
storm  the  unfortunate  town,  and  stormed 
it  was,  and  the  chief  citizens,  as  usual, 
taken  out  and  shot  in  cold  blood.  But  it 
was  for  the  Pope  that  the  deepest  humili- 
ation was  reserved,  and  to  the  States  of 
the  Church  was  to  be  applied  the  most 
extensive  spoliation.  Bonaparte  w.os  at 
Bologna  when  the  envoy  of  the  panic- 
stricken  Vatican  laid  the  tiara  at  his  feet. 
Again  rose  up  resistance,  and  again  it 
flamed,  not  from  the  outraged  dignity  of 
princes,  but  from  the  instinctive  fury  of  a 
plundered  peasantry.  The  vil lage  of  Lugo 
dared  to  resist  the  exactions  of  Augereau, 
and  the  inhabitants  were  put  to  the  sword. 
Bonaparte  had,  in  the  course  of  a  short 
campaign,  run  through  the  whole  gamut 
of  human  action,  from  the  highest  to  the 
lowest  deeds — ^from  heroism  to  plunder — 
from  magnanimity  in  the  field  to  the  most 
wretched  butchery  of  peasants  —  from 
sporting  with  the  crowns  of  kings  and 
antique  dignity  of  doges  down  to  the 
most  pitiful  extortion  from  burghers  and 
plebeians  ;  he  had  done  every  thing  that 
man  could  do  of  noble  or  of  vile.  One 
more  trial  remained  for  him.  The  tiara 
was  at  his  feet.  Did  he  say:  "Take 
away  the  bauble  ?"  No !  This  military 
Cromwell,  as  he  has  been  most  inaptly 
called,  simply  took  the  tiara  in  pawn,  to 
be  redeemed  by  payment  of  twenty  mil- 
lions franc>s  in  money,  along  with  exorbi- 
tant supplies  for  the  aimy,  and  for  himself 
a  hundred  of  the  finest  works  of  which  the 


Vatican  could  boast,  as  well  as  two  hun- 
dred rare  manuscripts ! 

It  was  time  for  old  Wnrmser  to  come 
down  through  the  Tyrol.  Mantua  was 
closely  pressed,  and  Bonaparte's  &me  was 
drawing  to  him  reinforcements.  It  was 
now  the  end  of  July,  and  the  Anstrians, 
sixty  thousand  strong,  after  having  dri- 
ven in  different  detachments,  were  de- 
scending both  sides  of  the  Lake  of  Garda; 
that  is  to  say,  they  were  repeating  the  old 
error  of  dividing  their  forces  in  the  expect- 
ation of  enveloping  the  French  army, 
which,  after  deduction  of  troops  for  guard- 
ing recent  conquests  and  mamtainins  the 
siege  of  Mantua,  could  only  muster  mriy 
thousand  men.  To  increase  his  force  in 
the  field,  Bonaparte  raised  the  siege,  an 
act  which  cost  some  sacrifice  to  his  pride ; 
but  it  was  one  of  consummate  judgment, 
for  it  placed  fifteen  thousand  more  troops 
at  his  disposal. '  Wurmscr  entered  Mwi- 
tua  in  fancied  triumph,  but  is  startled  in 
the  midst  of  his  joy  by  the  intelligence 
that  the  three  towns  of  Brescia,  Salp,  and 
Lunato,  which  had  opened  their  gates  to 
him  on  his  advance,  were  again  in  the 
hands  of  the  Frend).  This  was  not  alL 
He  hears  at  the  same  time  that  his  lieu- 
tenant, Quasdanovich,  on  whose  junction 
with  himself  he  had  confidently  reckoned, 
had  been  attacked  and  defeated.  The 
brave  old  man  immediately  crossed  the 
Mincio  and  moved  on  Castiglione.  Orders 
are  dispatched  to  Quasdanovich  to  renevr 
the  offensive.  His  object  is  ever  and  still 
the  same,  that  of  enveloping  the  adversa- 
ry. Bonaparte  was  not  a  man  to  be  en- 
veloped. Yet  to  cut  through  the  toils 
spread  by  an  enemy  so  greatly  outnum- 
bering his  own  forces,  it  required  that  the 
general  should  be  never  out  of  his  saddle, 
and  that  troops  obliged  to  march  all  night 
should  be  ready  to  fight  all  day.  On  the 
third  August  the  battle  of  Castiglione  was 
fought  and  won  by  the  accomplishment  of 
the  same  French  plan  for  confounding  the 
same  Austrian  error.  Lines  too  far  ex- 
tended were  cut  through  arid  the  Anstri- 
ans beaten  in  detail.  The  battle  was  next 
day  renewed.  The  same  principle  of  ao* 
tion  was  on  each  side  repeated,  and  with 
the  same  results,  and  Wurmser  retreated 
into  the  fastnesses  of  the  Tyrol  with  the 
loss  of  twenty  thousand  men  and  sixty 
cannons,  thus  closing  what  the  French 
call  the  campaign  of  five  days.  Too  crip- 
pled on  their  side  to  pursue,  the  French 
made  preparations  to  encounter  Warm- 
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ser,  who  they  rightly  judged  would  return 
to  the  field.     In  about  three  weeks,  or 
towards  the  end  of  August,  the  Austrian 
veteran,  with  his  army  raised  by  reinforce- 
ments to  fifty  thousand  men,  again  de- 
scended from  the  Tyrol,  moving  according 
to  the  same  inveterate  system  with  obsti- 
nate intention  to  envelop  his  adversary 
by  means  of  a  double  line  of  operations  — 
an  attempt  the  more  absurd  because  on 
the  present  occasion  equality  of  numbers 
rendered  it  impossible.     Davidovich  was 
left  with  twenty  thousand  men  to  guard 
Roveredo  and  the  valley  of  the  Adige, 
while  Wurmser,  at  the   head   of  thirty 
thousand,  descended  to  Bassano,  leaving 
thus  a  mass  of  mountains  between  both. 
Bonaparte  J>oldly   determined   upon   as- 
cending towards  the  Tyrol  by  the  banks 
of  the  Adige.     He  fell  on  Davidovich  at 
Roveredo,  and  putting  him  to  flight,  en- 
tered  Trent,   the   capital*  of  the  Tyrol. 
Wurmser,  instead  of  allowing  his  fimi  old 
head  to  be  confounded  by  such  a  disaster, 
resolved  to  turn  it  to  account.     Forming 
the  bright  design  of  barring  Bonaparte's 
return  into  Italy,  he  directed  his  steps 
towards  Verona,  with  the  double  object 
of  capturing  that  important  city  and  at 
the  same  time  of  relievinGC  Mantua.     Bo- 
naparte,  divining   his  adversary's   inten- 
tion, left  a  division  in  the  Tyrol,  followed 
Wurmser  through  a  most  difficult  moun- 
tain country,  and  came  up  with  his  rear 
guard  in  the  steep  gorge  of  the  Val  Su- 
gana,  which  he  defeated  at  the  moment 
the  Austrian  advanced  guard  had  reached 
Verona.     Wumiser,  collecting  his  troops 
at  Bassano,  made  a  gallant  effort  to  drive 
back  the  French  into  the  steep   defiles 
from  which  they  had  emerged,  but  failed. 
He,  neveitheless,  with  unflinching  courage 
and   admirable  skill,  fought   his  way  to 
Alantua,  whicli  he  entered   in  a  sort  of 
ti-iimiph.     This  was  his  last  gleam  of  suc- 
cess.    Several  gallant  attempts  to  retrieve 
disasters  only  entailed  defeats,  by  which, 
at  the  end  of  October,  that  array  which 
ifcad,  early  in  September,  emerged  from 
t'be  Tyrol  fifty  thousand  strong  was  now 
^^duced  to  fifteen  thousand,  some  seeking 
slacker  in  the  depths  of  the  mountains, 
^rid  others  suffering,  with  the  inhabitants 
^^1^  Mantua,  the  severest  trials  of  sickness 
^nd  hunger. 

Austria,  ever  pertinacious  and  resolute, 
*>sidbythis  time  gathered  another  array 
^f  forty  thousand  men  at  Trieste,  which 
^^as  placed  under  Alvinzi;   and    under 


Davidovich  was  anotlier  corps  of  eight 
thousand  men.  Bonaparte's  losses  not 
having  been  repaired  with  corresponding 
reinforcements,  he  found  liimself  once 
more  numerically  inferior  to  his  antago- 
nist in  the  field. 

Before  the  close  of  the  first  week  of 
November,  two  Austrian  armies  were  at- 
tacking the  French,  the  one  on  the  Tyrol, 
before  Trent,  the  other  before  Bassano,  on 
the  Brenta.  In  the  Tyrol  where  Bona- 
I)arte  was  not,  the  Austrians  triumphed ; 
on  the  Brenta,  where  Bonaparte  toas,  vic- 
tory remained  faithful  to  the  French  arms. 
But  a  great  crisis  was  approaching  —  an 
Austrian  army,  flushed  with  success,  was 
hastening  to  raise  the  spirits  of  their  de- 
feated brethren,  while  a  French  division 
was  falling  back  on  its  friends  for  succor, 
with  signs  of  distress  hanging  from  its 
humbled  standards.  The  tide  seemed  to 
have  tuiTied ;  Alvinzi  found  himself  master 
of  the  Italian  Tyrol,  with  a  country  cleared 
from  the  invader  up  to  the  Adige.  His 
aim  was  the  city  of  Verona.  Bonaparte, 
on  the  hights  of  Caldiero,  barred  the 
road  ;  Alvinzi  adv^tnced  resolutely  to  the 
attack,  and  for  the  first  time,  on  the 
eleventh  November,  the  hitherto  invinci- 
ble young  general  of  the  Republic  was 
fairly  beaten  in  a  pitched  battle,  and  dri- 
ven from  his  own  chosen  positions.  To 
Verona  returned  the  remainder  of  the 
French  army  much  dispirited.  Hitherto 
Bonaparte^s  teraptations  were  those  of 
unparalleled  success,  and  he  did  not  always 
escape  that  cruel  and  heartless  arrogance 
which  unchekered  prosperity  too  often 
draws  forth.  His  genius,  happily  for  him- 
self, was  now  to  be  tested  by  perils  which 
had  subdued  stronsr  minds  about  him.  If 
he  caught  the  contagion,  his  name  would 
go  down  as  that  of  a  rash  adventurer 
whose  chance  strokes  of  success  met  with 
the  eventual  punishment  due  to  temerity. 
Even  if  he  should  fail  to  raise  the  ardor 
of  his  followers  to  equality  with  his  own, 
ruin  was  no  less  certain.  What  did  he 
do  ?  He  appeared  i%  retreat.  He  turned 
his  steps  backwards  towards  Milan.  The 
army  thinking  it  was  abandoning  the  fruit 
of  its  many  victories,  hung  down  its  head 
in  anger  and  shame.  The  troops  are  sud- 
denly surprised  by  an  order  to  change 
their  line  of  march.  At  daybreak  they 
find  a  bridge  of  boats,  over  which  they 
pass  to  discover  themselves  amongst  mo- 
rasses, intersected  by  causeways.  Imme- 
diately the  soldiery,  with  characteristic  in- 
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stinct,  divine  their  leader's  plan.  It  is  not 
for  the  sake  of  flight  that  they  are  placed 
in  a  position  whose  capabilities  for  defense 
they  at  once  perceive.  Their  confidence 
returns  animated  by  joy.  Alvinzi,  unaware 
of  this  midnight  movement,  stood  idly 
watching  Verona,  while  his  fancied  prey 
was  strongly  posted  behind  him,  threaten- 
ing his  flank  and  rear.  Discovering  his 
error,  he  hastened  to  repair  it.  Here,  as 
at  Lodi,  victory  held  up  her  crown  of 
laurels  upon  a  bridge.  If  won,  the  bridge 
of  Areola  would  secure  the  provinces 
which  had  been  entered  through  that  of 
Lodi.  It  was  swept  by  grape  and  mus- 
ketry, "but  it  must  be  won!"  so  said 
Bonaparte,  as  seizing  a  standard  he  rushed 
forward  at  the  head  of  a  column  of  Grena- 
diers, and  planted  it  in  the  midst.  He  is 
borne  back,  and  for  a  moment  is  sur- 
rounded by  victorious  Austrians,  from 
whose  eyes  he  is  hidden  by  the  willows 
that  bend  over  the  marsh,  where  the  last 
form  of  death  a  hero  would  choose  threat- 
ens to  engulf  the  greatest.  In  a  transport 
of  self-devoted ness,  in  a  sort  of  heavenly 
frenzy  of  enthusiasm,  SHch  as  makes  mar- 
tyrs, and  in  a  measure  atones  for  the  hor- 
roi-s  of  battles,  the  soldiers  of  Bonaparte 
press  forward  with  irresistible  might  to 
the  rescue  of  the  supposed  prisoner,  and  it 
is  when  the  column  is  about  to  pursue  a 
flying  enemy  that  they  hear  behind  them 
the  shouts  of  their  comrades  for  joy — that 
they  have  their  leader  amongst  them. 
Much  slaughter  remained,  alas!  to  be 
perpetrated  amongst  those  marshes.  The 
weeping  willows,  trembling  to  Novem- 
ber winds,  shook  off  tears  of  blood.  Three 
days  after  the  supposed  flight  of  the 
French  from  Verona,  the  inhabitants  mar- 
veled to  see  them  reenter  undisputed 
masters  of  the  city.  There  ensued  a  pause 
of  two  months.  To  the  genius  of  Bona- 
paite  remained  opposed  that  Austrian 
obstinacy  which  yields  only  to  exhaustion. 
Mantua  still  held  out  a  beacon  of  hope, 
and  once  more  Austria  gathered  her  forces 
for  its  relief.  When  at  the  beginning  of 
January  both  parties  were  ready  for  ac- 
tion, Bonaparte  found  his  army  raised  to 
forty-six  thousand ;  Alvinzi  commanded  a 
somewhat  larger  force.  The  French  armv 
was  posted  on  the  elevated  plateau  of  Ri- 
voli,  which  was  approached  by  different 
roads ;  and  the  Austrian  plan  was  one  of 
simultaneous  attack  on  all  sides,  a  plan 
well  conceived,  well  executed,  and  which 
would   unquestionably    have    succeeded 


against  any  general  not  gifted  with  the 
genius  of  a  Bonaparte.  By  the  quickness 
of  his  combinations,  by  the  rapidity  of  his 
movements,  by  the  marvelous  sagacity 
with  which  he  detected  weak  points,  and 
the  promptitude  with  which  he  drove 
superior  force  against  them,  Bonaparte,  as 
usual,  beat  his  enemy  in  detail,  and  the 
close  of  a  clear  frosty  day  matched  with 
this  fresh  victory  of  Rivoli  the  previons 
triumph  achieved  amongst  the  marshes 
and  willows  of  Areola. 

Without  waiting  to  draw  breath,  Bona- 
parte, leaving  to  his  lieutenants  to  gamer 
m  the  harvest  of  that  bloody  field,  rode 
off  to  Mantua,  taking  no  rest  until  he 
reached,  on  the  evening  of  the  following 
day,  the  scene  of  action.  The  Imperialists 
in  force  were  preparing  to  support  a  sally 
from  the  garrison.  The  soldiers  who, 
on  the  other  hand,  had  come  to  the  sup- 
port of  the  threatened  besiegers,  arrived 
by  forced  marches,  impeded  by  incessant 
combats.  The  result  was  defeat  of  the 
Austrians  and  capitulation  of  Mantua. 
Within  three  days  Bonaparte  had  defeated 
two  Austrian  armies,  taken  eighteen  thou- 
sand prisoners,  twenty-four  standards,  and 
sixty  pieces  of  cannon.  With  the  fiiU  of 
Mantua  ended  Austrian  domination  for 
the  time.  The  last  scene  was  worthily 
illustrated  by  a  rivalry  of  magnanimity  be- 
tween the  veteran  Wurmserand  his  youth- 
ful conqueror.  The  former,  although  bis 
horse-flesh  was  exhausted,  and  three  days* 
subsistence  in  garbage  hardly  left,  ob- 
served a  confident  front.  Bonaparte, 
aware  of  his  situation,  sent  him  wor^  that 
in  honor  of  his  fidelity,  he  would  allow  him 
to  march  out  with  the  honors  of  war ;  and 
with  a  delicacy  which,  like  his  magnaniim- 
ty,  was  too  rare  to  be  the  result  of  princi- 
ple, and  to  be  set  down  to  the  capnclous- 
ness  of  a  genius,  as  excitable  as  it  was 
splendid,  he  withdrew,  lest  his  presence 
as  a  conqueror  should  be  construed  into 
an  indulgence  of  satisfaction  at  an  old  sol- 
dier's humiliation. 

As  Rome  had  rebelled  against  the  treaty 
imposed  some  time  previously,  Bona- 
parte felt  strongly  inclined  to  crown  this 
famous  campaign  by  the  overthrow  of  the 
Papal  power ;  but  he  was  withheld  by  the 
imperative  orders  of  the  Government  of 
the  Directory.  He  resolved,  however,  to 
mulct  the  Pope,  and  whenever  BonafMute 
was  seized  with  the  thirst  for  extortion,  it 
was  curious  to  observe  how  his  passion  for 
the  fine  arts  caught  fire  from  the  same 
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source.  To  bis  previous  plunder  of  the 
Yatican,  the  heroic  amateur  added  the 
Apollo  Belvidere  and  the  Laocoon,  Ra- 
phael's Transfiguration,  and  the  St.  Jerome 
of  Dominicheno.  The  victim  was  stripped, 
but  life  was  spared. 

The  campaign  of  Italy  was,  properly 
speaking,  ended ;  but  the  conquest  was 
not  secure  against  a  power  like  Austria, 
which  never  yielding  to  depression,  pos- 
sessed the  service  of  an  Archduke  Charles, 
and  of  soldiers  before  whom  the  best 
French  legions  of  the  Rhine  had  quailed. 
Bonaparte  determined  to  cross  the  Tyrol, 
and  not  to  make  peace  except  within  the 
walls  of  Vienna.  Victory  indeed  attended 
him,  but  he  met  with  so  much  unexpected 
resistance  at  the  hands  of  the  faithful  Ty- 
rolese,  he  witnessed  so  much  steadfast  loy- 
alty amongst  the  Austrian  people,  and 
foreseeing  the  tremendous  conflict  that 
was  preparing,  he  stopped  short  at  Leo- 
ben,  and  was  the  first  to  make  overtures 
for  peace,  the  conditions  of  which  were 
six  months  afterwards  reduced  to  the 
memorable  treaty  of  Campo  Formio. 

Within  these  six  months  great  projects 
were  to  be  matured  by  means  of  great 
crimes,  to  which  Austria  was  to  be  in- 
duced to  lend  herself,  to  her  own  lasting 
shame. 

According  to  the  general  principle  form- 
ing the  base  of  these  preliminaries  agreed 
to  at  Leoben,  Austria  was  to  surrender  to 
France  her  Belgian  provinces,  on  condi- 
tion of  receiving  indemnities  in  other  di- 
rections, at  the  expense  of  weaker  powers. 
One  of  the  victims,  and  the  chief  one  to 
tliis  arrangement,  was  the  Republic  of 
Venice.  At  this  early  stage  of  the  busi- 
ness, no  greater  robbery  was  ostensibly  at 
least  contemplated  than  those  provinces 
which  were  situated  on  terra  firma.  Bo- 
naparte being  a  general  of  a  Republic 
commissioned  to  spread  the  blessings  of 
that  system  by  force  of  arms,  dared  not 
go  so  tar  as  to  pass  sentence  of  death  upon 
one  of  the  most  historically  illustrious  of 
the  Republics  of  the  world.  Austria  as- 
suming, on  the  other  hand,  to  be  the  cham- 
pion of  law  and  order,  religion  and  loy- 
alty, it  behoved  her  to  be  careful  how  she 
despoiled  the  Queen  of  the  Adriatic.  By 
inducing  the  government  of  Vienna  to 
admit  the  basis  of  indemnity,  a  decent 
synonym  for  spoliation,  Bonaparte  had 
done  enough  for  immediate  purposes. 
Austria  stood  committed.  She  had  com- 
pletely abandoned  the  high  ground  of 


principle,  and  taken  her  stand  on  the  low- 
est degree  of  self-interest.  Of  her  two  ar- 
mies of  the  Rhine  and  of  Italy,  one  stood 
crowned  with  glory,  the  other  covered 
with  defeat.  Does  she  hide  the  latter's 
scars  with  the  former's  glorious  remnants 
of  triumphal  flags  ?  On  the  contrary,  she 
agrees  to  barter  the  fruits  of  her  victories 
on  the  Rhine  for  plunder  torn  from  allies 
in  Italy,  whom  she  was  no  longer  able  to 
defend.  She  punished  their  loyalty  through 
the  means  of  her  own  soldiers'  heroic 
fidelity.  Had  her  army  of  Germany  suc- 
cumbed, she  should  have  subscribed  to 
peace  dictated  in  the  capital ;  and  she,  the 
champion  of  loyalty  and  faith,  marks  her 
gratitude  to  Providence  that  deferred  the 
hour  of  humiliation,  by  submitting  to  go 
snacks  with  one  whom  she  hated,  and  even 
still  despised  as  a  merely  successful  adven- 
turer. No  impediment  stood  thencefor- 
ward in  the  way  of  the  victor.  If  Austria 
could  thus  allow  her  scruples  to  give  way, 
why  should  he  not  cast  away  the  sem- 
blances of  his  own  ?  He  had  more  than 
conquered  the  greatest  military  monarchy 
of  Europe ;  he  had  degraded  her^  who  was 
henceforth  his  slave  to  do  his  bidding. 
She  had  sullied  and  weakened  her  reserves 
of  honor  and  of  heroism,  and  could  not 
bring  them  up  except  to  be  defeated. 

Austria  being  neutralized,  Bonaparte 
felt  at  ease  while  brooding  over  his  pro- 
jects, and  they  were  prodigious.  His 
object  was  to  make  himself  master  of  the 
Mediterranean  and  the  Adriatic,  that  he 
might  wrest  from  England  her  Indian 
empire.  As  an  essential  preliminary  to 
this  design,  it  became  in  his  mind  neces- 
sary to  obtain  possession  of  the  fleet,  the 
sailors,  and  the  naval  stores  of  Venice, 
along  with  the  Ionian  Islands,  then  Vene- 
tian possessions.  To  effect  his  purpose 
he  had  recourse  to  a  very  vulgar  and 
wicked  stratagem.  He  stirred  up  the 
lower  orders  against  the  higher  with 
doctrines  of  social  equality,  which  he  did 
not  himself  believe,  but  which  in  a  re- 
public are  without  difficulty  excited,  and 
then  he  took  his  dupes  under  his  protec- 
tion. It  was  for  their  sakes  that  of  course 
he  laid  hold  of  the  shipping  and  stores, 
and  transferred  them  to  Corfu,  which  of 
course  also  he  would  hold  with  the  other 
Ionian  Islands  as  a  material  guarantee,  to 
be  returned  in  due  time  to  that  revolu- 
tionary democracy  which  was  to  restore 
the  Republic  of  Venice  to  her  pristine  * 
youth.    By  this  mode  of  proceeding  he 
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duped  every  body.  lie  duped  his  own 
army,  which  rejoiced  at  the  spread  of  the 
revolutionary  idea;  he  duped  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  Directory,  which  had  given 
liim  ex[)ress  orders  to  respect  the  Repub- 
lic of  Venice ;  and  that  the  work  of  de- 
ception mipjht  be  wide  enough  and  close 
enough  to  entangle  all,  he  set  about  form- 
ing the  Italian  provinces  rescued  from 
Austria  into  united  1  Republics.  In  this 
proceeding  his  motives  were  very  com- 
plex and  subtle,  for  he  not  only  duped  the 
people,  the  army,  and  the  government  at 
home,  but  he  was  fortifying  himself 
against  the  pretensions  which  he  knew 
Austria  would  put  forth  in  favor  of  cer- 
tain portions  of  her  old  Italian  provinces, 
and  which  pretensions  he  could  best  resist 
in  the  name  of  restored  nationality.  But 
ho  held  in  reserve  a  bribe  for  that 
Austrian  cupidity  to  which  he  had  found 
tlie  way.  lie  meant  at  the  last  moment 
to  sacrifice  the  Republic  of  Venice,  and 
hand  her  over,  after  he  had  stripped  her 
of  wealth  and  8tren2:th,  a  forlorn  city  to  a 
foreign  master.  The  people  of  Venice, 
wlio  fancied  tliey  were  to  see  the  Republic 
rise  up  renewed  and  invigorated  by 
French  arms,  awoke  from  their  dream  as 
soon  as  they  saw  the  soldiers  of  Augereau 
take  down  the  bronze  horses  from  the 
place  of  St.  Mark  —  those  horses  which 
had  illustrated  Corintli,  adorned  Rome, 
imparted  purity  to  the  semi-oriental  de- 
corations of  Constantinople;  and  having 
marketl,  as  it  were,  the  rise  and  decline 
of  three  great  seats  of  power,  were  now 
to  be  wrenched  from  betrayed  Venice, 
and  carried  to  another  city.  While  the 
people  stood  paralyzed,  the  effete  Senate 
])a8sivcly  consented  to  sign  its  own  death- 
warrant.  Let  us  turn  to  another  scene. 
Bonaparte  is  closeted  with  the  Austrian 
minister  ])lenipotentiary,  Cobentzel,  at  the 
latter'8  country-house.  Cobentzel  yields 
the  boundary  of  the  Rhine,  but  haggles 
hard  for  pieces  and  scraps  of  poor  Italy. 
Bonaparte  can  not  consent  to  yield  any 
portion — ^not  that  France  wants  it,  oh  I  no 
— but  ho  can  not  desert  the  interests  of  the 
newly-created  Cisalpine  Republic  formed 
out  of  Lombardy  and  the  Venetian  pro- 
vinces. Cobentzel  could  lay  his  hand  on 
nothing  which  did  not  belong  to  one  or 
other  of  the  rising  Republics ;  out  Cobent- 
zel might  have  Venice  itself^  whose  value 
lie  set  forth  with  that  quality  of  eloquence 
which  comes  to  the  aid  of  a  Jew  who 
makes  the  most  of  a  cast-off  garment. 


The  fact  is,  that  Bonaparte,  having  got 
possession  of  the  Ionian  Islands  and  of  the 
Venetian  fleet,  could  only  secure  the  spoilfl 
by  murdering  the  victim.  Should  the  in- 
dependence of  Venice  be  recognized, 
would  she  not  reclaim  the  stolen  goodH  ? 
and  therefore  it  was  that  Bonaparte 
wanted  to  crush  her  utterly  by  bartering 
her  to  Austria,  who  would  hold  the  bar- 
gain firmly  in  his  gripe.  Cobentzel  still 
haggled,  and  Bonaparte  lost  his  temper, 
and  when  he  did  so,  the  hero  could  be* 
have  like  a  spoiled  child.  He  looked 
about  for  something  to  wreak  his  rage 
upon.  Happily  for  CobentzePs  head,  a 
porcelain  vase  attracted  the  warrior's  eye, 
seizing  which'  he  smashed  it  against  the 
floor.  "  Thus,"  he  exclaimed,  in  a  tone 
of  melo-dramatic  rant,  ^^  will  I  smash  the 
Austrian  power,  if  the  treaty  be  not  forth- 
with signed !"  Cobentzel  was  frightened 
into  conversion  by  the  broken  crockery, 
for  next  day  was  perfected  the  treaty  of 
Campo  Formio.  A  scene  of  a  different 
kind  occurred  at  Venice,  where  a  noble 
Venetian  lady,  such  an  one  as  might  of  old 
have  inspired  the  genius  of  Titian,  when 
he  lavished  his  wealth  of  color  in  pictur- 
ing forth  the  glorious  gorgeonsness  of 
Venetian  beauty,  unable  to  survive  the 
degradation  of  her  country,  died  by  her 
own  hand.  The  crime  is  one  which  most 
be  classed  with  the  act  of  a  Lacretia  or  a 
Charlotte  Corday.  We  dare  not  praise 
— we  can  not  condemn — we  stand  trans- 
fixed in  admiration  of  a  resolve  which  so 
far  transcends  ordinary  experience  as  to 
confound  expression.  The  mind  refuses 
to  see  other  than  the  funeral  pyre  of  a 
country  and  a  self-devoted  victim.  The 
Republic  of  a  thousand  years  appears  in- 
carnated in  the  last  and  noblest  of  her 
daughters,  who  seems  to  say :  Thus  perish 
Venice,  rather  than  drag  out  a  life  of 
shame. 

We  have  seen  how  Italy  was  won.  We 
are  now  to  learn  how  Italy  was  lost.  It 
was  won  by  the  genius  of  a  young  general 
and  of  an  army,  which,  few  m  number  and 
ill-equipped,  became  irresistible  through 
enthusiasm.  It  was  lost  when  love  of* 
freedom  and  zeal  for  the  cause  of  liberty 
degenerated  into  sensual  indulgence,  sup- 
ported by  extortion,  and  masked  by  de- 
ceit. Bonaparte  set  sail  on  his  memorable 
expedition  for  Egypt  in  the  spring  of 
1798.  His  object  was  to  found  an  empire 
in  the  East  on  the  ruin  of  that  of  Great 
Britain.    One  Englishman,  as  he  himaelf 
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bitterly  said,  caused  him  to  miss  his  *ny 
— that  Engliahraan  was  Sir  Sidney  Smith, 
who  rendered  Aboukir  an  invincible  im- 
pediment.     Anotlier    Englishman,    more 
famous  Htill,  the  immortal   Nelson,  dea. 
troyed  the  fleet  on  which  he  depended 
for  maintaining  his  comrounicatiuii  with 
France.   While  Bonaparte  was  absent,  his 
spoliations  were  imitated  by  his  success-  | 
ors.       But  where  he  plundered   for  the  , 
benefit  of  an  impoverished  State  and  an  , 
army  Jn  rags,  they  robbed  on  their  own 
account.    Bonaparte  had  indeed  opened 
the  Papal  treasury,  and  the  richer  mines  j 
of  the  art  gallenes  of  the  Vaiican  ;   but 
there  were  to  come  after  him  destroyers, 
compared  with  whom  even  he  was  but  a 
child  who  plucks  a  few  tempting  flowers,  ' 
or  gathers  a  few  blades  of  com  by  the 
wayidde.     In  the  nsual  way  riots  were  got 
up  at  Rome,  and  the  Papal  troops  firing, 
lulled  a  French  gcnei-al.  This  was  enough  ; 
Berthier  marched  to  Borne  on  the  tenth 
February,  1798.      No  resistance  was  of- 
fered.    The  Castle  of  St.  Angelo  was  first 
pat  into  his  hands,  on  condition  that  per- 
son and  property  should   be  respected. 
5Ti€  Pope,  dethroned  and  deprived  of  his 
temporal  sovereignty,  was  allowed  to  re- 
tire into  Tuscany;  and  another  Republic 
Was  established,  protected  by  the  sword 
of  Massena.     He  was  a  man  whose  genius 
fose  with  danger,  whose  ingenuity  was 
sliarpened  by  necessity,  whose    courage 
no    form  of  peril  could  surprise ;  he  who 
■al>sequently  proved  himself  capable  of 
eii<ianne   the   direst  horrors  of  famine, 
lather  than  surrender  a  city  reduced  to 
the   last  agonies  of  want,  could  not  resist 
the   temptations  of  abundance.     By  him 
according  to  hia  admirer  Thieis. 

*'  Pi)k«s,  convents,  rich  collections  were  de- 

•P**iled,  nor  were  their  contents  sent  to  enrich 

the  picture-galleries,  museums,  ind  libraries  of 

P*»M.    No;  they  were  B»criflced  to  Jew  dealers 

fo'  whatever  thej  could  bring.     So  revolting  was 

tb«  b*TOC  comnitted,  that  a  meeting  was  held 

by  otBcers  of  the  army,  who,  unable  to  restrain 

their   indignation,   and    burning   with   shame, 

■^dressed  a  petition  to  the  Directory,  for  the 

remoTal  of  their  Commander-in-Chief.    Masaena 

ns  recalled,  and  civil  comtnissionen  were  ap- 

punted  to  administer  the  flnandat  atTairs  of  the 

anny — a  plan  which,  aa  we  shalL  sec,  led  to  aeri- 

OUR  coosequences.     Robbery  was  not  conBned  to 


Hear  M.  Thiers  agsia.     Having  told 
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that  the  Cisalpine  Republio  was  in  a  state 

of  fiightful  disorder,  and  having  palliated 
the  curtailment  of  its  political  libertias  by 
the  reduction  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives to  one  half  the  number  fixed  by  the 
Constitution,  he  goes  on  to  say: 


■titled,  and  which  they  deva'ttated, 
making  reauUilions  as  in  time  of  war,  extorting 
cnoney,  and  carrying  off  the  funds  of  the  city 
corporation.  The  commanders  of  fortresses  par- 
ticularly levied  intolerable  exactions.  The  Gov- 
ernor of  Mantua,  for  instance,  had  to  be  paid  for 
leave  to  fish  in  the  lake.  The  generals  raised 
their  extortioDs  in  proportion  to  their  rank, 
»nd  went  shares  with  the  artny  contractora  in 
the  eiliavBgant  profits  obtained  by  their  conniv- 


The  Directory  sent  a  commisssioner  to 
Milan,  who  took  measures  to  repress  mili- 
tary licentiousness,  but  he  had  hardly 
turned  his  back,  when  Marshal  Brune 
undid  his  work.  Brune  was  a  practiced 
hand.  He  had  just  overturned  the  Swiss 
Republic,  and  let  loose  his  harpies  upon 
the  poor  Swiss  exchequer.  The  brave 
Swiss  defended  their  ancient  liberties  with 
an  enthusiastic  courage,  which,  shared  by 
their  women,  rose  into  holiest  heroism. 
Liberty  was  put  down  ia  the  name  of 
liberty.  The  French  Constitution  was 
spread  like  a  winding  -  sheet  over  the 
country  of  William  Tell.  Switzerland's 
wealth  was  not  in  picture-galleries,  or 
statuary,  or  libraries.  It  was  great,  how- 
ever, of  the  kind,  which  neither  moth  nor 
rust  doth  corrupt.  Pure  manners,  a 
glorious  history,  and  love  of  freedom. 
Like  all  mountaineers,  they  were  econ- 
omical, and  their  strict  town  councilors 
could  show  a  balance  to  meet  current 
exigencies  of  the  canton.  M,  Thiers  is 
very  jngry  with  the  parsimonious  Swiss 
for  having  cried  out  so  loud  about  their 
beggarly  balances,  but  he  admits  the  tact, 
tliat  what  he  calls  the  most  ordinary  right 
of  conquest  was  exercised,  and  the  little 
bank  of  Berne  was  treated  as  if  it  had 
been  a  very  bank  of  England,  Brune, 
like  Massena,  was  recalled. 
j  When  the  court  of  Naples  saw  the  Pope 
dethroned,  it  began  to  fear  that  its  own 
turn  would  come  next.  War  was  de» 
I  clared,  but  the  residt  was  to  bring-Genb' 
I  ral  Championuet  a  victor  to  Naples,  where- 
he  proclaimed  the  new  Parthonopean 
I  Republic    The  Kiu^  <i£  Kedmont  wat 
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next  forced  to  abdicate,  and  all  Italy  was 
revolutionized,  with  the  exception  of  Tus- 
cany, which  for  the  moment  was  spared. 
Let*M.  Thiei-s  speak  again: 

"  Piedmont,  now  occupied,  offered  fresh  prey 
to  be  devoured,  and  even  the  honesty  of  Gene- 
ral Joubert,  Commander-in-Chief  of  the  Army 
of  Italy,  did  not  afford  a  guarantee  against  the 
avidity  of  the  military  staff  and  the  contractors. 
Naples  especially  was  submitted  to  pillage. 
There  were  in  the  Directory  four  honest  men, 
who  felt  disgust  at  all  these  disorders — Rewbell, 
Larevelliere,  Merlin,  and  Treilbard.  Larevel- 
liere,  acting  with  the  greatest  energy,  caused 
a  very  wise  proposition  to  be  adopted,  which 
was,  the  formation  of  Commissions  in  all  coun- 
tries depending  on  France,  and  occupied  by  our 
armies,  charged  with  the  civil  and  financial  ad- 
ministration, and  quite  independent  of  the  mili- 
tary staff." 

And  the  Minister  of  War  was  instructed 
to  see  this  arran<:reraent  earned  into  effect. 
Five  years  before,  a  general  who  would 
have  murmured  at  an  order  of  the  com- 
mittee of  public  safety,  would  have  been 
summoned  before  the  revolutionary  tribu- 
nal, and  sent  from  thence  to  the  guillotine. 
But  the  reign  of  government  by  terror 
was  past,  that  of  military  license  was  be- 
gun.   AVlien  the  Commissioners  of  the 
Directory  presented  themselves  at  Naples, 
General  Championnet,  accustomed  to  play 
the  dictator,  ordered  them  to  quit  within 
twenty-four  hours.    The  Directory  boldly 
deprived  him  of  his  command.     General 
Joubert  making  common  cause  with  his 
offended  comrade,  sent  home  his  resigna- 
tion.    His  post  was  offered  to  Bemadotte, 
afterwards  King  of  Sweden,     lie,  too, 
disdaining  interference  by  civilians,  reject- 
ed the  offbr  —  such  proceedings  were  not 
lost  on  Austria.    The  humiliating  treatv 
of  Campo  Formio  still  remained  open.    A 
congress  was  sitting  at  Radstailt,  for  the 
settlement  of  indemnities  claimed  by  the 
German  States,  in  lieu  of  the  different 
portions  of  teriitory  they  were  called  on 
to  abandon,  in  order  to  give  effect  to  that 
part  of  the  Campo  Fornuo  treaty  which 
ceded  to  France  the  boundary  of  the 
Rhine.     In   point  of  fact,  the  German 
powers  were  in  ill-humor  with  Austria, 
Dy  whom  they  conceived  themselves  be- 
trayed, and  that  astute  power  was  looking 
for  support  in  another  direction.    She  was 
negotiating  a  treaty  with  Russia^  with 
wliich  semi-barbarous  power  she  was  al- 
ready allied  in  an  iniquitous  partnership 
for  the  partition  of  Poland.    Toat  terrible 


crime  was  the  parent  of  all  the  distarl 
ances  with  which  Europe  has  been  rioc 
afflicted.  People  fascinated  by  the  mor 
turbulent  horrors  of  the  French  Revoli 
tion,  seem  to  have  forgotten  that  trip! 
conspiracy  of  Austria,  Russia,  and  Pixu 
sia,  for  the  deliberate  assassination  of  P( 
land,  avenged  with  providential  swiftnes 
by  the  flood-breaks  of  French  demoonie 
carrying  the  tricolor  into  every  capital  o: 
the  Continent.  Austrian  appetite,  excite 
by  spoliation,  became  insatiable.  W 
have  seen  with  what  little  scruple  ah 
went  shares  with  Bonaparte  in  the  Ai 
struction  of  Venice,  and  now  while  affidi 
were  dragging  on  at  Radstadt,  she  wt 
carrying  on  a  second  secret  nnder-hande 
negotiation  with  the  French  Republic  o 
a  still  more  unprincipled  character;  ft 
she  was  actually  prepared  to  swallow  tl 
confiscated  estates  of  the  Church,  and  tbi 
to  sanction  the  dethronement  of  the  Pop< 
provided  she  could,  at  the  expense  of  he 
Gennan  allies,  obtain  a  slice  of  poor  Ital^ 
This  was  conservative  and  religions  An 
tria!  Tlie  proposal  was  rejected,  th 
Congress  of  Radstadt  broken  up,  and  wi 
declared.  Then  there  occurred  a  ma 
base  transaction.  The  Austrian  Goven 
ment  suspected  that  some  secret  dealing 
had  been  going  on  between  her  (uionda] 
German  friends  and  the  French  Plenip 
tentiarics,  and  orders  were  given  to  hav 
their  carriages  sto])ped  on  the  road  by 
troop  of  dragoons,  and  their  papers  seise 
for  examination.  The  soldiers  went,  it 
to  be  hoped,  beyond  the  letter  of  the 
instructions,  when  they  murdered  mn 
whose  persons  have  ever  been  held  sacn 
by  all  nations.  This  barbarous  Yiolatl( 
of  public  law  excited  a  terrible  sensatio: 
Hostilities  at  once  commenced. 

Tlie  theater  of  conflict  was  immens 
The  French  Republic  had  to  cover  H< 
land,  which  an  English  fleet  was  watohii 
to  relieve;  it  had  to  guard  the  line  i 
the  Rhine,  Switzerland,  and  Italy.  Wi' 
Italy  is  our  chief  concern,  yet  shall  we  1 
obliged  to  keep  in  view  operations  els 
where.  Owing  to  the  differences  th 
had  arisen  between  the  Directory  ai 
their  generals  in  Italy,  some  difficulty  w 
found  with  regard  to  the  command  oft) 
army.  True  it  was  that  a  great  man  w 
at  tiie  service  of  the  Directory — the  n 
n^ht,  the  single-minded,  single-heart 
^loreau.  It  is  the  curse  of  cornipt  tin 
that  the  rare  unoontaminated  few  wl 
have  preserved  their  integrity,  are  i 
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pelled,  as  if  their  presence  was  a  rebuke 
and  an  offense.  The  Director  Barras, 
reeling  to  the  Council-table  from  the  ob- 
scene orgies  of  the  Luxembourg,  was  in 
no  fit  state  to  meet  the  calm  reason  and 
encounter  the  devoted  bearing  of  a  man 
like  Moreau,  whose  genius  —  and  it  was 
of  the  noblest  order  —  was  equaled  by  a 
regard  for  the  public  service,  that  exclud- 
ed every  thought  of  self-interest,  even  of 
glory.  As  if  to  mortify  the  first  general 
of  the  Republic  since  Bonaparte  was 
away,  he  was  offered  a  division,  and  he 
modesUy  accepted  that  subordinate  posi- 
tion. The  chief  command  was  given  to 
the  Minister-of-War,  General  Scherer, 
who  went  out  loaded  with  unpopularity 
in  the  army  under  his  command,  because 
to  the  execution  of  his  decrees  was  at- 
tributed the  resignation  of  their  favorite 
commanders.  He  was,  nevertheless,  a 
distinguished  soldier,  but  broken  down 
by  age  and  infirmities.  The  first  encoun- 
ter took  place  on  the  Rhine,  which  the 
French  crossed  under  Jourdan ;  were 
beaten  the  twenty-second  March  at  Os- 
trach,  and  again,  three  days  afterwards, 
were  overthrown  completely  at  Stochach. 
The  Austrians  had  at  their  head  a  great 
and  noble  general,  the  Archduke  Charles, 
one  who,  had  he  been  left  to  the  inspira- 
tions of  his  own  genius,  would  have  saved 
tiie  empire  from  disaster.  Not  unlike  the 
heroic  Moreau,  in  regard  to  singleness  of 
purpose  and  soundness  of  capacity,  his 
services  to  a  Government  unable  to  ap- 
preciate his  worth  were  secured  by  his 
birth  and  rank,  but  they  were  marred  by 
the  inept  interference  of  a  pedantic  coun- 
cil seated  at  Vienna.  It  is  admitted  by 
Thiers,  that  had  not  the  Archduke  been 
restrained  by  order  of  the  Aulic  Council, 
1m  might  have  followed  up  his  advantages, 


even  to  the  utter  destruction  of  the  army. 
The  day  following  the  fatal  battle  of 
Stochach  began  the  campaign  of  Italy. 

The  Austrians  were  posted  in  the  strong 
city  of  Verona,  which  was  covered  by  an 
intrenched  camp  at  Pastrengo,  between 
the  town  and  the  lake  of  La  Garda.  Wc 
must  recollect  that  Verona  had  belonged 
to  the  Venetians,  and  Bonaparte,  when  he 
wrung  from  Austria  her  disgraceful  ac- 
ceptance of  Venice  and  Verona,  little  cxl- 
culated  upon  that  power's  ability  to  make 
the  best  of  a  bad  bargain.  Venice  be- 
came, in  Austria's  hands,  an  impregnable 
magazine  of  war-stores.  The  French  di- 
rected their  first  attack  against  the  in- 
trenched camp  of  Pastrengo,  which  yield- 
ed to  their  aaring  impetuosity,  pushed 
their  advantages  up  to  the  walls  of  Verona, 
but  there  ceased  their  success.  Within 
six  weeks  the  marvelous  superstructure  of 
Bonaparte  was  overthrown.  It  had  risen 
as  if  by  enchantment — a  dazzling  work — 
and  had  not  the  materials  been  tempered 
with  fraud  and  falsehood,  might  have  stood 
a  monument  of  marvelous  genius.  When 
the  architect  was  away,  whose  eye  might 
have  detected  the  frailness  of  evil  ele- 
ments, and  whose  hand  could  have  re- 
paired threatened  damage,  decay  made 
rapid  progress.  Corruption  undermined 
the  work,  and  it  fell  to  pieces  at  the  first 
serious  shock.  The  Austrian  General 
Kray  swept  from  Verona  to  the  bridge 
of  Lodi  with  a  rapidity  which  surpassed, 
although  not  with  a  glory  that  eaualed, 
the  advance  of  Bonaparte,  and  with  rival 
promptitude  and  force  the  Archduke 
Charles,  victorious  to  the  Rhone,  cut  with 
his  sword  the  Articles  of  the  Treaty  of 
Campo  Formio,  which  had  made  that 
river  the  boundary  of  France. 
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ISLAMISM     AND     ITS     HISTORY.* 


ITxDER  the  walls  of  Damietta  the  armies 
of  Western  Christendom  were  once  more 
marshaled,  resolved  to  break  the  Moham- 
medan power  in  its  great  stronghold. 
Already  had  they,  by  dint  of  ingenuity 
and  bravery,  possessed  themselves  of  its 
strong  citadel,  and  were  now  preparing 
to  lay  siege  to  the  city  itself,  when  amidst 
them  appeared  another  combatant,  carry- 
ing weapons  very  different  from  theirs. 
The  novel  ascetism,  the  simple  faith,  and 
burning  zeal  of  Francis  of  Assisi  had 
evoked  throughout  Europe  the  wail  of 
penitence,,  and  even  threatened  to  depop- 
ulate whole  cities  by  swelling  the  ranks  of 
his  Order.  Accompanied  by  twelve  of 
these  "brethren,"  he  now  arrived  in  the 
camp  of  the  Crusaders.  If  he  despaired 
of  the  success  of  arms  wielded  by  a  host 
so  turbulent  and  unspiritual,  his  confi- 
dence in  the  reality  of  his  own  mission 
was  all  the  more  strong.  Leaving  the 
ranks  of  the  Christians,  the  Saint  present- 
ed himself  before  the  Sultan  of  Cairo; 
and,  when  arguments  failed  to  convince 
the  unbeliever,  offered  to  prove  the  truth 
of  the  Gospel  by  imdergoing  the  ordeal 
of  fire,  Melic-Kamel  dismissed  the  en- 
thusiast ;  eventually  this  crusade,  as  tliose 
which  preceded  and  followed  It,  led  to  no 
lasting  result;  and  to  this  day  has  the 
sway  and  the  creed  of  Mohammed  not 
only  continued,  but  spread  and  extended. 
Unaccountable  as  to  some  the  proposed 
argumentation  of  St.  Francis  may  appear, 
it  was  but  an  application  of  a  principle 
very  commonly  entertained — that  of  de- 
termining the  reality  of  a  cause  by  out- 
ward results ;  perhaps  not  quite  so  irra- 
tionally as  is  sometimes  done,  since  in  this 
case  the  issue  was  cast  directly  upon  the 
Great  Arbiter  Himself  By  the  side  of 
this  Apostle  of  Medi<evalism,  and  his  ap- 
l>eaX  to  Heaven  through  palpable  results. 


*  Ishmael;  or,  a  Natwral  Hiskry  of  Jshmiiam, 
and  its  Bdakon  to  ChribtianUy,  Bv  the  Rev.  Dr. 
J.  MuEHLiuxN  AmvoLD,  formerly  Church  Mission- 
ary in  Aaift  and  Africa.  London:  Rivingtoni. 
18S9. 


we  are  tempted  to  place  another  and 
seemingly  different  mode  of  argumenta- 
tion. A  sway  continued  for  twelve  cen- 
turies, and  over  one  hundred  and  eighty 
millions  of  men,  "  made  by  Q<kI  as  weU 
as  we" — such  is  the  basis  on  which  one 
of  the  ablest  of  our  contemporaries  has 
mainly  rested  the  claims  of  Mohammed 
to  be  ranked  with  the  prophets.  As  if 
the  appeal  to  heaven  could  be  determined 
according  to  such  outward  successes  or 
the  truth  and  reality  of  a  cause  depended 
on  the  number  of  its  adherents  or  the  pe- 
riod of  its  continuance. 

Yet,  under  another  aspect,  such  **  pop- 
ularity" is  a  sign,  full  of  importance  to  the 
thoughtful  on-Tooker.  Not  that  whatever 
is,  and  for  a  time  continues  and  prospers, 
deserves  to  be  or  is  genuine  and  real,  but 
that  it  has  proved  itself  akin  to  some  of 
the  deepest  feelings  and  sympathies  of 
our  nature.  That  a  religion  issuing  from 
the  deserts  of  Arabia — from  among  an 
untutored  and  nomadic  race — should  well 
nigh  have  made  the  conquest  of  the  world ; 
that  in  the  brief  space  of  eighty  years  it 
extended  its  sway  over  more  countries 
and  nations  than  were  ever  subject  to 
Imperial  Rome ;  that  not  only  Palestine, 
Syria,  Asia  Minor,  India,  and  Afrioa, 
should  have  received  the  Kor&n,  bat 
within  this  incredibly  short  period  the 
clahns  of  the  false  prophet  were  owned 
'^  from  the  walls  of  China  to  the  pillars  of 
Hercules,  and  from  the  Caspian  to  the 
Niger;"  that  Islamism  swept  away  the 
Greek  Empire,  and  seated  itself  not  onlj^ 
on  the  "  Holy  Places"  of  the  Christians, 
but  in  the  capital  of  Constantine ;  that  h 
overran  Spain,  Italv,  Hnnganr,  and  for 
centuries  constituted  the  dreaded  danger 
of  Germany ;  that  it  rolled  back  the  tide 
of  eight  crusades ;  that  while  to  this  day* 
Christianity  travels  so  slowly,  and  almost 
imperceptibly,  it  should  have  continued  to 
add  entire  tribes  to  its  professors ;  these 
are  some  of  the  facts  wUch  make  Mo- 
hammedanism a  unique  phenomenon  in 
history.  To  explain  them,  we  need  not 
have  recourse  to  either  of  the  extrane 
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theories  of  vindicating  the  prophetic  mis- 
sion of  Mohammed  and  the  superiority  of 
the  Koran,  or  of  supposing  the  author  of 
Islam  to  have  "  commenced  his  work 
under  the  immcdiiite  control  of  Satanic 
agency."  Subordinate  to  that  divine  ar- 
rangement of  Providence  in  which,  by  a 
kind  of  moral  elasticity,  judgments  re- 
bound on  nations  and  countries  as  well 
as  on  individuals,  and  all  that  is  unreal  or 
untrue  is  consumed,  there  were  causes  at 
work,  and  Islamism  evoked  feelings  and 
powers  which  in  our  view  sufficiently  ac- 
count even  for  its  unparalleled  spread 
and  its  continued  existence.  What  these 
were  will  best  appear  from  a  brief  review 
of  the  life  of  Mohammed,  of  the  leading 
characteristics  of  his  doctrine,  and  of  the 
history  of  its  extension. 

Abul  Kasem  Mohammed  was  bom 
about  the  year  571,  in  a  country,  among  a 
people,  and  at  a  period  which  equally  de- 
serve our  notice.  The  poverty  ot  the  land 
and  the  roving  habits  of  the  people  proved 
the  bulwark  of  national  independence. 
]S^either  the  armies  of  Egypt,  of  Persia, 
and  of  Abyssinia,  nor  even  the  indomita- 
ble legions  of  Rome,  could  convert  the 
8tem  wildnesses  and  the  lonely  deserts  of 
Arabia  into  "  a  province."  The  petty 
and  hostile  races  which  peopled  the  Pen- 
insula have  been  generally  ranged  into 
Beduina^  or  Tvandering  tribes,  and  Hadesi^ 
or  stationary  inhabitants,  who  settled 
chiefly  in  Yemen,  Divided  into  a  multi- 
tude of  separate  states — if  such  they  may 
be  called — they  followed  various  religions. 
The  kingdom  of  Yemen  was  sometimes 
ruled  by  Christian,  but  chiefly  by  Jewish 
princes.  Mecca  was  from  a.d.  464  held  by 
the  Koreishites,  a  Pagan  family ;  while  the 
ancient  creed  of  the  people  seems  to  have 
degenerated,  from  a  primitive,  perhaps 
traditional,  Monotheism  to  the  worship 
of  the  heavenly  bodies,  and  the  service  of 
the  three  hundred  and  sixty  deities  which 
tenanted  the  Kaaha^  or  ereat  national 
sanctuary  of  the  Arabs  at  Mecca.  From 
this  Cimily  of  priest-kings,  the  Koreishites 
— ^rulers  of  the  holy  city,  Mecca,  and 
guardians  of  the  Kaaba,  with  its  black 
stone,  descended  from  heaven  —  sprang 
the  prophet  of  Islam.  His  grandmher, 
Abd-el-Motalleb,  had  in  570  saved  both 
the  town  and  the  temple  from  Christian 
conquest  by  an  Abyssinian  host.  At  the 
time  of  which  we  write,  the  whirlwind  that 
swept  over  the  ancient  world,  of  which 
Borne  had  so  long  been  the  capital,  had 


in  great  part  done  its  work  of  destruction. 
The  Western  Empire  existed  no  longer ; 
the  Eastern  was  filing  into  manifest  and 
irremediable  decay ;  Persia  was  torn  by 
internal  conflicts;  the  nations  of  Europe, 
to  whom  the  future  of  history  was  intrust- 
ed, were  only  awakening  to  political,  in- 
tellectual, and  spiritual  life.  The  religious 
direction  of  the  East  was  naturally  com- 
mitted to  the  Byzantine  Church.  In  its 
deep  degradation,  its  rancorous  contro- 
versialism,  and  hollow,  lifeless  formalities, 
the  other  Oriental  Christian  communities 
were  also  involved ;  yet,  shortly  before 
the  appearance  of  Mohammed,  it  seemed 
as  if  Arabia  would  adopt  the  religion  of 
Jesus.  From  an  early  period  it  had  pos- 
sessed many  bishoprics,  and  the  number 
of  native  Christians  and  converts  was 
swelled  by  continual  accessions  from  per- 
secuted, fugitive  sectarians,  who  in  these 
solitudes  K>und  a  safe  retreat.  About 
forty  years  before  the  birth  of  Moham- 
med, when  the  Jewish  kingdom  of  Yemen 
gave  place  to  a  Christian  monarchy,  a 
church  was  built  in  Sana  which  in  splen- 
dor is  said  to  have  greatly  supassed  even 
the  far-famed  Kaaba.  A  more  interesting 
and  hopeful  indication,  about  the  same 
time,  was  the  conference  of  four  of  the 
leading  Koreishites  on  the  subject  of  re- 
ligion, which  resulted  in  the  rejection  of 
the  idolatry  of  their  tribe,  and  the  resolve 
to  quit  their  country  in  search  of  the  an- 
cestral pure  religion  of  Abraham.  Of 
these  inquirers,  three  embraced  Christi- 
anity; the  fourth  continued  to  pray  for 
light  in  the  Kaaba.  In  his  wanderings 
he  heard  of  Mohammed,  whom  he  was 
prepared  to  hail  as  the  native  prophet, 
but  was  murdered  before  again  reaching 
Mecca. 

Passing  over  the  legends  with  which 
Arab  fancy  or  superstition  has  adoined 
the  history  of  their  prophet,  we  collect 
the  leading  events  of  his  life.  Mohammad 
was  early  deprived  of  his  parents.  His 
father,  Abdallah,  left  him  an  infant,  only 
two  months  old ;  his  mother.  Amen  a,  died 
when  he  was  six  years  of  age.  Thence 
the  child  successively  passed  to  the  care 
of  his  grandfather,  and  of  his  unde,  Abu 
Talib,  in  whose  company  he  undertook, 
in  his  ninth  or  twelfth  year,  a  mercantile 
journey.  On  this  first  expedition,  how 
many  new  objects  must  have  opened  on 
the  deeply  thoughtful  and  highly  imagina- 
tive child !  The  caravan  was  hospitably 
entertained  by  a   Christian  monk  —  by 
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flome  supposed  to  have  been  a  convert 
from  Judaism,  by  others  a  Nestorian  — 
and  the  conversations  on  religious  sub- 
jects, almost  natural  to  an  Oriental,  to 
which  it  is  not  unreasonable  to  suppose 
he  then  listened,  enlarged  his  horizon  be- 
yond the  narrow  tribal  superstitions  to 
which  he  had  hitherto  been  accustomed. 
Other  mercantile  undertakings,  a  warlike 
expedition,  and  some  years  spent  as  a 
shepherd,  fill  up  the  interval  between 
youth  and  manhood.  In  his  twenty-fifth 
year,  Chadijjih,  a  wealthy  widow,  consid- 
erably his  senior,  bestowed  her  hand  ui>on 
one  wlio  had  so  faithfully  conducted  her 
mercantile  affairs.  Though  success  no 
longer  attended  his  commercial  undertak- 
ings, uprightness  of  character  and  un- 
flinching honesty  secured  his  position 
among  friends  and  clansmefl.  Thus  other 
fifleen  yeai'S  elapsed ;  the  period  of  early 
warmth  had  passed  by,  and  Mohammed 
has  entered  on  a  new  stage  of  life.  It  is 
a  common  error  to  suppose  that  enthusi- 
asm burns  most  fiercely  in  the  heart  of 
youth.  Witlidrawn  from  the  all-absorb- 
ing interest  of  the  objective,  which,  by  a 
wise  provision  in  our  constitution,  ever 
impels  the  inexperienced  youth  towards 
that  which  is  without,  the  man  of  maturer 
years  turns  inwards.  The  season  of  strong- 
est and  quickest  impulse  is  indeed  that  of 
youth ;  but  the  period  of  deepest  and 
longest  ardor  that  of  ripening  manhood. 
In  his  frequent  journeys,  the  mind  of  Mo- 
hammed had  been  enlarged  beyond  the 
boundaries  of  Arabia,  its  people,  and 
creed  ;  in  years  of  lonely  musings  at  home, 
his  heart  had  kindled  into  hottest  enthu- 
siasm. All  contributed  to  excite  an  im- 
agination naturally  so  vivid.  The  bright 
eastern  sky,  the  deserts  all  around,  the 
remembrance  of  past  scenes,  even  the 
nervous  disease  under  which  he  labored, 
and  the  practice  of  religious  retirement  in 
which  his  tribe  and  family  indulged,  gave 
bodily  shape  and  a  new  existence  to  what 
he  had  seen  or  heard.  Mohammed  was 
entirely  unlettered.  He  had  never  seen 
and  could  not  read  the  sacred  books  of 
the  Jews  or  Christians,  but  he  had  fre- 
quently and  familiarly  mixed  with  them, 
and  from  their  lips  gathered  the  religious 
facts  and  tenets  cherished  by  them — not, 
indeed,  in  their  pure  simplicity,  but  in  the 

{)eculiar  drapery  with  which  Talmudic 
cgend  and  apocryphal  gospels  had 
aiJomed,  or  rather  disguised,  these  blessed 
realities.    The  fundamental  truth  of  the 


unity  of  God — dear  to  him  even  aa  ances- 
tral, Abrahamic  article  of  belief— appealed 
to  his  reason  and  sank  into  his  heart. 
This  fact  alone  could  he  comprehend,  and 
cordially  receive  with  unshaken  belief 
Heaven  and  earth,  histoiy  and  tradition, 
heart  and  head,  returned  a  loud  ^^AmetiP 
to  this  primary  truth.  All  the  rest  either 
appealed  to  his  imagination  only,  or  was 
subjected  in  his  mind  to  a  rationalistic 
process.  His  was  not  to  be  a  new  reli- 
gion ;  Moses,  the  prophets,  and  Jesus,  had 
all,  with  progressive  clearness,  taught  the 
same  truths  concerning  the  great  God. 
Their  contemporaries  had  misunderstood, 
and  their  successors  misrepresented  them ; 
hence  the  need  of  more  pointed  revela- 
tions in  the  coui'se  of  time.  Himself  was 
only  the  last,  and  therefore  the  greatest 
of  the  prophets. 

Such  appears  to  us  the  fundamental 
character  of  Mohammedanism,  as  it  first 
shaped  itself  in  the  mind  of  its  apostle. 
Acquainted  with  revealed  religion  only 
through  the  impure  channels  of  Eastern 
legends  and  tradition,  a  keen  rationalistic 
process  and  a  fervent  imagination  supplied 
whatever  were  the  distinctive  or  the  novel 
elements  of  Islamism. 

During  four  months  of  the  year,  the 
feuds  of  Arab  tribes  ceased  by  mutual 
consent,  and  universal  peace  reiened 
throughout  the  Peninsula.  One  of  Uiese 
holy  seasons  was  always  spent  in  solemn 
meditation,  amidst  some  rocky  retreat. 
It  was  while  thus  engaged,  in  religions 
contemplation,  in  deepest  introspection, 
in  the  caves  of  Mount  Hara,  that  the 
visions  of  Mohammed  assumed  a  tan^ble 
form.  Then  of  a  sudden  what  seemed  to 
him  the  angel  Gabriel  summoned  him  to 
the  prophetic  office.  Every  thing  now 
spake  in  the  language  of  heaven.  By 
day,  the  very  stones  and  clods  sainted 
him ;  by  night,  the  angel  held  converse 
with  his  spirit.  Fearful  convulsive  fits 
preceded  or  accompanied  these  supposed 
revelations.  '^  Sometimes  an  angel  ap- 
pears, in  the  form  of  a  man,  (generally  of 
some  friend,)  and  speaks  to  him.  Some- 
times he  hears  sounds  like  those  of  a  bell. 
Then  he  becomes  very  bad  ;  and  when  the 
angel  leaves  him,  he  has  received  the 
revelation."  Were  these  fits  the  mani- 
festation of  an  evil  spirit  wliich  possessed 
him,  or  had  imagination,  peophng  night 
with  visions  and  rendering  aU  nature 
vocal,  driven  reason  from  its  throne? 
Such    were    the    questions   and   doubts 
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which  at  first  perplexed  the  prophet.     It 
could  not  be  an  evil  spirit,  Chadijah  ar- 

fued;    Mohammed   was  too   good,   too 
onest,  and  kind  to  be  the  victim  of  a 
demon.     Nay,  to  place  it  beyond  doubt, 
had  not  the  angel  proved  himself  chaste 
and   pure,   when   he   immediately  disap- 
peared, as  Chadijah,  in  his  presence,  re- 
moved  her  vail  ?      Nor  could    insanity 
have  seized  the  prophet — the  visions  were 
too  frequent,  and  their  effects  too  mani- 
fest, to   be  a  delusion.     Mohammed  ac- 
cordingly obeyed    the    call   of   Gabriel, 
"  Arise,  and  preach !"  and  Chadijah,  his 
faithful  wife,  became  "  the  first  believer." 
But,  despite  frequent  visions,  the  religion 
of  the  new  prophet  spread  slowly ;  and 
during  the  first  three  years,  scarcely  forty 
proselytes  had  been  added — among  them, 
however,   Abubeker,   Othman,   and  Ali, 
future  caliphs.     This,  the  first  stage  of  his 
mission,  compnses  the  period  when  Mo- 
hammed aimed  only  to  be  the  prophet  of 
liis  family  and  kinsmen ;  and  the  Suras,  or 
portions  of  the   Koran   then   composed, 
correspond  with  this  more  limited  object. 
In  the  fourth  or  fifth  year,  the  apostle  of 
Islam  sought  to  establish  himself  as  the 
prophet  of  his  tribe  and  city.     But  his 
appeals  to  the  Koreishites  were  either  re- 
ceived as  the  extravagances  of  a  madman, 
or  resisted  as  the  claims  of  a  dangerous 
x-ival,  the  enemy  of  the  gods  and  of  their 
appointed   guardians.     Flots   now  thick- 
C3ned  aronnd  him.     Some  of  his  followers 
liad  to  fly  into  Abyssinia — others  followed 
"Cheir  prophet  in  his  wanderings.     A  price 
'Vras  set  upon  his  head  ;  and  although  the 
xntending     murderer,     Omar,     suddenly 
sidopted  the  new  creed,  Mohammed  had 
"to  leave  Mecca.    The  fortified  castle  of 
-Abu  Talib,  who,  while  continuing  to  dis- 
"believe  the  new  teaching,  extended  his 
protection  to  his  nephew,  could  scarcely 
shelter  him  from  the  relentless  animosity 
of  the  Koreishites.     At  the  end  of  three 
years  the  interdict  was  removed,  and  Mo- 
hammed allowed  to  return  to  Mecca ;  but 
his  trusty  defender,  Abu  Talib,  and  Cha- 
dijah, his  faithful  wife,  had  been  removed 
from  his  side  by  the  hand  of  death.    The 
conspiracies  now  increased  to  such  an  ex- 
tent   that  Mecca  and  its  neighborhood 
could  no  longer  shelter  the  apostle.     Hap- 
pily, an  asylum  had  been  provided.    Dur- 
ing the  annual  concourse  of  pilgrims  in 
the  Kaaba,  Mohammed  had  gained  con- 
verts among  the  leading  citizens  of  Yath- 
lib  or  Memna.    No  less  than  seventy- 


three  proselytes  from  that  city  offered  him 
a  safe  residence,  and  entered  into  an  offen- 
sive and  defensive  treaty  with  their  spirit- 
ual chief  and  his  other  adherents.  The 
nineteenth  April,  the  eighteenth  June,  or 
the  twentieth  September,  are  variously 
stated  to  mark  the  period  of  Mohammed's 
flight  to  Medina  —  the  so-called  Ilegira 
(or  flight)  which  forms  the  commencement 
of  the  Moslem  era. 

In  Medina  the  first  Mosque  arose  —  a 
simple  structure  which  the  devotion  of 
later  caliphs  has  converted  into  a  gorgeous 
structure.  Mohammed  still  continued  in 
Arab  simplicity ;  but  he  was  already  the 
political  chief,  and  the  apostle  of  a  numer- 
ous and  fanatical  band.  True,  his  own 
wedding-breakfast,  on  the  occasion  of  his 
nuptials  with  Ayesha,  the  daughter  of 
Abubeker,  consisted  of  only  a  cup  of  milk, 
and  the  dowry  of  his  daughter  of  the  most 
necessary  Arab  outfit  —  her  bridal-bed  a 
sheep-skin,  the  wedding-feast  a  dish  of 
j  dates  and  olives  —  but  even  before  his 
arrival  in  Medina  he  had  exacted  from  his 
followers  an  oath  of  fealty,  and  engaged 
them  to  sacred  warfare,  on  promise  of 
Paradise  to  those  who  should  fall  in  the 
cause.  Mohammed  is  no  longer  the  pro- 
phet of  his  family  or  city ;  he  aspires  to 
be  that  of  Arabia,  of  Asia  —  nay,  of  the 
world.  Unable,  or  perhaps  unwilling,  as 
yet  to  employ  armed  force,  his  fii-st  over- 
tures were  to  .the  Jews,  who  lived  in  con- 
siderable number,  and  apparently  in  tribes 
like  the  Arabs,  in  the  neighborhood  of 
Medina.  His  claims  were  rejected,  and 
the  warfare  which  commenced  against 
them  was  proportionate  in  severity  and 
cruelty  to  the  liberal  overtures  and  con- 
cessions he  had  made  in  the  hope  of  con- 
ciliating them.  Jerusalem  would  have 
become  the  center  of  Moslem  worship 
instead  of  Mecca,  had  the  stubborn  Israel- 
ites owned  him  their  long-expected  Mes- 
siah. These  hostile  expeditions  against 
the  race  whom  he  accused  of  having  falsi- 
fied their  Scriptures  in  order  to  keep  his 
claims  out  of  view,  resulted  in  the  gratifi- 
cation of  his  vengeance,  the  training  of 
his  warriors,  the  acquisition  of  plunder, 
and  the  increase  of  nis  adherents.  The 
Koreishites  also  were  the  object  of  his 
attacks.  Unable  to  meet  them  in  regular 
warfere,  he  molested  their  camvans,  and 
on  one  occasion,  with  inferior  numbers, 
discomfited  an  army  sent  for  their  protec- 
tion. But  victory  was  not  always  granted 
to  the  "  true  believers."    Mohammed  sus- 
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taincd  a  severe  defeat,  and  was  almost 
slain  ;  and  nothing  but  the  cowardice  or 
division  of  the  besieging  array  could  have 
saved  Medina  itself  from  the  fury  of  the 
Koreishites.  So  long  as  Mecca  and  the 
Kaaba  were  in  their  hands,  his  claims, 
even  as  a  national  prophet,  were  open  to 
dispute.  Accordingly  he  sought  admit- 
tance, first  as  a  pilgrim  and  under  humili- 
ating conditions,  to  the  Arab  sanctuary, 
and  when  sufficiently  strong  to  defy  his 
enemies,  advanced,  at  the  head  of  ten 
thousand  men,  against  Mecca,  and  re- 
ceived its  submission.  The  Koreishites 
implored  and  obtained  pardon ;  the  Kaaba 
wjis  purged  of  its  thr^  hundred  and  sixty 
idols,  and  henceforth  became  the  center 
of  Moslem  devotion.  Tribe  after  tribe 
now  gave  in  its  adherence,  or  was  con- 
quered. Already  ho  had,  though  unsuc- 
cessfully, invaded  Syria,  and  sent  mis- 
sions to  neighboring  nations  and  princes, 
demanding  their  homage,  when  death 
arrested  his  further  career,  and  the  guid- 
ance of  the  Moslem  hosts  devolved  on 
those  better  able  to  direct  them  than  the 
prophet  himself. 

With  all  his  supposed  or  real  virtues 
and  austerities,  Mohammed  was  vain,  vo- 
luptuous, and  even  cowardly.  An  impos- 
ing appearance,  dark  lustrous  eyes,  a 
noble  bearing,  a  vivid  imagination,  un- 
doubted eloquence,  frankness,  honesty, 
and  a  moral  purpose — such  .were  the  qua- 
lifications by  which  he  won  his  Arab 
followers.  Before  his  death,  he  chal- 
lenged all  whom  he  had  wronged,  or  to 
whom  he  owed  any  thing,  to  come  for- 
ward. "  It  is  better  to  blush  in  this  world 
than  hi  the  world  to  come,"  were  the 
words  with  which  he  repaid  three  denars 
to  the  solitary  claimant  who  responded 
to  his  appeal.  Mohammed  expired  in  the 
arms  ot  Ayesha,  a.d.  632,  with  words  of 
mingled  entreaty  and  anticipation  of  Pa- 
radise on  his  lips.  A  burning  fever, 
which  he  traced  to  poisoned  food  given 
him  by  a  Jewess  some  years  before,  had 
consumed  him.  His  remains  were  for 
some  days  uninterred.  His  most  ardent 
followers  would  not  believe  in  the  possi- 
bility of  his  death,  till  Abubeker,  his  friend 
and  successor,  restrained  them  by  recalling 
to  their  minds  that  they  worshiped  not 
Mohammed,  but  the  God  of  Mohammed, 
and  that  the  apostle  was  but  a  mortal  like 
themselves. 

This  brief  sketch — from  which  we  have 
purposely  omitted  those  incidents  with 


which  every  reader  most  be  familiar — is 
merely  intended  to  afford  a  view  of  the 
inner  history  of  Mohammed,  and  of  his 
work.  The  three  stages  of  his  prophetic 
career  mark  so  many  modifications  of  his 
claims  and  policy.  From  the  most  ample 
toleration,  the  Kordn  gradually  progresses 
to  the  fiercest  and  cmelest  lanaticinn, 
dooming  not  onlv  idolaters  to  extermina- 
tion, but  denouncing  in  similar  terms  both 
Jews  and  Christians.  Their  wives  and 
daughters  were  surrendered  to  Moslem 
lust,  their  treasures  to  Arab  mpacitj; 
while  rewards  most  tempting  to  Eastern 
sensuous  imagination  are  held  out  to  those 
who  perish  in  such  warfiire.  The  Korin 
almost  concludes  iii'ith  this  t<;rrible  injunc- 
tion :  "  O  true  believers !  wage  war 
against  such  of  the  infidels  as  are  near 
you,  and  let  them  find  severity  in  you, 
and  know  that  God  is  with  them  that  fear 
him.^'  In  examining  the  doctrines  of  the 
Kor&n,  we  have  to  distinguish  the  three 
elements  of  rationalistic  Monotheism,  of 
legendary  embellishments  of  revealed 
truth,  and  of  purely  personal  extravag- 
ances. The  great  and  fundamental  prin- 
ciple of  Islam  is  the  belief  in  one  Ood— 
but  of  the  properties  of  the  Deity,  only 
those  of  omnipotence,  omnipresence,  and 
mercy  are  brought  in  the  foreground 
The  Divine  truthfulness,  holiness,  and 
justice  are  almost  entirely  ignored.  The 
morale  of  Mohammed  was  excecdinglT 
low,  and  he  shaped  his  theology  in  accord- 
ance with  his  experience.  Pure  rational- 
ity was  the  highest  characteristic  of  hii 
teaching ;  the  transcendent  properties  of 
the  God  of  Scripture,  and  the  deep  ex- 
perience of  the  Christian  heart,  were  alike 
unknown  to  him.  The  wild  fanaticism, 
the  stoic  fatalism,  the  want  of  truth,  and 
the  unbridled  licentiousness  of  Mohammed 
and  of  his  followers,  were  the  conse* 
quences  of  what  they  received,  and  crfT 
what  they  rejected  or  ignored.  Even  on 
the  supposition  that  the  apostle  himself 
believed  in  the  reality  of  every  revelation 
which  he  proclaimed,  and  that  (as  wo  are 
inclined  to  surmise)  he  had  not  deemed 
himself  entitled,  in  virtue  of  his  general 
prophetic  office,  to  invest  his  personal 
opinions  or  wishes  with  the  authority  of 
a  divine  message,  those  Suras  or  chapters 
in  the  Koran  which  contain  the  grossest 
contradictions,  or  sanction  the  most  selfish 
and  lawless  proceedings,  can  scarcely  sur- 
prise  us.  A  man  and  his  religion  are  al- 
ways singularly  like  each  other.    But  the 
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rigid,  rationalistic   Monotheism  of  Mo- 
hammed would  scarcely  have  gained  or 
satisfied  his  Arab  proselytes  Mrithout  those 
Oriental    embellishments  which    directly 
appealed  to  their  imagination.    Accord- 
ingly, on  the  basis  of  Scriptural  teaching 
and  history,  he  raised  a  framework  of  the 
most  extravagant  legends,  derived  from 
the  Jewish  Talmud  and  apocryphal  Gos- 
pels.    While  accusmg  the  Jews  of  having 
falsified  the  Scriptures,  of  obstinately  re- 
fusing credence    to   his  claims,   and   of 
worshiping  Ezra  as  the  Son  of  God,  he 
was  largely  indebted  to  them.     His  de- 
scriptions of  Creation,  of  Eden,  of  heaven, 
of  hell,  of  the  last  judgment  and  the  re- 
surrection,  are    borrowed    mainly   from 
their  traditions ;  he  adopted  their  demo- 
nology,  their  peculiar  moral  precepts,  and 
the  stories  with  which  they  had  embel- 
lished the  lives  of  Old  Testament  worthies. 
All   this  is  thro\vn  together  with   such 
utter  disregard  of  chronological  order,  as 
to  convince  us  that  Mohammed  had  re- 
ceived his  information  at  different  times, 
and  from  different  persons.     The  Kor4n 
accuses  Christians  of  believing  in  three 
Crods — the  Father,  Jesus,  and  the  Virgin 
Mary ;  manifestly  an  erroneous  inference 
drawn  from  the  superstition  of  the  Christ- 
ian sects  around.     It  charges  them  with 
perversion  of  the  teaching  of  Jesus,  who, 
At  is  asserted,  had  never  claimed  divine 
lionors,  and  with  denying  the  fulfillment 
of  the  promise  concerning  the  Paraclete 
in    Mohammed.      The    New  Testament 
:fccts  which  are  recorded  are  also  grossly 
perverted  or  distorted.    Thus  the  reality 
of  Christ's    crucifixion  is  denied,   while 
snany  apocryphal  stories  are  related  about 
Xhe  early  history  of  Mary  and  the  child- 
Iiood  of  Jesus.     Amon^  other  extrava- 
gances which   the    Koran    contains,   we 
ii-eckon  the  demand  of  Mohammed  to  re- 
^iognition  as  the  highest  of  prophets,  the 
communications  received  from  the  angel 
<xabriel,  his  mysterious  flight  to  Jerusa- 
lem, the  revelations  made  for  his   own 
personal  advantage  or  gratification,  and, 
m  short,  all  those  distinctive  elements  of 
doctrine  or  precept  which   can  not  be 
traced  back  to  a  Scriptural  or  traditionary 
source.    The  great  articles  in  the  faith  of 
Islam  are  belief  in  God,  in  his  angels,  in 
his  revelation,  in  his  prophets— especisdly 
in  Moliammed  —  in  the  resurrection,  and 
in   his  absolute  predetermination  of  all 
that  occurred.    The  main  injunctions  of  a 
practical  character  consisted  in  the  ordin- 


ances of  ablutions  and  prayers  twice  a 
day  with  the  face  towards  Mecca;  of 
charity,  especially  almsgiving ;  of  fasting 
during  the  season  of  JRamadan^  the  day 
being  always  devoted  to  sleep  and  morti- 
fication, and  the  night  to  feasting  and  ex- 
cess; and  of  pilgrimage  to  the  sacred 
cities  of  Mecca  and  Medina.  Such  are 
the  great  outlines  of  that  collection  of  one 
hundred  and  sixteen  Suras  or  chapters 
made  after  the  death  of  Mohammed,  and 
gathered  without  either  critical  judgment 
or  regard  to  chronological  order,  which 
bears  the  name  of  Kordn.  It  remains  only 
to  be  added,  that  the  apostle  rested  the 
claims  of  the  Suras  to  general  reception, 
neither  on  his  gift  of  prophecy,  nor  on  his 
power  of  working  miracles  —  both  of 
which  he  emphatically  disclaimed  —  but 
on  the  inherent  beauty  of  these  produc- 
tions, and  their  absolute  truth. 

We  have  already  adverted  to  the  cir- 
cumstance that,  even  before  the  death  of 
Mohammed,  neighboring  potentates  had 
been  called  upon  to  recognize  the  truth  of 
the  Koran.  This  summons  was  variously 
received.  The  governor  of  Egypt  return- 
ed a  respectful  answer,  and  with  other 
presents  sent  two  fair  slaves,  of  whom 
one,  Mary,  caused  not  a  little  jealousy  in 
the  harem  of  the  prophet.  Tlie  King  of 
Bahrein  and  his  people  adopted  Islamism. 
The  two  Great  Powers  of  the  East,  Per- 
sia and  the  Roman  Empire,  were  engaged 
in  war,  and  before  the  death  of  Moham- 
med, the  Emperor  Heraclius  reconquered 
Syria  and  Palestine  from  the  Persian  mo- 
narch, who  had  contemptuously  torn  in 
pieces  the  letter  of  the  apostle.  Rome 
was,  therefore,  the  first  antagonist  whom 
the  Arab  armies  had  to  encounter.  The 
result  of  the  early  expeditions  had,  indeed, 
been  far  from  encouraging.  But  the  fa- 
natical devotion  of  the  warriors  of  the 
Crescent  was  soon  to  be  seconded  by  the 
incapacity,  the  cowardice,  and  treachery 
of  the  degenerate  representatives  of  the 
Csesara.  Next  to  the  discomfiture  of 
Moseilama,  the  rival  prophet,  who  for  a 
time  seemed  to  dispute  the  paramount  au- 
thority of  Mohammed,  the  most  import- 
ant expedition  was  that  against  Syria  and 
Palestine,  which  Abubeker  intrusted  to 
Abu  Obeidah,  and  Khaled  "  the  sword  of 
God."  The  Kordn,  tribute  or  death, 
such  were  the  alternatives  to  be  presented 
to  "  the  unbelievers."  With  the  war-cry, 
"Paradise  is  before,  death  and  hell  be- 
hind you,''  the  leaders  urged  on  the  Mos- 
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Icms,  who  imagined  they  saw  "  the  black- 
eyed  girls  looking  down,  one  of  whom,  if 
she  should  appear  in  this  world,  all  man- 
kind would  die  for  love  of  her ;  and  in  the 
hand  of  one  of  them  a  handkerchief  of 
green  silk,   and  a  cap  made  of  precious 
stones,  and  she  beckons   and  calls  out, 
Come  hither  quickly,  I  love  thee."     Bos- 
rah,  the  key  of  trans- Jor dan ic  Palestine, 
fell  by  the  valor  of  Khaled,  but  chiefly  by 
the  treachery  of  the  apostate  governor 
Romanus,  who  opened  to  the  Moslems  a 
subterranean  passage  into  the  city.   From 
Bosrah  a  march  of  four  days  brought  the 
victorious  forces  to  Damascus.   But  before 
taking  that  capital,  thoy  had  to  encounter 
a  Byzantine  army  of  70,000  men,  under 
the  leadersliip  of  Werdan,  drawn  up  in 
the  plains  ot    Adjnadein.      Once    more 
Khaled  carried  the  day,  and  (in  the  lan- 
guage of  Gibbon)  "  the  death  of  four  hun- 
dred and  seventy  Moslems  was  compensa- 
ted by  the  opinion  that  they  had  sent  to 
hell  above  fitly  thousand  of  the  inlidels." 
Against  such  an  host,   the  garrison   of 
Damascus,  although  admirably  command- 
ed by  Thomas,  could  not  long  hold  out. 
After  a  siege  of  seventy  days  the  city 
capitulated.     Ileliopolis   and   Emesa  fell 
next,    and,    after    a    resistance  of  four 
months,  the  patriarch  Sophronius  had  to 
surrender  Jerusalem  itself  to  Caliph  Omar, 
who  had  arrived  from  Medina  on  purpose 
to  conclude  the  treaty.     Indeed  the  bat- 
tle of  Jarmuk,  near  Lake  Genesareth,  had 
decided  the  fate  of  Syria  and  Palestine  ; 
the  Roman  armies   were    every    where 
withdrawn,  and  the  Saracens  swept  over 
Asia    Minor,    penetrating    even    to  the 
neighborhood  of  Constantinople.     A  simi- 
lar success  had  attended  the  Moslem  arms 
in  Pci*sia.     Already,  in  the  iii'st  year  of 
the  first  caliph,  Khaled  had  led  his  vic- 
torious legions  into  the  domhiions  of  those 
who  had  lately  scorned  the  summons  of 
the  prophet.     But  the  "  Sword  of  God'' 
was  soon  afterwards  required  in   Syria. 
Four  years  later,  however,  the  defeat  of 
Cadesia,  by  which  the  Moslems  became 
masters  of  Assyria,  virtually  put  an  end 
to  the  Persian  monarchy.    The  splendid 
palace  of  Ctesiphon,  with  its  untold  trea- 
sures, was  sacked  by  the  Moslems ;  gra- 
dually they  appoached  towards  the  Cas- 
pian Sea ;  Armenia  and  Mesopotamia  be- 
came theirs ;  the  standard  of  the  Crescent 
waved  over  the  walls  of  Ileerat,  Merou, 
and  B.'ilch,  and  the  last  of  the  Sassanide 
kings  fled  beyond  the  Oxus,  to  solicit  tlie 


aid  of  the  King  of  Samaroand,  of  the  wild 
Turkish  tribes,  and  of  the  Emperor  of 
China.  But  even  these  limits  confined 
not  the  Saracen  conquerors.  During  a 
later  caliphate,  and  while  the  Moslem 
arms  were  carried  to  the  banks  of  the  In- 
dus, Catibah  took  the  country  between 
the  Oxu.s,  the  laxartes,  and  the  Caspian 
Sea ;  the  Turks  were  driven  back  to  their 
native  deserts,  and  the  Emperors  of  China 
courted  the  friendship  of  tne  Arabs,  Of 
still  greater  importance  —  at  least  so  fiir 
as  the  safety  of  Europe  was  concerned  — 
was  the  progress  of  the  Saracens  in  Africa. 
From  Palestine  Amrou  had  marched  into 
Egypt  at  the  head  of  an  apparently  insuffi- 
cient force.  The  command  of  the  caliph 
to  halt  if  he  had  not  yet  crossed  tne 
boundary  of  the  country,  could  not  arrest 
the  zeal  of  his  lieutenant.  The  letter  was 
read  in  public  only  after  the  Moslem 
tents  were  pitched  in  the  ancient  land  of 
the  Pharaohs.  Here  also  treachery  open- 
ed the  way  to  conquest.  The  Christian 
world  had  long  been  torn  by  theological 
controversies,  which  increased  in  bitter- 
ness in  mea«?ure  as  the  combatants  declined 
in  spiiituality.  The  so-called  Monophysite 
discussion,  which  concerned  the  two-fold 
nature  of  the  Son  of  God,  had  issued 
in  complete  estrangement  between  the 
Egyptians,  who  were  Monophydtes,  and 
the  Byzantine  Church,  which  nad  espoused 
Diophysite  views.  The  oppressions  and 
persecutions  which  now  ensued,  disposed 
the  native  Egyptians  to  welcome  the 
Saracens  as  deliverei*s  from  Greek  sway 
and  bigotry.  Aided  by  such  allies,  Amroa 
passed  victonous  through  the  country, 
and  after  a  siege  of  fourteen  iponths,  took 
Alexandria,  "  the  great  city  of  the  West, 
with  its  4000  palaces,  4000  baths,  400 
theaters,  12,000  shops  for  the  sale  of 
vegetable  food,  and  40,000  tributary 
Jews" — above  all,  with  its  splendid  libra- 
ry, which,  according  to  a  story,  rightly 
questioned  in  our  o^-n  davs,  was  destroyed 
by  order  of  the  caliph,  tt  reouired  longer 
time  and  greater  exertions,  tnl  the  rest  of 
Africa  was  subjugated ;  half  a  century 
elapsed  before  Carthage,  so  celebrated  in 
Roman  and  in  Christian  history,  expe- 
rienced the  destroying  power  of  the  Mos- 
lems, and  even  after  the  Greeks  were 
finally  expelled  the  country,  the  resistance 
of  the  Moors  or  Berbers  continued,  till 
they  also  embraced  Islamism,  and  the 
creed  of  Mohammed  became  dominant  to 
the  shores  of  the  Atlantic. 
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It  will  not  be  expected  that,  within  the 
limits  necessarily  assigned  to  ns,  we  should 
trace  the  further  conquests  of  the  caliphs 
—  their  successions  and  dissensions,  the 
division  of  the  cscliphate  into  three  inde- 
pendent sovereignties,  or  the  wars  by 
which  they  had  afterwards  to  defend  their 
possessions  against  the  attacks  of  Western 
Christendom.  A  notice,  however  brief, 
must  suffice  of  their  pros^ress  in  Europe. 
At  the  commencement  of  the  eighth  cen- 
tury, the  revenge  and  treachery  of  Count 
Julian,  a  noble  Spaniard,  procured  for  the 
Moslems  easy  access  to  Spain.  Thither 
Mnsa,  the  Governor  of  Africa,  dispatched 
Tarik,  his  intrepid  lieutenant,  who,  with 
only  5000  volunteers,  landed  on  the  rock 
of  Gibraltar,  (Gebel-al-Tarik,)  where  he 
laid  the  foundation  of  those  fortifications 
which,  not  impossibly,  it  may  be  ours  soon 
to  defend  against  hostile  forces.  The 
Gothic  monarchy,  established  in  Spain, 
had  long  declined  in  vigor.  At  the  time 
of  the  fearacen  invasion  the  scepter  was 
held  by  Roderic,  one  of  the  weakest  and 
most  licentious  of  princes.  The  Gothic 
array,  computed  at  not  less  than  1 00,000 
men,  might  easily  have  resisted  the  infe- 
rior forces  of  the  Saracens ;  but  the  dege- 
nerate successor  of  Alaric  appeared  on  the 
hattle-field  of  Xeres  wearing  a  diadem  of 
pearls,  a  flowing  robe  of  gold  and  silken 
embroidery,  and  reclining  on  an  ivory  car, 
drawn  by  two  white  mules.  The  treach- 
ery and  the  cowardice  of  the  Christians 
once  more  insured  the  victory  of  Tarik. 
In  the  decisive  moment,  two  royal  princes, 
the  Archbishop  of  Toledo,  and  many 
others,  deserted  the  standard  of  a  sove- 
reign whom  they  hated  ;  16,000  bodies  of 
Christians  covered  the  tiqld ;  Roderic  was 
drowned  in  his  precipitate  flight ;  and 
within  a  brief  period  all  Spain  was  subject 
to  Saracen  domination.  Envious  at  the 
success  of  his  subordinate,  Musa  advan- 
ced from  Africa  to  complete  the  subjuga- 
tion of  the  country.  In  Spain  the  rule  of 
the  Arabs  was  gentle,  and  in  some  re- 
spects even  beneficial  to  the  country. 
Never  has  that  land  attained  to  such  a 
high  state  of  cultivation,  never  did  com- 
merce, arts,  or  sciences  flourish,  as  when 
the  Spanish  caliphs  held  court  in  Cordova 
— that  royal  city  with  its  COO  mosques, 
900  baths,  and  200,000  houses.  Peace 
and  protection  were  extended  to  the  Chris- 
tians, on  the  payment  of  a  tribute,  which 
under  the  first  of  the  Ommiades  amounted 
to  10,000  ounces  of  gold  and  of  silver, 


with  an  equal  number  of  horses  and  mules. 
Such  was  the  prosperity  of  the  country 
that,  under  the  most  poweriul  of  his  suc- 
cessors, it  rose  to  about  £6,000,000  of  our 
money — a  sum  probably  greater  than  all 
the  revenues  of  the  monarchs  of  Europe 
at  the  time. — ^The  defenders  of  national 
independence  and  Christianity  in  Spain 
retired  to  the  mountains,  whence  gradual- 
ly gathering  strength  they  issued  mto  the 
plains,  and,  driving  the  degenerate  suc- 
cessors of  Tarik  before  them,  they  recon- 
quered the  country,  till  under  the  reign 
of  the  Catholic  monarchs,  Ferdinand  and 
Isabella,  Granada,  their  last  stronghold, 
was  surrendered,  and  the  Moors,  with 
their  ancient  allies  the  Jews,  were  ex- 
pelled from  the  Peninsula.  Long  before 
that  time  their  further  progress  over  the 
Pyrenees,  and  through  France,  had  been 
checked  by  the  decisive  victory  of  Charles 
Martel  on  the  plains  of  Tours.  Eastwards 
also  the  Saracens  penetrated  into  Europe. 
At  one  time  they  not  only  occupied  Sicily, 
but  even  threatened  Rome.  So  soon  as 
forty-six  years  after  the  JHegira,  the  Mos- 
lems had  appeared  before  Constantinople, 
and  for  six  successive  summers  continued 
their  attacks,  till  obliged  for  a  time  to 
withdraw  from  so  costly  an  enterprise. 
Equally  unsuccessful  was  another  siege 
from  716  to  718.  In  both  cases  the  city 
was  largely  indebted  for  its  safety  to  the 
use  of  the  so-called  Greek  fire,  which  the 
besieged  poured  with  unerring  accuracy 
on  their  defenseless  assailants.  But 
though  centuries  elapsed  before  the  capi- 
tal fell  into  the  hands  of  the  successors  of 
Mohammed,  the  effete  Eastern  Empire 
was  incapable  of  resisting  the  onset  of  the 
Moslems,  restored  from  apparent  decay 
by  the  accession  of  the  Ottomans,  or 
Turks,  a  wild  highland  tribe,  originally 
inhabiting  the  mountain  recesses  of  Asia. 
Amurath  made  Adrianople  his  capital; 
and  although  Sultan  Bajazet  was  deviated 
by  Tamerlane  —  that  scourge  of  Asia — 
the  check  was  only  temporary.  A  mourn- 
ful interest  attaches  to  the  last  siege  of 
Constantinople  under  Mohammed  11. 
Cruel,  bloodthirsty,  and  licentious  as  that 
prince  was,  the  conquest  of  the  Eastern 
capital  amounted  almost  to  a  passion  with 
him.  An  apostate  engineer  furnished  him 
with  artillery  of  tremendous  caliber.  The 
siege  began  on  the  6th  of  April,  1463. 
Within  the  city  the  courage  of  despair 
prevailed.  Palffiolo^s,  the  last  of  the 
Constantines,  for  a  time  rose  to  the  digni- 
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ty  of  his  situation.  But  against  such 
tremendous  odds,  the  devices  of  art  and 
the  determination  of  bravery  were  equally 
unavailing.  The  final  assault  took  place 
on  the  29th  of  May,  by  a  host  which  for 
closeness  and  continuity  has  been  compa- 
red to  a  twined  or  twisted  thread.  The 
undisciplined  multitude  of  stragglers  was 
first  brought  forward  to  exhaust  the  re- 
sources and  the  strength  of  the  garrison. 
At  each  foremost  place  of  danger  the 
Emperor  himself  was  found,  rallying  liis 
soldiers  by  word  and  example.  But  the 
defection  of  the  wounded  Genoese  com- 
mander of  the  city,  and  after  him  of  most 
of  his  Italian  countrymen,  speedily  decid- 
ed the  fate  of  the  day.  Palieologus  found 
a  soldier's  death.  Constantinople  was 
surrendered  to  the  lust  of  the  soldiery, 
and  the  church  of  St.  Sophia,  in  which 
fervent  preachers  had  so  oft  poured  forth 
their  warnings  and  admonitions,  became 
the  cathed ral  of  Mohammedanism.  From 
Turkey  the  Sultans  continued  to  menace 
and  molest  Austria  and  Germany  by  in- 
roads into  Hungary,  till  their  power  was 
finally  broken  under  the  walls  of  Vienna 
by  John  Sobieski,  the  heroic  Polish 
leader. 

It  is  another  and  more  difficult  task  to 
indicate  the  means  by  which  the  Saracens 
were  enabled  to  preserve  their  rule  in  so 
many  and  widely  distant  countries.  While 
devoutly  acknowledging  that  these  provi- 
dential judgments  upon  the  Eastern  Em- 
pire were  caused  by  the  unfaithfulness  of 
the  Church  and  the  sins  of  the  people, 
and  while  acknowledging  that  by  abolish- 
ing many  a  long  cherished  system  of  idol- 
atry, the  Koran  may,  in  a  certain  sense, 
prove  a  schoolmaster  unto  Christ,  the  his- 
torian feels  that  a  more  accurate  analysis 
of  the  secondary  causes  of  so  strange  a 
phenomenon  is  requisite.  Without  doubt, 
the  nominal  Christians  of  the  Greek  Em- 
pire had,  in  great  measure,  lost  all  that 
entitled  them  to  the  name  of  a  church. 
The  profligacy  and  dissoluteness  of  the 
people,  the  ambition,  disputatiousness, 
and  servility  of  the  clergy,  the  dead  for- 
malism and  vain  wrangling  which  they 
introduced,  had  long  deprived  the  salt  of 
all  its  savor.  They  had  not  vigor  to  op- 
pose the  martial  ardor  of  the  Arabs,  nor 
conviction  to  resist  the  burning  fanaticism 
of  the  Moslems.  To  many  of  these  reli- 
gionists it  was  but  the  change  of  a  mys 
terious  symbol  for  a  creed,  m  most  res- 
pects, of  cold  rationality;  but  which,  in- 


stead of  fasts  and  abstinences,  indolged 
its  adherents  with  every  sensual  gratifica- 
tion. If  to  them  the  alternative  was  pre- 
sented of  martyrdom,  or  even  perseoution, 
and  Islamism,  with  all  its  advantages,  the 
choice  would,  in  few  instances,  be  diflScult. 
Besides,  every  person  dissatisfied  from 
any  cause,  would  naturally  join  the  Mos- 
lems ;  while  the  numerous  progeny  of 
Saracens,  by  Christian  mothers,  espoused 
the  creed  of  their  fathers.  It  must  always 
be  borne  in  mind  that  the  religion  of  the 
Mohammedans  formed,  if  not  the  motive, 
at  least  the  pretext  of  their  expediticms, 
and  that  thus  each  acquisition  made  was, 
in  reality,  a  politico-religious  conquest. 
The  sword  and  the  Koran  went  together ; 
and  while  other  creeds  were,  indeed,  tot 
crated  on  payment  of  tribute,  the  commu- 
nities adheiing  to  them  were  despised  and 
oppressed.  l*hus  each  province  gained 
was  bound  to  the  throne  of  the  caliphs  by 
the  strongest  of  all  ties — ^that  of  a  com- 
mon religion,  of  the  most  fanatical  and 
exclusive  character.  But  the  reasoning 
which  we  have  just  employed  will  scarce- 
ly explain  the  fact,  that  to  this  day  Mo- 
hammedanism is  quietly,  but  rapidly, 
spreading  by  peaceful  means,  especially 
in  regions  distant,  and  not  much  known 
to  Europeans.  In  the  East,  the  Malay 
race  has  adopted  the  Kor&n  within  the 
last  few  centuries.  Borneo  is  intensely 
Mohammedan,  and  Moslem  missions  are 
said  to  be  established  even  in  China.  Bat 
it  is  chiefly  in  the  interior  of  Africa,  in 
Soodan  and  Ilussa,  the  great  kingdom  of 
the  Felatahs,  and  in  the  kingdoms  of 
Ghana,  Tokrur  Bussa,  Berissa,  Wawa, 
and  Kiama,  that  Mohammedanism  has 
made  its  latest  acquisitions.  It  is  the  re- 
ligion of  Timbuctoo.  A  century  ago  a 
few  Mohammedans  settled  in  Mandmgo- 
land ;  and  by  dint  of  schools  and  preach- 
ing, the  whole  country  has  become  theirs. 
Ever  and  again  our  scientific  and  religions 
missions  are  brought  into  contact  with  this 
Moslem  propaganda:  every  year,  fresb 
pagan  tribes  in  the  interior  of  Africa  are 
added  to  the  disciples  of  the  prophet. 
Tlie  Ghala  tribes  are  gradually  converted, 
and  in  Malabar  the  Kordn  is  rapidly 
spreading.  These  results  can  only  be  at- 
tributed, humanly  speaking,  to  Uie  seal 
of  the  Arab  missionaries,  and  to  the  in- 
herent superiority  of  Islam  over  thepagan 
abominations  which  it  displaces.  Ilat  on 
these  progresses  of  Mohammedanism  we 
probably  require  yet  more  ample  and  de- 
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tailed  data  to  enable  us  to  draw  satisfao 
tory  inferences. 

From  this  we  turn  to  another  and  very 
different  picture.     While  Mohammedan- 
ism is  extending  to  distant  provinces,  tlie 
Euphrates  is  undoubtedly  drying  up  at  its 
sources.     The  story  of  the  sick  man  is, 
after  all,  not  so  much  of  a  parable.     With 
almost  boundless  resources  at  its  disposal, 
with  provinces  which,  properly  cultivated, 
would  yield  inexhaustible  wealth;  with 
an  ample  seaboard,  and  the  finest  harbor 
in  the  world ;  with  all  the  advantages  of 
European  and  Asiatic  possession,  of  soil 
and  chmate,  the  Turkish  Empire  is  rapid- 
ly decaying.     In  Europe  its  sovereignty 
over  rebellious  tribes  is,  to  say  the  least, 
very  precarious.     In  Asia  it  is  only  strong 
enough  to  render  improvement  impossi- 
ble, but  not  to  resist  even  those  maraud- 
ing Beduins,  who  are  rapidly  depopulat- 
ing Palestine,  and  whom  a  comparatively 
small  number  of  soldiei*s  might  easily  con- 
trol.    The  internal  feuds,  the  financial  dif- 
llcultie.s,  and  the  utter  impotence  of  the 
government,  are  rapidly  destroving  the 
remaining  vitality  of  the   Empn-e.     We 
Hpeak  not  from  hearsay,  but  from  person- 
al observation,  when  we  state  it  as  our 
conviction  that  the  revival  or  continuance 
of  the  Moslen  power  is  an  impossibility. 
"We  are  aware  that,  under  proper  leaders, 
^he  Turkish  army  has  in  the  late  war  sus- 
tained the  onset  of  their  Muscovite  oppo- 
i^ents ;  but  to  judge  from  the  defense  of 
s*   fortress,  or  from  a    few  well-devised 
strategic  movements,  the  state  of  these 
forces  was  an  utter  fallacy.     We  know 
ti.hat  the  army  is   entirely   demoralized, 
that  it  is  badly  disciplined,  worse  officer- 
ed, and  still  worse  spirited ;  and  that  in 
^Dpen  and  fair  fight  it  would  never  stand 
sxgainst    even   a  much   inferior   foe,      A 
similar  remark  applies  to   all  the  other 
Tjranches  of  the  public  service ;  corrup- 
tion, venality,  bigotry,  ignorance,  and  in- 
C3:ipacity   reign   supreme.     The    Turkish 
Umpire  could  only  be  saved  by  a  revival 
of  the  spirit  in  which  it  first  originated, 
^or  is  any  progress  towards  European 
civilization  or  improvement — at  least,  of 
a  genuine  and  lasting  character — conceiv- 
able.    Modern  inventions^,  arrangements, 
and  manners  may  be  imported,  but  Islam- 
ism  is  of  purely  native  growth — a  thing 
entirely  sui  generis,  and  resistance  to  all 
that  is  without  is  one  of  its  leading  cha- 
racteristics.    If  European  civilization  be- 
gcunc  naturalized  in  Tin*key,  the  Empire 


would  necessarily  cease  to  be  Mohamme- 
dan. Nor  does  the  prospect  of  transfer- 
ring the  rule  to  the  Christian  populations 
in  European  Turkey,  inspire  us  with  great- 
er hope.  For  the  most  part,  these  races 
are  equally  if  not  more  degenerate  than 
their  Turkish  rulers.  Dark  as  is  the  fu- 
ture of  that  country,  we  feel  as  if  Turkey 
would  go  down  suddenly  amidst  the  con- 
vulsion of  nations ;  it  can  not  be  reformed, 
and  it  may  not  be  partitioned — at  least, 
till  it  has  become  the  battle-field  of  peo- 
ples. 

But  while  the  political  prospects  of  the 
country  are  thus  unpromising,  happy  and 
successful  efforts  have  of  late  been  made 
to  introduce  the  light  of  a  pure  Christi- 
anity among  the  various  races  of  that 
Empire.  A  chain  of  missions  extends 
from  its  northernmost  boundary  through 
Wallachia,  Bulgaria,  Roumelia,  to  Asia 
Minor,  Palestine,  Syria,  and  the  ancient 
capital  of  Haroun-al-Rashid.  The  high- 
landers  of  Khurdistan,  the  inhabitants  of 
Armenia,  and  the  settlers  in  Ur  of  the 
Chaldees,  have  again  the  Gospel  brought 
to  them ;  native  churches  are  being  plant- 
ed, native  ministers  ordained,  schools 
founded,  and  printing-presses  introduced. 
These  successes  are  mainly  due  to  the 
indefatigable  zeal  and  self-denying  labora 
of  those  best  of  modern  missionaries — the 
Americans.  From  the  latest  report  of  the 
Aid  Society  established  in  this  country, 
we  learn  that  the  number  of  their  mission- 
aries amounts  to  140,  that  of  native  assis- 
tants to  264,  that  of  stations  to  111,  of 
churches  to  42,  of  nominal  Protestants  to 
6958,  of  church  members  to  1586,  and  of 
day-scholars  to  4500.  From  every  station 
considerable  progress  is  reported.  A 
work  of  thorough  reformation  is  progress- 
ing with  great  rapidity  in  the  Nestorian, 
the  Armenian,  and  the  Greek  churches ; 
while  of  late  the  Mohammedan  population 
itself  has  also  been  reached.  If  we  may 
venture  to  take  in  its  literality  one  of 
these  accounts,  a  whole  town  near  Trebi- 
zond,  with  a  population  of  40,000  males, 
has  cast  off  the  Mohammedan  faith,  which 
for  centuries  was  unwillingly  held,  and 
returned  to  the  religion  of  their  forefath- 
ers. But  be  this  as  it  may,  no  doubt  can 
be  entertained  that  there  is  a  number  of 
Christian  converts  among  the  Moslems, 
that  the  Bible  is  increasingly  circulating 
amongst  them,  and  that  many  have  re- 
jected the  Kordn  who  have  not  yet  learn- 
ed to  understand  or  to  receive  Christiani- 
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ty.  Our  hopes  of  tne  continued  progress 
of  tliis  work  are  in  great  measure  bound 
up  with  the  Hatti  Humaioun,  or  charter 
ot  religious  liberty,  lately  granted  by  the 
Sultan.  We  are  inclined  to  believe  that 
this  will  not  be  a  dead  letter,  but  that  its 
power  and  influence  will  be  increasingly 
felt.  For  this  inestimable  boon,  not  too 
dearly  purchased  even  by  the  blood  and 
treasure  spent  in  the  late  war,  Europe  is 
mainly  indebted  to  Lord  Stratford  de 
Redcliffe.  Foreig?i  jealousy  and  domestic 
ignorance  may  have  conspired  in  his  de- 
traction, but  every  unprejudiced  person 
acquainted  with  the  political,  social,  and 
religious  state  of  Turkey  will  admit  that 
in  him  England  possessed  one  of  her  most 
sagacious  statesmen,  and  Turkey  one  of 
her  wisest  and  best  friends. 

The  mention  of  Amci  ican  missions  leads 
us  to  notice — perhaps  some>vhat  tardily — 
the  work  which  we  have  placed  at  the 
head  of  this  article.  Its  main  object  is  to 
delineate  the  rise  sind  character  of  Mo- 
hammedanism. With  considerable  learn- 
ing Dr.  Arnold  traces  the  Kor&n  to  its 
origin  in  Jewish  and  Cliristian  legends, 
explains  and  refutes  its  teaching,  and  vin- 
dicates Christian  truth  and  dogma  from 
the  objections  and  aspersions  of  the  Mos- 
lems. In  some  respects,  however,  the 
book  is  open  to  criticism,  especially  from 
the  want  of  what  we  might  call  a  suffi- 
cient grasp  of  the  subject.  To  deny 
every  thing  good  and  great  about  Mo- 
hanmiedanism,  to  slight  or  ignore  its  cul- 
ture, to  connect  it  with  earlier  Christian 
heresies,  and  to  ascribe  the  utterances  of 


Mohammed  to  direct  saUinic  agency,  are, 
in  our  opinion,  nustakes  in  a  treatise  which 
we  would  gladly  see  placed  in  the  hands 
of  educated  Monammedan  yoaths,  especi- 
ally in  India.  We  have  also  felt  a  certain 
want  of  arrangement  which  may  render 
it  difficult  for  persons  unacquainted  with 
Mohammedanism  to  gain  a  consecutive 
historical  view  of  its  state  and  tenets  from 
these  pages.  From  one  so  able  as  cor 
author  we  should  gladly  have  heard  mare 
about  the  different  sects  of  Islam.  To 
occasional  slips  of  the  pen  we  will  not  ad- 
vert, satisfied  that  these  will,  on  revision, 
readily  occur  to  the  learned  author  him- 
self. Of  Dr.  Arnold's  proposal  to  estab- 
lish a  Missionary  Society  for  propagating 
the  Gospel  among  the  Mohammedans  we 
can  only  say  it  has  our  cordial  sympathy, 
provided  it  is  not  intended  in  any  way  to 
supersede  or  interfere  with  the  labors  of 
our  American  friends.  Surely  the  fifteen 
millions  of  our  Moslem  fellow-subjects  in 
India,  and  the  recent  events  in  that  c6mi- 
try,  constitute  a  loud  call  upon  the 
Churches  of  Britain  to  address  themselves 
to  this  work.  Some  such  undertaking  as 
that  which  presently  en^ges  the  attention 
of  the  two  English  Universities,  prayer- 
fully conmienced  and  believingly  sustain- 
ed, might  prove  a  source  of  moalcnlable 
blessing.  We  close  this  volume,  from 
which  we  have  derived  not  a  little  infor- 
mation, and  which  we  have  persned  with 
no  small  interest,  with  the  reoonunenda- 
tion  to  our  readers  speedily  to  make 
themselves  acquainted  with  its  valuaUe 
contents. 
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^*'E  pur  si  muove?^  What  if,  when 
starry  Galileo  uttered  these  memorable 
words  to  the  bigoted  and  unbelieving  In- 
quisitors, the  globe  had  moved,  not,  in- 
deed, in  the  sense  that  the  philosopher 
meant,  but  quaked  under  the  influence  of 
those  mysterious  and  unknown  causes 
which  produce  the  astounding  and  terrific 
phenomena  of  Earthquakes  ?  Then,  in- 
deed, the  skeptical  Jesuits  —  if  they  had 
not  been  whelmed  in  yawning  gulfs,  or 
crushed  beneath  falling  columns  —  might 
have  admitted  that  the  all-powerful  Being 
producing  such  phenomena  might  also 
cause  the  globe  to  reVolve.  And  it  is 
worthy  of  remark,  that  an  earthquake  of 
great  severity  occurred  in  Italy  during 
the  very  year  (1633)  in  which  Galileo  was 
brought  before  the  Inquisition  at  Rome. 
At  Mantua  and  Naples  much  damage  was 
done,  and  the  village  of  Nicolosi,  at  the 
foot  of  Etna,  was  totally  destroyed.  For 
Galileo,  a  bright  light  amidst  his  fellows, 
lived  in  an  age  when  storms  and  tempests, 
thunder  and  lightning,  flashing  meteors, 
and,  above  all,  volcanic  eruptions  and 
earthquakes,  were  regarded  either  as  in- 
struments of  punishment  or  as  awful  por- 
tents of  the  fall  of  kingdoms  or  the  de- 
struction of  tyrants.  Earthquakes  were 
especially  dreaded  on  account  of  their 
destructiveness.  "  We  know,  indeed," 
says  Butler,  in  his  Analogy  of  Religion^ 
"several  of  the  general  laws  of  matter, 
and  a  great  part  of  the  behavior  of  living 
agents  is  reducible  to  general  laws,  but 
we  know  nothing  in  a  manner  by  what 
laws  earthquakes  become  the  instruments 
of  destruction  to  mankind."  The  pro- 
gress of  science  and  education  has  strip- 
ped astronomical  phenomena  of  many  of 
the  superstitions  which  the  vulgar  and 
uneducated  attach  to  them.  The  light- 
ning has  been  controlled,  electricity  made 
to  obey  our  mandates,  and  storms  have 
been  brought  in  a  great  measure  under 
certain  well-established  physical  laws,  but 
it  is  only  very  recently  that  volcanic  and 
earthquake  phenomena  have  been  inves- 
tigated by  exact  science ;   and  although 


theory  and  speculation  must  still  enter 
largely  into  all  attempts  to  fathom  the 
cosmlcal  laws  connected  with  earthquakes, 
still  much  has  been  done  to  enable  us  to 
arrive  at  a  tolerably  just  knowledge  of  the 
nature  of  these  phenomena. 

Earthquakes  have  long  engaged  the 
attention  of  philosophers.  The  works  of 
Aristotle  and  Pliny  contain  many  passages 
and  allusions  to  them ;  and  innumerable 
books  and  tracts,  some  abounding  with 
extraordinaiy,  and  curious,  and  occasion- 
ally with  shrewd  speculations,  testify  how 
interesting  the  study  of  earthquake  phe- 
nomena has  always  been  considered. 

But,  numerous  as  these  investigations 
have  been,  it  is  equally  certain  that  the 
bibliography  of  earthquakes  is  singularly 
deficient  in  scientific  results  of  any  value, 
the  staple  of  earthquake  stoiies  being 
made  up  of  gossip  and  accidents  that 
befell  men,  animals,  and  buildings,  rather 
than  of  the  phenomena  themselves. 

This  loose  and  inconclusive  method  led 
the  Committee  of  the  British  Association 
for  the  Advancement  of  Science  to  devote 
a  sum  of  money  for  the  purpose  of  in- 
vestigating earthquake  phenomena,  and 
drawing  up  a  report  on  their  principal 
features.  The  labor  has  been  excessive, 
and  the  results,  for  which  we  are  mainly 
indebted  to  Mr.  Robert  Mallet,  F.R.S., 
are  extremely  interesting.  Four  valuable 
Reports  have  been  made.  The  last  con- 
sists of  a  large  volume  containing  records 
of  nearly  seven  thousand  earthquakes,  ob- 
served over  every  known  part  of  the 
globe,  both  on  land  and  ocean,  from  285 
years  B.C.  to  a.d.  1850. 

As  may  be  supposed,  the  records  of 
early  observed  earthquakes  do  not  present 
that  scientific  exactitude  desired  by  mo- 
dem physicists  anxious  to  explain  earth- 
quake phenomena;  but  nevertheless,  the 
great  mass  of  observations  has  enabled 
Mr.  Mallet  to  arrive,  by  careful  discus- 
sion, at  results  of  great  interest,  and  to 
him  are  we  mainly  indebted  for  the  &ot 
that  seismology  (from  aeiafiogy  an  earth- 
quake) has  become  an  exact  science. 
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Before,  however,  giving  any  account 
of  the  deductions  from  the  6831  recorded 
earthquakes,  we  purpose  laying  before  our 
readers  some  of  the  most  striking  pheno- 
mena noted  in  the  Catalogue. 

During  the  first  three  centuries  of  his- 
toric time  —  according  to  our  commonly 
accepted  chronology — there  are  no  earth- 
quake records;  and  while  between  a.c. 
1700  and  a.c.  1400  there  are  a  few  scat- 
tered facts,  there  is  again,  from  a.c.  1400 
to  A.c.  900,  nearly  a  period  of  five  hundred 
years  of  perfect  blank,  followed  again, 
with  a  few  exceptions,  by  another  blank 
from  A.c.  800  to  a.c.  600.  Even  in  the 
succeeding  century,  but  two  earthquakes 
are  recorded ;  so  that  in  fact,  records  of 
any  value  for  scientific  analysis  may  be  said 
to  commence  at  the  five  hundredth  year 
before  the  Christian  era. 

The  sacred  writings  abound  with  allu- 
sions  to  earthquakes  which  occasioned  the 
destruction  of  cities;  and  Thucydides, 
Tacitus,  Josephus,  Livy,  Pliny,  and  Julius 
Obsequcns,  make  frequent  mention  of 
disasters  arisuig  from  these  phenomena. 
Thus,  in  the  year  a.c.  33  an  earthquake 
occurred  in  Palestine,  by  which  thirty 
thousand  persons  were  killed.  Thirteen 
important  cities  were  destroyed  in  Asia 
Minor  six  years  before  the  Crucifixion  of 
our  Saviour;  and  Matthew,  Luke,  and 
Eusebius  have  told  us  how  the  earth 
quaked  d.uring  that  awful  tragedy.  Pass- 
ing on  to  the  fifth  century,  we  find  that 
the  whole  of  Europe  was  convulsed  about 
that  period.  In  the  year  446,  earth- 
quakes, which  lasted  six  months,  deso- 
lated the  greater  part  of  the  civilized 
world ;  and  in  494  Laodicea,  IIiera])olis, 
Tripolis,  and  Agathicum,  were  over- 
whelmed. In  the  middle  of  the  sixth 
century,  (562,)  bellowing  noises  proceed* 
ed  from  niountains  adjoining  the  Rhone, 
and  froni  the  Pyrenees,  followed  by  the 
falling  of  huge  rocks  and  subterranean 
commotions.  In  684  the  Japanese  pro- 
vince of  Josa  was  visited  by  a  terrible 
earthquake,  causing  great  destruction  of 
life,  and  the  loss  of  five  hundred  thousand 
acres  of  land,  which  sank  into  the  sea. 
In  801  the  Basilica  of  St.  Paul  at  Rome 
was  destroyed  by  an  earthquake  felt  over 
France,  Gcrmanv,  and  Italy.  In  842  the 
greater  part  of  trance  was  convulsed  by 
shocks,  attended  by  awful  subterranean 
noises ;  and  it  is  worthy  of  remark,  that 
on  this  occasion  we  have  the  first  record 
of  the  phenonienon  having  been  followed 


by  a  very  severe  epidemic,  of  wbioli  many 
persons  died.  In  859  we  read  that  up* 
wards  of  fifteen  hundred  houses  wero 
thrown  down  at  Antioch;  and  in  the 
following  year  Holland  was  greatly  ccm- 
vulscd,  and  one  of  the  mouths  of  tho 
Rhone  suddenly  closed.  The  latter  end 
of  the  ninth  century  witnessed  a  terrifio 
earthquake  in  India,  which  destroyed  ono 
hundred  and  eighty  thousand  peiions. 
This  was  preceded  by  an  eclipse  of  the 
sun,  the  falling  of  the  showers  of  black 
meteoric  stones,  and  followed  by  great 
storms.  In  1021  extensive  areas  in 
Southern  Germany,  and  especially  Ba- 
varia, were  devastated  by  an  earthquake, 
the  wells  were  troubled,  and  the  water  in 
many  became  red,  like  blood.  Great  m^ 
undations  were  produced  in  many  places, 
and  igneous  meteors  were  observed.  In 
1080  a  terrible  convulsion  was  felt  over 
England ;  houses  were  seen  to  leap  up- 
wards ;  fruit  trees  were  blasted ;  and  the 
harvest  was  not  gathered  until  the  thir- 
tieth November.  In  1158  the  Thames 
was  dried  up,  so  that  it  oould  be  passed 
dryshod;  and  in  1179  the  earth  in  Dur- 
ham  swelled  up  to  a  great  bight  from 
nine  in  the  morning  to  the  setting  of  the 
sun,  and  then  with  a  loud  noise  sank  down 
again,  leaving  pools  of  water  in  various 
places.  This,  however,  though  extremely 
severe,  was  far  exceeded  in  intenuty  by 
a  convulsion  in  April,  1185,  which  de- 
stroyed many  buildings  in  England,  in* 
eluding  Lincoln  Cathedral.  In  1848 
shocks  of  great  violence  during^ the  win* 
ter  months  desolated  Europe.  The  earth 
opened  in  different  places,  and  pestilential 
exhalations  came  forth.  A  rain  of  blood 
is  mentioned  as  having  fallen  in  several 
localities.  In  1505,  earthquakes  which 
lasted,  with  scarcely  any  intermission,  for 
four  weeks,  day  and  night,  occurred  in 
Cabul  and  Afghanistan.  The  earth  open- 
ed in  many  places,  and  closed  again,  after 
throwing  forth  water,  which  occupied  the 
place  of  dry  land.  Over  an  area  of  forty- 
nine  square  miles  the  surface  of  the  earth 
was  so  altered  and  disturbed  that  parts 
were  raised  as  high  as  an  elephant  above 
their  former  level,  and  then  sank  as  deeply 
below  it.  In  1580,  England,  and  enie- 
cially  Kent,  was  visited  by  a  terrime 
earthquake.  At  Sandwich,  the  sea  was 
so  much  agitated  that  the  ships  in  harbor 
were  dashed  against  one  another.  The 
same  happened  at  Dover.  The  great 
bells  at  Westminster  and  other  ]Maoes 
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tolled)  buildings  were  thrown  down,  and 
immense  damage  was  done.  It  is  record- 
ed, thfit  during  the  visitation  the  heavens 
were  serene^  and  the  air  quite  tranquil. 
in  1626,  thirty  towns  and  villages  in  the 
Keapolitan  territory  were  destroyed  by 
an  earthquake,  and  seventeen  thousand 
persons  lost  their  lives*  Clefts  opened  in 
the  ground,  lakes  were  dried  up,  rnoun^ 
tains  riven,  forests  overthrown,  and  jets 
of  water  and  mud  thrown  out  of  the  wellsi 
The  shock  was  accompanied  by  subter- 
ranean noises  and  a  smell  of  sulphur.  In 
1683  England  was  again  convulsed.  The 
shocks  were  particularly  violent  in  Ox- 
fordshire. Persons  on  the  Cherwell  felt 
the  boats, in  which  they  were  tremble 
beneath  them,  the  fish  rushed  about  in 
great  alarm,  and  articles  of  domestic  fur- 
niture were  moved  from  their  places. 
Many  persons  stated  that  they  saw  the 
i(piis  fatuus  before  the  earthquake.  The 
barometer  was  higher  than  it  had  been 
for  three  years.  In  1692  a  remarkable 
phenomenon  was  witnessed  in  Jamaica. 
The  island  rose  in  waves  like  the  sea,  and 
then  sank  a  little,  permanently.  At  Port 
Royal,  three  fourths  of  the  nouses  were 
thrown  down,  three  thousand  persons 
perished ;  and  a  piece  of  land  of  about 
one  thousand  acres  sank  into  the  sea.  A 
strange  accident  happened  to  an  inhabit- 
ant of  the  island.  He  was  precipitated 
into  one  of  the  fissures,  and  forcibly 
ejected,  uninjured,  by  a  second  shock. 
Thi9  year  seems  to  have  been  famous  for 
earthquakes  over  the  globe.  In  Sicily, 
forty-nine  towns  and  villages,  and  nine 
hundred  and  seventy-two  churches  and 
convents,  were  overthrown,  and  ninety- 
three  thousand  persons  lost  their  lives. 
The  earthquakes  were  accompanied  by 
fearful  eruptions  of  Etna,  Vesuvius  and 
Hecla.  Towards  the  close  of  the  seven- 
teenth century,  earthquakes  were  a^ain 
very  prevalent  in  Europe,  the  oscillations 
were  so  powerful  as  to  rock  people  in 
their  beds,  noises  similar  to  those  pro- 
duced by  grinding  stones  were  heard,  and 
great  damage  done. 

The  early  part  of  the  eighteenth  century 
was  also  marked  by  very  violent  earth- 
quakes. In  Japan  two  hundred  thousand 
persons  were  killed  in  1 703  ;  the  following 
year  the  south  of  Yorkshire  experienced 
violent  shocks ;  doors  and  furniture  were 
set  in  motion,  and  a  noise  like  the  sighing 
of  wind  was  heard,  though  the  air  was 
perfectly  calm.     The  shocks  were  pre- 
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ceded  by  a  violent  tempest.  In  Septem- 
ber, 1726,  Sicilv  was  again  devastated. 
A  great  part  of  Palermo  was  destroyed. 
Four  churches,  ten  palaces,  and  sixteen 
hundred  houses  were  thrown  down,  and 
six  thousand  persons  perished.  The  earth 
opened  and  threw  out  burning  sulphur 
and  red-hot  stones,  and  the  atmosphere 
appeared  as  if  on  fire.  The  great  earth- 
quake of  Lisbon,  which  occurred  on  the 
first  of  November,  1765,  was  preceded  by 
an  unusually  large  number  of  earthquakes 
in  Europe,  particularly  during  the  years 
1749  to  1 766.  In  1 760,  (March  nineteen,) 
the  earth  in  St.  James's  Park  and  else- 
where swelled  up  and  seemed  on  the 
point  of  opening.  Dogs  howled  dismaUy, 
fishes  threw  themselves  out  of  the  water ; 
one  person  is  recorded  to  have  been  turn- 
ed on  his  feet,  and  a  girl  had  her  arm 
broken.  This  earthquake,  and  another 
which  occurred  on  the  twentieth  of 
March,  tenified  the  inhabitants  of  Lon- 
don to  such  a  degree,  that  to  avoid  the 
fatal  effects  of  a  more  terrible  shock,  pre- 
dicted by  a  madman  for  the  eighth  of 
April  following,  thousands  of  persons, 
particularly  those  of  rank  and  fortune, 
passed  the  night  of  the  seventh  of  April 
m  their  carriages  and  in  tents  in  Hyde- 
park. 

A  great  number  of  strange  meteorolo- 
gical phenomena  are  recorded  as  having 
been  observed  in  October,  1766,  through- 
out Spain  and  Portugal.  Lideed,  for 
some  time  before  the  Lisbon  earthquake, 
accounts  of  halos  round  the  sun  and  moon, 
igneous  meteors,  alterations  in  well  and 
river  water,  which  generally  acquired  an 
ofiensive  odor,  besides  violent  thunder, 
lightning,  and  rain,  are  to  be  found  as 
having  occuiTed  in  almost  M  parts  of 
Europe.  These  phenomena,  however, 
were  most  remarkable  in  Spain,  where  the 
well-water  was  discolored,  rata  and  rep- 
tiles came  forth  from  their  holes  tenified, 
and  domestic  animals  were  frightened  and! 
uneasy. 

The  great  Lisbon  earthquake  was  first 
perceived  at  9.38  a.m.  The  convulsfon, 
one  of  the  most  violent  and  widely  ex- 
tended  on  record,  produced  terrible  effects* 
over  a  space  of  the  earth's  snifaoe  includ- 
ed between  Iceland  on  the  north,  Moga- 
dor,  in  Morocco,  on  the  south,  TOplitz,  in 
Bohemia,  on  the  east>  and  the  West-India 
Islands  on  the  west.  It  was  felt  in  the 
Alps,  on  the  shores  of  Sweden,  in  the 
West-Indies,  on  the  Lakes  in  Canada,,  in 
16 
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Ireland,  Thanngia,   and  Northern  Ger- 
many. Taking  the  area  convulsed  at  thirty- 
three  hundred  miles  long,  and  twenty- 
seven  hundred  miles  wide,  which  is  equal 
to  seven  million  five  hundred  thousand 
square  miles,  and  supposing  the  motion 
only  extended  to  a  depth  of  twenty  miles, 
there  must  have  been  one  hundred  and 
fifty  millions  of  cubic  miles  of  solid  matter 
put  in  motion,  a  mass  which  conveys  to 
the  mind  a  bewildering  conception  of  the 
enormous  power  of  tne  ori^ating  im- 
pulse.   Actual  shocks  were  not,  however, 
felt  over  the  whole  of  this  sur&ce ;  in  some 
places  agitation  of  the  water,  in  lakes, 
canals,  etc.,  being  the  only  sensible  effect 
produced.      The    center  of  disturbance 
seems  to  have  been  situated  beneath  the 
the  Atlantic  Ocean,  a  little  west  of  the 
coast  of  Portugal.     In  Portugal  itself  and 
especiallv  in  Lisbon,*  the  most  terrible 
destruction  took  place,  partly  owing,  of 
course,  to  its  contiguity  to  the  jieat  of 
volcanic  action,  and  partly  to  the  nature 
of  the  earth's  surface  at  that  place.    The 
shocks  appear  to  have  been  from  west  to 
east,  and  to  have  lasted  from  one  minute 
to  ten  minutes. 

The  calculated  rate  of  motion  of  the 
earth-wave  was  7055  feet  per  second;  at 
this  rate  the  equatorial  circumference  of 
the  earth  would  have  been  gone  round  in 
about  fortv-five  hours.  At  ten  o'clock  on 
the  same  day,  the  north-west  portion  of 
Africa  was  violently  convulsed ;  near  Mo- 
rocco a  mountain  opened  and  swallowed  a 
village  with  8000  or  10,000  people.  At 
11.30  Milan  was  shaken,  the  lamps  swung 
in  the  churches ;  and  about  the  same  time 
a  noise  like  that  of  a  great  wave  breaking 
on  the  shore  was  heard  in  Sweden  and 
Norway,  followed  by  shocks  which  shook 
the  furniture  in  the  houses.  The  springs 
in  the  Pyrenees  were  affected,  and  m  the 
Alps  some  wells  became  salt. 

The  latter  part  of  the  eigfiteenth  cen- 
tury was  marked  by  numerous  violent 
earthquakes.  On  the  twenty-seventh  of 
November,  1776,  the  Kentish  coast  expe- 
rienced several  shocks.    The  day  was  per- 

I  .  —'—  —  Ml  ■■■■! 

*  Sixty  thoaaand  persons  perished.  A  new  and 
splendid  quay,  with  its  massiTe  walls,  sunk  with 
all  the  multitades  upon  it  who  had  escaped  from 
their  falling  houses — went  down  in  a  moment  into 
the  yawning  chasm,  with  all  the  vessels  moored  at 
the  wharf,  and  never  rose.  In  1858,  we  made  a 
careful  Inspcctioa  of  the  locality,  and  examined 
the  marble  ruins  in  the  dty,  which  are  still  extant 
— Bo.  Ecnjficnc 


fectly  calm.     Furniture  was  moved  at 
Canterbury,  Dover,  and  Ashford.   Charoh 
bells   ranjr,    and    rumbling   noises  were 
heard.      In    January,    1780,    Sleilr  was 
again  convulsed,  and  Etna,  whioh  had 
been  tranquil  for  fourteen  years,  broke 
forth,  and  continued  in  violent  emption 
until  the  sixteenth  of  Jane,  acoompanied 
by  frifirhtful  noise.    At  Florence,  fjiena, 
and  Marseilles,  the  earth    rose    seven! 
times,  and  the  Mediterranean  and  Swiss 
lakes  were  agitated  in  varioos  localities. 
Passing  over  many  violent  earthquakes, 
we  come  to  the  year  1783,  when  a  fright- 
ful convulsion,  which  proved  fatal  to  forty 
thousand  persons,  desolated  Calabria  toad 
Sicily.    This  eaithquake,  anparalleled  for 
its  duration,  tor  it  may  be  sidd  to  have 
lasted  until  178G,  abounds  with  interesting 
phenomena.      Fortunately   for    scienee, 
these    phenomena    were    observed  with 
great  care  by  various  tmstworthy  per- 
sons, sent  by  the  King  of  Naples  to  the 
scene  of  the  disasters,  and  by  Sir  William 
Hamilton,  who  surveyed  the  country,  at 
considerable    porsonsil    risk,    before    the 
shocks  had  ceased.    The  earthquake  oom* 
menced  on  the  fifth  of  February,  and  be- 
tween that  period  and  the  endof  July  the 
most  violent    shocks  were  experieoced. 
The  subsequent  convulsions  were  com- 
paratiyely  slight.    All  the  towns  and  yU- 
lages  in  Calabria  were  shaken  with  tire- 
mendous  violence.    At  first  those  built  op 
loose  detrital  foundations  were  laid  low, 
while  others  situated  on  rocks,  though 
greatly  shaken,  for  the  most  part  remiiiied 
standing.    But  strange  to  say,  the  earth-. 
wave  in  March  produced  a  contrary  efieot^ 
The  ground  pawned  throughout  the  con- 
vulsed   district    in   a  frightful    manner. 
Statues  and  obelisks  were  twirled  on  their 
pedestals  to  such  a  degree  as  to  give  rise 
to  the  supposition  that  the  earth    bad 
undergone  a  twisting  movement.     Bat 
Mr.  Mallet,  with  greater  probabiUty,  ai^ 
serts  that  this  movement  of  the  stones 
arose  from  the  center  of  gravity  of  the 
body  lying  to  one  side  of  a  vertical  pl$ne 
in  the  line  of  shock;  and  this  is  pnrti^ 
confirmed  by  the  circumstance  that  al 
the  monastery  of  St.  Bruno  stones  were 
moved  horizontally  upon  lower   stonepi 
without  the  position  of  the  latter  being 
altered. 

The  sea  in  the  Straits  of  Meeuna  was 
violently  agitated,  the  quay  sank  fourteen 
incties  below  its  original  level,  and  (be 
houses  in  the  vicinity  werwriovoh  fiseored. 
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The  course  of  rivers  was  arrested  for  a 
moment,  and  then  renewed  with  such 
mlenGe  as  to  tear  away  every  obstruction. 
In  Calabria  the  darkness  was  so  great  that 
lights  were  obliged  to  be  used.  A  disa- 
greeable odor  was  very  perceptible.  Many 
perwrns  were  afflicted  by  nausea^  During 
the  violent  period  of  the  earthquake  the 
weather  was  still  and  gloomy,  and  Yesu- 
vias,  Stromboli,  and  Etna  were  perfectly 
quiet. 

In  the  winter  of  1797,  the  territory  of 
Quito  was  desolated  by  a  terrific  earth- 
quake. No  less  than  forty  thousan«l  per- 
sons are  said  to  have  been  destroyed  on 
this  occasion.  The  earthquake  was  pre- 
ceded by  loud  subterranean  noises.  The 
great  volcano  of  Tunguragua,  which  usu- 
ally acts  as  a  safety-valve  to  this  highly 
I^Qtonio  region,  became  still,  and  the 
smoke  of  Pacto,  another  volcano  seventy- 
five  leagues  distant,  disappeared  suddenly 
into  the  crater.  The  movements  of  trans- 
lation accompanying  this  and  other  earth- 
quakes in  South-America,  presented  strik- 
ing  and  most  complicated  phenomena. 
''Avenues  of  trees,"  says  Humboldt, 
**were  moved  without  being  uprooted, 
fidds  bearing  different  kinds  of  cultivation 
became  intermixed ;  and  articles  belong- 
ins*  to  one  house  were  found  among  the 
riuns  of  others  at  a  considerable  distance, 
a  discovery  which  gave  rise  to  some  per- 
plexing law-suits." 

The  winter  of  1803  was  attended  by 
nimerous  violent  earthquakes  in  Europe. 
On  the  thirteenth  December,  Mont  Blanc 
was  violentlv  shaken,  and  a  mass  of  ice 
one  hundi*ed  feet  in  hight  was  precipi- 
tated from  its  sides.  Shortly  after  this 
ocwnrrence,  the  Breven  mountains,  rising 
from  the  Valley  of  Chamouni,  suffered 
the  same  concussions,  and  great  masses  of 
rock  were  detached  and  rolled  into  the 
vale  below.  The  force  on  this  occasion 
mast  have  been  enormous  to  have  pro- 
dtioed  such  effects.  In  1816,  we  find  that 
Inverness  and  the  coimtry  round  for  one 
hiaildred  miles  suffered  considerably  from 
tat  earthquake.  The  spire  of  the  church 
Iras  greatly  shaken,  and  six  feet  at  the 
top  twisted  round,  so  that  the  angles  of 
the  octagon  coincided  witli  the  middle  of 
th^  &ce8  of  the  part  below.  Doors  swung 
to  and  fro.  Bells  rang.  The  water  of 
Loch  Levin  was  rendered  muddy.  Many 
-pcarsons  experienced  sickness.  Dogs 
howled,  and  birds  were  scared  from  their 
TOMlng^places. 


And  here  we  may  take  occasion  to  state 
that  the  Catalogue  contains  manv  records 
of  earthquakes  in  Scotland,  not  mdeed  in 
recent  years  accompanied  by  fatal  results, 
but  still  testifying  that  that  region  has 
been  frequently  visited  by  shocks.  And 
if  we  examine  a  geological  map  of  Scot- 
land we  find,  from  the  two  great  bands 
of  trappean  eruption,  that  the  northern 
part  of  our  island  was  once  a  veritable 
Terra  dd  Fuego  convulsed  by  fiery  depths. 
Worthy  of  remark,  too,  is  the  »fact,  that 
we  are  indebted  to  Plutonic  agencies  for 
those  picturesque  forms  that  charm  the 
tourist's  eye  in  Caledonia.  The  marvelous 
peaks  of  Skye,  and 

"Arthur's  craggy  bulk, 
That  dweller  of  the  air,  abrupt  and  lone," 

overhanging  Edinburgh,  were  brought 
foith  amidst  convulsive  earthquake  throes. 
Originally  a  molten  mass  that  came  hiss- 
ing from  the  deep,  amidst  the  rending  of 
rocks,  and  the  roaring  of  flames,  Arthur's 
Seat  cooled  down  into  that  picturesque 
form  from  the  tranquil  summit  of  which 
we  now  gaze  with  delight  on  the  broad 
landscape.  The  castle  of  Edinburgh  is 
built  on  another  elevation  born  amidst 
earthquake  paroxysms,  and  curiously 
enough,  precisely  where  the  Plutonic 
forces  raged  most,  upheaving  crests  and 
pinnacles  of  trap  rock,  there  history  in- 
forms us  human  warfare  has  been  most 
violent.  For,  on  their  commanding  emi- 
nences warriors  built  their  strongholds. 
The  castles  of  Stirling,  Dumbarton,  and 
Dirleton,  stand  on  trap  rocks,  and  the 
thunder  of  battle  was  heard  in  those  locali- 
ties which  in  distant  ages  rocked  under 
the  influence  of  earthquakes. 

Reverting  to  the  Catalogue  we  find 
that  in  1808  a  terrible  earthquake  in 
Catania  was  accompanied  by  the  unusual 
phenomenon  of  walls  opening  horizontally, 
so  that  the  light  of  the  moon  penetrated 
for  an  instant  before  the  fissures  closed. 

In  1811,  Carolina,  and  the  valleys  of 
the  Mississippi,  Ohio,  and  the  Arkansas, 
were  visited  by  a  tremendous  earthquake, 
remarkable  from  the  absence  of  volcanoes 
in  those  regions.  A  vast  area  was  affect- 
ed, many  persons  were  killed,  and  the 
effect  produced  on  the  trees,  as  the  earth- 
wave  passed  through  the  forests,  is  repre- 
sented as  very  extraordinary.  Although 
the  air  was  perfectly  still,  trees  were 
twisted  and  their  boughs  wrenched  off 
by  the  transit  of  the  earth-wave ;  others, 
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though  undisturbed,  were  killed;^  and 
when  Sir  C.  Lyell  visited  the  locality  in 
1846,  he  observed  that  zones  of  trees  af- 
fected by  the  earthquake  of  1811  were 
dead  and  leafless,  though  standing  erect 
and  entire. 

But  probably  no  earthquake  of  which 
we  have  any  record,  exhibits  the  tremen- 
dous volcanic  force  so  forcibly  as  that 
which  occurred  in  1822,  in  Cnili,  The 
center  of  disturbance  was  near  Valparaiso ; 
that  city  was  greatly  injured,  and  the 
coast  along  a  line  of  twelve  hundred  miles 
was  shaken.  But  a  more  wonderful  phe- 
nomenon was  the  permanent  elevation  of 
the  land  to  a  hight  of  between  two  and 
seven  feet  over  an  area  of  one  hundred 
thousand  square  miles,  or  within  one  sixth 
of  that  ot  Great  Britain  and  Ireland. 
Some  idea  of  the  force  exercised  to  ac- 
com])lish  this,  may  be  formed  from  a  cal- 
culation made  by  Sir  C.  Lyell,  that  the 
mass  uplifted  contained  fifty-seven  cubic 
miles  in  bulk,  equal  to  a  conical  mountain 
two  miles  high,  with  a  circumference  at 
the  base  of  nearly  thirty-three  miles— or, 
assuming  the  great  pyramid  of  Egypt  to 
weigh  six  million  tons,  the  mass  upheaved 
by  this  earthquake,  exceeded  the  weight 
of  one  hundred  thousand  pyramids.* 

Records  like  these  —  and  now  it  must 
be  borne  in  mind  we  are  no  longer  dealing 
with  doubtful  authorities  —  testify,  that 
however  much  other  physical  causes  which 
have  affected  our  globe  may  be  modified, 
earthG|uakes  still  are  mighty  agents  in 
changing  the  earth'«  crust,  and  the  terri- 
ble earthquake  in  the  Neapolitan  territory 
in  the  winter  of  1857-8,  attests  that  the 
subterranean  force  is  far  from  being  ex- 
hausted. This  earthquake  occurred  too 
recently  to  be  included  in  the  British  As- 
socuition  Rarthquake  Catalogue,  but  our 
article  would  be  incomplete  were  it  to  be 
omitted  from  the  list  ot  remarkable  earth- 
quake phenomena. 

The  tremendous  visitation  was  preced- 
ed by  subterranean  agitation.f    Vesuvius 


♦  See  Lyell't  PrineipUt  of  Oecloffy  for  further 
interesting  speealations  respecting  this  eartliqaake. 

f  We  spent  the  night  oi  August  2,  1849,  on  the 
summit  or  VesuTius.  It  was  trembling  and  shud- 
dering with  seeming  Agony.  We  leaned  our 
breast  on  the  high  rim  of  the  inner  cone  of  the 
crater  when  it  was  belching  up  melted  lava  many 
feet  above  our  heads.  A  nver  of  lava  was  poured 
out  on  the  eastern  side,  forming  a  lake  of  fire 
ft  mile  ond  a  half  long  ano  a  mile  wide,  glowing 
in  the  moon<b«Ams.— Ed  EcLEcna 


was  in  a  state  of  chrcniio  emptiM  ibr  two 
vears.  The  wells  of  Reslna  were  dried  vp 
m  the  autumn  of  1607.  Fetid  gBaeom 
exhalations  burst  IVom  the  strenniB  near 
Salandro,  the  wiaters  of  which  attained  a 
boiling  temperature.  The  atmospliere 
for  several  weeks  before  the  earthqnak^ 
was  unusually  calm,  and  a  light,  like  that 
proceeding  from  a  misty  moon,  was  sees 
m  places  where  the  carthqnak6  wai 
subsequently  extremelv  violent.  Dogs 
howled,  and  strange  hissing  souttds  were 
heard. 

Tho  first  decided  intimation  of  the  im- 
pending catastrophe  occurred  oo  the  ■er- 
enth  December,  when  a  slight  shoidE  threw 
down  the  cone  of  Vesnvins.  It  wM  Iicped, 
and  indeed  expected,  that  this  Vdoaao 
would,  as  of  old,  prove  a  mfetT^ve. 
But  in  place  of  the  gorgeona  pillar  of 
fire  that  dominated  the  cone  daring  tlie 
autumn,  nothing  now  appeared  bat  a 
wreath  of  smoke,  and  a  hunbent  flame 
which  lighted  Naples  with  a  snpermitQral 
glare,  a  convincing  proof  that  the  voleaoie 
energies  were  about  to  eitpend  their  ibfoes 
in  another  manner  and  direction. 

On  the  sixteenth  December,  at  ten 
P.M.,  the  inhabitants  of  the  Keapolitiib 
States  were  made  aware  that  the  terriUe 
enemy  was  at  their  doors.  Soon,  too 
soon,  the  ruin  came.  At  Naples,  the  fhr- 
niture  first,  tlien  the  walb,  and  next 
whole  houses  rocked,  while  bells  ranff: 
^^Terremuoto  —  ^erremtio^o,*' shrieked  the 
population,  as  they  rnshed  wildlr  raeKng 
mto  the  streets,  invoking  the  «d  of  their 
favorite  saints.  Then  came  the  fvpUea  or 
return  earth- wave  which  haried  tliem  with 
irresistible  force  against  the  totterhig 
walls,  occasioning  in  many  cases  inteiise 
sickness.  After  midnight  severd  other 
shocks  were  felt  in  the  city,  bat  aKlioagli 
the  wildest  panic  reigned,  daring  whfeh 
ruffians  profited  by  the  occasion  to  phni- 
der  the  deserted  houses  and  commit  out- 
rages, it  was  found  when  daylight  wUuiied 
that  no  life  had  been  lost,  and  that  the 
damage  to  bnildings  was  ooofined  to  stair- 
cases having  fallen,  and  widls  harfag  been 
fissured. 

But  although  Naples  thoa  eeeoped-— 
ascribed  by  the  saperstitioos  to  the  odief 
that  the  blood  of  St.  Jannarias  had  liqni- 
fied  of  its  own  accord — rain,  wido^qiread- 
ing,  terrible,  and  awfal  as  that  fMre- 
shadowed  in  the  Apocalypse,  fA  upon 
the  land.  Throughoat  the  provinoea,  and 
nearly  in  every  commane,  bmUHnigi  of  all 
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descriptions-  were^  whelmed  in  common 
destraction,  and  so  sudden  and  violent 
were  the  shocks,  that  thousands  of  human 
beings  had  not. time  to. escape  from  the 
houses  beneath  the  ruins  of  which  they 
were  buried.  In  Potenza,  a  town  of 
fifteen  thousand  inhabitants,  about  ninety 
miles  south-east  of  Naples,  not  a  house  re- 
mained in  a  habitable  state.  .  ^  Our  pens,^' 
say  the  writers  of  the  oiHcial  reports  of 
the  awful  calamity,  ^'  fall  in  terror  from 
our  hands  ;^^  and  no  wonder,  when  we  are 
assured  by  the  same  authorities  that  this 
terrible  and  wide^prcading  earthquake 
killed  upwards  of  thirty  thousand  human 
beings,  besides  injuring  thousands  who 
were  buried  beneath  the  ruins,  in  some 
cases  for  days  before  being  exhumed. 

The  phenomena  attending  this  tremen- 
dous visitation  were  most  remarkable. 
The  ground  in  many  districts  is  stated  to 
have  rolled  like  waves.  At  Resina  the 
entire  town  and  neighborhood  were  in  a 
state  of  vibration  from  ten  a.m.  to  5  p.h. 
on  the  thirtieth  December.  At  Naples, 
from  the  sixteenth  to  the  thirtieth  of 
that  month,  eighty-four  shocks  were  felt, 
and  these  would  in  all  probability  have 
been  attended  with  great  destruction  and 
loss  of  life  had  not  Vesuvius  opened  after 
the  sixteenth  December.  "  For  a  day  or 
two,V  says  a  spectator,  writing  from  Na- 
ples, "the  mountain  had  been  singularly 
undemonstrative,  but  on  the  very  night 
of  the  earthquake,  subsequent  to  the 
shocks,  a  new  vent  was  opened,  and  a 
greist  quantity  of  smoke  and  stones  was 
thrown  out.  A  few  days  after,  a  sound, 
as  of  a  violent  discharge  of  artillery,  was 
heard,  and  a  huge  column  of  8tont;s  was 
shot  up.  It  would  be  useless  to  speculate 
on  'what  might  have  been  the  conse- 
quences had  this  valve  not  been  opened ; 
Dut  one  fact  is  undeniable,  that  Naples 
has  escaped  with  shakings  of  the  houses.'* 

Mariners  at  sea  state  that  they  felt  the 
shocks  as  if  their  barks  had  struck  upon 
the  rocks;  others  as  if  they  had  been 
twil'led  suddenly  round  in  the  vortex  of  a 
whtrlpooL  The  effect  of  earthquakes 
upon  the  sea  has  been  much  studied  by 
Mr.  Mallet.  He  states  that  when  the 
'earth-wave  passes  under  the  deep  water 
of  the  ocean,  it  probably  shows  no  trace 
of  its  progress  at  the  sur£ice,  "but  as  it 
arrives  in  sounding,  and  gets  into  water 
more  and  more  shallow,  the  undulation  of 
the  bottom  the  crest  of  the  long,  flat- 
shaped  earth-wave  brings  along  with  it — 


carries  upon  its  back,  as  it  i^ere — a  cor. 
responding  aqueous  undulation,  slight, 
long,  and  flat,  upon  the  surface  of  the 
water.  This,  which  may  be  called  the 
forced  seanjoave  of  earthqusJces,  and  which 
has  no  proper  motion  of  its  own,  commu- 
nicates the  earthquake  shocks  to  ships  at 
sea,  as  if  they  had  struck  upon  a  rock;'' 

The  general  direction  of  the  earth-waves 
south-east  of  Naples  seems  to  have  been 
from  north  to  south,  crossed,  however, 
not  unfrequently,  by  other  waves  from 
east  to  west.  In  both  cases  the  waves 
recoiled,  producing  the  replica  or  return- 
shock,  involving  certain  destruction  to 
every  object  within  its  influence.  At 
Potenzo  the  motion  was  violently  undula- 
tory,  accompanied  by  vertical  and  leap- 
ing movements,  causing  furniture  to  bound 
upwards.  Mr.  Mallet,  who  was  commis- 
sioned by  the  Royal  Society  to  examine 
the  earth-shaken  provinces,  informs  us  that 
Saponara,  a  town  of  eight  thousand  inhab- 
itants which  experienced  return-shocks, 
was  absolutely  reduced  to  powder;  and 
photographs  executed  under  his  direc- 
tions show  in  many  instances  the  extraor- 
dinary apparent  vorticose  effect  of  the 
motion.  At  Padula  a  photograph  now 
before  us  represents  a  large  stone  statue 
of  the  Virgin  turned  on  its  pedestal ;  and 
lamps  and  chandeliers  suspended  from  the 
ceiling  were  in  many  instances  observed 
suddenly  to  swing  at  right  angles  to  their 
first  direction  of  motion.  Throughout 
extensive  areas  the  land  was  seamed  with 
deep  fissures  arising  from  landslips  or 
other  secondary  causes,  and  roads  were 
moved  two  hundred  feet  from  their  origi- 
nal positions. 

Although  the  earthquake  was  not  felt 
sensibly  at  Rome,  the  stoppage  of  several 
delicate  instruments  in  the  Observatory  of 
that  city,  leads  the  Rev.  Director,  Padre 
Secchi,  to  the  conclusion  that  the  earth- 
quake wave  passed  under  that  city.  Mr. 
Mallet  traced  it  north  of  N^iples,  until  the 
eflects  from  it  became  lost  in  the  alluvium 
near  Tcrracina ;  but  in  the  parallel  lime- 
stone hills  the  results  were  observable  as 
far  as  Sevmonta. 

It  would  be  easy  to  cite  additional  facts 
illustrating  the  damage  caused  by  this 
earthquake.  Enough,  howerer,  has  been 
said  to  show  that  the  phenomena  attend- 
ing it  were  of  the  most  awful  and  ruinous 
nature;  for  besides  the  destruction  to 
property  and  life,  the  catastrophe,  occur- 
ring as  it  did  in  mid-winter,  caused  the 
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poor  houseless  inhabitants,  who  were 
obliged  to  encamp  in  the  open  ground, 
great  additional  suffering,  further  ap^gra- 
vatcd  by  their  indolent  and  superstitious 
liabits.  No  wonder  that  the  Neapolitan 
dreads  the  winter  earthquake. 

We  have  now  given  tne  salient  pheno- 
mena observed  hi  connection  with  earth- 
quakes. All  are  wonderful,  many  most 
perplexing.  Let  us  now  see  what  results 
Mr.  Mallet  draws  from  the  records. 

Divided  by  chronological  periods,  it  ap- 
pears that  the  end  of  the  third  century 
first  gives  evidence  of  numerical  increase  ; 
and  earthquakes  seem  to  steadily  progress 
in  numbers  up  to  1850.  But  the  rapid 
and  vast  extension,  particularly  in  the  m*st 
half  of  the  nineteenth  century,  affords  no 
proof  that  there  has  been  a  corresponding, 
or  even  any,  increase  in  the  frequency  of 
earthquake  phenomena.  For,  as  the  Re- 
port truly  observes,  the  Catalogue  of 
JEhrthquakea  is  not  only  a  record  of  these 

J  phenomena,  but  also  of  the  advance  of 
luman  enterprise,  travel,  and  observation. 
Indeed,  to  assume  that  earthquake  dis- 
turbance has  been  continually  on  the  in- 
crease, would  be  to  contradict  all  the  ana- 
logies of  the  physics  of  our  globe.  These 
analogies  mi[^ht  lead  us  to  suppose  that, 
like  other  violent  presumed  periodical 
actions,  that  producmg  eai*thquakes  was 
becoming  feeble,  and  the  series  of  earth- 
quakes would  consequently  be  found  a 
converging  one.  Were  this  so,  however, 
to  any  considerable  extent,  we  should  not 
find  the  vast  expansions  of  results  which 
the  last  three  hundred  years  present. 
This  expansion,  it  is  believed,  just  keeps 
pace  with  that  of  contemporaneous  hu- 
man progress ;  for  the  increase  in  the 
number  of  recorded  earthquakes  always 
coincides  with  the  epochs  of  increased 
impulse  and  energy  in  human  enterprise. 
It  IS  therefore  pretty  certain  that  earth- 
quake action  has  remained  nearly  uniform 
tnroughout  historic  time;  thus  showing 
that  if  the  interior  of  our  globe  is  in  a 
liquid  or  melting  state,  the  cooling  pro- 
cess is  extremely  slow.  Earthquakes  do 
not  seem  in  any  part  of  the  world,  as  far 
as  originating  impulse  is  concerned,  to  be 
connected  with  the  superficial  character 
to  the  greatest  known  aepth  of  geological 
formations.  While  earthquake  waves  di- 
verge from  axial  lines  that  are  generally 
of  the  older  rock  formations,  and  often  of 
crystallino  igneous  rocks,  or  actively  vol- 
canic, they  penetrate  thence  formations  of 


every  age  and  sort,  and  are  ffirect  agents 
of  elevation. 

Viewing  as  a  whole,  and  at  a  ringle 
glance,  the  distribution  of  earthquake  en* 
ergy  over  the  entire  globe,  it  preeents, 
according  to  Mr.  Mallet,  a  vast  loopi  or 
band,  round  the  Pacific,  a  more  broken 
and  irregular  one  around  the  Atlantic, 
with  subdividing  bands,  and  a  broad  band 
stretching  across  Europe  and  Ana,  and 
uniting  them. 

Tims,  an  apparent  preponderance  of 
seismic  surface  seems  to  lie  about  the 
temperate  and  torrid  zones,  both  northern 
and  southern ;  but,  as  the  Report  ob- 
serves, extended  observation  is  ^et  re- 
quired in  high  latitudes,  and  partionlarly 
in  the  Antarctic  regions,  where  we  know 
violent  volcanic  force  exists,  before  it  can 
be  affirmed  that  there  is  a  real  preponder- 
ance extending  over  any  one  or  more 
great  climatic  bands  or  zones  of  the 
earth^s  surface. 

It  may,  however,  be  confidently  aammi- 
ed  that  there  are  few  parts  of  the  earth's 
crust  that  are  not  convulsed  by  earth- 
quakes. The  study  of  seismic  force  may 
indeed  be  said  to  concern  us  intimately ; 
for  though  wo  do  not  suffer  from  eaith- 
quakes  to  a  fatal  extent,  yet  th^  ooeor- 
rence  in  a  slight  degree  m  Scotland  *and 
the^  north  of  England  shows  that  Toleaiuc 
action  exists  beneath  Great  Brituii. 

The  remarkable  fiict  has  been  obsenred, 
that  earthquakes  are  more  prevalent  and 
violent  in  winter  than  during  summer. 

Taking  the  whole  of  Europe,  the  pre- 
ponderance of  earthquakes  durmg  winter 
is  very  marked,  the  CcUalogue  showbff 
that  during  fifteen  centuries  and  a  ha^ 
857  earthquakes  occurred  during  spring 
and  summer,  and  1165  during  antmhn 
and  winter.  Of  255  earthquakes  hi  "Ea^ 
land  and  Scotland,  44  occurred  during  ine 
spring  months,  58  during  the  sommer 
months,  79  during  the  autumn  mdiitha. 
and  74  during  the  winter  months*  And 
with  respect  to  earthquakes  in  tiie  Itilan 
peninsula,  it  is  recorded  that  in  sereral  in- 
stances no  alarm  was  felt  when  thej  broke 
out  during  summer,  while  those  in  winter 
inspired  the  greatest  terror.  The  Cfato* 
loffue  further  shows  that  earthquakea  aro 
more  numerous  and  violent  in  uioee  loeat 
ities  where  volcanoes  are  most  aetbre. 
The  connection  between  Tolcanio  and 
seismic  cfibrt  is  so  obvious,  althou^  the 
nature  of  tlie  connection  is  but  Bttle  nn- 
derstood,  that  we  are  quite  prejpo^efl'  to 
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find  that  the  most  violent  earthquakes 
have  occurred  precisely  where  volcanic 
centres  stand  close  in  rank.  An  earth- 
quake in  a  non-volcanic  region  may,  in 
^t)  be  viewed  as  an  uncompleted  effort 
to  establish. a  volcano.  The  forces  of  ex- 
plosion and  impulse  are  the  same  in  both ; 
they  differ  only  in  degree  of  energy,  or  in 
the  varying  sorts  and  degrees  of  resistance 
opposed  to  them. 

Stretching  in  a  vast  horse-shoe  convex 
to  the  south,  from  Burmah  and  Pegu,  and 
surrounding  the  great  island  of  Sonieo, 
with  an  intervening  belt  of  sea,  and  reach- 
ing round  to  Formosa  on  the  north-west, 
we  have  an  almost  continuous  girdle  of 
volcanoes  and  lofty  mountains.  Every 
island  of  the  group,  including  Java  and 
Sumatra,  is-sh^ucen  by  fonnidable  and  fre- 
quent earthquakes.  Nothing  even  in 
South- America  or  Mexico  appears  to  rival 
the  grandeur  of  volcanic  energy  and  sym- 
pathetic earthquake  action  of  that  region. 
In  1816  the  thundering  of  Tomboro,  in 
Sumbava,  was  heard  nearly  one  thousand 
miles  away,  (through  the  earth  no  doubt,) 
and  the  ashes  or  tufa-dust  floating  through 
the  air  converted  the  ordinary  light  of 
hoon  into  darkness  three  hundred  miles 
distant  in  Java,  and  were  precipitated  at 
sea  a  thousand  miles  from  the  point  of 
ejection,  while  vast  tracts  of  country,  with 
inhabited  towns,  suddenly  became  engulf- 
ed and  disappeared  during  periods  of 
eruption  which  may  be  said  to  have  been 
alniost  continuous. 

•  The  great  shock,  or  earth -wave,  ob- 
serves Mr.  Mallet,  is  a  true  undulation  of 
the  solid  crust  of  the  earth,  traveling  with 
immense  velocity  outwards  in  every  di- 
rection from  the  point  vertically  above 
the  center  of  impulse.  If  this  be  at  small 
depth  below  the  surface,  the  shock  will  be 
felt  principally  horizontally;  but  if  the 
origin  be  profound,  the  shock  will  be  felt 
more  or  less  vertically,  and  in  this  case 
two  distinct  waves  may  be  felt,  the  first 
due  to  the  originating  normal  wave,  the 
second  to  the  transversal  waves  vibrating 
at  right  angles  to  it. 

The  earth-wave,  as  observed  in  Europe, 
is  supposed  to  travel  from  W.  29  39'  N. 
to  E.  2®  39'  S.  The  velocity  or  transit  of 
the  earth-wave  or  shock  has  never  been 
precisely  ascertained,  but  it  is  computed 
with  great  probability  to  average  seven- 
teen hundred  and  sixty  feet  per  second. 
Humboldt,  a  high  authority  on  all  matters 
relating  to  telluric  phenomena,  states  the 


velocity  to  be  from  five  to  seven  geogra- 
phical (German)  miles  per  minute— equi- 
valent to  between  twenty  and  twenty- 
eight  statute  miles.  In  great  earthquakes, 
the  wave  traveling  at  the  rate  of  probably 
about  thirty  miles  per  minute,  takes  fre- 
quently ten  to  twenty  seconds  to  pass  a 
given  point. 

Grants  of  money  made  by  the  Royal 
Society  and  the  British  Association,  have 
enabled  Mr.  Mallet  to  make  a  great  num- 
ber of  experiments  on  the  velocity  of  the 
earth-wave  through  various  strata.  Can- 
isters and  casks  containing  powder  were 
sunk  in  the  earth  at  distances  varying 
from  half  a  mile  to  a  mile  from  each  other, 
and  it  was  found  that  the  seismocope  wave 

Csed  through  sand  at  the  rate  of  nine 
idred  and  sixty-five  feet  per  second,  and 
through  solid  granite  at  the  rate  of  sixteen 
hundred  and  sixty-one  feet  per  second. 

Want  of  observation  renders  it  of 
course  difiicult  to  arrive  at  any  just  con- 
clusion respecting  the  annual  number  of 
earthquakes  beneath  the  ocean,  but  mak- 
ing eveiy  allowance  for  imperfect  inform- 
ation, the  disparity  of  relative  numbers  is 
such  as  to  warrant  our  estimating,  with 
some  confidence,  that  the  seismical  energy 
is  manifested  with  much  greater  power, 
for  equal  areas,  upon  the  dry  land  than 
upon  the  ocean  bed. 

Contemporary  with  Mr.  Mallet's  valu- 
able and  mteresting  researches  are  those 
of  M.  Perrey,  who  was  the  first  to  notice' 
a  singular  connection  between  the  phases 
of  the  moon  and  earthquakes.  By  the 
analysis  of  various  catalogues  of  earth- 
quakes, he  deduces — 

1.  That  earthquakes  occur  more  fire- 
quently  at  the  periods  of  new  and  full 
moon. 

2.  That  their  frequency  increases  ajb  the 
perigee  and  diminishes  at  the  apogee  of 
the  moon. 

3.  That  shocks  of  earth(][uake  ar^  more 
frequent  when  the  moon  is  near  the  mcs* 
ridian  than  when  she '  is  ninety  degrees 
aMW  from  it. 

These  conclusions  point  to  the  existence' 
of  a  ten*estrial  as  well  as  an  oceanic  tide. 
The  theory  was  so  novel  as  to  lead  thie 
French  Academy  to  appoint  a  cottimissioh 
to  report  upon  it.  Among  the  members 
was  the  late  M.  Arago,  and  here  is  their 
explanation  of  M.  Perrey's  views : 

"If,  as  is  generally  bdieved  ip  the  present 
day,  the  interior  of  die  earth  is,  owing  to  its 
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high  temperature,  in  a  liquid  or  melted  state, 
and  if  the  globe  has  but  a  comparatively  thin 
solid  crust,  the  interior  beinjj  deprived  of  solid- 
ity is  compelled  to  yield,  like  the  superficial 
mass  of  the  ocean  waters,  to  the  attractive  force 
exercised  by  the  sun  and  moon,  and  it  acquires 
a  tendency  to  swell  out  in  the  direction  (k  the 
rays  of  these  two  bodies;  but  this  tendency 
meets  with  a  resistance  in  the  rigiditjr  of  the 
solid  crust,  which  occasions  shocks  and  fractures 
of  the  latter.  The  intensity  of  this  force  varies, 
like  the  tides,  according  to  the  relative  position 
of  the  sun  and  moon,  and  consequently  accord- 
ing to  the  moon*s  age ;  and  we  must  also  ob- 
serve that  as  the  tides  ebb  and  flow  twice  in  the 
course  of  a  lunar  day,  at  those  hours  which 
agree  with  the  passing  of  the  moon  over  the 
meridian,  so  the  direction  of  the  attraction  ex- 
ercised upon  a  point  of  the  interior  globe  must 
change  twice  a  day,  according  as  the  point 
recedes  or  approaches  the  mendian,  the  plane 
of  which  passes  through  the  center  of  the  moon. 
Without  entering  into  longer  details,  we  can 
easily  conceive  that  if  the  fusion  of  the  interior 
mass  of  the  globe  plays  a  part  among  the  causes 
of  carthouakes,  then  its  influence  may  become 
evident  by  a  necessary  connection,  capable  of 
observation,  betiu'een  the  occurrence  of  earth- 
quakes and  the  circumstances  which  modify  the 
inoon*s  action  upon  the  entire  globe,  or  upon  a 
portion  of  it — ^namely,  its  angular  distance  from 
the  sun,  its  real  distance  from  the  earth,  and  its 
angular  distance  from  the  meridian  of  the  place, 
or,  in  other  words,  the  moon^s  age,  the  time  of 
perihelion,  and  the  hour  of  the  lunar  day.^' 

Another  hypothesis  connects  magnetism 
with  earthquakes.  The  magnet  is  known 
to  be  periodically  affected  in  a  very  ex- 
traordinary manner ;  magnetic  storms,  as 
they  arc  called,  recurring  at  the  same 
hours.  We  also  know  that  magnetism 
has  a  wonderful  apparent  connection  with 
solar  spots,  which  increase  and  diminish 
with  a  periodicity  due  probably  to  some 
occult  cosmical  law ;  and  thus  while  it  is 
found  that  the  sun,  moon,  and  our  earth 
are  in  direct  physical  relation  to  each 
other,  and  all  are  apparently  affected  by 
magnetism  —  for  our  satellite  has  a  mag- 
netic influence  on  our  planet  —  then  it  is 
not,  perhaps,  too  much  to  say  that  mag- 
netism may  affect  eaithquakes,  and  that 
the  latter  may  obey  some  unknown  mag- 
netic law.  At  tfie  same  time,  while  Hum- 
boldt was  willing  to  concede  the  possibil- 
ity of  there  being  a  connection  between 
magnetic  currents  and  earthquakes,  he 
has  placed  on  record  in  Cosmos  that  dur- 
ing the  time  he  spent  in  South-America 
he  only  once  found  that  the  magnetical 
inclination  decreased  during  an  earth- 
quake.   This  was  in  1709,  aller  a  violent 


earthquake  at  Camana,  when  the  indinar 
tion  was  diminished  ninety  oenteslnial 
minutes,  or  nearly  a  whole  degree.  Dur- 
ing the  three  years  subsequent  to  1790 
that  he  passed  in  South-America,  he  states 
that  he  never  again  met  with  a  sudden 
alteration  of  the  magnetic  indinatioa 
which  ho  could  ascribe  to  earthquake 
phenomena,  various  as  were  the  directions 
in  which  the  nndulatory  movement  of  the 
terrestrial  strata  was  propagated. 

Passing  from  the  regions  of  theory  to 
those  of  fact,  the  observations  that  have 
been  made  lead  Mr.  Mallet  to  the  condn- 
sion  that  the  true  definition  of  an  earth- 
quake is,  the  transit  of  a  wave  of  elastic 
compression  in  any  direction  from  verti- 
cally upwards  to  horizontally  in  any  aa- 
muth,  through  the  surface  and  crust  of 
the  earth  from  any  center  of  impulse,  or 
from  more  than  one,  and  which  may  be 
attended  with  tidal  and  round  waves  de- 
pendent upon  the  former,  and  upon  cir- 
cumstances of  position  as  to  sea  and  land. 

Besides  the  mghtful  devastation  caused 
by  earthquakes  at  the  time  of  their  oc- 
currence, they  have  considerable  effect  on 
the  outward  form  of  our  globe.  Thus 
the  rising  of  the  earth's  crust  between 
Gothenburg  and  the  North  Cape,  at  the 
rate  of  five  feet  in  a  century,  is  believed 
to  be  due  to  seismic  influence ;  while,  on 
the  other  hand,  the  depression  of  the  land 
on  the  west  coast  of  Greenland  and  Den- 
mark and  the  Faroe  Islands,  proceeds 
from  the  same  cause.  It  is  also  supposed 
that  there  are  great  areas  of  gradual  snb- 
sidence  beneath  the  Fadfic.  A  map  ao» 
companving  the  Earthquake  Catalogue^ 
shows  that  the  bands  or  zones  of  probable 
depression  are  near  the  great  seats  of  vot 
canic  activitv,  and  that  the  latter  have 
generally  subsiding  areas  at  more  than 
one  side.  Thus,  in  the  Facific,  the  blue 
band  is  along  the  great  volcanic  girdle 
from  Celebes  to  New-Zealand,  and  thence 
stretches  between  the  line  of  sub  oceanie 
volcanic  girdles  from  the  New-Hebrides 
to  the  Marquesas.  And  again,  the  great 
volcanic  horse-shoe  girdle  of  Sumbava  is 
between  the  area  of  subsidence  in  the 
China  Sea,  north  of  Borneo,  and  the  blue 
coral  bands  north  of  Australia,  which 
whole  continent,  or  at  least  its  western 
and  northern  parts,  may  probably  be  sub> 
siding  also. 

From  the  observations  hitherto  made^ 
Mr.  Mallet  considers  that  general  hori- 
zontal directions  of  seismic   mxrremHA 
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upon  large  tracts  of  the  earth's  surface 
do  not  exist.  Indeed  the  apparent  terri- 
ble twisting  motion  occasioned  by  the 
crossing  of  horizontal  waves,  is  one  of  the 
most  common  features  of  earthquake  phe- 
nomena. This  is  the  motion  producing 
the  nausea  which  has  been  felt  by  human 
beings  and  also  by  some  domestio  animals. 
Although  this  consequence  has  been  ques 
tioned,  the  &ct,  as  respects  man,  admits 
of  no  doubt.  Mr.  Mallet  has  direct  tes- 
timony of  persons  having  been  suddenly 
awakened  by  an  earthquake,  and  imme- 
diately suffering  nausea,  amounting  in 
many  instances  to  vomiting,  and  in  the 
late  earthquake  at  Naples  many  instances 
were  related  to  Mr.  Mallet  of  persons  hav- 
ing been  made  sick  by  the  shocks. 

The  general  conclusions  deducible  from 
the  observations,  are  thus  summed  up  in 
the  report : 

1.  *'The  superficial  distribution  of  seis- 
mic influence  over  existing  terrestrial 
space,  does  not  follow  the  law  of  distribu- 
tion in  hbtoric  time,  and  is  not  one  of 
uniformity.  There  is  this  resemblance, 
which,  however,  is  not  a  true  analogy; 
that,  as  the  distribution  is  paroxysmal  in 
time,  so  it  is  local  in  space. 

2.  "  The  normal  tvpe  of  superficial  dis- 
tribution, is  that  of  bands  of  variable  and 
of  great  breadth,  with  sensible  seismic  in- 
fluence extending  from  6®  to  16^  in  width 
transversely. 

3.  "  These  bands  very  generally  follow 
the  lines  of  elevation  which  mark  and  di- 
vide the  great  oceanic  or  ten-a-oceanic 
basins  of  the  earth's  surface. 

4.  "And  in  so  far  as  these  are  fre- 
quently the  lines  of  mountain  chains,  and 
these  latter  those  of  volcanic  vents,  so 
the  seismic  bands  are  found  to  follow 
them  likewise. 

6.  "  Although  the  sensible  influence  is 
generally  limited  to  the  average  width  of 
the  seismic  band,  paroxysmal  efforts  are 
occasionally  propagated  to  great  super- 
ficial distances  beyond  it. 

6.  "  The  sensible  width  of  the  seismic 
band  depends  upon  the  energy  developed, 
and  upon  the  accidental  geologic  and  to- 
pographic conditions  at  each  point  along 
its  entire  length. 

*J,  "Earthquake  energy  may  become 
sensible  at  any  point  of  the  earth's  sur- 
face, its  efforts  being,  however,  greater 
and  more  frequent  aS  the  great  volcanic 
lines  of  activity  are  approached. 

8.  "The  surfaces  ot  smallest  or  of  no 


kuQwn  disturbance,  are  the  central  areas 
of  great  oceanic  or  terra-oceanic  basins  or 
saucers,  and  the  greater  islands  existing 
in  shallow  seas." 

Mr.  Mallet  justly  observes  that  it  is 
much  to  be  regretted  that  the  scientific 
departments  and  bodies  of  the  chief  civil- 
ized countries  do  not  unite  and  agree 
upon  some  uniform  system  for  observing 
earthquakes,  in  order  that  the  records 
ndght  be  transmitted  to  some  assigned 
locality  for  discussion.  For  until  some 
system  of  this  kind  be  adopted,  it  would 
be  hopeless  to  deduce  any  certain  laws 
from  earthquake  phenomena. 

In  the  mean  while,  Mr.  Mallet,  trusting 
that  something  of  this  kind  will  be  done, 
has  paid  great  attention  to  the  dynamics 
of  earthquakes,  and  the  present  Scvrth- 
quake  Catalogue  contsuns,  in  the  form  of 
an  appendix,  valuable  observations  upon 
instrumental  seismometry,  and  seismome- 
ters, upon  the  excellence  of  which  our 
future  knowledge  of  earthquakes  must  in 
a  great  measure  depend.  V  ery  great  in- 
genuity has  been  displayed  in  the  con- 
struction of  these  great  instruments, 
which  are  intended  to  show  surface  per- 
turbation and  the  passage  of  the  earth- 
wave.  So  exquisitely  sensitive  are  some 
seismometers  that,  like  the  trembling  peas 
on  the  tight  drumhead  which  tell  the  en- 
gineer of  insidious  mining  operations,  their 
slightest  movement  conveys  a  warning  of 
grave  import. 

The  study  of  earthquake  laws  is  of  the 
highest  interest  and  importance  to  geolo- 
gy and  terrestrial  physics,  and  as  the  in- 
formation contained  in  the  Earthquake 
Catalogue  is  not  generally  accessible,  Mr. 
Mallet  has  rendered  good  service  by  re- 
printing irom  the  third  edition  of  the  Ad- 
miralty  Manual  of  Scientific  Inquirt/y 
published  this  year,  his  contribution  On 
the  Observation  of  JSarthquake  Pheno- 
mena. With  this  earthquake  hand-book, 
as  it  may  be  called,  the  traveler  who  may 
happen  to  visit  the  great  seats  of  volcanic 
and  seismic  action  will  be  able,  by  follow- 
ing Mr.  Mallet's  lucid  instructions,  to  con- 
tribute largely  to  this  intersting  branch 
of  science.  We  may  also  state  that  Herr 
Yeltteles,  of  the  Imperial  Academy  of 
Vienna,  has  lately  published  some  verjr 
interesting  and  valuable  monographs  de- 
scriptive of  Hungarian  earthquakes  in  the 
Carpathian  chain,  which  throw  consider- 
able light  on  the  seismic  phenomena  ol 
that  region. 
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LIFE    AND    TIMES    OF    MADAME    R^CAMIER.* 


The  influence  of  females  is  felt  and  ac- 
knowledged in  all  civilized  and  Christian 
countries.  But  in  a  diflbrent  way.  In 
this  country,  for  instance,  where  we  have 
bright  examples  of  female  influence  in  the 
highest  position  in  the  land,  as  well  as  in 
society,  and  even  in  public  life,  still  it  is 
in  the  domestic  circle  that  womam  shines 
most.  She  is  there  in  what  we  accept  to 
be  her  legitimate  province,  and  she  reigns 
with  a  solY,  silken,  and  unchallenged  sway. 
An  English  home,  even  a  French  writer 
has  admitted,  is  all  that  there  is  that  is 
most,  complete,  most  delicate,  and  most 
touching  in  the  temple  dedicated  to  the 
fiunily  and  to  private  virtues.  In  France, 
again,  woman  is  more  given  to  afiairs 
than  in  England.  Owing  to  the  conscrip- 
tion of  most  able-bodied  men  in  the  lower 
classes,  she  does  the  work  of  the  other 
sex ;  owing  to  the  peculiar  habits  of  life 
of  the  men  of  the  middle  classes,  she  is 
also  more  frequently  at  the  head  of  an 
establishment  than  in  this  country ;  and 
owing  also  to  peculiarities  in  the  system 
of  matrimonial  alliances  among  the  higher 
classes — generally  speaking  mere  matters 
of  convenience  —  and  to  the  influence  of 
adopted  manners  and  customs,  ladies  of 
rank  or  fashion  live  £u*  more  in  public 
than  with  us.  Hence  it  has  happened 
that  the  fortuitous  union  of  many  qualities 
in  one  person — the  happy  combination  of 
beautv,  talents,  accomplishments,  and 
wealth  —  have  given  at  times  an  amount 
of  influence  to  a  lady  which  has  become 
so  great  as  almost  to  aflect  the  social  sys- 
tem, to  gather  together  all  the  different 
shades  of  politics,  all  the  talent  and  genius 
of  the  metropolis,  the  nobles  and  titled  of 
the  land,  and  to  give  umbrage  even  to  the 
ruling  jMjwcrs.  Such  were  the  Princesse 
de  Lieven,  Madame  de  Stael,  and  still 
more  especially  Madame  Recamier.  It  is 
scarcely  possible  to  conceive  in  this  coun- 
try the  influence  which  such  ladies*  salons 


*  SoHtenirM  et  CorreMwrndtmct  Hris  de»  Papiers 
dt  Madame  Recamier,    Two  Volt. 


have  had  in  France.  The  H6tel  de 
Longueville  centred  the  intri^es  of  the 
Regency,  and  that  of  Rambomllet  wuthe 
acknowledged  cradle  of  the  French  lan- 
guage. Moliere  certainly  indulged  his 
comic  vein  at  the  expense  of  thi^pnciwtu 
of  Madame  de  Rambouillet's  Mdon,  but 
among  them  were  Colbert  and  Comeille. 
In  more  modem  times,  the  salon  of 
Madame  Lebrun  took  precedence  before 
the  Revolution,  whilst  after  the  Revolii" 
tion  the  fragments  of  the  Directory  gather- 
ed together  in  the  salon  of  Madame  Gay. 
Tlie  Empire  was  represented  by  Madame 
la  Duchesse  d^Abrantes,  the  wife  of  Junot, 
and  significantly  enough,  the  descendant 
of  the  family  of  the  Comneni  perished  )n 
a  garret.  The  Restoration  was  represent- 
ed by  Madame  de  Recamier,  and  the  ad- 
vent of  the  younger  dynasty  by  a  host  of 
pretenders,  among  whom  Madame  Emile 
de  Girardin,  S^dame  Delpliine,  and 
others,  none  of  whom  achieved  the  sno- 
cess  of  the  great  ladies,  the  Dochesse  de 
Duras,  the  Comtesse  Baragnay  dllilliera, 
and  others  of  the  Restoration.  The  salon 
is  indeed  now  a  thing  of  the  past*  It  has 
broken  down  under  the  new  r^me  of 
equality.  The  Hotels  de  LongaeTille  and 
Rambouillet  have  given  way  to  the  inuie- 
rial  fusion  of  the  Louvre  andtheTuilenes. 
They  were  in  the  now  extinct  Rue  SMnt- 
Tliomas-du- Louvre,  with  the  hdtel  of 
Madame  de  Chevreuse,  ^*  Chevreuae  aax 
yeux  noyes,"  between  them.  The  obaer- 
ver  will  still  stay  his  course  for  a  vhQe  to 
ponder  over  the  lustre  of  bygone  days,  as 
he  thoughtfully  contemplates  that  modest- 
looking  nouse  which  adjoins  the  old  and 
mysterious  church  of  Saint- Germaiivdes- 
Prcs,  where  Gerard  held  his  brilliant  as- 
semblies ;  the  hotel  remains,  but  the  fire 
that  blazed  on  the  hearth  in  the  Bus 
Saint-Dominique  is  extinct;  but  to  no 
spot  in  Paris  do  more  interesting  reminif- 
cences  of  modem  times  perhaps  attach 
themselves  than  to  that  house  on  whose 
terrace  a  few  trees  still  survive  the  lovely 
hand  that  cherished  them  —  the  Abbsgre* 
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aoz-Bois  —  the  last  neBtling-place  of  the 
beautiful  Juliette,  the  queen  of  Parisian 
feminine  conquerors,  Madame  Kecamier. 

Jeatine-FraD<;oise-Julic-AdeIaTde  Ber- 
nard was  boni  at  Lyons  on  the  fourth  of 
December,  1777.  Her  father  was  a  nota- 
ry in  that  city,  and  both  her  parents  were 
remarkable  for  personal  advantages.  In 
1784  M,  Bernard  removed  to  Paris,  under 
the  patrona"^  of  the  Minister  I>e  Calonnc, 
who  gave  nim  an  appointment.  Little 
Juliette,  as  she  was  tlien  called,  waa  sent 
for  a  short  time  to  her  aunt's,  at  Ville- 
franche,  and  then  to  the  convent  of  the 
Desert,  at  Lyons.  | 

When  Juliette  left  school  to  join  lier 
parents  in  Paris,  she  already  gave  evi- 
dence of  HO  much  beauty,  that  her  mother, 
espedally  fond  of  dress,  devoted  a  great 
portion  of  her  time  to  setting  her  off  to 
advantage,  so  much  so  that  she  was  dis- 
tinguished by  the  especial  notice  of  royal- 
ty at  one  of  the  last  public  entertainments 
given  by  Louis  XVI.  at  Vers^lles.  Juli- 
ette was  not,  however,  a  mere  doll.  She 
was  proficient  in  her  studies,  and  especial- 
ly in  music,  playing  both  on  the  piano 
and  the  harp,  and  she  learned  to  sing 
under  Boleldien.  The  first-named  instru- 
ment continued  to  be  a  solace  to  her  in 
her  old  age,  when  Providence  had  afflicted 
her  with  blindness. 

Among  those  who  frequented  her 
Other's  house  was  M.  Jacques  R^camier, 
a  banker  of  Paris.  Struck  with  Juliette's 
beauty,  he  asked  her  in  marriage.  Juliette 
made  no  difficulties,  although  at  that  time 
M.  Recamier  waa  forty-two  years  of  age 
and  she  only  fifleen.  They  were  married 
on  the  twenty-fourth  of  April,  1793,  at 
the  most  sinister  epoch  of  the  Revolution 
—  the  same  year,  indeed,  that  the  king 
and  queen  were  put  to  death.  "  Madame 
Recamier,"  her  biographer  assures  us, 
"  only  received  his  name  from  her  hus- 
band. This  may  excite  surprise,  but  I  am 
not  bound  to  explain  the  foot ;  all  I  can 
do  is  to  attest  to  it,  as  all  those  who  were  In 
the  intimacy  of  M.  and  Madame  Rocanuer 
could  do,"  One  of  M.  Rccamier's  eccen- 
tricities was  at  this  time  to  go  every  day 
to  witness  the  executions.  His  excuse 
-was  that  he  did  not  know  what  day  his 
turn  would  come,  so  he  wished  to  familiar- 
ize himself  with  the  spectacle.  He  was 
in  reality  not  only  clever,  wealthy,  and 
business-like,  but  he  was  generous  to  ex. 
cess,  and  very  thoughtless.  He  escaped 
the  revolutionary  kuife  through  the  friend- 


ship of  De  Barrere  j  and  when  the  Reign 
of  Terror  was  over,  people  breathed  once 
more  in  security,  and  the  emigrants  began 
to  reappear,  the  Recamiers,  like  the  rest 
of  French  society,  incorrigible  in  its  fri- 
volities, threw  themselves  headlong  into 
a  vortex  of  gayely.  Her  biographer  thus 
describes  Madame  Recamier  at  this 
epoch,  when  she  was  eighteen  years  of 
age: 

"  Hur  beauty  hkd  continued  to  unfold  itself 
during  the  {w8t  few  yean,  and  she  had  poswd' 
u  it  were,  Irom  childhood  to  the  splendor  oT 
vouth.  She  was  at  once  grtcefbl  and  exqui^te- 
fy  modeled,  her  neck  was  adminbte  in  form 
tnd  proportioD,  her  mouth  small  and  remiilion, 
ber  teetli  p««J-1y,  her  arms  charming,  albeit 
somewhat  spare,  her  chestnut  hair  curled  natu- 
rally, her  nose  was  delicate  and  r^ular,  especial- 
ly French :  an  incomparable  brilliancy  of  color 
eclipsed  all,  her  physiognomy  was  at  once  re- 
plete with  candor,  and  had  yet  an  eipreesioa  of 
shrewdness,  which  smiles  of  kindness  rendered 
perfectly  irresUtible.  Her  head  was  well  fixed, 
with  BomethinK  in  it  at  once  of  indolenoe  and 
haughtiness.  It  was  tmty  of  her  that  might 
have  been  said  what  Saint-Simon  wrote  oT  the 
Ducheas  of  Bourgogne,  that  ber  walk  was  that 
(rf'a  goddess  on  the  clouds.  Such  was  Madame 
Recamier  at  eighteen  years  of  age." 

The  appearance  of  a  young  person  so 
preeminently  beautiful  m  pabhc  caused, 
as  may  be  imagined,  a  prodigious  sensa- 
tion. In  the  c^m  that  succeeded  to  the 
tempest  of  the  Revolution,  social  meet- 
ings were  disregarded,  every  one  rushed 
forth  from  the  theater  to  subscription- 
balls  and  to  gardens,  Madame  Recamier's 
beauty  became  thus  so  notorious  that  she 
caused  a  tumult  by  holding  the  plate  at 
church,  and  at  Longchamp  —  at  that  titne 
in  full  vogue  —  she  was  declared  {a  j>/u» 
beUe  d  runanimiii.  She  excelled  likewise 
in  dancing.  Her  &Torite  figure  —  the 
"shawl-dance"  —  fhmished  Madame  de 
StaUl  with  the  model  of  the  dance  which 
she  attributes  to  Corinne. 

Madame  Regnault  de  S^t-Jean-d'An- 
gely,  who  was  her  contemporary,  and  who, 
when  young,  prided  herself  upon  her  bean- 
ty,  used  to  say  in  her  old  age  that  others 
might  be  more  beautiful  than  Juliette,  but 
none  produced  HO  great  an  effect.  "I  waa 
at  a  party  where  I  charmed  and  captivat- 
ed ^1,  but  Madame  Recamier  came  in ; 
the  brilliancy  of  her  eyes,  which  yet  were 
not  largo,  and  the  inconceivable  whiteness 
of  her  shoulders,  crushed  every  one, 
eclipsed  all :  sho  was  resplendent.  True, 
however,  that,  the  first  Dorst  of  admir»- 
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tion  over  les  vrais  amcUeurs  used  to  come 
back  to  me." 

When  Bonaparte  returned  from  Italy, 
a  festival  was  held  by  the  Directory  at 
the  Luxembourg.  Madame  Recamier 
WBA  so  anxious  to  see  the  young  hero,  that 
being  badly  placed  she  rose  for  that  pur- 
pose ;  but  her  beauty  attracting  by  so 
doing  a  spontaneous  burst  of  admiration, 
the  general  did  not  like  this  competition, 
and  looked  her  down  with  a  tcrnble 
frown,  This  was  in  1 799.  M.  Rccamier 
had  purchased  M.  Necker's  hotel  in  the 
Rue  de  la  Ghaussec  d'Antin  the  year  pre- 
vious ;  and  this  first  brought  Madame  de 
Sta^l  into  relationship  w^ith  Madame  Re- 
camicr.  It  was  furnished  afler  drawings 
by  the  architect  Berthaut,  and  hence 
every  thing  in  it  was  in  perfect  keeping. 
But  Madame  Recamier  used  to  spend  the 
summer  at  the  Chateau  de  Clichy,  whose 
beautiful  park  stretched  down  to  the  banks 
of  the  Seine.  She  was  fond  of  flowers  — 
a  simple,  innocent  taste  unknown  to  the 
French  at  that  epoch.  M.  Recamier  used 
to  dine  there,  but  invariably  slept  in  Paris. 
Lucien  Bonaparte  met  her  at  this  period 
at  M.  Sapey's,  at  Bagatelle,  and  was  struck 
with  her  beauty.  Ho  asked  permission  to 
visit  her  at  Clichy,  and  it  was  granted. 
The  consequence  may  easily  be  toreseen. 
Lucien  —  at  that  time  only  twenty-four 
years  of  age — ^became,  although  married, 

Eassionately  enamoured  of  the  greatest 
cauty  of  her  time,  and  did  not  scruple  to 
declare  his  passion.  Madame  Rccamier 
appealed  to  het  husband,  and  requested 
that  Lucien  should  be  shown  the  door. 
M.  Recamier  observed  thereupon  that  to 
break  openly  with  the  brother  of  General 
Bonaparte  might  compromise  him  and  ruin 
his  bank,  and  concluded  ^^  qu'il  fallait  ne 
i)oint  le  dcsesperer  etnc  rien  lui  accorder." 
Madame  Rec4imier  did  not  like  Lucien, 
so  she  acceded  to  the  arrangement,  and 
would  sometimes  laugh  at  his  anguish, 
while  at  others  she  was  terrified  at  his 
impetuosity.  This  stormy  kind  of  rela- 
tionship lasted  for  a  year,  when  Lucien, 
weary  with  the  ineffectual  pursuit,  gave 
it  up.  Madame  Recamier's  reputation 
did  not,  however,  ^1  to  sufier  from  these 
assiduities;  they  were  the  cause  of  her 
first  sorrows,  but  they  at  the  same  time 
served  to  give  firmness  to  her  character. 
Her  biographer  has  preserved  one  answer, 
penned  by  Madame  lieoamier  to  Lucien, 
who  used  to  write  to  her  as  Romeo  to 


Juliet,  which,  he  says,  bears  iiiuuiswer»ble 
testimony  to  her  virtue : 

^^  To  be  ridiculous  is  worse  than  %  orinae, 
more  especially  when  a  public  man,  upon 
whom  criticism  exercises  itjS  malignant 
influence  with  so  much  pleaiurei  is  coo* 
cemed. 

'I  Fly  then  from  Juliette  —  avoid  being 
ridiculous — soften  your  misfortune  by  an 
appeal  to  your  philosophv.^' 

Although  Lucien  withdrew  discomfited, 
his  admiration  did  not  the  less  oontinoe 
during  the  gay  winter  of  179^1800. 
Madame  Recamier  used  to  frequent  his 
house,  and  it  was  there  she  met  Napoleon 
Bonaparte,  and  spoke  to  him  for  the  first 
and  only  time.  Mistaking  him  for  Joseph 
Bonaparte,  she  was  the  first  to  bow,  and 
when  she  found  out  her  mistake  was  not 
a  little  confused.  Napoleon  sent  Fonchft 
to  her,  however,  with  a  message  calcula- 
ted to  allay  her  trouble.  It  was  to  the 
effect  that  ^^  Le  premier  consul  vous  trouve 
charmante."  Lucien  having  shortly  after- 
wards joined  her.  Napoleon  remarked  out 
loud :  ^^  £t  moi  aussi,  j'aimerais  bien  alier 
a  Clichy.^'  If  meant  as  a  compliment,  it 
was  not  a  very  refined  one.  Dinner  beinff 
announced,  iSapoleon  walked  off  first  and 
alone,  not  ofienng  his  arm  to  any  one  of 
the  ladies  present.  But  when  Cambaceret, 
the  Second  Consul,  took  his  seat  near 
Madame  Recamier,  he  remarked  aloud : 
^^  Ah  1  ah !  citoyen  consul,  anpres  de  la 
plus  belle !"  Dinner  over,  he  addressed 
himself  to  Juliette,  and,  after  inquiring  if 
she  had  been  cold,  he  said :  **  Why  did 
you  not  take  a  seat  near  me  ?"  ^*  I  should 
not  have  presumed  to  do  such  a  thing,** 
Juliette  replied.  ^'  It  was  vour  plao^" 
observed  the  First  Consul,  who  would  not 
stoop  to  woo,  but  must  be  wooed.  The 
concert  over,  Napoleon  once  more  ad- 
dressed himself  to  Madame  Reeamier, 
whom  he  had  been  looking  at  with  an  un- 
pleasant fixidity.  ^'  You  seem  to  be  very 
fond  of  music,  madame  V^  And  he  waa 
about  to  continue  the  conversation,  when 
Lucien  came  up,  and  the  First  Consul 
withdrew. 

To  form  an  idea  of  the  position  of 
Madame  liecamier  at  this  period  of  her 
life,  and  of  the  place  which  she  ooeupied 
in  French  society,  we  must  picture  her  to 
ourselves  as  grouping  around  her  in  her 
youth  and  beauty  not  only  the  dispersed 
elements  of  the  old  aristocracy,  but  abo 
the  now  men,  whose  talents,  enei^,  er 
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military  gloiy  hflcl  given  them  rank  in  I 
the  new  society  that  was  then  growing 
up.  Thus  among  the  frequenters  of  her 
8oir6es  wiere  the  restored  emigrants — the 
Due  de  Quignes,  Adrien  and  Mathieu  de 
Montmorency,  Christian  de  Lamoignon, 
M.  de  Narbonne  ;  and  with  them  Madame 
de  StadI,  Camille  Jordan,  Barrere,  Lucien 
Bonaparte,  Eugene  Beauhamais,  Fouch^, 
Bernadotte,  Massena,  Moreau,  generals  of 
the  Revolution  ;  members  of  the  Assem- 
bly ;  literary  men — M.  de  la  Harpe,  Le- 
montey,  Legouv6,  Emmanuel  I)upaty; 
and  all  distinguished  strangers.  No  doubt 
M.  R^camier's  position  as  a  wealthy  bank- 
er,  and  a  neutral  in  politics,  contributed 
largely  to  making  his  conversaziones  the 
most  popular  in  Paris ;  but  French  gal- 
lantry will  have  it  that  the  beauty  of  his 
young  and  brilliant  wife,  who  superadded 
to  "  the  luxury  of  a  great  fortune,  elegance 
of  manners  and  language,  the  flavor  of 
virtue  and  modesty,  and  the  habits  of 
good  company,"  contributed  most  to  such 
a  marked  success. 

Among  the  crowd  of  her  admirers,  Mad- 
ame Rtoimier  particularly  distinguished 
Duke  Mathieu  de  Montmorency.  If  we 
are  to  give  credit  to  her  biographer,  the 
duke,  as  a  young  man,  had  been  as  vain  and 
as  thoughtless  as  other  young  aristocrats ; 
but  the  death  of  his  brother,  the  Abbe  de 
Laval,  who  fell  under  the  revolutionary 
axe,  and  the  exhortations  of  Madame  de 
Stael,  had  converted  him  into  an  austere 
and  fervent  Christian.  He  saw  at  once 
all  the  dangers  to  which  a  beautiful  young 
woman  like  Madame  Recamier,  fond  of 
admiration,  surrounded  by  flatterers,  and 
without  the  support  of  any  intimate  do- 
mestic relations,  was  exposed,  and  he 
acted  towards  her  as  a  brother,  carefully 
tending  her,  with  all  the  more  delicacy 
from  tne  admiration  which  he  felt  for  her, 
and  yet  jealously  solicitous  in  regard  to 
any  sentiments  that  might  be  awakened 
in  her  bosom,  and  that  might  not  be  con- 
sistent with  the  most  spotless  purity  and 
innocence.  There  can  not  be  the  slightest 
doubt  from  M.  de  Montmorency^s  letters, 
as  given  in  this  biography,  that  he  ever 
acted  towards  Madame  Rdcamier  the  part 
of  a  sincere  and  even  pious  friend. 

Among  other  persons  particularly  dis- 
tinguished by  Madame  R6camier  was  the 
great  literary  critic,  M.  de  la  Harpe.  She 
used  even  to  attend  his  lectures  at  the 
AthensBum,  where  a  cliair  was  allotted  to 
her  in  close  proximity  to  the  professor. 


M.  Recamier,  optimist  as  he  was^  had  a 
partialitv  to  marrying  people;  and  al- 
though his  arrangements  were  not  always 
felicitous,  still  he  persevered  neverthe- 
less. He  was  the  means  of  marrying  M. 
de  la  Harpe,  at  that  time  advanced  in 
^ears,  to  a  Mademoiselle  de  Longuerue^ 
m  order  to  settle  the  latter,  but  sne  was 
so  disappointed  in  her  husband  that  she 
asked  to  be  divorced  before  three  weeks 
had  elapsed.  What  rendered  the  blow 
still  more  affecting  to  M.  do  la  Harpe  was, 
that  this  scandal  took  place  at  the  very 
time  that  the  edict  of  eighteen  Fructidor 
came  to  deprive  hira  of  his  chair.  He 
withdrew  to  Corbeil,  where,  we  are  told^ 
Juliette  went  to  see  him  once.  It  is  evi- 
dent from  his  letters  that  the  veteran 
critic  passed  under  the  same  yoke  as  so 
many  others.  In  one  he  says :  "  There  is 
no  great  merit  in  going  to  Clichy  to  see 
you,  but  there  was  a  time  when  I  should 
nave  found  it  dangerous  to  see  you,  no 
matter  where.**  And  then  he  adds :  "  I 
love  you  as  one  loves  an  ansrel,  so  I  hope 
there  can  be  no  danger.*'  We  can  fancy 
the  fair  and  malicious  Juliette  laughingly 
responding  "  No  I" 

Madame  Recamier  had,  however,  her 
days  of  suffering  as  well  as  of  triumph. 
In  1802  her  father,  M.  Bernard,  who  held 
a  high  position  in  the  Post-office,  was  sud- 
denly cast  into  jail  for  aiding  and  abet- 
ting the  correspondence  of  the  royalists. 
Madame  Bacciocchi,  Kapoleon's  sister, 
was  dining  that  very  day  with  Madame 
Recamier,  and  Juliette  not  only  wept  at 
her  knees  for  her  £iiher's  safety,  but  fol- 
lowed her  to  her  box  at  the  theater  to 
plead  his  cause,  when  Inckily  General  Ber- 
nadotte, struck  by  her  beauty,  interceded 
in  her  favor,  and  relieved  a  manifestly 
heartless  woman  iVom  an  intercession 
with  the  First  Consul,  which  would  have 
led  to  no  good  results,  for  there  was  no 
interest  in  the  cause  for  which  she  was 
asked  to  plead.  This  painful  incident  in 
Madame  Kecamier's  early  career  is  related 
in  her  own  words  among  the  few  frag- 
ments left  by  her,  and  collected  at  one 
time  for  the  autobiography,  which  she 
had  neither  the  application  nor  the  perse- 
verance to  carry  out.  In  the  memorial  of 
St.  Helena,  Maaame  Recamier  is  made  to 
solicit  personally,  not  only  the  pardon,  but 
the  restitution  of  her  father  to  his  place. 
Juliette  denies  this.  It  was,  she  says, 
Bernadotte  who  interceded ;  nor  did  she 
or  her  party,  as  is  asserted  in  the  siud 
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Memoiial,  ever  complain  of  M.  Bernard's 
dismissal,  which  was  looked  upon  as  in- 
evitable. 

There  is  no  doubt,  however,  that  Ma- 
dame Recamier's  sympathies  were,  like  her 
Other's,  more  with  the  royalists  than  with 
the  new  order  of  things.  The  restored 
emigrants  were  in  higher  favor  at  her  re- 
unions than  the  new  men  of  the  time.  The 
banishment  of  Madame  dc  Stael,  in  1803, 
by  the  First  Consul,  came  to  decide  the 
balance  of  her  partisanship.  '^  The  arbi- 
trary and  cruel  uct,'^  she  says,  in  the  frag- 
ments of  her  Memoirs  that  have  been  pre- 
served, ^'  that  separated  us,  exhibited  des- 
potism to  me  in  its  most  odious  aspect. 
The  man  who  could  banish  a  woman — and 
such  a  woman !  could  only  be  in  my  mind 
a  pitiless,  merciless  despot ;  and  from  that 
time  all  my  feelings  were  enlisted  against 
him.  against  his  advent  to  empire,  and 
agamst  the  establishment  of  unlimited 
power.'*  Madame  Recaniier  was  con- 
iirmed  in  this  hostility  to  Napoleon  by 
Bemadotte,  and  together  they  endeavor- 
ed to  ^ain  over  Moreau  to  their  views, 
but  witnout  effect. 

Madame  Recamier  sat  for  her  portrait, 
in  1800,  to  David  and  to  Gerard.  The 
painting  bv  the  first  artist,  which  is  the 
least  satis&ctory,  was  purchased  for  six 
thousand  francs  for  the  Louvre.  During 
the  brief  interval  of  the  peace  of  Amiens 
she  paid  a  visit  to  this  country.  M.  de 
Chateaubriand  has  related  several  inci- 
dents connected  with  the  trip.  She  had 
received  many  English  in  her  "salons," 
and  she  was  well  received  in  England  in 
return.  Her  chief  supports  were  the 
Duchess  of  Devonshire  and  the  l^Iarquis 
of  Douglas,  afterwards  Duke  of  Hamilton. 
The  Prince  of  Wales  was  also  profuse  in 
his  attentions. 

On  her  return  to  France,  Madame  Re- 
camier was  present  at  the  trial  of  her 
friend  Moreau,  implicated  in  the  conspir- 
acy of  Plchegru  and  Cadoudal,  but  she 
declares  him  to  have  been  utterly  inno- 
cent. She  was  provided  with  a  seat  dur- 
ing the  trial  by  the  well-known  BrlUat- 
Savarin.  When  Napoleon  heard  that  she 
had  been  present,  he  exclaimed :  ^'  What 
did  Madame  Recamier  go  to  do  there  ?" 
Twenty  of  the  accused  were  condemned 
to  death;  ton  perished  on  the  scaffold 
with  Georces.  Moreau  was  banished. 
But  the  excitement  was  very  great.  "  In 
our  times,"  Juliette  wrote,  "  when  events 
are  long  gone  by,  and  the  name  of  Bona- 


parte fills  np  every  page,  it  ia  Ettb  know: 
on  how  slender  a  thread  his  power  hnnj 
at  that  moment."  Bemadotte  was  es 
ceedingly  afraid  of  being  implicated,  iui< 
he  attached  himself  more  closely  to  tb 
person  of  the  Emperor.  *'  I  had  Dot,**  h 
said  to  Juliette,  ^^  anv  choice  left  me ; 
have  not  promised  him  my  friendship 
but  a  loyal  adhe^on,  and  I  will  keep  m; 
word !"  '^  The  enmitv  between  the  twc 
however,"  Juliette  adds,  '^  never  ceased 
and  Bonaparte  found  means  to  show  i 
even  in  the  favors  that  he  bestowed  npca 
hhn." 

Madame  Recamier,  also,  with  all  he 
hostility  to  the  Emperor,  kept  her  salon 
open  to  his  friends  and  relatives.  Th* 
unsympathizing  Madame  Bacciocchi,  am 
her  sister  Caroline  Bonaparte,  'M'<^»t«> 
Murat,  and  even  Fouche,  at  that  timi 
minister  ofpolice,  used  to  freqaent  he 
reunions.  The  latter,  as  may  be  supposecl 
did  not  go  there  without  an  object  ii 
view.  Napoleon,  who  had  attained  th 
summit  of  power,  wished  to  attach  th* 
celebrities  of  the  capital  to  his  oourl 
After  a  time  Fouche  asked  for  ajprivat 
interview,  and  it  was  granted.  He  con 
tented  himself,  however,  at  this  first  intei 
view  with  warning  the  fair  Juliette  tha 
the  Consul  had  been  very  indulgent  to  31 
Bernard,  and  that  acts  of  overt  hoatili^ 
on  her  part  would  irritate  him.  At  i 
second  interview,  however,  he  urged  Ml 
dame  Recamier  to  solicit  an  appomtmen 
at  court,  and  assured  her  it  would  b 
eranted  forthwith.  Notwithatandlnj 
Juliette^s  repugnance,  the  negotiatioi 
was  prolonged  for  some  time,  till  a 
length  it  went  so  far  that  she  was  obliges 
to  inform  her  husband  of  it.  This  tun 
M.  de  Recamier  countenanced  her  refiunl 
in  which  she  was  further  strengthened  b; 
the  councils  of  M.  de  Montmorency,  an< 
the  Duke  of  Otranto  withdrew,  in  a  nea 
passion,  altogether  from  Clichy,  attrami 
mg  the  fiiilure  of  his  negotiations  to  M 
de  Montmorency,  who,  he  said,  had  go 
up  this  outrage  upon  the  Emperor. 

Madame  Recamier  sought  for  aolaoc 
amidst  these  disgraceful  persecntioni,  t 
which  her  beauty,  her  reputation,  the  m 
culiarity  of  her  poiution,  and  the  habit 
of  French  society  exposed  her  for  a  time 
in  works  of  charity.  Assisted  by  M.  an^ 
Madame  de  Gerando,  she  founded  a  pA 
school  in  the  parish  of  Saint  So^ioi 
which  soon  became  so  popolar,  that.pri 
vate  funds  conld  no  longer  sappprt  ii 
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and  it  was  deemed  necessary  to  open  a 
public  subscription.     But  these  pleasant 
Uibors  met  with  a  sudden  and  unexpected 
check  in  the  embarrassment  of  M.  Re- 
camier.    Every  thing  depended  now  upon 
the  aid  of  the  Emperor,  who  was  but  too 
glad  of  the  opportunity  afforded  to  him 
for  revenging  nimself  of  the  rebuff  he 
had  met  with  at  the  hands  of  the  fair 
Juliette.    The  advance  asked  fVom  gov- 
ernment WAS  rndely  refused,  and  the  bank 
had  to  stop  payment.    The  blow  fell  with 
peculiar  severity  upon  a  young  woman  of 
tweniy-five,  who  had  as  yet  never  even 
learnt  to  appreciate  the  value  of  money. 
She  knew,  however,  whence  the  refusal 
came,  and  she  met  the  disaster  with  that 
calm  resolution  which  never  abandoned 
her  in  the  most  trying  events  of  her  life. 
Every  fraction  of  property  was  made  over 
to   the  creditors;    «ruliette  parted  even 
with  her  last  jewel.        The    sympathy 
manifested  both  for  M.  and  Madame  Re- 
camier  was,  however,  almost  universal. 
Madame  de  StaSl  wrote  a  letter,  which 
does  infinite  honor  to  her  heart.    It  has 
already  been  published  in  the  Memoires 
d*  Outretombe,    Junot  ventured  even  to 
take  the  part  of  the  oppressed  in  the  pre- 
sence of  the  Emperor.     "  Why,  no  one 
would  show  half  so  much  sympathy  for 
the  widow  of  a  marshal  of  France  who 
had  perished  on  the  battle-field!"  spite- 
fully remarked  the  magnate.     Bemadotte 
also  wrote,  but  his  epistle  breathes  more 
of  unbridled  passion  than  of  more  chasten- 
ed sympathy.    The  same  reverses  served 
also  to  cement  much  more  closely  the  ties 
of  friendship  which  before  bound  Juliette 
to  Madame  de  Boigne,  a  beautiful  young 
lady,  who,  like  her,  was  only  nominally 
wedded,  and  who  did  not  live  under  the 
same  roof  with  her  husband  —  an  adven- 
turer who  had  realized  a  great  fortune  in 
India,  and  spent  his  latter  days  in  enrich- 
ing his  native  town  of  Chambery.    Her 
intimacy  with  de  Barante,  the  historian, 
dates  also  from  the  same  epoch.     The 
philosopher  had  never  been  near  her  dur- 
ing her  days  of  prosperity.    As  to  Ma- 
dame Bernard,  a  confirmed  valetudinarian 
before,  she  actually  broke  down  under  the 
shock,  and  died  three  months  afler  M.  Re- 
camier's  bankruptcy. 

Juliette  passed  the  first  six  months  of 
mourning  almost  in  seclusion,  and  it  was 
summer  before  she  made  up  her  mind  to 
yield  to  Madame  de  Sta^l  s  solicitations, 
and  join  her  at  Coppet,  near  Geneva. 


Incidents  such  as  characterized  her  whole 
life  awaited  her  even  there.  Prince  Au- 
gustus of  Prussia,  nephew  of  Frederick 
the  Great,  made  prisoner  at  the  battle  of 
Saalfeld,  was  at  that  time  at  Geneva. 
Only  twenty-four  years  of  age,  he  fell  at 
once  a  victim  to  the  &scination  of  this 
pretty  vanquisher  of  poets,  philosophers, 
warriors,  princes,  and  emperors.  The 
Prince  proposed  a  divorce  and  a  marriage. 
Madame  Recamier,  prompted  by  Madame 
de  Stael,  who  advocated  the  Prince's 
cause,  gave,  it  is  said,  a  hesitating  con- 
sent. She  wrote  to  M.  Recamier  to  ask 
his  consent  to  the  proposed  arrangement. 
He  replied  that  he  had  no  objections,  if 
such  was  her  will,  but  he  appealed  to  her 
better  feelings,  to  days  gone  by ;  and  he 
even  expressed  Ms  regrets  at  having  re- 
spected susceptibilities  and  repugnances 
without  which  a  closer  bond  would  not 
have  permitted  the  idea  of  separation. 
Juliette  felt  the  remonstrance;  she  re- 
membered how  indulgent  M.  Recamier 
had  ever  been  to  her ;  she  saw  that  it  was 
impossible  to  abandon  him  thus  in  his 
misfortune,  and  she  returned  to  Paris  to 
avoid  fulfilling  her  engagement  with  the 
Prince. 

The  latter,  however,  persevered  in  his 
correspondence,  which,  with  a  woman 
who  was  always  under  the  surveillance 
of  the  police,  was  carried  on  under  feigned 
names ;  but  the  occupation  of  the  Prince, 
on  the  one  hand,  added  to  the  impossibil- 
ity of  his  entering  the  territory  of  France ; 
and  the  indifference  of  Juliette,  on  the 
other,  disliking  as  she  did  a  foreign  soil, 
and  the  religion  of  the  Prince,  caused  the 
affair  to  go  on  for  four  long  years  before 
she  agreed  to  meet  him  once  more  at 
Schaffhausen.  The  proposed  meeting 
was,  however,  put  a  peremptory  stop  to 
by  those  who  were  quite  aware  of  her 
projects,  and  who  at  once  placed  her  in 
arrest  at  some  distance  from  Paris. 

The  Prince  of  Prussia,  albeit  thus  dis- 
comfited, did  not  cease  his  correspondence 
till  he  came  to  Paris  with  the  allies  in 
1815.  He  met  her  again  at  Aix-la-Cha- 
pelle  in  1818,  upon  which  occasion  her 
portrait  as  Corinne  was  ordered  by  him 
of  Gerard.  David  had  been  first  applied 
to,  but  he  asked  eighteen  months  to  ac- 
complish it,  and  forty  thousand  francs. 
Tlie  Prince  met  her  once  more  in  her 
retreat  of  L'Abbaye-aux-Bois,  in  1825, 
and  three  months  before  his  death  lie 
wrote:  ^^The  ring  that  you  gave  me  will 
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follow  me  to  ihe  tomb.?'  Napoleon  is 
mndc  to  speak  of  this  incident  in  the 
Memorial^  where  he  alludes  to  a  corre- 
spondence, duly  perused  by  the  police, 
between  Madame  K6camier  and  a  prince 
of  Prussia  I  He  might  have  known  what 
prince,  since  it  was  he  who  silenced  the 
nine  fortresses  between  the  Meuse  and 
the  Sambre.  Napoleon,  however,  gave 
Madame  Recamier  credit  for  having  al- 
ways been  opposed  to  such  an  unequal 
match. 

Madame  Recamier  occupied  for  some 
time  after  her  reverses  a  small  house,  No. 
32  Rue  Basse  du  Rempart,  with  her  hus- 
band, her  father,  and  ner  father's  friend, 
M.  Simonard.  She  passed  her  time  be- 
tween that  humble  dwelling,  Coppet's, 
Madame  de  Staffs,  and  Angervilliers,  the 
seat  of  the  Marquise  de  Catellan,  Madame 
do  StaGl  having  removed,  upon  the  com- 
pletion of  her  work  De  PAUemagne^  to 
the  old  chateau  of  Chaumont-sur-Loire, 
once  tenanted  by  the  Cardinal  d' Amboise, 
by  Diana  of  Poictiers,  by  Catherine  de 
M^dicis,  and  by  Nostradamus,  (for  she 
was  not  permitted  to  come  withm  forty 
leagues  of  Paris).  M.  de  Nesselrode  pro- 
vided the  fair  Juliette  with  a  carnage 
with  which  to  visit  her  distinguished 
friend.  It  is  a  great  feature  in  Madame 
Recamier^s  life,  and  it  speaks  volumes  in 
her  favor,  that  no  matter  what  circum- 
stances she  was  placed  in,  she  w^'as  never 
in  want  of  powertul  friends,  both  male 
and  female.  AH  her  inflnence  failed, 
however,  to  save  Madame  de  Stafil  from 
the  blow  that  awaited  her  on  the  publica- 
tion of  her  work,  and  which  hurried  her 
back  to  Coppet  on  her  way  to  a  most  dis- 
tant exile. 

Madame  Recamier  had  at  this  epoch 
adopted  a  daughter  of  one  of  her  hus- 
band's married  sisters.  It  was  a  period 
when  France  lay  prostrate  and  gloomyat 
the  foot  of  an  all-powerful  despot.  The 
towns  and  strong  places  were  full  of  Eng- 
lish, Spanish,  and  others  detained  as  pns- 
oners.  The  Pope  himself  was  dragged  a 
state  captive  through  France,  abashed  and 
terrified.  M.  de  Montmorency,  the  friend 
of  Madame  de  StaCl  and  of  Madame  Re- 
camier, was  an  exile,  and  the  same  lot 
soon  fell  to  the  £ur  Juliette  herself.  An 
umbrageous  despotism  could  not  tolerate 
even  hostile  beauty,  for  Madame  Recamier 
did  not  write  much,  whatever  license  she 
may  have  permitted  to  her  tongue ;  and 
Juliette  was,  like  Madame  de  Sta6l,  or- 


dered not  to  approach  Paris  within  forty 
leagues.  Her  tirst  resting-place  under 
this  new  reverse  was  La  Pomme  d*(^, 
a  simple  auberge  at  Oh&lons-sar-Hanie. 
Madame  de  Catellan  visited  her  then, 
and  the  prefect  manifested  to  her  greit 
regard,  but  the  greater  number  contented 
themselves  with  expressing  their  sympa- 
thy in  tedious  common-place  epistleai  ue 
burden  of  all  of  which  was  the  same:  "I 
told  you  so !  Why  did  you  not  take  toy 
advice !"  The  Duke  of  Abnintte  also  n^ 
maincd  faithful  to  his  fair  friend,  bft  she, 
in  her  indignation,  insbted  that  no  pe^ 
sonal  application  should  be  made  in  wee 
favor,  and  that  her  name  shoald  nol  1w 
mentioned  to  the  Emperor. 

After  a  short  time,  Madame  Recamier 
removed  to  a  quiet  lodging  hi  the  Rne  dn 
Cloitre,  and,  having  no  other  resoiiroei, 
she  made  acquintance  with  the  parish  o^ 
ganist,  and  obtained  permission  to  pby 
during  the  performance  of  the  maaaei 
She  had  her  adopted  child  Amelia  with 
her,  and  she  was  soon  aflerwarda  jmniBd 
bv  M.  Recamier  and  her  &ther.    She  had 
also  many  visitors,  amongst  whom  M.  de 
Montmorency,  Auguste  de  StadI,  Madame 
de  Dalmassy,  and  others.    After  ■pendinff 
eight  months  in  this  dull  place,  she  left  £ 
June,  1812,  for  Lyons,  where  her  has* 
band^s  family  had  numerona  conneotloBii 
Among  these  was  a  Madame  Delphiii, 
sister  to   M.  Recamier,  a  female  Safait 
Vincent  de  Paul,  and  whom  Juliette  look* 
ed  up  to  as  a  mother.    There  wei^  abo 
victims  like  herself  of  an  imperial  despo- 
tism, and  among  them  the  Dnbhease  de 
Chevreuse,  who,  like  Madame  Recatnier, 
had  first  irritated  the  Emperor  hj  repel- 
ling his  advances,  and  then  cappea  the  of- 
fence by  refusing  to  become  the  jailer  of 
the  Spanish  royal  fiunily.    But  Madame 
de  Chevreuse,  even  more  a  Pariuon  tfaaa 
Madame  Recamier,  deemed  it  better  to 
die  than  not  to  live  in  the  capital,  and  ahe 
was  sinking  under  accumulated  ennid  and 
annoyance.    With  Madame  de  CheYrenae 
was  the  Duchesse  de  Luynea,  her  mother- 
in-law,  a  great  oddity  in  drc88«  in  Toii|e| 
and  in  manners,  yet  replete  with  koMir* 
ledge,    and    of  great   natural   ahiliticiL 
Among  her  many  eccentricitiea  waa  that 
of  printing.    She  practiced  the  art  of  s 
compositor  to  perfection,  and  books  wUdi 
issued  from  her  private  press  at  Dwmpierwi 
are  in  great  demand  with  UMioplublai 
Madame  de  Sermesy,  an  afflnenti  gifted. 
widow  lady,  opened  her  Bdona  to  tiM 
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banished  of  1812;  and  they  met  there 
with  the  elite  of  Lyons,  among  whom 
were  Camille  Jordan,  and  M.  Rerre  Si- 
mon Ballanche,  printer  and  author,  and 
who,  from  the  first  day  that  he  met  the 
fair  Juliette,  became  her  slave.  M.  Bal- 
lanche  was  more  favored  by  gifts  of  intel- 
lect than  by  external  advantages.  Nat- 
urally ugly,  his  ugliness  had  been  consid- 
erably increased  by  a  quack,  who  had  used 
such  violent  remedies  for  a  headache  as  to 
have  necessitated  the  removal  of  part  of 
his  jaw  and  a  portion  of  his  cranium.  He 
was  a  character  too,  and  calling,  the  next 
day  of  his  introduction,  upon  Madame 
Recamier,  the  latter  declared  that  the 
smell  of  his  shoes  inconvenienced  her, 
whereupon  he  apologized,  and  adjourning 
into  the  passage,  he  returned  to  continue 
his  conversation  without  them.  These 
meetings,  thus  inauspiciously  inaugurated, 
were  afterwards  continued  daily  till  two 
months  afterwards,  when  Juliette  was 
starting  for  Italy.  M.  Ballanche  declared 
himself  as  a  brother,  who  only  waited  for 
the  moment  when  he  could  sacrifice  every 
thing  for  her  sake.  "  I  would  seek,"  he 
said,  *^your  happiness  at  the  expense  of 
mine;  and  that  is  quite  reasonable,  for 
yoti  are  worth  more  than  I  am."  While 
at  Lyons,  Madame  Recamier  was  struck 
with  a  little  English  girl,  who  had  been 
taken  away  ft'om  her  parents  by  some 
itinerant  showmen;  she  saved  the  child 
from  their  clutches,  and  had  her  brought 
up  in  a  convent,  where  the  poor  deserted 
girl  finally  embraced  the  Komish  faith, 
and  took  the  vail. 

Madame  Recamier  started  from  Lyons 
— ^with  the  concurrence  of  M.  de  Mont- 
morency, for  she  never  took  a  step  with- 
ont  his  advice — ^for  Italy.  This  was  early 
in  the  spring  of  1811.  She  was  accompa- 
nied by  her  adopted  daughter  and  a  maid. 
Arrived  at  Turin,  IL  Auguste  Pasquier, 
to  whom  she  had  letter  of  introduction, 
did  not  consider  this  sufficient  protection, 
and  he  added  as  a  companion  a  M.  Mar- 
shall, a  German  savant  of  a  certain  age 
and  great  goodness  of  character,  and  who 
was  one  orthe  very  few  who  were  able  to 
extend  their  protection  to  the  fair  Juliette 
without  becoming  enamored  of  her  per- 
son— a  circumstance,  we  are  assured,  for 
which  that  person  was  very  grateful,  and 
if  we  are  told  so  what  right  have  we  to 
doubt  it  ?  The  result  was,  however,  that 
Madame  Recamier  used  to  weep  some- 
times, and  then  the  little  Amelia  would 
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comfort  her,  while  M.  Marshall  preserved 
a  discreet  silence. 

At  the  time  when  Madame  Recamier 
visited  Rome,  its  pontiff  was  an  exile,  and 
the  capital  of  the  Christian  world  —  as 
the  Romanists  grandiloquently  style  the 
Eternal  City,  ignorinpf  thereby  a  popula- 
tion of  some  hundred  millions  of  Greeks 
and  two  hundred  millions  of  Protestants 
in  the  Old  and  New  Worlds — was  simply 
the  chief  city  of  the  department  of  the  li- 
ber. She  was  well  received  by  old  Torlo- 
nia — ^Torlonia,  banker  in  the  morning.  Due 
de  Bracciano  in  the  evening — and  was  in- 
troduced by  him  to  Madame  Torlonia, 
who  used  to  say  of  her  husband,  with  a  pe- 
culiarly Italian  mixture  of  devotion  and 
gallantry :  ^^  Oh !  how  astonished  he  will 
be  at  the  final  judgment  !^'  Madame  Re- 
camier opened  her  salons  in  the  Palazzo 
Fiano.  Among  the  frequenters  of  these 
meetings  was  M.  Forbin,  who  had  been 
sent  on  his  travels  for  having  paid  too 
overt  attentions  to  the  Princess  Pauline 
Borghcse,  sister  to  the  Emperor.  What 
remained  of  social  France,  corrupted  by 
the  luxuries  and  vanities  of  the  later  Bour- 
bons, vilified  by  the  Revolution,  and  bereft 
of  every  particle  of  pride  and  principle  by 
an  iron  despotism,  was  every  where  the 
same,  whether  in  Paris  or  Lyons,  in  Flor- 
ence or  in  Rome.  It  has  only  one  step 
lower  to  fall,  and  that  is  being  gradually 
achieved.  The  meetings  were  also  at- 
tended, as  a  matter  of  course,  by  a  spy — 
a  M.  Norvins,  descinbed  as  a  ^^  fonciion- 
mure  charge  de  la  police,''  and,  at  the 
same  time,  endowed  with  sufficient  taste 
and  capacity  to  feel  an  interest  in  the  so- 
ciety with  which  he  mingled  as  a  matter 
of  business.  But  is  it  possible  to  carry 
moral  and  intellectual  abasement  further 
than  to  tolerate  the  presence  of  an  ac- 
knowledged spy  at  every  private  soiree  or 
friendly  gathering?  Among  others  fre- 
quenting the  Palazzo  Fiano  most  worthy 
of  notice  were  Canova  and  his  brother  the 
Abb6  Cancellieri,  both  of  whom  at  once 
submitted  to  a  thraldom  so  universally 
exercised;  as  to  the  abbe,  as  long  as 
Madame  Rdcamier  remained  in  Rome,  he 
penned  a  daily  sonnet  to  la  bellissima  Zu- 
lieta.  M.  Ballanche,  the  victim  of  LyonSy 
also  followed  in  the  trail  of  his  subduer  to 
Rome.  The  first  night  of  his  arrival  Ju- 
liette took  him  to  see  the  Coliseum  by 
moonlight.  Suddenly  she  remarked,  as 
he  was  walking  to  and  fro  absorbed  in  his 
emotions,  that  he  had  no  hat  on.  *^  Mon- 
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sieur  Ballanchcj,"  she  inquired,  "  where  is 
your  hat  ?"  "  Oh  !"  he  answered,  "  I  lost 
it  at  Alessandria."  Eleven  years  after- 
wards M.  Ballanche  vruB  once  more  in 
Rome  with  her  to  whom  he  had  so  entire- 
ly '  devoted  himself.  D'Agincourt,  the 
author  of  the  History  of  Art  by  its 
Monuments^  was  also  at  Rome,  but  he 
was  an  aged  man,  and  as  he  could  not 
visit  Juliette  she  went  to  see  him  at  his 
modest  but  picturesque  abode  at  Trinito 
du  Mont,  called  attor  Salvator  Rosa. 
During  the  hot  season,  Madame  Recamier 
availed  herself  of  Canova's  placing  an 
apartment  in  the  Locanda  di  Einiliano,  at 
Albano,  at  her  disposal.  Bassi  has  com- 
memorated the  circumstance  in  a  picture 
which  portrays  at  once  the  humble  furni- 
ture of  the  locanda  and  the  magnificence 
of  the  prospect.  Juliette  is  seated  at  the 
window  with  a  book  on  her  knees.  Mad- 
ame Recamier  wished  to  go  to  Naples, 
but  she  felt  doubtful  how  she  might  be 
received  by  the  King,  Joachim,  and  his 
Queen,  Caroline,  whom  she  had  known  as 
Monsieur  and  Madame  Murat.  A  mutual 
friend,  Prince  de  Rohan-Chabot,  one  of 
those  rare  members  of  the  aristocracy 
of  good  address,  but  "  d'une  nuance  de 
&tuitc  assez  prononcee,"  whom  Napoleon 
had  succeeded  in  attaching  to  his  person, 
I)aved  the  way,  and  having  assured  Juli- 
ette of  a  kina  reception,  she  started,  in 
company  of  an  English  antiquary.  Sir 
John  Coghill. '  On  her  way  she  was  over- 
taken by  Fouche,  Duke  of  Otranto,  who 
did  not  disguise  his  annoyance  on  finding 
that  she,  an  exile,  was  in  favor  at  the 
court  of  Naples.  "Madame,"  he  said, 
"  remember  tiiat  one  must  be  meek  when 
one  is  weak."  "  Yes,"  was  the  reply, 
"  and  others  ou^ht  to  be  just  when  tney 
are  strong."  Nothing,  indeed,  could  ex- 
ceed the  kindliness  of  the  rec(?ption  which 
the  fair  Juliette  met  with  at  the  court  of 
Naj>les.  Apart  from  all  kinds  and  de- 
scriptions of  favors  and  attentions  confer- 
red upon  her,  precedence  was  also  given 
to  her  even  over  all  the  ladies  of  the 
court.  That  fatuous  young  personage, 
M.  de  Rohan-Chabot,  was  also  high  in  fa- 
vor with  the  Queen,  but  we  are  assured 
that  "  il  ne  profita  de  cet  avantage  que 
dang  une  mesure  tr^  innocente."  In- 
deed, he  died  penitent  and  in  the  odor  of 
sanctity,  which  was  the  highest  flight  at- 
temT>tc^  by  his  limited  intelligence. 

Murat^s  position  at  this  moment  was 
one  of  exceeding  perplexity.    The  battle 


of  Leipzig  had  shaken  the  soil  from  tmder 
Napoleoirs  feet.  Murat  owed  his  pori- 
tion  to  the  Emperor,  bnt  he  felt  that  at 
his  downfall  he  could  only  hold  it  by  per- 
mission of  the  allies.  To  save  iiis  erowii, 
Murat,  pressed  by  England  and  Austria, 
signed  nis  adhesion  to  the  coalition  on 
the  eleventh  of  January,  1 81 4.  That  Tery 
day,  whilst  still  under  the  influence  of  con- 
flicting interests,  he  went  into  the  Queen*s 
apartment,  and  found  Madame  Recamier 
there.  Hoping  to  obtain  comfort  from 
her,  he  appealed  to  her  as  to  what  she 
would  do  under  similar  circumstances? 
'^  You  are  a  Frenchman,  sire,**  she  said ; 
'^  and  above  all  things,  you  must  remain 
faithful  to  France."  Murat  tamed  pale, 
and  throwing  open  with  some  violence  a 
window  that  led  out  upon  a  balcony  over- 
looking the  sea,  "Am  I  a  traitor,  then  T* 
he  exclaimed,  pointing  mt  the  same  time 
to  the  English  fleet  that  was  entering  the 
harbor  of  Naples  all  suls  set ;  and  then 
casting  himself  npon  a  sofii  he  covered  his 
face  with  his  hands  and  burst  into  tears. 
Alas !  how  little  do  the  masses  think  of 
what  those  in  high  places  have  oftc»i  to  nt- 
fer  and  to  put  up  with  I  in  our  own  times 
more  than  in  any  other,  when  it  BeemaM  if 
the  tics  of  high-principled  courtesy  wbidli 
formerly  invariably  attached  themselves 
to  international  relations  were  being  uf- 
ped  in  their  very  existence — ^altogether 
cast  to  the  dogs.  In  this  case  it  was  a 
tried  and  gallant  old  soldier,  who  became 
as  weak  as  a  child  before  the  just  deci- 
sions of  an  all- wise  Providence;  the  next  it 
may  be  the  pride  and  arrogance  of  a  fortn- 
nate  adventurer  that  may  tumble  from  the 
giddy  pinnacle  of  an  unsafe  predminence. 
The  fall  of  Napoleon  once  more  opened 
the  gates  of  Paris  to  Madame  Recamier, 
and  she  was  far  too  much  of  a  Paridaa  to 
sacrifice  a  moment  at  Naples,  Rome,  or 
Florence,  that  could  be  spent  among  her 
friends  in  the  capital  of  the  civilized  world. 
On  her  way  back,  however,  she  was  pres* 
ent  at  the  restoration  of  the  Pope — aaaflt 
eflccted  amidst  the  almost  deurions  en- 
thusiasm of  a  frivolous  and  inoonsiatait 
population;  and  with  her  characteiiitie 
consideration  she  visited  General  TlffWP* 
— in  command  of  the  French  army  of  oc- 
cupation when  she  was  hist  in  Kome-^ 
now  secluded  in  a  villa,  with  a  ringle  at- 
tendant. At  Lyons  she  also  vifflted  M. 
Ballanche  and  Camille  Jordan ;  in  her 
own  country  the  fiiir  ex3e  was  now  the 
object  of  ovations  wherever  die  went. 
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This  restoration  of  hereditary  monarchy 
and  of  the  monarchy  of  beauty  at  the 
same  time  was  followed  by  a  brief  but 
pleasant  era  in  Madame  Recamier's  exist- 
ence. She  had  lost  nothing  either  in  the 
perfection  of  her  charms  or  the  brilliancy 
of  her  beauty,  and  she  now  superadded  to 
these  the  attraction  of  a  beautiful  and  in- 
nocent person  long  persecuted  by  the 
fallen  powers.  To  use  the  words  of  her 
zealous,  biographer  at  this  period  of  her 
life,  "  L'elite  de  la  societe  Europeene  lui 
decema  Vempire  inconteste  de  la  mode  et 
de  la  beaute."  It  was  only  a  restoration 
of  a  monarchy,  then,  so  far  as  the  king 
was  concerned ;  it  was  that  of  an  empire 
in  the  case  of  the 'fair  Juliette.  M.  Re- 
camier  had  likewise  begun  to  reinstate 
himself  once  more  in  business.  He  could 
afford  a  carriage  to  Juliette,  all  the  more 
necessary,  as  we  are  told,  "  que'elle  ne 
savait  pas  marcher  a  pied  dans  la  rue.'^ 
And  she  had  her  Opera-box.  Madame 
de  StaSl,  being  at  Coppet,  had  got  back  to 
Paris  before  ner ;  M.  de  Montmorency 
was  also  now  high  in  favor  at  court ; 
Madame  Recamier^s  influence  over  this 
renowned  fitmily  was  remarkable.  Three 
generations  frequented  her  salons.  There 
was  the  old  Duke  still  alive,  Adrien  de 
Montmorency ;  the  Prince  of  Laval,  his 
son ;  and  Henri  de  Montmorency,  grand- 
son, who  entertained  the  same  passionate 
admiration  for  the  fair  Juliette  as  did  all 
the  other  members  of  the  family.  Adrien 
de  Montmorency  used  to  smile  at  these  im- 
pressions to  which  all  the  members  of  the 
family  had  succumbed.  "  They  did  not  all 
die  or  it,"  he  used  to  say,  "  but  they  were 
all  victims."  With  all  the  great  names  of 
the  monarchy  of  old,  those  who  had  emi- 
grated, or  those  who  had  served  under 
the  Empire,  there  came  also  to  the  same 
salons  representatives  of  the  Revolution, 
among  whom  were  Madame  Bernadotte, 
who  could  not  stand  the  climate  of  her 
husband's  kingdom,  and  who  preferred 
fashionable  life  in  Paris  to  a  throne  in 
Sweden. 

It  was  at  this  epoch  that  the  beautiful 
Juliette  first  met  the  Duke  of  Wellington 
at  Madame  de  Stall's.  She  lefl  behind 
her  a  summary  of  what  she  intended  to 
leave  to  posterity  as  the  account  of  her 
relations  with  the  English  general : 

''Enthusiasm  of  Madame  de  Sta^l  for  the 
Dake  of  Wellington — I  see  him,  for  the  first 
time,  at  her  house — Conversation  during  din- 
ner— ^Visit  he  paid  me  the  day  after ;  Madame 


de  Stael  met  him  at  my  house— Conversation 
about  him  after  his  departure— The  visits  of 
Lord  Wellington  become  numerous — His  opin- 
ion on  popularity— I  present  him  to  Queen 
Hortense — ^Partv  at  the  Duchesse  de  Luy nes*s — 
Conversation  with  the  Duke  of  Wellington  be- 
fore a  glass  without  quicksilver — M.  de  Talley- 
rand and  the  Duchess  of  Coiirland — Admiration 
of  M.  de  Talleyrand  for  me — Aversion  which  I 
have  always  felt  for  bim — Madame  de  Boigne 
stops  me  at  the  moment  when  I  am  going  out 
witn  the  Duke  of  Wellington — Continuation  of 
his  visits— Madame  de  Stael  desires  that  I 
should  exercise  influence  over  him— He  writes 
me  little  insignificant  notes,  one  like  another— 
I  lend  bim  the  letters  of  Mademoiselle  de  Lespi- 
nasse,  which  have  not  come  out — His  opinion 
of  those  letters — He  leaves  Paris — I  see  him 
agaip  after  the  battle  of  Waterloo — He  comes 
to  see  me  the  day  after  his  return — I  do  not  ex- 
pect him :  the  agitation  which  his  visit  causes 
me — He  comes  again  in  the  evening,  and  finds 
my  door  shut — ^I  refiise  also  to  see  bim  the  next 
day — He  writes  to  Madame  de  Stael  to  complain 
of  me — I  do  not  see  him  more — His  situation 
and  success  in  French  society — ^They  say  that 
he  is  engrossed  with  a  young  English  lady,  the 
wife  of  one  of  his  aides-de-camp  —  Return  of 
Madame  de  Stael  to  Paris — Dinner  at  the  Queen 
of  Sweden's  with  her  and  the  Duke  of  Welling- 
ton, whom  I  see  again — His  coldness  to  me,  his 
occupation  with  the  young  English  lady — I  am 
placed  at  dinner  betwixt  him  and  the  Due  de 
Broglie— He  is  moody  at  the  beginning  of  dinner, 
but  gradually  warms  up  and  ends  by  becoming 
very  amiable  —  I  am  aware  of  the  mortification 
which  the  young  English  lady  opposite  feels  — 
I  cease  to  talk  with  him,  and  occupy  myself  ex- 
clusively with  the  Due  de  Broglie  —  From  that 
time  I  see  the  Duke  of  Wellington  but  very 
rarely — He  made  me  a  visit  at  the  Abbaye-aux- 
Bois,  when  he  came  last  to  Paris." 

A  note  of  the  Duke's  is  very  super- 
ciliously qualified  by  the  biographer  as 
"  insignificant ;"  whereas,  compared  with 
many  of  the  sneaking,  sickening,  sentimen- 
tal letters  and  effusions  that  help  to  fill  up 
these  two  cumbrous  tomes,  it  is  really 
quite  a  relief.  There  is  politeness,  but 
there  is  neither  obsequiousness  nor  servi- 
lity in  it.  We  will  give  it  in  the  Duke's 
own  French : 

"Paris,  le  20  Octobre  1814. 

"•Totals  tout  hier  k  la  chasse,  madame,  et  ie 
n^ai  re^u  votre  billet  et  les  livres  qu^i  la  nuit^ 
quand  c*etait  trop  tard  pour  vous  r^pondre. 
J*esperais  que  mon  jugement  sera  guid6  par  le 
v6tre  dans  ma  lecture  des  lettres  de  Mademoisdle 
Espinasse,  et  je  d^sespdre  de  pouvoir  le  former 
moi-mSme.  Je  vous  suis  bien  oblige  pour  la 
pamphlet  de  Madame  de  StaeL 

"  Votre  tr^  ob^issant  et  fiddle  serviteur, 

"  WSLUNGTOK." 
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The  fragments  left  by  Madame  Reca- 
mier  would  peem  to  show  that  the  Duke 
was  enticed  into  the  same  society  as 
others,  partly  by  the  wiles  of  the  lady, 
partly  by  its  being  the  fashion  of  the  day 
to  frequent  her  salons.  That  Madame 
Recamier  exerted  all  her  various  arts  to 
charm  the  warrior,  the  assiduous  trans- 
mission of  books  is  quite  sufficient  to  at- 
test ;  that  the  influence  gained  was  of  the 
most  superficial  character  is  again  suffi- 
ciently shown  by  the  "  insignificance"  of 
the  "  notes,"  and  the  spite  vented  by  the 
fair  Juliette,  at  first  in  declining  to  receive 
the  victor  of  Waterloo,  and  then  in  out- 
bidding, by  her  social  charms,  the  young 
wife  of  the  British  aide-de-camp. 

According  to  Madame  Ancelot,  a  con- 
temporary rival,  and  whose  opinions, 
therefore,  if  open  to  question  on  t  he  point 
of  misrepresentation,  are  still  of  high  value, 
as  those  of  one  clever  and  aspiring  woman 
of  another,  attributes  all  Mladame  Reca- 
mler^s  successes  to  the  instinct  which  had 
revealed  to  her  that  pride  and  vanity  are 
always  the  vulnerable  points  by  which  the 
human  species  can  be  dominated  : 

**  From  the  first  to  the  last,  author  or  artist, 
all  haTe  heard  from  Madame  Recamier's  mouth 
that  same  laudatory  formula  when  they  came 
for  the  first  time.  She  would  say  to  them,  with 
a  weak  and  trembling  voice : 

**  *The  emotion  which  I  feel  at  the  sight  of 
a  person  of  eminence  does  not  permit  me  to  ex- 
press to  you  as  I  would  all  the  admiration — the 
sympathy  with  which  I  am  penetrated.  But 
you  can  guess — ^you  can  understand.  My  emo- 
tion spetUcs  of  itself ^ 

**  This  laudatory  formula,  a  kind  of  calculated 
hesitation,  broken  phrases,  and  soft  and  troubled 
looks,  made  those  who  were  thus  receiTcd  believe 
in  the  realify  of  this  pretended  emotion. 

*'  It  was  to  this  artifice  of  universal  flattery 
that  Madame  R6camier  was  indebted  for  her 
great  success,  and  the  advantage  of  gathering 
around  her  the  most  eminent  men  of  her 
epoch. 

**  It  must  be  noticed  that  all  this  was  done  in 
almost  a  whiq>er,  so  that  it  was  never  heard 
except  by  the  person  to  whom  it  was  addresied, 


and  that  she  used  to  display  infinito  moe  in 
the  manner  in  which  she  ottered  it ;  for  Hadaina 
Recamier,  who  was  not  possessed  of  the  art  of 
conversation,  possessed  in  the  hijriiest  degree 
the  skill  and  address  by  which  to  effect  her  com- 
binations, so  that  she  should  arrive  at  the  end 
which  she  proposed  to  herself;  when  she  had 
made  up  her  mind  that  such  and  sodi  a  remark- 
able man  should  be  one  at  her  aakm,  the  imper- 
ceptible threads  that,  spider-like,  she  cast  oat  in 
his  way,  were  so  cleverly  wove  that  it  waa  im- 
possible he  should  escape.*' 

The  salons  of  Madame  R6camier  were, 
according  to  Madame  Ancelot,  like  thoee 
of  the  Viscount  d'Arlincourt — ^**  soirtea  de 
vanite  ;"  but  this  is  going  too  ikr.  lliat 
there  was  vanity  in  them  —  thst  indeed 
they  were  based  upon  vanity  —  there  can 
not  be  the  slightest  doubt ;  but  there  waa 
also  much  that  is  curious  and  interesting 
to  study  in  the  peculiar  gifts  of  one  who 
could  assemble  around  ner  all  that  waa 
distinguished  in  birth  or  position,  in 
talent  or  genius,  that  existed  in  or  even 
visited  the  metropolis,  and  that,  too,  under 
different  forms  of  government  and  diflhi^ 
ent  regimes. 

There  is  still  a  second  Restoration  to 
deal  with :  the  so-called  seclusion  in  the 
Abbaye-aux-Bois-^the  donunant  inflnenoe 
of  M.  de  Chateaubriand  —  another  resi- 
dence in  Italy  —  the  fall  of  the  ministere 
Polignac  —  Madame  Recamier's  rrfatjona 
with  the  then  Prince  Louis  Napoleon — 
the  blindness  of  the  once  fidr  JaUette — 
the  gradual  disappearance  one  after  ano- 
ther of  all  her  ola  ties,  and  lier  own  final 
exit  from  the  theater  of  her  trinnqdia  and 
successes.  We  may,  possibly,  retnni  to 
some  of  these  picturesque  sketciiea  of  a 
life  full  of  social  charms  as  wdl  as  of  so- 
cial vanities,  and  so  highly  charatoteriatio 
of  the  times,  the  breath  of  which  is  aa  yet 
scarcely  wafted  away  from  the  utilitarian- 
ism that  has  succeeaed  to  them,  witboot 
either  fragrance  or  beauty  to 
or  mdemnity  its  cold  and  egotiatkal 
terity. 
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Vrom   Blaekirood*t   Mafasint. 


MOTLEY'S   DUTCH   REPUBLIC* 


Thk  Kterftry  public  had  hardly  forgotten 
the  impression  made  on  it  by  Prescott's 
History  of  Philip  IL^  and  by  his  able 
portraiture  of  that  gloomy,  conscientious, 
industrious,  narrow-minded,  and  least 
andable  of  monarchs,  than  it  was  recalled 
to  the  same  period  of  history,  and  to  a 
second  portraiture  of  the  same  sovereign, 
by  the  pen  of  Mr.  Motley.  The  Ameri- 
cans seem  to  have  taken  the  history  of 
Spain  as  their  especial  province,  and  they 
baTe  dealt  with  it  in  a  very  masterly 
manner.  No  one  will  feel  that  Mr.  Mot- 
ley's book,  even  where  it  goes  over 
ground  lately  trodden  by  his  estimable 
predecessor,  is  in  the  least  degree  super- 
fluous ;  but,  in  fact,  it  has  a  distinct  and 
specific  object — the  narrative  of  the  lise 
m  the  Dutch  Republic — which  is  sufficient 
to  ^ve  to  it  a  plan  and  character  of  its 
own.  A  worthier  subject  no  historian 
could  choose,  nor  one  which  legitimately 
brings  before  him  greater  principles  to 
discuss,  or  events  more  terrific,  or  a  more 
striking  and  varied  dramatis  personam. 

An  intelligent  Englishman  or  Ameiican, 
who  will  probably  think  that  he  has  little 
to  learn  on  the  rights  of  conscience,  or  the 
liberty  of  opinion,  or  the  fundamental 
principles  of  good  government,  may  be 
apt  to  conclude  that  the  sole  value,  as 
well  as  the  conspicuous  merit,  of  Mr. 
Motley's  book,  lies  in  his  spirited  narra- 
tive of  events,  and  his  powerful  dellnea- 
ticms  of  the  chief  personages  concerned  in 
them.  He  will  be  perfectly  correct  in 
according  his  praise  to  the  graphic  man- 
ner in  which  the  terrible  sieges  and  bat- 
tles and  massacres  which  signalized  the 
revolt  of  the  Netherlands,  and  the  uprise 
of  the  Dutch  Republic,  are  here  brought 
befi>re  him,  and  in  admiring  even  still 
more  the  vivid  pencil  with  which  Mr. 
Motley  has  sketched  for  us  the  chief  he- 
roes in  these  transactions ;  he  will  be  per- 
fectly correct  in  applauding  the  insight 
into  character,  and  the  dramatic  power, 

*  The  Rise  of  the  Dukh  Republic:  a  History,    By 
JoHa  LOTBBOP  MOTLBT.    London :  Routledgo. 


manifested  by  the  author,  and  that  perse* 
verance  with  which  —  by  means  oflen  of 
very  laborious  research  —  he  has  tracked 
out  for  us  the  dark  policy,  and  revealed 
to  us  the  treachery  and  dissimulation  of 
the  Spanish  king;  but  he  will  have 
formed,  we  think,  a  very  erroneous  esti- 
mation of  his  own  times,  or  of  the  lesson 
this  history  conveys,  if  he  should  pro- 
nounce that  lesson  to  be  trite  or  needless. 
For  our  own  part,  there  is  no  history  we 
should  desire,  at  this  present  epoch,  to  be 
more  generally  perused  by  old  and  young, 
and  by  all  classes  of  society,  than  that 
which  relates  the  heroic  and  successful 
struggle  of  the  United  Provinces  against 
the  vast  power  of  Spain,  acting  as  the 
armed  champion  of  a  still  greater  power 
— the  Catholic  Church  and  its  vast  Euro- 
pean hierarchy. 

We  all  kindle  as  we  read  of  this  great- 
est battle  for  the  nghts  of  conscience  and 
the  human  intellect  which  ever  was  de- 
livered on  the  fece  of  the  earth ;  we  all 
rejoice  over  the  triumph  which  resulted 
in  the  establishment  of  that  Republic  of 
Holland,  to  which  the  whole  of  Europe, 
and  England  in  an  especial  manner,  owes 
so  noble  a  debt;  we  all  execrate  that 
tyranny  of  Spain  which  would  have 
crushed  the  spirit  cf  Freedom  and  the 
love  of  truth ;  but  we  do  not  all  of  us 
perceive  that  the  tyranny  of  Spain  which 
we  execrate,  was  but,  in  fact,  one  foim  of 
that  tyranny  of  religious  opinion  which  is 
at  all  times  ready  to  display  itself.  We 
can  estimate  that  tvranny  whien  it  displays 
itself  in  other  minus,  and  in  strange  forms 
of  relimon,  or  in  remote  epochs  of  his- 
tory ;  but  to  detect  it  in  our  own  minds, 
or  in  our  own  epoch — to  understand  that 
a  dan^r  similar  to  that  which  other  na- 
tions have  passed  through,  may  threaten 
those  nations  which  now  consider  them- 
selves the  most  advanced  in  Europe — and 
that  the  nineteenth  century  may  have 
trials  to  undergo  similar  to  those  of  the 
sixteenth — this  is  not  so  easy.  It  is,  how- 
ever, indisputably  true.  The  great  lesson 
which  Mr.  Motley's  hbtory  teaches,  and 
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the  stirring  appeal  it  makes  to  that  no- 
blest but  most  downtrodden  sentiment 
of  the  human  mind  —  the  love  of  truth, 
and  liberty  to  speak  the  truth  —  was 
never  more  needed  amongst  the  wide 
family  of  European  nations  than  it  is  at 
present. 

A  nation  said  to  itself:  There  shall  be 
but  one  faith  amongst  us  —  if  possible, 
there  shall  not  be  a  single  dissentient 
from  the  Catholic  faith  upon  the  soil  of 
Spain;  and,  moreover,  the  dependencies 
over  which  we  rule,  with  more  or  less  of 
ris^ht  or  might,  shall  be  as  pure  as  our- 
selves from  the  guilt  and  pollution  of 
heresy.  That  nation  was  the  most  power- 
ful then  in  Europe,  and  it  partly  succeeded 
in  its  purpose.  It  succeeded  for  itself,  it 
failed  in  some  of  its  dependencies.  What 
is  that  nation  now,  with  its  sublime  unity 
of  a  Catholic  faith  ?  And  ask  of  History 
what  have  been  the  greatest  achievements 
that  later  centuries  have  left  it  to  record, 
and  she  will  point  to  those  Seven  United 
Provinces,  those  dependencies  that  broke 
and  rebelled  from  the  sublime  unity  of 
faith  —  she  will  point  to  Holland,  and  to 
those  who  learnt  of  Holland,  or  learnt  in 
the  same  school,  as  being  the  nations  who 
have  achieved  most  for  humanity.  When 
Philip  II.,  on  the  abdication  of  the  £m- 

Eeror,  entered  upon  his  inauspicious  reign, 
is  monarchy  was  the  most  extensive,  the 
most  wealthv,  the  most  potent  in  Europe. 
His  territories  comprised  Spain,  then  in 
the  first  rank  of  nations,  not  only  for 
military  prowess,  but  in  its  arts  and  com- 
merce ;  the  north  and  the  south  of  Italy ; 
the  Netherlands — that  is  to  say,  what  is 
now  Holland  and  Belgium,  together  with 
six  departments  of  France ;  the  conqiiests 
in  the  New  World,  Mexico  and  l*eru ; 
and  several  outlying  possessions  in  Asia 
and  Africa.  In  Spam  itself  the  power  of 
the  monarch  was  absolute ;  its  great  cities 
still  retained  their  wealth,  but  had  re- 
signed their  liberties.  The  Province  of 
Castille  alone  is  computed  to  have  con- 
tained more  than  six  millions  of  inhabit- 
ants, (greatly  out-numbenng  the  popula- 
tion of  the  whole  of  England  at  that 
time,)  and  to  have  raised  a  revenue 
which,  in  French  money,  has  been  esti- 
mated at  ten  millions  of  francs.  The 
wealth  of  the  great  cities  of  the  Nether- 
lands is  well  known.  Antwerp,  with  her 
hundred  thousand  inhabitants,  rivaled  Ve- 
nice in  the  greatness  of  her  commerce. 
Bruges  alone  could  bring  into  the  field  ten 


thousand  men.  The  same  monarch  had 
at  his  command  the  armies  of  Spsun,  the 
industry  of  Flanders,  the  arts  of  Italy, 
and  the  gold  of  Mexico  and  Pern. 

What  a  different  position  does  the 
monarchy  of  Spain  now  occnpy?  The 
great  subject  now  agitated  in  every  polir 
tical  circle  is  the  regeneration  or  refHuti- 
tion  of  Italy,  and  the  voice  of  Spiun  is 
not  heard  in  the  matter.  No  one  asks 
her  opinion.  She  who  ruled  the  peninsula 
as  Austria  has  since  ruled  it,  has  not  an 
inch  of  territory  in  it,  nor  the  least  influ- 
ence. Two  independent  kingdoms,  Hol- 
land and  Belgium,  have  risen  out  of  her 
rebellious  provinces ;  the  one  has  run  a 
career  of  glory,  and  reposes  nnder  her 
laurels ;  the  other,  small  State  as  she  is, 
is  heard  of  in  the  councils  of  Europe, 
heard  of  in  the  arts,  in  letters,  in  scieaoe. 
Spain  herself  has  nothing  left  her  but  her 
pride,  and  her  pride  appeals  always  to 
the  past.  Of  all  tier  conquests  in  America 
nothing  remains  but  the  solitary  and  in- 
secure island  of  Cuba,  which  tfaie  United 
States  offer  to  purchase  of  hat.  And 
lookers-on  think  that  Sp^n  might  be  irise 
to  wink  at  the  insult,  and  take  the  pur- 
chase-money, for  these  Anglo-Americans 
have  a  new  method  of  conquests  which 
may  prove  irresistible — a  method  agpunst 
which  the  laws  of  nations  have  made  no 
provisions :  their  nnrestnunable  people 
may  overflow  into  the  island  of  Cuba; 
and  thus,  though  the  island  may  sUU  be 
called  Spanish,  the  Cubans  may  have  be- 
come American,  and  an  annexation  must 
inevitably  take  place. 

What  is  the  cause  of  this  so  remarkable 
a  destiny?  Let  M.  Gnizot  answer  die 
question.  The  French  translation  of  Mr. 
Motley's  work  is  ushered  in  by  an  intro- 
duction from  the  pen  of  that  noUe. ve- 
teran in  the  ranks  ooth  of  literature  and 
politics.  After  obser^ins  that  the  best 
histories  of  Spain  have  been  written  by 
Americans,  he  continues  thus:  *^ These 
historians  of  both  European  and  Transat- 
lantic Spain  are  themselves  neither  Spani- 
ards nor  Catholic.  They  belong  to  an- 
other race — they  profess  another  religion 
— they  speak  another  language.  Wadi- 
ington  Irving,  Prescott,  Motley,  Tloiknor, 
are  the  children  of  Protestant  England. 
It  is  this  race  which  now  bears  sway  in 
that  hemisphere,  discovered  and  oon- 
(|uered  some  four  centuries  ago  by  Catho- 
lic Spain.  The  very  history  of  Spain, 
like  Its  domination  in  the  New  World, 
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has  fallen  into  the  hands  of  strangers  and 
heretics."  Nor  is  this,  he  proceeds  to 
observe,  any  isolated  fact  or  any  l&nciful 
sport  of  destiny ;  it  is  but  in  perfect  har- 
mony with  the  whole  current  of  events. 
Then,  taking  a  masterly  survey  of  that 
declension  of  Spain  to  which  we  have 
briefly  alluded,  he  adds :  '^  The  fate  of 
Spiun,  its  political  degradation,  the  stag- 
nation of  its  literature,  its  nullity  in  sci- 
ence and  the  arts,  and  all  that  constitutes 
the  manifold  progress  of  a  great  society, 
is  but  the  legitimate  result  of  the  policy 
it  pursued  in  the  sixteenth  century.  The 
government  of  Spain,  in  its  zeal  for  the 
Catholic  faith,  struck  at  the  inteUectucU 
life  of  the  nationy  This  is  the  answer 
to  be  given  to  our  question,  and  we  prefer 
to  use  the  words  of  M.  Guizot,  that  the 
truth  may  have  all  the  weight  it  can 
derive  from  the  authority  of  one  distin- 
guished as  much  for  his  calm,  temperate, 
mature  judgment,  as  for  his  learning 
and  philosophic  habits  of  thought.  In 
Spain,  an  absolute  monarch,  boastful  of 
hui  piety,  sustained  and  clamorously  ap- 
plauded by  a  superstitious  mob,  crushed 
and  destroyed  the  rising  spirit  of  inquiry. 
The  Catholic  faith  triumphed,  and  the 
nation  sunk.  The  mental  life  died  down. 
Henceforward  sloth  and  ignorance  are 
varied  only  by  outbursts  of  democratic 
Tiolence  and  vulgar  infidelity,  which 
again  are  hushed  up  into  the  old  ignor- 
ant superstition,  and  the  old  contented 
sloth. 

It  is  not  that  Spain  remained  nominally 
Catholic ;  it  is-  that  she  was  not  allowed 
to  think  —  this  was  the  malady  under 
which  she  sunk.  It  was  the  repressive 
policy  which  was  pursued  that  proved 
&tal  to  her.  M.  Guizot  remarks  that  the 
sixteenth  century  was  the  critical  age  of 
our  modem  European  nations ;  the  epoch 
at  which  they  received  the  character  that 
has  remained  with  them.  This  may  be 
true,  but  it  appears  to  us  that  the  age  we 
are  living  through  at  this  present  time  is 
hardly  less  critical.  Will  the  repressive 
policy  attain  generally  throughout  Europe 
a  triumph  whose  results  will  be  felt  lor 
centuries  to  come?  or  will  liberty  of 
thought  grow  to  be  the  grand  character- 
istic of  the  European  nations?  This  is 
the  question  we  ask  ourselves.  Let  it  be 
remembered  that  this  policy  of  repression 
may  be  very  effectually  pursued,  though 
it  may  not  assume  precisely  the  same 
form  that  it  did  in  Catholic  Spain.    It 


pleased  Philip  and  his  priests  to  seize 
upon  the  trembling  heretic,  to  daub  him 
over  with  painted  devib  and  pauited 
flames,  and  then  bum  him  in  that  real 
hell-fire  which  they  indeed  kindled  upon 
the  earth.  It  was  thus  they  laid  the 
spirit  of  inquiry.  But  emperors  and 
priests  in  the  nineteenth  century  may 
accomplish  the  same  feat  by  methods  less 
revolting  to  humanity.  The  means  used 
may  be  less  cruel,  but  it  will  be  the  same 
disastrous  triumph.  Spain  labored  suc- 
cessfully at  the  grand  project  so  dear  to 
priesthoods  —  she  established  in  her  own 
dominions  the  unity  of  the  Church — she 
banished  all  free  speculative  thought. 
All  was  satisfactorily  settled.  And  who 
felt  the  least  want  of  philosophy  ?  The 
sturdy  peasant  and  the  dissolute  noble- 
man could  both  pass  their  lives  exceeding 
well  without  a  single  reflection  beyond 
their  labors  or  their  pleasures.  How 
happy  should  all  be  that  they  have  not  to 
think  upon  dark  perplexing  themes — only 
to  live  on  in  the  light  the  Church  throws 
upon  them  !  It  seems  a  beneficent  resuU. 
But  the  mental  life  which  would  have  been 
developing  itself  here  and  there  in  a 
heresy  and  a  doubt,  was  the  same  mental 
energy  which  would  have  animated  the 
citizen  and  the  scholar,  the  physician  and 
the  merchant,  in  their  several  toils,  stu- 
dies, and  enterprises.  You  have  quieted 
your  patient  by  an  opiate  that  has  stupified 
him,  or  perhaps  he  alternates  between 
stupor  and  delirium. 

It  was,  moreover,  the  monkish  type  of 
Christianity  which  prevailed  and  was  ren- 
dered predominant  in  Spain.  The  secular 
intellect  was  not  allowed  to  interpenetrate 
it,  purify  and  exalt  it,  or,  at  all  events, 
render  it  a  fit  servant  to  secular  purposes 
and  a  mundane  prosperity.  This  monkish 
form  of  piety  held  human  life  in  contempt, 
set  a  stigma  upon  earthly  prosperity, 
made  renunciation  and  resignation  the 
sole  virtues  of  the  elevated  man.  Useful 
enough  where  evils  are  without  a  remedy ; 
and  no  doubt  it  acted  as  a  beneficent 
counterpoise  to  the  violent  passions  of 
Goths  and  Scythians,  and  the  other  bai- 
barians  who  overthrew  the  Roman  emnire, 
or  who  were  found  living  in  it ;  but  it  is 
a  form  of  piety  antagonistic  to  those 
vigorous  efforts,  to  that  persevering  and 
hopeful  industry,  which  is  the  source  of 
all  our  modem  progress.  The  Christiani- 
ty which  has  been  allowed  to  advance  or 
modify  itself  with  the  general  intelligence 
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of  the  day,  lends  its  aid  to  every  effort  to 
remedy  evils;  is  heard  amongst  us  de- 
manding sanatory  measures ;  is  seen  reso- 
lutely withholding  the  charitable  gifl  that 
tends  to  make  want  perpetual  bv  allying 
it  to  sloth.  The  monkish  Christianity  of 
the  middle  ages  set  up  for  its  standard  of 
excellence  the  man  who  endured  all  evils 
complacently,  whether  remediable  or  not ; 
who  suffered  with  inexhaustible  patience ; 
whose  charitable  gift  was  but  another 
form  of  the  virtue  of  renunciation  ;  if  it 
increased  the  poverty  of  the  world,  was 
there  not  wider  scope  for  the  exercise  of 
patience  and  resignation?  Was  it  not 
his  own  standard  of  piety  to  sit  smiling 
serene  amidst  dirt,  and  vermin,  and  starva- 
tion? Where  this  monkish  tyjie  of 
Christianity  keeps  its  hold,  as  it  did  in 
Spain,  sloth  and  ignorance  have  one  per- 
manent ally ;  and  (what  is  worth  consid- 
ering) the  finer  spirits,  and  the  most  con- 
scientious of  men,  are,  under  such  a  state 
of  religious  opinion,  carried  off  from  the 
real  service  of  mankind,  and  that  real 
service  loses  its  due  honor,  its  due  ap- 
plause, and  its  due  place  in  the  human 
conscience.  When,  therefore,  we  further 
remember  what  type  of  Christianity  it 
was  that  Spain  resolved  to  preserve  intact, 
we  can  not  be  surprised  at  the  little 
energy  and  mental  life  it  thereafter  dis- 
played. Such  a  people,  saying  amongst 
themselves,  ^'  There  shall,  if  possible,  be 
no  heretic  amongst  us,''  have  pronounced 
their  own  sentence.  They  have  struck 
as  with  ^'  mace  petrific,"  and  the  society 
is  immovable. 

But  wo  must  forego,  or  postpone  for 
the  present,  any  further  prosecution  of 
these  tempting  generalities,  and  look  at 
the  work  before  us,  and  endeavor  to  con- 
vey some  idea  of  its  nature,  and  of  its 
literary  merits.  Mr.  Motley  has  no  hesi- 
tations, makes  few  compromises.  He 
does  not  write  like  one  who  is  alternately 
an  advocate  for  both  parties;  but  as  a 
fidr,  honest,  downright  advocate  of  that 
party  and  of  those  men  who,  he  is  con- 
vinced, deserve  his  admiration.  He  writes 
like  a  lover  of  liberty,  but  without  any 
undue  partiality,  that  we  have  observed, 
to  democratic  institutions.  Whether  the 
portraits  presented  to  us  are  always,  and 
m  all  respects,  minutely  faithful,  who 
would  venture  to  say  ?  They  are,  in  our 
estimation,  fair  and  truthful  in  the  main ; 
and  they  are  alwavs  life-like,  always 
drawn  in  a  very  masterly  manner,    lie 


vivid  picture  he  leaves  behind  of  the  chief 
actors  in  his  period  of  history,  is  one  of 
the  striking  charaoteristios  or  the  book. 
Those  who  ratlier  shrink  from  the  pros- 
pect of  having  to  read  over  again  of  the 
atrocities  of  tlie  Inquisition,  and  of  the 
sieges  and  massacres  to  which  such  atroci- 
ties conducted  —  who  feel  no  desire  to 
have  again  revived  in  their  minds  such 
scenes  as  the  slaughter  of  Antwerp,  or 
the  sack  of  Zutphen,  or  the  terrible  sieges 
of  Haarlem  and  Leyden,  will  find  the 
narrative  agreeably  relieved  by  this  vivid 
portraiture  of  men  and  manners. 

Mr.  Motley  is  an  artist  who  hides  no 
blemish,  physical  or  moral  —  who  spares 
no  delinquency,  conceals  no  weakness  — 
who  is  regardless  of  the  ideal,  looks  to  the 
actual  and  real.  His  predecessor,  Mr. 
Prescott,  though  entitled  to  the  praise  of 
extensive  and  original  research,  had  al- 
ways a  lingering  attachment  and  strong 
bias  towards  what  may  be  described  m 
the  romance  of  history.  His  channinsr 
narratives  of  the  Spanish  conquests  of 
Mexico  and  Peru  reveal  this  tendency  — 
reveal,  at  least,  that  he  leant  rather  to 
historic  faith  than  to  historic  doubt  We 
read  on  delighted ;  we  live,  verily,  in  a 
new  world,  amongst  his  Mexicans  and 
Peruvians ;  but  we  close  the  book  with  an 
uneasy  suspicion  that  much  exaggeration, 
and  some  fable,  have  been  admitted  into 
the  place  of  history,  and  that  the  new 
world  we  have  been  moving  in,  is  partly 
the  world  of  imagination — of  Spanish  im* 
agination  or  cre£ility.  And  in  bis  por* 
traiture  of  Philip  II.,  able  though  it  is, 
and  faithful  in  the  main,  we  trace  a  touch, 
a  manner  more  poetic  than  truthful.  The 
Spanish  hat  and  plume,  and  the  mysterf 
of  a  Spanish  pahice,  are  allowed  to  throw  a 
certain  grace  and  dignity  over  the  features 
and  bearing  of  a  man  who  was  as  narrow^ 
minded  as  our  James  H.  —  who  had  the 
bigotry  of  a  monk  without  his  sdf-denial 
— whose  conscience,  trained  by  priests  for 
their  own  work,  and  for  the  service  of 
the  Church,  knew  nothing  of  truth  or 
justice  as  between  man  and  man — whoee 
best  virtue  was  the  mechanical  indnstrj 
of  a  clerk,  and  whose  greatest  talent  was 
to  trick  and  deceive,  and  play  the  game 
of  dissimulation  even  with  the  very  took 
he  used  for  his  treachery.  Mr.  Motley 
has  no  respect  for  Spanish  or  regal  dignity; 
he  delights  to  push  up  the  hat  and  plame, 
and  show  what  sort  of  eye  and  forehead 
are  really  there  to  meet  the  light.    Ko 
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illarion  remains  to  us  after  otir  anthor  has 
passed  his  examination.  The  Philip  of 
the  poets  —  of  Alfieri  and  of  Schiller  — 
dwindles  down  to  the  quite  ordinary  man 
—  placed,  however,  in  the  quite  extraor- 
dinary position.  A  slave  of  the  Church, 
his  religion  never  kindled  one  generous 
thought,  or  excited  to  a  single  virtue ;  it 
conld  not  always  restrain  his  kingly  ambi- 
tion any  more  than  it  could  regulate  his 
private  morals ;  but  it  was  obeyed  with 
fidelity  and  zeal  when  it  taught  him  to 
tyrannize  over  his  subjects,  and  put  here- 
tics to  death — it  made  him  one  of  the 
most  terrible  potentates  that  have  existed 
on  the  fiice  of  the  earth. 

But  it  is  the  emancipation  of  the  Neth- 
erlands from  the  grasp  of  this  unworthy 
monarch  that  is  the  theme  of  Mr.  Motley's 
book ;  and  therefore,  if  he  has  a  tyrant 
and  a  bigot  on  the  one  side  of  his  canvas, 
supported  by  a  Cardinal  Granvelle  and  a 
Duke  of  Alva,  he  has  also  his  patriot  and 
liberator,  in  the  brighter  part  of  his  pic- 
ture, in  the  person  of  William  of  Orange, 
named  the  Silent  and  the  Wise.  William 
of  Orange  is  the  hero  of  the  book.  On 
him  Mr.  Motley  expends  a  perhaps  un- 
checked enthusiasm.  A  cool  impartial 
critic  may,  indeed,  suspect  that  the  lights 
and  shadows  are  thrown  throughout  the 
work  with  too  strong  a  contrast ;  but  we 
know  that  the  indignation  and  the  admi- 
ration are  both,  upon  the  whole,  well 
bestowed.  It  is  a  very  wholesome  indig- 
nation, and  a  very  profitable  admiration, 
that  we  are  called  upon  to  sympathize 
with.  Nothing  is  more  easy  than  to 
snggest,  and  even  to  prove,  that  **  black's 
not  so  very  black,  nor  white  so  very 
white ;"  no  where  can  praise  or  blame  be 
weighed  out  to  the  veiy  scruple ;  it  must 
suffice  us  if  we  feel  we  can  honestly  ap- 
plaud and  rightfully  condemn  ;  and  it  is  a 
good  thing,  at  times,  to  have  both  these 
s^itiments  kindled  within  us,  and  to  detest 
and  admire  cordially,  and  with  the  full 
energy  of  our  souls. 

Our  author's  style  is  bold,  vigorous, 
fall  of  power ;  but  we  should  desert  our 
critical  function  If  we  did  not  add  that  it 
ia  sometimes  intemperate,  and  that  in  the 
earlier  pages  there  is  an  apparent  effort,  a 
straining  after  effect,  and  (in  his  topo- 
graphical descriptions)  a  certain  semi- 
poetic  or  fanciful  diction  that  appears  to 
U8  out  of  place.  Abusive  epithets  are 
sometimes  scattered  with  an  injudicious 
prodigality.    We  might  instance  the  de- 


scription of  our  own  Queen  Mary,  of  dis- 
astrous memory,  to  be  found  in  the  first 
volume,  page  123 ;  but  we  have  no  wish 
to  dwell  on  what  are  only  casual  blemishes. 
And  these  errors  of  taste  and  judgment 
appear  to  us  to  be  chiefly  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  work.    To  discharge 
ourselves  at  once  of  all  the  critical  venom 
we  have  on  this  occasion  to  distill,  we 
must  add  that,  vigorous  as  his  narrative 
generally  is,  our  author  is  also  capable,  at 
times,  of  being  tedious  and  prolix.    He  is 
not  quite  master  of  that  art  which  gives 
to  all  portions  of  his  subject  a  fair  and 
sufilcient  attention,   and  no  more  than 
what  is  sufficient.    On  the  motives  and 
views  of  some  of  his  leading  characters — 
in  his  elaborate  defenses  of  his  great  hero 
against  imputations  that  had  been  raised 
against  him — he  is  more  lengthy  than 
seems  necessary,  at  least  to  the  impatient 
reader ;  while  the  same  impatient  reader 
would  gladly  have  received,  on  some  other 
topics,  a  little  more  information  than  is 
accorded  to  him.    He  would  probably 
wish  to  know  a  little  more  of  the  state  of 
public  opinion,  political  and  religious,  in 
the  several  cities  of  the  Netherlands.    Mr. 
Motley,  of  course,  does  not  overlook  the 
great  movement  of  Protestantism;   but 
how  far  the  several  cities  partook  of  it, 
and  what  had  been  the  career  of  public 
opinion  in  each,  he  might  perhaps  have 
more  minutely  informed  us.     One  wants 
to  see  these  burghers  and  citizens  a  little 
more  distinctly.    We  can  not  expect  that 
the  historian  should  produce  for  us  the 
same  individual  portraits  as  he  does  of 
kings  and  princes.    We  know  very  well 
that  the  btirghers  of  Antwerp  and  of 
Ghent  have  left  no  letters  behind  them, 
laid  up  in  the  royal  archives,  fated  to 
come  to  light  and  reveal  the  secret  springs 
of  action.    But  from  the  literature  of  the 
time,  the  preaching  of  the  time,  and  from 
characteristic  incidents  of  the  time,  some- 
thing more  might  have  been  extracted, 
we  think,  to  enable  us  to  represent  to 
ourselves  the  burghers  and  the  populace 
of  this  period.    We  have  the  motives  and 
conduct  of  a  few  leading  nobles  analyzed 
and  described ;  but  when  a  city  itself  Is 
brought  upon  the  field,  in  all  the  tumult 
of  rebellion,  or  the  heroic  endurance  of 
the  utmost  afflictions  of  a  siege,  we  are 
not  prepared  for  this  display  of  energy, 
except  by  such   general  knowledge    as 
every  reader  brings  with  him   of  this 
I  period  of  European  history.    The  revolt 
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of  the  Netherlands,  as  related  here,  opens 
with  a  patriotic  movement,  or  an  effort 
for  independence,  amongst  the  nobility. 
Bat  these  nobles  were  in  personal  charac- 
ter (though  their  political  position  was 
different)  very  much  what  our  Cavaliers 
were  in  the  time  of  Charles  I.  They 
were  a  high-spirited  race,  attached  to  their 
order,  who,  if  they  arrayed  themselves  on 
the  side  of  the  people,  did  so  only  in  ani- 
mosity to  the  Spanish  court.  To  secure 
their  own  privileges,  not  to  sustain  any 
great  cause  of  civil  or  religious  liberty, 
was  their  real  object.  Of  these  nobles 
Egmont  was  the  leader  and  the  type. 
Appease  them  by  acquiescence  to  their 
personal  claims,  even  cajole  or  flatter 
them,  and  these  bold,  turbulent,  wine- 
bibbing  spiiits  were  easily  controlled. 
Philip  II.,  if  he  had  been  really  the  skillful 
governor — even  the  mere  crafty  statesman 
— ^he  was  reputed  to  be,  would  have  found 
no  difficulty  in  dealing  with  these  plea- 
sure-loving nobles.  Flattery  and  some 
personal  favors,  and  a  share  of  confidence 
and  esteem,  had  proved  sufficient  to  win 
Count  Egmont,  who  had  returned  from 
his  visit  to  Spain  a  very  sufficient  royalist. 
The  execution  of  the  Count  by  a  monarch 
who  up  to  the  last  had  treated  him  as  a 
friend,  was  as  great  a  blunder  as  it  was  a 
crime.  The  King  was  destroying  a  good 
Catholic,  and  a  very  loyal  gentleman, 
who,  if.  he  loved  popularity  too  much  to 
be  a  complete  and  faithful  servant  of  the 
Spanish  crown,  would  at  all  events  have 
proved  a  cause  of  division  and  embarrass- 
ment to  the  patriot  party.  It  was  not 
till  these  gay  nobles  had  in  a  measure  left 
the  scene,  that  the  real  strength  of  the 
resistance  to  Spain  manifested  itself.  That 
stubborn  resistance  was  to  be  found  in 
the  burgher  class,  in  the  Protestant  citizen 
who  had  learnt  by  woeful  experience  that 
the  rights  of  conscience,  the  liberty  to  be 
of  that  religion  which  had  won  his  con- 
viction, could  bo  only  sustained  by  the 
maintenance  of  his  civil  rights.  Amongst 
this  class,  as  amongst  our  own  Puritans, 
religion  and  liberty  went  hand  in  hand. 
Nor  is  it  possible  to  say,  at  every  period 
of  the  struggle,  whether  Protestantism  or 
patriotism  was  in  the  ascendant;  they 
were,  in  fact^  inseparable,  or  became  so 
as  the  contest  advanced.  Now  the  growth 
of  public  opinion  in  this  class ;  the  pro- 
gress that  the  new  reli^on  had  made  in 
the  several  cities,  or  m  the  country  at 
largo ;  the  tone  of  political  sentiment,  and 


how  far  it  had  assumed  a  repubUoan  cast 
— these  subjects  are  not  treated  with  that 
fullness  and  discrimination  we  might  have 
expected.  The  people  have  been  in  some 
measure  overlooked  by  an  historiaii  de- 
voted to  the  cause  of  the  people.  The 
archives  of  a  court  have  been  Bedalooaly 
examined  to  track  out  the  treacho'oiis 
and  wily  course  of  a  king  or  a  minister; 
but  the  archives  of  the  publio,  the  liteia^ 
ture  of  the  time,  or  whatever  remains  of 
spoken  or  acted  thought  amongst  the 
people,  have  not  been  ransacked  with 
equal  zeal  to  determine  the  state  and  con- 
dition of  publio  opinion.  A  minister,  or 
a  regent,  or  a  general,  is  introduced  to  as 
with  all  his  distinctive  characteristics,  and 
we  are  prepared  to  follow  and  appreciate 
his  conduct ;  but  a  great  city  is  sometimes 
brought  suddenly  before  us  in  its  highest 
state  of  turbulent  or  enthusiastic  action, 
without  any  preparation  to  warn  the 
reader  or  to  explain  to  him  this  partioidar 
outburst  of  passion  or  of  heroism. 

But  if  our  historian  has  more  espedallj 
devoted  himself  to  portray  the  chi^  actors 
in  his  great  drama,  it  is  it  that  we  shonld 
follow  him  to  his  chosen  field;  and  onr 
limited  object,  in  these  few  pages,  will  be 
to  draw  attention  to  his  masterly  delinea^ 
tion  of  some  of  these  personages,  as  of 
the  Kin^,  the  Regent,  the  Cardmal  Gran- 
velle,  Alva,  Egmont,  and  Orange.  One 
pleasant  peculiarity  distinguishes  his  hia- 
torical  portraits;  he  never  forgets  the 
personal  appearance  of  the  man,  hia  fta> 
tures,  his  stature,  or  any  trick  of  gestnre, 
but  introduces  these  in  such  a  mamier 
that  they  accompany  us  thronghoat  the 
history.  As  we  nave  intimated  already, 
there  is  nothing  of  the  courtier  in  the 
descriptions  he  gives.  If  there  is  a  de- 
formity of  person,  a  weakness  or  a  vice,  a 
blemish,  physical  or  moral,  it  is  set  down 
with  frank,  unmitigated  distinctness.  We 
have  a  striking  specimen  of  his  graidiio 
power  near  the  commencement  of  the 
work,  where  he  introdaces  to  us  the  Ei&- 
peror  Charles  Y.  and  his  conrt  aa  they 
are  seen  arrayed  in  all  their  pomp  and 
state,  on  that  celebrated  day  when  the 
Emperor  retired  from  the  cares  ofgor- 
emment,  and  resigned  to  his  son  pfiiHp 
the  largest  and  the  most  powerfnl  of  the 
kingdoms  of  Europe.  From  this  point 
we  may  as  well  take  up  the  thread  of  Mr. 
Motley's  History,  so  far  as  we  can  ioliow 
it,  as  from  any  other. 

On  the  twenty-fifth  day  of  October, 
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1555,  the  city  of  Brussels  was  the  scene 
of  m  grand  spectacle  or  ceremonial,  such 
as  is  rarely  exhibited  in  the  theater  of  the 
worid.  It  was  one  of  those  occasions, 
indeed,  when  the  real  events  of  life  assume 
a  theatrical  aspect,  and  take  upon  them- 
selves the  studied  arrangement  of  the 
Bta^e.  They  seem  to  mimic  what  is 
itsdf  a  mimicry  of  life,  and  to  outrival  the 
fictitious  passions  and  the  mock  heroism 
of  the  theater,  and  whereas  the  stage 
exclaims,  Behold  a  real  court !  the  impe- 
rial court  might  say:  Behold  another 
stage.  This  grand  ceremonial  affords  a 
very  appropriate  opening  to  Mr.  Motley's 
narrative : 

"  Many  individuals  of  existing  or  future  his- 
toric celebrity  in  the  Netherlands,  whose  names 
are  so  fiuniliar  to  the  student  of  the  epoch, 
seemed  to  have  been  grouped,  as  if  by  premedi- 
tated design,  upon  this  imposing  platform, 
where  the  curtain  was  to  fiJl  forever  upon  the 
mightiest  Emperor  since  Charlemagne,  and 
where  the  opening  scene  of  the  long  and  tre- 
mendous tri^dy  of  Philip's  reign  was  to  be 
simultaneous^  enacted.  There  was  the  Bishop 
of  Arras,  soon  to  be  known  throughout  Christ- 
endom by  the  more  celebrated  title  of  Cardinal 
Granvelle,  the  serene  and  smiling  priest  whose 
sabtle  influence  over  the  destinies  of  so  many 
individuals  then  present,  and  over  the  fortunes 
of  the  whole  land,  was  to  be  so  extensive  and 
so  deadly.  There  was  that  flower  of  Flemish 
chivalry,  the  lineal  descendant  of  ancient  Frisian 
kings,  already  distinguished  for  his  bravery  in 
many  fields,  but  not  having  yet  won  those  two 
remarkable  victories  which  were  soon  to  make 
the  name  of  Egmont  like  the  sound  of  a  trumpet 
throughout  the  whole  country.  Tall,  magnifi- 
cent m  costume,  with  dark  flowing  hair,  soft 
brown  eye,  smooth  cheek,  a  slight  moustache, 
and  features  of  almost  feminine  delicacy — such 
was  the  gallant  and  ill-fated  Lamoral  Egmont 
The  Count  Horn,  too,  with  bold,  sullen  face  and 
£ui-shaped  beard — a  brave,  honest,  discontent- 
ed, quarrelsome,  unpopular  man ;  the  bold,  de- 
bauched Brederode,  with  handsome,  reckless 
&ce  and  turbulent  demeanor — these,  with  many 
others  whose  deeds  of  arms  were  to  become 
celebrated  throughout  Europe,  were  conspicuous 
in  the  brilliant  crowd.  Tnere,  too,  was  that 
learned  Frisian,  President  Yiglius  —  craffy, 
plaufflble,  adroit,  eloquent — a  small  brisk  man, 
with  long  yellow  hair,  glittering  green  eyes, 
round,  tumid,  rosy  cheeks,  and  flowing  beard. 
Foremost  among  the  Spanish  grandees,  and 
close  to  Philip,  stood  the  famous  favorite,  Buy 
Qomez,  or,  as  he  was  fiimiliarly  called  *  Re  y 
Gbmez,*  (King  and  Gomez,)  a  man  of  meridional 
aspect,  with  coal-black  hair  and  beard,  gleaming 
eyes,  a  face  pallid  with  intense  application,  and 
slender  but  handsome  figure :  while  in  immedi- 
ate attendance  upon  the  Emperor  was  the  im- 
mortal Prince  of  Orange. 


^  Such  were  a  few  only  of  the  most  prominent 
in  that  gay  thronfi^,  whose  fortunes,  in  part,  it 
will  be  our  duty  to  narrate :  how  many  of  them 
passing  through  all  this  glitter  to  a  dark  and 
mysterious  doom  I  —  some  to  perish  on  public 
scaffolds ;  some  by  midnight  assassination ; 
others,  more  fortunate,  to  fall  on  the  battle-field 
— ^nearly  all,  sooner  or  later,  to  be  laid  in  bloody 
graves  I"* 

Conspicuous  above  all  was,  of  course, 
the  affed  Emperor  himself.  Not  that  he 
was  old  according  to  the  number  of  his 
years,  but  his  strenuous  and  active  life  — 
strenuous,  yet  self-indulgent,  and  occupied 
to  the  full  with  war  and  business  and  plea- 
sure— had  ffiven  hinfi  the  appearance  of  old 
age.  He,  his  son,  and  the  Queen  of  Hun- 
gary, stood  as  central  figures  in  the  scene, 
while  the  several  governors  of  the  provin- 
ces, the  great  councilors,  and  the  Ivnights 
of  the  Golden  Fleece,  were  artistically 
arranged  before  hm.  The  personal  de- 
scription which  our  author  gives  of  the 
now  infirm  and  toil-worn  Emperor  is  by 
no  means  flattering ;  yet  we  see  the  wreck 
of  what,  setting  aside  all  the  prestige  of 
rank  and  power,  was — mind  and  body  — 
one  of  the  most  remarkable  of  men: 

"He  was  about  the  middle  bight,  and  had 
been  athletic  and  well-proportioned  Broad  in 
the  shoulder:^,  deep  in  the  chest,  thin  in  the 
fiank,  very  muscular  in  the  arms  and  legs,  he 
had  been  able  to  match  himsdf  with  all  com- 
petitors in  the  tourney  and  the  ring,  and  to 
vanquish  the  bull  with  his  own  band  in  the 
favorite  national  amusement  of  Spain.  He  had 
been  able  in  the  field  to  do  the  duty  of  captain 
and  soldier,  to  endure  fatigue  and  exposure  and 
every  privation,  except  fasting.  These  personal 
advantages  were  now  departed.  Crippled  in 
hands,  knees,  and  legs,  he  supported  nimself 
with  difficulty  upon  a  crutch,  with  the  aid  of  an 
attendant's  shoulder.  In  fiioe  he  had  always 
been  extremely  ugly,  and  time  had  certainly 
not  improved  his  physiognomy.  His  hair, 
once  of  a  light  color,  was  now  white  with  age, 
close-clipped  and  bristling ;  his  b<»rd  was  gray, 
coarse,  and  shaggy.  His  fbrehead  was  spacious 
and  commanding ;  the  eye  was  dark  blue,  with 
an  expression  both  majestic  and  benignant 
His  nose  was  aquiline,  but  crooked,  llie 
lower  part  of  his  fiM»  was  &nu>us  for  deformity. 
The  imder-lip  —  a  Burgundian  inheritance,  as 
faithfully  transmitted  as  the  duchy  and  county 
—  was  heavy  and  hanging,  the  lower  jaw  pro- 
truding so  fiur  beyond  the  upper  that  it  was  im- 
possible for  him  to  brin^  together  the  few  fig- 
ments of  teeth  which  still  remained,  or  to  sp^^ 
a  whole  sentence  in  an  intelligible  voice. 
Eating  and  talking — occupations  to  which  he 
was  always  much  addicted  —  were  becoming 

♦  ToL  i.  p.  91. 
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daily  more  ardi&m  in  oonsequenee  of  this 
original  defect,  which  now  seemed  hardly  hu- 
man, hut  rather  an  original  deformity." 

But  though  this  catalogue  of  features 
may  be  correct  —  and  Mr.  Motley  cites 
his  authority  for  each  item  as  he  proceeds 
— ^the  impression  which  the  retiring  Em- 
peror made  on  the  august  assembly  before 
mm,  was  fully  equal  to  the  occasion. 
That  halo  of  divinity  which  is  siud  to  sur- 
round a  sovereign,  prevented  them,  we 
presume,  from  seeing  these  personal  de- 
fects ;  they  saw,  in  fact,  with  the  mind^s 
eye,  and  saw  before  them  the  man  with 
whose  name  all  Europe,  for  the  last  age, 
had  rung  from  side  to  side ;  they  saw  him 
descending  from  the  throne  he  had  so 
long  filled,  to  the  pious  retreat  of  the 
cloister ;  and  there  was,  we  are  assured, 
one  universal  weeping,  and  every  cheek 
was  bedewed  with  tears.  Old  generals, 
veteran  diplomatists,  Knights  of  the 
Fleece,  all  broke  into  tears,  as  the  Em- 
peror, in  his  oration,  glanced  at  the  past, 
and  bade  farewell  to  the  toils  and  state  of 

fovemment;  "there  being,"  said  the 
Inglish  envoy,  Sir  John  Mason, "  in  mine 
opinion,  not  one  man  in  the  whole  assem- 
bly that,  during  the  time  of  a  good  piece 
of  this  oration,  poured  not  out  abundantly 
tears,  some  more,  some  less," 

Mr.  Motley  is  very  hard  upon  this 
weeping.  He  asks  what  signal  benefits 
had  his  subjects,  especially  his  Nether- 
landei*s,  received  from  this  monarch,  that 
they  should  so  bewail  his  retirement? 
"  W  hat  was  the  Emperor  Charles  to  the 
inhabitants  of  the  Nctherltinds,  that  they 
snould  weep  for  him?''  He  had  spent 
their  money  in  wars  and  conquests  in 
which  they  were  utterly  unconcerned ;  he 
had  infringed  their  old  municipal  privi- 
leges ;  he  had  persecuted  many  on  account 
of  their  new  religion,  and  had  shown  his 
detetmination  to  coerce  them  by  the  In- 
quisition. Mr.  Motley  can  not  find  a 
rational  cause  for  all  this  weeping.  He 
forgets  that  a  rational  cause  is  not  indis- 
pensable on  such  occasions.  Some  one 
sentiment  prevails  at  the  moment ;  it  is 
aggravated  in  each  by  the  participation 
of  numbers ;  it  acts  as  a  panic  docs  m  the 
field  of  battle,  and  peonle  find  themselves 
shoutmg  or  weeping,  they  scarcely  know 
why.  It  does  not  k>11ow  that  these  weep- 
ing Netherlanders  were  quite  oblivious 
of  their  own  interests,  or  were  peculiarly 
servile:  they  were  simply  earned  away 
by  the  loyal  sentiment  of  the  hour.    Mucn 


the  same  thing  occars  duly  amon^t  our 
selves.  We  will  not  risk  any  impntjition 
on  our  own  loyalty  by  aslmig  whether 
those  crowds  who  &rong  tlie  streets,  or 
cluster  about  a  railway,  when  our  Queen 
b  to  pass,  know  why  it  is  thej  are  bawl 
ing  as  if  with  the  full  intention  of  spliU 
ting  their  own  throats.  We  wiD  take  aa 
illustration  of  a  quite  social,  not  politieal 
nature.  An  actor  has  been  niffhtly  be- 
fore the  public;  the  public  has  now 
praised  and  now  abused  the  actor,  and 
the  actor  has  often  abused  the  unreason^ 
able  public  By  and  by  this  actor,  aorae* 
times  praised  and  sometimes  abused,  and 
to  us  altogether  personally  indiflerent, 
assembles  his  last  audience,  and  bids  them 
farewell.  There  is  not  a  dry  eye,  we  are 
told,  in  pit  or  boxes.  Next  morning,  pit 
and  boxes,  and  the  retiring  actor  hinisdi^ 
are  laughing  at  the  wondrous  enthusiasm 
and  tenderness  that  had  seised  upon  them. 
And  doubtless  every  one  of  these  Nether- 
landers,  from  the  Knight  of  the  Fleece  to 
the  simplest  burgher  who  was  present  at 
the  great  ceremony,  wondered  the  next 
morning  how  or  wny  it  was  that  his  cheek 
had  been  wet  like  the  rest. 

Charleses  persecution  of  the  Protestants 
is  the  crime  which,  in  our  hlstorian^s 
opinion,  ought  not  to  have  been  forgiven 
him  even  at  this  affecting  moment.  We 
will  not  stay  to  ask  what  proportion  of  the 
assembly  shared  in  the  Protestant  ftith, 
which  at  this  epoch  was  not  likely  to  be 
embraced  by  many  of  those  who  were  en- 
titled to  be  present  at  this  august  cere- 
mony ;  but  we  stop  to  observe,  that  Mr. 
Motley  deals  rather  severely  wUh  the  old 
Emperor  when  he  denies  to  him  that  ex- 
cuse, so  readily  accorded  to  his  son,  that 
he  acted  in  accordance  with  his  sense  of 
religious  duty  when  he  used  the  power 
placed  in  his  hands  in  the  extirpation  of 
neresy.  It  is  quite  true  that  he  was  not 
always  consistent,  not  always  fidthfid  to 
the  Church;  that  the  ordinary  motives 
of  political  ambition  could  at  timea  tri- 
umph over  this  sense  of  duty,  just  ia  the 
ordinary  motives  of  cupidity  or  {deaan^ 
can  triumph  at  times,  in  eaioh  one  of  ni, 
over  what  we  nevertheless  deem  to  be  a 
religious  or  moral  obligation ;  but  because 
the  monarch  was  stronger  in  Charles  than 
the  churchman^  it  does  not  follow  that  he 
was  not,  up  to  the  measure  of  his  capaoitT 
for  such  sentiments,  a  very  fiuthfnl  and 
sincere  son  of  the  Church.  The  man 
whose  armies  sacked  Rome,  who  Udd  hii 
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lacrilegioas  hands,  aa  Mr.  Motley  reminds 
US,  ou  Christ's  vicegerent,  and  kept  the 
in&llible  head  of  the  Charch  a  prisoner  to 
serve  bis  own  political  ends,  was  manifest- 
ly capable  of  being  cai-ried  away  by  the 
peculiar  temptations  of  liis  high  imperial 
position.  But  in  the  absence  of  such 
temptations,  ho  might  very  sincerely  re- 
gard it  as  his  especial  duty  to  protect  the 
Catholic  foith,  and  preserve  the  unity  of 
the  Church.  And  why  should  the  histo- 
rian throw  any  doubts  or  aspersions  on 
that  personal  piety  of  which  he  made  pro- 
fesdon  ?  In  Charles,  as  in  no  many  others, 
it  was  a  piety  that  had  a  very  limited  in- 
fluence on  moral  action ;  it  displayed  itself 
chiefly  in  ritual,  in  prayer,  in  fasting,  and 
the  like ;  there  was  more  of  superstition 
in  it  than  relifl^on,  but  as  a  superstition  it 
was  apparentjy  held  with  perfect  sincerity. 
"  No  man,"  says  Mr.  Motley,  "  could 
liave  been  more  observant  of  religious 
rites.  He  heard  mass  daily ;  he  listened 
to  a  sermon  every  Sunday  and  holiday ; 
he  confessed  and  received  the  sacrament 
four  times  a  year ;  he  was  sometimes  to 
be  seen  in  bis  tent,  at  midnight,  on  his 
knees  before  a  crucifix,  with  eyes  and 
bands  uplifted  ;  he  ate  no  meat  in  Lent, 
and  used  extraordinary  diligence  to  dis- 
cover and  to  punish  any  man,  whether 
coartier,  or  plebeian,  who  £tiled  to  fast 
daring  the  whole  forty  days."  Why 
should  Mr.  Motley  cruelly  ad^  that  "ho 
was  too  good  a  politician  not  to  know  the 
v^ne  of  broad  phylacteries  and  long  pray, 
era  ?"  Is  every  one  who  knows  the  value 
of  orthodox  behavior  to  be  therefore 
twitted  with  hypocrisy  ?  If  it  be  really 
true  that  "he  ate  no  meat  in  Lent,"  he 
Mve  a  very  notable  proof  of  his  sincerity, 
for  the  ^petite  of  Charles  V.  was  enor- 
mous, ana  he  was  accustomed  at  other 
times  to  indulge  it  without  stint.  He 
seems,  indeed,  to  have  had  a  craving,  pre- 
teroatural  appetite,  amounting  to  a  dis- 
ease, such  as  might  well  have  obtained 
from  his  confessor  an  especial  exemption 
in  this  matter  of  fasting. 

Very  marvelous  is  the  account  here 
given  us  of  the  gastronomical  exploits  of 
the  Emperor.  Captain  Dalgetty  was  a 
child  to  him,  Mr.  Stirling,  in  his  Cloister 
lAft  qf  Charki  V.,  had  revealed  to  us  that 
the  monastic  seclusion  of  the  ex-Emperor 
did  not  imply  a  monastic  regimen,  or  what 
is  geDcrally  understood  as  such.  Mr.  Mot- ! 
\bJ  baa  ^ven  a-*  a  programme  of  the  day's ' 
.  pftrfbrmanoe  while  his  appetite  was  in  its 
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full  v^or.  Kflverwos  such  dietary.  "He 
breakkisted  at  five  on  a  fowl  seethed  in 
milk,  and  dressed  nnth  sugar  and  spices  ; 
after  this  he  went  to  sleep  again.  He 
dined  at  twelve,  partaking  always  of 
twenty  dishes.  He  supped  twice ;  at 
first,  soon  after  vespers,  and  the  second 
time  at  midnight,  or  one  o'clock,  which 
meal  was  perhaps  the  most  solid  of  the 
four.  After  meals  he  ate  a  great  quantity 
of  pastry  and  sweatmeats,  and  he  irrigated 
every  repast  by  vast  draughts  of  beer  and 
wine." 

To  return  to  our  grand  cei-emtMiial  of 
abdication.  The  second  person  in  the 
3  was  the  son,  Philip,  to  whom  be 
about  to  resign  the  ^  greater  part 
of  his  power  and  territory — all  but  the 
empire  of  Germany,  which  lie  had  been 
unable  to  relinquish  in  his  favor.  Let 
us  hear  Mr.  Motley's  description  of  the 
gloomy  monarch,  so  great  a  Invorito  of 
tragic  poets : 

'■  The  son,  Philip  H.,  wtia  a  small,  meager 
msD,  much  below  the  niiddla  higbt,  with  tbin 
legs,  s  narrow  chest,  and  tbe'  shrinliing,  timid 
air  of  an  habitual  invalid  '  His  bod;,'  sajs  his 
^  ra,  'was  but  a  hu- 

nch, lioweTer  brief  and  narrow, 
dwdt  a  Will  to  whose  fli^t  the  immsaaurabls 
expanse  of  heaven  was  too  contracted.'  Tba 
same  nhoteaale  admirer  adds,  that  his  aspect 
was  so  neverend,  that  rustics,  who  met  him 
alone  in  a  wood,  without  knowing  bin,  boned 
down  with  instinctive  veneration.  Tn  face  be 
was  the  living  image  of  his  father,  liaving  ths 
same  broad  forehead  and  blue  eye,  with  the 
same  aquiline,  but  better  proportioned,  nose. 
In  the  lower  part  of  the  countenance  the  re* 
mariuble  Bnrgudiin  deformity  was  likewise  re- 
produced. Ha  had  tbe  same  heavy,  hanging 
lip,  with  a  vast  mouth,  and  monetruusly  pro- 
truding lower  jaw.*  His  complexion  was  lair, 
his  hair  light  and  thin,  his  beard  yeliotr,  Ebor^ 
and  pointed.  He  had  tbe  aspect  of  a  Fleming, 
but  the  loftinees  of  a  SpanianL  His  demeanor 
in  public  was  still,  silent — almost  aepulehriL 
He  looked  habitually  on  the  ground  when  ha 
conversed,  was  chai^  of  speech,  embatrasaed, 
and  even  soaring  in  manner.  This  was  as- 
cribed partly  to  a  natural  haughtiness,  which 
he  had  occasionally  endeavored  to  oTercoma, 
and  partly  to  habitual  pains  in  the  stomach,  oo- 
casioued  by  his  inordinate  fondness  for  pastry." 

Was  there  ever  snob  an  incon^raotu 
combination  presented  to  the  imagin^ion 
of  the  reader  1    This  downward  look  and 

*  Inpamlag togaieat*thepartridt ofthUterrl- 
ble  man  in  the  Imperial  Libm^  of  tbe  Bpaolah  B»- 
tDrial,  WB  felt  an  ieitlnoiiTe  fear  leat  It,  w  tu 
horrid  aho^  tbiMild  walk  out  of  ill  trua*.  Ike 
azpreailoii  wm  ladeaoribabla. — £d,  Blsntk 
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itooping  postnre  ia  partly  the  reaerve  and 
hangb tineas  of  a  Spanish  lei ne,  and  partly 
a  contrite  bending  of  tho  body,  prodnceu 
by  a  Bchoolboy'a  love  of  pastry!  Other 
indnlgencea,  not  quite  bo  innocent,  our 
most  orthodox  of  princes  seetna  to  have 

Eerraitted  himself.  What  a  medley  we 
ave  here  I  "  He  was  moat  atrict  in  reli- 
gious obser\'ance9,  as  regular  at  muaa, 
sermons,  and  vespers  as  a  monk — much 
more,  it  was  thought  by  many  good 
Catholics,  than  wna  becoming  to  his  rank 
and    age.      Besides   eeveral    friars,    who 

E reached  regularly  for  his  instruction,  he 
ad  daily  discnsaiona  with  others  on  ab- 
struae  theological  points.  He  consulted 
his  confessor  most  minutely  as  to  all  the 
actions  of  life,  Inquiiing  anxiously  wheth- 
er this  proceeding  or  that  were  likely  to 
burden  his  conscience.  He  was  grossly 
licentious.  It  was  his  chief  amusement  to 
issue  forth  at  night  disguised,  that  he 
might  indulge  himself  in  the  common 
haunts  of  vice.  This  was  his  solace  at 
Brussels  in  the  midst  of  the  gravest  affairs 
of  state." 

This  prince  when  lie  quits  Bmsacla  and 
enters  into  bis  kingdom  of  Spain,  solemni- 
zes his  entry  by  an  auto-dO'/e  at  which  he 
utters  the  pious  aentimeut,  that  he  would 
rather  ceaae  to  reign  than  reign  over 
heretics,  and  declarea  that  he  "would 
carry  the  wood  to  bum  his  own  son,"  if 
hia  own  son  proved  a  deserter  from  the 
faith.  A  atrange  production  it  is  to  con- 
template I  this  of  tho  conscience  of  a 
Christian  prince,  na  educated  by  a  Catho- 
lic priesthood.  Where  the  duty  borders 
upon  crime — where,  to  the  secular  mind, 
it  is  an  act  of  cruelty  and  injustjce,  there 
the  conscience  is  inflexible ;  in  the  simple 
moralities  of  temperance  and  oftnith,  itis 
but  a  silken  rein  which  the  priest  touches 
from  time  to  time,  merely  to  show  that  he 
holds  it,  and  holds  it  lazhr. 

The  dissimulation  of  Philip,  and  how 
completely  the  deception  of  others  enter- 
ed into  his  idea  of  good  government,  is 
well  known ;  but  Mr.  Motley  has  been 
able,  by  comparing  together  the  preserved 
letters  of  this  monarch,  to  display  the 
working  of  this  high  order  of  itateaman- 
afup  in  a  clearer  light  than  It  has  jierhaps 
ever  been  placed  before.  We  thread  the 
petty  labyrinth  which  the  secluded  mon- 
arch found  it  his  greatest  delight  to  plan ; 
wfi  are  introduced  into  the  very  study  of 
the  King  ;  wo  see  him  forming  hig  plot, 
preparing  hia  contradictory  letters — fA«s0 


to  bo  read  aloud  at  tlie  cotmdl-board!, 
those  to  be  kept  secret.  Arraneementa 
are  made  that  tne  Regent  of  the  Nether- 
lands,  or  her  minister,  shall  write  certun 
letters,  which  are  to  receive  from  him  oer^ 
t^  answers — letters  and  onawera  both 
mere  fictions  to  disguise  the  real  natnra  of 
the  transaction.  Dissimulation,  indeed, 
is  the  order  of  the  day.  Hia  miniatera  all 
practice  it  upon  him,  as  he  upon  hia  min- 
isters. He  deceives  every  one.  Though 
always  in  the  leading-atringa  of  some  man 
more  able  than  himself^  though  taking  bia 
assistance,  and  conscious  of  the  need  of  it, 
he  always  kept  some  secret  from  hia  most 
confidential  adviser,  and  was  alwaya  pre- 
pared to  dismiss  him  the  moment  that 
fiis  services  became  needless.  One  g«>d 
quality  deser^-es  mentioning — the  King 


and  his  ministers  were  all  J 
men.  It  ia  no  Eastern  court,  where  the 
sultan  consults  only  his  own  pleasure,  and 
leaves  all  to  the  vizier,  and  the  vizter  o^ 
caaionally  hangs  or  iqueasea  a  pacha,  and 
then  takes  his  pleasure  also.  No  Englidi 
minister  works  harder  than  the  fiiTOritea 
of  Philip.  He  himself  delighted  in  the 
use  of  tne  pen,  and  sate  whole  houra  at 
the  desk.     Mr.  Motley  aaya : 

"His  mental  capacity  in  graentl  was  not  vary 
highly  esteemed.  His  talents  were,  In  tmt^ 
Tery  much  below  mediocrity.  Hia  mind  waa 
incredibly  amill.  A  petty  punoa  lor  bod- 
temptiblo  details  chtncteriKd  him  Cram  Ua 
7outb,  and  as  long  ae  he  lived,  he  could  nothar 
leara  to  generaliie,   nor  understand  that   one 

1,  however  diligent,  could  not  be  n 
■cquunted  with  all  the  public  andprivata  ai 
of  fifty  millioDa  of  other  men.    He  wa~  ~ 
ton  of  work.    He  waa  bom 
■nd  to  scrawl  comments  n, 

received.     lie  olten  renwined  at  the  C 

board  four  or  five  houra  at  a  tuoe^  and  ha  Uvad 

hia  cabinet     He  gave  ai   " 


tentiTely  to  all  that  waa  said  to  him,  ai 
steering  in  manosvllablea.  He  ^Mka  no  tnngiM 
but  Spanish,  and  was  snffldently  sparii^  ttl 
that,  but  he  was  inde&ligable  with  hia  pM. 
He  hated  to  conTCrse ;  but  he  eonld  write  a 
letter  eighteen  pages  long  when  bia  WttrMpawd 
eat  waa  in  the  next  room^  and  when  the  ank 
Ject  was,  perhaps,  one  which  ■  man  of  taltot 
could  have  aottled  with  aiz  worda" 

The  fevorite,  Rny  Gomez  Ae  Wy%,  WU 
prodigy  of  industry.  Thia  noblemao 
had  been  brought  np  with  the  IDng,  and 
when  a  boy  (so  tho  story  mna)  had  atrncik 
Philip,  and  been  condemned  to  death  for 
10  sacrilegious  a  blow.    Philip  had  thron 


■  men.  He  waa  a  rint- 
>m  to  write  dtonatant^ 
I  Dpoa  thoaa  wudi  ht 
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himself  at  hk  &ther's  feet,  and  implored 
and  obtained  the  forgiveness  of  the  cul- 
prit. In  after  life,  a  more  probable  cause 
is  assigned  for  the  endurance  of  their 
friendship — the  complacency  which  he 
exhibitea  towards  the  King,  as  the  hus- 
band of  the  celebrated  Princess  Eboli. 
Ruy  Gromez  and  his  occupations  are  thus 
described : 

**At  the  present  moment  he  occupied  the 
three  posts  of  yalet,  state  councilor^  and  finance 
minister.  He  dressed  and  undressed  his  master, 
read  or  talked  him  to  sleep,  called  him  in  the 
morning,  admitted  those  who  were  to  hare 
private  aadiences,  and  superintended  all  the  ar- 
rangements of  the  household.  The  rest  of  the 
day  was  deyoted  to  the  enormous  correspond- 
ence and  affiurs  of  administration  which  devolv- 
ed upon  him  as  first  minister  of  state  and  trea- 
sury. He  was  rery  ignorant.  He  had  no  ex- 
perience or  acquirement  in  the  arts  either  of  war 
or  peace,  and  his  early  education  had  heen 
limited.  Like  his  master,  ho  spoke  no  tongue 
but  Spanish,  and  he  had  no  literature.  He  had 
prepossessing  manners,  a  fluent  tongue,  a  win- 
ning and  b^evolent  disposition.  His  natural 
capacity  for  aflOurs  was  considerable ;  and  his 
tact  was  so  perfect  that  he  could  converse  fiice 
to  fiice  with  statesmen,  doctors,  and  generals, 
upon  campaigns,  theology,  or  Jurisprudence, 
without  betraying  any  remarkable  deficiency, 
lie  was  very  mdustrious,  endeavoring  to  make 
up  by  hard  study  for  his  lack  of  general  know- 
ledge. At  the  same  time,  by  the  King's  desire, 
he  appeared  constantly  at  the  frequent  banquets, 
masquerades,  tourneys,  and  festivities,  for  which 
Brussels  at  that  epoch  was  remarkable.  It  was 
no  wonder  that  his  cheek  was  pale,  and  that  he 
seemed  dying  of  overwork." 

Equally  industrious  and  far  more  ac- 
complished, indeed  one  of  the  most  ac- 
complished and  learned  men  of  his  time, 
was  Cardinal  Grauvelle,  who  long  held 
what  we  may  describe  as  the  position  of 
prime  minister  to  the  Duchess  of  Parma, 
iicgent  of  the  Netherlands.  The  Regent 
was  assisted  by  a  council  of  state,  and 
three  of  this  council  formed  the  consulta 
by  whose  advice  she  was  to  be  especially 
guided.  Of  these  three,  Granvelle  was 
the  chief;  in  fact,  he  and  the  cansuUa 
were  said  to  be  the  same  thing ;  he  toa$ 
the  consuUa.  The  Cardinal  was  a  man 
of  learning ;  could  write  and  speak  well, 
and  that  in  several  languages ;  but  that 
which  stands  out  so  conspicuously  in  the 
history  is  the  admirable  tact  with  which, 
for  a  long  time,  he  governed  the  Regent 
and  guided  the  King.  Principles  of  his 
own,  we  venture  to  think,  he  had  none — 
unless  the  determination  to  uphold  that 


authority  of  charchman  and  of  minister, 
in  which  he  shared  so  largely,  be  called  a 
principle  —  but  he  very  dexterously  as- 
sumed the  views  of  the  King,  and  threw 
his  own  ability,  so  to  speak,  into  the  mind 
and  opinions  of  his  sovereign.  When  we 
see  him  removed  from  the  court,  ho  lives 
and  speaks  like  an  epicurean  philosopher ; 
when  he  writes  to  the  King,  he  is  an 
alarmist  for  the  faith,  superstitious,  and  a 
persecutor.  His  contempt  for  the  multi- 
tude was,  no  doubt,  sincere  enough ;  and 
this  sincere  contempt  led  him,  as  it  has 
led  many  others,  to  uphold,  without 
scruple  of  conscience,  whatever  power  or 
authority  was  in  the  ascendant.  Sndi 
men  can  not,  at  least,  be  said  to  violin 
any  generous  conviction,  for  they  have 
none.  They  can  have  no  reverence  for 
kings  or  cardinals  —  they  know  them  too 
well;  but  they  have  still  less  reverence 
for  any  other  human  beings.  Granvelle 
was  well  born,  of  an  obscure  but  noble 
family  in  Burgundy,  and  his  father  had 
been  a  minister  —  "held  oflSce,"  as  M*e 
should  say,  in  the  Court  of  the  Emperor 
Charles.  At  the  age  of  twenty,  we  are 
told  he  sj>oke  seven  languages  with  per- 
fect facility,  and  his  acquamtance  with 
civil  and  ecclesiastical  laws  was  something 
prodigious. 

"  He  was  ready-witted,"  continues  Mr.  Motley, 
*'  smooth  and  fluent  of  tongue,  fertile  in  expedi- 
ents, courageous,  resolute.  He  thoroughly  un- 
derstood the  art  of  managing  men,  particularly 
his  superiors.  He  knew  how  to  govern  under 
the  appearance  of  obeying.  In  his  intercourse 
with  the  King,  he  colored  himself,  as  it  were, 
with  the  King's  character.  He  was  not  himself, 
but  Philip ;  not  the  sullen,  hesitating,  confused 
Philip,  however,  but  Philip  endowed  with  elo- 
quence, readiness,  facility.  The  King  ever 
round  himself  anticipated  with  the  most  delicate 
obsequiousness,  and  beheld  his  struggling  ideas 
chan^^  into  winged  words  without  ceasing  to 
be  his  own.  No  flatteij  could  be  more  adroit. 
He  would  write  letters  forty  pa^  long  to  the 
King,  and  send  off  another  couner  on  the.  same 
day  with  two  or  three  additional  dispatches  of 
identical  date.  Such  prolixity  enchuited  the 
Kine.  The  painstaking  monarch  toiled,  pen  in 
hand,  after  his  wonderful  minister,  in  vain. 
Philip  was  only  fit  to  be  the  bishop's  clerk,  yet 
he  imagined  himself  to  be  the  oiiectiog  and 
governing  power.  ....  His  indust^  was 
enormous.  He  would  write  fifty  letters  a  day 
with  his  own  hand.  He  could  dictate  to  half-a- 
dozen  amanuenses  at  once,  on  as  many  different 
subjects,  in  as  many  difRsrent  languages,  and 
send  them  all  away  exhausted.** 

Of  which  last  story  we  have  our  own 
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opinion ;  but  there  can  be  no  doubt  of  the 
consummate  skill  with  which,  for  some 
time,  he  directed  the  affairs  of  the  Nether- 
lands. Consummate  skill !  but  shut  out 
from  a  wiser  statesmanship  by  his  priestly 
contempt  for  the  opinions  of  an  unlearned 
cLiss.  He  could  not  see  that — as  a  mere 
problem  of  political  forces  —  it  was  not 
only  the  King  he  had  to  direct,  and  the 
Duchess  to  control,  and  the  Flemish  no- 
bility to  resist  and  to  counterplot — ^he  liad 
some  account  to  give  of  this  burgher 
spirit  awakening  to  its  liberties,  and 
above  all,  to  the  liberty  of  conscience. 
Had  he  measured  this  force  ?  At  the  first 
superficial  glance  at  the  man's  history, 
you  w^ould  say  that,  at  all  events,  he  was 
a  sufficient  alarmist,  an  unhesitating  i)er- 
sccutor.  He  piously  writes  to  his  very 
pious  sovereign :  "  For  the  love  of  God 
and  the  service  of  the  holy  religion,  put 
your  rDyal  band  valiantly  to  the  work, 
otherwise  we  have  only  to  exclaim: '  Help, 
Lord,  for  we  perish!'"  Thus  he  runs 
with  his  torch  before  the  man  who,  he 
knows,  will  and  can  travel  but  on  the  one 
road  on  which  he  pretends  to  guide  him. 
He  has  appreciation  enough  of  the  move- 
ment gomg  on  around  him  to  abuse  and 
execrate,  to  punish  and  vilify  it ;  but  if 
he  had  rightly  estimated  its  strength, 
such  a  man  as  Granvcllc  would  have  re- 
spected it  for  its  mere  stretigth^  and  held 
a  very  different  language  towards  it. 

The  Prince  of  Orange  and  Count  Eg- 
mont  were  members  ot  the  state  council. 
Of  course  they  chafed  imder  the  rule  of 
the  Cardinal,  and  were  in  open  hostility 
to  the  policy  he  pursued.  At  length  a 
determined  efiTort  was  made  by  the  patriot 
party  to  drive  him  out  of  the  Nether- 
lands. Orange,  £gmont,  and  Horn  united 
in  a  letter  to  the  JKing,  in  which  they  re- 
presented that  it  was  absolutely  necessary 
for  the  peace  and  salvation  of  the  pro- 
vinces (which  they  were  doing  their  ut- 
most to  quiet)  that  the  Cardmal  should 
be  recalled.  The  Cardinal  was  prepared, 
at  all  events,  for  the  attack.  ^^  He  wrote 
to  the  King  the  day  brfare  the  leUer  was 
writteny  and  many  weeks  b^ore  it  was 
senty  to  apprise  him  that  it  was  coming^ 
and  to  instrtict  him  as  to  the  answer  he 
was  to  mcfke^ 

This  storm  broke  over.  But  it  was  in 
vain  that  the  Cardinal  bad  not  only  the 
ear  of  the  King,  but  also  held  his  pen — 
it  was  in  vain  that  he  represented  the 
Flemish  nobility  as  riotons  and  ambitious 


voluptuaries — (one  of  them  even  eating 
meat  in  Lent!) — as  spendthrifts  so  en- 
cumbered with  debt  that  they  sonata 
season  of  anarchy  to  rid  them  of  their  ob- 
ligations :  it  became  evident,  even  at  the 
Spanish  court,  that  the  Cardinal,  with  ail 
his  diplomatic  skill,  had  not  saffident 
power  to  make  head  against  his  opponents. 
Tlicre  must  be  concession,  or  force  of  an- 
other kind  must  be  employed — the  sword, 
and  not  the  pen.  And  now  having  re- 
solved on  the  recall  of  the  Cardinal,  all 
the  finesse  and  petty  hypocrisy  of  the 
King  had  a  fair  field  for  their  exercise. 
Orange  and  £gmont  and  the  people  of 
the  Netherlancb  should  never  nave  it  to 
sa^  that  he,  the  King,  had  dismissed  his 
faithful  servant  in  consideration  of  their 
opinion  or  their  wishes.  That  he  would 
thuik  of  the  matter,  is  the  most  conciliat- 
ing answer  he  gives  to  them.  Nay,  the 
Cardinal  himself  should  never  know  that 
he  was  in  reality  dismissed.  His  recall 
should  appear  to  the  minister  himself  as  a 
temporary  departure,  counseled  by  the 
emergencies  of  the  moment ;  to  all  others 
this  temporary  absence  from  the  Nether- 
lands should  seem  the  voluntary  and  spon* 
taneous  act  of  the  Cardinal. 

Had  not  the  Cardinal  a  mother,  living 
in  some  remote  district  ?  And  must  not 
so  benevolent  and  tender-hearted  a  Car- 
dinal be  desirous,  after  a  long  interval,  of 
visiting  his  aged  parent  ?  The  Cardinal 
shall  in  a  letter,  which  may  be  seen  or 
heard  of  all  men,  solicit  of  the  R^gwit,  or 
the  King,  permission  to  retire  for  a  space 
from  the  cares  of  government ;  and  the 
King  or  the  Regent  shall,  with  moeh  re- 
gret, yield  to  the  claims  of  filial  affisotion, 
and  of  a  constitution  requiring  repose. 
This  shall  be  the  aspect  of  the  transaetioii 
to  the  world  at  large.  The  Cardinal  re- 
ceives his  private  Utter.  He  has  now  the 
pen  put  into  his  hands,  and  is  instmcted 
what  to  write.  Li  his  correspondeaoo 
with  the  King,  he  had  frequently  implored 
his  majesty  —  Heaven  knows  with  what 
sincerity !  —  not  to  scruple  at  saorifioing 
him  or  his  interests  for  what  mlffhi  be 
deemed  the  public  welfare.  To  this  brief 
retirement  how  then  could  lie  object  P 
He  writes,  requesting  very  snbmlssiTdr 
a  leave  of  absence  —  it  is  pnbllelj  and 
blandly  granted  him.  He  retires  to  his 
country-seat,  there  to  indite  most  oeiK 
tilted  letters  on  the  charms  of  a  phih- 
sophical  retreat,  and  pine  in  seorel  for  the 
return  of  power. 
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The  Cardinal  seems  to  have  believed, 
or  tried  to  believe,  that  it  was  the  King's 
intention  to  reinstate  him  afler  a  brief  in- 
terval. The  public,  in  general,  though 
mystified  by  this  preaiTanged  correspond- 
ence, concluded  that  the  Cardinal  never 
would  return,  and  great  was  their  joy  at 
his  departure.  Even  the  Duchess  was 
^lad  to  be  liberated  from  a  minister  who 
bad  grown  too  powerful  and  domineering. 
The  young  nobility  were  in  ecstasies. 
^^Brederode  and  Count  Hoogstraaten 
were  standing  together,  looking  from  a 
window  of  a  house  near  the  gate  of  Cau- 
denberg,  to  feast  their  eyes  with  the  spec- 
tacle of  their  enemy's  retreat.  As  soon 
as  the  Cardinal  had  passed  through  the 
gate  on  his  way  to  Namur,  the  first  stage 
of  his  journey,  they  rushed  into  the  street, 
got  both  upon  one  horse,  Hoogstraaten, 
who  alone  had  boots  on  his  legs,  taking 
the  saddle,  and  Brederode  the  croup,  and 
galloped  after  the  Cardinal  with  the  ex- 
ultation of  schoolboys." 

After  some  interval,  the  Duke  of  Alva 
succeeded  to  the  Cardinal,  and  those  who 
rejoiced  most  in  the  departure  of  that 
wily  minister  might  have  wished  his  re- 
turn ;  for  Alva  united  in  himself  all  the 
crafl  and  subtlety  that  the  court  of  Philip 
oould  teach,  with  a  cruelty  and  hardness 
of  nature  seldom  learned  in  camps.  But 
we  are  not  attracted  to  this  man  —  his 
lineaments  are  well  known,  and  are  not 
attractive;  consummate  general  as  he 
was,  his  moral  qualities  arc  those  we  as- 
sociate with  a  Grand  Inquisitor,  not  a 
great  Captain.  And  his  range  of  thought 
must  have  been  very  limited ;  for  when 
he  had  succeeded  in  quelling  all  resistance 
bv  his  arms,  he  undid  his  own  work,  and 
kmdled  against  himself  the  wrath  of  every 
citizen.  Catholic  or  Protestant,  by  the  ab- 
surdest  system  of  taxation  that  ever  en- 
tered into  the  head  of  the  merest  dragoon 
to  establish.  Amongst  other  taxes  he 
imposed,  this  stands  out  conspicuous — ten 
per  cent  of  the  value  of  every  article  of 
merchandise  to  be  paid  eta  often  as  it 
should  be  sold,  Hsid  he  designed  to  put 
down  commerce  as  well  as  heresy,  he 
could  not  have  framed  a  better  system  of 
finance.  Imagine  every  tradesman  and 
merchant,  in  the  thriving  cities  of  Flan- 
ders, being  compelled  to  keep  an  account 
of  every  sale  they  made  in  the  course,  of 
the  day,  in  order  that  they  might  deduct 
from  their  profits  this  ten  per  cent  to  the 
government.    It  was  monstrous;  it  was 
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impracticable.  His  co&djutors  in  the 
Council  of  State  remonstrated  with  him, 
buv  in  vain ;  a  like  tax  he  had  imposed 
on  his  own  little  town  of  Alva,  and  why 
should  it  not  be  et^ually  feasible  in  the 
great  commercial  cities  of  the  Nether- 
lands? But  commerce  was  better  able 
to  protect  itself  than  heresy,  and  it  i*aised 
such  a  storm  about  the  general's  ears  that 
he  at  length  seemed  very  willing  to  escape 
from  these  Flemish  citizens ;  and  Phihp, 
who  had  no  other  resource  than  to  appoint 
new  men — ^being  utterly  incapacitated  for 
the  reception  of  new  ideas  —  was  equally 
willing  to  recall  him. 

It  is  time  we  turn  to  the  opposite  and 
patriot  camp.    Amongst  the  brave,  jovial, 

fallant,  rich,  but  thoughtless  nobility  of 
'landers,  there  was  one  man  of  earnest 
purpose,  keen  insight,  heroic  perseverance, 
whose  mind  expanded  as  events  developed 
themselves,  who  finally  devoted  himself 
to  the  cause  of  the  people  —  of  freedom 
civil  and  religious — the  Prince  of  Orange. 
He  too,  as  we  first  catch  sight  of  him,  is 
the  magnificent  nobleman,  sumptuous, 
munificent,  of  generous  nature,  and  a 
lover  of  justice,  and  withal  as  profoundly 
versed  as  Philip  himself  in  what  Jie  called 
the  art  of  government — ^but  not  apparent- 
ly possessed  by  any  great  principle  of 
action.  As,  however,  his  own  Ufe  matures, 
and  as  the  crisis  of  public  afifairs  ap- 
proaches, he  takes  upon  himself  the  full 
solemnity  of  the  times ;  he  becomes  the 
worthy  leader  of  that  great  movement, 
which  is  agitating,  in  a  vague  and  dis- 
tracting manner,  all  classes  of  the  com- 
munity :  he  devotes  himself  till  death  to 
a  great  cause.  His  son  is  seized,  and  de- 
tained by  the  court  of  Spain  as  a  hostage ; 
his  vast  revenues  are  spent  in  the  levying 
of  troops  to  resist  the  Duke  of  Alva,  and 
bribes  of  princely  wealth  are  held  out  to 
him ;  but  he  is  pledged  to  his  work,  and 
sacrifices  all,  parental  affection,  and  finally 
life  itself,  to  his  great  cause. 

His  early  education  was  more  adapted 
to  develop  his  talents  than  his  moral  na- 
ture, but  it  was  evidently  preparing  him 
for  the  great  task  he  was  to  accomplish. 
At  an  early  age  he  entered  as  page  into' 
the  service  of  Charles  V.,  and  the  Em- 
peror, recognizing  the  ability  and  discre- 
tion of  his  prince-page,  (for  he  had  already 
come  into  possession  of  his  title  ana 
estates,)  delighted  to  have  him  frequently 
in  his  presence,  and  retained  him  even 
when  the  greatest  affidrs  were  cUscussed 
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with  his  ministers,  or  when  ho  gave  audi- 
ences of  tile  most  confidential  kmd.  The 
youth  grew  up  with  a  knowledge  of  men 
and  things  that  is  rarely  acquired.  At  an 
age  when  most  men  are  gazing  in  foolish 
wonder  at  the  spectacle  of  courts  and 
governments,  he  had  been  introduced  be- 
hind the  scenes,  and  understood  what  men 
were,  and  what  their  real  motives,  and 
how  common  a  flesh  and  blood  hides  be- 
neath the  velvet  and  the  ermine.  Nor 
did  the  Emperor  trust  his  shrewd  and 
silent  observer  in  the  cabinet  only;  he 
trusted  him  also  in  the  field.  Before  the 
Prince  was  twenty-one,  he  was  appointed, 
during  the  absence  of  the  Duke  of  Savoy, 
to  be  general-in-chief  of  the  army  on  the 
French  frontier.  .  After  the  Emperor's 
death  he  was  equally  trusted  by  Philip, 
being  employed  to  negotiate  the  peace 
with  France.  He  was  one  of  tlie  hostages 
selected  by  Henry  of  France  for  the  due 
fulfillment  of  the  treaty. 

It  was  at  this  ])eriod  that  the  incident 
occurred  which  is  said  to  have  procured 
him  the  name  of  the  "  Silent."  He  and 
Henry,  while  hunting  in  the  wood  of  Vin- 
cennes,  found  themselves  together,  separ- 
ated from  the  rest  of  the  company ;  and 
the  French  King,  concluding  that  the 
envoy  of  Philip  was  privy  to  all  his  de- 
signs, began  to  open  his  mind  on  the 
great  scheme  whicli  he  was  then  secretly 
framing  with  his  brother  of  Spain.  The 
two  zealous  monarchs  were  solemnly  to 
pledge  themselves  for  the  extirpation  of 
heresy  in  their  several  kingdoms,  and  that 
by  the  decisive  process  of  massacre  of  the 
heretics,  "that  accursed  vermin."  The 
French  King  proceeded  to  discuss  the 
details  of  this  most  religious  plot.  The 
Prince  was  silent,  and  kept  his  counten- 
ance ;  and  earned  his  name  of  "  Silent," 
from  the  manner  in  which  he  received 
this  blundering  confidence  of  the  King. 
The  story  wears  an  apocryphal  air.  The 
Prince  of  Orange  was  not  vet  a  Protest- 
ant, and  the  confidence,  tlierefore,  was 
not  BO  strangely  misplaced ;  and  a  nick- 
name  is  not  given  from  a  transaction, 
which  at  the  time  is  known  only  to  a  few 
persons,  for  the  Prince  of  Orange  would 
not  talk  of  this.  But  if  Henry  of  France 
did  make  this  ImHscpcet  revelation,  we 
may  be  fMire  that  Orange  would  not  fail 
to  reflect  upon  it  at  an  after  period,  when 
1m  w:is  engaged  in  the  conflict  with  Philip. 
It  was  a  lesson,  if  he  needed  one,  of  what 
kind  of  "holy  alliance"    the    Christian 


sovereigns  of  his  epoch  were  capable  of 
forming. 

As  Stadtholder  of  Holland,  Freisland, 
and  Utrecht,  it  fell  upon  him  to  carry  out 
the  policy  of  the  Spanish  monarch  in  his 
treatment  of  heretics :  he  received  secret 
instructions  to  enforce  the  edicts  agamst 
all  the  sectaries  without  distinction,  and 
with  the  utmost  rigor.  Froifi  a  mere 
sense  of  humanity  and  justice,  he  was  far 
less  severe  than  Philip  required ;  still  he 
gave  orders  to  enforce  conformity  with 
the  ancient  Church.  He  was  rich,  power- 
ful, young ;  a  luxurious  and  princely  life 
lay  before  him.  His  hospitality,  like  his 
fortune,  was  almost  regal.  "Twenty-four 
noblemen  and  eighteen  pages  of  gentle 
birth  oflnciated  regularly  in  his  family.*' 
It  was  a  daily  banquet  in  his  household, 
and  the  generous  host  of  winning  manner 
and  address,  was  beloved  and  honored  by 
all.  It  was  not  at  this  period  of  life,  that 
he  was  disposed  to  regard  the  sectaries 
with  any  other  feeling  than  that  of  com- 
passion, mingled  probably  with  some  de- 
gree of  contempt. 

But,  while  mingling  with  aU  the  festivi- 
ties suitable  to  his  age  and  rank,  he  evi- 
dently kept  his  head  clear,  and  his  heart 
free  from  any  of  the  malignant  passions 
of  the  time.  All  parties  trusted  hinu 
The  Protestants  looked  for  justice  at  his 
hands ;  the  Duchess-regent  knew  that  she 
had  in  him  a  friend  to  order  and  good 
government,  and  had  recourse  from  time 
to  time  to  his  mediation  with  the  cities 
she  had  provoked  almost  beyond  endur- 
ance. He  endeavored  to  moderate  his 
own  party  when  he  saw  their  proceedings 
assuming  an  insurrectionary  character. 
When  Brederode,  at  the  head  of  a  no- 
merous  procession,  presented  what  was 
called  the  Request  to  the  Duchess,  it  was 
the  presence  of  Orange  that  prevented 
the  circumstance  from  leading  to  serious 
disturbance.  It  was  this  Request,  as  our 
readers  may  remember,  that  gave  rise  to 
the  famous  name  of  The  Seggtxn^  which 
the  young  nobility  chose  to  assume  for 
themselves.  The  Councilor  Berlaymont 
is  reported  to  have  said  to  the  Duchess, 
pointing  to  the  multitude  that  accompa- 
nied this  petition :  *^  What,  madam  I  is  it 
possible  that  your  highness  can  entertain 
fears  of  these  beggars  ?"  {gueux^  At  a 
magniflcent  repast  that  took  pla(»  shortiv 
after,  over  which  Brederoae  prerided, 
that  far  too  boisterous  champion  of  liber- 
ty, repeating  the  offensive  expresskm  ^ 
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Coancilor  Berlaymont,  exclaimed:  "They 
call  us  Beggars  !  Let  us  accept  the  name ; 
we  will  contend  with  this  Inquisition  till 
we  all  wear  the  beggar's  sack !"  He  then 
beckoned  to  one  of  his  pages,  who  brought 
him  a  leathern  wallet  and  a  large  wooden 
bowl,  such  as  were  worn  and  used  by 
professional  mendicants,  and  slinging  the 
wallei  round  his  neck,  and  filling  the 
bowl  with  wine,  he  lifted  the  ungainly 
goblet  with  hotix  his  hands,  and  drained 
it  at  a  draught.  **Long  live  the  beggars!" 
(  Vivent  les  guetix  !)  he  cried,  as  he  wiped 
his  beard  and  set  down  tho  bowl.  "  Then," 
says  Mr.  Motley,  "  for  the  firet  time,  from 
the  lips  of  those  reckless  nobles,  rose  the 
famous  cry  which  was  so  often  to  ring 
over  land  and  sea,  amid  blazing  cities,  on 
blood-stained  decks,  through  tho  smoke 
and  carnage  of  many  a  stricken  field." 
Amidst  shouts  of-  laughter  and  applause 
Brederode  threw  the  wallet  round  the 
neck  of  his  nearest  neighbor,  and  handed 
him  the  wooden  bowl.  Each  guest  in 
turn  took  the  knapsack,  and,  pushing 
aside  the  gold  and  silver  plate  before 
him,  filled  the  capacious  wooden  bowl, 
and  drank  tlie  beggars  !  The  new  shib- 
boleth was  invented.  While  the  tumult 
was  at  its  higlit,  tho  Prince  of  Orancjc 
with  some  other  nobles  entered  the  apart- 
ment. He  was  immediately  surrounded 
by  the  "  beggars,"  these  bacchanalian  pa- 
triots, and  compelled  to  drink  their  toast, 
though,  in  tho  confusion  of  the  scene,  its 
meaning  was  still  unexplained  to  him. 
He  drank  a  cup  of  wine  with  them,  but 
used  his  influence  to  prevail  upon  them  to 
break  up  their  dangerous  festivities. 

On  every  occasion  he  is  seen  to  be  the 
friend  of  order  and  authority,  so  long  as 
these  do  not  violate  the  most  palpable 
claims  of  justice  and  humanity.  It  is 
astonishing  how  the  country  began  to 
look  upon  this  man,  as  if  their  hope  lay 
with  him.  Thus  it  is  in  disastrous  times ; 
if  the  multitude  will,  by  their  fidelity  to 
the  greatest  amongst  them,  make  him 
strong^  they  find  a  pillar  of  strength  on 
which  they  themselves  can  lean.  Ant- 
werp is  in  a  state  bordering  on  insurrec- 
tion. The  preachers  of  the  new  faith  are 
forbidden  the  churches,  the  chapels,  the 
public  rooms,  the  public  streets  —  are 
driven  from  the  city ;  the  people  encamp 
without  the  walls,  and  listen  to  their 
preachers  there.  The  sermon,  we  may 
oe  sure,  is  none  the  less  stirring  for  being 
listened  to  in  a  half-rebellious  spirit ;  nor 


is  the  city  quieted  because  it  takes  its  in- 
toxicating draught  of  spiritual  enthusiasm 
without  tho  walls.  What  can  the  pre- 
sence of  one  man  do,  who  brings  with  him 
neither  arms  to  terrify,  nor  power  to  re- 
voke the  destructive  and  fanatic  measures 
of  the  King  ?  Yet  the  whole  city  of  Ant- 
werp calls  for  the  Prince  of  Orange.  And 
the  Duchess  entreats  him  to  use  nis  medi- 
atorial influence.  He  goes,  and  is  received 
as  a  saviour.  Some  brief  period  of  peace 
follows,  but  the  insane  resolution  of  the 
Spanish  monarch  can  not  be  shaken. 
Only  through  war,  and  war  of  the  most 
temble  kind,  can  peace  finally  be  secured. 

Not  only  between  Protestant  and 
Catholic,  but  between  Lutheran  and  Cal- 
vinist,  he  has  to  act  as  mediator.  The 
true  principle  of  toleration  seems  to  be 
embraced  oy  no  one  —  certainly  by  no 
party  or  sect.  He  does  embrace  it,  con- 
tends for  it  against  friend  and  foe.  At  a 
second  visit  to  Antwerp,  it  falls  on  him  to 
prevent  a  civil  war  between  Lutheran  and 
Calvinist. 

The  storm  rages  higher,  and  Orange 
erects  himself  to  meet  it.  The  pupil  of 
Charles  V.  knows  well  what  manner  of 
men  he  has  to  deal  with ;  no  simulation 
or  hypocrisy  of  the  Spanish  court  can 
deceive  him;  to  him  it  is  clear  as  day 
that  there  can  be  no  amity  with  the  King 
except  by  relinquishing  entirely  all  free- 
dom, civil  and  religious.  He  casts  in  his 
lot  with  the  people.  His  friend,  Count 
Egmont,  still  hoped  to  combine  loyalty 
with  patriotism.  Very  touching,  indeed, 
is  the  parting  that  now  takes  place  be- 
tween the  two  friends.  Orange  in  vain 
tries  to  open  the  eyes  of  Egmont  to  the 
true  character  of  the  King  of  Spain. 
Loyal  and  generous  himself  he  can  not 
believe  that  Philip,  who  treated  him  so 
courteously  and  hospitably  during  that 
visit,  so  unfortunate  for  his  own  fame  and 
honor,  which  he  paid  the  court  at  Madrid, 
means  his  ruin  and  destruction.  Alva  has 
now  come  upon  the  scene.  Orange  knows 
well  that  both  he  and  Egmont  are  pro- 
scribed men.  But  Egmont  is  fatally  de- 
luded. "  Alas !  Egmont,"  said  the  Prince, 
"the  King's  clemency,  of  whifch  yon 
boast,  will  destroy  you:  would  that  I 
might  be  deceived :  but  I  foresee  too 
clearly  that  you  are  to  be  the  bridge 
which  the  Spaniards  will  destroy  so  soon 
as  they  havepassed  over  it  to  invade  the 
country."  With  these  words  he  conclud 
ed  his  vain  appeal  to  awaken  the  Coun* 
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from  hid  fatal  security.  "  Then,  as  if  per- 
Buarled  that  he  was  looking  upon  his  friend 
for  the  last  time,  William  of  Orange  threw 
hid  arms  around  Egmont,  and  held  liim 
for  a  moment  in  a  close  embrace.  Tears 
fell  from  the  eyes  of  both  at  this  parting 
nomcnt ;  and  then,  the  brief  scene  of 
simple  and  lofty  pathos  terminated,  £g- 
mont  and  Orange  separated  from  each 
other,  never  to  meet  again  on  earth." 

The  "  bridge"  was  very  little  used ;  its 
destruction  seemed  the  main  thing  that 
was  plotted.  Philip  wrote  to  the  Count 
in  the  most  friendly  strain  after  the  com- 
mission had  been  given  to  Alva  lo  arrest 
him  and  the  other  nobles  of  his  party. 
Thus,  in  spite  of  many  admonitions — some 
of  them  even  from  Spaniards — the  unhap- 
py Count  was  lured  to  his  destruction. 
Alva  was  enabled  very  dextrously  to  ac- 
complish his  arrest.  He  had,  however, 
the  mortification  to  find  that  the  man 
whom  above  all  others  it  was  necessary 
for  him  to  capture,  had  escaped.  The 
ex-mhiister,  the  Cardinal,  on  heai-ing  that 
Orange  had  not  been  seized,  said  very 
truly :  "  That  Orange  had  escaped,  they 
had  taken  nobody,  and  that  his  capture 
would  have  been  more  valuable  than  that 
of  every  man  in  the  Netherlands." 

The  contest  had  now  become  earnest 
indeed.  It  was  no  longer  a  weak  woman 
who  hehl  the  regency ;  it  was  the  most 
consummate  general  and  the  most  inflexi- 
ble man  that  Philip  could  have  selected 
who  now  held  the  Netherlands  under  a 
military  despotism.  Orange  declared  war 
against  this  tyrant,  levied  troops  in  Ger- 
many, expentled  all  hw  resources  to  bring 
an  army  into  the  field ;  but  through  the 
masterly  generalship  and  Fabian  tactics 
of  Alva,  he  was  doomed  to  see  the  season 
pas9,  and  his  troops  disband,  without 
elTecting  any  thing.  The  Prince  of 
Orange  gains  no  victories  in  the  open 
field.  Hardly  any  great  man  has  accom- 
plished so  much  with  so  few  successes. 
But  perseverance  through  adversity, 
through  defeat,  through  calumny  and 
slander,  met  with  its  reward.  He  trusted 
always  to  his  sacred  cause,  and  felt  that 
he  and  it  must  be  under  the  providence 
of  God.  And  this  is  the  place  to  mention 
that  he  had  now  embraced,  with  a  sober 
and  sincere  zeal,  the  lieformed  faith ;  thus 
arming  himself  completely  for  the  great 
task  committed  to  him.  We  have  no 
account  here  of  the  gradual  steps  of  his 
conversion.    Mr.  Motley  very  judiciously 


observes  that  the  real  incidents  of  his  life, 
and  not  religious  controversyf  led,  in  all 
probability,  to  the  change.  Feeling  the 
'  necessity  for  the  support  of  religion,  and 
feeling  this  need  at  a  time  when  two  foiros 
of  Christianity  presented  themselves  for 
his  selection,  he  preferred  the  Protestant. 
A  Catholic  may  suggest  that  he  chose  the 
religion  of  that  party  with  which  his  own 
fortunes  were  henceforth  to  be  bound  np 
—  that  his  was,  in  fact,  a  political  conver- 
sion ;  but  his  afler  life,  and  the  tenor  of 
his  private  correspondence,  prove  him  to 
have  become  sincerely  and  z^ooaly  piona. 
To  us  the  choice  seems  very  nataru :  he 
who  had  seen  so  much  of  priests— though 
perhaps  of  the  higher  and  not  the  more 
spiritual  order — was  not  likelv  (if  he  oonld 
adopt  another)  to  select  that  form  of 
Christianity  in  wliich  a  priesthood  stands 
between  the  human  soul  and  its  God. 
He  would  prefer  the  theology  which  led 
him  at  once  into  communion  with  Ood 
and  Christ,  to  that  which  put  a  priestly 
confessor  beside  him  to  dog  his  footsteps 
every  moment  of  his  life.  One  thing  is 
indisputable,  and  highly  to  his  glorv  ;  both 
for  Catholics  and  Protestants,  for  jLiuther- 
ans  and  Calvinists,  he  claimed  liberty  of 
thought,  freedom  of  worship,  the  fiiU  and 
manly  enunciation  of  every  sincere  oon- 
viction.  He  was  misunderstood  even  by 
his  own  party ;  his  noble  sense  of  jostiee 
was  often  traduced  as  Inkewammess  and 
irreligion.  Peter  Dathenus,  a  fienr  aealot 
who  for  some  time  exerted  an  overbearing 
influence  from  the  pulpit  of  Ghent,  de- 
nounced him  as  ^^  an  atheist  in  heart— -as 
a  man  who  knew  no  Gk>d  but  state  expe- 
diency, which  was  the  idol  of  his  worship.** 
And  a  £ir  more  temperate  Protestant,  St. 
Aldegonde,  seemed  incapable  of  oompre- 
hendmg  that  there  was  any  neoessity  to 
preach  toleration  to  those  of  the  Reformed 
faith;  he  evidently  can  not  understand 
that  '^  religious  peace"  at  which  the  PrnoNoe 
was  aiming,  that  mutual  forbearance,  that 
freedom  of  restraint  for  aXL  in  matters 
purely  religious.  *^  The  Prince,"  he  says 
complainingly,  in  one  of  his  letters— and 
the  complaint  remains  an  honor  to  his 
misapprehended  leader — ^  The  Prinoe  has 
uttered  reproaches  to  me  that  our  dergy 
are  striving  to  obtain  a  mastery  over  ooit* 
sciences.  He  praised  lately  the  saying 
of  a  monk,  who  was  not  IcHig  here,  tiiafc 
our  pot  had  not  gone  to  the  nre  as  ofkea 
as  that  of  our  antagonists,  but  that,  iribwi 
the  time  came,  it  would  be  Uaek  enoii|^ 
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In  short,  the  Prince  fears  that  after  a  few 
eentaries  the  clerical  tyranny  on  both  sides 
will  stand  in  this  respect  on  the  same 
footing." 

The  Prince  of  Orange  lived  to  see  Hol- 
land and  Zealand  obtiiin,  through  many 
trials  and  the  fiercest  struggle,  tlicir  inde- 
pendence; and  had  just  accepted  some 
modified  sovereignty  of  these  provinces, 
ander  the  title  of  Count,  when  his  assas- 
sination took  place.  We  regret  to  find 
how  conspicuous  a  part  his  old  opponent, 
Cardinal  Granvelle,  plays  in  this  transac- 
tion. It  is  he,  it  seems,  who  whbpered 
into  the  King's  ear  the  expediency  of  re- 
moving the  Prince  by  the  assassination. 
He  couples  the  advice  with  a  base  calum- 
ny against  the  courage  of  the  man  whose 
life  was  one  constant  exposure  to  danger. 
He  was  in  favor  of  publicly  setting  a  price 
upon  his  head — offering  a  reward  of  thirty 
or  forty  thousand  crowns  to  any  one  who 
would  deliver  up  the  Prince  dead  or 
alive;  and  he  added,  "as  the  Prince  of 
Orange  is  a  vile  coward,  fear  alone  will 
throw  him  into  confusion."  Thus  writes, 
thus  counsels,  the  priest ;  and  the  King, 
who  was  not  difficult  to  persuade  on  such 
an  occasion,  accordingly  published  what 
iti  called  his  "ban,"  in  which  after  enu- 
merating the  offenses  of  Orange,  after 
banishing  and  putting  him  out  of  the  pale 
of  law,  he  continues  thus :  "  And  if  any 
one  of  our  subjects,  or  any  stranger, 
sbould  be  found  sufficiently  generous  of 
heart  to  rid  us  of  this  pest,  delivering  him 
to  us  alive  or  dead,  or  taking  his  life,  we 
will  cause  to  be  furnished  to  him,  imme- 
diately after  the  deed  shall  have  been 
done,  the  sum  of  twenty-five  thousand 
crowns  in  gold.  'If  he  have  committed 
any  crime,  however  heinous,  we  promise 
to  pardon  him  ;  and  if  fie  be  not  already 
noole,  we  will  ennoble  him  for  his  valor, ^"^ 
Thus,  says  Mr.  Motley,  by  Cardinal  Gran- 
velle and  by  Philip,  a  price  was  set  upon 
the  head  of  the  foremost  man  of  his  age, 
as  if  he  had  been  a  savage  beast,  and  ad- 
mission into  the  ranks  of  Spain's  haughty 
nobility  was  made  the  additional  bribe  to 
tempt  the  assassin. 

Balthazar  Gerard,  the  miserable  crea- 
ture who  executed  this  royal  ban,  had 
been  already  led  by  his  fanaticism  to  be- 
lieve that  the  murder  of  the  arch-rebel 
and  arch-heretic,  as  he  thought  the  Prince, 
would  be  a  work  of  supereminent  piety. 
If  now,  wealth  and  nobility  in  this  world 
were  to  be  added  to  the  highest  honors  in 


the  next,  why  should  he  any  longer  delay 
to  strike  ?  On  the  one  hand  there  was 
the  imminent  risk  of  being  captured 
after  the  blow  was  struck,  or  the  shot 
fired,  and  being  put  to  a  most  cruel 
death  ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  there  was 
a  great  prize  to  be  gained,  and  there  was 
every  satisfaction  that  an  orthodox  Catho- 
lic could  require  for  his  conscience.  His 
King  commanded  —  his  confessor  approv- 
ed. When  he  confided  his  scheme  to  the 
regent  of  the  Jesuit  college,  "  that  digni- 
tary expressed  high  approbation  of  the 
plan,  gave  Gerard  his  blessing,  and  prom- 
ised him  that,  if  his  life  should  be  sacrifi- 
ced in  achieving  his  purpose,  he  should  be 
enrolled  amongst  the  martyrs."  Under 
a  false  name  and  character  he  contrived 
to  gain  admission  into  the  house  of  the 
Prince  of  Orange,  who  was  then  residing 
in  the  little  town  of  Delft.  He  repre- 
sented himself  as  a  Protestant,  and  the  son 
of  a  Protestant  who  had  suffered  death 
for  his  religion.  "  A  pious,  psalm-singing, 
thoroughly  Calvinistic  youth  he  seemed  to 
be,  having  a  Bible  or  a  hymn-book  under 
his  arm  whenever  he  walked  the  street, 
and  most  exemplary  in  his  attendance  at 
sermon  and  lecture.  For  the  rest,  a  sin- 
gularly unobtrusive  personage,  twenty- 
seven  years  of  age,  low  of  stature,  meager, 
mean-visaged,  muddy-complexioned,  and 
altogether  a  man  of  no  account.''  His 
appearance  had  so  little  prepossessed  the 
then  Regent  of  the  Netherlands,  the 
Prince  of  Parma,  (who  had  advanced 
money  to  villains  of  all  nations,  who  had 
spent  it  and  done  nothing,)  that  he  refused 
to  lend  him  any  assistance,  and  he  was 
absolutely  so  poor  that  he  received  as 
charity  from  William  of  Orange  the  means 
of  purchasing  the  pistols  by  which  the  as- 
sassination was  to  be  committed.  With 
money  thus  procured,  he  bought  a  pair 
of  pistols,  or  small  carabines,  from  a  sol- 
dier, chaffering  long  about  the  price.  On 
the  follo^i-ing  day,  it  is  said  that  the  sol- 
dier stabbed  himself  to  the  heart,  and 
died  despairing,  on  hearing  for  what  pur- 
pose the  pistols  had  been  bought ! 

The  shot  was  fired  as  the  Prince  was 
passing  from  the  dining-room  to  his  own 
private  apartments.  Three  balls  entered 
his  body.  He  expired  in  a  few  minutes. 
"  O  my  God  !  have  mercy  upon  ray  soul ! 
O  my  God  1  have  mercy  upon  this  pool^ 
people!"  were  the  last  words  he  ut- 
tered. 

Thus  expired  a  man  who  may  justly  be 
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ciilletl  Great ;  for  tlio  title  b  then  most 
legit imntuly  a))i>lic(l  when  one  in  a  liigh 
Ktation,  or  cnili>Wfil  with  great  i>oweri, 
devotee  liiinscif  to  a  noble  cause.  The 
miserable  assas-«in,  with  hia  meager  frame 
and  contemptible  appearance,  liad,  at  all 
events,  tliat  species  of  courage  or  endur- 
ance which  we  find  in  perfection  in  the 
wild  Indian.  He  had  almost  niade  his  es- 
cape; lie  had  reached  the  ramparts,  from 
which  he  intended  to  spring  into  the  moat, 
wlieii  lie  alnmblud  over  a  lieap  of  rubbish 
and  fell.  Tliis  led  to  his  capture.  From 
that  moment  he  was  cahn  as  a  martyred 
saint,  supporting  every  speeiea  of  torture 
that  could  be  deviled  with  an  equanimity 


so  surprising  that  it  was  tliought  unac- 
countable, except  on  the  ground  of  witch- 
erall  and  sorcery.  He  was  clothed,  there- 
tore,  "  in  the  shirt  of  an  liospital  patient," 
that  being  a  charm  against  sorcery,  and 
tortured  anew ;  but  even  in  the  shiit  he 
manifested  the  same  apparent  impassive- 
ness  to  {>ain. 

To  j«ws  in  i-eview  a  history  of  the  R&- 
volt  of  the  yctherlanda,  without  dwellin" 
at  all  on  the  man^  terrible  sieges  and 
massacres  that  distinguished  it,  seems  a 
strange  omission  ;  it  would  be  an  omission 
still  less  justifiable  if  we  were  to  quit  Mr. 
Motley's  work  without  giving  any  idea  of 
the  spirited  and  powerful  manner  in  which 
he  has  described  the  horrors  of  this  civil 
war.  Does  the  reader  remember  the 
Mege  of  Ley<len  ?  Probably  he  docs,  yet 
not  so  vividly  but  that  he  will  re.id  the 
account  of  it  m  these  volumes  with  keen 
interest. 

We  instance  the  siege  of  Lcyden,  not 
only  from  the  quite  [X'tmlmr  circumstances 
that  attended  it,  but  because,  happily, 
it  does  not  end  uionc  of  thMC  fearful  mas- 
sacres, whore  cruelty,  hist,  and  brutahty 
take  their  most  exaggor.ated  form,  and  of 
whieh  we  necessarily  have  to  read  here 
till  wo  recoil  from  the  page.  We  abridge 
Ml".  Motley's  account, 

"Loydcn  wu  now  destined  to  pass  through 
a  Riry  ordail.  ThiK  city  wm  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  in  the  Xuthcrluiila.  Placed  in  the 
midst  of  broad  and  fruitful  pastures,  which  had 
been  reclaimed  by  the  hand  of  industry  from 
the  bottom  of  the  sea,  it  woji  frinifed  with  smil- 
in;;  villsgc,  blooming  gardens,  fruitful  orchards. 
Thp  nncient,  and.  at  last,  dccrejnt  Rhine,  flow- 
ing languidly  towards  its  sandy  bed,"  had  been 
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multiplied  into  innumeraUo  artifldal  eutreoti, 
by  which  the  city  was  completely  interiaced. 
These  watery  streets  were  shaded  by  lime  tre«i^ 
poplam,  and  willows,  and  crossed  by  one  hun- 
dred and  forty-five  bridges,  moatly  of  hammend 
stone.  The  housen  were  elegant,  the  squares 
and  streets  spacious,  airy,  and  clean,  the ' 
churchoB  and  public  etUfices  imposing,  while 
the  whole  aspect  of  the  place  suggest^  thrift, 
industry,  and  comfort  Upon  an  artificial  No- 
vation m  the  center  of  the  dtv  rose  a  milled 
tower  of  unknown  antiquity.  By  some  it  <raa 
considered  to  be  of  Komau  origin,  while  othen 

Clerred  to  r^ord  it  as  the  work  of  the  An^O- 
on  Hengist,  raised  to  commemorate  his  con- 
quest of  England.  Surrounded  bj  frnit-trcei^ 
sod  overgrown  in  the  center  by  oaks,  it  afEird- 
ed  fVom  its  rooldering  battlements  a  charming 
prospect  over  a  wide  expanse  of  lord  cooub^, 
with  the  spires  of  neighWing  cides  risiDK  m 
every  direction.  It  was  tnm  this  eooinuoSng 
hight,  during  the  long  and  terrible  sninmer  dajB 
which  were  approachinc,  that  many  an  eve  was 
to  be  strained  anxioudy  seaward,  watching  if 
yet  the  ocean  had  begun  to  roll  ever  the  lawL" 
Tliis  &ir  city  was  completely  invested 
by  the  Spanish  army  under  Valdec  The 
Prince  of  Orange  nad  no  troops  which 
could  encounter  the  enemy  with  the  leut 
chance  of  success.  There  was  nopoaalble 
way  of  throwing  provisions  into  the  town. 
Famine  must  exterminate  the  iobsUtants, 
I  unless  the  sea,  which  was  twenty  miles 
!  distant,  could  be  brought  np  to  the  walb 
I  of  the  city  I  The  sea  bearing  tbo  Dotoh 
fleet  to  their  assistance  ttirough  thoM 
meadows  and  outlying  villages,  wu  thor 
only  hope.  Such  was  the  plan  of  the 
Piince  of  Orange,  and  such  the  desperate 
ex]>edieiit  that  the  States  of  Holland  were 
willing  to  sanction.  Rather  let  the  whtde 
land  be  sunk  than  the  nation  be  enalsTedl 
But  the  Prince  of  Orange  lay  Ul  of  »  ferer 
in  Rotterdam,  and  the  work  went  on 
slowly,  and  to  many  the  expedient  leem- 
cd  altogether  wild  and  visionary,  "  Oo 
up  to  the  tower,  ye  Beggars  I"  wm  the 
taunting  cry  of  some  in  the  caty  who  were 
the  op))oncnts  of  the  Prince — "  Go  up  to 
the  tower,  and  tell  us  if  ye  con  see  the 
ocean  coming  over  the  d^  land  to  yoar 
relief?"  And  day  after  day  they_  did  go 
up  to  the  ancient  tower  of  Hengist  mb 


heavy  heart  and  anxious  eye,  watchinK, 
hoping,  praying,  fearing,  and  at  lost  M- 


rienl  >tylfl  bv  which  we  have  ventured  to  Intimate 
Mr.  Mutlry  doei  nut  Imprave  hli  dcecrlptloaB.  If 
he  would  Uke  a  liiat  from  ui,  he  would  btoUblB 
Indulgence  te  poetic  Ciiicy,  and  let  hli  eloqaeaee 
he  under  the  aolc  Iniplraiton  and  gatdaM*  of 
itruiig  fccllngi  and  itrong  Iketa. 
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most    despairing  of  relief  by  God  and 
man. 

But  the  Prince  recovered  from  his  ill- 
ness, and  the  necessary  preparations  were 
vigorously  resumed.  Admiral  Boissot  got 
his  vessels  together,  with  eight  hundred 
veteran  sailora  —  the  "  sea-beggars" — re- 
nowned far  and  wide  for  their  nautical 
skill  and  ferocious  courage ;  he  also  col- 
lected good  store  of  provisions  for  the 
starving  city.  The  dykes  were  destroy- 
ed, and  the  flotilla  made  its  way  fifteen 
miles  up  the  country  to  the  strong  dyke 
called  the  Land-scheiding ;  and  there  it 
was  arrested.  Between  this  and  Leyden 
were  several  other  dykes  ;  and,  moreover, 
the  Spaniards  were  encamped  there,  or 
lodgeci  in  forts.  The  Land-scheiding, 
however,  was  vigorously  seized  on  by  the 
Dutch,  was  broken  through  in  several 
places,  and  the  fleet  sailed  on.  Then 
came  another  dyke,  the  "Green-way,'' 
and  that  was  seized  and  opened,  and  the 
fleet  still  passed  inland.  But  now  the  sea, 
which  had  thus  far  borne  them  on,  diffused 
•  itself  under  an  adverse  wind,  and  became 
too  shallow  for  the  ships. 

"  Meantime  the  besieged  city  was  at  its  last 
gasp.  The  burghers  had  been  in  a  state  of  un- 
certainty for  many  days.  They  knew  that  the 
wind  was  unfavorable  ;  and  at  the  da^n  of  each 
day  every  eye  was  turned  wistfully  to  the  vanes 
of  the  steeples.  So  long;  as  the  easterly  breeze 
prevailed,  they  felt  as  they  anxiously  stood  on 
towers  and  house-tops,  that  they  must  look  in 
vain  for  the  welcome  ocean.  Yet  while  thus 
patiently  waiting,  they  were  literally  starving ; 
for  even  the  misery  endured  at  Haarlem  had 
not  reached  that  depth  and  intensity  of  agony 
to  which  Leyden  was  now  reduced.     The  daily 

mortality  was  frightful The  pestilence 

now  stalked  at  noonday  through  the  city,  and 
the  doomed  inhabitants  fell  like  grass  beneath 
its  scytha  From  six  thousand  to  eight  thou- 
sand human  beings  sank  before  this  scourge 
alone ;  yet  the  people  resolutely  held  out — wo- 
men and  men  mutually  encouraging  each  other 
to  resist  the  entrance  of  their  foreign  foe — an 
evil  more  horrible  than  pest  or  famine.  Ley- 
den was  sublime  in  its  despair.  A  few  mur- 
murs were,  however,  occasionally  heard  at  the 
steadfastness  of  the  magistrates,  and  a  dead 
body  was  placed  at  the  door  of  the  burgomas- 
ter, as  a  silent  witness  against  his  inflexibility. 
A  party  of  the  more  fkint-henrted  even  assailed 
the  heroic  Adrian  van  der  Werf  with  threats 
and  reproaches  as  he  passed  through  the  streets. 
A  crowd  had  gathered  around  him  as  he  reached 
a  triangular  place  in  the  center  of  the  town,  into 
which  many  of  the  principal  streets  emptied 
themselves.  There  stood  the  burgomaster — a 
tall,  haggard,  imposing  figure,  with  dark  visage, 


and  a  tranquil  b  ut  commanding  eye.  He  waved 
his  broad-ieaved  felt  hat  for  silence,  and  then 
exclaimed,  in  a  language  which  has  been  al- 
most literally  preserved — *  What  would  ye,  my 
friends  ?  Why  do  ye  murmur  that  we  do  not 
break  our  vows  and  surrender  the  city  to  the 
Spaniards?  a  fate  more  horrible  than  the  agony 
she  now  endures.  I  tell  you  I  have  made  an 
oath  to  hold  the  city,  and  may  God  give  me 
strength  to  keep  my  oath !  I  can  die  but  once, 
whether  by  your  hand,  the  enemy's,  or  by  the 
hand  of  God.  My  own  fate  is  indifferent  to  me, 
not  so  that  of  the  city  intrusted  to  my  care.  I 
know  that  we  shall  starve  if  not  soon  relieved ; 
but  starvation  is  preferable  to  the  dishonored 
death  which  is  the  only  alternative.  Your 
menaces  move  me  not ;  my  life  is  at  your  dis- 
posal ;  here  is  my  sword,  plunge  it  into  mjr 
breast,  and  divide  my  flesh  among  you.  Take 
my  body  to  appease  your  hunger,  but  expect 
no  surrender  so  long  as  I  remain  alive  1*  ** 

But  the  wind  rose,  and  the  sea  with  it, 
and  at  a  fortunate  conjuncture,  a  panic 
dispersed  their  enemies,  and  the  relieving 
fleet  sailed  into  the  city  I  The  quays 
were  lined  with  the  famishing  population, 
and  from  every  vessel  bread  was  thrown 
amongst  the  crowd.  Some  choked  them- 
selves to  death  with  the  food  thus  sud- 
denly presented  to  them.  By  the  spon- 
taneous movement  of  the  multitude,  or  as 
a  measure  wisely  ordained  to  calm  the 
over-excitement  of  the  moment,  all  the  in- 
habitants, the  magistrates  and  citizens, 
the  sailors  and  the  soldiers,  repaired  to 
the  great  church,  there  to  bend  in  hum- 
ble gratitude  before  the  King  of  kings. 
Thousands  of  voices  raised  the  thanksgiv- 
ing hymn  ;  but  the  universal  emotionbe- 
came  too  full  for  utterance  —  the  hymn 
was  abruptly  suspended,  and  the  multi- 
tude wept  like  children. 

Surely  no  people  ever  won  its  freedom 
through  greater  efforts,  sufferings,  and 
sacrifices  than  these  United  Provinces  of 
the  Netherlands.  God  forbid  that  any  Eu- 
ropean nation  should  again  pass  through 
so  terrible  an  ordeal ;  still  it  is  instruc- 
tive, and  it  stirs  the  heart  to  learn  what 
men  can  do  and  suffer  in  a  righteous  cause. 

With  the  death  of  Orange  terminates 
the  first  installment  which  Mr.  Motley  has 
given  us  of  his  history.  The  remaming 
portion  will  treat  more  especially  of  the 
acts  and  the  career  of  the  Dutch  Repub- 
lic. Then  will  be  the  fit  occasion  to  offer 
some  remarks  on  the  "  place  in  history" 
of  this  famous  republic ;  for  all  Europe, 
and  England  especially,  owes  a  great 
debt  to  Holland.  We  are  accustomed, 
and  with  justice,  to  say  at  the  present 
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epoch,  that  England  tcachos  practically, 
to  the  rest  of  Europe,  how  far  the  pure 
government  of  equal  laws  can  be  estab- 
lished without  interference  of  arbitrary 
power.  There  was  a  time  when  England 
learned  this  lesson  of  Holland;  not  to 
mention  that  it  was  a  stadtholder  of  Hol- 
land who  came  to  our  liberation  at  a  time 


when  we  could  not  have  borne  a  repnbliCi 
and  when  we  should  have  looked  in  rain 
to  any  other  quarter  for  a  liberal  sore- 
reign.  No  other  quarter  in  Europe  could 
have  grown  or  educated  the  man  we 
wanted.  We  shall  expect  with  much  in- 
terest the  remaining  volumes  of  Mr.  Mot- 
ley's History. 


*  m  t     tm  » 


From  the    Dublin    UnlTerilty    Magailne. 
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One  fine  morning  in  the  month  of  Au- 
gust, 1851,  a  venerable  gentleman,  on 
horseback,  followed  by  his  servant,  was 
observed  to  leave  Hyde  Park  by  the 
Stanhope  gate,  and  to  wend  his  way  to- 
wards a  quiet  street  in  the  neighborhood 
of  Portman  Square,  Whatever  his  dress 
might  be,  it  was  concealed  by  a  light  gray 
paletot,  which  harmonized  well  with  his 
white  hair  and  healthful  and  slightly- 
bronzed  complexion.  The  passers-by 
stared  as  they  seemed  to  recognize  the 
well-known  featui*es  and  erect  military 
figure  of  her  Majesty's  most  illustrious 
subject ;  and  their  surprise  was  increased 
when  they  saw  the  elderly  gentleman  pull 
up  his  horse,  dismount  without  assistance,* 
and  enter  a  respectable  but  unpretentious 
dwelling  in  the  quiet  street. 

The  house  at  which  the  great  Duke 
alighted  was  the  studio  of  a  well-known 
sculptor,  whose  son  had  already  earned 
celebi'ity  as  a  miniature  portrait-painter. 
The  Duke  had  declared  that  he  would 
never  sit  again  to  any  body ;  but  at  the 
entreaty  of  a  lady  of  beauty  and  fashion, 
whose  receptions  were  then,  as  now,  the 
delight  of  political  and  aristocratic  circles, 
he  waived  his  detennination,  and  con- 
sented to  sit  for  a  bust  to  the  father, 
while  the  sculptor^s  son  painted  his  por- 
trait. 

The  Duke,  encumbered    by  his  jack- 

*  IIapi)CDing  to  be  passing  the  Horse  -  Guards 
about  the  middle  of  this  same  month,  we  CHllcd 
and  stood,  liat  in  hand,  near  the  Duke,  wliile  he 
mount^ul  his  horse  fh>in  the  groaud  without  assist- 
tuf«.  oiusb  to  our  surprise. — Ku.  IfiCLEcnc. 


boots,  mounts  the  stairs  which  lead  to 
the  sculptor's  studio  with  much  difficnity. 
On  coming  into  the  room,  he  proceeds  to 
take  off  his  great  coat,  but  seems  unable 
to  divest  himself  of  it.  The  sculptor  ac-  • 
corduigly  approaches  him,  requests  per- 
mission to  assist,  and  is  abont  to  tdke  hold 
of  the  collar,  when  the  Duke  becomes 
much  excited,  and  with  great  irritatioa 
of  manner  says  he  will  not  be  touched. 
Afler  much  labor,  the  Duke  succeeds  in 
taking  off  his  coat,  and  sits  dowp  upon 
the  sofa,  the  muscles  of  the  lower  part  of 
his  face  working  in  the  manner  usual  to 
him  when  displeased,  while  his  lips  mur- 
mur something  indistinctly.  The  Duke 
then  begins  to  unbutton  his  jabk-boofe| 
which  he  kicks  off  with  so  much  energy 
that  it  flies  into  the  middle  of  the  room, 
carrying  his  dress-shoe  with  it.  The  two 
artists,  with  much  tact,  abstain  from  ofiSn^ 
ing  the  least  assistance,  and  suffer  the 
Duke  to  hobble  after  the  shoe,  with  a 
jack-boot  on  one  leg  and  no  shoe  on  the 
other  foot.  The  Duke  stoops,  with  some 
difiiculty,  recovers  the  missing  shoe,  and 
regains  his  seat.  He  appears  pleased  at 
having  been  suffered  to  go  through  these 
operations  without  proffers  of  help,  and 
not  a  little  desirous  to  make  amends  Ibr 
his  momentary  irritation.  Rising  iWym 
the  sofa,  he  advances  to  the  window,  and 
with  great  good-nature  and  alacrity  of 
manner,  says :  ^^  Now,  sir,  what  do  you 
w  ish  me  to  do  for  you  ?" 

Being  requested  to  sit  down  in  the  arm- 
chair placed  for  him,  he  immediatdy  re 
plies :  '^  Well,  sir,  but  I  can  stand.**    Hie 
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is  told  it  is  not  necessary;  whereupon, 
addressing  the  joung  painter,  he  says: 
'^  But  you  will  paint  me,  sir,  standing. 
Why  should  I  sit  to  be  painted  stand- 
ing y  What  do  you  say,  sir  ?"  turning 
to  the  sculptor.  The  sculptor  points  out 
that  a  higher  light  will  fall  upon  the  face, 
if  he  sits  down,  which  will  be  an  advan- 
tage to  the  artist.  "  Oh !  then,  that  is 
quite  sufficient,  sir ;  I  will  sit." 

When  the  business  of  the  sitting  com- 
mences, the  Duke  shows  himself,  as  may 
well  be  believed,  entirely  au  fait  at  the 
business  of  sitting  for  his  portrait.     His 
words  we  repeat  with  verbal  accuracy, 
but  how  shall  we  convey  an  idea  of  his 
noble  and    impressive  utterance?      We 
must  ask  the  reader  to  clothe  the  words 
which  follow  with  the  old  man's  rich  yet 
somewhat  hoarse   and    sepulchral  voice. 
Every  word  is  uttered  with  dignity,  and 
the    Duke's    natural    impressiveness    of 
speech  is  aided  by  a  frequent  and  grace- 
ful  gesture   with  the   right  hand.     We 
must  also  premise  that  the  artist  had  been 
I  fortunate  enough  to  secure  the  attendance 
of  the  lady  at  whose  solicitation  the  Duke 
liad  consented  to  sit,  and  who,  possessing 
great  conversational  talents,  knew  how  to 
engage  him  in  discourse  which  interested 
him. 

Drawing  back  his  head,  and  fixing  his 
eyes  on  one  spot,  the  Duke  exclaims : 
'*  Now  I've  had  great  experience  in  this 
sort  of  thing.  I  know  how  to  sit  very 
w^ell ;  Lawrence  taught  me.  You  see  I 
keep  my  eyes  on  one  spot,  and  then  the 
artist  always  sees  the  same  thing.  If  I 
don't  keep  my  eyes  on  one  spot  of  course 
he  don't  see  the  same  thing.  And  these 
gentlemen  (the  artists)  ought  to  be  con- 
sidered, for  they  have  a  great  deal  to  do. 
They  have  not  only  to  observe  and  to 
imitate,  but  (with  emphasis)  to  verify 
mrhat  they  do ;  and  I  suppose  they  pro- 
ceed by  doing  one  feature  hrst,  correcting 
that,  and  then  going  on  to  another.  That, 
indeed,  is  the  way  in  which  all  difficult 
undertakings  should  be  accomplished. 
Do  one  thing  first ;  verify  that,  and  then 
proceed  to  another." 

Then  turning  round  to  the  sculptor,  the 
Duke  went  on :  "  One  thing,  sir,  I  wish 
you  particularly  to  observe,  because 
Chantrey  told  me  of  it.  Flat,  here,  sir, 
(placing  his  hand  on  his  forehead;)  flat 
here,  sir,  (placing  it  on  his  right  temple  ;^ 
flat  here,  (i^emoving  it  to  his  left  temple ;) 
three  sides  of  a  square.     That  I  know, 


sir,  (lifting  his  finger,  and  speaking  with 
emphasis,)  because  Chantrey  told  me,** 

Ihe  sculptor  shortly  remarks  that  he 
should  like  to  verify  the  accuracy  of  his 
bust  by  measurement.  "Whatever  is 
necessary,  sir,  while  I  am  here."  The 
sculptor  takes  advantage  of  the  permis- 
sion to  make  the  most  minute  and  fre- 
quent measurement  by  the  compasses  of 
every  feature  and  every  part  of  the  Duke's 
&ce  and  head.  As  the  sculptor  and 
painter  work  simultaneously,  one  side  of 
the  face  is  seen  by  the  sculptor  in  shadow. 
His  Grace  is  aware  of  the  fact,  although 
it  has  not  been  mentioned  to  him ;  and 
when  the  sculptor  wishes  to  examine  the 
side  of  the  face  that  is  in  shadow,  the 
Duke  immediately  and  unasked  turns  it 
round  to  the  light  for  him. 

A  beautiful,  intelligent,  and  sprightly 
little  girl  is  present.  She  takes  up  the 
artist's  pencils,  and  amuses  herself  by 
drawing  upon  a  bit  of  paper  some  hon- 
zontal  and  vertical  lines,  which  she  calls 
"windows."  When  a  window  is  finished,  the 
little  sylphpulls  the  Duke's  sleeve.  "  Look 
here,  Mr.  Duke,  at  my  windows !"  "  Mr. 
Duke"  good-naturedly  takes  up  the  paper, 
and  pretends  to  compare  it  critically  with 
the  opposite  window,  of  which  it  is  said 
to  be  a  representation.  He  then  says,  in 
a  soft,  deep,  and  gentle  tone  of  voice: 
"  Ah !  my  dear — very  meritorious."  The 
little  girl  then  takes  her  paper,  is  busy 
with  her  lines  and  shading,  and  is  soon 
pulling  the  Duke's  sleeve  again.  The  old 
gentleman  is  this  time  engaged  in  earnest 
conversation.  He  is  so  deaf  that  the  child 
can  not  make  him  hear ;  so  she  has  to  puU 
his  sleeve  more  than  once.  "Ah!  my 
dear — very  ingenious,"  says  the  indulgent 
critic,  after  a  brief  survey.  Again  the 
child  plies  her  pencil,  and  comes  to  "  Mr. 
Duke"  for  praise  and  encouragement. 
This  time  it  is  "  very  meritorious ;"  then 
it  is  "  very  ingenious."  The  Duke  does 
not  trouble  himself  to  find  any  other 
adjectives  of  commendation  ;  and  the  in- 
teresting little  sketcher  is  too  happy  at 
saining  the  Duke's  attention  to  find 
fault  with  the  poverty  of  his  critical 
vocabulary. 

"  Children  are  generally  very  fond  of 
me,"  he  says,  after  one  of  these  interrup- 
tions.    "  I  was  at  Lord 's  the  other 

day.  (This  nobleman  was  then  high  in 
the  councils  of  his  sovereign.)  There  is 
a  fine  little  fellow  there,  who  had  been 
told  I  was  coming,  and  who  was  on  the 
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look-out  for  me.  He  called  soldiers  *  rub- 
a-dubs  ;'  and  as  soon  as  he  saw  me  he 
ran  up  to  me  and  said :  '  They  told  me  you 
were  a  rub-a-dub;  you  are  not  a  rub-a- 
dub  at  all.  You  have  not  got  a  red 
coat.' "  And  the  Duke  laughed  heartily 
at  having  been  regarded  as  a  distinguish- 
ed impostor  by  the  child,  and  no  rub-a- 
dub  at  all. 

*'I  don't  always  get  on  so  well  with 
children,  though,"  adds  the  Duke ;  "  for 
I  was  in  the  house  of  a  French  marquis 
once,  and  a  child  was  brought  in,  in  the 
arms  of  its  nurse,  to  see  me.  I  held  out 
my  hands  for  the  little  thing  to  come  to 
me,  but  it  seemed  friglitenod  and  would 
not  come ;  so  I  said  to  the  little  thing, 
*'Pourquoi .?'  and  she  said,  '7/  bat  tout  le 
mondeJ*  I  suppose  she  had  heard  her 
nurse  say  so,  and  was  afraid  I  should  beat 
her.  There  was  a  large  party  present, 
and  it  excited  a  great  deal  of  interest," 
the  Duke  modestly  and  natvely  adds. 

After  the  sitting  had  lasted  two  hours, 
the  Duke  examines  what  has  been  done, 
and,  to  the  surprise  and  delight  of  the 
artists,  says  he  will  come  again.  He  puts 
on  his  gray  i>aletot  >vithout  assistance, 
and  by  this  means  conceals  from  the  gaze 
of  the  crowd  his  evening  dress  and  de- 
corations, which  the  kind  old  man  had 
put  on,  in  order  to  assist  the  artists  as 
much  as  possible.  The  day  next  but 
one  (Monday)  was  fixed  fur  the  second 
sitting. 

Punctual  to  the  minute,  the  Duke,  fol- 
lowed by  his  groom,  arrives  at  the  door. 
The  painter  observes  to  his  Grace  that  he 
does  not  wear  his  decorations  to-day. 
The  Duke,  without  replying,  draws  a 
small  parcel  from  his  pocket,  in  which, 
wrapped  up  in  a  crumpled  piece  of  white 
paper,  wore  the  illustrious  badges  of  the 
Golden  Fleece  of  Spain  and  the  Order  of 
the  Garter.  The  Duke  puts  the  red 
ribbon  in  its  proper  place  on  his  neck, 
and  fastens  the  Garter  round  his  knee, 
with  the  manner  of  a  man  who  is  accus- 
tomed to  do  these  things  for  himself. 
He  is  now  again  in  evening  dress.  He 
then  says :  "  I  did  not  put  them  on  to- 
day. The  worst  of  coming  out  in  these 
things  is,  that  I  find  peo])le  generally 
think  I  am  after  something.  As  I  was 
coming  here  on  Saturday,  as  soon  as  I 
got  out  of  my  house,  there  was  a  fellow 
running  by  my  side.  I  saw  he  was  fol- 
lowing me ;  so  I  turned  my  horse  round 
to  himi  and  I  said:  ^  Where  the are 


you  running  to,  sir?'"  (This  uncere* 
monious  inquiry  the  Duke  delivers  in  his 
gruffest,  hoarsest  tones.)  "The  fellow 
said :  ^  Why,  sir,  I  am  running  to  see 
where  you  are  going  to.'  *  Well,  then,* 
I  said,  *I  am  going  through  Stanhope 
gate!'  So  I  didn't  put  these  things  on 
to-day,  and  I  came  round  the  other  way, 
(through  Grosvenor  Square,)  for  I  don't 
like  to  be  followed." 

One  of  the  artists  then  asks  bis  Grace 
if  he  will  stand  for  a  little  time.  He  re- 
plies, with  great  promptitude  and  energy : 
"As  long  as  you  please,  sir." 

The  veteran  warrior  stands  up,  draws 
himself  up  to  his  full  hight,  throws  out 
his  chest,  folds  his  arms,  holds  up  lils 
head,  and  assumes  an  attitude  of  dignity 
and  command  perfectly  wonderful  in  an 
old  man  of  eighty-two.  The  artists  stand 
mute  with  surprise  and  admiration.  Here 
stands  before  them  the  hero  of  a  hundred 
battles ;  the  victor  in  many  a  hard-fought 
field;  the  soldier  who  had  often  gazed 
una  wed  upon  the  face  of  death ;  the  iron 
frame  and  physical  endurance  which,  coa« 
joined  with  dauntless  courage  and  genius, 
had  saved  £urope.  Still  the  artists  look 
at  each  other  and  at  the  Duke,  and  still 
no  nerve  quivers  and  no  muscle  loses  its 
power  of  tension.  In  an  artistic  point  of 
view,  the  Duke's  commanding  attitude  is 
of  little  value;  for  what  painter  would 
dare  to  represent  an  old  man  in  possession 
of  so  vigorous  a  physique,  and  of  such 
heroic  mien?  The  young  painter  has 
selected  a  more  familiar  attitude,  and 
silently  waits  in  the  expectation  that  the 
Duke  will  resume  his  usual  bearing.  But 
the  Duke  stands  like  a  statue,  scarcely 
moving  his  eyes,  for  more  than  ten  mi* 
nute,  until  the  artists  tell  him  they  will 
not  trouble  him  any  longer. 

In  the  November  following,  the  Duke 
having  arrived  in  town  from  Wahner 
Castle,  heard  that  the  bust  was  not  cast 
or  the  picture  engraved ;  and  sent  word 
that  he  would  come  again  and  give  the 
ai-tists  another  sitting. 

This  last  visit  was  paid  on  the  eight- 
eenth November.  Future  events  ara 
mercifully  hid  from  us,  or  what  awe 
would  have  seized  the  parties  to  this  in* 
terview,  had  they  known  that  on  that  day 
twelvemooth,  the  mightiest  and  grandest 
assemblage  of  human  beings  ever  gather- 
ed tof^ether  in  Great  Britain  would  bare 
their  heads  in  solemn  reverence  as  that 
vene table  frame,  cold  in  death,  passed 
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by  to  its  last  resting-place  in  St.  PauPs 
Cathedral. 

To  all  appearances,  his  Grace  had,  on 
this  November  morning,  many  years  of 
life  and  vigor  before  him.  He  was  look- 
ing remarkably  well,  and  it  was  remarked 
that  the  slight  traces  of  wrinkles  that  had 
been  observed  upon  his  forehead  had  dis- 
appeared. The  sculptor  thought  the  cir- 
cumstance so  remarkable,  that  he  called 

the  attention  of  Mrs (who  was  again 

present)  to  the  fact  that  the  Duke's  fore- 
head was  then  actually  without  a  wrinkle. 
The  Duke,  in  reply  to  a  remark,  says, 
with  emphasis,  he  has  been  vert/  well,  and 
that  he  has  been  reading  without  glasses. 

Mrs. observes :   *'  You  were  probablv 

near-sighted  when  you  were  young." 
*'  By  no  means,"  emphatically  replied  the 
Duke  ;  "  I  could  see  troops,  when  I  was 
in  India,  with  the  naked  eye,  twenty  miles ; 
distinguish  the  cavalry  from  the  infantry ; 
the  troops  that  were  in  motion  from  those 
that  were  stationary.'*  With  his  usual 
honesty  and  candor,  he  hastens  to  add : 
*'It  is  very  true  that  I  was  favorably 


placed.  The  sun  was  shining  on  my  back 
and  upon  the  troops ;  but  I  saw  them  dis- 
tinctlv,  and  subsequent  information  proved 
that  I  was  correct.  I  can  now,  when  I  am 
at  Walmer,  in  clear  weather,  always  tell 
by  the  naked  eye  when  they  light  up  on 
the  opposite  coast." 

The  Duke  gives  two  hours  and  three 
quarters  to  this  sitting.  He  examines  the 
picture  (since  engraved)  and  approves  of 
It,  but  points  out  that  in  one  particular 
it  is  not  accurate.  The  artist  has  placed  a 
glove  in  his  left  hand,  and  "  I  never  wear 
gloves,"  says  the  Duke;  "but  it  is  of  no 
consequence ;  I  don't  wish  it  altered ;  I 
ou^ht  to  have  them." 

The  bust  and  picture  in  which  the  Great 
Duke  took  so  much  interest,  were  not  un- 
worthy of  the  unusual  opportunities  en- 
joyed by  the  artists  —  the  Messrs.  Wei- 
gall.  The  bust,  verified  by  actual  mea- 
surement, exhibits  the  massive  propor- 
tions of  the  lower  portion  of  the  race, 
which  lent  so  much  steadfastness,  deter- 
mination, and  force  of  character,  to  the 
Duke's  aspect. 
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Ik  connection  with  the  portrait  of  this 
great  modem  warrior,  and  partly  as  an 
illustration  of  it,  we  give  a  brief  sketch  of 
the  cartoon  drawing  by  Mr.  Maclise  which 
is  soon  to  be  painted  in  fresco  upon  the 
wall  in  the  chamber  of  the  House  of  Lords. 
It  is  to  commemorate  a  great  event.  The 
battle  of  Waterloo,  as  every  one  knows, 
was  one  of  the  great  battles  of  this  world's 
history,  memorable  in  all  coming  time. 
We  wandered  over  the  field  with  feelings 
of  intense  excitement,  almost  fancying  the 
thunders  of  battle  were  just  dying  away 
in  the  distance,  and  went  and  stood  upon 
the  spot  where  Wellington  is  said  to  have 
stood  when  he  ffave  the  final  order  to  the 
Imperial  Guards  which  decided  the  terri- 
ble conflict.  Soon  after  this  the  scene 
represented  in  the  cartoon  occurred.  Let 
us,  then,  stand  at  once  in  front  of  the  car- 
toon which  is  placed  on  the  wall  of  the 
chamber  of  the  House  of  Lords.  A  car- 
toon, some  of  our  reader  may  not  be 


aware,  is  a  drawing  made  with  chalk 
upon  large  sheets  of  paper  stretched  on  a 
frame,  and  in  precisely  the  same  size  as 
that  of  the  picture  which  is  to  be  painted 
from  it.  There  is  rarely  or  ever  any  color 
in  such  a  work ;  mostly  it  is  a  mere  out^ 
line  which  may,  by  the  process  of  tracing, 
be  transferred,  part  by  part,  upon  the 
wall  which  is  to  bear  the  picture.  The 
necessity  for  such  a  drawing  arises  from 
the  very  nature  of  the  process  of  fresco 
painting,  which  being  executed  piece- 
meal, so  to  speak,  can  only  progress  so 
far  as  from  part  to  part,  sor  much  being 
set  out  to  suflice  for  each  Vlay's  work  as 
the  artist  feels  confident  of  being  able  to 
accomplish.  The  outline  of  each  day's 
work,  thus  selected,  is  traced  upon  the 
fresh  plaster  that  forms  the  ground  and 
substance  of  the  picture,  that  portion  of 
the  cartoon  which  is  thus  employed  being 
removed  immediately. 
With  this  explanation,  we  may  take  the 
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reader  before  the  drawing — ^for  this  it  is, 
and  nothing  more.  The  subject  is  the 
meeting  of  Wellington  and  Bliicher  at 
the  battle  of  Waterloo,  a  theme  for  the 
greatest  artist — the  closing  scene  and  cli- 
max of  a  whole  epos  of  the  world's  histo- 
ry— ^the  finale  of  a  drama  men  hoped  there 
would  be  no  need  to  play  agam.  In  a 
moment  one  recognizes  the  most  signifi- 
cant fact  of  the  work  inself — that,  indeed, 
there  has  been  employed  no  patent  means 
of  addressing  the  vulgar  eye.  Through- 
out its  forty  leet  of  surface,  covered  with 
figures,  crowded  together  as  they  are  on 
this  battle-field,  there  is  no  frowning,  self- 
important,  self-conscious  model — ^no,  not 
one  such  either  amongst  the  principals  or 
the  supernumeraries.  Both  m  detail  and 
in  the  whole,  it  is  altogether  distinct  from 
those  acted  pieces,  better  or  worse,  with 
which  the  artist  has  presented  us  for  the 
last  twenty  years.  Indeed,  it  is  as  much 
superior  to  these  last  as  they  were  to  the 
galvanized  mummy  and  marionette  per- 
formances of  the  artist's  dilletante  prede- 
cessors, fv6m  which  he  had  so  large  a 
hand  in  delivering  the  world.  It  is  a 
work  not  merely  of  fanciful  ingenuity  and 
artistic  dexterity— comparatively,  in  fact, 
it  is  one  of  true  imagination,  a  subject  not 
given  to  us,  as  in  other  cases,  as  a  mere 
transcript  of  an  elaborately  got-up  rehear- 
sal of  the  event,  but  the  event  itself  re- 
vived clearly  to  the  mind's  eye  of  the 
painter,  and  set  down  on  that  surface  by 
whatever  aids  might  have  been  required, 
with  perfect  freedom  from  all  affectation, 
and  with  consummate  skill. 

We  forget  soon  that  it  is  a  picture — we 
think  ourselves  breathing  in  the  time  when 
our  fathers  were  young  men  on  that  day 
and  on  that  spot  when  and  where  the 
destinies  of  Europe  wore  being  settled. 
There,  at  the  end  of  that  long  day  of  Wa- 
terloo,  when  three  hundred  tbousand  men 
had  contended  to  decide  whether  one  be- 
ing and  his  will  should  be  dominant,  or 
the  rest  of  Europe  be  in  peace  to  work 
out  higher  destinies,  is  the  scene  brought 
before  us.  It  makes  one's  eyes  moist  to 
look  over  the  wreck  of  human  beings  that 
crowd  the  foreground  of  the  picture ;  one 
can  almost,  in  fancy,  hear  the  guns  still 
firing — hear  the  shouting  and  the  sounds 
of  the  fierce  struggle  that  passes  on  be- 
yond the  ridge,  on  which  the  strife  is  still 
living  between  the  guards,  who  are  at- 
tacking the  retreating  French  artillery 
and  its  drivers ;  while  in  the  mid-distanoe, 


between  the  wounded  in  the  foregromid 
and  these  last,  one  sees  the  meeting  of 
two  horsemen — the  generals,  each  of 
whom  is  surrounded  by  his  staff.  Blubb- 
er, with  a  wide  German  grin  of  oongrat- 
ulation,  grasps  the  hand  of  WelUngton : 
throughout  the  whole  day  be  has  ridden, 
straining  his  ears  and  his  eyes,  and  posh- 
ing on  more  speedily  as  every  fresh  night 
of  the  undulatmg  road  was  overcome,  and 
every  fresh  blast  of  the  wind  brought 
nearer  and  nearer,  and  louder  and  yet 
more  loud,  the  sounds  of  the  deaperate 
contest  that  so  terribly  excited  him.  He 
has  just  now  gained  the  assurance  that 
his  old  enemy,  Napoleon,  has  at  last  been 
defeated,  and  yet  that  not  so  utterly  but 
ho  may  find  fuel  for  his  ancient  hatred  in 
finishing  the  victory,  and  bear  no  light 
part  in  making  it  a  permanent  overtbrow 
and  utter  destruction  to  the  scourge  of 
his  country. 

How  eager  he  is  for  the  task  is  dear 
enough  by  the  vigor  of  his  dutch  of  Wd- 
lington's  hand,  and  the  sparkle  of  his  eyes 
that  gleam  under  the  shade  of  his  Prussian 
traveling  cap.  These  evidences  of  pas- 
sionate excitement  are  true  to  the  element 
of  physical  activity  that  so  largely  pervad- 
ed his  nature,  aficcted  as  it  must  be  at 
this  moment  of  entering  upon  so  moment- 
ons  a  struggle.  Equally  true  to  the  rule 
of  a  different  nature  are  the  countenance 
and  action  of  Wellington,  who  looks  sub- 
dued by  his  long  anxiety — his  long  wit- 
nessing of  the  circumstances  of  the  scene 
— ^their  misery,  agony,  and  horror.  He  b 
full  enough  of  vigor  of  a  kind  equal  to 
manv  duties,  but  he  can  spare  no  outward 
display  of  violent  evidences  of  emotion-— 
he  could  be  taken  for  none  but  a  success- 
ful general  at  the  very  moment  of  victoiy 
crowning  his  life;  but  he  is  tired,  ana 
withal  very  sad,  so  that  one  recognins 
and  sympathizes  with  and  honors  him  in- 
finitely, as  the  man  who  shortly  after  the 
stem  rigor  of  his  battle-strung  nerves  had 
melted  away,  shed  tears  at  the  agony  of 
the  poor  maimed  wretches  tlmt  mj  dis* 
membered,  wounded,  and  torn  about  the 
field  in  thousands. 

Just  behind  the  heads  of  the  generals  is 
the  sign  of  the  inn,  *^  Za  JBdle  Attiame^^ 
appropriately  written  upon  a  board  fixed 
against  the  wall  of  the  house.  Blilohet'a 
trumpeters  stand  to  the  left  of  the  picture, 
trumpet  at  lip,  ready  to  sound  the  signal 
of  aavanoe.  Behind  Wellington  are  his 
aides-de-camp,  all  regarding  the  main  iii> 
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ddent  with  life-like  and  unaffected  inter- 
est, each  man  true  in  character  to  the 
class — ^handsome  and  well-bred,  but  shal- 
low-souled  men,  with,  however,  upon  their 
countenances  a  certain  seriousness  impart- 
ed by  their  position.  One  of  them,  a  man 
of  riper  years,  with  a  face  of  some  strength 
of  character,  evincing  intelligence  and 
forceful  will,  has  just  been  shot  down  and 
has  fallen  to  die  with  the  herd. 

This  is  probably  an  historical   figure, 
and  the  incident  represented  an  actual  oc- 
currence ;  he  looks  like  a  husband  and  a 
father,  and  one  wonders  how  at  the  mo- 
ment his  poor  wife  and  children  breathe, 
and  one  curses  more  bitterly  for  their  sake 
tho   bullet  that  struck  him.    Still  more 
active  b  one's  pity  for  those  amongst  the 
fallen  who  still  feebly  and  painfully  live. 
Two  of  these,  whose  distorted  faces  show 
the  effort  it  costs  them,  are  raising  their 
arms  to  welcome  the  new  army,  while 
smother,  a  trumpeter,  left  without  power 
to  move  his  body,  is  turning  his  eyes  in 
^^ain  in  the  attempt  to  see  the  Prussian 
general,  his  eyes  doomed  only  to  look  on 
the  sinking  sun ;  he  can  sympathize  with 
tut  little  else  any  more. 

One  group  is  formed  by  a  dying  Han- 
overian, attended  by  his  priest,  who  is 
s&dministering  extreme  unction,  and  look- 
ing with  the  Keenest  anxiety  to  see  wheth- 
er there  is  any  spark  of  life  left.     A  vivan- 
diere  standing  close  by  shares  this  anxiety 
^'ith  the  priest.     On  the  opposite  side  is 
a  surgeon,  with  about  equal  hope,  feeling 
the  pulse  of  another  man  who  lies  in  a 
swoon,  to  detect  whether  it  is  not  the 
final  death-swoon.     One  man  has  had  the 
amputation-screw  fixed  on  his  arm  to  stay 
hemorrhage  until  the  surgeon  can  get  time 
from  more  pressing  cases  to  deal  with  his. 
There  he  is  left,  with  outstretched  arm 
and  fingers  strained  and  rigid.     We  see 
at  once  that  there  are,  indeed,  many  more 
pressing  cases  than  his,  for  he  is  already 
going  tast  beyond  the  reach  of  human 
ministration.      Another  has   fiiUen  upon 
the  body  of  a  gun,  wliich  hard,  cold  sup- 
port has  been  shattered,  mayhap  by  the 
same  shot  which  slew  the  man.     One  must 
needs  ask,  was  it  for  this  that  God  made 
these  men — for  this  that  he  gave  them 
a  mother's  care — that  he  brought  them 
food  and  gave  them  shelter ;  that  he  led 
others  to  work  for  them,  reap  the  corn  and 
tend  the  herds,  watch  the  clouds  and  the 
sunshine,  dig  the  coal  and  ore  out  of  the 
eaith,  and  beat  it  into  shape  for  use ;  was 


the  last  merely  fbr  shot  and  shell,  lance- 
head  and  saber?  Did  he  for  this  make 
the  cotton  grow,  and  teach  men  to  strive 
even  with  his  own  elements,  and  lead  the 
sailors  to  risk  the  tempests  in  the  sea? 
Was  it  for  this,  indeed,  that  he  gave  them 
teachers  for  the  eye  and  the  ear?  were 
the  preacher,  and  the  poet,  and  the  paint- 
er for  this  end  given  ?  Did  he  for  this  lift 
up  their  heads  to  love  one  another,  and 
teach  them  to  bear  the  misfortunes  of 
their  lot,  and  the  penalties  of  their  faults 
in  patience.  Alas  !  alas!  was  He  moving 
them  through  all  for  this  hard  fate  and 
bloody  end — only  for  this  ? 

It  were  too  bitter  to  think  thus,  even  if 
we  did  not  know  that  amongst  that  mass 
of  men,  confused  in  heaps,  with  dying 
horses  and  broken  instruments  of  death 
and  shattered  symbols  of  glory,  there  lies 
many  a  one  whose  last  grasp  of  the  hand 
or  last  warm  kiss  of  love  is  the  cherished 
blessing  of  long  -  deserved  affection  of 
many  oear  hearts — waiting  now — praying 
now,  in  hope  that  he  mav  come  again  and 
be  the  sole  comforter  of  their  lite  in  the 
years  when  peace  has  been  won. 

Surely  it  is  well  to  have  such  a  scene  as 
this  as  a  silent  monitor  to  the  members  of 
our  government,  when  they  have  the  des- 
tinies of  peace  and  war  to  decide.  Who 
was  the  guilty  author  of  the  war  which 
this  battle  ended  it  is  not  our  place  to 
say ;  but  very  often  we  feel  that  war  has 
been  hurried  on  without  enough  thought 
of  the  individual  misery  it  would  entail. 
Perhaps  some  such  realization  of  the  fact 
as  may  be  given  by  the  art  which  places 
the  battle  before  us  now,  would  have  in 
some  silent,  secret  manner  deterred  the 
rulers  of  the  nation  from  indulging  a  thirst 
for  such  dearly  bought  gloiT^.  When  the 
deaf  accustomed  ear  will  not  listen,  the 
glance  of  the  unguarded  and  uncontrolla- 
ble eye  may  fall  upon  this  picture,  and  in 
the  ftiture  appeal  to  a  judgment  higher 
than  reason,  counsel  the  feelings  to  pa- 
tience, and  mercy,  and  moderation,  and 
save  the  nation  from  the  curse  of  madness 
and  hardness  of  heart.  This  is  one  of  the 
functions  of  art.  The  voice  of  the  prophet 
of  woe  and  the  preacher  may  fall  upon 
heedless  ears;  but  at  some  moment  of 
doubt  and  hesitation  the  strange  call  to 
reflection  through  another  and  less  hack- 
neyed sense  may  have,  and  doubtless  many 
times  has  had,  an  effect  mysterious,  un- 
trackable,  but  yet  potent  for  good.  May- 
be, too,  such  pictures  as  this  may  havd 
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some  force  in  cleansing  the  hearts  of  the 
humbler  citizens  from  vice  which  the  eter- 
nal justice  of  God  visits  in  punishment,  by 
leaving  nations,  as  individuals,  to  them- 


selves, until  the  curse  can  no  Itmmgsc  be 
averted,  and  it  falls,  like  this  battfa  ftB» 
in  ruinous  desolation. 


<  ^  > 


THE      DUKE      OF      WELLINGTON. 


Wrrn  the  accurate  and  imposing  por- 
•  trait  of  this  renowned  commander  of  Bri- 
tish armies  and  hero  of  an  hundred  battles, 
and  the  conqueror  of  Napoleon  on  the 
memorable  and  sanguinary  field  of  Wa- 
terloo, it  is  fitting  to  send  to  our  readers 
a  brief  outline  biographicnl  sketch  of  his 
eventful  life.  The  portrait  is  life-like. 
We  have  seen  the  original  face  oflen,  and 
love  to  gaze  upon  one  whose  eyes  have 
looked  out  upon  such  tremendous  scenes 
of  battle  and  carnage. 

Arthur  Wellesley,  afterwards  Duke  of 
Wellington,  was  bom  at  Dangan  Castle 
in  Ireland,  on  May  1,1769.  ]\  larshal  Ney, 
Goethe,  and  several  of  the  greatest  men 
of  the  age,  were  bom  in  the  same  year. 
His  father  was  Lord  Moniington,  an  Irish 
nobleman,  but  he  was  of  Norman  blood, 
being  lineally  descended  from  the  stand- 
ard-bearer to  Henry  II.,  in  his  conquest 
of  Ireland  in  the  year  1100.  His  elder 
brother,  who  succeeded  to  the  family 
honors,  was  a  man  of  great  genius  and 
capacity,  who  afterwards  became  gov- 
ernor-general of  India,  and  was  created 
Marquis  Wellesley.  Thus  the  same  fami- 
ly had  the  extraordinary  fortune  of  giving 
birth  to  the  statesman  whose  counsel  and 
rule  preserved  and  extended  the  British 
empire  in  the  Eastem,  and  the  hero 
whose  invincible  arm  saved  his  country 
and  conmiered  Napoleon  in  the  Western 
world.  Young  Arthur  Wellesley,  after 
having  received  the  elements  of  education 
at  £ton,  was  sent  to  the  military  schogl 
of  Angers  in  France  to  be  instructed  in 
the  ait  of  war,  for  which  he  already 
evinced  a  strong  predilection.  He  re- 
ceived his  first  commission  in  the  army  in 
the  thirty-third  regiment,  which  to  this 
day  is  distinguished  by  the  honor  then 
conferred  upon  it.  The  first  occasion  on 
which  he  was  called  into  active  service 
was  in   1703,   when    his    regiment  was 


ordered  abroad,  and  formed  part  of  the 
British  contingent,  which  marched  across 
from  Ostcnd,  under  Lord  Moira,  to  join 
the  allied  army  in  Flanders.  He  bore  an 
active  part  in  the  campaign  which  fol- 
lowed, and  distinguished  himself  so  mnch 
in  several  actions  with  the  enemy,  that 
though  only  a  captain  in  rank,  he  came  at 
length  to  execute  the  duties  of  migor, 
and  did  good  service  in  several  well-foagfat 
affairs  of  the  rear  guard  in  which  he  bore 
a  part.  Though  the  issue  of  the  campaign 
was  unfortunate,  and  it  terminated  in  £ 
disastrous  retreat  through  Holland  in 
1794,  yet  it  was  of  essential  service  in 
training  Wellesley  to  the  dnties  to  whidi 
he  was  hereafter  to  be  called,  for  it  was 
with  an  army  at  one  time  mnsteriDg 
ninety  thousand  combatants  that  he  had 
served;  and  his  first  initiation  into  the 
duties  of  his  profession  was  with  the  great 
bodies  which  he  was  afterwards  destined 
to  command,  and  his  first  insiffht  into 
war  was  on  a  great  scale,  to  wnich  his 
own  achievements  were  one  day  destined 
to  form  so  bright  a  contrast.  After  the 
return  of  the  troops  from  Holland,  the 
thirty-third  regiment  was  not  again  caDed 
into  active  service  till  1799,  when  it  was 
sent  out  to  India,  to  reinforce  the  troops 
there  on  the  eve  of  the  important  war,  in 
which  Lord  Wellesley,  his  dder  brother, 
who  was  now  governor-general,  was  en- 
gaged with  the  forces  of  Tippoo  Saih. 
Young  Wellesley  went  with  taem,  and 
on  his  way  out  his  library  oonsistod  of 
two  books,  which  he  studied  inoessantly^— 
the  Bihle,  and  Caesar's  Commentaries. 
War  having  broken  out  in  1803  between 
the  East-India  Company  and  the  Mahrat- 
tas.  General  Wellesley,  to  which  lank  lie 
had  now  been  promoted,  reoeived  the 
command  of  one  of  the  armies  destined  to 
operate  agunst  them.  After  havinff 
stormed  the  strong  fortress  of  Aehmach 
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naghar,  which  lay  on  the  road,  he  came 
up  with  the  Mahratta  force,  thirty  thou- 
sand strong,  posted  at  the  village  of 
Assaye.  Wellesley's  forces,  at  the  mo- 
ment, did  not  exceed  four  thousand  five 
hundred  men,  of  whom  only  seventeen 
hundred  were  European ;  and  the  half  of 
his  army,  under  Col.  Stevenson,  was  at  a 
distance,  advancing  by  a  different  road, 
separated  from  his  own  by  a  ridge  of 
intervening  hills.  But  justly  deeming  the 
boldest  course  in  such  critical  circum- 
stances the  most  prudent,  he  took  the 
resolution  of  instantly  attacking  the  enemy 
with  the  small  body  of  men  under  his 
immediate  command.  The  result  showed 
the  wisdom  as  well  as  heroism  of  the 
determination.  After  a  desperate  strug- 
gle, in  which  he  himself  charged  a  Mah- 
ratta battery  at  the  head  of  the  seventy- 
fourth  regiment,  the  vast  army  of  the 
enemy,  which  comprised  eighteen  thou- 
sand splendid  horse,  was  totally  defeated, 
all  their  guns,  ninety-seven  in  number, 
taken,  and  their  army  entirely  dispersed. 
General  Wellesley  was  made  a  Knight  of 
the  Bath  for  this  victory,  and  he  returned 
to  England  Sir  Arthur  Wellesley.  His 
next  employment  was  at  the  expedition 
under  Lord  Cathcart  to  Copenhagen,  in 

1807,  on  which  occasion  he  commanded  a 
division  of  the  army.  He  was  not  en- 
gaged in  the  siege,  but  commanded  a 
corps  which  was  detached  against  a  body 
of  Danes  twelve  thousand  strong,  who 
had  collected,  in  the  rear  of  the  British 
force,  in  the  island  of  Zealand.  They 
were  dispersed  without  much  difficulty 
by  a  body  of  seven  thousand  men,  under 
Sir  Arthur  Wellesley.  After  the  fall  of 
Copenhagen  he  returned  to  England,  and 
was  nominated  soon  after  to  the  command, 
in  the  first  instance,  of  an  expeditionary 
force  of  ten  thousand  men,  which  was 
fitted  out  at  Cork,  to  cooperate  with  the 
Portuguese  in  rescuing  their  countrv 
from  the  tyrannic  grasp  of  the  French 
Emperor.   The  expedition  set  sail  in  June, 

1808,  and  landed  on  the  coast  of  Portugal 
when  they  were  soon  assailed  by  General 
Junot,  who  had  mai'ched  out  of  Lisbon, 
with  nineteen  thousand  men,  to  drive  him 
into  the  sea.  The  British  force  consisted 
of  sixteen  thousand,  and,  as  this  was  the 
first  time  the  troops  of  the  rival  nations 
had  met  in  the  peninsula,  great  interest 
was  attached  to  the  conflict.  The  French 
were  defeated  after  a  sharp  action ;  and 
Sir  Arthur  had  made  preparations  to  fol- 


low up  his  victory  by  marching  the  same 
evening  to  Torres  Vedras,  where  he 
would  be  between  Junot  and  Lisbon,  and 
would  either  drive  him  to  a  disastrous  re- 
treat or  force  him  to  surrender.  But  at 
this  critical  moment,  when  the  order  had 
just  been  dispatched  for  this  decisive 
movement.  Sir  H.  Burrard  arrived,  and 
took  the  command.  He  belonged  to  the 
old  school,  with  whom  it  was  deemed 
enough  to  fight  one  battle  in  one  day,  and 
he  gave  orders  to  halt.  Junot,  in  conse- 
quence, hastened  back  to  Torres  Vedras, 
without  losing  an  hour,  and  regained  the 
capital.  Sir  H.  Dalrymple  soon  afterwards 
arrived,  and  concluded  the  famous  con- 
vention of  Cintra,  by  which  the  French 
evacuated  the  whole  of  Portugal.  That 
convention  excited  unbounded  indignation 
in  England  at  the  time ;  but  Sir  A.  Wel- 
lesley justly  supported  it,  for,  when  the 
opportunity  of  cutting  off  Junot  from  Lis- 
bon had  been  lost,  it  was  the  best  thing 
that  could  be  done.  Next  year,  still 
more  operations  were  undertaken.  Sir 
Arthur,  who  had  now  been  appointed  to 
the  sole  command  of  the  army  in  Portu- 
gal, landed  at  Lbbon  on  April  fourth,  and 
by  his  presence  restored  the  confidence 
which  had  been  much  weakened  by  the 
disastrous  issue  of  Sir  John  Moore's  cam- 
paign in  the  close  of  the  preceding  year. 
His  first  operation  was  to  move  against 
Marshal  Soult,  who  had  advanced  to 
Oporto,  with  twenty  thousand  men,  and 
taken  that  city.  By  a  bold  movement  he 
effected  the  passage  of  the  Tagus,  under 
the  very  guns  of  the  enemy,  and  drove 
the  French  to  so  rapid  a  retreat,  that  he 
partook  of  the  dinner  which  had  been 
prepared  for  Marshal  Soult !  The  French 
general,  by  abandoning  all  his  guns  and 
baggage,  effected  his  retreat  into  Galicia, 
but  not  without  sustaining  losses  as  great 
as  Sir  John  Moore  had  done  in  the  pre- 
ceding year.  He  next  turned  towards 
Spain,  and  having  effected  a  junction  with 
the  Spanish  general,  Cuesta,  in  Estrama- 
dnra,  their  united  forces,  sixty  thousand 
strong,  but  of  whom  only  twenty  thousand 
were  English  and  Portuguese,  advanced 
towards  Madrid.  They  were  met  at 
Talavera  by  King  Joseph,  at  the  head  of 
forty  five  thousand  of  the  best  French 
troops  in  Spain.  A  desperate  action  of 
two  days  auration  ensued,  which  fell 
almost  entirely  on  the  English  and  Portu- 
guese, as  the  Spaniards,  who  were  thirty- 
eight  thousand  in  number,  fled  at  the  first 
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shot.  The  French  were  in  the  end  de- 
feated, with  the  loss  of  eight  thousand  men 
and  seventeen  guns ;  but  the  fruits  of 
victory  were  in  a  great  measure  lost  to 
the  English  by  the  arrival  of  Marshals 
Soult,  Ney,  and  Mortier,  with  the  whole 
forces  in  the  provinces  of  Galicia,  Leon, 
and  Asturias,  in  their  rear,  which  forced 
them  to  retreat  to  the  Portuguese  frontier. 
But  one  lasting  good  effect  resulted  from 
this  movement,  that  these  provinces  were 
liberated  from  the  enemy,  who  never  after 
regained  their  footing  in  them.  The  year 
1810  witnc'^sed  the  invasion  of  Portugal 
by  a  huge  French  army,  eighty  thousand 
strong,  under  Marshal  Massena,  which, 
after  capturing  the  fortresses  of  Ciudad 
Rodrigo  and  Almeida,  penetrated  into 
the  very  heart  of  that  country.  Sir  Ar- 
thur, who  had  now  been  created  Viscount 
Wellington,  liad  only  thirty-five  thousand 
men  under  his  command,  with  which  it 
was  impossible  to  prevent  the  fall  of  those 
fortresses.  But  he  took  so  strong  a  posi- 
tion on  the  ridge  of  Busaco  that  he  re- 
pulsed, with  great  slaughter,  an  attack 
upon  it  by  two  coqw  of  the  French  army, 
and  when  at  length  obliged  to  retire,  from 
his  flank  being  turned  after  the  battle  was 
over,  he  did  so  to  the  position  of  Torres 
Vedras,  thirty  miles  in  front  of  Lisbon, 
which,  by  the  advantages  of  nature  and 
the  resources  of  art  had  been  rendered 
impregnable.  Six  hundred  guns  were 
mounted  on  the  redoubts,  which  were  de- 
fended by  sixty  thousand  armed  men. 
After  wasting  five  months  in  front  of  this 
formidable  barrier,  the  French  general 
wius  forced  to  retreat,  which  he  did,  closely 
followed  by  Wellington  to  the  Spanish 
frontier.  There  Massena  turned  on  his 
pursuer,  and  he  reentered  Spain  with  a 
view  to  bring  away  the  garrison  of  Al- 
meida, which  was  now  invested ;  but  he 
was  met  and  defeated  at  Fuentes  d'Onore 
by  Wellington,  and  forced  to  retire  with- 
out effecting  his  object  to  Ciudad  Rod- 
rigo. The  remainder  of  the  year  1810 
and  the  whole  of  1811  passed  over  with- 
out any  very  important  events,  although 
a  desperate  battle  took  place  in  the  latter 
year  at  Albuera,  where  Marshal  Soult  was 
defeated,  with  the  loss  of  seven  thousand 
men,  by  Marshal  Beresford,  in  an  attempt 
to  raise  the  siege  of  Badajoz,  which  Wel- 
lington was  besieging.  He  was  compelled 
to  desist  from  that  enterprise  aft^r  he  had 
made  great  progress  in  the  siege,  by  a 
general  concentratioD  of  the  whole  French 


forces  in  the  center  and  aonth  of  Spain, 
who  advanced  against  him  to  the  nnmVer 
of  sixty  thousand  men.  But,  though 
Wellington  withdrew  into  Portugal  on 
this  occasion,  it  was  only  soon  to  return 
into  Spain.  In  the  depth  of  winter  he 
secretly  prepared  a  battering  train,  which 
he  directed  against  Ciudad  Hodrigo,  when 
Marmont's  army,  charged  with  its  defense, 
was  dispersed  in  winter  quarters,  and  after 
a  siege  of  six  days,  took  it  by  storm  in 
January,  1812.  No  sooner  was  this  done 
than  he  directed  his  forces  against  Bada- 
joz, which  he  also  carried  by  storm,  after 
a  dreadful  assault,  which  cost  the  victors 
four  thousand  men.  Directing  then  his 
footsteps  to  the  north,  he  defeated  Mar- 
mont,  with  the  loss  of  twenty  thousand 
men,  in  killed,  wounded,  and  prisoners, 
near  Salamanca ;  and  advancing  to  Madrid, 
he  entered  that  capital  in  triumph,  and 
com])elled  the  evacuation  of  the  wnole  of 
the  south  of  Spain  by  the  French  troops. 
He  then  turned  agam  to  the  north,  and 
advanced  to  Burgos,  the  castle  of  which 
he  attempted  to  carry,  but  in  viun.  He 
was  obliged  again  to  retire,  by  a  general 
concentration  of  the  whole  French  troops 
in  Spain,  one  hundred  thousand  strong, 
against  him,  and  regained  the  Portugaede 
frontier,  after  having  sustained  very  heavy 
losses  during  his  retreat.  l!1ie  next  cam- 
paign, that  of  1813,  was  a  continual  tri- 
umph. Early  in  May,  Wellington,  whose 
army  had  now  been  raised  to  seventy 
thousand  men,  of  whom  forty  thousand 
were  native  Englishmen,  moved  forward, 
and  driving  every  thing  before  him,  came 
up  with  the  French  army  of  equal  strength, 
which  was  concentrated  from  all  parts  of 
Spain  in  tlie  Plain  of  Vittoria.  The  battle 
which  ensued  was  decisive  of  the  fiite  of 
the  peninsula.  The  French,  who  were 
under  King  Joseph  in  person,  were  totally 
defeated,  with  the  loss  of  one  hundred  and 
fifty-six  pieces  of  cannon,  four  hundred 
and  fifteen  tumbrils,  their  whole  baggage, 
and  an  amount  of  spoil  never  before  won 
in  modern  times  bjr  an  army.  The  accu- 
mulated plunder  of  five  years  in  Spain  was 
wrenched  from  them  at  one  fell  swoop. 
For  several  miles  the  soldiers  literallv 
marched  on  dollars  and  Napoleons  whkb 
strewed  the  ground.  The  Frenoh  re- 
gained their  frontier  with  only  one  mn, 
and  in  the  deepest  dejection.  St.  SeoM- 
tian  was  immediately  besieged,  and  taken, 
after  two  bloody  assaults,  Pampeliuui 
blockaded,  and  a  gallant  army,  thirty- 
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five  tboosand  strong,  which  Soult  had 
coUocted  in  the  south  of  France  to  raise 
the  blockade,  defeated  with  the  loss  of 
twelve  thousand  men.  Wellington  next 
defeated  an  attempt  of  the  French  again 
to  penetrate  into  France  at  St.  Marcial, 
and  following  up  his  successes,  crossed  the 
Bidassoa,  stormed  the  lines  they  had  con- 
structed on  the  mountains,  which  were 
deemed  impregnable,  and  after  repeated 
actions,  which  were  most  obstinately  con- 
tested through  the  winter,  drove  them 
entirely  from  the  neighborhood  of  Ba- 
yonne,  and  completed  the  investment  of 
that  fortress,  while  Soult  retired,  with 
forty  thousand  men,  towards  Toulouse. 
Thither  he  was  followed  next  spring  by 
Wellington,  who  again  defeated  him  at 
Orthes,  in  a  pitched  battle,  after  which  he 
detached  his  left  wing,  under  Lord  Dal- 
housie,  which  occupied  Bordeaux.  The 
main  army,  under  Wellington  in  person, 
followed  Soult  and  brought  him  to  action, 
in  a  fortified  position  of  immense  strength, 
on  the  hights  of  Toulouse.  The  battle 
took  place  four  days  after  peace  had  been 
signed,  but  when  it  was  unknown  to  the 
allies :  it  graced  the  close  of  Wellington's 
peninsular  career  by  a  glonous  victory. 
Honors  and  emoluments  of  all  kinds  were 
now  showered  upon  the  English  general. 
He  received  a  field-marshal's  baton  from 
George  IV.,  in  return  for  Marshal  Jour- 
dan's,  taken  on  the  memorable  field  of 
Vittoria;  he  was  made  a  duke  at  the 
conclusion  of  the  peace ;  received  the 
thanks  of  both  Houses  of  Parliament,  and 
grants  at  different  times  to  the  amount 
of  five  hundred  thousand  pounds  to  pur- 
chase an  estate  and  build  a  palace.  He 
was  chiefly  at  Paris  during  the  year  1814, 
conducting  the  negotiations  for  peace ;  but 
on  the  return  of  Napoleon  from  Elba  in 
March,  1815,  he  was  appointed  to  the 
command  of  the  united  army  of  British, 
Hanoverians,  and  Belgians,  seventy  thou- 
sand strong,  formed  in  the  Netherlands, 
to  resist  the  anticipated  attack  of  the 
French  Emperor.  The  French  Emperor 
was  not  long  in  making  the  anticipated 
irruption ;  and  on  the  fifteenth  June, 
1816,  he  crossed  the  frontier,  and  drove 
in  the  Prussian  outposts,  with  one  hun- 
dred and  thirty  thousand  men.  Next 
day  he  attacked  the  Prussians,  under 
Bltlcher,  with  eighty  thousand,  and  dis- 
patched Ney  with  thirty  thousand  against 
WelUngton's  army,  which  was  only  begin- 
ning  to  be  concentrated,  A  desperate 
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action  ensaed  at  Quatre  Bras,  in  which 
the  French  were  at  length  repulsed  with 
the  loss  of  five  thousand  men ;  and,  on 
the  eighteenth,  Wellington  having  col- 
lected all  his  forces  at  the  post  of  Water- 
loo, gave  battle  to  Napoleon  in  person, 
who  was  at  the  head  of  eighty  thousand 
men.  His  force  was  only  sixty-seven 
thousand,  with  one  hundred  and  fifty-six 
guns — whereas,  the  French  had  two  hun- 
dred and  fifty ;  and  of  these  troops  only 
forty-three  thousand  were  English,  and 
Hanoverians,  and  Bruns  wickers,  who 
could  be  relied  on,  the  remainder  being 
Belgians,  who  ran  away  the  moment  the 
action  was  seriously  engaged.  Notwith- 
standing this  great  inequality,  the  British 
army  maintained  its  ground  with  invinci- 
ble firmness  till  seven  o'clock,  when  the 
arrival  of  fifty  thousand  Prussians,  under 
Bliicher,  on  Napoleon's  flank,  enabled 
Wellington  to  take  the  offensive.  The 
result  was  the  total  defeat  of  the  French 
army,  Avith  the  loss  of  forty  thousand  men 
and  one  hundred  and  fifty-six  guns.  Na- 
poleon-fled to  Paris,  which  ho  soon  after 
left,  and  surrendered  to  the  English,  and 
Louis  XVIII.  having  returned  to  his  capi- 
tal, his  dynasty,  and  with  it  peace,  was 
restored.  The  allies  having  determined 
to  occupy  the  frontier  fortresses,  with  an 
anny  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand 
men  during  five  years,  the  command  of 
the  whole  was  bestowed  on  the  Duke  of 
Wellington ;  thus  affording  the  clearest 
proof  that  his  was  the  master-mind  which 
nad  come  to  direct  the  European  alliance. 
Wellington  resigned  his  command,  and 
with  it  his  magnificent  appointments  in 
October,  1818,  and  returned  to  England, 
to  the  retirement  of  a  comparatively 
private  station,  terminating  thus  a  career 
of  unbroken  military  glory  hj  the  yet 
purer  lustre  arising  fi'om  relieving  the 
difficulties  and  assuaging  the  sufferings  of 
his  vanquished  enemies.  In  1819  he  was 
appointed  commander-in-chief  of  the  army, 
which  situation  he  held  during  the  whole 
anxious  years  which  followed,  and  by  his 
able  and  far-seeing  arrangements,  con- 
tributed, in  an  essential  manner,  to  bring 
the  nation,  without  effusion  of  blood, 
through  the  long  years  of  distress  which 
followed.  His  long  and  honored  life,  after 
having  been  prolonged  beyond  the  usual 
period  of  human  existence,  at  length  drew 
to  a  close.  He  had,  some  years  before  his 
death,  alarming  symptoms  in  his  head ;  bo 
often  the  consequence  of  long-continued 
19 
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intellectual  effort ;  but  by  strict  abstemi- 
ousness and  perfect  regularity  of  life,  he 
succeeded  in  subduing  the  dangerous 
symptoms,  and  he  was  enabled  to  continue 
and  discharge  his  duties  regularly  at  the 
Horse  Guards  till  the  time  of  his  death, 
which  took  place  on  September  18,  1852, 
at  the  advanced  age  of  eiffhty-three  years. 
He  was  honored  with  a  pm)lic  funeral,  and 
buried  in  St.  Paul's,  in  the  most  magnifi- 
cent manner,  beside  Nelson.  The  Queen 
and  all  the  noblest  in  the  land  were  there ; 


a  mUlion  of  persons  witnessed  the  proces- 
sion, which  went  from  the  Horse  Guards, 
by  Apsley  House,  Piccadilly,  and  the 
Strand,  to  St.  Paul's,  and  not  a  head  was 
covered,  and  few  eyes  dry,  when  the  pro- 
cession appeared  in  the  streets.  Welling, 
ton  was  only  once  married.  He  left  two 
sons,  the  eldest  of  whom  succeeded  to  his 
titles  and  estates,  the  fruits  of  his  trans- 
cendent abilities  and  great  patriotic 
services. 


EDWARD     EVERETT     ON     WASHINGTON     IRVING. 


The  Massachusetts  Historical  Society 
held  a  special  meeting  on  Thursday  eve- 
ning, at  the  residence  of  Hon.  David 
Sears,  to  pay  a  tribute  of  respect  to  the 
late  Washington  Irving. 

After  a  formal  announcement  of  the 
death  of  Mr.  Irving,  by  Mr.  Sears,  Prof. 
Longfellow  made  a  few  remarks,  alluding, 
in  affecting  terms,  to  his  personal  inter- 
course with  the  deceased,  and  concluded 
by  offering  a  series  of  appropriate  resolu- 
tions. 

Hon.  Edward  Everett,  in  seconding 
the  resolution,  read  the  following  memoir 
of  Irving : 

I  cordially  concur  in  the  resolutions 
which  Mr.  Longfellow  has  submitted  to 
the  Society.  They  do  no  more  than  jus- 
tice to  the  merits  and  character  of  Mr. 
Irving,  as  a  man  and  as  a  writer,  and  it  is 
to  me,  sir,  a  very  pleasing  circumstance 
that  a  tribute  like  this  to  the  Nestor  of  the 
prose  writers  of  America — so  just  and  so 
happily  expressed  —  should  be  paid  by 
the  most  distinguished  of  our  American 
poets. 

Kthe  year  1769  is  distinguished,  above 
every  other  year  of  the  last  century,  for 
the  number  of  eminent  men  to  which  it 
gave  birth,  that  of  1859  is  thus  far  signal- 
ized in  this  century  for  the  number  of  bright 
names  which  it  has  taken  from  us ;  and 
surely  that  of  Washington  Irving  may  be 
accounted  with  the  brightest  on  the  list. 

It  is  eminently  proper  that  we  should 
take  a  respectful  notice  of  his  decease. 
He  has  stood  for  many  years  on  the  roll 
of  our  honorary  members,  and  he  has  en- 
riched the  literature  of  the  country  with 


two  first-class  historical  works,  which,  al- 
though ft'om  their  subjects  they  possess  a 
peculiar  attraction  for  the  people  of  the 
United  States,  are  yet,  in  general  interest, 
second  to  no  contemporary  works  in  that 
department  of  literature.  I  allude,  of 
course,  to  the  History  of  the  lAfe  and 
Voyages  of  Columbus  and  the  lAfe  of 
Washington, 

Although  Mr,  Irving's  devotion  to  liter- 
ature as  a  profession  —  and  a  profession 
pursued  with  almost  unequaled  success — 
was  caused  by  untoward  events,  which  in 
ordinary  cases  would  have  proved  the 
ruin  of  a  life — a  rare  good  fortune  attend- 
ed his  literary  career.  Without  having 
received  a  collegiate  education,  and  des- 
tined first  to  the  legal  profession,  which 
he  abandoned  as  uncongenial,  he  had  in 
very  early  life  given  promise  of  attaining 
a  brilliant  reputation  as  a  writer.  Some 
essays  from  his  pen  attracted  notice  be- 
fore he  reached  his  majority.  A  few 
years  later,  the  numbers  of  the  Salmagun" 
dij  to  which  he  was  a  principal  contribu- 
tor, enjoyed  a  success  throughout  the 
United  States  far  beyond  any  former  simi- 
lar work,  and  not  surpassed,  if  equaled, 
by  any  thing  which  has  since  appeared. 

This  was  followed  by  ^hicKerbocker's 
History  of  New-York^  which  at  once 
placed  Mr.  Irving  at  the  head  of  Ameri- 
can humorists,  in  the  class  of  composi- 
tions to  which  it  belongs,  I  know  or  no- 
thing ham)ier  than  this  work  in  our  lan- 
guage. It  has  probably  been  read  as 
widely  and  with  as  keen  a  relish  as  any 
thing  from  Mr  Irving's  pen.  It  would 
seem  cynical  to  subject  a  work  of  this 
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kind  to  an  austere  commentaiy,  nt  least 
while  we  are  paying  a  tribute  to  the  mem- 
ory of  its  lamented  author.  But  I  may 
be  permitted  to  observe  that,  while  this 
kind  of  writing  fits  well  with  the  joyous 
temperameut  of  youth,  in  the  first  flush  of 
imccessful  authorship,  and  ia  managed  by 
Mr.  Irving  with  great  delicacy  and  skill, 
it  is,  in  my  opinion,  better  adapted  for  a 
jeu  d'esprit  in  a  magazine  than  for  a  work 
of  considerable  compass.  To  travesty  an 
entire  history  seems  to  me  a  mistaken  ef- 
fort of  ingenuity,  and  not  well  applied  to 
the  countrymen  of  William  of  Orange, 
Grotius,  the  De  Witts  and  Van  Tromp. 

This  work  first  made  Mr.  Irving  known 
in  Europe.  His  friend  Mr.  Henir  Bre- 
voort,  one  of  the  associate  wits  of  the  Sal- 
»ia^un<i(,hadseiitacopyof  it  to  Sir  Wal- 
ter Scott,  himself  chiefly  known  at  that  time 
as  the  most  popular  of  the  English  poets 
of  the  day,  though  as  such  beginning  to 
be  outdone  by  the  fresher  brightness  of 
Hyron'8  inspiration.  Scott,  though  neces- 
sarily ignorant  of  the  piquant  allusions 
to  topics  of  contemporary  interest,  and 
wholly  destitute  of  sympathy  with  the 
spirit  of  the  work,  entered  fully  into  its 
humor  as  a  literary  effort,  and  spoke  of  it 
with  discrimination  and  warmth.  His  let- 
ter to  Mr.  Henry  Brevoort  is  now  in  the 
possession  of  bis  son,  our  esteemed  corres- 
ponding associate,  Mr.  J.  Carson  Brevoort, 
to  whose  liberality  we  are  indebted  for 
the  curious  panoramic  drawing  of  the 
military  works  in  the  environs  of  Boston, 
executed  by  a  British  officer  in  1TT5, 
which  I  have  had  the  pleasure,  on  behalf 
of  Mr.  Brevoort,  of  tendering  to  the  Socie- 
ty this  evening.  Mr.  Carson  Brevoort 
has  caused  a  lithographic  fac  aimile  of 
Sir  Walter  Scott's  letter  to  be  executed, 
and  of  this  interesting  relic  he  also  offers 
a  copy  to  the  acceptance  of  the  Society. 
The  fetter  has  been  inserted  in  the  very 
instructive  article  on  Mr.  Irving  in  Alli- 
bone's  inA-aluable  DicUonaTy  of  Bngli»k 
and  American.  Authors  ;  but  as  it  ia  short 
and  may  not  be  generally  known  to  the 
Society,  I  will  read  it  from  the  fac  aim- 


"Mr  Dear  Sib:  I  beg  jon  to  accept  my 
best  thanks  for  the  uncommon  degree  of  enter- 
tainment which  I  have  received  from  tha  most 
excellently  jocose  history  of  Ncw-Tork.  I  am 
sensible  ttiat  as  a  stranger  to  American  parties 
and  politics,  I  must  lose  mnch  of  the  concealed 
satire  of  tha  piece ;  but  I  must  own  that,  look- 
ing at  the  simple  and  obvious  meaning  only,  I 


have  nerer  read  any  thing  so  closely  reaembUng 
the  style  of  Dean  Swift  as  the  annals  of  Siedrit^ 
Knickerbocker.  I  have  been  employed  Uieae  few 
evenings  in  reading  them  aloud  to  Mrs.  S.,  and 
two  ladies  who  are  our  guests,  and  our  sides 
have  been  absolutely  sore  with  laughing.  I 
think,  loo,  there  are  passages  which  indicate  that 
that  the  author  possesses  powers  of  a  dtfTerent 
kind,  and  has  some  touches  which  remind  me 
much  of  Sterne.  I  beg  you  will  have  the  kind- 
ness to  let  me  know  when  Mr.  Irving  takes  his 
pen  in  bond  agnin,  for  assuredly  I  snail  expect 
a  very  great  treat;  which  I  may  chance  never  to 
hear  of  but  through  your  kindness. 
"Believe  me,  dear  sir, 

"  Your  obliged  humble  serv't, 

"Walteb  Scoit. 
"  Ahhc^ford,  2M  April  1818." 

After  Mr.  Irving  had  been  led  to  take 
up  hia  re^dence  abroad,  and  to  adopt 
literature  as  a  profession  and  a  lirelihood 
—  a  resource  to  which  he  was  driven  by 
the  failure  of  the  commercial  house  of  hu 
relatives,  of  which  he  was  nominally  a 
partner — he  produced  in  i-apid  succeasum 
a  series  of  works  which  stood  the  test  of 
English  criticism,  and  attained  a  popular- 
ity not  surpassed — hardly  equaled  —  by 
that  of  any  of  his  European  contempora- 
ries. This  fact,  be^dKs  being  attested  by 
the  critical  journals  of  the  day,  may  be 
safely  inferred  from  the  munificent  prices 
paid  by  the  great  London  bookseller,  the 
elder  Murray,  for  the  copy-right  of  several 
of  his  productions.  He  wrote,  amoi^ 
other  subjects,  of  English  manners,  sports, 
and  traditions  -~-  national  traits  of  charac- 
ter— certainly  the  most  difficult  topics  for 
a  foreigner  to  treat,  and  he  wrote  at  a 
time  when  Scott  was  almost  annually 
sending  forth  one  of  his  marvelous  novels; 
when  the  poetical  reputation  of  Moore, 
Byron,  Campbell,  and  Rogers  was  at  the 
zenith;  and  the  public  appetite  was  con* 
sequently  fed  almost  to  satiety  by  theae 
familiar  domestic  £iTorites.  But  notwith- 
standing these  disadvantages  and  obsta- 
cles to  success,  he  rose  at  once  to  a  pop- 
ularity of  the  most  brilliant  and  enviable 
kind ;  and  this,  too,  in  a  branch  of  litera- 
ture which  had  not  been  cultivated  with 
distinguished  success  in  England  since  the 
time  of  Goldsmith,  and  with  the  exception 
of  Goldsmith,  not  since  the  days  of  Addi- 
son and  Steele. 

Mr.  Irving'a  manner  is  often  compared 
with  Addison's,  though,  closely  examined, 
there  is  no  great  resemblance  between 
them,  except  that  they  both  write  In  a 
simple  unaSected  style,  remote  from  the 
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tiresome  stateliness  of  Johnson  and  Gib- 
bon. It  was  one  of  the  witty,  but  rather 
ill-natured  sayings  of  Mr.  Samuel  Rogers, 
whose  epigrams  sometimes  did  as  much 
injustice  to  his  kind  and  generous  nature 
as  they  did  to  the  victims  of  his  pleasant- 
ry, that  Washington  Irving  was  Addison 
and  Water — a  judgment  which,  if  serious- 
ly dealt  with,  is  altogether  aside  from  the 
merits  of  the  two  writers,  who  have  very 
little  in  conmion.  Addison  had  received 
a  finished  classical  education  at  the  Char- 
ter House  and  at  Oxford,  was  eminently  a 
man  of  books,  and  had  a  decided  taste  for 
literary  criticism.  Mr.  Irving,  for  a  man 
of  letters,  was  not  a  great  reader,  and  if 
he  possessed  the  critical  faculty  never 
exercised  it.  Addison  quoted  the  Latin 
poets  freely  and  wrote  correct  Latin  verses 
himself.  Mr,  Irving  made  no  preten- 
sions to  a  familiar  acquaintance  with  the 
classics,  and  probably  never  made  a  hex- 
ameter in  his  life.  Addison  wrote  some 
smooth  English  poetry,  which  Mr.  Irving 
I  believe,  never  attempted ;  but  with  the 
exception  of  two  or  three  exquisite  hymns, 
(which  will  last  as  long  as  the  English 
language  does,)  one  brilliant  simile  of  six 
lines  in  the  Campaign^  and  one  or  two 
Kcntentious  but  not  very  brilliant  passages 
from  C(Uo^  not  a  line  of  Addison's  poetry 
has  been  quoted  for  a  hundred  years. 
But  Mr.  Irving's  peculiar  vein  of  humor 
is  not  inferior  in  playful  raciness  to  Addi- 
Hon's;  his  nicety  of  characterization  is 
quite  equal ;  his  judgment  upon  all  moral 
relations  as  sound  and  true ;  his  human 
sympathies  more  comprehensive,  tenderer, 
and  chaster;  and  his  poetical  faculty, 
though  never  developed  in  verse,  vastly 
above  Addison's.  One  chord  in  the  hu- 
man heart,  the  pathetic,  for  whose  sweet 
music  Addison  had  no  ear,  Irving  touched 
with  the  hand  of  a  master.  He  learned 
that  skill  in  the  school  of  early  disappoint- 
ment. 

In  this  respect  the  writer  was  in  both 
cases  reflected  in  the  man.  Addison, 
after  a  protracted  suit,  made  an  ^^  ambi- 
tions match"  with  a  termagant  peeress ; 
Irving,  who  would  as  soon  have  married 
Hecate  as  a  woman  like  the  Countess  of 
Warwick,  buried  a  blighted  hope,  never 
to  be  rekindled,  in  the  grave  of  a  youthful 

sorrow. 

As  miscellaneoas  essayists,  in  which 
capaelty  only  they  can  be  compared,  Ir- 
ving exceeds  AddiBon  in  versatility  and 
range,  quite  as  madi  as  Addison  exceeds 


Irving  in  the  far  less  important  quality  of 
classical  tincture ;  while  as  a  great  nation- 
al historian,  our  countryman  reaped  in  a 
field  which  Addison  never  entered. 

Mr.  Irving's  first  great  historical  work. 
The  Life  and  Voyages  of  Columbus^ 
appeared  at  London  and  New- York  in 
1828.  Beiusf  at  Bordeaux  in  the  winter 
of  1825-0,  he  received  a  letter  from  Mr. 
Alexander  H.  Everett,  then  Minister  of 
the  United  States  in  Spain,  informing  him 
that  a  work  was  passing  through  the  press, 
containing  a  collection  of  documents  rela- 
tive to  the  voyages  of  Columbus,  among 
which  were  many  of  a  highly  important 
nature  recentlv  discovered  in  the  public 
archives.  This  was  the  now  well-known 
work  of  Navarette,  the  Secretary  of  the 
Royal  Spanish  Academy  of  History.  Mr. 
Everett,  in  making  this  communication  to 
Mr.  Irving,  suggested  that  the  translation 
of  Navarette's  volumes  into  English,  by 
some  American  scholar,  would  be  very 
desirable.  Mr.  Ii*ving  concurred  in  this 
opinion,  and,  having  previously  intended 
to  visit  Madrid,  shortly  afkerwards  re- 
paired to  that  capital,  with  a  view  to  un- 
dertake the  proposed  translation. 

Navarette's  collection  was  published 
soon  after  Mr.  Irving's  arrival  at  Madrid, 
and  finding  it  rich  in  original  documents 
hitherto  unknown,  which  threw  additional 
light  on  the  discovery  of  America,  he  con- 
ceived the  happy  idea  (instead  of  a  simple 
translation)  of  preparing  from  them  and 
other  materials  liberally  placed  at  his  dis- 
posal, in  the  public  and  private  libraries 
of  Spain,  (and  especially  that  of  Mr. 
Obadiah  Rich,  our  Consul  at  Valencia, 
with  whom  Mr.  Irving  was  domesticated 
at  Madrid,  and  who  possessed  a  collection 
of  manuscripts  and  books  of  extreme 
value,)  a  new  history  of  the  greatest  6vent 
of  modem  times,  drawn  up  in  the  form  of 
a  life  of  Columbus.  He  addressed  himself 
with  zeal  and  assiduity  to  the  execution 
of  this  happy  conception,  and  in  about 
two  years  the  work,  in  four  octavo  vol- 
umes, was  ready  for  the  press.  When  it 
is  considered  that  much  of  the  material 
was  to  be  drawn  from  ancient  manuscripts 
and  black-letter  chronicles  in  a  foreign 
tongue,  it  is  a  noble  monument  of  the  m- 
dustry,  as  well  as  the  literary  talent,  of 
its  author. 

That  these  newly-discovered  materials 
for  a  life  of  Columbus,  and  a  historr  of 
the  great  discovery,  should  have  teUea 
directly  into  the  bands  of  an  American 
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writer,  so  well  qualified  to  make  a  good 
use  of  them  as  Mr.  Irving,  and  that  the 
credit  of  producing  the  tirst  adequate 
memorial  of  this  all-important  event  should 
have  been  thus  secured  to  the  United 
States  by  their  most  popular  author,  is 
certainly  a  very  pleasing  coincidence. 

The  limits  of  this  occasion  require  me 
to  pass  over  two  or  three  popular  works 
of  a  light  cast,  for  which  Mr.  Irving  col- 
lected the  materials  while  carrying  on  his 
historical  researches  in  Spain,  as  also  those 
which  issued  from  his  industrious  and  fer- 
tile pen  after  his  return  to  the  United 
States  in  1832.  At  this  period  of  his  life 
he  began  seriously  to  contemplate  the 
preparation  of  his  last  great  production — 
The  Life  of  Washington,  This  subject 
had  been  pressed  upon  him,  while  he  was 
yet  in  Europe,  by  Mr.  Archibald  Consta- 
ble, the  celebrated  publisher  at  Edin- 
burgh, and  Mr.  Irving  determined  to  un- 
dertake it  as  soon  as  his  return  to  America 
should  bring  him  within  reach  of  the  ne- 
cessary documents.  Various  circumstances 
occurred  to  prevent  the  execution  of  the 
project  at  this  time,  especially  his  ap- 
pointment as  Minister  to  Spain,  and  his 
residence  in  that  country  from  1842  to 
1846.  On  his  return  to  America,  at  the 
close  of  his  mission,  he  appears  to  have 
applied  himself  diligently  to  the  long- 
meditated  imdertaking,  though  he  pro- 
ceeded but  slowly,  at  first,  in  its  execu- 
tion. The  first  volume  appeared  in  1855, 
and  the  four  following  in  rapid  succession. 
The  work  was  finally  completed  the  pre- 
sent year  —  at  the  close  of  the  life  of  its 
illustrious  author,  and  of  a  literary  career 
of  such  rare  brilliancy  and  success. 

It  would  be  altogether  a  work  of  super- 
erogation to  engage  in  any  general  com- 
mentary on  the  merits  of  Mr.  Irving's  two 
great  historical  works,  and  the  occasion  is 
not  appropriate  for  a  critical  analysis  of 
them.  They  have  taken  a  recognized 
place  in  the  historical  literature  of  the  age, 
and  stand,  by  all  confession,  in  the  front 
rank  of  those  works  of  history  of  which 
this  century  and  especially  this  country 
has  been  so  honorably  prolific.  Reserv- 
ing a  distinguished  place  apart  for  the 
venerable  name  of  Marshall,  Mr.  Irving 
leads  the  long  line  of  American  historians 
—  first  in  time  and  not  second  in  beauty 
of  style,  conscientious  accuracy,  and  skill- 
ful arrangement  of  materials.  As  his  two 
works  treat  respectively  of  themes  which, 
for  purely  American  interest,  stand  at  the 


head  of  all  single  subjects  of  historical  re- 
search, so  there  is  no  one  of  our  writers 
to  whom  the  united  voice  of  the  country 
would  with  such  cheerful  unanimity  have 
intrusted  their  composition. 

From  the  time  that  he  entered  for  life 
upon  a  literary  career,  Mr.  Irving  gave 
himself  almost  exclusively  to  its  pursuit. 
He  filled  the  office  of  Charge  6C Affaires 
for  a  short  time  in  London,  prior  to  his 
return  to  the  United  States,  and  that  of 
Minister  to  Spain  from  1842  to  1846.  His 
diplomatic  dispatches  in  that  capacity  are 
among  the  richest  of  the  treasures  which 
lie  buried  in  the  public  archives  at  Wash- 


mgton. 


A  more  beautiflil  life  than  Mr.  Irving's 
can  hardly  be  imagined.  Not  unchecker- 
ed  with  adversity,  his  early  trials,  under 
the  soothing  influence  of  time,  without 
subduing  the  natural  cheerfulness  of  his 
disposition,  threw  over  it  a  mellow  ten- 
derness which  breathes  in  his  habitual 
trains  of  thought,  and  is  reflected  in  the 
amenity  of  his  style.  His  misfortunes  in 
business,  kindljr  overi-uled  by  a  gracious 
Providence,  laid  the  foundation  of  literary 
success,  reputation,  and  prosperity.  At 
two  different  periods  of  his  career  he  en- 
gaged in  public  life;  entering  without 
ambition ;  performing  its  duties  with 
diligence  and  punctuality;  and  leav- 
ing it  without  regret.  He  was  appointed 
Charge  d* Affaires  to  London  under  Gen. 
Jackson's  Administration,  and  Minister  to 
Spain  under  Mr.  Tyler's,  the  only  instances 
perhaps  in  this  century  in  which  a  dis- 
tinguished executive  appointment  has 
been  made  without  a  thought  as  to  the 
political  opinions  of  the  person  appointed. 
Mr.  Irving's  appointment  to  Spain  was 
made  on  the  recommendation  of  Mr. 
Webster,  who  told  me  that  he  regarded  it 
as  one  of  the  most  honorable  memorials  of 
his  administration  of  the  Department  of 
State.  It  was  no  doubt  a  pleasing  cir- 
cumstance to  Mr.  Irving,  to  return  m  his 
advancing  years,  crowned  with  public 
honors,  to  the  country  where,  in  earlier 
life,  he  had  pursued  his  historical  studies 
with  so  much  success ;  but  public  life  had 
no  attractions  for  him.  The  respect  and 
affection  of  the  community  followed  him 
to  his  retirement ;  he  lived  in  prosperity 
without  an  ill-wisher ;  finbhed  the  work 
which  was  given  him  to  do,  amidst  the 
blessings  of  his  countrymen,  and  died 
amidst  loving  kindred  in  honor  and 
peace. 
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Archaia;  or,  Stadies  of  the  Cosmogony  and 
Natural  History  of  the  Hebrew  Scripturesi  By 
J.  W.  Dawson,  LL.D.,  F.G.S.,  Principal  of  Mc- 
Gill  College,  author  of  Acadian  Geology,  etc. 
Pages  400.  Montreal :  B.  Dawson  A  Son. 
1860. 

This  is  no  common  book  which  the  publishers 
have  kindly  sent  ns  from  the  Canada  press.  The 
talent,  learning,  research,  and  critical  acumen  of 
the  author  of  this  book  will  command  the  atten- 
tion and  respect  both  of  scholars  and  all  candid 
inquirers  into  the  cosmogony  of  the  Bible.  The 
subject  is  one  of  prime  importance.  It  is  no  easy 
matter  for  common  minds  to  read  the  two  first 
great  chapters  in  the  history  of  our  planet — ^the 
first  chapter  of  Genesis  and  the  first  chapter  in 
the  geological  history  of  the  world.  They  are 
hftrmonious  in  the  eye  of  the  Creator,  even  if  the 
minds  of  men  can  not  discern  it.  This  book  is  a 
great  chapter  of  light  on  the  subject,  and  inquir- 
ing minds  will  find  much  therein  to  repay  its 
attentive  perusaL 

Nkw  Miscellanies.  By  Charles  Kinoslet,  Rector 
of  £ver8ley,  Chaplain  in  Ordinary  to  the  Queen. 
Pages  37  6.      Boston :  Tlcknor  <b  Fields     1 860. 

Our  readers  are  no  strangers  to  the  name, 
character,  and  writings  of  the  author  of  this 
book.  His  gifted  pen  graces  and  illuminates 
every  subject  which  he  takes  thoroughly  in  hand. 
The  reader  will  find  in  this  volume  many  brilliant 
thoughts  clearly  and  beautifully  expressed.  The 
book  comprises  fourteen  topics,  subjects,  or  mis- 
cellanies of  diverse  character,  all  standing  out  in 
bold  relief  before  the  mind  of  the  reader  for  his 
inspection  and  mental  gratification,  or  like  four- 
teen literary  repasts  which  can  be  devoured  as 
appetite  may  «rave. 

The  Boy-Tar;  or,  a  Voyage  in  the  Dark.  By 
Captain  Matne  Rem,  author  of  the  Desert  Home, 
the  Young  Voyagers,  etc.  With  twelve  illus- 
trations by  Charles  S.  Kecne.  Pages  856.  Bos- 
ton: TicknorA  Fields.     1860. 

There  is  to  many  minds  a  charm  in  sea-life  and 
it«  descriptions  of  wind  and  storm,  dangers  and 
c»*cape8,  strange  and  exciting  incidents.  The 
author  of  this  book  wields  a  graphic  pen,  and 
sketches  his  word-pictures  of  sea-life  witn  admir- 
nble  skill  and  artistic  truthfulness,  with  which  this 
neat  volume  abound. 

The  Wife's  Trlals  and  Triumphr.  By  the  author 
of  Grace  Hamilton's  School  Days,  Heart's  Ease 
in  the  House,  etc.  New-York:  Sheldon  & 
Company.  Boiston :  Brown,  Taggard  A  Chase. 
1860. 

The  title  of  this  neaUy^ezeouted  Tolnme  almost 
tells  its  own  touching  story.  There  are  few  chap- 
ters in  human  history  and  experience  so  suited 
to  touch  the  vital  cnords  of  sympathy  in  the 
hearts  of  men  as  those  which  describe  and  depict 


the  trials  and  sorrows  of  a  tender  and  loving  wife, 
or  even  those  of  an  erring  and  repentant  one. 
Tins  new  book  can  hardly  fail  to  interest  those 
whose  hearts  vibrate  in  sympathy  with  suffering 

Cassell's  Illustrated  Bible.  —  This  beaotiftil 
and  magnificent  work,  which  has  been  illastrated 
at  vast  expense,  is  about  to  be  republished  in  this 
country  by  Mr.  John  Cassell,  of  London,  who  is 
now  in  this  city  making  the  needful  arrangements. 
Mr.  Cassell  is  one  of  the  working  noblemen  of  this 
age,  and  the  honored  fHend  of  good  men  and  noble- 
men of  England.  He  has  long  been  celebrated  as 
the  publisher  of  Knowledge  for  the  Million,  The 
beauty  of  CasselTa  lUustrcUed  Bible^  its  lai^  quarto 
form,  the  richness  of  its  sacred  historic  scenes  as 
presented  in  the  very  well-executed  cuts,  and  its  ex- 
ceeding cheapness,  should  secure  it  a  place  in  many 
thousands  of  families  in  our  country.  Part  I.,  in 
large  quarto  form  of  thirty-two  pages,  with  thirty- 
three  beautiful  cuts,  some  filling  an  entire  page,  is 
sold  singly  for  fifteen  cents;  or  about  ten  copies  for 
one  dollar,  to  one  address,  can  be  sent  by  mail. 

The  Home  Journal. — General  Morris  and  N.  P. 
Willis,  Esq.,  continue  to  enrich  the  columns  of 
the  Home  Journal  with  the  attractive  fruits  of  their 
gifted  pens.  The  flowers  of  poetry  blossom,  the 
luscious  fruits  continue  to  ripen,  and  the  boughs 
of  their  wide-spreading  literary  trees  bend  down 
ever^  week,  all  the  year  round,  with  choice  pro- 
ductions to  which  every  one  may  have  constant 
access  and  pluck  freely  and  refresh  himself  or  her- 
self for  the  small  and  convenient  sum  of  $2  per 
year. 

The  Gold  Bedstead. — The  golden  bedstead 
which  was  lately  presented  to  the  Queen,  and 
conveyed  to  Windsor  Castle  under  the  charge  of 
Colonel  Willoughby,  has  been  exhibited,  by  the 
gracious  permission  of  Her  Majesty,  at  the  con- 
versazione of  the  Great  Western  Literary  Society. 
The  bedstead  attracted,  as  may  be  supposed,  im- 
mense interest  and  attention,  and  by  the  descrip- 
tion of  it  in  a  weekly  cotemporary,  it  seems  to 
merit  commendation  from  the  beauty  of  its  work- 
manship as  much  as  from  its  sterling  value.  The 
bedstead,  and  the  carpet  on  which  it  stands^  are 
valued  at  £150,000. 

Valuable  Diamond. — A  letter  from  Paris  saTs  i 
"  By  the  arrival  of  the  Bombay  mail  came  hither 
a  Mr.  Amunn,  having  for  sale  a  considerable  par- 
cel of  diamonds,  some  of  them  quite  extraordinafy 
for  size  and  importance.  He  nas  disposed  of  a 
few,  the  prices  ranging  from  £1000  to  £15,000. 
An  uncut  brilliant  of  unusual  magnitude  he  hat 
refused  to  part  with  for  seven  million  francs,  and 
stands  out  for  £820,000,  which,  if  he  can  not  Rdt 
in  Paris,  he  carries  Uie  gem  to  Amsterdam  or  Bt 
Petersburg.  The  'diggings'  in  Lucknow  and 
some  other  fiivorite  hidden  localitiea  duxing  the 
mutiny  were  not  unprodaetive.** 
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this  controversy,  is  the  clearest  and  most 
forcible  statement  of  arguments,  whether 
in  exposure  of  an  opponent's  weakness,  or 
in  the  defense  of  his  own  position.  To 
this  law  we  pledge  ourselves.  We  feel 
too  deeply  and  too  strongly  to  write  in 
doubtful  language,  or  with  impotent  re- 
serve. The  question,  whether  there  has 
been  a  Divine  revelation  or  not,  is  the 
iiltimate  and  essential  form  into  which  all 
inquiries  concerning  inspiration  resolve 
themselves ;  and  the  answer  to  that  ques- 
tion manifestly  involves  our  knowledge  of 
God,  the  existence  of  the  Church,  the 
standard  of  duty,  and  our  hopes  of  a  fu- 
ture world ;  in  fact,  every  interest  of  man- 
kind that  is  revered  and  precious.  Self- 
respect,  therefore,  and  respect  for  the  con- 
victions of  those  who  differ  from  us,  but 
who  must  acknowledge  the  vast  import- 
ance and  far-reaching  potency  of  the  con- 
clusions which  they  sepk  to  establish, 
compel  us  to  use  the  exactest  and  plainest 
language  we  can  find  to  express  and  en- 
force our  opinions  on  this  subject. 

Let  it  not,  however,  be  conceived,  that 
we  sympathize  with  the  ignorant  and 
bilious  denunciations  with  which  the 
doubters  and  impugners  of  orthodox  be- 
lief on  this  subject  are  so  frequently  as- 
sailed. Orthodox  truth  suffers  more  from 
such  an  ignoble  and  cowardly  mode  of 
defense,  than  from  the  most  virulent  at- 
tacks. If  it  is  to  be  honorably  maintained, 
it  must  be  by  the  calm  exposition  of  its 
evidences,  and  not  by  a  savage  howl  at  its 
opponents.  Difficulties  are  admitted  to 
complicate  the  doctrine  of  inspiration, 
which  may  be  supposed  sufficient  to  be- 
wilder or  to  repulse  many  sincere  inquiries, 
without  the  further  incentive  of  sinister 
motives.  For  their  recovery  to  sound 
doctrine,  angry  threats  and  browbeatings 
are  the  worst  possible  means  to  adopt. 
At  any  rate,  they  can  be  useful  no  longer. 
This  doctrine  is  now  threatened  on  every 
side.  The  sluices  of  the  controversy 
which  has  so  long  deluged  Germany  liave 
been  lifted  up  m  this  countiy.  High 
authorities  in  the  Episcopalian  Church 
pronounce  opinions  widely  at  variance 
from  the  commonly  received  faith,  and 
loudly  affirm  that  the  commonly  received 
faith  is  indefensible.  In  every  direction 
it  18  intimated  that  the  time  has  come  for 
a  thorough  investigation  and  fresh  settle- 
ment of  the  doctrine  of  inspiration.  We 
are  content  that  it  should  be  so,  since  we 
arc  convinced  that  the  old  faith  will  yet 


prevail ;  and  it  is  far  better  to  have  an 
open  and  thorough  criticism  of  its  evi- 
dences which  will  triumphantly  vindicate 
their  strength,  than  to  be  dwelling  in 
imaginary  dread  of  their  possible  insuffi- 
ciency. But  if  there  be  such  an  honest 
examination  of  this  doctrine,  that  brazen- 
throated  artillery  of  menacing  epithets 
which  has  been  pealing  far  and  near  must 
be  silenced.  The  strong  reasons  on  either 
side  must  be  scrupulously  weighed,  and 
the  balance  fairly  struck.  If  truth  does 
not  capitulate  to  bribes,  neither  will  it  to 
threats ;  it  must  be  soUcited  and  won  by 
the  severe  exercise  of  unimpassioned  and 
unprejudiced  reason.  We  do  not  purpose 
to  collect  within  the  limits  of  one  or  even 
two  articles  every  quillet  of  proof  either 
for  or  against  the  doctrine  of  plenary  in- 
spiration; but  we  trust  to  give  a  clear 
statement  of  the  doctrine  as  we  hold  it, 
to  expound  fairly  the  evidence  which 
vouches  this  doctrine,  and  to  expose  the 
fallacy  of  the  various  theories  which  have 
been  hatched  to  supplant  it — only  revers- 
ing the  order  of  these  propositions,  that 
by  the  destruction  of  false  theories  we 
may  clear  the  ground  for  orthodox  ecrip 
tural  truths.  So  far  we  hope  to  contribute 
our  share  to  the  settlement  of  the  present 
disturbed  controversy,  in  the  renewed 
acceptance  and  the  firmer  establishment 
of  the  hitherto  received  doctrine,  that 
the  whole  Bible  is  the  word  of  God. 

In  a  controversy  so  important,  there 
should  be  the  most  rigorous  care  in  the 
definition  of  the  terms  that  are  employed. 
Of  late,  the  embroilment  of  language  has 
become  almost  hopeless,  from  the  various 
meanings  into  wluch  the  term  ^^inspira- 
tion*' has  been  distorted ;  and  the  distinc- 
tion drawn  by  Coleridge,  and  since  almost 
very  generally  adopted,  between  revela- 
tion and  inspiration,  seems  to  us  to  have 
increased,  instead  of  relieving,  this  per- 
plexity. According  to  this  distinction, 
revelation  consists  in  the  immediate  oom- 
munication  from  God  by  voice,  dreamsi 
visions,  or  by  some  transcendental  mode 
of  impressing  the  consciousness  with 
knowledge,  which  otherwise  would  hare 
been  unattainable  by  man ;  and  tn^tro- 
tion  consists  in  that  spiritual  aid  whidi 
was  given  to  writers  of  Scripture,  to  con- 
vey to  their  fellow-men  the  knowledge 
which  had  been  thus  supematurally  com- 
municated to  them,  and  whatever  inform- 
ation or  sentiment  of  their  own  they  pleas- 
ed to  combine  with  it     Now,  tnia  dis- 
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tinction,  on  which  inspiration  is  contrasted 
depreciatingly  with  revelation,  has  been 
the  beginning  of  strife.  It  has  ^^  darkened 
counsel  by  words  without  knowledge," 
and  aggravated  instead  of  simplifying  the 
problem  presented  for  our  solution  in  the 
authority  of  Holy  Scripture ;  for,  in  the 
first  place,  it  so  limits  the  meaning  of  the 
word  inspiration  as  completely  to  subvert 
its  common  acceptation;  and,  secondly, 
being  supposed  to  intrench  whatever  is 
supernatural  or  Divine  in  Scripture  within 
a  safe  stronghold,  by  rigidly  marking  off 
those  of  its  contents  that  are  asserted  to 
be  communicated  by  God,  it  at  once  de- 
rogates from  the  authority  of  all  the  rest, 
as  something  generically  different,  and 
encourages  the  n*eest  license  in  speculation 
as  to  the  kind  of  assistance  that  was  need- 
ed merely  to  speak  or  transcribe  these 
Divine  communications,  and  to  compose 
the  other  human  portions  of  the  Bible. 
Consequently,  Coleridge  himself  elimi- 
nates from  the  inspiration  of  Scripture 
writers  its  miracidous  efficacy;  others 
who  abide  by  his  distinction  do  not,  but 
have  availed  themselves  of  the  liberty 
which  the  comparative  indifference  of  the 
matter  allowed  them,  to  differ,  in  every 
conceivable  way,  as  to  the  mode  and  mea- 
sure of  the  supciTiatural  aid  confessedly 
bestowed  by  inspiration. 

We  accept  the  distinction  only  in  so  far 
as  the  mode  of  intelligence  here  specifical- 
ly named  "  revelation"  is  involved  in  in- 
spiration, as  forming  one  of  its  constitu- 
tive elements ;  but  to  regard  the  inspira- 
tion of  a  prophet  or  apostle  as  something 
different  m)m  his  supernatural  knowledge 
of  the  Divine  will,  instead  of  being  exhib- 
ited and  proved  by  that  supernatural 
knowledge,  we  conceive  to  be  a  funda- 
mental error,  opposed  alike  to  the  plain 
representations  of  inspired  men,  the  bibli- 
cal statements  concerning  inspiration,  and 
the  universal  acceptation  of  the  meaning 
of  that  word.  It  is  the  introduction  of 
this  new  meaning  of  the  word  "  inspira- 
tion," emptied,  too,  of  its  highest  potency, 
which  has  perplexed  recent  discussion  on 
the  subject.  Against  such  a  procedure 
we  earnestly  protest ;  for  by  this  way- 
ward and  fanciful  use  of  words  in  con- 
tempt of  their  common  usage  and  explicit 
meaning,  all  controversy  and  all  rational 
intercouree  are  put  at  an  end,  and  mutual 
confusion  is  the  sad  result.  Since  the 
word  is  of  biblical  origin,  we  admit  that 
if  the  popular  meaning  of  ^'  inspiration" 


could  be  proved  to  be  at  variance  from 
the  scriptural,  then  it  should  be  altered, 
and  its  value  fixed  according  to  the  bibli- 
cal standard ;  but  in  this  case  it  is  quite 
the  reverse.  The  biblical,  the  etymologi- 
cal, the  historical,  and  the  popular  sense 
of  the  word,  are  opposed  to  the  meager, 
contracted  sense  in  which  it  is  applied  by 
Coleridge  and  those  who  have  copied  him. 
"Inspiration"  is  understood  to  denote 
the  peculiar  mental  state  of  a  man  who  is 
commissioned  and  qualified  by  God  to 
make  known  to  his  fellow-man  whatever 
God  may  will  to  be  so  published.  The 
word  was  originally,  and  is  therefore  most 
properly,  applied  to  the  communications 
that  were  thus  published  either  in  speech 
or  writing.  Now  the  meaning  common- 
ly, and  we  hold  correctly,  conveyed  by 
the  expression  that  a  composition  either 
in  whole  or  in  part  is  inspired,  or  ^vcn 
by  inspiration  of  God,  is  that  it  perfectly 
represents  to  us  what  God  wished  us  to 
know,  no  matter  what  may  be  the  sub- 
stance or  ibrm  of  it.  If,  then,  we  con- 
strue this  idea  back  from  the  writing  to 
the  writer's  mind,  it  is  plain  that  inspira- 
tion is  connoted  of  the  latter,  only  as  it 
denotes  that  peculiar  mental  state  of  the 
writer,  which  made  his  words  written  in 
it  divinely  inspired  words,  or  words  which 

Perfectly  represented  what  God  wished  to 
e  made  known.  In  simpler  phrase,  it  is 
that  condition  of  the  mind  which  impress- 
ed that  peculiar  quality  on  his  language, 
which  Scripture  designates  divinely 
breathed  or  inspired.  This  simple  analy- 
sis is  enough  to  show  that  Coleridge's 
limitation  of  the  word  "  inspired"  is  erro- 
neous, since  it  would  deny  the  application 
of  that  word  to  those  passages  which  the 
voice  of  God  himself  is  said  to  utter. 
These,  according  to  him,  are  revealed, 
not  inspired ;  but  no  practical  value  can 
attach  to  such  distinction.  What  God 
spoke  directly  to  his  servants  of  old  must 
be  guaranteed  to  us  by  an  infallible  histo- 
rian. For  us,  indeed,  there  is  no  revealed 
will  of  God  that  does  not  wholly  rest  on 
the  validity  of  inspiration. 

Inspiration,  then,  in  its  common  accept- 
ation, is  a  general  term,  signifying  that 
specific  mental  endowment  of  any  man 
whose  words  possessed  the  sanction  and 
authority  of  God.  It  includes,  therefore, 
in  its  meaning,  every  qualification  neces- 
sary 'to  give  such  an  awfol  impress  to  his 
language.  Now,  among  these  qualifica- 
tions ^e  mode  of  intelligenoe  implied  in 
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revelation  is  doubtless  a  preeminent  one ; 
for  if  it  were  the  will  of  God  to  publish 
some  fact  or  truth  which  was  transcend- 
ental and  inaccessible  to  the  ordinary 
faculties  of  man,  or  was  unknown  to  the 
mind  of  his  inspired  servant,  then  it  would 
be  imparted  to  his  mind  by  a  direct  com- 
munication or  revelation,  and  in  that  par- 
ticular his  inspiration  would  involve  this 
most  exalted  function.  But  if  God  willed 
to  publish  to  man  some  historical  fact,  or 
some  religious  experience,  then  the  com- 
mission and  the  qualification  given  to  any 
man  to  record  these,  constitute  as  perfect 
an  inspiration  as  in  the  former  case ;  for, 
according  to  the  meaning  of  that  word, 
its  complexion  or  character  can  not  be 
affected  by  the  substance  of  the  Divine 
communication.  All  men  are  equally  in- 
spired whose  words  authoritatively  ex- 
press, whether  the  subject  matter  be 
otherwise  known  or  not,  what  God  has 
commanded  and  fitted  them  to  record ; 
so  that  in  reading  them  we  are  assured 
they  are  such  as  God  intended  us  to  read. 
Accepting  then  this  meaning  of  inspira- 
tion— and  to  adopt  any  other  is  to  throw 
confusion  into  the  controversy — it  will  be 
seen  that  these  three  qualifications  are  in- 
volved in  this  miraculous  endowment ;  in 
order,  namely,  to  constitute  any  writing 
inspired,  or  exactly  what  God  has  wished 
it  to  be  :  that  the  writing  state  what  God 
wished  to  be  made  known — so  much  as 
he  wished  to  be  made  known — and  in 
that  manner  in  which  he  wished  it  to  be 
made  known.  If  any  of  these  conditions 
in  the  writing  or  corresponding  qualifica- 
tions in  the  writer  is  wanting,  then  the 
prerogative,  the  high  quality  of  inspiration 
IS  wanting,  since  what  is  written  we  can 
no  longer  consider  to  be  given  of  God. 
His  Divine  seal  does  not  rest  upon  it; 
it  is  man^s  j)roduction,  and  not  God's,  if 
in  either  manner  or  matter  it  is  the  off- 
spring of  a  merely  human  will.  The  three 
logical  categories,  ri,  6oov,  olov,  must  be 
rigidly  applied  to  inspiration,  as  to  every 
other  object  of  thought ;  and  if  they  are 
not  fulfilled,  its  whole  nature  is  essentially 
changed,  it  becomes  something  else.  For 
example,  if  any  writing  contain  a  fiction 
of  man's  own  invention,  we  can  not  accept 
that  as  coming  from  God ;  if  it  contain  a 
certain  history,  but  more  than  God  pur- 
posed should  be  written,  then  the  addi- 
tional supposititious  narrative  can  have 
no  Divine  significance  or  authority ;  or  if 
the  matter  and  the  quantity  be  exactly 


what  God  purposed,  but  if  it  be  present- 
ed to  us  in  a  totally  different  manner  from 
that  which  God  willed,  then  this  repre- 
sentation is  no  longer  God's,  but  man's. 
I^  therefore,  a  writmg  or  any  part  of  it, 
is  to  be  presumed  to  have  Divine  authori- 
ty for  our  intellect  or  conscience,  in  mat- 
ter, measure,  and  manner,  it  must  be  ex- 
actly what  God  would  have  it  be.  And 
precisely  this  is  meant  by  the  claim  that 
the  Bible,  or  any  section  of  it,  is  inspired. 
Inspiration  is  the  gifl  enabling  a  man  to 
communicate  what,  and  how  much,  and 
in  what  way,  God  pleases  through  him  to 
publish  to  his  fellow-men.  It  may  be 
now  exactly  seen  what  relation  revelation 
holds  to  inspiration.  It  appertains  to  the 
first  qualification  which  we  have  Bud  to 
be  involved  in  inspiration.  An  inspired 
man  whose  words  have  the  sanction  of 
God  must  know  what  God  would  have 
him  say ;  and  if  this  knowledge  be  not 
accessible  from  human  sources,  or  is  im- 
perfectly contained  in  them,  then  by  some 
supernatural  process  this  information  must 
be  supplied ;  to  which  specific  act  of  intel- 
ligence the  word  "revelation"  may  be 
appropriately  confined.  If  he  already 
knows  what  is  to  be  said,  such  revelation 
is  not  needed.  But  his  commission  and 
qualification,  to  say  it  as  God  would  have 
him  say  it,  make  the  matter  of  this  latter 
communication  as  impressively  Divine,  as 
purely  God's  message,  as  authoritative 
and  obligatory  for  us,  as  that  of  the  form- 
er  given  by  revelation. 

Hitherto  we  have  been  expounding  and 
defining  the  commonly  received  notion  or 
meaning  of  inspiration,  as  applied  to  the 
sacred  writings  and  writers.  In  this  arti- 
cle we  shall  use  the  word  in  this  sense, 
namely,  as  denoting  that  quality  in  the 
writings,  and  that  corresponding  mental 
state  in  the  writer,  which  give  their 
words  the  authoritative  sanction  of  God, 
as  we  have  explained  above ;  so  that  in 
reading  them  we  are  assured  that  we  are 
reading  just  what  Gt)d  proposed  we 
should  read,  as  given  directly  irom  him- 
self. Let  it  be  remembered,  we  do  not 
here  prejudge  the  fact,  or  the  measure,  or 
the  modes  of  such  inspiration.  These 
questions  are  all  left  open.  We  merely 
determine  the  nature  of  inspiration,  and 
affirm  that  this  is  the  proper  meaning  of 
the  word.  It  remains  for  us  to  examine 
whether  the  Bible,  or  any  part  of  it,  is  so 
inspired,  and  also  to  disoov^  if  any  light 
can  be  tlu*own  on  the  mode  in  wMdi  due 
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peculiar  mental  state  coexisted  with  the 
ordinary  mental  operations,  or  was  itself 
elicited  and  continued. 

We  have  adopted  the  popular  meaning 
of  inspiration  on  the  following  grounds  : 
1.  Because  it  is  universally  received  and 
is  readily  understood  in  this  sense.  Even 
skeptics  do  not  differ  from  us  here ;  nay, 
even  those  who  have  corrupted  the  mean- 
ing of  the  word  "  inspiration,"  shrink  from 
carrying  out  their  rendering  of  it  in  the 
interpretation  of  the  passage,  AH  Scrip- 
ture is  given  by  inspiration  of  God,  (2 
Tim.  3  :  16.)  They  endeavor  to  rid  them- 
selves of  this  testimony  to  the  Divine  au- 
thority of  Scripture,  by  the  grammatical 
quibble  that  ^eofrvevaroi;  is  a  qualifying 
epithet,  and  not  a  predicate,  instead  of 
vindicating  their  theory  in  this  proof  pass- 
age, and  flatly  asserting  that  mspiration 
does  not  vouch  for  the  authority  or  truth- 
fulness of  Scripture ;  and  so  they  evince 
their  unalterable  sympathy  with  the  com- 
mon opinion  that  ^eofrvevaria  attributes  a 
Divine  sacredness  to  any  writing,  and 
accredits  it  as  being  exactly  what  God  in- 
tended for  us.  2.  We  believe,  moreover, 
that  this  is  the  correct  exegetical  meaning 
of  ^eoTn^evcTTLa^  or  "inspiration,"  when 
used  in  Scripture.  But,  3.  We  have 
here,  at  any  rate,  a  fixed  meaning  of  the 
word,  and  so  the  controversy  concerning 
the  Bible  is  brought  to  a  plain  intelligible 
issue  ;  we  have  a  clear,  definite  conception 
attached  to  the  query,  "  Is  the  Bible  in- 
spired ?"  which  will  at  once,  like  the 
stretching  out  of  Moses'  rod  over  the 
waters,  cause  the  two  opposing  parties  to 
divide,  and  array  themselves  against  each 
other;  for  the  query  means,  "Is  the  Bible 
God-given  ?  and  was  the  influence  operat- 
ing on  its  writers  such  as  that  their  lan- 
guage represents  to  us  exactly  what  he 
willed  us  to  know  ?"  They  who  assent, 
and  they  who  dissent,  here  separate  and 
turn  towards  antipodal  points. 

We  assent^  and  shall  accordingly  en- 
deavor to  prove  the  fiict  of  that  mspira- 
tion in  the  Bible,  the  nature  of  which  we 
have  been  exhibiting.  It  will  be  noticed 
that  we  have  cautiously  avoided  the  words 
"  infallibility,"  "  accuracy,"  etc.,  when  de- 
fining the  meaning  of  inspiration  ;  and  we 
have  done  so  because  there  are  many  pre- 
vious questions  concerning  these  words 
which  need  to  be  settled  ere  we  predicate 
them  of  inspired  writings.  It  can  not  be 
God's  will  that  what  he  makes  known  to 
man  should  be  in^dlible  and  accurate,  in  < 


the  absolute  and  impossiblo  pense  in  which 
some  writers  strain  them,  when  applied 
to  Scripture.  If  any  writing  be  precisely 
what  God  willed  it  to  be,  both  in  sub- 
stance and  form,  it  is  inspired  ;  for  though 
written  by  men,  if  it  be  such  as  he  in- 
tended and  Impelled  these  men  to  write, 
it  is  God's  writing  to  us.  Doubtless  it 
will  be  in  confoimity  with  the  eternal 
laws  of  rectitude  and  truth,  else  it  could 
not  be  in  accordance  with  his  will ;  but  it 
is  an  altogether  different  matter  to  postu- 
late, that  every  thing  in  it  shall  be  meta- 
physically and  superb  umanly  accurate ;  for 
example,  its  statements  always  tallying 
with  the  essential  reality,  and  not  with 
the  appearance  of  things,  its  language 
never  varying  in  the  description  of  the 
same  events,  even  by  different  persons. 
Such  accuracy  or  infallibility  is  not  found 
in  Scripture,  and  does  not  belong  to  in- 
spiration. God  willed  that  his  commimi- 
cations  to  mankind  by  man  should  be  sub- 
ject to  the  conditions  of  humanity,  under 
which  such  absolute  exactitude,  which 
presupposes  the  omniscience  of  God  to 
belong  not  only  to  the  writer,  but  also  to 
the  readers,  would  be  unintelligible.  It 
depends  therefore  upon  the  meaning  in 
which  we  explain  these  words,  whether 
we  can  connect  them  with  inspiration, 
which  moreover  has  no  proper  reference 
to  such  external  criteria,  but  simply  to 
the  Divine  origin  and  consequent  autnori- 
ty  of  the  Scriptures. 

Having  thus  elaborately,  and  with  in- 
tentional reiteration,  exhibited  the  nature 
of  inspiration,  we  have  now  prepared  the 
way  for  our  defense  of  the  position,  that 
the  whole  Bible  is  inspired.  In  order, 
however,  that  we  may  present  to  our 
readers  the  different  phases  of  the  contro- 
versy on  this  subject,  that  we  may  clear 
away  the  objections  brought  against  our 
position  on  a  priori  grounds,  which  else 
might  be  thought  to  invalidate  the  very 
foundations  of  our  defense,  and  that  we 
may  thus  gradually  approach  and  expli- 
cate the  position  in  which  we  shall  finally 
rest,  and  which  we  are  prepared  to  main- 
tain, we  shall  state  and  criticise  the  pnn- 
cipal  theories  avowed  and  urged  against 
the  common  doctrine  of  plenary  inspira- 
tion. These  theories  we  shall  arrange  iii 
order,  as  they  are  further  or  more  nearly- 
removed  from  that  doctrine.  By  this 
plan  we  believe  we  shall  render  our  read- 
ers a  service,  by  giving  them  in  one  view 
a  risumi  and  refutation  of  those  diverse 
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views  now  so  loudly  applauded  by  their 
several  supporters ;  and  we  shall  greatly 
simplify  our  future  task,  in  having  proved, 
step  by  step,  the  insufficiency  of  all  the 
theories  that  stop  short  of  the  position  we 
have  assumed.  We  name  those  theories 
according  to  their  respective  authors,  as 
this  gives  concentration  and  point  to  our 
work,  and  brings  us  at  once  to  personal 
hand-to-hand  conflict  with  individual  men, 
which  is  much  more  comfortable  than 
buflfeting  the  air. 

The  first  objection  we  shall  examine  is 
the  bold  and  startling  statement  made  by 
Mr.  Francis  W.  Newman,  in  his  work, 
2%e  Soul,  its  Sorrows  and  Aspirations, 
that  an  authoritative  external  revelation 
of  moral  and  spiritual  truth  is  essentially 
impossible  to  man.  He  supports  this 
thesis  at  length,  in  the  section  of  the 
above-named  work  entitled  "  English 
Idolatry ;"  but  it  is  his  favorite  —  we 
might  almost  say,  hobby-dogma ;  repeat- 
ed, again  and  a^ain,  in  his  recent  writings, 
and  echoed  by  the  members  of  that  school, 
including  Theodore  Parker,  Hennel,  etc., 
which  we  now  take  him  to  represent. 
Accordingly  —  althou.fjh  it  has  passed  the 
microscopic  lenses  of  Henry  Rogers,  and 
has  been  severely  but  justly  exposed  by 
him  —  let  us  examine  it  for  ourselves,  and 
with  a  view  to  our  own  argument ;  for  if 
this  assertion  has  even  a  vestige  of  prob- 
ability, it  puts  a  cross-bar  in  the  way  of 
our  further  inquiry,  since  it  renders  it 
a  futile  task  to  prove  that  there  has  been 
a  revelation,  which  after  all  is  without 
authority,  and  therefore  comparatively 
worthless.  Now  the  sentence  we  have 
quoted  above  is  exceedingly  intricate  and 
ambiguous ;  we  must  warily  unravel  its 
knots,  that  we  may  discover  its  meaning. 
Mr.  Newman,  it  will  be  observed,  does  not 
affirm  that  an  external  revelation  of  moral 
and  spiritual  truth  is  impossible.  He  does 
not  presume  to  say  that  God  could  not, 
by  any  possible  method,  disclose  to  men 
his  character  and  will,  and  the  facts  of 
their  immortal  destiny.  If  so,  then  in- 
deed that  is  impossible  to  God  which  is 
possible  to  man.  Nor  does  Mr.  Newman's 
assertion  go  to  prove  that  such  a  revela- 
tion could  be  no  wise  advantageous,  or 
would  be  altogether  needless  and  super- 
fluous. 

Many  of  his  other  expressions,  indeed, 
are  tantamount  to  a  denial  even  of  the 


utility  of  a  Divine  revelation ;  but  after 
Mr.  Rogers's  brilliant  and  irrefutable  Es- 
say on  The  Analogies  of  an  Exter7ial 
MeveUuion  with  the  Laws  and  Conditions 
of  Human  Development,  we  have  no 
doubt  he  would  willingly  cancel  the  un- 
guarded expressions,  and  shelter  himself 
within  the  subtle  distinction  that  is  drawn, 
though  not  with  the  broad  emphasis  desir- 
able in  a  matter  of  so  much  importance, 
in  the  sentence :  "  An  authoritative  exter- 
nal revelation  is  essentially  impossible  to 
man."  It  is  not  then  an  external  revela- 
tion, but  an  authoritative  external  revela- 
tion, that  is  impossible.  This  fine  point, 
which  after  all  is  the  gist  of  the  sentence, 
has  been  missed  by  Mr.  Rogers,  whose 
caustic  and  withenng  criticism  so  un- 
sparingly devastates  Mr.  Newman's  opin- 
ions. This  point,  therefore,  which  con- 
tains the  pith  of  Mr.  Newman's  opposition 
to  the  Bible,  we  now  exhibit  for  dissec- 
tion. It  is  this,  that  even  if  God  (grant- 
ing what  Mr.  Newman  dare  not  deny  — 
that  he  can)  were  to  communicate  to  man- 
kind a  statement  of  his  character,  of  his 
providential  control  and  moral  aim  in  the 
government  of  the  world,  and  a  descrip- 
tion of  the  spiritual  sphere  which  lies 
beyond  death,  and  if,  moreover,  he  were 
to  append  a  luminous  and  perfect  code  of 
moral  duty,  neither  of  these  communica- 
tions could  possess  any  authority  with  us, 
on  the  ground  of  their  coming  from  God, 
and  can  only  have  authority  at  all,  in  so 
far  as,  upon  quite  independent  grounds, 
we  are  able  to  authenticate  the  facts  of  the 
former  communication  as  true,  and  to  ac- 
knowledge the  commands  of  the  latter  as 
right.  The  authorship  of  these  communi- 
cations, admitting  them  to  come  from 
God,  gives  them  no  extrinsic  value  what- 
ever. This  is  a  fair  exposition  of  the 
meaning  obscurely  wrapped  up  in  Mr, 
Newman's  oracular  and  enigmatic  sen- 
tence. Before  entering  upon  its  confuta- 
tion, let  it  be  observed,  that  he  combines 
moi*al  and  spiritual  truth  together,  and  re- 
gards the  authority  which  attaches  to  both 
as  of  essentially  the  same  kind.  This  is  a 
stupendous  mistake,  and  lies  at  the  root 
of  the  confusion  that  manifestly  involves 
his  mind  in  their  treatment.  It  may  do 
very  well  for  Mr.  Charles  Eingsley,  with 
his  nobly  Quixotic,  but  most  illogical, 
soul,  hating  the  tedious  toil  of  analysis,  as 
a  poet  scorns  the  rule  of  three,  to  pro- 
claim as  a  great  discovery,  almost  as  th« 
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Gospel  of  our  age,  that  the  moral  and 
spiritual  are  one.*  But  the  distinction 
between  them  has  been  immemorial ly  es- 
tablished, and  is  too  palpable  to  be  erased 
at  his  dictation. 

It  is  true,  they  have  been,  and  should 
be,  vitally  associated  in  the  history  of 
mankind  ;  for  faith  in  the  spiritual  world 
is  the  most  effectual  coercive  power  that 
can  be  brought  to  stimulate  and  strength- 
en the  individual  conscience,  and  affords 
the  only  guarantee  for  the  preservation  of 
a  high-toned  national  morality.f  All  reli- 
gions, too,  combine  both  kinds  of  truth, 
grounding  the  duties  they  enjoin  upon  the 
spiritual  mcts  which  they  profess  to  reveal. 
Notwithstanding,  however,  that  moral 
and  spiritual  truth  are  so  intimately  in- 
terwoven in  nature,  they  are  essentially 
different.  Spiritual  truth  consists  in  a 
statement  of  facts,  moral  truth  in  a  pro- 
scription of  duties.  The  one  appeals  to 
our  intelligence,  the  other  to  our  con- 
science. So  widely  contrasted  are  they  both 
in  their  own  nature,  and  in  the  faculties 
by  which  they  are  apprehended.  For 
what  is  the  chief  spiritual  truth,  but  a 
revelation  of  the  nature,  the  works,  and 
purposes  of  God  ?  and  how  does  this  dif- 
fer, save  in  the  boundless  sublimity  and 
importance  of  such  knowledge,  from  a 
narrative  disclosing  the  spirit  and  record- 
ing the  history  of  any  finite  spiritual 
being?  Spiritual  truth  can  only  be  a 
statement  of  facts.  That  there  is  a  God 
— that  he  is  of  such  a  character —  that  he 
has  entered  into  certain  relations  with  his 
creatures,  are  simply  facts,  which  are  ap- 
prehended by  our  intelligence,  and  are 
credited,  or  discredited,  according  to  the 
source  and  evidence  of  our  information. 
Now,  the  only  authority  predicable  of 
such  a  statement  of  facts  is,  that  which  will 
authorize  our  faith  in  it.  An  authorita- 
tive revelation  of  spiritual  truth  is  one 
which  we  must  believe  to  be  true,  or  to 
represent  the  facts  contained  in  it  correct- 
ly, in  strict  accordance  with  their  reality. 
In  other  words,  the  only  authority  of  such 
a  revelation  i?  the  authority  of  truth.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  word  "  truth"  is  not 
properly,  but  only  by  the  accomodation 
of  metaphorical  license,  applied  to  ethics. 

*  See  especially  his  Lectures  oq  the  Alexandrian 
School  of  Philosophy ;  and  his  article  on  Yaughan^s 
Hours  with  the  MysticSy  in  Fraser^i  Magcudne  of 
December,  1856. 

f  See  on  this  subject,  Hampden*8  Bampton  Iac- 
ture.  Third  Edition,  p.  300. 


The  authority  of  a  summary  of  duty  is 
the  authority  of  right.  Moral  truth  is 
not  a  statement  of  facts  which  we  are  to 
leai-n,  and  concerning  which  -all  we  have 
to  determine  is,  that  the  evidence  support- 
ing it  is  sound ;  but  an  enforcement  of 
laws  which  we  are  to  obey,  which  have 
not  merely  to  be  impressed  on  our  mem- 
ory, and  methodized  by  our  logic,  but 
which  should  goveni  the  will,  and  disci- 
pline every  active  energy  of  our  nature  to 
their  requirements.  And  here  we  must 
determine,  ere  we  submit  ourselves  to 
them,  that  the  laws  enjoined  upon  us  are 
"  holy,  just,  and  good."  Spiritual  fact* 
and  moral  laws  are  thus  essentially  differ- 
ent from  each  other.  The  authority  of 
the  one  is  that  of  truth.  The  authority  of 
the  other  is  that  of  right. 

Having  disentangled  the  knot  in  Mr. 
Newman's  sentence,  and  exposed  the  rare 
supei-ficiality  of  Mr.  Kingsley  and  the 
Broad  Church  School,  that  the  moral  and 
spiritual  are  one,  our  criticism  becomes  as 
plain  as  sunlight.  The  plausibility  that 
seems  at  first  sight  to  gild  Mr.  Newman's 
assertion,  arises  wholly  from  his  illegiti- 
mate combination  of  two  diverse  kinds  of 
truth  in  the  subject  of  his  proposition, 
and  then  fallaciously  imputing  to  both 
that  kind  of  authority  which  belongs  only 
to  one  of  them.  For  though  it  be  true 
that  there  is  a  principle  in  man  that  is 
able  to  determine  on  certain  conditions 
the  propriety  and  obligation  of  a  moral 
law,  and  that  a  revelation  of  moral  law 
can  only  be  authoritative  to  us,  when  it  is 
approved  by  this  principle  of  conscience, 
there  is  no  similar  principle  that  can  de- 
termine, on  a  priori  grounds,  the  reality 
of  any  facts  that  may  be  presented  to  it. 
Rend,  then,  these  two  kinds  of  truth 
apart ;  let  each  of  them  be  tried  on  its 
respective  merits,  and  the  preposterous 
fallacy  of  Mr.  Newman's  assertion  in- 
stantly appears. 

1.  He  says,  an  authoritative  external 
revelation  of  spiritual  truth  is  essentially 
impossible.  This  means  that  no  external 
revelation  of  spiritual  tnith  is  trustworthy, 
or  can  have  sufficient  evidence  to  warrant 
our  faith ;  for  such  is  the  meaning  of  an 
authoritative  revelation  here,  otherwise  it 
has  no  meaning.  But  spiritual  truth  com- 
prises all  truth  concerning  the  existence 
and  character  of  God,  our  own  spiritual 
natui'e,  and  that  of  other  spiritual  oeings. 
Then  no  external  revelation  concerning 
these  things  is  trustworthy.    We  do  not 
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press  this  point  to  the  absurd  oonolusion 
which  is  inevitable,  that  no  historical  ^Eict, 
no  human  invention,  no  expression  of  the 
countenance,  no  virtuous  or  vicious  deeds 
are  trustworthy  or  credible,  as  revelations 
of  the  human  spirit,  which  are  essential 
parts  of  spiritual  truth,  as  the  revelations 
of  the  great  universal  Spirit  God.  But 
we  confine  ourselves  to  this  extraordinary 
statement,  so  far  as  it  concerns  our  Divine 
knowledge.  If  no  external  revelation  con- 
(;emiDg  God  be  authoritative,  that  is, 
truthful  or  trustworthy,  whence  do  we 
derive  our  knowledge  of  God  ?  An 
atheist  may  say  we  have  none ;  but  Mr. 
Newman  is  a  theist,  and  his  JSssay  on  the 
Sold  is  expressly  designed  to  show  us 
whence  we  derive  our  conceptions  of  God. 
To  him,  therefore,  we  appeal  with  con- 
fidence, yet  with  amazement,  when  we 
think  of  the  suicidal  felony  which  his 
reasoning  conunits.  He  believes  that  we 
have  a  knowledge  of  God,  which  is  cor- 
rect. Then  the  source  of  that  knowledge 
—  the  revelation  conveying  it  —  must  be 
authoritative.  What  is  it?  It  must  be 
either  external  or  internal.  But  if  it  be 
external,  then  an  authoritative  external 
revelation  is  essentially  possible  to  man. 
Now  it  might  have  been  that  Mr.  New- 
man was  a  believer  in  innate  ideas,  and 
imagined  all  our  knowledge  of  God  to  be 
the  illumination  of  certam  impresses 
originally  stamped  on  the  soul.  If  so,  he 
would  have  escaped  the  battue  of  our  ar- 
gument. But  he  is  no  redMvffoir  of  worn- 
out  theories.  He  knows  God  from  the 
revelation  he  has  made  of  himself  in  the 
universe.  Treating  of  the  argument  from 
design,  he  writes:  "Consequently,  such 
fitnesses  as  meet  our  view  on  all  sides, 
bring  a  reasonable  conviction  that  design 
lies  beneath  them.  To  confess  this  is  to 
confess  the  doctrine  of  an  intelligent  Crea- 
tor, although  we  pretend  not  to  under- 
stand any  thing  concerning  the  mode, 
stages,  or  time  of  creation.  Adding  now 
the  conclusions  drawn  from  the  order  of 
the  universe,  we  have  testimony  adapted 
to  the  cultivated  judgment,  that  there  is 
a  boundless,  eternal,  unchangeable,  de- 
signing mind,  not  without  whom  this  sys- 
tem of  things  coheres ;  and  this  mind  we 
call  God.''  In  this  passage  there  is  the 
confession  that  even  the  existence  of  God 
is  revealed  to  us  by  the  external  universe, 
and  that  certain  features  of  his  character 
are  portrayed  there  also.  In  other  sec- 
tions, Mr.  N  ewman  proceeds  to  show  how 


the  sublime  attributes  of  wisdom  and 
goodness  are  likewise  manifest  in  the  har- 
mony, certitude,  and  over-ruling  benefi- 
cence of  nature.  He  further  visimy  shows 
how  the  religious  feelings,  in  their  lowest, 
as  well  as  their  noblest,  expression,  are 
awakened  by  contact  with  the  solemnities 
and  grandeurs  of  nature — how  the  deep 
shadow  of  awe  creeps  over  the  spirit  be- 
neath the  hushed  stillness  and  gloomy 
vastness  of  night — ^how  the  sense  of  mys- 
terious joy  kindles  again  with  the  bright 
dawn  of  the  sun  among  the  crimson-dyed 
clouds  of  the  east,  or  with  the  glorious 
coming  of  spring,  when  it  rises  disen- 
tombed and  radiant  with  Elysian  beauty 
from  the  death  of  winter.  The  sense  of 
reverential  wonder,  admiration,  order, 
whatever  feeling  seems  to  make  us  even 
dimly  cognizant  of  an  infinite  spiritual 
Presence,  only  palpitates  into  life  when 
the  soul  is  touched  by  these  external  re- 
velations of  His  majesty  and  love.  Ac- 
cording, therefore,  to  Mr.  Newman's  own 
diagnosis  of  our  spiritual  conceptions, 
every  fact  that  conveys  to  our  mind  cer- 
tain  or  authoritative  knowledge  of  the 
being  of  God,  or  that  thrills  our  soul  with 
a  felt  but  uncomprehended  sense  of  his 
presence,  is  external  to  us. 

What,  then,  can  be  his  meaning,  when, 
in  the  next  sentence  to  that  we  have  so 
often  quoted,  he  says :  "  What  God  re- 
veals to  us,  he  reveals  within,  through  the 
medium  of  our  moral  and  spiritual  senses^'  ? 
Are  those  fitnesses  which  he  asserts  to  prove 
design,  and  to  prove  an  intelligent  cause, 
all  lodged  within  him  ?  Is  the  order  of 
the  universe,  whose  testimony  proclaims 
a  boundless,  unchangeable,  eternal,  design- 
ing Mind,  wrapped  up  and  condensed  in 
the  human  soul  ?  Is  man  the  universe  ? 
If  not,  then  Mr.  Newman  is  convicted  of 
most  willful  self-annihilation.  His  theistio 
essay  is  an  attempt  to  show  that  God  reveals 
himself  externally,  yet  authoritatively,  to 
man  in  the  material  universe ;  and  yet  he 
madly  lifts  his  hand  to  demolish  all  his  fair 
reasoning,  by  the  presumptuous  and  un- 
reasoned dogma,  that  an  authoritative  ex- 
ternal revelation  of  spiritual  truth  is  an 
essential  impossibility. 

Against  Mr.  Newman's  dogma  we  main- 
tain diametrically  the  reverse  —  that  any 
revelation  of  spiritual  truth,  to  be  author- 
itative, must  be  external.  We  exclude,  of 
course,  the  mere  knowledge  of  our  own 
existence,  which  is  doubtless  a  part  of  spir- 
tual  truth,  and  is  ^ven  in  the  fiM)t  <tf 
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consciousness.  But  with  that  exception, 
all  other  spiritual  truth  concerning  our 
fellow-men  —  other  finite  spirits — the  na- 
ture of  human  existence  after  death — and 
the  great  God,  must  be  externally  revealed 
to  us.  Limiting  the  question  again  to  our 
Divine  knowledge  if  a  man  be  shut  up  from 
acquaintance  with  the  works  of  God,  what 
knowledge  can  he  possibly  have  of  his 
will  and  power  ?  He  may  dream  of  these 
things,  his  imagination  may  intoxicate  him 
with  gorgeous  reveries  concerning  him, 
fropoL  all  positive  and  well-assured  know- 
ledge of  whom  he  is  grievously  debarred. 
But  those  hallucinations  of  the  fancy — the 
only  possible  products  of  an  internal  re- 
velation —  are  surely  not  authoritative. 
An  authoritative  revelation  must  consist 
in  facts,  not  fancies,  and  must  therefore 
be  external  not  internal.  To  a  certain  ex- 
tent, indeed,  the  mind  itself  is  a  revela- 
tion of  God ;  for,  like  all  other  created 
things,  it  is  an  effect,  and  contains  some 
of  the  qualities  of  its  Divine  cause.  If, 
therefore,  a  man  shut  up  from  other 
sources  of  knowledge  were  minutely  to 
examine  this,  he  might  arrive  at  accurate, 
though  limited,  conceptions  of  God,  de- 
duced from  the  facts  brought  under  his 
apprehension.  But  even  in  this  case  the 
revelation  is  external  to  him.  He  ex- 
amines his  mind  as  a  thing  apart  from 
himself.  It  is  an  organized  structure  of 
subtile  and  awful  properties.  Different 
faculties,  processes,  ana  emotions  belong 
to  it ;  but  these  are  not  isolated,  and  held 
apart  from  each  other.  They  are  all 
united  to  the  central  will,  and  interwoven 
by  the  unconscious  and  unsearchable  force 
of  mental  association.  They  thus  hold 
definite  and  fixed  relations  among  them- 
selves, and  are  kept  in  perpetual  sympathy 
with  each  other.  His  mind,  therefore,  he 
learns  to  be  an  organization  as  much  as  a 
plant,  or  the  human  body,  or  the  icocr/io^, 
being  a  system  of  powers  which  are  con- 
nected and  sympathetically  developed  ac- 
cording to  predetermined  and  unchanging 
laws.  But  when  a  man  so  examines  his 
own  mind,  the  powers  and  the  structure 
of  which  have  not  originated  in  himself^ 
and  when  he  is  compelled  by  the  examin- 
ation to  admit  a  supreme  originating 
Cause,  and  to  descry  something  of  His 
character,  the  mental  process  is  precisely 
the  same  as  in  examining  any  foreign  ob- 
ject with  the  same  intent.  The  construc- 
tion of  the  mind  is  viewed  as  aloof  from 
LlLei  own  will,  and  exposed  to  his  inspection, 


as  though  it  were  quite  a  separate  object 
from  himself;  and  the  information  he  re- 
ceives from  his  mental  study  comes  to  him 
as  a  new  and  objective  revelation,  just  as 
much  as  though  it  were  drawn  fVom  the 
exteraal  world ;  the  only  difference  being, 
that  in  the  one  case  the  means  of  com- 
munication are  memory  and  consciousness, 
and  in  the  other,  memory  and  perception. 
It  is  very  certain,  this  knowledge  of^God, 
derived  from  reflection  on  the  anatomie 
vivante  of  our  own  mind,  is  not  what  Mr. 
Newman  means  by  "the  revealing  of 
spiritual  truth  within  the  soul."  But  to 
secure  both  the  flank  and  rear  of  our 
advancing  arguments,  we  may  grant,  that 
so  much  as  a  man  can  learn  of  God  from 
the  formative  history  of  his  own  mind, 
(though  this  will  be  the  unlikelicst  and 
latest  source  of  Divine  knowledge,)  may 
be  said  to  be  furnished  by  an  internal  re- 
velation. Plainly,  all  other  knowledge 
must  be  revealed  to  us  from  without, 
from  those  facts  of  the  material  or  spir- 
itual universe  which  are  brought  imder 
our  cognizance. 

It  might  be  imagined  that  Mr.  New- 
man,  like  other  skeptics,  felt  the  essential 
impossibility  of  which  he  speaks  to  attach 
to  a  revelation  of  God,  which  was  distinct 
from  the  revelation  of  nature.  If  this  had 
been  his  position,  we  must  then  have  ' 
proved  the  possibility  and  likelihood  of  a 
supernatural  revelation.  But  it  is  not  so. 
His  dogma  reaches  further  back  than  that, 
and  asserts  that  no  statement  of  facts  con- 
cerning God — whether  these  facts  are  ap- 
prehended in  nature,  or  are  supersensual 
— can  be  authoritative ;  and  in  reply,  we 
aflinn,  that  it  is  authoritative  if  it  be  true, 
of  whatsoever  nature  the  facts  may  be ; 
that  if  irrefutably  proved  to  be  true  by 
the  corroborate  evidence  accompanying 
them,  the  facts  stated  must  be  accepted 
and  believed  by  him,  at  the  peril  of  the 
charge  of  irrationality;  and  that  this  is 
all  the  authority  which  a  revelation  of 
scriptural  or  any  sort  of  truth  can  possibly 
claim,  namely,  an  authority  of  evidence 
which  will  enforce  belief.  Now  the  facts 
recorded  which  contain  spiritual  truth, 
because  they  exhibit  the  character  of 
God,  may  be  remote  from  our  immediate 
perception,  whether  they  pertain  to  this 
state  of  things  or  another.  The  evidence 
of  belief  is  seldom  verified  by  an  appeal 
to  our  own  observation,  but  rests  upon 
the  testimony  of  others.  The  immense 
majority  of  facta  which  Mr.  Newmar  %a- 
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cepts  as  revealing  to  him  the  power, 
wisdom,  and  beneficence  of  God,  have 
not  been  explored  or  experienced  by  him- 
self. The  sublime  order  of  the  universe, 
as  unfolded  in  the  Newtonian  system,  he 
believes  on  the  testimony  of  those  who 
have  evolved  that  system,  by  the  rigid 
application  of  mechanical  laws  to  the  ap- 
pearances of  the  heavenly  bodies;  yet, 
upon  their  testimony,  he  credits  that  fact, 
which  reveals  to  him  most  distinctly  and 
overpoweringly  what  we  may  term  the 
physical  and  intellectual  character,  or  the 
material  force  and  contriving  skill  of  God. 
Pursuing  the  tracks  of  human  history  to 
learn  the  moral  character  of  God,  all  the 
ihcts  which  he  assumes  to  exhibit  this 
character  are  adopted  in  faith  of  the  tes- 
timony which  records  them.  Beyond  the 
narrow  range  of  our  own  observation,  the 
certainty  or  authority  of  every  fact  is 
judged  by  the  worth  of  the  evidence  at- 
testing it.  This  law  is  irreversible,  and 
must  be  applied  with  stnct  impartiality 
both  to  spiritual  and  material  truth.  The 
statements  of  the  Bible,  even  as  to  spirit- 
ual facts,  such  as  what  God  is  affirmed  to 
have  said,  or  to  have  done,  must  be  ngidly 
tried  at  this  tribunal,  and  accepted  and 
rejected,  according  to  this  imperious  ne- 
cessity, by  one  standard,  namely,  the  var 
lidity  of  the  testimony  vouching  the  truth 
of  these  facts.  The  specific  character  of 
the  facts  themselves  must  not  weigh  a 
scruple  in  the  balance.  Bacon  has  de- 
nounced the  arrogance  of  those  who  would 
determine  on  purely  theoretic  and  d  priori 
grounds  what  facts  of  nature  are  to  be 
allowed  or  disallowed,  and  has  shown  the 
office  of  man  in  search  of  truth  to  be  that 
of  servant  and  Interpreter ;  and  like  hu- 
mility is  surely  required  in  the  search 
after  spiritual  as  after  physical  truth. 
Our  elective  fancy  must  not  become  a 
divining-rod,  the  despotic  nod  of  which  is 
to  settle  the  fate  of  any  fact  in  despite  of 
the  plainest  confirming  or  opposing  evi- 
dence. The  age  of  such  intellectual  des- 
potism has  passed  away,  and  it  ill  be- 
comes Mr.  Newman  to  imitate,  bv  his 
imaginary  impossibilities,  the  hierarcny  of 
the  Roman  Church  in  Galileo's  time. 

We  claim,  therefore,  for  the  Bible  the 
authority  of  truth,  which  is  all  the  au- 
thority that  is  conceivable  upon  the 
ground  of  its  evidences,  and  smile  at  the 
presumptuous  impotence  of  Mr.  Newman's 

Srotest,  that  would  foreclose  the  only  just 
ecision  by  his  whimsical  unphilosophical 


objection  to  the  kind  of  truth  the  Bible 
contains.  We  are  aware  that,  properly 
speaking,  the  testimony  in  support  of 
much  thiat  the  Bible  reveals  is  two-fold  ; 
first,  the  human  testimony  which  proves 
God  to  speak,  or  otherwise  convey  super- 
natural truth,  in  the  Bible  ;  secondly,  the 
testimony  of  God  himself.  Mr.  Newman's 
dogma  disavows  the  worth  even  of  the 
latter  ;  for  if  it  were  incontrovertibly 
proved  that  God  had  communicated  some 
spiritual  fact  to  his  creatures,  yet  Mr. 
Newman's  theory  of  essential  impossibility 
would  prevent  him  from  relying  on  the 
testimony  of  God  as  authoritative.  We 
do  not  follow  him,  as  we  do  not  envy 
him,  in  his  boastful  —  it  also  seems  to  us, 
blasphemous — incredulity.  The  testimony 
of  man  may  be  authoritative,  because 
true.  If  the  testimony  of  God  be  not 
authoritative,  it  can  only  be  because  it  is 
false.  We  have  said  before  that  it  is  not 
the  possibility,  or  even  the  fact,  of  super- 
natural revelation  which  Mr.  Newman 
disputes,  but  its  authoritativeness ;  and 
we  review  and  sum  up  oTir  answer  in 
these  words :  With  regard  to  the  spiritual 
world,  the  only  authority  is  truth ;  and 
if  God  has  given  an  external  revelation,  it 
is  authoritative,  if  true  ;  and  if  not  true, 
then  God  is  false. 

There  is,  however,  a  metaphysical  falla- 
cy mixed  up  with  Mr.  Newman's  specu- 
lations on  the  Bible,  which  is  thus  intro- 
duced by  him :  '^  Some  assume,  as  a  first 
principle,  that  the  mind  is  made  for  truth, 
or  that  our  faculties  are  veracious.  Per- 
haps the  real  first  principle  here  rather  is, 
that  no  higher  arbiter  of  truth  is  accessi- 
ble to  man,  than  the  mind  of  man." 
Now,  his  meaning  in  the  latter  clause,  we 
suspect,  is  the  exact  converse,  instead  of 
being  a  more  nicely  pli rased  and  accurate 
definition,  of  the  first  principle  which  all 
men  —  not  some  —  necessarily  assume  in 
the  practical  conduct  of  life,  and  ought  to 
assume  in  their  rational  speculations.  He 
has  fairly  hocusscd  this  first  principle  into 
the  old  doctrine  of  Protagoius,  'AvOpdoiro^ 
TavTCJV  fjLerpov,  which  is  its  contradictory, 
and  issues  in  the  denial  of  all  truth  what- 
soever. Accordingly  he  intimates,  that 
to  attempt  to  prove  the  infallibility  of  the 
Bible  is  a  blunder;  for  "no  proof  oan 
have  a  certainty  higher  than  the  aooaracy 
and  veracity  of  the  faculties  which  eon- 
duct  the  proof;"  and  again  he  affirmg 
"  that  our  certainty  in  Divine  truth  can 
not  be  more  certain  than  the  yeraoitj  of 
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our  inward  organs  of  discernment."  These 
sentences,  though  miitflcd  in  mist,  are 
mere  jargon,  if  they  do  not  insinuate  that 
our  faculties  are  not  "  accurate  and  vera- 
cious." Likewise,  from  the  tenor  of  his 
writings  we  infer  that  the  real  ground  on 
which  he  disputes  the  possibility  of  an 
authoritative  external  revelation  is,  that 
the  faculties  by  which  it  is  apprehended 
are  not  trustworthy ;  and  therefore  no 
revelation,  whatever  it  may  bo  in  itself, 
can  become  authoritative  to  us.  He  must 
see,  however,  that  this  fearful  insinuation 
reaches  infinitely  further  than  to  the  be- 
lief of  a  spiritual  revelation,  and  dissipates 
with  its  malignant  touch  tlie  entire  struc- 
ture  of  human  knowledge.  If  the  facul- 
ties of  reasoninsj:  exercised  in  weiijhinj: 
the  value  of  testimony  be  not  accurate, 
their  decision?^  are  vitiated  in  every  in- 
stance in  which  they  are  applied,  and 
"  Historic  Doubts,"  not  only  respecting 
Napoleon  Bonaparte,  but  respecting  the 
recent  change  of  ministry  or  the  Indian 
Rebellion,  are  unavoidable.  If,  moreover, 
these  faculties  are  false,  all  other  faculties 
must  be  so  likewise — perception,  memory, 
as-»ociation  ;  and  man  is  proved  to  be  the 
sport  of  an  immitigable  delusion,  fondly 
dreaming  of  the  ]>ossibility  of  truth,  and 
laboring  in  its  search,  while,  by  the  con- 
genital vice  of  his  mind,  falsehood  must 
be  his  eternal  portion.  The  disappointed 
j>a3sion  and  revolving  rack  of  Ixion  be- 
come the  faint  emblems  of  his  mocked 
existence.  Such  Pyrrhonism  sweeps  away 
authoritative  truth,  not  only  from  the 
sphere  of  religion,  but  also  from  the 
sphere  of  history,  science,  and  even  of  our 
own  consciousness ;  for  when  a  man 
dooms  the  faculties  of  his  own  soul,  there 
is  no  longer  any  truth  for  him.  We  care 
not  for  any  insinuation  or  flaunting  pro- 
fession of  this  doctrine;  for,  when  once 
detected  and  exposed,  it  is  harmless.  The 
mind  revolts  from  it  with  instinctive  hor- 
ror, and  will  never  be  seduced  to  accept  a 
doctrine  which  treasonably  condemns  and 
nullifies  itself.  But  we  do  care  for  and 
protest  against  Mr.  Newman's  application 
of  this  doctrine  in  the  particular  instance 
in  which  it  suited  his  purpose,  while  he 
repudiates  it  every  where  else.  If  the 
faculties  of  men  are  veracious,  and  can 
give  us  authoritative  certain  truth  in  these 
matters,  there  is  no  essential  impossibility 
that  they  may  do  so  in  the  matter  of 
Divine  revelation.  If  any  information  we 
receive  of  distant  or  bygone  events  be  so 


credibly  sustained,  that  it  may  be  relied 
upon  as  accurate  and  authoritative,  so  may 
the  information  we  receive  concerninsr 
God  and  the  spiritual  world.  Mr.  New- 
man believe^  that  he  has  found  a  certain 
revelation  of  spiritual  truth  in  the  universe, 
and  yet  "  his  certainty  therein  can  not  be 
more  certain  than  the  veracity  of  his  in- 
ward organs  of  discernment."  If,  then, 
this  doctrine  avails  against  the  Bible,  it 
equally  avails  against  the  revelation  of 
nature,  and  neither  of  them  can  be  au- 
thoritative. Further,  if  our  faculties  be 
suspected  in  the  mere  ap|)rehension  of  an 
external  revelation,  how  much  more  if  our 
knowledge  of  God  be  entirely  generated 
within  by  some  mysterious  hituitive  pro- 
cess of  these  fallacious  powers  !  Assured- 
ly, if  the  inward  organs  of  discernment  be 
doubted  in  the  belief  and  interi)retation 
of  an  external  revelation  of  spiritual  truth, 
so  as  by  their  depravity  to  cancel  its  au- 
thoritv,  these  inward  orixans,  which  do 
not  <liscern,  but  create  spiritual  truth,  may 
likewise  be  doubted,  es])ecially  since  their 
very  existence  is  dubious,  and,  if  real,  aj>- 
pertains  only  to  a  few  spiritualists,  the 
hierophants  of  humanity.  If,  therefore, 
on  this  ground,  there  bo  no  authoritative 
external  revelation,  d  fortiori^  there  is  no 
internal,  and  so  there  Ls  no  authoritative 
revelation  at  all. 

2.  Mr.  Newman  affirms  the  same  of 
moral  as  of  spiritual  truth  —  that  an  au- 
thoritative external  revelation  of  it  is  im- 
possible. This,  however,  is  a  very  differ- 
ent proposition  from  the  former.  Let  us 
endeavor  to  clearly  understand  it.  The 
former  proposition  was,  that  God  could 
not  reveal  spiritual  trutli  in  a  form  exter- 
nal to  us,  so  as  to  authorize  our  belief  in 
it  upon  the  sole  ground  of  his  testimony. 
The  present  proposition  is,  that  God  can 
not  enjoin  moral  duties  upon  us  which  we 
must  acknowledge  to  be  right  and  obliga- 
tory on  the  sole  ground  of  the  injunction, 
and  apart  from  our  judgment  of  their  rec- 
titude on  other  grounds.  An  authorita- 
tive law  is  one  that  authorizes  our  obedi- 
ence to  it ;  and  this  authority  can  only 
belong  to  it  when  we  acknowledge  it  to  be 
riorht,  and  therefore  obliffatorv.  Now 
this  proposition  differs  from  the  former  m 
this  essential  point.  We  have  a  faculty 
that  decides  upon  the  right  or  wrong  of 
an  action  per  se.  We  have  not  a  faculty 
that  decides  upon  the  truth  or  falsehood 
of  a  fact  per  se.  The  authority  of  truth 
must  be  wholly  external,  because  ground- 
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ed  on  evidence.  The  authority  of  right 
is  wholly  internal,  because  grounded  on 
conscience.  We  admit  at  once  the  ex- 
pression that  an  external  revelation  of 
moral  law  (or  truth)  is  only  authoritative 
when  approved  by  conscience  to  be  right ; 
for  that  can  only  be  right  to  a  man  which 
he  acknowledges  to  be  right.  And  it  is 
this  element  of  truth  nubtly  pervading 
Mr.  Newman's  sentence  which  suffuses 
over  it  the  color  of  plausibility.  But  let 
him  not  think  that  he  has  carried  per 
saltum  his  objection  against  the  authority 
of  Bible  morality.  We  have  granted  that 
an  external  revelation  of  moral  law  can 
only  be  authoritative  when  it  is  acknow- 
ledged to  be  right.  But  then  we  affirm 
that  a  revelation  of  moral  law  by  God  is 
authoritative  because  it  must  be  acknow- 
ledged to  be  right ;  and  the  fact  that  God 
enjoins  it  will  outweigh  in  a  healthy  con- 
science every  scruple  that  may  be  felt 
against  its  integrity,  and  bring  every 
antagonistic  moi*al  judgment  into  agree- 
ment with  itself.  The  sense  of  authority 
attributable  to  any  moral  law  must  come 
from  within  ;  but  if  there  be  an  external 
revelation  of  moral  law  bi/  God,  that  sense 
of  authority  immediately  attaches  to  it ; 
so  that  an  authoritative  external  revelation 
of  moral  truths  as  well  as  spiritual  truths 
is  essentially  possible. 

Havinor  agfain  untied  the  knot  of  Mr. 
Newman's  fallacy,  the  hitch  of  which  it 
may  puzzle  our  readers  to  catch,  we  are 
tempted  to  leave  him ;  but  in  illustration 
rather  than  development  of  the  position 
laid  down  above,  that  if  a  moral  command 
be  proved  to  come  from  God,  the  con- 
science must  acknowledge  it  to  be  right 
in  itselfi  and  therefore  right  to  obey, 
though  on  other  grounds  we  may  have 
judged  it  wrong,  we  make  the  following 
observations. 

(1.)  If  upon  any  action,  the  motives 
ana  modifying  circumstances  of  which 
were  apparent  to  all,  the  moral  judgment 
of  one  person  were  opposed  to  that  of 
mankind,  ought  not  that  individual  to  ac- 
cept the  verdict  of  the  universal  con- 
science, and  not  his  own,  as  right  ?  Of 
course,  it  is  not  right  to  him  till  he  ac- 
knowledge it  right ;  but  as  a  mere  man, 
ought  he  not  to  suspend  his  own  judg- 
ment, considering  the  errors  by  which  it 
may  have  been  warped,  in  deference  to 
the  unanimous  decision  of  his  fellow-men  ? 
Then,  if  so,  how  much  more  should  he  be 
inlling  to  reverse  his  own  judgment  and 


even  that  of  humanity — since  the  con- 
sciences of  all  men  are  exposed  to  prejudi- 
cial, corrupting  influences — in  submission 
to  the  revealed  judgment  of  him  who  is 
raised  above  the  sources  of  human  de- 
pravity, and  by  the  very  necessity  of  his 
being  is  incorruptibly  pure  I  The  expres- 
sion of  his  will  must  be  authoritative  to 
any  one  who  has  a  due  sense  of  his  own 
fallibility,  of  God's  indefectible  rectitude. 
In  a  passage  which  abruptly  and  unfiiirly 
contrasts  his  doctrine  with  that  of  a  be- 
liever in  Divine  revelations,  Mr.  Newman 
confesses  the  need  of  substantiating  or 
verifying  our  individual  moral  judgments 
by  those  of  mankind.  "  If,"  he  says,  "  I 
am  to  obey  the  Commandments  on  the 
ground  that  a  Divine  voice  pronounced 
them  from  Mount  Sinai,  (and  not  because 
I,  and  you,  and  collective  humanity  dis- 
cern them  to  be  right,)  every  one  of  us 
needs  to  ascertain  a  very  distant  and  ob- 
scure matter  of  history,  before  he  is  under 
obligation  to  obey  the  Decalogue."  Our 
reply  is :  If,  because  not  only  you  individu- 
ally, but  collective  humanity  discerns  them 
to  be  right,  you  are  under  obligation  to 
obey  them,  may  not  the  solemn  fact  that 
God  has  discerned  them  to  be  right,  im- 
pose a  still  more  imperious  obligation? 
Mr.  Newman  allows  here  that  an  external 
revelation  of  moral  truth  in  the  judgment 
of  collective  humanity  is  in  some  measure 
authoritative  —  that  is,  it  has  some  share 
in  forming  the  moral  obligation  of  an  indi- 
vidual ;  may  not  then  the  external  revela- 
tion of  God's  judgment  be  authoritative 
in  a  higher  degree  ?  As  to  the  certainty 
of  the  fact  that  God  has  revealed  the 
Decalogue,  we  only  add,  it  is  infinitely 
more  certain  than  any  revelation  of  a  sin- 
gle moral  precept  which  he  can  prove  to 
have  the  sanction  of  collective  humanity. 
(2.)  Are  we  not  all  conscious  that  our 
judgments  upon  the  actions  of  others, 
and  also  upon  our  desires  and  volitions, 
are  apt  to  be  biased  and  wrong  ?  Is  not 
the  influence  of  a  corrupt  will  upon  con- 
science a  fact  of  which  every  man  is  pain- 
fully convicted  ?  Can  Mr.  Newman  name 
a  moral  philosopher  of  repute,  from  Socrih 
tes  downwards,  who  has  £uled  to  notioe 
the  fact,  and  to  explain  by  it  the  TaclUa- 
tion  and  anomalies  of  conscience  ?  And 
is  not  the  practical  discipline  of  a  virtuona 
man  largely  confined  to  the  rectificatlcNi 
of  his  moral  judgments,  when  they  hove 
been  perverted  by  prejudice,  or  pasatoo, 
or  interest  ?    If  it  be  so,  will  not  sndi  a 
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man  rejoice  to  accept,  as  a  perfect  stand- 
ard, the  moral  judgments  oi  one  who  has 
never  been  subject  to  those  deteriorating 
forces  which  he  feels  to  have  wrought  so 
mischievously  in  himself?  Will  he  not 
accept  his  will  as  right,  when  his  own  is 
self-convicted  of  being  wrong  ?  and  even 
when  he  can  not  discern  the  wrongfulness 
of  his  judgment,  will  he  not  wisely  accept 
God's  judgment  as  right,  knowing  from 
experience  the  subtle  and  unconscious  in- 
fluences arising  from  ignorance,  evil 
habits,  education,  popular  opinion,  etc., 
that  may  have  deflected  his  judgment, 
but  could  not  affect  God's  ?  "  The  accu- 
racy of  all  judicial  sentences  depends  on 
the  knowledge,  the  capacity,  the  patience, 
and  the  impartiality  of  the  judge.  Who 
w411  venture  to  claim  for  the  judge,  within 
his  own  bosom,  the  possession  of  those 
qualifications  in  a  perfect,  or  even  an  emi- 
nent degree  ?  In  what  tongue  or  language 
has  not  the  blindness  of  selt-love  passed 
into  a  proverb  ?  Who  is  the  man  whose 
mental  vision  is  not  obstructed  by  some 
beam,  as  often  as  it  is  directed  to  the  sur- 
vey of  his  own  heart,  or  of  his  own  con- 
duct ?"* 

(3.)  As  a  matter  of  fact,  a  man's  judg- 
ments often  change  in  reference  to  his 
own  actions,  or  those  of  other  men.  The 
verdict  of  his  conscience  alters  accordincj 
to  the  representation  given  to  it.  New 
aspects,  new  relations,  new  consequences 
of  a  certain  action  are  discovered.  Every 
man  is  aware  that  a  decision  of  his  con- 
science is  not  necessarily  right,  because 
he  thinks  it  right.  He  thinks  his  present 
decision  nght,  though  it  differs  from  a 
former  one,  because  of  the  clearer,  fuller 
knowledge  upon  which  it  is  formed. 
Accordingly  the  latter  decision,  and  not 
the  former,  is  now  authoritative,  because 
acknowledged  to  be  right.  But  may  not 
he  acknowledge  the  judgment  of  another 
person,  though  at  varbmce  from  his  own, 
to  be  the  right  one,  because  formed  upon 
knowledge  far  more  impartial  and  com- 
plete than  his  own  ?  and  7mi8t  he  not 
acknowledge  a  judgment  of  God  to  be 
right,  and  therefore  authoritative,  whose 
will  is  stainlessly  pure,  and  whose  know- 
ledge of  the  relations  and  consequences 
of  every  action  is  absolute  ?  His  own  de- 
cision he  can  not  assert  to  be  absolutely 
right;  but  the  decisions  of  God  he  must 
believe  to  be  absolutely  right.     Which, 

*  Sir  James  Stephen's  EaaaySf  voL  ii.  p.  463. 


then,  must  be  authoritative  to  him  ?  In 
a  similar  manner  we  find  a  diversity  in 
the  moral  usages  and  doctrines  of  differ- 
ent countries;  all  of  these  can  not  be 
right.  "The  law  of  right  is  one  and 
absolute  ;  nor  does  it  speak  one  language 
at  Rome,  and  another  at  Athens,  varying 
from  place  to  place,  or  from  time  to  time." 
How  then  may  this  law  be  discerned, 
which  will  end  all  moral  controversies  by 
revealing  "  the  absolutely  right,"  save  in 
the  revelation  of  moral  truth  by  God  ? 

(4.)  To  conclude  this  chain  of  reason- 
ing, Mr.  Newman  believes  God  to  be 
unchangeably  perfect.  Suppose,  then,  (and 
this  question  is  not  in  dispute,)  that  God 
did  give  a  revelation  of  moral  truth,  it 
must  be  perfect  too.  Since  the  will  of 
God  is  necessarily  and  eternally  right, 
Mr.  Newman  must  acknowledge  that  an 
exposition  of  it  is  also  necessarily  and 
eternally  right ;  and  this  acknowledg- 
ment binds  it  at  once  as  authoritative  to 
him,  though  his  own  previous  judgments 
have  differed  from  it.  Since  Mr.  Newman 
believes  in  a  holy  God,  this  question  is 
reduced  to  the  point,  whether  ne  has  re- 
vealed his  will  at  all  ?  If  he  has,  his  re- 
vealed will  must  be  right ;  (for,  if  not,  it 
is  either  not  his  will  revealed,  or  his  will, 
that  is,  he  himself,  is  evil ;)  and  if  it  must  be 
right,  it  must  be  authoritative ;  since,  as 
we  proved  before,  the  only  authority  a 
moral  law  can  possess  is,  that  it  be  ac- 
knowledged to  be  right  when  it  instantly 
becomes  obligatory.  If  then  a  divine  ex- 
ternal revelation  of  moral  truth  is  possible, 
which  Mr.  Newman  does  not  deny,  there 
is  no  essential  impossibility,  but  an  essen- 
tial necessity,  in  its  being  authoritative. 

(5.)  On  other  grounds  the  same  conclu- 
sion is  reached.  Conscience  may  briefly 
be  defined  as  "  the  law  of  the  will."  It 
pronounces  a  decision  upon  its  sponta- 
neous determinations,  according  to  the  in- 
fluencinar  motives  in  each  case.  The  self- 
determining  powers  of  the  will  which  are 
under  the  categorical  control  of  con- 
science, relate  to  those  beings  which  may 
be  affected  by  them,  namely,  ourselves, 
other  finite  beings,  and  God ;  and  oar  duty 
defines  the  riixht  conduct  of  our  will  in  these 
various   relations.*      What   then   is   our 

♦  **  The  ancients  rightly  founded  the  /caAov,  or 
honentmn^  in  the  irpirrov,  or  decorum  ;  that  is,  they 
considfred  an  action  virtuoua  which  was  performed 
in  harmony  with  the  relations  necessary  and  acci- 
dental to  the  agent.'* — Sir  William  Hamilton^  inhU 
Edition  of  Beid,  p.  89. 
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duty  towards  God?  Considering  the 
boundless  relations  in  which  we  are  con- 
nected with  him,  this  must  be  the  first 
and  weightiest  announcement  of  con- 
science in  directing  our  will.  What  do 
we  owe — what  ought  we  to  do^to  him  ? 
Rectitude  consists  in  doing  right  towards 
every  being  with  whom,  m  the  exercise 
of  our  will,  we  are  related  ;  the  chief  and 
essential  element  of  rectitude  or  right- 
doing  will,  therefore,  consist  in  our  con- 
duct towards  God.  If,  then,  he  has  en- 
joined upon  us  a  command  which  it  is  his 
pleasure  we  should  obey,  does  it  not,  upon 
this  showing,  become  essentially  and  in- 
trinsically right  for  us  to  obey,  apart  from 
its  inherent  or  apparent  rectitude  on  other 
grounds,  which  simply  means,  when  in- 
vestigated, that  its  fulfillment  is  discemed 
to  be  beneficial  to  ourselves  and  our  fel- 
low-men ? 

Conscience  announces  what  is  right  to- 
wards God  as  well  as  towards  man  ;  and 
its  most  imperative  sentence  is,  that  man 
should  obey  and  honor  God.  Now  sup- 
pose that  in  the  treatment  of  our  fellow- 
men  we  had  conceived  a  certain  mode  of 
action  to  be  right,  and  God  has  command- 
ed us  to  adopt  a  different  course  of  action ; 
which,  then,  is  right?  Two  momenta 
here  hang  in  opposite  scales  of  the  bal- 
ance— our  conceptions  of  what  we  owe  to 
our  fellow-men,  our  knowledge  of  what 
we  owe  to  God;  which  shall  kick  the 
beam  ?  To  whom,  in  such  a  conflict  of 
obligation,  do  we  confessedly  owe  the 
most  ?  Ought  we  to  give  the  supremacy 
to  our  fellow-men  or  to  God  ?  Let  it  be 
remembered  that  every  such  conviction 
of  our  duty  to  our  fellow-men  is  formed 
upon  our  notions  of  what  will  conduce  to 
their  welfare.  In  the  boldest  expression 
of  this  dilemma,  its  form  accordingly  will 
be :  "  The  welfare  of  man  against  the  will 
of  God."  Such  antagonism  in  reality  is 
impossible;  but  even  if  the    conscience 


were  forced  to  decide  between  these  two 
opposing  principles,  it  were  right  to  obey 
the  will  of  God,  rather  than  consult  the 
welfare  of  man.  Conscience  declares  that 
we  are  bound  by  the  deepest,  the  strong- 
est obligation  to  God — an  obligation  infi- 
nitely greater  than  can  bind  us  to  our 
fellow-men,  or  to  our  seeming  selfish  in- 
terests. The  revealed  will  of  God,  if 
incontestably  proved  to  be  such,  is  au- 
thoritative against  all  other  convictions  of 
duty ;  for  conscience  plainly  asserts  the 
duty  of  obedience  to  God  to  be  the  high- 
est and  over-ruling  duty  of  man. 

We  are  happily  never  forced  into  such 
a  dreadful  dilemma  as  that  we  have  stated 
above ;  for  no  wise  man  will  maintain  hifi 
own  conceptions  of  right-dealing  towards 
his  fellow-men  against  the  clear  assertion 
of  their  wrongmlness  by  God.  He  will 
at  once  admit  that  error  has  crept  into 
his  calculation  of  human  interests,  or 
some  secret  passion  has  jaundiced  the 
eye  of  conscience,  and  he  will  not  asseve- 
rate his  judgment  to  be  right  against 
that  of  God.  But  even  if  he  does,  he 
must  also  judge  it  right  to  obey  the  com- 
mands of  .God;  but  Det  ween  the  contra- 
dictory duties,  the  latter  is  the  most 
urgent  and  inevitable  in  its  claim;  con- 
science declares  the  right  of  God  to  stand 
first. 

We  trust  we  have  fairly  expunged  the 
veto  which  Mr.  Newman  interposed  upon 
the  prosecution  of  any  argument  in  proof 
of  the  inspiration  of  the  Bible,  because  of 
some  d  priori  impossibility  which  he  had 
discovered,  and  which  precluded  the  ne- 
cessity of  any  further  deliberation  or  even 
doubt  on  the  matter.  His  opinions  are 
widely  spread,  and  link  themselves  close- 
ly with  the  most  plausible  objectioDS 
against  biblical  inspiration;  so  that  we 
resolved  to  investigate  them  at  length,  in 
order  to  simplify  our  future  inquiries. 
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PHYSICAL      GEOGRAPHY. 


Our  purpose  in  this  paper  is  to  take  a 
broad  and  comprehensive  view  of  such  of 
the  aspects  ana  phenomena  of  our  planet 
as  are  usually  included  under  the  head  of 
Physical  Geography ;  the  relations  of  land 
and  water,  of  plain  and  mountains,  of 
earth  and  air,  of  heat  and  cold.  But  as 
the  present  is  only  comprehensible  when 
interpreted  by  the  past,  we  propose  to 
take  a  rapid  glance  over  the  probable  his- 
tory of  our  globe  from  the  earliest  times  ; 
indicating  the  general  laws  which  have 
obtained  in  preparing  the  earth  for  its 
present  inhabitants;  and  which  are  still 
m  operation,  slowly  yet  surely  working 
revolutions  which  only  require  lapse  of 
time  to  be  as  mighty  as  those  of  which 
the  traces  are  self-written  on  the  pages  of 
the  earth's  crust. 

One  consideration  must  be  premised. 
The  subsequent  brief  sketch  of  the  devel- 
opment of  a  molten  mass  into  a  life-bear- 
ing world,  must  not  be  undei*stood  as  a 
veritable  history.  However  strong  the 
evidence,  it  is  still  but  inferential.  The 
events  related  must  be  considered  only  as 
a  hypothetical  account^  which  will  serve 
to  explain  present  appearances  —  things 
which  might  or  may  have  happened  in 
the  form  or  succession  mentioned,  consist- 
ently w^ith  observed  facts ;  serving  syn- 
thetically to  bring  such  facts  in  a  more 
graphic  manner  before  the  mind's  eye, 
than  could  be  done  by  any  merely  ana- 
lytic method.  The  reader  will  therefore 
please  to  imagine  before  each  statement, 
some  qualifymg  phrase,  implying  only 
strong  probability  or  theoretical  likeli- 
hood. 

Underlying  all  the  varieties  of  surface 
presented  to  us  by  the  earth,  whenever 
our  investigations  have  penetrated  to  suf- 
ficient depth,  we  find  granite,  the  founda- 
tion of  all  known  rocks.  This  is  a  crys- 
talline structure,  bearing  unmistakable 
evidence  of  having  originally  been  melted. 
Above  this  we  meet  with  certain  other 
rocks,  which  have  without  doubt  been 
formed  by  the  destruction  or  disintegra- 


tion of  this  primary  one,  through  the  me- 
chanical agency  of  water.  Above  these, 
again,  we  find  other  and  still  more  nume- 
rous rocks,  which  have  resulted  from 
these,  as  they  from  the  granite  ;  but  with 
an  important  difference — animal  and  veg- 
etable life  has  appeared ;  and  as  the  water 
has  worn  down  the  solid  matter,  bearing 
it  away  to  form  other  sedimentary  strata, 
these  latter  have  become  the  tombs  of 
such  forms  of  life  as  were  there  present. 
Hence  our  history,  which  for  purposes  of 
illustration  we  may  conceive  thus. 

Long,  long  ages  ago,  during  which  cen- 
turies or  millenniums  may  count  as  units, 
our  globe  existed  as  an  intensely  heated 
or  melted  mass  of  matter,  slowly  cooling 
by  radiation  into  space.  Very  slowly 
cooling ;  for  between  it  and  space  was  a 
thick  vaporous  mass,  preventing  rapid 
radiation.  This  vaporous  mass  contained 
all  the  water  which  now  forms  our  rivers, 
oceans,  and  springs ;  as  well  as  all  that 
exists  in  the  present  atmosphere. 

At  length  a  period  arrived  when  a  crust 
was  formed  over  this  melted  sphere,  of 
uncertain  thickness,  still  inclosing  a  melt- 
ed nucleus,  destined  from  time  to  time  to 
burst  forth  in  volcanic  eruptions ;  and  by 
the  development  of  clastic  gases,  to  break 
in  fragments  superimposed  strata,  or  up- 
heave from  the  depths  of  the  ocean  islands, 
mountains,  or  mighty  continents.  This 
crust  presented  the  rough  and  uneven 
surface  noticed  on  all  scoriae,  mountains 
and  valleys  representing  the  elevations 
and  depressions.  When  the  temperature 
was  still  further  reduced,  so  as  to  admit 
of  the  existence  of  water  in  a  fluid  form 
on  the  surface,  the  vaporous  mass  began 
to  discharge  itself  in  torrents  of  rain  upon 
the  earth — torrents  to  which  the  heaviest 
falls  of  the  Brazils  are  but  as  a  light  sum- 
mer shower.  The  effect  of  these  streams 
of  water,  at  a  high  temperature,  was  to 
grind  and  wear  down  the  edges  and  sub- 
stance of  this  granitic  crust,  carrying  the 
proceeds  into  the  valleys,  where  they 
formed  the  primary  stratified  rocks,  the 
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Gneiss,  the  Micaschist,  and  the  Clay-slate ; 
all  these  being  nothing  more  than  granite 
mechanically  disintegrated,  and  more  or 
less  altered  subsequently  by  pressure  from 
above,  and  perhaps  heat  from  below. 

During  tnis  time  the  valleys  were  par- 
tially filled  up,  and  the  hills  worn  down ; 
and  a  surfjice  of  dry  land  and  water  pro- 
duced, in  general  aspect  of  hill  and  dale, 
not  altogether  unlike  that  which  was  to 
be  hereafter.  There  were  mountains  and 
lakes,  and  continents  and  ocean ;  proba- 
bly at  first  no  rivers  proper.  These  are 
the  drainages  from  districts ;  and  so  long 
as  the  only  exposed  land  was  granite,  we 
can  scarcely  speak  of  drainage.  But,  ever 
and  anon,  the  force  of  the  internal  fire 
changed  the  relative  levels  of  the  sui'fiice ; 
the  bottom  of  the  ocean  was  upheaved, 
and  the  primitive  hill  covered  with  the 
displaced  ocean.  Then  from  the  recently 
formed  strata  began  a  copious  drainage, 
which  settled  itself  into  channels,  as  we 
see  the  water  ooze  from  the  soaked  sand 
on  the  sea-shore,  and  wear  for  itself  chan- 
nels in  its  substance,  when  the  tide  is  re- 
treating. And  thus  were  formed  rivers, 
mighty  torrents  compared  with  which  it 
is  probable  the  Amazon  and  the  Ganges 
would  appear  but  tiny  brooklets.  Of  this 
we  shall  have  occasion  to  give  illustration 
hereafter. 

It  seems  to  have  been  a  blank  world  at 
this  time,  a  world  of  cloud,  and  storm, 
and  chaos ;  no  living  creatures  peopled 
the  w^aters,  no  trace  of  vegetation  soften- 
ed the  hard  and  barren  aspect  of  the  rock. 
But  a  Voice  was  heard,  and  the  earth 
and  the  waters  brought  forth  abundantly. 
The  heavy  rains  ana  the  rushing  waters 
are  still  ceaselessly  eating  away  the  rocks, 
both  the  granite  and  the  primary  strata, 
and  forming  of  them  new  layers  at  the 
bottom  of  the  ocean,  which  will,  by  and 
by,  be  upheaved  to  become  dry  land,  plain 
or  mountain,  as  the  case  may  be ;  but 
these  strata  are  no  longer  the  mere  disin- 
tegi'ation  of  preceding  ones  —  they  con- 
tain the  first  evidences  of  life ;  the  fauna 
and  flora  of  that  ago  are  interred  within 
them,  and  become  the  records  of  the  most 
interesting  and  important  period  in  the 
world's  history. 

The  earliest  organic  remains  with  which 
we  meet  are  those  of  marine  animals ;  even 
the  few  traces  of  vegetable  life  observed 
are  chiefly  of  a  fucoid  nature.  But  al- 
though we  may  safely  aver  that  all  the 
organic  traces  indicate  dearly  the  exist- 


ence of  their  representajive  types,  we  can 
not  argue  conversely  that  those  forms  of 
which  we  find  no  remains  were  actually 
absent  from  this  early  world.  There  may 
have  been  both  land  animals  and  vegeta- 
bles of  a  certain  order,  and  yet  the  physi- 
cal conditions  not  have  been  favorable  to 
their  preservation.  It  is  not  until  after 
the  deposition  of  the  Old  Red  Sandstone, 
that  we  find  unequivocal  marks  of  the  ex- 
istence of  an  extensive  terrestrial  flora; 
nor  is  it  until  a  still  later  period  that  any 
except  very  slight  traces  of  a  terrestrial 
fauna  appear.  The  fossils,  howeyer,  that 
do  appear  in  these  earliest  strata  are  most 
instructive,  and  are  suflicient  of  them- 
selves to  destroy  the  so  called  Lamarck- 
ian  or  "  development"  hypothesis,  so  in- 
geniously brought  forward  in  the  Vesti- 
ges  of  Creation.  For  in  them  we  find 
representatives  of  all  the  four  great  divi- 
sions of  the  animal  kingdom — the  Radiata, 
the  Mollusca,  the  Articulata,  and  the 
Vertebrata.  These  last  were  only  repre- 
sented by  fishes ;  but  by  fishes  of  so  high 
an  order,  as  to  be  perfectly  conclusive  on 
the  point  in  question ;  as  is  fully  and  ela- 
borately demonstrated  by  Hugh  Miller,  in 
the  Footprints  of  the  Creator. 

During  all  the  past  history  of  the  earth, 
the  general  law  attached  to  the  solid  parts 
of  the  structure  seems  to  have  been,  that 
they  should  alternately  form  part  of  the 
sea-bottom  and  the  dry  land.  Immeoae 
thicknesses  of  strata  were  formed  at  the 
bottom  of  lakes,  or  seas,  or  in  the  huge 
deltas  of  rivers,  consisting  of  the  debris  of 
the  then  existing  land,  and  the  remains  of 
the  animals  and  vegetables  that  dwelt  on 
land  and  in  water.  Then  by  the  expan- 
sion of  the  elastic  gases  underneath  the 
earth's  crust,  these  strata  were  upheaved 
to  form  dry  land,  and  the  displaced  wa- 
ters overflow  the  previous  earth.  This, 
in  its  turn,  was  covered  with  fresh  depo- 
sits similarly  fonned,  in  time  to  be  again 
raised  and  depressed.  All  these  strata 
were  originally  deposited  horizontally; 
but  owing  to  the  forces  mentioned,  they 
have  been  repeatedly  broken  across  in 
every  direction,  and  displaced  and  even 
inverted  ;  so  that  diflerent  strata  of  great 
thickness  have  been  found  superimposed 
on  each  other  in  exactly  the  reverse  order 
to  that  m  which  they  were  originally 
formed.  Had  it  not  been  for  this  con- 
stant disruption  of  the  successive  strata, 
our  knowledge  of  the  eai'th's  struotare 
must  have  been  almost  exclusively  con* 
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fined  to  the  last  deposited  strata,  and  of 
the  earlier  history  we  could  have  known 
nothing.  The  coal-fields,  which  now  play 
so  important  a  part  in  man's  history, 
would,  but  for  this  law,  have  been  as  ut- 
terly unknown  to  us  as  though  they  were 
hid  at  the  very  center  of  the  earth.  Thus 
it  is,  also,  that  our  mountains  generally 
possess  an  apex  of  granite,  or  some  pn- 
mary  rock ;  having  been  formed  by  the 
fracture  of  a  mass  of  strata,  and  the  up- 
tilting  of  the  central  broken  part ;  whilst 
the  sides — ^always  one,  sometimes  both — 
present,  as  we  recede  from  the  apex,  the 
oroken  ends  of  the  original  strata,  at  dif- 
ferent degrees  of  inclination ;  and  at  the 
base  usually  a  more  or  less  horizontal 
layer,  deposited  after  the  elevation  of  the 
mountain.  By  this  we  are  enabled  to 
state  with  some  precision,  the  relative 
ages  of  mountains,  as  their  elevation  dates 
from  a  period  between  the  depositions  of 
those  strata  that  are  tilted  up  at  an  angle 
to  the  horizon,  and  those  that  are  found 
horizontally  at  or  near  the  base.  By 
this  means  we  leara  that  some  of  our 
comparatively  insignificant  British  hills 
wefe  grown  old  in  centuries  long  before 
the  giant  Alps  and  Himalayas  were  up- 
heaved from  the  depths  of  the  ocean. 

We  can  not  follow,  step  by  step,  the 
geological  history  of  our  planet ;  a  history 
composed  of  vastly  extended  periods,  eacn 
with  its  own  special  characteristics,  and 
its  own  flora  and  fauna ;  generallv  sepa- 
rated from  each  other  by  broad  Imes  of 
demarkation,  and  by  the  almost  total  ex- 
tinction, at  the  close  of  each  era,  of  their 
respective  organic  species — ^the  types  be- 
ing preserved,  but  the  special  forms  disap- 
pearing entirely.  We  will  briefly  glance 
at  a  few  imaginary  scenes,  suggested  by 
the  geological  phenomena  of  our  own 
islands  and  neighboring  latitudes. 

We  are  standing  on  a  barren  coast  of 
the  Palaeozoic  epoch ;  the  surf  is  breaking 
over  reefs  and  low  islands  of  coral,  afi 
around  and  upon  which  innumerable  po- 
lyps are  toiling,  age  after  age,  preparing 
immense  masses  ot  limestone  for  our  fh- 
ture  hills.  The  sea  is  "peopled  with 
countless  myriads  of  those  unsightly  ani- 
mals, the  tnlobites,  swimming  near  the 
surface  of  the  water  with  their  backs 
downward,  looking  out  constantly,  and 
sinking  at  the  slightest  approach  of  dan- 
ger from  beneath ;  while  the  remains  of 
successive  generations  of  these  creatures, 
mixed  with  mud  and  sand,  are  rapidly 
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forming  beds  of  great  extent."  *  The  cri- 
noids,  or  stone-flowers,  rival  in  beauty  the 
sea-anemonies  of  our  own  coasts ;  the  hard 
rocks  are  covered  over  with  Brachiopods 
and  a  few  Conchifera.  But  the  dominant 
race  is  that  of  the  Cephalopods,  allied  to 
our  cuttle-fishes — the  "  loras  and  tyrants 
of  that  creation ;"  some  of  them  probably 
of  dimensions  formidable  enough,  singly 
or  combined,  to  inspire  terror  in  the  fero- 
cious shark-like  fishes  which  are  here  and 
there  to  be  seen,  though  not  in  great 
numbers,  f 

Many  ages  have  passed  away,  and  we 
have  a  widely  difierent  scene  to  contem- 
plate. Our  latitudes  of  the  northern 
hemisphere  present  a  great  ocean  studded 
with  islands,  large  and  small,  from  which 
the  waters  reach  perhaps  to  the  poles. 
There  has  been  a  deposition  previously 
of  the  Old  Red  Sandstone ;  this  has  been 
built  upon  by  fresh  multitudes  of  polyps, 
and  the  whole  has  been  broken  up  by 
internal  agencies  into  shallow  basins,  the 
broken  ridges  of  which  form  the  islands. 
These  are  clothed  to  the  water's  edge  with 
a  dense  tropical  vegetation,  among  which 
are  prominently  visible  the  lofty,  wide- 
spreading  Lepidodendron,  the  elegant 
tapering  Sigillaria,  gigantic  tree-ferns, 
with  innumerable  pines  and  firs,  "  all 
girt  round  with  creepers  and  parasitic 
plants,  climbing  to  the  topmost  branches 
of  the  loftiest  among  them,  and  enlivening, 
by  the  bright  and  vivid  colors  of  their 
flowers,  the  dark  and  gloomy  character 
of  the  great  masses  of  vegetation  ."J  It 
would  almost  appear  as  though  the  ener- 
gies of  nature  were  monopolized  by  the 
vegetable  creation,  for  terrestrial  animal 
life  is  scarce.  The  dense  forests  are  silent 
and  still ;  no  birds  are  flitting  from  tree 
to  tree ;  we  see  nothing  of  quadmped  or 
reptile ;  only  a  few  insects  appear  to  tes 
tify  that  all  animal  life  is  not  absent ;  the 
sea,  however,  is  abundantly  peopled. 
Heavy  rains  fell,  and  the  streams  rushing 
violently  down  the  steep  hills  carried 
away  the  leaves,  branchesy  and  trunks  of 
the  trees  into  the  neighboring  bays. 
Here  they  accumulated  age  after  age, 
undergoing  chemical  changes  from  bitu- 
minous springs  and  other  agencies,  pressed 
upon  heavily  by  superincumbent  deposits, 
till  finally  they  were  converted  into  what 


*  Professor  Ansted**  fltoeinatiiig  work,  PiHwt- 
eigne  Sketehee  of  Oreaiitm^ 

t  Hugh  Millec  %  Ansted 
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now  constitntcs  the  exhaustless  riches  of 
our  coal-mines.  Dr.  Backland  mentions 
some  remarkable  instances  of  the  persist- 
ence of  these  forms  of  vegetation  tracea- 
ble in  the  coal :  "  But  the  finest  example, 
is  that  of  the  coal-mines  of  Bohemia.  The 
most  elaborate  imitations  of  living  foU&se 
bear  no  comparison  with  the  beautifal 
profusion  of  extinct  vegetable  forms  with 
which  the  galleries  of  these  coal-mines  are 
overhung.  The  roof  is  covered  as  with  a 
canopy  of  gorgeous  tapestry,  enriched 
with  festoons  of  most  graceful  foliage, 
flung  in  wild,  irregular  profusion  over 
every  portion  of  its  surface.  The  specta- 
tor feels  himself*  transported,  as  if  by  en- 
chantment, into  the  forests  of  another 
world ;  he  beholds  trees,  of  forms  and 
character  now  imknown  upon  the  surfece 
of  the  earth,  presented  to  his  senses  almost 
in  the  vigor  of  their  primeval  life  —  their 
scaly  stems  and  bending  branches,  with 
their  delicate  apparatus  of  foliage,  are  all 
spread  forth  before  him,  little  impaired 
by  the  lapse  of  countless  ages,  and  bearing 
faithful  records  of  extinct  systems  of  vege- 
tation, which  began  and  terminated  in 
times  of  which  these  relics  are  the  infallible 
historians." 

During  this,  the  Carboniferous  period, 
there  seems  to  have  been  a  very  striking 
similarity  betw^een  the  then  vegetation 
and  that  of  Australia  now.  There  are 
likewise  many  circumstances  which  show 
that  our  climate  was  then  very  like  the 
present  tropical  one.  For  long  ages  after 
this,  animals  lived  in  these  latitudes  which 
seem  of  necessity  to  require  a  much 
warmer  temperature  than  that  which  we 
now  possess. 

The  close  of  the  coal  deposit  was  proba- 
bly owing  to  the  disappearance  of  the 
wooded  islands  wliich  originated  it,  for 
above  it  we  find  strata  such  as  would  re- 
sult from  the  disintesjration  of  soil  and 
rock,  namely,  sandstone  and  marl.  All 
this  then  disa{)peared  into  the  sea,  and 
once  more  the  coral  pol>'ps  began  their 
labors,  and  covered  up  all  the  previous 
deposits  with  the  magnesian  limestone 
about  three  hundred  feet  thick.* 

♦  CorcU  Polyps. — ^Imagine  the  many  processes 
which  roan  would  have  to  go  through,  if  he  were 
compelled  to  build  a  breakwater  for  fifty  miles 
along  a  rough  and  stormy  coast.  What  prepara- 
tion !  what  acts  of  parliament !  what  devices  for 
funds  I  what  consultation  liow  to  do  it !  what  fail- 
ures and  disappointmoBts  I  Yet,  in  defiance  of 
the  fiercest  storms,  these  polyps,  wiUiont  line  or 


But  leaving  the  Transition  and  Carbon- 
iferous epoch,  let  us  turn  to  another  scene, 
belonging  to  the  Secondary  period — a 
pei-iod  of  fierce  perpetual  warfare  in  wa- 
ter, air,  earth,  and  mud,  chiefly  by  reptile 
tribes.  Other  animals  did  exist  —  fish, 
fowl,  and  quadruped ;  but  all  are  repre- 
sented, and  almost,  as  it  were,  superseded, 
by  the  predominance  of  reptiles.  Oar 
scene  lies  on  the  border  of  the  delta  of 
some  mighty  river  of  those  times;  the 
tide  is  low,  and  an  interminable  waste  of 
mud  and  shallow  pools  contrasts  strongly 
with  the  rich  and  luxuriant  vegetation  of 
the  tropical  forest,  wliich  fringes  to  the 
very  edge  the  expanse  of  waters,  or  with 
the  gorgeous  colors  of  the  prairie  beyond. 
The  burning  sun  is  high  in  the  heavens, 
and  there  is  a  truce — au  is  still,  the  silence 
unbroken,  save  by  the  monotonous  hum 
of  insect  life.  Geckos  and  lizards  are 
lying  motionless,  and  with  open  mouth, 
on  every  rock  and  stone,  inhaling,  as 
Humboldt  says,  the  heated  air  with  ecsta- 
sy. Some  largo  trees  are  lying  in  the 
water,  where  they  have  been  cast  by  the 
last  hurricane ;  and,  side  by  side  with 
them,  we  see  the  hylsBosaurus,  scarcely 
distinguishable  from  the  gnarled  and 
knotted  trunk.  Innumerable  creatures — 
the  crocodiles,  the  gavials,  and  alligators 
of  that  day  —  are  lying  half-buried  in  the 
hardening  and  cracking  mud ;  but  all  are 
at  rest,  taking  their  siesta,  after  the'  ardu- 
ous morning.  A  little  longer,  and  the 
sun  begins  to  decline ;  the  tide  rises,  and 
all  is  life  again.  Strange  winged  reptiles 
are  flitting  every  where  in  the  air,  now 
pursuing  the  dragon-flies  and  brightly- 
colored  beetles  and  insects  in  the  air,  and 
anon  folding  their  wings,  and  running 
swiftly  upon  the  earth  after  the  few  smau 
marsupial  rats,  which  are  scudding  along 
the  edge  of  the  forest,  vainly  trying  to 
escape  by  penetrating  its  rank  underwood. 
The  sharks  in  the  water,  and  the  croco- 
diles in  the  mud,  each  rouse  themselves  to 
seek  their  evening  meal ;  but,  dreadful  as 
they  are  now,  they  were  by  no  means  the 

compass,  have  built  up  barrier  reefs  in  Kew-Ga]«- 
donia,  four  hundred  mues  in  length ;  on  the  north- 
east coast  of  Australia,  one  thousand  miles;  and 
about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  broad  and  one  hundred 
and  fifty  feet  deep.  In  many  parts  of  the  FaeUle 
-whole  groups  of  islands  are  entirely  due  to  their 
labors — the  Maladives  and  the  Lacoadires  are  al- 
together coral — from  Duff  Island  to  Disappoint- 
ment Island,  as  related  by  Kotzebne,  the  natlTea 
traverse  reefs  dx  hundred  mUes  in  length,  ptwing 
from  one  to  the  other. 
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lords  paramonnt  in  those  times.  A  strange 
sound  is  heard  in  the  forest,  and  the 
mighty  trees  shake  and  wave  like  reeds 
in  a  brake ;  the  earth  groans  beneath  the 
tread  of  a  monstrous  beast,  which  is 
ci'ashing  its  resistless  way  to  the  shore. 
It  is  a  reptile  still — the  megalosaurus  — 
mach  taller  and  larger  than  the  largest 
elephant.  Woe  to  the  unlucky  alligator 
or  crocodile  that  is  slow  in  escaping  to 
the  deeper  waters !  It  is  but  a  mouthful 
to  this  rapacious  brute  -^  a  minute's  sleep 
purchased  at  the  price  of  death.  But 
meantime  the  rest  of  the  tribe  have 
reached  the  waters,  where  a  still  livelier 
scene  is  in  progress.  There  the  plesiosau- 
rus  lies  wait,  with  its  long  and  powerfnl 
neck,  its  sharp  beak,  and  its  strong  pad- 
dles. There  the  huge  white  shark  is  also 
in  waiting,  and  amongst  these  come  the 
crocodiles  —  some  of  which  fall  a  prey  at 
once.  VcB  victis  !  woe  to  the  conquered, 
is  the  watchword  here  —  it  is  no  war  for 
principle,  but  for  supper  —  and  the  plesio- 
saurus  gorges  itself  with  the  gavial,  with 
as  little  compunction  as  though  it  was  not 
a  reptile  and  a  brother.  But  from  the 
neighboring  deep  water,  retributive  justice 
is  glaring  upon  him  with  eyes  half  a  yard 
in  diameter.  It  is  the  ichthyosaurus,  the 
fish  lizard,  from  which  there  is  no  escape, 
even  for  the  monstrous  plesiosaurus. 
With  one  swoop  of  his  enormous  tail  he 
is  upon  him,  and  this  race  not  being  par- 
ticular as  to  the  size  of  the  mouthful,  he 
and  his  just  swallowed  prey  are  engulfed 
at  once. 

**  See,  late  awaked,  he  rears  him  from  the  floods, 
And  stretching  forth  his  stature  to  the  clouds, 
Writhes  in  the  sun  aloft  his  scaly  hight, 
And  strikes  the  distant  hills  with  transient 

light 
Far  round  are  fatal  damps  of  terror  spread, 
The  mighty  fear,  nor  blush  to  own  their  dread. 
Large  is  his  front,  and  when  his  burnished  eyes 
Lift  their  broad  lids,  the  morning  seems  to 

nse. 

In  addition  to  all  these,  on  our  own  coasts 
might  have  been  seen  a  reptile  of  the  frog 
kind,  the  labyrinthodon,  large  as  a  rhino- 
ceros, which  has  handed  down  the  fact 
of  its  huge  existence  to  us,  not  only  by 
bones,  but  by  leaving  its  ponderous  foot- 
prints on  our  ancient  sands — and  another, 
somewhat  like  a  kangaroo,  has  lefl  not 
only  its  footmarks,  but  the  trace  of  its 
tidl,  as  it  trailed  after  it. 

We  complete  our  remarks  on  the  past 
history  of  the  earth  by  one  more  glance 


into  the  phenomena  of  the  Tertiary  epoch. 
Between  this  and  the  past,  there  has  been 
a  period  of  terrible  disturbance  of  the  ex- 
isting relations  of  land  and  water,  and 
every  living  species  has  disappeared.  The 
types  remain,  but  not  one  species  of 
the  Secondary  epoch  survives  in  the  Ter- 
tiary. Fish  and  reptiles  still  exist,  but  de- 
teriorated in  importance.  Now  it  is  that 
the  mighty  race  of  Quadrupeds  proper 
appear.  Terrible  and  fierce  creatures 
they  were.  The  hyjena,  the  bear  —  of 
what  size  may  be  judged  from  the  teeth, 
five  inches  long  —  the  tiger,  large  as 
the  largest  of  Bengal  —  all  lived  in  our 
own  island  at  this  time.  Their  dens 
are  constantly  found  in  recent  strata, 
strewn  with  the  gnawed  bones  of  their 
prey,  amidst  which  they  have  finally  lain 
down  to  die.  Then  the  elephant,  the 
mammoth,  and  the  mastodon,  roamed  the 
plains  and  forests  of  our  latitudes ;  there 
the  lonely  tapir  hid  itself  from  its  kind. 
But  there  were  others  of  much  vaster  size 
than  any  now  extant.  The  proportions 
of  one  or  two  of  them  are  worth  a  mo- 
ment's notice.  But  first,  as  to  their 
names.  It  does  not  seem  that  they  have 
been  very  respectfully  treated  by  men  of 
science.  Megatherium  means  "  groat 
brute ;"  Palaeotherium,  "  old  brute  ;"  and 
Deinotherium,  "terrible  brute."  This 
last  name  is  apt  enough.  Imagine  an  ele- 
phant-like creature,  twenty  feet  in  length, 
perhaps  twelve  feet  in  hight,  and  robust 
in  proportion,  with  two  enormous  tusks 
curving  downward  from  the  under-jaw. 
Dr.  Young's  paraphrase  on  part  of  the 
Book  of  Job  gives  some  idea  of  his 
vastness : 

"  Earth  sinks  beneath  him  as  he  moves  along 
To  seek  the  herbs  and  minsle  with  the  throng. 
See  with  whajt  strength  his  hardened  loins 

are  bound. 
All  over  proof  and  shut  against  a  wound  ; 
How  like  a  mountain  cedar  moves  his  tail, 
Nor  can  his  complicated  sinews  fail. 
His  eye  drinks  Jordan  up:  when  fired  with 

drought 
He  trusts  to  turn  its  current  down  his  throat, 
In  lessened  waves  it  creeps  along  the  plain, 
He  sinks  a  river  and  he  thirsts  again." 

The  Megatherium  was  a  representative 
of  the  tribe  now  known  as  the  Sloths. 
Had  one  of  them  and  the  largest  known 
elephant  taken  a  walk  together,  they 
would  have  appeared  in  about  the  same 
proportion  as  a  Thames  street  dray-horse 
and  a  Shetland  pony.     The  monstroos 
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pillars  which  suppoited  the  body  were 
like  forest-trees,  and  were  three  times  the 
thickness  of  the  largest  elephant's;  the 
width  across  the  loins  was  about  six  feet. 
The  print  of  the  fore-foot  was  about  a 
yard  long  and  twelve  inches  wide ;  that 
of  the  hind-foot  about  half  as  large  again. 
The  feet  were  furnished  with  claws  ten 
inches  in  length,  and  about  twelve  inches  in 
circumference  at  the  root.  Its  tail  was 
five  or  six  feet  in  circumference.  Its 
mode  of  living  was  to  tear  up  large  trees 
by  the  roots,  and  strip  them  of  leaves  and 
radicles — trees  so  large,  sometimes,  as  by 
their  fall  to  crush  the  skull  even  of  this 
gigantic  brute.  It  was  very  slow  in 
motion ;  but  little  need  had  it  of  speed, 
when,  for  defense  against  its  enemies,  it 
had  a  coat  of  mail  an  inch  thick,  probably 
ball-proof;  and  with  one  tread  oi  the  foot, 
or  one  lash  of  its  tail,  it  could  kill  the 
largest  puma  or  tiger. 

Such  were  the  giant  races  which  direct- 
ly preceded  the  advent  of  man ;  and  so 
was  the  earth  finished.  The  solemn  old 
forests  and  the  luxuriant  plains  were 
bearing  silent  testimony  to  the  completed 
harmony  of  creation,  the  sea  had  taKen  up 
I  the  theme  of  its  everlasting  fugue,  and  in 
i  the  evening  Man  walked  in  the  garden  of 
Eden. 

Our  globe,  as  at  present  constituted, 
has  a  surface  of  about  197  millions  of 
square  miles,  of  which  145  millions  are 
covered  by  the  waters  of  the  ocean.  The 
whole  IS  surrounded  by  an  atmosphere  of 
elastic  gases  of  uncertain  extent ;  this 
having  been  variously  estimated  at  from 
40  to  100  miles  in  altitude.  All  these,  the 
land,  the  water,  and  the  air,  present  phe- 
nomena of  great  interest.  We  commence 
with  the  land. 

The  whole  amount  of  land  is  estimated 
at  about  51^  millions  of  square  British 
statute  miles,  of  which  more  than  three 
fourths  lie  north  of  the  equator.  Of  its 
farther  superficial  distribution  it  is  not 
necessary  to  say  much,  as  there  is  no 
known  reason  why  it  should  be  thus  and 
not  otherwise.  Much  the  greater  part  of 
the  land  is  on  one  side  of  the  earth,  the 
other  being  occupied  in  great  measure  by 
the  Pacific  Ocean,  and  a  portion  of  Aus- 
tralia and  Patagonia.  One  note-worthy 
fact  may  be  mentioned  with  regard  to  the 
southern  terminations  of  the  various  sec- 
tions of  land — ^namely,  the  tendency  to  a 
pyramidal  form,  as  in  Africa,  Australia, 
New-Zealand,  and  Sonth- America ;  also  in 


the  peninsulas  of  Arabia,  Hindostan,  Ma- 
lacca, and  California.  The  reason  for 
this  is  not  apparent ;  yet  the  fact  would 
appear  to  be  in  some  respect  significant, 
since  this  pyramidal  contour  appears  in 
almost  every  instance  to  be  prolonged 
into  the  ocean. 

The  amount  of  indentation  of  the  coast- 
line has  an  important  bearing  upon  civili- 
zation, the  two  being  almost  in  a  constant 
direct  ratio ;  except  where,  as  in  the  Icy 
Ocean,  other  unfavorable  influences  inter- 
vene. The  western  coast  of  Europe  is 
the  most  frequently  and  deeply  indented, 
and  the  best  of  any  on  the  globe  adapted 
to  the  free  communion,  the  wandering 
habits,  and  the  conunercial  enterprise  of 
man ;  contrasting  strongly,  in  these  re- 
spects, with  the  shores  of  Africa  and  the 
greater  part  of  South- America. 

Of  the  above-mentioned  expanse  of 
lands,  vast  portions  are  by  variona  causes 
rendered  unfit  for  the  dwelling  of  man ; 
in  some  the  climate  and  soil  are  hopeless- 
ly unproductive ;  in  others,  the  very  en- 
ergy of  nature's  operations  exclude  man ; 
some  parts  are  under  perpetual  ice  or 
snow ;  some  constitute  the  summits  of 
inaccessible  mountains.  Let  ns  riance 
first  at  the  condition  of  some  oi  our 
plains ;  by  which  we  mean  tracts  of  land 
not  much  elevated  above  the  searlevel,  that 
is,  from  200  to  1200  feet. 

From  the  Altai  to  the  Ural  Mountains, 
occupying  all  the  low  lands  of  Siberia, 
stretch  vast  plains  or  steppes^  which,  from 
their  physical  conditions,  present  insnr* 
mountable  barriers  to  progress  and  civili- 
zation. In  winter  fearfm  storms  rUge, 
and  the  "  dry  snow  is  driven  by  the  gale 
with  a  violence  which  neither  man  nor 
animal  can  resist,  while  the  sky  remidns 
clear,  and  the  sun  shines  cold  and  bright 
above."*  In  summer  no  rain  fertilizes  the 
parched  soil,  no  dew  refreshes  it;  half 
shaded  by  a  fiery  haze,  the  sun  rises  and 
sets  like  a  globe  of  molten  brass ;  Death 
and  Desolation  alone  reign,  and  reign 
triumphant.  The  greater  portion  of  the 
seven  millions  of  square  miles  occupied  by 
these  plains  is  hopelessly  barren. 

The  great  African  desert  of  Sahara  oo^ 
cupies  two  and  a  half  millions  of  square 
miles ;  it  is  part  of  the  bed  of  an  ocean, 
which,  at  a  comparatively  recent  period; 
separated  Africa  completely  from  both 
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Europe  and  Asia.  Except  the  oases^  it  is 
also  hopelessly  barren.  On  its  intermin- 
able sands  and  rocks  no  animal  is  seen  or 
heard — ^no  tree  or  shrub  seen  for  days  of 
travel.  **In  the  glare  of  noon,  the  air 
quivers  with  the  heat  reflected  from  the 
red  sand,  and  the  night  is  chilly,  under 
the  clear  sky,  sparkling  with  its  hosts  of 
stars."* 

A  bar,  not  less  effectual  than  these,  to 
intercourse  and  civilization,  is  found  in 
the  widely  diverse  condition  of  the  plains 
of  the  New  World.  The  exuberance  of 
Nature's  productions  is  here  as  potent  a 
barrier  as  the  gloomy  sterility  of  Africa 
or  Siberia.  We  venture  no  sketch  of  our 
own  of  the  Llanos,  the  Pampas,  and  the 
Silvas  of  North  and  South- America,  but 
refer  the  reader  to  the  gorgeous  descrip- 
tions of  Baron  Humboldt  in  his  Aspects 
of  Nature.  We  can  not  refrain,  how- 
ever, from  quoting  at  length  the  following 
passage,  from  Mr.  Buckle's  distort/  of 
Civilization  in  JSnglandi^  indicating  in 
glowing  colors  the  obstacles  which  the 
prodigality  of  Nature  may  oppose  to  the 
progress  of  man.  "  Brazil,  which  is  near- 
ly as  large  as  the  whole  of  Europe,  is 
covered  with  a  vegetation  of  incredible 
profusion.  Indeed,  so  rank  and  luxuriant 
is  the  growth,  that  Nature  seems  to  riot 
m  the  very  wantonness  of  power.  A 
great  part  of  this  immense  country  is  fill- 
ed with  dense  and  tangled  forests,  whose 
noble  trees,  blossoming  in  unrivaled 
beauty,  and  exquisite  with  a  thousand 
hues,  throw  out  their  pi-oduce  in  endless 
prodigality.  On  their  summit  are  perched 
oirds  of  gorgeous  plumage,  which  nestle 
in  their  dark  and  lofty  recesses.  Below, 
their  base  and  trunks  are  crowned  with 
brushwood,  creeping  plants,  innumerable 
parasites,  all  swarming  with  life.  There, 
too,  are  myriads  of  insects  of  every  vari- 
ety ;  reptiles  of  strange  and  singular  form  ; 
serpents  and  lizards,  spotted  with  deadly 
beauty ;  all  of  which  find  means  of  exist- 
ence in  this  vast  workshop  and  repository 
of  Nature.  And,  that  nothing  may  be 
wanting  to  this  land  of  marvels,  the  for- 
ests are  skirted  by  enormous  meadows, 
which,  reeking  with  heat  and  moisture, 
supply  nourishment  to  countless  herds  of 
wild  cattle,  that  browse  and  fatten  on  the 
herbage ;  while  the  adjoining  plains,  rich 
in  another  form  of  life,  are  the  chosen 
abode  of  the  subtlest  and  most  ferocious 

*  Op.  cit 


animals,  which  prey  on  each  other,  but 
which  it  might  almost  seem  no  human 

power  can  hope  to  extirpate 

But  amid  this  pomp  and  splendor  of 
Nature,  no  place  is  left  for  man.  He  is 
reduced  to  msimificance  by  the  majesty 
with  which  he  is  surrounded.  The  forces 
that  oppose  him  are  so  formidable,  that 
he  has  never  been  able  to  make  head- 
against  them,  never  able  to  rally  against 
their  accumulated  pressure.  The  whole 
of  Brazil,  notwithstanding  its  immense 
apparent  advantages,  has  always  remain- 
ed entirely  uncivilized;  its  inhabitants 
wandering  savages,  incompetent  to  resist 
those  obstacles  which  the  very  bounty  of 

Nature  had  put  in  their  way In 

their  country,  the  physical  causes  are  bo 
active,  and  do  their  work  on  a  scale  of 
such  unrivaled  magnitude,  that  it  has 
hitherto  been  found  impossible  to  escape 
from  the  effects  of  their  united  action. 
The  progress  of  agriculture  is  stopped  by 
impassable  forests,  and  the  harvests  are 
destroyed  by  innumerable  insects.  The 
mountains  are  too  high  to  scale,  the  rivers 
too  wide  to  bridge ;  every  thing  is  con- 
trived to  repress  the  human  mind,  and 
keep  back  its  rising  ambition.  It  is  thus 
that  the  energies  of  Nature  have  hamper- 
ed the  spirit  of  man.  And  the  mmd, 
cowed  by  the  unequal  struggle,  has  not 
only  been  unable  to  advance,  but,  without 
foreign  aid,  it  would  undoubtedly  have 

receded Brazil,  the  country  where, 

of  all  others,  physical  resources  are  most 
powerful,  where  both  vegetables  and  an- 
imals are  most  abundant,  where  the  soil  is 
watered  by  the  noblest  rivers,  and  the 
coast  studded  by  the  finest  harbors — this 
immense  territory,  which  is  more  than 
twelve  times  the  size  of  France,  contains 
a  population  not  exceeding  six  millions 
of  people."  Professor  Ansted  adds  to 
this  his  testimony  to  the  effect  that  the 
native  Indians  seem  irredeemable,  and 
sunk  in  the  most  wretched  barbarism; 
and  that  there  appears  no  prospect  what- 
ever of  any  improvement  in  the  district, 
since  man  can  find  no  spot  on  which  to 
commence  its  operations. 

Leaving  the  plains,  we  find  both  old 
and  new  worlds  traversed  by  broad  bands 
of  high  ground,  or  plateaux^  ranging  from 
4000  to  17,000  feet  above  the  sea-level. 
It  is  upon  these  that  the  loftiest  moun* 
tains,  for  the  most  part,  arise ;  the  moan- 
tains  appearing  to  be  the  result  of  the  cul- 
mination of  the  forces  which  have  eleTated 
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the  BurroundiDg  district.    When  the  crust 
of  the  earth  has  not  only  been  elevated 
conically,  but  has  given  way,  so  as  to  give 
exit  to  the  fire  and  elastic  vapors  beneath, 
we   have  volcanic  mountains :    thus  the 
table-land  of  Quito  is  bounded  by  a  range 
of  the  mightiest  volcanoes  of  the  world. 
These  plateaux  or  table-lands  present  all 
possible  varieties  of  fertility  and  barren- 
ness— consequently,  every  conceivable  re- 
lation to  civilization.    Perhaps  the  one 
which  exercises  the  most  important  influ- 
ence on  mankind  is  a  vast  plateau  crossing 
the  whole  of  Europe  and  Asia,  from  the 
Atlantic  to  the  Pacific.    Commencing  in 
the  center  of  Spain,  where  the  elevation 
(about  3000  feet)  is  less  remarkable  than 
the  extent,  (about  100,000  sq.  miles,)  it  is 
continued  at  a  still  lower  level,  through 
the  south    of  France ;    but    begins    to 
assume  more  of  the  proper  character  of  a 
plateau  near  the  Balkan  range  of  moun- 
tains, after  having  crossed  Europe.    From 
this  point  is  continued  through  Armenia, 
Persia,  Thibet,  and  China  to  the  Pacific 
The  eastern  portion  —  that  is,  from  the 
shores  of  Asia  Minor  to  the  right  bank  of 
the   Indus  —  covers   an   area   of  about 
1,700,000  sq.  miles,  and  varies  from  4000 
to   7000  feet  above  the  sea-level.    The 
western  portion  is  much  more  remarkable, 
both  for  extent  and  hight,  being  in  some 
parts  2000  miles  in  breadth,  and  attaining 
an  elevation  of  17,000  feet.    From  these 
parts  project  the  huge  mountains  of  the 
Himalaya,  some  of  whose  peaks  are  above 
28,000  leet  in  hight.    Man  finds  a  place 
for  himself  and  even  cultivates  the  soil  in 
some  parts  of  Thibet  at  an  elevation  of 
12,000  or  13,000  feet :  the  mean  elevation 
of  this  country  is  about  11,500  feet. 

The  mountain-chains  of  the  world  are 
too  complex  a  subject  to  admit  of  full 
investigation ;  we  can  but  briefly  allude 
to  them.  Properly  speaking,  there  are 
but  two  great  systems  of  mountains — one 
in  each  section  of  the  globe ;  though  the 
subsidiary  systems  often  attain  such  im- 
portance as  to  appear  deserving  of  inde- 
pendent consideration.  The  mountains 
of  the  Old  World  may  be  described  as 
commencing  with  the  Atlas  range  in 
Africa  and  the  Pyrenees  in  Europe  — 
continued  eastward,  by  lower  land,  to  join 
the  western  termination  of  the  ^ps, 
which  culminate  in  Mont  Blanc  and 
Monte  Kosa,  (nearly  16,000  feet  high,) 
and  send  off  spurs  or  processes,  of  whicu 
the  Appenines  and  the  mountains  of  Dal- 


matia  are  the  most  important.  These 
ranges  are  continued  through  the  Carpa- 
thians, the  Taurus,  and  Anti-taurus,  into 
Asia  and  unite  the  European  system  with 
the  gigantic  Himalayas,  which  culminate 
in  the  peak  of  l)hawalaghiri,  above 
28,000  feet  above  the  sea-level.  Hum- 
boldt considers  it  probable,  that  between 
the  Himalaya  and  the  Altai  mountains 
other  peaks  exist,  as  much  higher  than 
Dhawalaghiri  as  this  is  higher  than  the 
Andes. 

The  great  mountain  system  of  the  New 
World  runs,  in  a  southerly  direction,  along 
the  whole  western  edge  of  the  two  Ame- 
ricas, nearly  from  one  Arctic  ocean  to  the 
other.  The  hight  attained  is  not  so  great 
as  in  those  of  tne  Old  World,  nor  is  the 
general  bulk  so  vast,  there  appearing  to 
be  some  relation  between  the  hight  of 
mountains  and  the  actual  expanse  of  the 
continent  on  which  they  exist.  Some  of 
the  peaks,  however,  attain  an  elevation  of 
25,000  feet.  The  whole  range  is  chiefly 
remarkable  for  its  volcanic  character,  and 
the  connection  that  appears  to  exist 
between  very  distant  points  of  the  course, 
as  marked  by  the  phenomena  of  the 
eruptions. 

But,  leaving  the  dry  land  after  this  cur- 
sory survey,  we  must  turn  our  attention  to 
the  phenomena  of  the  ocean  —  the  ooean^ 
for  it  is  all  one  and  continuous,  though 
known  by  various  names  for  the  sake  of 
descnption.  Above  three  fourths  of  the 
earth^s  surface  are  covered  by  it,  and  its 
distribution  has  been  already  partly 
noticed.  The  bottom  of  the  ocean  would 
present  an  aspect  as  irregular  as  the  land, 
could  we  investigate  it,  with  its  low  land, 
its  plateaux^  and  its  mountains.  The 
depth  varies  greatly.  Over  a  great  part 
of  the  German  Ocean  it  does  not  exceed 
100  feet;  whilst  in  latitude  Ib"^  3'  S.  and 
longitude  23«>  14'  W.,  a  lino  of  27,600 
feet  (nearly  the  length  of  the  bight  of 
Dhawalaghiri)  found  no  bottom :  450 
miles  west  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  Sir 
James  Ross  found  the  depth  of  the 
Atlantic  to  be  16,062  feet,  332  feet  more 
than  the  hight  of  Mont  Blanc.  The 
Pacific  is  supposed  to  have  a  depth  pro- 
portionate of  Its  vast  surface. 

The  waters  of  the  ocean  are  impr^- 
nated  with  three  or  four  per  cent  of  salt ; 
in  the  inland  seas,  where  evaporation  ia 
very  active,  the  proportion  is  much. 
greater.  Thus  in  the  Mediterranean  it 
is  nearly  four  times  this  amount.    On  the 
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other  hand,  the  proportion  is  smallest  in 
the  Polar  seas,  where  it  is  affected  by  the 
melting  of  the  ice. 

One  of  the  most  remarkable  and  im- 
portant phenomena  of  the  ocean  is  that 
of  the  tides — rhythmical  and  regular  oscil- 
lations of  the  waters,  whose  source  and 
cradle  seems  to  be  the  vast  accumulation 
of  deep  water  in  the  South  temperate 
zone.  The  following  description  is  taken 
from  Keith  Johnson's  Physical  Atiaa  : 

"  Let  us  conceiye  that  the  joint  action  of  the 
sun  and  moon  has  taken  effect  on  the  waters  of 
the  Antarctic  Ocean  —  that  the  luminaries  in 
conjunction  or  opposition  have  passed  oyer  the 
mass  of  waters  lying  east  from  Van  Diemen^s 
Land,  New-Zealand,  and  the  South  Pole,  and 
have  communicated  to  them  motion  in  the  direc- 
tion of  the  resultant  forces— we  shall  manifestly 
have  a  mass  elevated,  and  moving  to  the  north 
and  west,  following  the  luminaries.  The  motion 
communicated  to  this  large  mass  of  water  has 
raised  a  large  mass  or  moving  ridge  of  water, 
which  can  not  expend  its  forces  acquired,  but 
by  pushing  before  it  other  masses  of  water,  and 
raising  them,  too,  in  a  wave,  to  which  all  its 
force  is  finally  imparted  In  this  way,  the  wave 
originally  generated  travels  northward  and  west- 
ward, long  after  the  bodies  generating  it  have 
ceased  to  act  on  the  first  mass  of  waten." 

The  wave  generated  during  the  transit 
of  the  sun  and  moon  on  Monday  morning, 
and  producing  high  water  on  the  coast  of 
Van  Diemen's  Land  at  twelve,  has,  in  the 
first  twenty -four  hours,  brought  high 
water  as  far  as  Cape  Blanco  on  the  west 
of  Africa,  and  Newfoundland  on  the 
American  continent.  On  the  morning 
of  the  second  day,  it  reaches  the  western 
coast  of  Ireland  and  England.  Passing 
round  the  northern  cape  of  Scotland,  it 
reaches  Aberdeen  at  noon.  At  midnight 
of  the  second  day,  it  reaches  the  mouth 
of  the  Thames ;  and,  on  the  morning  of 
the  third  day,  brings  the  merchandise  of 
the  world  to  the  port  of  London.  The 
rate  of  motion  of  tne  tide-wave  varies  ex- 
ceedingly and  seems  to  be  in  direct  ratio 
to  the  depth  of  the  ocean  which  it  is  tra- 
versing. Across  the  Southern  Ocean  and 
parts  of  the  Atlantic,  it  travels  not  less 
than  one  thousand  miles  an  hour ;  but  it 
takes  more  time  to  reach  London  from 
Aberdeen  than  in  another  part  of  its 
course — ^namely,  from  60«>  S.  to  60^  N. — 
to  traverse  eight  thousand  miles.  Where 
the  tide-wave  In  its  north-western  course 
passes  over  shallows,  or  is  modified  by 
coast-line,  its  violence  is  much  lessened ; 


other  cases,  where  this  does  not  happen, 
the  wave  will  rush  up  the  open  mouth  of 
rivers  with  fearful  force,  as  exemplified  in 
the  terrific  bore  of  the  Hooghly,  or  dash 
against  the  coast  with  a  most  destructive 
surf,  as  in  the  Bay  of  Fundy. 

The  ocean  is  traversed  perpetually  by 
currents,  or  true  ocean  rivers,  of  various 
kinds,  the  dynamics  of  which  are  by  no 
means  satisfactorily  elucidated.  Some  of 
these  convey  vast  volumes  of  warm  water 
to  cold  latitudes,  whilst  others  convey 
the  waters  from  the  icy  seas  into  warmer 
regions.  The  most  important  of  these, 
and  that  which  has  been  most  investigat- 
ed, is  what  is  called  the  Gulf-Stream,  from 
its  origin  in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico — although, 
as  Humboldt  long  ago  pomted  out,  its  first 
impulse  appears  to  be  received  near  the 
southern  extremitv  of  Africa.  From  the 
Gulf  of  Mexico,  (apparently  assisted  by 
the  river  current  of  the  Mississippi,)  this 
stream  passes  into  the  Atlantic  between 
Florida  and  Cuba,  whence  it  runs  north- 
ward, parallel  with  the  coast  of  North- 
America,  till  it  meets  the  St.  George's 
and  Nantucket  banks,  where  it  is  reflected 
eastwards,  passes  the  southern  extremity 
of  Newfoundland,  turns  S.  E.  and  S!, 
passes  the  Azores,  and  is  lost  in  the  At- 
lantic. The  whole  course  of  this  mighty 
ocean  river  is  about  three  thousand  miles, 
and  it  has  a  breadth  in  some  parts  of 
above  seventy  miles.  Its  speed  varies 
from  one  hundred  twenty  miles  per  day 
at  its  outset,  to  about  ten  near  its  termin- 
ation. It  is  due  to  the  influence  of  thi^ 
stream  that  we  have  not  a  climate  similar 
to  that  of  Labrador — the  influence  of  the 
immense  volume  of  heat  contained  in  the 
water,  whose  temperature  varies  from  88" 
to  72®  Fahrenheit,  being  felt  over  an  im- 
mense district  beyond  the  actual  contact 
of  the  current.  The  counterpart  of  this 
current  is  described  by  Humboldt  as  ex- 
isting in  the  South  Pacific  Ocean,  where 
a  stream  prevails  which  is  only  60O  of 
temperature,  running  amongst  water  at 
81-6«  to  83-7^ 

Besides  the  currents  and  tides,  the 
ocean  is  subject  to  other  motions,  waves 
and  ground-swells,  from  the  influence  of 
the  winSs.  The  waves  appear  to  be  much 
more  moderate  in  bight  than  is  generally 
supposed.  Mrs.  Somervllle  says  that 
^'the  highest  waves  known  are  those 
which  occur  during  a  north-west  gale  off 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  aptly  called  the 
Cape  of  Storms  by  ancient  Portuguese 
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iiavigators ;  and  Cape  Horn  seems  to  be 
the  abode  of  the  tempest.  The  sublimity 
of  the  scene,  unitea  to  the  threatened 
danger,  naturally  leads  to  an  over-estimate 
of  the  magnitude  of  the  waves,  which  ap- 
pear to  rise  ^  mountains  high,'  as  they  are 
proverbially  said  to  do.  There  is,  how- 
ever, reason  to  doubt  if  the  highest  waves 
off  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  exceed  forty 
feet  from  the  hollow  trough  to  the  sum- 
mit. They  are  said  to  rise  twenty  feet 
off  Australia,  and  sixteen  feet  in  the  Me- 
diterranean. Waves  are  the  heralds  that 
point  out  to  the  mariner  the  distant 
region  where  the  tempest  has  howled, 
and  they  are  not  unfrequently  the  harbin- 
ger of  its  approach." 

From  the  ocean,  we  pass  on  to  a  con- 
sideration of  the  river  -  systems  of  the 
world.  These  are  naturally  divided  into 
two  classes — ^those  which  terminate  in  the 
ocean,  and  those  which  iall  into  inland 
seas  or  lakes.  The  origin  of  both  is  the 
same,  consisting  directly  or  indirectly  of 
the  rain  and  snow  that  fall  upon  the  earth. 
Of  the  vast  quantitv  of  water  that  falls 
from  the  air  in  the  shape  of  rain,  hail,  and 
snow,  a  small  portion  runs  directly  into 
small  streams,  which,  uniting,  form  rivers, 
or  swell  others  before  formed.  Another 
portion  is  received  again  by  evaporation 
into  the  air ;  but  the  greater  part  sinks 
into  the  earth,  and  re&ppears  at  some 
distant  point  in  the  fbrm  of  springs, 
which  are  generally  the  commencement 
of  running  water  upon  the  earth's  surface. 
Some  rivers,  however,  proceed  directly 
iVom  glaciers,  and  consist  of  the  meltings 
of  the  snow  and  ice  of  which  they  are 
composed.  Whatever  the  beginning  of 
rivers  may  be,  they  are,  in  their  progress, 
the  natural  drainage  of  the  districts 
through  which  they  run.  These  districts 
are  bounded  by  lines  of  land,  called  water- 
sheds, more  or  less  elevated ;  sometimes 
consisting  of  mountain-chains,  sometimes 
so  low  as  to  admit  of  natural  or  easily- 
constinicted  artificial  communication  be- 
tween the  tributaries  of  neighboring 
rivers.  The  water-sheds  of  those  rivers 
which  do  not  communicate  with  the 
ocean,  form  closed  valleys,  or  basins, 
often  of  very  great  extent,  in  the  lowest 
part  of  which  is  placed  the  lake,  or  inland 
sea,  into  which  they  fidl.  The  water- 
sheds of  the  ooeamc  rivers  still  form 
basins,  but  they  are  open  at  the  ocean 
side,  and  terminate  in  the  delta  of  the 
riven 


The  most  remarkable  instance  of  the 
former  class  of  river-systems  is  found  in 
Asia,  where  six  mighty  rivers  drain  an 
area  of  one  million  and  two  hundred 
thousand  square  miles,  and  pour  the  pro- 
ceeds into  the  Caspian  Sea,  the  Sea  of 
Aral,  and  the  Lake  Gobi.  Of  these,  the 
Volga  and  the  laxartes  are  nearly  the 
size  of  the  Danube.  It  seems  hardly 
credible  that  there  should  be  no  outlet 
for  these  vast  volumes  of  water,  except 
by  way  of  evaporation ;  yet  so  it  is. 

In  glancing  over  a  table  of  rivers,  in 
order  of  dimensions,  we  are  struck  with 
one  fact  in  particular — ^namely,  how  little 
correspondence  there  is  between  their 
physical  attributes  and  the  moral  influ- 
ence which  they  exert  upon  man  and  his 
civilization.  The  Amazon  drains  one 
million  five  hundred  thousand  sqnare 
miles ;  the  Mississippi  nearly  one  million ; 
the  Thames  drains  only  five  thousand, 
and  is  the  very  smallest  of  all  the  import* 
ant  rivers  of  Europe.  Other  peculiar- 
ities of  the  principal  rivers  are  notice- 
able. 

The  Amazon,  the  largest  river  in  the 
world,  has  an  area  of  drainage  nearly 
three  times  as  large  as  that  of  all  the 
rivers  of  Europe  that  empty  themselves 
into  the  Atlantic.  This  plain  is  entirely 
covered  with  a  dense  primeval  forest, 
through  which  the  onlv  paths  are  those 
made  by  the  river  and  its  innumerable 
tributaries.  This  forest  is  literally  im- 
penetrable. Humboldt  remarks  that  twe 
mission  stations  might  be  only  a  few  miles 
apart,  and  yet  the  residents  would  reouire 
a  day  and  a  half  to  visit  each  other,  aJong 
the  windings  of  smaU  streams.  Even  the 
wild  animius  get  involved  in  such  impene- 
trable masses  of  wood,  that  they  (even  the 
jaguar)  live  for  a  lone  time  in  tne  trees^ 
a  terror  to  the  monkeys  whose  domain 
they  have  invaded.  The  trees  often  mea- 
sure from  eight  to  twelve  feet  in  diame- 
ter; and  the  intervals  are  occupied  by 
shrub-like  plants,  which  here,  in  these 
tropical  regions,  become  arborescent.  The 
origin  of  the  Amazon  is  unknown;  it  is 
navigable  for  two  thousand  miles  from 
the  ocean ;  it  is  nearly  one  hundred  miles 
wide  at  the  mouth,  and  in  some  places 
six  hundred  feet  deep;  and  its  terreoi 
projects,  as  it  were,  into  the  ocean,  more 
than  three  hundred  miles,  perceptibly  al- 
tering its  waters  at  this  distance  from  the 
American  shores. 

The  area  of  origin  of  the  Orinoeo  k 
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oontinaous  with  that  of  the  Amazon,  and  ' 
is  of  the  same  forest  nature.  So  low  is 
the  water  shed  between  the  plains  of  these 
two  rivers,  that  they  afford  the  very  rare 
spectacle  of  a  natural  communication  be- 
tween the  great  river  systems ;  the  Ori- 
noco sending  off  a  branch,  the  Cassa- 
qniare,  about  one  hundred  and  twenty 
uiiles  long,  which  joins  the  Rio  Nccto, 
and  so  unites  the  streams.  The  possibil- 
ity of  this  was  at  one  time  disputed ;  but 
Humboldt  set  the  question  at  rest,  by 
actually  passing  from  one  river  to  the 
other  by  means  of  this  branch.  The 
sources  of  the  Orinoco  are  also  unknown, 
but  their  supposed  locality  is  famous  for 
the  £ibled  El  Dorado.  Alas !  the  golden 
mountain  is  but  a  rock  of  micaceous 
schist,  and  there  is  a  terrible  swamp  in 
the  way  even  to  his  delusive  object  I 

The  largest  body  of  fresh  water  in  the 
whole  world  is  found  in  Lake  Superior, 
the  first  of  a  series  of  lakes  connected 
with  the'  St.  Lawrence  river  system. 
These  lakes  are  the  most  interesting  fea- 
ture connected  with  the  j^ysical  geogi*a- 
phy  of  North- America.  The  upper  three 
appear  to  have  an  average  depth  of  about 
one  thousand  feet,  whilst  their  surface  is 
less  than  six  hundred  feet  above  the  level 
of  the  Atlantic ;  so  that  their  bed  is  four 
hundred  feet  below  it,  indicating  a  de- 
pression in  the  continent  of  above  seventy 
thousand  miles  in  extent.    There  is  one 

£arallel  to  this  in  the  Old  World,  in  the 
>ead  Sea,  which  occupies  a  hollow  more 
than  one  thousand  feet  below  the  sea-level. 
The  most  noteworthy  river  of  the  Old 
World  is  the  Ganges.  Amid  the  inacces- 
flible  snow-clad  hights  of  the  Himalaya  it 
takes  its  rise,  unseen  and  unexplored  by 
man.  Like  the  boast  of  the  Douglas 
family,  that  its  race  was  never  known  but 
in  the  plenitude  of  power,  the  Ganges  ap- 
pears at  once  from  a  chasm  in  a  perpen- 
dicular wall  of  ice,  as  a  very  rapid  stream, 
not  less  than  forty  yards  across.  Includ- 
ing the  Bramahpootra,  it  has  a  course  of 
sixteen  hundred  and  eighty  miles,  and  has 
81  delta  of  about  two  hundred  miles  in 
each  direction.  Its  force,  during  the  rainy 
season,  is  sufficient  to  counteract  even  the 
terrific  impulse  of  the  tides;  and  the 
quantity  of  solid  matter  conveyed  to  the 
delta  by  its  waters  is  almost  inconceivable. 
It  has  been  roughly  calculated  that,  dur- 
ing the  four  months  of  rain,  enongh  mud 
is  conveyed  to  outweigh  fifby-six  masses 
of  granite,  each  as  large  as  the  great  Py- 
ramid of  Egypt ;  and  that,  if  '^  a  floet  of 


eighty  Indiamen,  each  freighted  with  four- 
teen hundred  tons  of  mud,  were  to  sail 
down  the  river  every  hour  of  every  day 
and  night  for  the  four  months  continu- 
ously, they  would  only  transport  from 
the  higher  country  to  the  sea  a  mass  of 
matter  equivalent  to  that  actually  con- 
veyed by  the  waters  of  the  river."  The 
same  authority  (Professor  Ansted)  adds, 
that  ^^the  Sunderbunds,  an  innumerable 
multitude  of  river-islands,  forming  a  wil- 
derness of  jungle  and  forest-trees,  mark 
the  extent  to  which  such  alluvial  mud 
has  been  accessory  in  producing  the 
present  appearance  of  the  mouths  of 
these  rivers." 

A  host  of  mighty  rivers  would  claim 
our  attention,  did  our  limits  permit ;  their 
phenomena  are,  however,  so  allied,  (al- 
though each  has  its  own  special  interest,) 
that  we  may  dismiss  them  with  one  re- 
flection. Vast  as  are  the  floods  that 
pour  down  these  rivers,  they  all  seem  to 
be  but  inconsiderable  remains  of  the  im- 
mense masses  of  water  belonging  to  a 
former  age.  Humboldt  gives  many  illus- 
trative proofs  of  this  position,  chiefly  de- 
rived from  the  marks  of  aqueous  action  on 
rocks  now  far  above  the  water-level.  In 
a  savannah  near  Uruana  (Orinoco  basin) 
there  rises  an  isolated  rock  of  granit-e, 
which  exhibits,  at  an  elevation  of  between 
eighty  and  ninety  feet,  a  series  of  figures 
of  sun  and  moon  and  various  animals, 
which  are  said  by  the  natives  to  have 
been  done  by  their  forefathers  in  former 
times,  when  the  waters  were  so  high  that 
their  canoes  floated  at  that  elevation — a 
statement  confirmed  by  the  evident  marks 
of  watery  action  on  the  rock. 

Perhaps  the  fiict  that  on  the  first  enun- 
ciation would  appear  the  most  startling, 
in  connection  with  such  volumes  of  water 
as  these,  would  be  that  it  all  proceeded 
from  the  atmosphere — that  all  streams 
have  their  source,  directly  or  indirectly, 
from  the  invisible  vapor  or  moisture  dis- 
solved in  the  air.  The  mind  in  vain  at- 
tempts to  realize  actually  the  possibility 
of  this  ;  and  it  is  only  by  observation,  ar- 
gument, and  induction,  that  we  can  com- 
pel ourselves  to  recognize  its  truth.  This 
moisture  descends  chiefly  in  the  form 
of  rain  and  snow,  the  distribution  of 
which  is  extremely  unequal,  and  involves 
points  of  absorbing  interest.  On  some 
parts  of  the  earth  rain  never  falls,  or,  at 
intervals  of  years,  in  very  small  quantities. 
Such  are  the  deserts  of  Sahara,  of  Arabia, 
and   Persia,  and  of  Beloohistan.     The 
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grreat  table-land  of  Thibet  is  in  the  same 
condition,  and  agriculture  has  to  be  ef- 
fected altogether  by  artificial  irrigation 
from  mountain-streams.  In  some  dis- 
tricts, however,  dew  is  deposited  so  copi- 
ously as  to  supply  the  place  of  rain.  Snow 
is  frozen  rain,  and  is  the  form  in  which  the 
moisture  descends  when  the  temperature 
is  lower  than  the  freezing-point.  This  is 
the  case  in  all  latitudes  at  a  certain  eleva- 
tion, the  limit  of  which  is  called  the  snow- 
line. It  varies  in  altitude  from  twenty 
thousand  feet  in  the  tropics,  (as  in  some 
parts  of  the  Andes,)  down  to  the  actual 
sea-level  in  the  Arctic  regions,  where  rain 
is  unknown,  and  snow  is  perpetual. 
Mount  Erebus,  in  the  South  Polar  land, 
rises  twelve  thousand  feet  directly  from 
the  sea,  covered  with  perpetual  snow  from 
its  base  to  its  summit.  And  thus  it  hap- 
pens that,  even  in  the  hottest  climates, 
every  possible  temperature  may  be  met 
with  on  mountain-slopes ;  from  the  torrid 
heat  at  the  base  to  the  insufferable  cold, 
as  we  approach  the  summit. 

In  the  earlier  part  of  this  paper,  we 
have  noticed  the  operation  of  mighty 
laws  producing  great  and  perhaps  con- 
vulsive changes  in  our  globe;  and  we 
must  now  remark,  in  concluding,  that  all 
the  agencies  that  we  have  seen  concerned 
in  the  changes  and  revolutions  described 
(so  £sir  at  least  as  those  of  a  physical  na- 
ture are  concerned)  are  still  in  operation. 
Forces  acting  from  underneath  the  earth^s 
omst  are  here  producing  volcanic  erup- 
tions with  effusion  of  lava  or  melted  gran- 
ite ;  and  there  they  are  upheaving  islands, 
parts  of  continents,  and  mountiuns,  and 
correspondingly  depressing  other  districts. 
Within  comparatively  recent  periods  many 
of  our  known  coasts  have  been  ultimately 
elevated  and  depressed  below  the  sea- 
level  ;  as  in  the  well-known  instance  of 
that  on  which  the  temple  of  Serapis  stands. 
Part  of  the  coast  of  Iceland  is  now  per- 
ceptibly sinking  from  year  to  year ;  part 
of  the  coast  of  Finlana  in  like  manner  is 
rising;  the  old  stakes  of  the  fishermen 
now  stand  far  away  inland,  from  the  high- 
est high-water.  Here  the  sea  is  encroach- 
ing on  the  land,  and  of  its  substance  form- 
ing other  strata,  which  will  perhaps  be 
again  elevated  to  be  dry  land.  There 
again  the  land  is  encroaching  on  the  sea, 
retaining  the  marks  of  its  late  submarine 
condition.  Large  tracts  of  country  are 
washed  away  by  nina  and  torrents,  to 
form  with  their  inhabitants  fossiliferous 
strata   elsewhere;   aad   again,  in  other 


places,  huge  hills  are  cast  up  by  internal 
convulsion,  as  in  the  case  of  the  volcanic 
hill  Jorullo,  in  Mexico,  which  in  1759  rose 
in  a  few  hours  nineteen  hundred  feet 
above  the  plateau  on  which  it  stands. 

But  the  time  of  man's  experience  is 
comparatively  short,  so  the  changes  under 
his  immediate  observation  are  not  so 
world-wide.  Yet  in  less  favored  lands 
than  ours,  where  volcanic  action  is  rife, 
and  consequent  alterations  of  level  in  sea 
and  land  are  frequent,  the  world's  stability 
is  not  so  received  a  doctrine  as  with  us. 
As  in  the  days  of  Noah,  they  marry  and 
are  given  in  marriage,  and  the  sea  invades 
them  and  swallows  up  cities  or  districts — 
the  earth  opens  and  engulfs  large  tracts 
of  country  —  or  torrents  of  lava  and  ava- 
lanches of  ashes  bury  them,  and  the  place 
that  knew  them  knows  them  no  more. 
And  then  compensating  infiuences  are  at 
work.  The  mud  carried  down  by  mighty 
rivers,  like  the  Ganges,  forms  islands  of 
great  extent,  upon  which  the  natives  fix 
themselves,  sow  their  rice,  and  flourish 
till  they  and  their  works  are  swept  away 
to  form  the  material  for  other  islands. 
The  tiny  coral  animal  builds  and  builds 
from  the  ocean  floor,  till  it  reaches  to 
high-water  mark,  and  then  it  dies.  A 
low  coral  island  or  reef  is  thus  formed, 
into  which  sea-weed  floats  and  decays. 
Mud,  sand,  floating  twigs,  and  leaves  ao« 
cumulate  upon  it ;  the  rain  beats,  and  a 
soil  is  formed,  in  which  seeds  of  the  cocoa* 
nut,  palm,  date,  and  many  other  trees, 
brought  by  the  air,  water,  or  birds,  take 
root  and  grow,  and  very  soon  a  new  land 
is  formed,  clothed  with  the  richest  tropi- 
cal vegetation  to  the  water's  edge,  and  a 
new  home  is  made  for  nomadic  man,  who 
builds  a  house,  a  temple,  a  school,  and  a 
prison. 

Such  is  the  past  and  present  of  oar 
earth,  as  ascertained  by  observation  and 
induction ;  its  future  we  know  by  fidth, 
not  by  sight  We  look  for  new  heavens 
and  a  new  earth,  when  the  curse  upon  the 
earth  for  man's  sin  shall  have  been  re- 
voked. But  before  tliis,  we  hear  the 
heavens  passing  away  with  a  great  noise^ 
we  see  the  elements  melting  again  with 
fervent  heat ;  but  beyond  all  this  apparent 
ruin,  we  see  a  city  not  lighted  by  san  or 
moon,  not  parched  with  heat  or  frozen 
with  cold;  for  the  light  of  it  proceeds 
from  a  throne  of  jasper,  and  in  its  midst 
is  a  stream  of  life,  on  whose  banks  grows 
a  tree  whose  fruit  is  for  the  healing  of  th« 
nations. 
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The  larger  half  of  Mr.  Bain's  first  vol- 
ume is  occupied  by  the  exposition  of  As- 
sociation. His  exemplification  and  illus- 
tration of  this  fundamental  phenomenon 
of  mind,  in  its  two  varieties  —  adhesive 
association  by  contiguity  in  time  or  place, 
and  suggestion  by  resemblance — ^are  quite 
unexampled  in  richness,  clearness,  and 
comprehensiveness.  The  whole  of  the 
intellectual  phenomena,  as  distinguished 
from  the  emotional,  he  considers  as  expli- 
cable by  that  law.  But  to  render  tliis 
possible,  the  law  must  be  conceived  in  its 
utmost  generality.  Association  is  not  be- 
tween ideas  of  sensation  alone.  The  fol- 
lowing is  the  author's  statement  of  the 
two  laws  of  association,  the  law  of  Con- 
tiguity, and  that  of  Similarity : 

*'  Action,  sensations,  and  states  of  feeling,  oc- 
curring together  or  in  close  succession,  tend  to 
grow  together  or  cohere  in  such  a  way  that 
when  any  one  of  them  is  afterwards  presented 
to  the  nrind,  the  others  are  apt  to  be  brought 
up  in  idea.'*  {The  Semes  and  the  Intellect^  p. 
348.) 

^'Present  actions,  sensations,  thoughts,  or 
emotions,  tend  to  revive  their  like  among  pre- 
vious impressions."    (P.  451.) 

One  of  the  leading  features  in  Mr.  Bain's 
application  of  these  laws  to  the  analysis  of 
phenomena,  is  the  great  use  he  makes  of 
the  muscular  sensations,  in  explaining  our 
impressions  of,  and  judgments  respecting, 
things  physically  external  to  us.  The  dis- 
tinction between  these  sensations  and 
those  of  touch,  in  the  legitimate  sense  of 
the  word,  and  the  prominent  part  they 
take  in  the  composition  of  our  ideas  of  re- 
sistance or  solidity,  and  extension,  were 
first  pointed  out  by  Brown,  and  were  the 
principal  addition  which  he  made  to  the 
analytical  exposition  of  the  mind.  Mr. 
Bain  carries  out  the  idea  to  a  still  greater 
len^h,  and  his  developments  of  it  are 
highly  instructive,  though  he  sometimes, 
perhaps,  insists  too  much  upon  it,  to  the 
prejudice  of  other   elements   equally  or 

*  Concluded  firom  page  214. 


more  influential.  Thus,  in  his  explanation 
of  the  acquired  perception  of  distance  and 
magnitude  by  sight,  he  lays  almost  exclu- 
sive stress  on  the  sensations  accompany- 
ing the  muscular  movements  by  which 
the  eyes  are  adapted  to  dififerent  distances 
from  us,  or  are  made  to  pass  along  the 
lengths  and  breadths  of  visible  objects. 
That  this  is  one  of  the  sources  of  the  ac- 
quired perceptions  of  si^ht,  can  not  be 
doubted  ;  but  that  it  is  tne  principal  one, 
no  one  will  believe,  who  considers  that  all 
the  impression  of  unequal  distances  from 
us  that  a  picture  can  ^ve,  is  produced  not 
only  without  this  particular  indication,  but 
in  contradiction  to  it.  The  signs  by  which 
we  mainly  judge  are  the  effects  of  perspec- 
tive, both  linear  and  aerial ;  in  other  words, 
the  diflerenoes  in  the  actual  picture  made 
on  the  retina,  the  imitation  of  which  con- 
stitutes the  illusion  of  the  painter^s  art, 
and  which  we  should  have  been  glad  to 
see  illustrated  by  Mr.  Bain,  as  he  is  so 
well  able  to  do,  instead  of  being  merely 
acknowledged  by  a  quotation  in  a  note, 
(p.  380.)  We  regret  that  our  limits  for- 
bid us  to  quote  (p.  372-6)  his  explanation 
of  the  mode  whereby,  in  his  opinion,  the 
feeling  of  resistance,  a  result  of  our  mus- 
cular sensations,  generates  the  notion, 
often  supposed  to  be  instinctive,  of  an  ex- 
ternal world. 

Respecting  the  law  of  Association  by 
Contiguity,  so  much  had  been  done,  with 
such  eminent  ability,  by  former  writers, 
that  this  part  of  Mr.  Bain's  exposition  is 
chiefly  original  in  the  profuseness  and 
minuteness  of  his  illustrations.  To  bring 
up  the  theory  of  the  law  of  Similarity  to 
the  same  level,  much  more  remained  to 
do,  that  law  having  been  rather  unac- 
countably sacrificed  to  the  other  by  some 
of  the  Association  psychologists ;  amone 
whom  Mr.  James  IVIill,  in  his  ^' Analysis,^ 
even  endeavored  to  resolve  it  into  con* 
tiguity  ;  an  attempt  which  is  perhaps  the 
most  inoondusive  part  of  that  generally 
acute  and  penetrating  performanoe,  aaso* 
elation  by  resemblanoe  ueing,  i^  Mr.  Baia 
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observes,  presupposed  by,  and  indispens- 
able to,  the  conception  of  association  by 
contiguity.  The  two  kinds  of  association 
are  indeed  so  different,  that  the  predomi- 
nance of  each  gives  rise  to  a  different  type 
of  intellectual  character ;  an  eminent  de- 
gree of  the  former  constituting  the  induc- 
tive philosopher,  the  poet  and  artist,  and 
the  mventor  and  originator  generally, 
while  adhesive  association  gives  memory, 
mechanical  skill,  facility  of  acquisition  in 
science  or  business,  and  practical  talent  so 
fiir  as  unconnected  with  mvention. 

To  the  long  chapters  on  Contiguity  and 
Similarity,  Mr.  Bain  subjoins  a  third  on 
what  he  terms  Compound  Association; 
**  where  several  threads,  or  a  plurality  of 
links  or  bonds  of  connection,  concur  in  re- 
viving some  previous  thought  or  mental 
state,  (p.  544,)  which  they  consequently 
recall  more  vividly ;  a  part  of  the  subject 
too  little  illustrated  by  lormer  writers,  and 
which  includes,  among  many  others,  the 
important  heads  of  "  the  singling  out  of 
one  among  many  trains,"  and  what  our 
author  aptly  terms  "  obstructive  associar 
tion."  The  subject  is  concluded  by  a 
chapter  on  "  Constructive  Association," 
analyzing  the  process  by  which  the  mind 
forms  "  combinations  or  aggregates  differ- 
ent from  any  that  have  been  presented  to 
it  in  the  course  of  experience,"  and  show- 
ing this  to  depend  on  the  same  laws.  We 
are  unable  to  find  room  for  the  smallest 
specimen  of  these  chapters,  which  are 
marked  with  our  author's  usual-  ability, 
and  fill  up  what  is  partially  a  hiatus  m 
most  treatises  on  Association. 

Mr.  Bain's  exposition  of  the  Emotions 
is  not  of  so  analytical  a  character  as  that 
of  the  intellectual  phenomena.  He  con- 
siders it  necessary,  in  this  department,  to 
allow  a  much  greater  range  to  the  instinct- 
ive portion  of  our  nature ;  and  has  exhib- 
ited what  may  be  termed  the  natural  his- 
tory of  the  emotions,  rather  than  attempt- 
ed to  construct  their  philosophy.  It  is 
certain  that  the  attempts  of  the  Associa- 
tion psychologists  to  resolve  the  emotions 
by  association  have  been,  on  the  whole,  the 
least  successful  part  of  their  efforts.  One 
fatal  imperfection  is  obvious  at  first  sight : 
the  only  part  of  the  phenomenon  which 
their  theory  explains,  is  the  suggestion 
of  an  idea  or  ideas,  either  pleasurable  or 
painful — that  is,  the  merely  intellectual 
part  of  the  emotion ;  while  there  is  evi- 
dently in  all  our  emotions  an  animal  part, 
over  and  above  any  which  naturally  at- 


tends on  the  ideas  considered  separately, 
and  which  these  philosophers  have  passed 
without  any  attempt  at  explanation.  It 
is  a  wholly  insufficient  account  of  Fear, 
for  example,  to  resolve  it  into  the  calling 
up,  by  association,  of  the  idea  of  the 
dreaded  evil;  since,  were  this  all,  the 
physical  manifestations  that  would  follow 
would  be  the  same  in  kind,  and  mostly 
less  in  degree,  than  those  which  the  evu 
would  itself  produce  if  actually  experi- 
enced ;  whereas,  in  truth,  they  are  gene- 
rically  distinct;  the  screams,  groans,  con- 
tortions, etc.,  which  (for  example)  intense 
bodily  suffering  produces,  being  altogeth- 
er different  phenomena  from  the  well- 
known  physical  effects  and  manifestations 
of  the  passion  of  terror.  It  is  conceivable 
that  a  scientific  theory  of  Fear  may  one 
day  be  constructed,  but  it  must  evidently 
be  the  work  of  physiologists,  not  of  meta- 
physicians. The  proper  office  of  the  law 
of  association  in  connection  with  it,  is  to 
account  for  the  transfer  of  the  passion  to 
oWects  which  do  not  naturally  excite  it. 
We  all  know  how  easily  any  object  may 
be  rendered  dreadful  by  association,  as 
exemplified  by  the  tremendous  effect  of 
nurses'  stories  in  generating  artificial  ter- 
rors. 

We  must  not,  therefore,  expect  to  find 
in  the  half-volume  which  Mr.  Bain  has 
dedicated  to  this  subject,  any  attempt  at 
a  general  analysis  of  the  emotions.  He 
has  not  even  (except  in  one  important 
case,  to  which  we  shall  presently  advert) 
entered,  with  the  fullness  which  belongs 
to  his  plan,  and  which  marks  the  execu- 
tion of  every  other  part  of  it,  into  the 
important  inquiiy,  how  far  some  emotions 
are  compounded  out  of  others.  He  gives 
a  general  indication  of  his  opinion  on  the 
point;  but  his  illustrations  of  it  are 
scattered,  and  mostly  inddental.  He  baS| 
however,  written  the  natural  history  of 
the  emotions  with  great  felicity,  in  a 
manner  at  once  scientific  and  popular; 
insomuch  that  this  part  of  his  worK  pre- 
sents attractions  even  to  the  unsdentifio 
reader.  Mr.  Bain's  classification  of  the 
emotions  is  different  from,  and  more 
comprehensive  than,  any  other  which  we 
have  met  with.  He  begins  with  **tiie 
feelings  connected  with  the  free  vent  of 
emotion  in  general,  and  with  the  opposite 
case  of  restrained  or  obstructed  out- 
burst ;"  the  feelings,  in  short,  of  Hber^ 
or  restraint  in  the  utterance  of  emotkxi^ 
which  he  regards  as  themsdves  emotionS| 
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and  entitled,  on  account  of  their  superior 
generality,  to  be  placed  at  the  head  of  the 
catalogue.  He  next  proceeds  to  one  of 
the  simplest  as  well  as  most  universal  of 
our  emotions  —  Wonder.  The  third  on 
his  list  is  Terror.  The  fourth  is  "the 
extensive  group  of  feelings  implied  under 
the  title  ot  the  Tender  Affections."  The 
consideration  of  these  feelings  is  by  most 
writers  blended  with  that  of  Sympathy ; 
which  is  carefully  distinguished  from  them 
by  our  author,  and  treated  separately,  not 
as  an  emotion,  but  as  the  capacity  of 
taking  on  the  emotions,  or  mental  states 
generally,  of  others.  A  character  may 
possess  tenderness  without  being  at  aU 
sympathetic,  as  is  the  case  with  many 
selfish  sentimentalists ;  and  the  converse, 
though  not  equally  common,  is  equally  in 
human  nature.  From  these  he  passes  to 
a  group  which  he  designates  by  the  title. 
Emotions  of  Self;  including  Self-esteem, 
or  Self-complacency,  in  its  various  forms 
of  Conceit,  Pride,  Vanity,  etc.,  which  he 
regards  as  cases  of  the  emotions  of  tender- 
ness directed  towards  self,  and  has  largelv 
illustrated  this  view  of  them.  The  sixth 
class  is  the  emotions  connected  with 
Power.  The  seventh  is  the  Irascible 
Emotions.  The  eighth  is  a  group  not 
hitherto  brought  forward  into  sufficient 
prominence,  the  emotions  connected  with 
Action.  "Besides  the  pleasures  and 
pains  of  Exercise,  and  the  gratification  of 
succeeding  in  an  end,  with  the  opposite 
mortification  of  missing  what  is  labored 
for,  there  is  in  the  attitude  of  pursuit^ 
a  peculiar  state  of  mind,  so  &r  agreeable 
in  itself,  that  factitious  occupations  are 
instituted  to  bring  it  into  play.  When 
I  use  the  tenn  plot-interest^  the  character 
of  the  situation  alluded  to  will  be  suggest- 
ed with  tolerable  distinctness."  This 
grouping  together  of  the  emotions  of 
hunting,  of  games,  of  intrigue  of  all  sorts, 
and  of  novel-reading,  with  those  of  an 
active  career  in  life,  seems  to  us  equallv 
original  and  philosophical.  The  ninth 
class  consists  of  the  emotions  caused  by 
the  operations  of  the  Intellect.  The 
tenth  IS  the  group  of  feelings  connected 
with  the  Beautiful.  Eleventh,  and  last, 
comes  the  Moral  Sense. 

Of  these,  the  four  first  are  regarded  by 
Mr.  Bain  as  original  elements  of  our 
nature,  having  their  root  in  the  constitu- 
tion of  the  nervous  system,  and  not  ex- 
plicable psychologically.  The  remaining 
seven  he  considers  as  generated  by  asso- 


ciation from  these  fonr,  with  the  aid  of 
certain  combinations  of  circumstances. 
Though,  as  already  remarked,  he  does 
not  discuss  this  question  in  the  express 
and  systematic  manner  which  his  general 
scheme  would  appear  to  require,  be  has 
said  manj  things  which  throw  a  valuable 
light  on  It,  together  with  some  which  we 
consider  questionable.  But  we  still  de- 
siderate an  analytical  philosophy  of  the 
emotional,  like  that  which  he  has  furnish- 
ed of  the  intellectual  part  of  our  constitu- 
tion. Much  of  the  material  is  ready  to 
his  hand,  and  only  requires  coordination 
under  the  universal  law  of  mind  which  he 
has  so  well  expounded.  For  example, 
the  most  complicated  of  all  his  eleven 
classes,  the  sesthetic  group  of  emotions, 
has  been  analyzed  to  within  a  single  step 
of  the  ultimate  principle,  by  thinkers  who 
did  not  see,  and  would  not  have  accepted, 
the  one  step  which  remained.  Mr.  Kus- 
kin  would  probably  be  much  astonished 
were  he  to  find  himself  held  up  as  one  of 
the  principal  apostles  of  the  Association 
Philosophy  in  Art.  Yet,  in  one  of  the 
most  remarkable  of  his  writings,  the 
second  volume  of  Modem  Painters^  he 
aims  at  establishing,  by  a  large  induction 
and  a  searching  analysis,  that  all  things 
are  beautiful  (or  sublime)  which  power- 
fully recall,  and  none  but  those  which  re- 
call, one  or  more  of  a  certun  series  of 
elevating  or  delightful  thoughts.  It  is 
true  that  in  this  coincidence  Mr.  Ruskin 
does  not  recognize  causation,  but  regards 
it  as  a  pre^stablished  harmony,  ordained 
by  the  Creator,  between  our  feelings  of 
the  Beautiful  and  certain  grand  or  lovely 
ideas.  Others,  however,  will  be  inclined  ^ 
to  see  in  this  phenomenon,  not  an  arbi- 
trary dispensation  of  Providence,  which 
might  have  been  other  than  it  is,  but  a 
case  of  the  mental  chemistry  so  oflen 
spoken  of;  and  will  think  it  more  in  ac- 
cordance with  sound  methods  of  philoso- 
phizing to  believe,  that  the  great  ideas,  so 
well  recognized  by  Mr.  Kuskin,  when 
they  have  sunk  sufficiently  deep  into  our 
nervous  sensibility,  actually  generate,  by 
composition  with  one  another  and  with 
other  elements,  the  sesthetic  feelings 
which  so  nicely  correspond  to  them. 

The  last  of  our  author's  eleven  classes, 
that  of  Moral  Emotion,  is  the  only  one 
on  which,  in  relation  to  the  problem  of  its 
composition,  he  puts  forth  his  whole 
strength.  The  question  whether  the 
moral  feelings  are  intuitiTe  or  acquired — 
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a  point  so  often  and  so  warmly  contested 
between  the  rival  schools  of  Psychology 
—  has  never  before,  we  think,  been  so 
well  or  so  fully  argued  on  the  anti-intu- 
itive side.  This  masterly  chapter  would 
serve  better  than  any  other  to  give  a 
correct  idea  of  Mr.  Bain's  philosophical 
capacity  and  turn  of  mind ;  but,  unfortu- 
nately, either  extracts  or  an  abridgment 
would  do  it  injustice,  as  they  would  im- 
pair the  argument  by  mutilating  it.  Mr. 
Bain's  theory  is,  that  the  moral  emotions 
are  of  an  extremely  complicated  charac- 
ter; a  compound,  into  which  the  social 
affections,  and  sympathy  (which  is  a  dif- 
ferent thing  from  the  social  affections) 
enter  largely,  as  well  as,  in  many  cases, 
the  almost  equally  common  fact  of  dis- 
interested antipathy.  But  the  peculiar 
feeling  of  obligation  included  in  the 
moral  sentiment,  Mr.  Bain  regards  as 
wholly  created  by  external  authority. 
He  considers  this  character  as  impressed 
upon  the  feeling  entirely  by  the  idea  of 
punishment.  The  purely  disinterested 
character  which  the  reeling  assumes  after 
appropriate  cultivation  he  holds  to 
be  one  of  the  numerous  instances  of  a 
feeling  transferred  by  association  to  ob- 
jects not  containing  in  themselves  that 
which  originally  excited  it.  This  general 
conception  of  the  origin  of  the  moral 
sentiment  is  nothing  new ;  but  there  is 
considerable  novelt  v,  as  well  as  ability,  in 
the  mode  in  which  it  is  worked  out ;  and 
without,  on  the  present  occasion,  express- 
ing any  opinion  on  this  vexata  quceatiOj 
we  can  safely  recommend  Mr.  Bain's  dis- 
sertation to  the  special  study  of  those  who 
,  wish  to  know  the  theory  entertained  on 
this  subject  by  the  Association  school, 
and  the  best  which  they  have  to  say  in 
its  support. 

From  the  Emotions,  Mr.  Bain  proceeds 
to  the  Will ;  and  if,  on  the  former  subject, 
the  reader  who  has  previously  gone 
through  Mr.  Bain's  first  volume  finds  less 
of  psychological  analysis  than  he  probably 
expected,  such  a  complaint  will  not  be 
made  on  the  topic  which  succeeds.  By 
no  previous  psychologist  has  the  Volition- 
al part  of  our  nature  been  gone  into  with 
such  minute  detail,  and  the  whole  of  the 
phenomena  connected  with  it  set  forth 
and  analyzed  with  such  fullness  and  such 
grasp  of  the  subject.  We  have  already 
stated  the  view  taken  by  our  author  of 
the  origin,  or  first  germ,  of  our  voluntary 
powers,  which  he  conceives  to  be  ground- 


ed, first,  on  "  the  existence  of  a  sponta- 
neous tendency  to  execute  movements 
independent  of  the  stimulus  of  sensations 
or  feelings ;"  and,  secondly,  of  a  power  to 
detain  and  prolong,  or  to  abate  and  dis- 
continue a  present  movement,  under  the 
stimulus  of  a  present  pleasure  or  pain.  If 
this  be  correct,  the  original  power  of  the 
will  over  our  muscles  is  much  the  same  in 
extent,  as  it  is  and  always  remains  over 
our  thoughts  and  feelings ;  for  over  them, 
the  only  direct  power  we  have,  is  that  of 
detaining  them  before  the  mind,  or  (it 
would  perhaps  be  more  correct  to  say)  of 
producing  any  number  of  immediate  mental 
repetitions  of  th«m,  which  is  the  meaning 
of  what  we  call  Attention.  Through  ten 
successive  chapters  Mr.  Bain  expands  and 
applies  this  idea,  showing  how,  m  his  be- 
lief, all  the  phenomena  of  volition  are 
erected  by  Association  on  this  original 
basis.  The  titles  of  some  of  the  chapters 
and  sections  will  show  the  comprehensive- 
ness of  the  scheme :  The  Spontaneity  of 
Movement ;  Link  of  Feeling  and  Action ; 
Growth  of  Voluntary  Power ;  Control  of 
Feelings  and  Thoughts ;  Motives  or  Ends ; 
the  Conflict  of  Motives ;  Deliberation, 
Resolution,  Effort;  Desire;  the  Moral 
Habits;  Prudence,  Duty,  Moral  Inability. 
It  is  only  in  the  eleventh  chapter,  aft«r 
the  analysis  of  the'  phenomena  is  com- 
pleted, that  the  author  encounters  the 
question  which  usually,  in  the  writings  of 
metaphysicians,  usurps  nearly  all  the 
space  devoted  to  the  phenomena  of  Will : 
we  need  hardly  say  that  we  refer  to  the 
Free- Will  controversy.  Mr.  Bain  is  of 
opinion  that  the  terms  Freedom  and 
Necessity  are  both  equally  inappropriate, 
equally  calculated  to  give  a  false  view  of 
the  phenomena.  He  thinks  the  word 
Necessity  "nothing  short  of  an  incum- 
brance "  in  the  sciences  generally.  But 
he  adheres,  in  an  unqualified  manner,  to 
the  universality  of  the  law  of  Cause  and 
Effect,  or  the  uniformity  of  sequence  in 
natural  phenomena,  to  which  he  does  not 
think  that  the  determinations  of  the  will 
are  in  any  manner  an  exception.  He 
holds  that  men's  volitions  and  volontaiy 
actions  might  be  as  certainly  predicted, 
by  any  one  who  was  aware  of  the  state  of 
the  psychological  agencies  operating  in 
the  case,  as  any  class  of  physical  phenom- 
ena may  be  predicted  from  causes  in 
operation.  We  quote,  not  as  the  best 
passage,  but  as  the  one  which  best  admit! 
of  extraction,  a  portion  of  the  contro¥4K^ 
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Bial  part  of  this  chapter,  being  that  in 
which  the  author  examines  the  appeal 
made  to  consciousness  as  an  inMlible  cri- 
terion in  all  pyschological  difficulties : 

'*  A  bold  appeal  is  made  by  some  writers  to 
our  consciousness,  as  testifying  in  a  manner  not 
to  be  disputed  the  liberty  of  the  will.  Con- 
sciousness, it  is  said,  is  our  ultimate  and  infalli- 
ble criterion  of  truth.  To  affirm  it  erring,  or 
mendacious,  would  be  to  destroy  the  very  possi- 
bility of  certain  knowledge,  and  even  to  impugn 
the  character  of  the  Deity.  Now  this  in&Uible 
witness,  we  are  told,  attests  that  man  is  free, 
wherefore  the  thing  must  be  so.  The  respecta- 
bility and  number  of  those  that  have  made  use 
of  this  argument  compel  me  to  examine  it  I 
confess  that  I  find  no  cogency  in  it  As  usual, 
there  is  a  double  sense  in  the  principal  term, 
giving  origin  to  a  potent  fallacy.  .  .  .  For  the 
purpose  now  in  view,  the  word  [consciousness] 
implies  the  knowledge  that  we  have  of  the  suc- 
cessive phases  of  our  own  mind  We  feel, 
think,  and  act,  and  know  that  we  do  so ;  we 
can  remember  a  whole  train  of  mental  pheno- 
mena mixed  up  of  these  various  elements.  The 
order  of  succession  of  our  feelings,  thoughts, 
and  actions  is  a  part  of  our  information  respect- 
ing ourselves,  and  we  can  possess  a  larger  or  a 
smaller  amount  of  such  information,  and  as  is 
the  case  with  other  matters,  we  may  have  it  in 
a  very  loose  or  in  a  very  strict  and  accurate 
shape.  The  mass  of  people  are  exceedingly 
careless  about  the  study  of  mental  coexistences 
and  successions ;  the  laws  of  mind  are  not  un- 
derstood by  them  with  any  thing  like  accuracy. 
Consciousness,  in  this  sense,  resembles  obser- 
vation as  regards  the  world  By  means  of  the 
senses,  we  take  in  and  store  up  impressions  of 
natural  objects — stars,  mountains,  rivers,  plants, 
animals,  cities,  and  the  works  and  ways  of  hu- 
man beings — and  according  to  our  opportuni- 
ties, ability,  and  disposition,  we  have  in  our 
memory  a  .greater  or  less  number  of  those  im- 
pressions, and  in  greater  or  less  precision. 
Clearly,  however,  there  is  no  in&llibility  in 
what  we  know  by  either  of  these  modes,  by 
consciousness  as  regards  thoughts  and  feelings, 
or  by  observation  as  regards  external  nature ; 
on  the  contrary,  there  is  a  very  laree  amount  of 
fallibility,  fallacy,  and  falsehood  in  both  the  one 
and  the  other.  Discrepancy  between  the  obser- 
vations of  different  men  upon  the  same  matter 
of  fact,  is  a  frequent  circumstance,  the  rule 

rather  than  the  exception If  such  be 

the  case  with  the  objects  of  the  external  senses, 
what  reason  is  there  to  suppose  that  the  cogni- 
zance of  the  mental  operations  should  have  a 
special  and  exceptional  accuracy?  Is  it  true 
that  this  cognizance  has  the  definiteness  belong- 
ing to  the  property  of  extension  in  the  outer 
world  ?  Very  far  firom  it ;  the  discrepancy  of 
different  men's  renderings  of  the  human  mind  is 
so  pronounced,  that  we  can  not  attribute  it  to 
the  difference  of  the  thing  looked  at ;  we  must 
refer  it  to  the  imperfection  in  the  manner  of 


taking  cognizance.  If  there  were  any  infallible 
introspective  fiusulty  of  consciousness,  we  ought 
at  least  to  have  had  some  one  r^on  of  mental 
facts  where  all  men  were  perfectly  agreed.  The 
region  so  favored  must  of  necessity  be  the  part 
of  mind  that  could  not  belong  to  metaphysics ; 
there  being  nothing  from  the  beginning  to  con* 
trovert  or  to  look  at  in  two  ways,  there  could 
be  no  scope  for  metaphysical  disquisition.  Th« 
existence  of  metaphysics,  as  an  embarrassing 
study,  or  field  of  inquiry,  is  incompatible  with 
an  unerring  consciousness."  (His  Emotion$ 
and  the  Will,  pp.  556,  657.) 

Mr.  Bain  then  proceeds  to  show,  but  at 
too  much  length  for  quotation,  that  the 
only  fact  testified  to  by  any  person's  con- 
sciousness is  an  instantaneous  fact  —  ^'  the 
state  of  his  or  her  own  feelings  at  any  one 
moment ;"  that  when  the  person  pro- 
ceeds to  speak  of  a  past  and  merely  re- 
membered feeling,  fallibility  begins ;  that 
when  he  speaks  of  sequences,  and  the  law 
of  a  feeling,  even  in  himself,  much  more 
in  mankind  generally,  he  tmnscends  the 
dominion  of  consciousness  altogether,  and 
enters  on  that  of  observation,  which, 
whether  introspective  or  external,  is  sub- 
ject to  a  thousand  errors.  Now  the  free- 
will question  is  emphatically  one  of  latOj 
and  can  be  determined  only  by  deep  phi- 
losophizing, not  by  a  brief  appeal  to  the 
fancies  of  an  individual  concerning  him- 
self. A  man's  consciousness  can  no  more 
inform  him  what  laws  his  volitions  secret- 
ly obey,  than  his  senses,  when  he  beholds 
falling  bodies,  furnish  him  with  the  cor- 
responding information  respecting  the  law 
of  gravitation. 

The  work  concludes  with  two  chapters 
on  special  subjects,  the  one  on  Beliei,  the 
other  on  Consciousness ;  subjects  discuss- 
ed separately,  and  in  the  last  stage  of  the 
exposition,  in  consequence  of  the  peculiar 
view  taken  of  them  by  Mr.  Bain,  which 
differs  from  that  of  all  previous  metaphysi- 
cians. 

Belief  is,  of  all  the  phenomena  usually 
classed  as  intellectual,  that  which  the  As- 
sociation psychologists  have  hitherto  been 
the  least  successful  in  analyzing ;  though 
it  has  ^ven  occasion  to  some  able  and 
highly  instructive  illustrations,  by  Mr, 
James  Mill  and  Mr.  Herbert  Spencer,  of 
the  power  of  indissoluble  association.  Bat 
the  opinion  which  these  authors  have  ad- 
vanced, that  belief  is  nothing  but  an  in- 
dissoluble association  between  two  ideas, 
seems  an  inadequate  solution  of  the  pro- 
blem ;  because  in  the  first  place,  if  the  fiict 
were  so,  belief  itself  must  always  be  induh 
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soluble  ;  which,  evidently,  it  is  not ;  and,  lished  in  the  mind  of  man  and  beast  beiweco 

in  the  second  place,  one   does  not   see  the  two  properties  of  the  same  object,  that  the 

what,  on  this  theory,  is  the  difference  be-  appearance  ^  the  eye  fires  the  energies  of  pui^ 

.         '    ,    ,.     .        ./'     at «*•       A  4.1.^  suit  no  less  strongly  than  the  actual  contact 

tween  beheving  the  affirmative  and  the  ^.^^  ^^  alimenta?/  surface.    An  alliance  m 

negative  of  a  proposition,  since  in  either  formed  is  a  genuine  example  of  the  condition  of 

case,  (if  the  theorv  be  true,)  the  idea  ex-  beliefl"— Pp.  669,  570. 
pressed  by  the  subject  of  the  proposition 

most  inseparably  and  irresistibly  recall  No  one  will  dispute  that  '^  the  genuine- 

the  idea  expressed  by  the  predicate.    The  ness  of  the  state  of  belief  is  tested  by  the 

doctrine  of  these  philosophers  would  have  control  of  the  actions."     (P.  670.)     If  we 

been  irrefragable,  had  tney  limited  it  to  really  believe  a  statement,  we  are  willing 

affirming  that  an  indbsoluble  association  to  commit  ourselves  in  conduct  on  the 

(or  let  us  rather  say,  an  association  for  prospect  of  finding  the  result  accord  with 

the  present  irresistible)  usually  commands  our  belief.     And  there  is  no  doubt  that  it 

belief;  that  when  such  an  association  ex-  is  this  command  over  the  actions,  which 

ists  between  two  ideas,  the  mind,  espe-  gives  all  its  importance  to  that  particuUir 

daily  if  destitute  of  scientific  culture,  has  state  of  mind,  and  leads  it  to  be  named 

great  difficulty  in  not  believing  that  there  and  classed  separately.    Yet  the  question 

is  a  constancy  of  connection  between  the  remains,  what  is  that  state  of  mind  ?   The 

corresponding  phenomena,  considered  as  action  which  follows  is  not  the  belief  itself, 

facts  in  nature.    But  even  in  the  strong-  but  a  consequence  of  the  belief.     Where 

est  cases  of  this  description,  a  mind  exer-  there  is  an  effect  to  be  accounted   for, 

cised  in  abstract  speculation  can  reject  the  there  must  be  something  in  the  cause  to 

belief,  though  unable  to  get  over  the  as-  account  for  it.     Since  the  willingness  to 

Bociation.    A  Berklcian,  for  example,  does  commit  ourselves  in  conduct  occurs  in 

not  believe  in  the  real  existence  of  matter,  some  cases,  and  does  not  occur  in  others, 

though  the  idea  is  excited  in  his  mind  by  there  must  be  some  difference  between 

his  muscular  sensations  as  irresistibly  as  the  former  set  of  cases  and  the  latter,  as 

in  other  people.  regards  the  antecedent  phenomena.  What 

Mr.  Bain's  opinion  is,  that  the  difficulty  is  this   difference  ?     According   to   Mr. 

experienced  by  the  Association  psycholo-  Bain,  it  does  not  lie  in  the  strength  of  the 

gists,  in  giving  an  account  of  Belief,  and  tie  of  association  between  the  ideas  of  the 

the  insufficient  analysis  with  which  they  facts  conceived, 
have    contented  themselves,   arise   from 

their  looking  at  Belief  too  exclusively  as  **  I  can  imagine  the  mind  receiving  an  impres- 

an   intellectual    phenomenon,   and   disre-  sion  of  coexistence  or  sequence,  such  as  the 

garding  the  existence  in  it  of  an  active  coincidence  of  relish  with  an  apple,  or  other 

dement.     His  doctrine  is,  that  Belief  has  ^H^*  ^^  /^"^  ;. and  this  impression  repeated 

.                   ^  •         i»             ^  untiL  on  the  principle  of  association,  the  one 

no  meaning,  except  m  reference  to  our  shall,  without  faiUt  any  time  suggest  the  other; 

actions ;  that  the  distinctive  characteristic  and  yet  nothing  done  in  consequence,  no  practi- 

of  Belief  is,  that  it  commands  our  will.  cal  effect  given  to  the  coincidence.     I  do  not 

know  any  purely  intellectual  property  that 
'*An  intellectual  notion  or  conception  is  indis-  would  give  to  an  associated  couple  the  character 
pensable  to  the  act  of  believing ;  but  no  mere  of  an  luiicle  of  belief;  but  there  is  that  in  the 
conception  that  does  not  directiy  or  indirectly  volitional  promptings  which  seizes  hold  of  any 
implicate  our  voluntary  exertions,  can  ever  indication  leading  to  an  end,  and  abides  by  suca 
amount  to  the  state  in  question."  (P.  668.)  instrumentality  if  it  is  found  to  answer.  Nay 
*'  The  primordial  form  of  belief  is  expectation  of  more,  there  is  the  tendency  to  go  beyond  the 
some  contingent  future,  about  to  follow  on  an  actual  experience,  and  not  to  desist  until  the 
action.  Wherever  any  creature  is  found  per-  occurrence  of  a  positive  failure  or  check.  So 
forming  an  action,  indifferent  in  itself^  witn  a  that  the  mere  repetition  of  an  intellectual  im- 
view  to  some  end,  and  adhering  to  that  action  press  would  not  amount  to  a  conviction  without 
with  the  same  energy  that  would  be  manifested  this  active  element,  which,  although  the  source 
under  the  actual  fruition  of  the  end,  we  say  of  many  errors,  is  indispensable  to  the  mental 
that  the  animal  possesses  confidence,  or  belief,  condition  of  belie£  The  legitimate  course  is  to 
in  the  sequence  of  two  different  things,  or  in  a  let  experience  be  the  corrector  of  all  the  primi- 
certain  arrangement  of  nature,  whereby  one  tive  impulses ;  to  take  warning  by  every  fail- 
phenomenon  succeeds  to  another.    The  glisten-  ure,  and  to  recognize  no  other  canon  of  validity. 

ing  sur&oe  of  a  pool  or  rivulet,  appearing  to We  find  after  trials,  that  there  is 

the  eye,  can  give  no  satisfaction  to  the  agonies  such  a  uniformity  in  nature  as  enables  us  to 

of  thirst;  but  such  is  the  firm  connection  estab-  presume  that  an  event  happening  to-day  wiU 
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happen  also  to-morrow,  if  w6  can  only  be  fiore 
that  all  the  circumstances  are  exactly  the  same. 
•  «  .  .  It  is  part  of  the  intaitire  tendencies 
of  the  mind  to  generalize  in  this  way ;  but  these 
tendencies,  being  as  often  wrong  as  right,  have 
no  validity  in  themselves ;  and  the  real  authori- 
ty is  experience.  The  long  series  of  trials  made 
since  the  beginning  of  observation,  have  shown 
how  far  such  inferences  can  safely  be  carried  ; 
and  we  are  now  in  possession  of  a  body  of  rules, 
in  harmony  with  the  actual  course  of  nature, 
for  guiding  us  in  carrying  on  these  operations." 
—Pp.  686,  586. 


So,  that,  after  all,  Mr.  Bain  regards  be- 
lief as  a  case  of  "  intuitive  tendency ;" 
but  not  as  a  case  sui  generis.  He  consid- 
ers it  as  included  under  the  general  law 
of  Volition.  The  spontaneous  activity  of 
the  brain,  combined  with  the  original 
property  inherent  in  a  painful  or  pleasura- 
ble stimulus,  makes  us  seize  and  detain  all 
muscular  actions  which  of  themselves,  and 
dii-ectly,  bring  pleasure  or  relief;  those 
actions,  in  consequence,  become,  through 
the  law  of  association,  producible  by 
means  of  our  ideas  of  pleasure  or  pain ; 
and  it  is,  in  the  author's  view,  by  an  ex- 
tension of  the  same  general  phenomenon, 
that  actions  which  only  remotely,  and  after 
a  certain  delay,  attain  our  ends,  come  sim- 
ilarly under  the  command  of  our  ideas  of 
those  ends.  When  this  command  is  estab- 
lished, then,  according  to  him,  the  pheno- 
menon. Belief,  has  taken  place ;  namely, 
belief  in  the  eflScacy  of  the  action  to  pro- 
mote the  end.  This  is  our  author's  theory 
of  Belief.  An  obvious  objection  to  it  is, 
that  we  entertain  beliefs  respecting  mat- 
ters in  regard  to  which  we  have  no  wish- 
es, and  which  have  no  connection  with 
any  of  our  ends.  But  to  this,  Mr.  Bain 
auswers,  (and  his  answer  is  just,)  that  in 
such  cases  there  is  always  a  latent  imagi- 
nation that  we  might  have  some  object  at 
stake  on  the  reality  of  the  fact  we  believe, 
and  a  feeling  that  if  we  had,  we  should 
go  forward  confidently  in  the  pursuit  of 
any  such  object.  We  quote  the  following 
passage  for  the  practical  lesson  conveyed 
m  it : 

*^  A  single  trial,  that  nothing  has  ever  happen- 
ed to  impugn,  is  able  of  itself  to  leave  a  convic- 
tion sufficient  to  induce  reliance  under  ordinary 
circumstances.  It  is  the  active  prompting  of  the 
mind  itself  that  instigates,  and  in  fact  constitutes, 
the  believing  temper;  unbelief  is  an  after  pro- 
duct, and  not  the  primitive  tendency.  Indeed, 
we  may  say,  that  the  inborn  energy  of  the  brain 
gives  faith,  and  experience  skepticism.  .... 
We  must  treat  it  [belief]  as  a  strong  primitive 
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manifestation,  derived  tcbai  the  natmid  activihr 
of  the  system,  and  taking  its  direction  and  ratifi- 
cation from  experience.  The  *  anticipation  of 
nature,'  so  strenuously  repudiated  by  Bacon,  is 
the  of&pring  of  this  characteristic  of  the  mental 
system.  In  the  haste  to  act,  while  the  indica- 
tions imbibed  from  contact  with  the  world  are 
still  scanty,  we  are  sure  to  extend  the  application 
of  actual  trials  a  great  deal  too  far,  producing 
such  results  as  have  just  been  named  With  the 
active  tendency  at  its  maximum,  and  the  exer- 
cise of  intelligence  and  acquired  knowledge  at 
the  minimum,  there  can  issue  nothing  but  a 
quantiU*  of  rash  enterprises.  That  these  are 
believed  in,  we  know  from  the  very  fact  tliat 
they  are  undertaken.  ....  The  respect- 
able name  *  generalization,'  implying  the  best 
products  of  enlightened  scientinc  research,  has 
also  a  different  meaning,  expressing  one  of  the 
most  erroneous  impulses  and  crudest  determina- 
tions of  untutored  human  nature.  To  extend 
some  familiar  and  narrow  experience,  so  as  to 
comprehend  cases  most  distant,  is  a  piece  of 
mere  reckless  instinct,  demanding  the  severest 

discipline  for  its  correction Sound 

belief,  instead  of  being  a  pacific  and  gentle 
growth,  is  in  reality  the  battering  of  a  series 
of  strongholds,  the  conquering  of  a  country  in 
hostile  occupation.  This  is  a  fact  common  both 
to  the  individual  and  to  t!  s  race.  .... 
The  only  thing  for  mental  philosophy  to  do  on 
such  a  subject,  is  to  represent,  as  simply  and 
clearly  as  possible,  those  original  properties  of 
our  constitution  that  are  chargeable  with  such 
wide- spread  phenomena.  It  will  probably  be 
long  ere  the  last  of  the  delusions  attributable  to 
this  method  of  believing  first  and  proving  after- 
wards can  be  eradicated  from  humanity.  For 
although  all  those  primitive  impressions  that 
find  a  speedy  contradiction  in  realities  from 
which  we  can  not  escape,  cease  to  exercise 
their  sway  after  a  time,  there  are  other  cases 
less  open  to  correction,  and  remaining  to  the 
last  as  portions  of  our  creed." — ^Pp.  58^-4. 

It  is  assuredly  a  strange  anomaly,  that 
so  many  authors,  afler  having  applied  the 
whole  force  of  their  intellects  to  prove 
the  existence  in  the  human  mind  of  intel- 
lectual or  moral  instincts,  proceed,  with- 
out any  argument  at  all,  to  legitimate  and 
consecrate  every  thing  which  those  in- 
stincts prompt,  as  if  an  instinct  never 
could  go  astray ;  a  consecration  not  usu- 
ally extended  to  our  physical  instincts, 
though  even  there  we  often  notice  a  cer- 
tain tendency  in  the  same  direction,  not 
sufficient  to  persuade  when  there  is  no 
predisposition  to  believe,  but  amounting 
to  a  considerable  makeweight  to  weak 
arguments  on  the  side  of  an  existing  pre- 
possession. This  grave  philosophical, 
leading  to  still  graver  practical  error,  is 
always  (as  in  the  passage  quoted)  duly 
22 
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rebuked  by  the  author.  As  a  portion, 
however,  of  the  theory  of  Belief,  we  de- 
siderate a  more  complete  analysis  of  the 
psychological  process  by  which  ulterior 
experience,  or  a  more  correct  interpreta- 
tion of  experience,  modifies  the  original 
tendency  so  powerfully  described  by  the 
author,  and  subdues  belief  into  subordin- 
ation and  due  proportion  to  evidence. 

It  only  remains  to  speak  of  Mr.  Bain's 
theory  of  Consciousness,  which  is  the  sub- 
ject of  his  final  chapter.  He  regards  it 
as  being  simply  the  same  thing  with  dis- 
crimination of  difference.  Consciousness 
is  only  awakened  by  the  shock  of  the 
transition  from  one  physical  or  mental 
state  to  another.  Hobbes  had  remarked, 
that  if  any  one  mode  of  sensation  or  feel- 
ing were  always  present,  we  should  pro- 
bably be  unconscious  of  its  existence. 

"  There  are  notable  examples  to  show  that  one 
unvarying  action  upon  the  senses  fiuls  to  give 
any  perception  whatever.     Take  the  motion  of 
the  earth  about  its  axis,  and  through  space, 
whereby  we  are  whirled  with  immense  velocity, 
but  at  a  uniform  r^pe,  being  utterly  insensible 
of  the  circumstanc&     So  in  a  ship  at  sea,  we 
may  be  under  the  same  insensibility,  whereas  in 
a  carriage  we  never  lose  the  feeling  of  being 
moved.     The  explanation  is  obvious.     It  is  the 
change  from  rest  to  motion  that  awakens  our 
sensibility,  and  conversely  from  motion  to  rest 
A  uniform  condition  as  respects  either  state  is 
devoid  of  any  quickening  influence  on  the  mind. 
Another  illustration  is  supplied  by  the  pressure 
of  the  air  on  the  surface  of  the  body.     Here  we 
have  an  exceedingly  powerful  effect  upon  one 
of  the  special  sen.ses.     The  skin  is  under  an 
influence  exactly  of  that  nature  that  wakens 
the   feeling  of   touch,   but    no  feeling  comes. 
"Withdraw  any  portion  of  the  pressure,  as  in 
mounting  in  a  balloon,  and  sensibility  is  deve- 
loped.    A  constant  impression  is  thus  to  the 
mind  the  same  as  a  blank.     Our  partial  uncon- 
sciousness as  to  our  clothing  is  connected  with 
the  constancy  of   the  object      The    smallest 
change  at  any  time  makes  us  sensible  or  awake 
to  the  contact     If  there  were  some  one  sound, 
of  unvarying  tone  and  unremitted  continuance, 
falling  on  the  ear  from  the  first  moment  of  life 
to  the  last,  wc  should  be  as  unconscious  of  the 
existence  of  that  influence  as  we  are  of  the 
pressure  of  the  air.     Such  a  sonorous  agency 
would  utterly  escape  the  knowledge  of  mankind, 
until,  as  in  the  other  case,  some  accident,  or 
some  discovery  in  experimental  philosophy,  had 
enabled  them  to  suspend  or  change  the  degree 
of  the  impression  made  by  it     Except  under 
special  circumstances,   we  are  unconscious  of 
our  own  weight,  which  fact  nevertheless  can 
never  be  absent       It  is   thus  that  agencies 
might  exist  without  being  perceived ;  remission 
or  change  beiag  a  primary  condition  of  our 


sensibility.  It  might  seem  somewhat  difficult 
to  imagine  us  altogether  insensitive  to  such  an 
influence  as  light  and  color ;  and  yet  if  some 
one  hue  had  Been  present  on  the  retina  from 
the  commencement  of  life,  we  should  incontest- 
ably  have  been  utterly  blind  as  &r  as  that  was 
concerned'' — The  Emotiom  and  the  WiU^  pp. 
616,  616. 

We  perceive  (in  short)  or  are  conscions 
of  nothing  but  changes  or  events.  Con- 
sciousness partakes  ^ways  of  the  nature 
01  surprise. 

Following  out  this  line  of  thought,  Mr. 
Bain  regards  knowledge  as  virtually 
synonymous  with  consciousness,  and  points 
out  that  we  never  have  knowledge  of 
one  thing  by  itself.  Eiiowing  a  thing, 
means  recognizing  the  differences  or 
agreements  between  that  thing  and  an- 
other or  others. 


"  To  know  a  thing,  is  to  feel  it  in  juxtaposi- 
tion with  some  other  thin^  diflering  from  it  or 
agreeing  with  it    To  be  simply  impressed  with 
a  sight,  sound,  or  touch,  is  not  to  know  any 
thing  in  the  proper  sense  of  the  word ;   know- 
ledge begins  when  we  recognize  other  things  in 
the  way  of  comparison  with  the  one.     My  faiow- 
ledge  of  redness  is  my  comparison  of  this  one 
sensation  with  a  number  of  others  differing  from 
or  agreeing  with  it ;  and  as  I  extend  those  com- 
parisons, I  extend  that  knowledge.      An  ab« 
solute  redness  per  m,  like  an  unvarying  press 
ure,  would  escape  cognition;   for  supposing  it 
possible  that  we  were  conscious  of  it,  we  could 
not  be  said  to  have  any  knowledge.    Why  is  it 
that  the  same  sensation  is  so  differently  felt  by 
different  persons — the  sensation  of  red  or  green 
to  an  artist  and  an  optician — if  not  that  know- 
ledge relates  not  to  the  single  sensation  itself^ 
but  to  the  others  brought  into  relation  with  it 
in  the  mind?    When  I  say  I  know  a  certain 
plant,  I  indicate  nothing,  until  I  inform  my 
hearer  what  things  stand  related  to  it  in  my 
mind  as  contrasting  or  agreeing.     I  may  know 
it  as  a  garden-weed,  that  is,  under  difference 
from  the  flowers,  fruits,  and  vegetables  culti- 
vated in  the  garden,  and  under  agreement  with 
the  other  plants  that  spring  up  unsought    I 
may  know  it  botanically,  that  is,  under  differ- 
ence and  agreement  with  the  other  members  of 
the  order,  genus,  and  species.     I  may  know  it 
artistically,  or  as  compared  with  other  plants, 
on  the  point  of  beauty  of  form  and  color.     As 
an  isolated  object  in  my  mind,  I  may  have  a 
sensation  or  a  perception,  although  not  even 
that  in  strict  truth,  but  I  can  have  no  know- 
ledge regarding  it  at  all.     Thus  it  is  that  in  the 
multifarious  scene  and  chaos  of  distinguishable 
impressions,  not  only  do  different  minds  fiisten 
upon   different    individual    parts,  but    fiisten- 
ing  on  the  same  parts,  arrive  at  totally  different 
cognitions.     Like  the  two  electricities,  which 
can  not  exist  the  one  without  the  other,  or  the 
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two  poles  of  the  magnet,  which  rise  and  &11  to- 
gether, no  mental  impression  can  exist  and  be 
called  knowledge,  unless  in  company  with  some 
other,  as  a  foil  wherewith  to  compare  it  Left 
to  a  single  unit  of  consciousness,  the  mental  ez> 
citement  vanishes.  In  the  intdlect,  as  in  the 
emotions,  we  live  by  setting  off  contrasted 
states,  and  consequently  no  impression  can  be 
defined  or  characterized,  except  with  reference 
to  its  accompanying  foiL  We  see  how  difficult 
it  is  in  language  to  make  a  meaning  explicit  by 
a  brief  announcement ;  interpretation,  as  applied 
to  laws,  contracts,  testaments,  as  well  as  to 
writing  generally,  consists  in  determining  what 
things  the  writer  excluded  as  opposites  to,  and 
looked  at  as  agreements  with,  the  thing  named. 
It  is  thus  erery  where  in  cognition.  A  simple 
impression  is  t&ntamount  to  no  impression  at 
aU.  Quality,  in  the  last  resort,  implies  rela- 
tion; although,  in  logic,  the  two  are  distin- 
guished. R^  and  blue  together  in  the  mind, 
actuating  in  differently,  keep  one  another  alive 
as  menUd  excitement,  and  the  one  is  really 
knowledge  of  the  other.  So  with  the  red  of  to- 
day and  the  red  of  yesterday,  an  interval  of 
blank  sensation,  or  of  other  sensations,  coming 
between.  These  two  will  sustain  one  another 
in  the  cerebral  system,  and  will  mutually  be 
raised  to  the  rank  of  knowledge.  Increase  the 
comparisons  of  difference  and  agreement,  and 
you  increase  the  knowledge,  the  character  of  it 
being  setded  by  the  direction  wherein  the  foils 


are  sought" — 27ie  Emotiom  and  the  WiU^  pp. 
688-iO. 

Such  is  a  brief  account  of  a  remarkable 
book ;  which,  once  known  and  read  by 
those  who  are  competent  judges  of  it,  is 
sure  to  take  its  place  in  the  veiy  first 
rank  of  the  order  of  philosophical  specula- 
tion to  which  it  belongs.  Of  the  execu- 
tion, a  very  insufficient  judgment  can  be 
formed  from  our  extracts.  The  book  is, 
indeed,  a  most  difficult  one  to  extract 
from ;  for  as  scarcely  any  treatise  which 
we  know  proceeds  so  much  by  the  way 
of  cumulative  proof  and  illustration,  any 
extract  of  moderate  dimensions  is  much 
the  same  sort  of  specimen  as,  we  will  not 
say  a  single  stone,  but  a  single  row  of 
stones,  might  be  of  a  completed  edifice. 
We  hope  that  we  may  have  assisted  in 
directing  the  attention  of  those  who  are 
interested  in  the  subject,  to  the  structure 
itself;  assuring  those  who  belong  to  the 
opposite  party  in  philosophical  specula- 
tion, that  so  massive  a  pile,  so  rich  in  the 
quantity  and  quality  of  its  materials,  even 
if  they  are  not  disposed  to  take  up  their 
abode  in  it,  can  not  be  used  even  as  a 
quarry  without  abundant  profit. 


From  the   Dublin    UniYersity    llagaiine. 
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The  Secret  History  of  the  Austrian 
Government  has  not  realized  our  expecta- 
tions. Professor  Newman,  some  years 
ago,  wrote  an  essay  on  the  crimes  of  the 
House  of  Hapsburg — it  was  a  war  pamph- 
let, written  at  the  time  of  the  Hunga- 
rian Revolution  of  1848.  M.  Michiels' 
book  is  nothing  more  than  a  war  pamph- 
let of  1859,  in  which  France  is  called 
upon  to  be  the  public  executioner  of  Eu- 
rope, and  give  the  coup-de  grace^  once  for 
all,  to  the  much-offending  House  of  Haps- 
burg. But  dynasties  are  not  extinguished 
thus  at  a  blow  —  least  of  all  the  dynastj 
of  Hapsburg-Lorraine,  which  wears,    it 

♦  7%«  Secret  History  of  the  Austrian  Oovemment, 
and  of  its  Systematic  Persecutions  of  Protestants, 
Compiled  from  Official  Documents,  by  Alfexd 
MiduELB.    London :  Chapman  and  HalL    1869. 


seems,  a  charmed  life,  and  rallies  from  im- 
pending ruin  with  an  elastic  spring,  like 
AntsBus  touching  earth.  The  Stuarts  are 
extinct;  the  Bourbons  are  defunct,  or 
nearly  so ;  the  old  line  of  Gustavus  Vasa, 
of  Sweden,  is  departed ;  but  still  the  old 
stock  of  Ferdinand  I.,  brother  of  Charles 
v.,  reigns  on  in  Vienna,  Austria  can  stand 
a  great  deal  of  beating — merses  pro/undo 
pulchrior  evenit^  and  so,  notwithstanding 
M.  Michiels'  vaticinations,  the  French 
Emperor  drew  np  at  the  base  of  the 
famous  Quadrilateral,  without  attempting 
to  cut  his  way  through  from  Verona  to 
Vienna. 

In  an  account  of  the  systematic  perse- 
cution of  Protestantism  by  the  House  of 
Austria,  we  expected  to  find  new  docu* 
ments  brought  to  light,  and  a  fresh  search 
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made  amoDg  the  state  papera  of  Europe. 
In  this  we  have  been  disappointed. 

The  rise  of  the  House  of  Austria  be- 
gan with  three  fortunate  marriages:  the 
marriage  of  Maximilian  with  Mary  of 
Burgundy,  on  the  nineteenth  August, 
1477 ;  the  marriage  of  Philip  the  Hand- 
some, only  son  of  Maximilian  and  Mary, 
in  1496,  to  the  jealous,  and  afterwards 
melancholy  mad,  Jane,  Infanta  of  Spain, 
the  heiress  of  the  united  crowns  of  Castile 
and  Aragon ;  and  thirdly,  the  marriage 
of  Ferdinand  I.,  son  of  this  Philip  and 
Jane,  with  Anne  Jagellon,  in  1521,  by 
which  he  obtained  the  two  Jagellon 
crowns  of  Hungary  and  Bohemia.  Thus, 
in  less  than  fifty  years,  ^ye  crowns  dropped 
into  the  lap  of  the  fortunate  descemiants 
of  Rudolf  of  Hapsburg :  the  ducal  crown 
of  Burgundy,  then  the  most  splendid  pos- 
session in  Europe,  with  the  rich  Fleming 
towns,  and  the  Netherlands  as  well ;  the 
two  crowns  of  Castile  and  Aragon  united 
at  last  under  Ferdinand  and  Isabella ;  and 
the  two  crowns  of  Hungary  and  Bohemia, 
in  comparison  with  which  the  hereditary 
Archduchy  of  Austria  was  what  the  Isle 
of  Man  is  to  England  and  Ireland. 

Between  the  balance  of  power  in  me- 
dieval and  that  in  modern  Europe,  there 
are  differences  which  deserve  to  be  no- 
ticed. Before  Austria  had  begun  to  pre- 
ponderate in  Germany  and  Spain,  in  Italy, 
several  lesser  states,  such  as  Saxony  and 
Milan,  and  the  Republics  of  Venice  and 
Genoa,  enjoyed  an  importance  which  they 
were  soon  to  lose.  Russia,  Prussia,  and 
Sweden,  had  not  yet  risen  into  notice; 
Poland  and  Turkey  had  reached  their 
climax,  and  were  beginning  to  decline ; 
England  and  France,  rivals  and  neighbors, 
balanced  off  against  each  other,  as  they 
have  done  pretty  evenly  ever  since;  so 
that  the  great  disturbing  influence  which 
marks  the  difference  between  the  medie- 
val and  the  modem  balance  of  power,  was 
the  rise  of  the  Hapsburg  family,  and  the 
partition  of  more  than  half  Europ9  between 
Its  two  branches  of  Spain  and  Austria. 
If  these  two  branches  had  remained  under 
one  head,  Charles  V.  would  have  become 
in  fact,  what  he  often  aspired  to  be,  the 
Charlemagne  of  modem  Europe,  the 
Ca3sar  Aucjustus  of  the  Roman  world. 
This  was  impossible  for  many  reasons: 
the  natural  jealousy  of  the  rest  of  Europe 
prevented  any  coalition  between  Charles 
and  his  brother  Ferdinand,  and  the  secret 
history  of  the  Hoase  of  Austria  discloses 


a  fact  which  might  have  been  suspected 
beforehand,  that  Ferdinand  and  Charles 
were  mutually  suspicious  of  each  other, 
and  that  under  great  appearance  of  bro- 
therly good  feeling  there  ran  an  undercur- 
rent of  rivalry  and  jealousy. 

The  history  of  Charles  V.  we  may  pass 
over  without  note  or  comment.  Robert- 
son, Prescott,  and  Stirling,  have  so  fami- 
liarized the  English  reader  with  the  por- 
trait of  the  first  great  King  of  Spain,  and 
the  last  great  Emperor  of  the  Romans, 
that  our  remarks  would  be  superfluous. 

King  Ferdinand  was  a  respectable  sol- 
dier, and  an  excellent  man  of  business ;  he 
was  also  a  good  husband.  His  wife  Anne, 
by  whom  he  succeeded  to  the  united 
crowns  of  Hungary  and  Bohemia,  bore 
him  fifteen  children,  of  whom  twelve  sur- 
vived infancy — three  sons  and  nine  daugh- 
tei*8,  all  of  them  very  handsome.  "His 
Majesty  is  very  religious :  attends  Mass 
every  day,  and  on  great  holidavs  hears 
one  or  two  sermons ;  he  receives  the 
sacrament  two,  three,  or  four  times  a 
year."  So  the  Venetian  ambassador  de- 
scribed him  in  1547. 

Ferdinand  I.,  like  his  latest  descendant, 
Francis  Joseph,  was  a  Roman  Catholic 
with  all  his  heait.  In  his  last  will  he  most 
earnestly  warned  all  his  sons,  and  espe- 
cially ^Maximilian,  the  eldest,  against  fol- 
lowing a  religious  partv,  which,  being  di- 
vided in  itself  as  to  doctrine,  could  not 
hold  the  truth.  "  I  would  rather  see  you 
dead  than  that  you  should  join  the  new 
sects,"  he  wrote  in  his  codicil  of  1565. 
He  was  the  first  to  introduce  the  Spanish 
priests,  as  the  Jesuits  were  then  caUed, 
into  Germany.  He  selected  Bobadilla, 
one  of  the  founders  of  the  order,  as  his 
confessor,  and  cautiously  introduced  Jesuit- 
ism, step  by  step,  into  Vienna.  At  first 
they  were  quartered  with  the  Dominicans, 
and  recommended  themselves  by  their 
skill  as  physicians,  effecting  cures  by 
means  of  Peruvian  bark,  which  was  long 
known  over  Europe  as  the  Jesuit's  pow- 
der. In  1551,  the  first  Jesuit  college  in 
Germany  was  founded  in  Vienna,  fhmi 
whence  the  order  rapidly  spread  and 
began  to  work  the  counter  Reformation, 
in  which  they  were  only  too  suocessfVil, 
aided,  as  they  were,  by  the  hateful  dissen- 
sions of  Protestants  among  themselves, 
as  well  as  the  wily  encroachments  <rf  the 
Austrian  Emperors  on  the  rights  of  their 
subjects. 

It  was  Ferdinand's  design  to   break 
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down  the  power  of  the  nobles  who  had 
flwored  the  Reformers,  and  so  the  Jesuits 
were  introduced  into  Austria  for  the 
object  of  sowing  dissension  between  the 
sects  of  Protestants,  and  dividing  the 
nobility  by  educating  the  rising  genera- 
tion in  seminaries  of  their  own.  In  both 
these  designs  they  succeeded  only  too 
well.  When  Ferdinand  ascended  the 
throne,  according  to  the  statements  of 
the  Venetian  ambassador,  nine  tenths  of 
Germany  professed  the  new  creed ;  and  m 
the  hereditary  Hapsburg  dominions  by  far 
the  greater  number  were  Lutherans.  The 
whole  nobility  of  Austria  at  that  time 
went  to  study  at  the  Protestant  Universi- 
ty at  Wittenberg.  Marriages  between 
Catholic  and  Protestant  were  common, 
and  all  things  gave  promise  of  peace.  But 
the  Spanish  priests  and  King  Ferdinand 
stood  in  the  way  of  this  solution  of  the 
great  schism  of  the  sixteenth  century. 
Austria  became  what  she  has  ever  since 
been,  the  champion  of  the  counter-Re- 
formation :  little  by  little  Protestantism 
was  supplanted  in  Hungary,  Austria,  and 
Bohemia,  till  it  now  exists  only  upon  suf- 
ferance in  those  provinces  where  the 
whole  population  was  once  either  Hussite 
or  Lutheran. 

Ferdinand  I.  died  in  1564,  and  Maxi- 
milian II ,  his  eldest  son,  educated,  like 
his  father,  in  Spain,  succeeded.  He  was 
a  headstrong,  high-spirited  youth,  a  favor- 
ite with  his  uncle,  Charles  V.,  who  edu- 
cated  him  ;  but  disliked  by  his  father  for 
his  recklessness,  and,  perhaps,  his  liberal 
and  tolerant  spirit,  for  Maximilian  H.  was 
the  only  one  of  his  line  who  was  not  a 
Catholic  of  the  Jesuit  and  reactionary 
school  In  a  letter  to  his  brother-in-law, 
Duke  Albert  of  Bavaria,  he  declares  the 
latitudinarian  opinion :  "  In  religious  mat- 
ters, one  must  not  bend  the  bow  till  it 
breaks."  He  treated  a  Protestant  divine, 
John  Sebastian  Pfauser,  as  his  confident, 
made  him  his  court  preacher,  and  read 
the  books  on  divinity  that  he  put  in  his 
hand.  Maximilian  went  so  far  even  as 
to  say  that  "God  alone  rules  the  con- 
sciences of  men,  man  only  rules  man." 
Carrying  out  this  principle,  he  issued  an 
edict  of  toleration  for  Bohemia  in  1567, 
and  one  for  Austria,  in  1568.  He  lived 
on  terms  of  friendship  with  the  Protestant 
princes  of  the  Empire,  the  Elector  Pala- 
tine, the  Elector  Augustus  of  Saxony, 
Landgrave  Philip  of  Hesse,  and  Duke 
Christopher  of  Wurtemberg.    As  early 


as  1562  Maximilian  entreated  the  Pope  to 
sanction  the  administration  of  the  eucha- 
rist  in  both  kinds,  and  the  abolition  of  the 
celibacy  of  the  clergy.  The  Pope  refused 
to  do  so,  and  even  threatened  excommu- 
nication. The  Spanish  cousin  of  the  Em- 
peror, Philip  II.,  also  opposed  his  liberal 
tendencies.  There  is  a  letter  extant  in  the 
archives  of  Vienna  which  Dr.  Vehse  prints 
in  full,  in  which  Maximilian  vents  his 
grief  and  horror  at  the  Massacre  of  St. 
Bartholomew.  "I  can  not,"  he  says, 
"  commend  it  at  all,  and  I  have  heard,  to 
my  heart-felt  grie^  that  my  son-in-law 
(Charles  IX.)  has  allowed  himself  to  be 
persuaded  to  give  his  sanction  to  such  an 
infamous  slaughter ;  but  I  know  this  much, 
that  other  people  rule  much  more  tlianhe 
does."  "  Religious  matters,"  he  goes  on 
to  say,  "  ought  not  to  be  settled  by  the 
sword :  no  honest  man  that  fears  God  and 
loves  peace  will  say  differently ;  nor  did 
Christ  and  his  apostles  teach  otherwise ; 
for  their  sword  was  their  tongue,  their 
teaching,  God's  word  and  their  Christian 
life." 

Maximilian  was  the  first  and  last  of  the 
Austrian  Emperors  who  betrayed  any 
leaning  towards  Protestantism. 

There  is  a  remarkable  letter  extant  de- 
scribing the  Emperor's  death-bed.  It 
seems  he  was  urged  to  confess  himself 
and  to  receive  the  sacrament.  His  answer 
to  his  son,  the  Archduke  Matthias,  was : 
^'My  son,  all  this  is  needless.  I  hope, 
through  the  mercy  of  God  and  his  merits, 
to  be  saved  as  surely  as  you  can  be.  I 
have  confessed  all  my  sins  to  Christ,  and 
thrown  them  on  hb  passion  and  death ; 
and  I  am  sure  thev  are  forgiven,  and  I  do 
not  need  any  thing  else.  Thus,  "un- 
houseeld,  unanointed,  unannealed''  by 
human  priest,  passed  away  the  spirit  of 
the  Emperor  Maximilian  11.,  a  rare  in- 
stance of  an  Austrian  Emperor  imbued 
with  Protestant  and  liberal  sentiments. 
It  was  said  that  the  Jesuits  had  poisoned 
him. 

Rodolph  succeeded  —  an  eccentric 
prince,  cniefly  remarkable  by  his  taste 
for  mechanics,  who,  in  1608,  yielded  up 
Hungary,  Austria,  and  Moravia  to  his 
brother  Matthias,  becoming  a  prisoner  in 
his  own  palace  at  Prague. 

On  the  eleventh  April,  1611,  he  waft 
further  obliged  to  renounce  the  crown  of 
Bohemia;  and  when  signing  the  docu- 
ment of  re^ffnation,  in  hifl  an^er  at  the 
ungrateful  Bohemians  who    sided   with 
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Matthias,  be  bit  tbe  pen  witb  which  be 
had  written  his  name  and  flung  it  on  the 
diploma;  on  which,  as  Horraayr  states, 
"  the  Wot  of  ink  is  seen  to  this  day."  In 
November,  1611,  the  German  trinces 
sent  an  Embassy  to  compel  him  to  cause 
a  King  of  the  Romans  to  be  elected. 
"Rodolph  received  the  envoys  standing 
under  a  dais,  with  his  leil  hand  leaning  on 
a  table.  When  the  point  of  abdication 
was  mentioned,  the  blood  rushed  to  his 
temples,  his  knees  trembled,  and  he  was 
obliged  to  sit  down  on  a  chair.  While  the 
Embassy  was  waiting  for  his  reply,  the 
Emperor  unexpectedly  died." 

Rodolph  was  succeeded  by  his  brother 
Matthias.  By  a  singular  but  just  retri- 
bution, very  nearly  the  same  fate  which 
Matthias  had  schemed  to  bring  upon  Ro- 
dolph, was  prepared  for  himself  by  his 
cousin  Archduke  Ferdinand.     In   June, 

1617,  he  was  compelled  to  take  Ferdinand 
to  Pragufi  to  have  him  crowned  King  of 
Bohemia,  as  Ferdinand  had  consented  to 
take  the  oaths  to  them,  on  the  Magestats- 
bricf.  This  was  a  capitulation  between 
the  sovereign  and  his  subiects,  by  which 
the  free  exercise  of  their  religion  was 
granted  to  the  secular  lords  and  knights, 
and  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  royal  towns 
and  demesnes. 

The  accession  of  Ferdinand  to  the 
Kingdom  of  Bohemia  was  the  signal  for 
the  breaking  out  of  the  Thirty  Years' 
War.  The  Jesuits,  who,  at  the  corona- 
tion of  their  pupil  Ferdinand,  had  made 
their  entry  into  Prague  in  his  train,  soon 
began  to  work  their  intrigues.  They  had 
on  that  occasion  caused  a  triumphal  arch 
to  be  built  for  Ferdinand,  on  which,  sym- 
bolically and  significantly,  the  Bohemian 
lion  was  chained  to  the  arms  of  Austria. 
Scioppius,  an  Apostate  Calvin ist,  in  his 
Alarm-drum  of  the  Holy  War,  proclaimed 
in  the  plainest  language  that  the  only  way 
to  religious  unity  in  Europe  was  by  a  path 
of  blood,  and,  on  the  twenty-third  May, 

1618,  occurred  the  first  overt  act  which 
began  the  prolonged  conflict.  On  that 
day  about  noon  the  Utraquist  or  Hussite 
delegates  who  had  been  refused  permis- 
sion to  build  new  churches  by  the  Arch- 
bishop of  Prague,  resolved  to  take  the  law 
into  their  own  hands.  They  presented 
themselves  at  the  Council-room  in  the 
Hradschin,  where  the  Council  of  Regency 
was  sitting,  and  resolved  there  and  then 
to  execute  summary  vengeance  on  the 
two    most    obnoxious    members  of  the 


Council  —  Martinitz  and  Slawata.  The 
punishment  of  defenestration  had  long 
been  in  Bohemia  what  the  traitor's  leap 
from  the  Tarpeian  had  been  in  Rome ;  and 
so  they  inflicted  it,  flinging  them  as  they 
were  in  their  Spanish  costume,  with  cloaks 
and  hats,  from  the  window,  into  the  dry 
ditch  of  the  castle.  They  fell  from  a  hight 
of  nearly  sixty  feet,  but  owing  to  their 
cloaks  filling  with  air,  and  thus  breaking 
the  fall,  and  to  their  alighting  on  a  heap 
of  waste  paper  and  other  rubbish,  they 
escaped  with  only  a  few  bruises.  Imme- 
diately after  the  defenestration  Count 
Thum,  the  chief  instigator  of  this  act  of 
Lynch  law,  rode  through  the  streets  of 
Prague,  exhorting  the  people  to  be  quiet. 
The  castle  was  occupied  by  parliamentary 
troops ;  the  public  officers  were  sworn  in 
on  the  authority  of  the  estates ;  a  com- 
mittee of  thirty  directors  was  appointed  to 
carry  on  the  Government,  and  tne  Jesuits 
were  expelled  from  the  whole  of  Bohemia. 
War,  civil  and  religious,  had  now  broken 
out ;  it  was  to  last  thirty  years,  to  spread 
over  the  whole  of  Germany,  to  draw 
Sweden,  Denmark,  Spain,  and  J'rance 
into  this  vortex,  and  not  to  cease  mitil 
Germany  had  subsided  into  peace,  because 
it  could  carry  on  war  no  longer.  The 
death  of  Matthias,  a  few  months  after  the 
first  outbreak  of  hostilities,  left  the  throne 
vacant  for  his  cousin  Ferdinand,  who  had 
already  been  crowned  King  of  Bohemia. 
And  now  the  Jesuits  had  one  of  their 
pupils  at  the  head  of  the  most  powerftil 
monarchy  of  Europe,  who  had  put  hinuself 
as  a  corpse  in  their  hands,  with  no  will 
but  theirs,  and  no  desire  but  to  do  that 
will.  If  passive  obedience  be  the  highest 
merit  in  man,  if  the  noblest  service  be 
that  of  a  dead  will  galvanized  into  life  bj 
another  stronger  will,  then  Ferdinand  if. 
was  the  most  exemplary  Prince,  not  of  his 
own,  but  of  all  time. 

Ferdinand  II.  was  son  of  Duke  Charles 
and  grandson  of  Ferdinand  I.,  the  brother 
of  Charles  V.  He  was  bom  at  Grats,  in 
1578,  and  was  educated  in  the  Jesuit 
University  of  Ingolstadt.  At  the  age  of 
seventeen  he  undertook  the  government 
of  Styria,  and  already  at  twenty,  he  be- 
gan to  or^nize  the  movement  of  the 
counter-Reformation,  which  he  carried 
out  with  the  most  persevering  pnrposo  of 
wilL  ^^  Better  a  aesert  than  a  cauniry 
full  of  heretics  j*^  was  a  memorable  wying 
of  his  to  his  minister  CleseL  The  senti- 
ment was  worthy  of  his  coiudn  FbOip  IL 
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of  Spain ;  it  is  difficult  to  say  to  which  of 
the  two  we  must  assign  the  palm  of  bigot- 
ry. He  was  the  most  faithful  disciple  of 
the  Church  of  Rome,  whose  priests,  es- 
pecially the  Spanish  priests,  or  Jesuits, 
were  to  him  as  the  mouth-piece  of  God. 
His  own  confessor  says  of  him  that  Fer- 
dinand feared  no  one  so  much  as  the 
priests,  whom  he  looked  upon  as  some- 
thing superhuman.  He  is  reported  to 
have  once  said  that  if  he  met  a  priest  and 
an  angel  at  one  and  the  same  time,  he 
would  render  honor  to  the  priest  first. 
Ill  his  youth  he  made  a  pilgrimage  to  the 
shrine  of  our  Lady  of  Loretto,  and  there 
registered  a  vow  of  eternal  enmity  to  the 
Reformation  and  its  agents.  Ferdinand 
heard  every  day  two  masses  in  the  Impe- 
rial Chapel,  and  on  Sunday,  besides  a 
mass  in  church,  a  Geiman  and  an  Italian 
sermon,  and  vespers  in  the  afternoon ;  he 
never  missed  kneeling  before  the  crucifix 
at  matins  in  Advent,  and  at  vespers  in 
Lent ;  he  regularly  before  and  after  Easter 
attended  all  the  processions  and  pil- 
grimages on  foot  and  bareheaded.  He 
would  minister  as  an  acolyte  at  mass,  toll 
the  bell  for  vespers,  and  visit  the  monas- 
teries and  take  his  meals  with  the  monks. 
From  him  dates  the  custom  of  the  Empe- 
rors publicly  joining  in  the  Corpus  Christi 
procession.  The  orders,  black,  white,  and 
gray,  grew  and  multiplied  under  his  pa- 
tronage in  Vienna.  A  couple  of  Jesuits, 
as  early  as  1618,  before  Ferdinand's  acces- 
sion to  the  Imperial  throne  "  were  always 
to  be  met  with  in  his  ante-chamber — ^nay, 
they  had  such  free  access  to  him  as  to  be 
admitted  to  his  bedside  even  at  midnight, 
as  often  as  they  chose  to  send  in  their 
names." 

On  his  accession,  in  1619,  Ferdinand 
had  already  completed  his  forty-second 
year.  He  was  corpulent,  of  low  stature, 
but  of  a  strong  and  excellent  constitution. 
He  was,  moreover,  very  temperate  both 
in  eating  and  drinking,  and  regularly 
went  to  bed  at  ten,  and  rose  at  four. 
Unlike  his  predecessors,  Ferdinand  had 
no  intrigues.  He  was  a  devotee,  and  a 
strict  one ;  a  sincere  and  a  narrow-minded 
bigot. 

During  the  eighteen  years  of  Ferdi- 
nand's reign,  he  was  constantly  at  war, 
but  so  little  had  he  of  martial  ardor,  that 
the  first  and  only  time  he  saw  actual  con- 
flict, was  in  the  Turkish  campaign  of 
1600,  and  then  his  retreat  was  as  inglori- 
ous as  Horace's  ^^parmuld  non  bene  reHo- 


tdj^^  The  dust  of  a  herd  of  bullocks  and 
swine  having  spread  a  sudden  panic,  Fer- 
dinand, with  the  whole  of  his  army,  in- 
gloriously  ran  away.  He  never  drew 
bridle  till  he  had  crossed  the  river  Mur 
into  his  own  country  of  Styria.  Ferdi- 
nand never  tempted  fortune  again  on  a 
battle-field.  He  had  no  stomach  for  fight- 
ing ;  he  was  all  his  life  more  of  the  monk 
than  the  monarch,  and  would  have  graced 
a  cowl  better  than  a  crown.  It  would 
have  been  well  for  his  after  fame,  if  he 
had  been  allowed  to  abdicate,  like  bis 
grand-uncle,  Charles  V.,  and  retire  into  a 
monastery  without  once  wearing  the 
crown  of  Charlemagne. 

The  history  of  the  Thirty  Years'  War, 
is  a  bloody  page  that  has  often  been  de- 
scribed. Every  school-girl  has  read  Schil- 
ler's narrative ;  and  some  of  the  incidents, 
such  as  Gustavus  Adolphus'  death,  the 
sack  of  Magdeburg,  and  the  murder  of 
Wallenstein,  stand  out  in  German  history 
as  landmarks  to  those  to  whom  almost  all 
the  rest  is  a  haze  of  names  and  dates. 
But  some  of  the  events  of  that  war,  which 
throw  their  light  on  the  policy  of  the 
House  of  Austria,  are  not  so  well  known. 
On  the  8th  November,  1620,  was  fought 
the  fatal  battle  of  the  White  Mountain  of 
Prague.  Frederic,  the  unhappy  Elector- 
Palatine,  and  son-in-law  of  our  James  I., 
fled  the  day  after  the  battle,  leaving  be- 
hind, as  he  hurriedly  entered  his  traveling 
carriage,  his  crown  and  his  jewels.  The 
result  of  the  battle  was  fatal  to  the  Bo- 
hemian liberties  and  religion.  On  that 
day  Bohemia  sunk  from  the  rank  of  an 
independent  kingdom  to  a  mere  province 
of  Austria,  which  it  has  remained  ever 
since.  The  revenge  of  the  Emperor  was  as 
complete  as  his  victory.  Like  Alva  at 
Brussels,  he  temporized  and  allured  the  "" 
Bohemian  nobles  with  hopes  of  an  anmes- 
ty,  only  to  get  them  more  completely  in 
his  grasp.  Once  he  had  succeeded  in 
this,  blood  began  to  flow,  and  on  the 
twenty-first  of  June,  1621,  such  a  scene  of 
wholesale  butchery  was  witnessed  in  the 
old  City  Circus,  at  Prague,  as  has  never 
been  witnessed  perhaps  out  of  China. 
Yeh  might  have  envied  the  completeness 
of  this  butchery  en  masse  of  a  whole  no- 
bility. 

Early  in  the  morning,  at  four,  the 
heavy  boom  of  the  cannon  was  heard 
from  the  Uradschin  —  it  was  the  signal 
for  the  executions.  The  prisoners,  escort- 
ed by  a  squadron  of  cuiraflsiers  and  two 
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hundred  musketeers,  were  driven  in  six 
or  seven  carriages  to  the  Altstadt.  The 
scaffold,  covered  with  red  cloth,  was 
erected  close  before  the  town-hall,  in  the 
ring  opposite  the  church  called  Thein- 
kirche,  which  was  surmounted  by  the 
large  chalice  with  the  sword,  the  emblem 
of  the  Hussites.  It  happened  with  the 
Bobeniian  martyrs  as  with  the  magnani- 
mous John  Frederic  of  Saxony,  they  behav- 
ed like  brave  men  in  the  hour  of  misfor- 
tune. They  all  died  joyous  in  fiiith.  It 
was  five  before  the  executions  began ;  a 
slight  shower  fell,  and,  to  the  no  small 
comfort  of  the  martyrs,  a  fine  rainbow 
spanned  the  sky.  The  executioner  began 
his  task — he  beheaded  within  four  hours, 
from  five  to  nine  o'clock,  twenty-four  per- 
sons— three  were  hanged.  The  decapita- 
ted lords  were  most  of  them  very  old ; 
the  aggregate  age  often  of  them  was  cal- 
culated to  have  been  seven  hundred 
years.  One  only,  whilst  already  kneeling 
down,  was  reprieved;  his  punishment 
was  commuted  into  imprisonment  for  Ufe, 
Confiscation  and  banishment  awaited  those 
whom  the  executive  spared.  A  proclama- 
tion was  made  offering  pardon  to  any  Bo- 
hemian nobles  who  informed  against  them- 
selves. No  less  than  seven  hundred  and 
twenty-eight  nobles  were  simple  enough 
to  do  so.  Their  lives  were  spared,  but 
their  estates  were  confiscated.  The  Em- 
peror levied  the  enormous  sum  of  forty- 
three  million  florins  from  the  sale  of  these 
confiscated  estates,  and  thus  nearly  all  the 
landed  property  of  Bohemia  changed 
owners  during  Ferdinand's  reign.  The 
innocent  sons  and  grand-sons  of  the  con- 
denmed  had  to  wear  a  red  silk  string 
round  their  necks,  as  a  token  ^^  that  the 
spawn  of  the  rebels  had  also  deserved  the 
halter."  Then  followed  the  last  act  of  the 
Bohemian  tragedy — a  wholesale  emigra- 
tion. No  less  than  one  hundred  and 
eighty-five  noble  houses,  of  twelve,  twen- 
ty, and  even  fifty  persons  each,  beside 
many  thousand  families  of  commoners  and 
citizens,  left  their  country  forever.  Not- 
withstanding this  drain,  there  were,  in  the 
time  of  Joseph  IL,  in  1787,  forty-five 
thousand  Protestants,  partly  Lutheran, 
partly  Calvinlsts,  in  Bohemia.  Ferdinand 
burnt  the  Magest'&ts-brief  and  other  char- 
ters of  Bohemia,  as  waste  paper.  ^^  These 
are  the  rags,"  he  said,  ^^  of  waste  paper, 
which  have  given  so  much  trouble  to  our 
predecessors."  Bohemia  lost  all  her  lib- 
erties, civil  and  religious ;  the  spirit  and 


pride  of  her  nobility  were  broken ;  her 
language  degenerated  into  a  provincial 
dialect;  her  literature  disappeared,  and 
all  the  books  and  records  of  her  former 
independence  were  hunted  down  and  de- 
stroyed. Never,  in  modem  times,  was 
there  a  more  complete  obliteration  of  a 
nation's  existence. 

It  is  characteristic  of  Ferdinand,  that 
while  the  executions  were  going  on  in  the 
public  square  in  Prague,  on  a  June  morn- 
ing in  1620,  he  was  on  his  knees  praying 
for  the  salvation  of  those  whose  bodies  he 
was  destroying.  While  we  are  appalled 
at  the  blood-tl)irsty  way  in  which  he  went 
about  his  revenge,  we  are  almost  com- 
pelled to  pity  him  for  his  sincere  but  in* 
sane  fanaticism. 

Ferdinand  II.  died  as  he  had  lived,  a 
devoted  son  of  the  Church,  holding  in  his 
hand  a  consecrated  taper  which  his  con- 
fessor had  offered  him.  He  was  succeeded 
by  his  son  Ferdinand  III.,  who  was  his 
father  over  again,  only  in  miniature — what 
Bombalino,  the  present  King  of  Naples, 
appears  to  be  to  his  father.  He  was  a 
particular  champion  of  the  dogma  of  tlie 
Immaculate  Conception,  that  peculiarly 
Spanish  doctrine  which  has  made  its  way 
with  the  spread  of  Spanish  Jesuitism  all 
over  Catholic  Europe.  He  issued  an 
order  that  no  one  should  be  made  a  doc- 
tor without  taking  the  oath  on  the  Im- 
maculate Conception.  He  set  the  ex- 
ample of  erecting  monuments  in  honor  of 
this  dogma.  When  he  was  besieged  in 
Vienna  in  1645  he  made  a  vow  to  erect 
in  the  Hof  a  monument  to  the  Virgin  in 
marble.  The  one  he  erected  was  replaced 
in  1667  by  another  in  marble  and  bronxe 
which  stands  there  to  this  day.  Daring 
the  greater  part  of  his  reign  the  Thirty 
Years'  War  raged  on,  becoming  fiercer 
every  year  till  it  finally  died  out  for  want 
of  more  fuel.  The  peace  of  Westphalia 
was  concluded  on  the  twenty-fourth  Oc- 
tober, 1648 ;  but  the  relief  to  Germany 
came  too  late  to  be  felt  by  that  genera^ 
tion.  Grermany  was  exhausted ;  its  fields 
lay  waste ;  its  population  gone.  Instead 
of  flourishing  industrious  towns,  and 
cheerful  thriving  villages,  the  eye,  as  fitf 
as  it  reached,  only  met  iieaps  of  smoulder* 
ing  ruins  and  newly-dug  graves.  Gter- 
many  was  fast  relapsing  into  its  primitiye 
state,  covered  with  bog  and  forest ;  the 
starving  men  wandered  about,  preying 
like  w(Hves,  and  driven  even  to  uie  aola 
of  cannibalism. 
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Ferdinand  had  realized  his  ferocious 
boast,  "better  a  desert  than  a  country 
full  of  heretics"  —  solitudinem  faciunt 
pacem  appeUunt  —  might  have  been  the 
reflection  of  a  patriotic  German  on  this 
rest  from  exhaustion,  miscalled  a  peace. 

Central  Europe  did  not  recover,  it  is 
thought,  for  a  century,  the  ravages  of 
these  thirty  years  of  war;  and  to  this 
day  the  backward  state  of  Germany,  in 
comparison  with  France  and  England, 
may  be  traced  to  these  years  of  horror, 
when  its  plains  became  the  cock-pit  of 
Europe,  when  the  northern  and  southern 
nations  met  to  fight  out  the  old  quarrel 
of  the  previous  century  between  Luther 
and  the  Pope. 

Ferdinand  III.  died  in  1657,  and  was 
succeeded  by  his  son,  Leopold  L,  sur- 
named  by  the  Jesuits  "  the  Great,"  per- 
haps because  he  was  the  feeblest  monarch 
that  ever  sat  on  a  throne,  and  therefore 
the  most  manageable.  Leopold  was  a 
true  Spaniard  and  bigot,  like  his  father 
and  grandfather,  a  pupil  of  the  Jesuits, 
and  as  docile  as  a  dog  to  his  masters. 
Leopold  was  not  unlike  his  descendant, 
Francis  II.,  occupant  of  the  imperial 
throne  during  the  long  wars  of  the  French 
Revolution.  It  has  twice  been  the  for- 
tune, or  misfortune,  as  it  may  be,  of  the 
House  of  Austria  to  have  two  of  the  nlost 
imbecile  of  their  race  on  the  throne 
pitted  against  the  two  most  vigorous  ru- 
lers of  France.  What  Leopold  was  in 
comparison  with  Louis  XIV.  that  Francis 
II.  was  to  Napoleon.  Like  Francis  11., 
Leopold  was  fond  of  correcting  the  style 
of  the  state  papers  that  were  laid  before 
him.  His  whole  work  as  a  ruler  consisted, 
in  fact,  in  signing  the  orders  drawn  up  in 
his  name  by  his  Ministers.  He  had,  like 
all  men  of  small  intellect,  a  memory  tena- 
cious only  of  trifles ;  thus,  in  the  disas- 
trous year  1083,  when  the  Turks  drove 
him  from  his  capital,  he  recorded  that 
eight  thousand  two  hundred  and  sixty-five 
dispatches  were  signed,  three  hundred 
and  eighty-six  letters  written,  and  four 
hundred  and  eighty-one  audiences  given 
by  him.  He  was  a  caricature  of  a  king, 
as  seen  and  described  by  an  Italian  Abbe, 
who  in  his  travels  visited  Vienna  in  1670 
and  1680.  "The  Emperor,"  he  says,  "is 
of  small  stature  and  delicate  complexion ; 
the  hanging  lip  peculiar  to  the  House  of 
Hapsburg  is  so  marked  in  him  that  the 
eye-teeth  protrude,  which  somewhat  im- 
pedes his  speech ;  his  eyes  and  brow  are 


majestic;  his  beard,  which  nearly  covers 
his  chin,  is  black,  and  he  wears  a  periwig. 
His  ^t  is  languid.  He  is  dressed  in  the 
Spanish  fashion — ^red  stockings  and  shoes, 
a  red  or  black  plume  in  his  hat,  and  round 
his  neck  the  great  collar  of  the  Golden 
Fleece,  which  is  sometimes  covered  by 
his  mantle." 

Leopold's  only  decisive  acts  as  a  ruler 
were  despotical  proceedings  in  the  case 
of  political  crimes.  The  little  energy  that 
he  had  he  used  in  attempting  to  crush 
Hungary,  as  Ferdinand  H.  had  attempted 
to  crush  Bohemia.  The  Jesuits  had  per- 
tinaciously been  pursuing  the  plan  of  in- 
troducing the  Spanish  rule  into  Hungary 
as  they  had  done  into  Bohemia.  To  ac- 
complish this  their  policy  was  to  keep  up 
the  closest  connection  with  the  Turks, 
who  then  held  more  then  half  of  Hun- 
gary, and  so  keep  the  Protestants  in  check, 
and  finally  crush  them.  In  this  they  suc- 
ceeded. The  Hungarians  resorted  to  the 
privilege  of  insurrection^  a  strange  right 
reserved  to  the  Hungarian  magnates  by 
the  Golden  Bull  of  1222,  the  Magna 
Charta  of  Hungary,  granted  by  Andrew 
n.,  one  of  the  native  line  of  kings,  and 
which  all  the  former  kings  of  Hungary, 
including  those  of  the  House  of  Hapsburg, 
had  sworn  to  respect.  They  used  this 
privilege  of  insurrection  against  Leopold 
m  1670,  and  being  defeated,  had  to  pay 
the  penalty  in  a  merciless  proscription  of 
their  nobihty,  and  the  forcible  suppression 
of  all  Protestant  worship.  Protestant 
preachers  and  schoolmasters  were  arrest- 
ed and  condemned,  some  to  imprisonment, 
othera  to  death :  two  hundred  and  fifty 
Lutheran  ministers  were  banished  to  Bo- 
hemia, and  then  thrown  into  dungeons 
without  even  a  form  of  trial.  Thirty-eight 
of  these  pastors  were  sold  at  fifty  crowns 
per  head  as  galley  -  slaves  to  Naples, 
Beaten  down,  trampled  on,  their  liberties 
and  religion  taken  away,  the  Hungarians 
would  have  shared  the  same  fate  as  the 
Bohemians,  when,  happily  for  them,  the 
Turks  invaded  Austria  and  invested 
Vienna.  Fortune  plays  strange  freaks 
with  men  and  principles.  The  infidel 
Turks  came  to  the  rescue  of  Protestant 
Hungary  from  the  grip  of  Catholic  Aus- 
tria, ana  John  SobiesKi,  in  his  turn,  res- 
cues Austria  from  the  grip  of  the  infideL 
It  was  characteristic  or  Leopold  that 
when  he  met  Sobieski,  the  deliverer  of 
Vienna,  he  only  saluted  him  with  chilling 
coldness,  remaming  stiffly  sitting  in  the 
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saddle,  nor  did  he  even  lift  his  hat  when 
Sobieski  kissed  his  hand,  and  the  Polish 
nobles  of  the  first  houses  were  presented 
to  him.  Austrian  ingratitude  is  pro- 
verbial. Nicholas  was  the  Sobieski  of 
Austria  in  1849,  and  Russia  has  not  for- 
gotten, though  Austrian  has,  the  debt  of 
obligation  then  incurred  by  her.  The 
bloody  assize  of  Eperies,  in  which  Caraffa 
of  Naples  played  the  part  of  our  Judge 
Jefferies,  and  about  the  same  year  1687, 
followed  soon  upon  the  deliverance  of 
Vienna.  Caraffa  once  said:  "If  I  were 
conscious  of  having  within  my  body  one 
drop  of  blood  that  was  friendly  to  the 
Hungarians,  I  would  at  once  bleed  myself 
to  death?'*  The  tortures  that  he  inflicted 
are  too  horrible  to  relate :  the  rack,  the 
boot,  and  lighted  wax  tapers  under  the 
armpits,  were  common  punishments ;  suf- 
fice, that  Caraffa  made  good  his  boast, 
that  he  would  prove  himself  to  be  the 
Attila,  the  Scourge  of  God,  to  these  Hun- 
garians. When  the  Hungarians  asked 
that  they  might  be  permitted  to  defend 
themselves,  Caraffa  replied:  "2%a^  tfieir 
tried  should  be  proceeded  with  after  their 
execution.'*'*  The  Hungarians  at  last,  to 
get  rid  of  the  bloody  assize  of  Eperies, 
acquiesced  in  having  the  crown  of  their 
ancient  elective  monarchy  made  heredit- 
ary in  the  male  line  of  the  House  of  Haps- 
burg;  and  also  resigned  their  right  of  in- 
surrection. If  men  have  the  right  to 
rebel,  with  whom  does  the  right  rest? 
Who  is  to  decide  when  the  limits  of  en- 
durance are  past  ?  Is  it  the  prince  or  the 
people  ?  If  with  the  prince,  rebellion  is 
always  wrong;  if  with  the  people,  it  is 
always  right ;  but  in  neither  case  can  it 
be  a  matter  of  strict  right.  Rebellion  is 
always  a  case  of  necessity,  and  necessity 
knows  no  law. 

On  the  fifth  of  May,  1706,  the  Emperor 
Leopold  died  at  the  age  of  sixty-four  of 
dropsy  in  the  chest.  lie  was  succeeded 
by  his  eldest  son,  Joseph,  who,  though  a 
true  Hapsburg  in  pride  and  stiff  pedantry, 
was  much  more  tolerant  than  any  of  lus 
predecessors  of  the  lUyrian  line.  Under 
him  the  Jesuits,  for  the  first  time,  began 
to  lose  ground  at  the  Court  of  Vienna. 
He  also  despised  the  saintly  Camarilla, 
who  had  exercised  paramount  influence  at 
the  court  of  his  father.  Joseph  went  so 
far  as  to  expel  a  Jesuit  from  Vienna  for 
preaching  sermons  leveled  at  him,  and 
when  remonstrated  with  for  selecting  a 
confessor  who  was  not  a  Jesuit,  he  threat- 


ened to  send  the  whole  order  out  of  Aus- 
tria, never  to  return.  But  Joseph's  reign 
was  destined  to  be  short,  and  the  reforms 
which  he  had  begun  were  to  be  carried  on 
by  his  greater  namesake,  Joseph  H.,  to- 
wards the  end  of  the  century.  .  He  was 
cut  off  by  small-pox  in  1711,  and  was  suc- 
ceeded by  Charles  VI.,  the  sixteenth  and 
last  emperor  of  the  old  male  line  of  Haps- 
burg. 

The  reign  of  Charles  VI.  marks  the 
transition  between  the  dull  cold  bigotry 
of  the  Hapsburgs  of  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury, and  the  more  liberal  rule  of  the  new 
branch  of  Hapsburg-Lorraines  of  the  eigh- 
teenth. He  continued  and  carried  for- 
ward his  brother  Joseph's  ecclesiastical 
reforms:  suppressed  useless  monasteries, 
corrected  the  abuses  of  the  conventual 
prisons,  which,  in  many  cases,  were  dens 
of  debauchery  and  cruelty,  and  forced  the 
regulars  into  submission  to  their  bishops. 
But,  in  other  respects,  Charles  was  as 
great  a  trifler  as  his  father  and  grand- 
lither.  When  in  Spain  he  was  pressed 
by  the  allies  to  advance  upon  Madrid,  as 
it  would  be  a  great  point  to  occupy  the 
capital;  he  refused,  because  he  had  no 
state  carriages,  and  it  did  not  befit  him, 
as  King  of  Spain,  to  enter  Madrid  except 
in  state. 

Charles  VI.  had  no  son ;  and  to  secure 
the  succession  to  his  eldest  daughter, 
Maiia  Theresa,  he  procured  the  celebrated 
Pragmatic  Sanction,  enacted  in  1713, 
and  published  in  1 724.  To  secure  for  this 
sanction  the  respect  of  the  great  powers 
of  Europe,  Charles  stopped  at  no  sacri- 
fices. It  was  the  labor  of  his  life  to  make 
it  binding  by  solemn  treaties.  To  secure 
this  he  lowered  the  dignity  of  the  Impe- 
rial crown,  and  sacrificed  the  independ- 
ence of  Austria.  But  no  sooner  was 
Charles  dead,  than  the  very  power  who 
guaranteed  the  Pragmatic  Sanction,  rose 

Xlnst  Maria  Theresa :  only  eight  weeks 
r  Charleses  death,  Frederic  had  over- 
run and  annexed  Silesia. 

Maria  Theresa,  with  an  empty  treasury, 
a  disbanded  army,  and  a  disputed  title, 
began  her  reign  on  the  twentieth  October, 
1740;  yet,  before  she  died,  in  1780,  ehe 
had  consolidated  the  hereditary  states  of 
the  House  of  Hapsburg  in  one  consistttit 
and  powerful  monarchy.  She  had  estab- 
lished that  bureaucratic  system,  which  her 
son  Joseph  H.  carried  to  perfection.  She 
had  crowned  one  of  her  sons  King  of  the 
Romans;  seated  another  on  the  t&Kme 
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of  Tuscany ;  married  a  third  to  the  rich 
heiress  of  Este,  and  so  secured  to  him  the 
Duchy  of  Modena,  and  had  given  away 
three  of  her  daughters  to  three  Bourbon 
princes :  Marie  Antoinette,  the  celebrated 
Queen  ^f  France;  Caroline,  Queen  of  Na- 
ples ;  and  Amelia,  Duchess  of  Parma. 

Thus  Maria  Theresa  may  be  considered 
the  foundress  of  the  modem  Austrian  Em- 
pire, not  only  because  this  new  line  of 
Hapsburg-Lorraine  begins  with  her,  but 
also  because  from  her  reign  we  may  date 
the  entire  ascendency  of  Austria  in  Italy, 
which  continued  unbroken  till  the  peace  of 
Villafranca.  Maria  Theresa's  courageous 
appeal  to  the  Hungarians,  and  their  chi- 
valrous reply,  are  well  known  ;  but  it  also 
deserves  to  be  recorded,  to  her  honor, 
that  she  was  the  only  one  of  the  three  ac- 
complices in  the  partition  of  Poland  who 
felt  any  reluctance  to  conmiit  this  act  of 
spoliation.  When  the  measure  had  been 
forced  upon  her  by  her  minister,  Kaunitz, 
she  signed  the  deed  of  partition,  writing 
on  the  margin  of  the  memorandum : 
"  Placet :  because  so  many  great  and 
learned  men  wish  it :  hut  when  I  have  been 
long  dead  people  will  see  what  must  come 
from   this  violation   of   every  Thing 

THAT,  UNTIL  NOW,  HAS  BEEN  DEEMED  HOLY 
AND  RIGHT." 

Honor  to  her  woman's  heart :  it  was  a 
truer  instinct  to  guide  her  conduct  by 
than  all  the  state-craft  of  Kaunitz.  She 
added  these  words  on  the  back  of  the 
sheet :  "  When  all  my  countries  were  at- 
tacked, and  I  no  longer  knew  where  I 
might  go  quietly  to  lie  in,  I  stood  stiff,  on 
my  good  nght  and  the  help  of  God.  But, 
in  this  affair,  when  not  only  clear  justice 
cries  to  Heaven  against  us,  but  also  all 
fairness  and  common-sense  condemns  us, 
I  must  confess  that  I  never  felt  so  troubled 
in  all  my  life,  and  am  ashamed  to  show 
myself  before  the  people." 

Maria  Theresa  was  succeeded  by  her 
son  Joseph  II.  in  1780.  His  reign  was 
short,  lasting  little  more  than  nine  years, 
yet  it  was  memorable.  He  is,  on  the 
whole,  the  most  remarkable  prince  of  the 
House  of  Hapsburg,  since  the  days  of 
Charles  V.  to  the  present.  His  energetic 
reforms  imparted  new  life  to  the  sluggish 
rule  of  the  House  of  Austria.  He  first 
brought  Austrian  policy  up  to  the  level  of 
the  age,  and  if  he  had  lived  longer,  or 
been  supported  in  these  reforms  by  his 
successors,  the  integrity  of  the  Austrian 
empire  might  have   been  saved.  '  As  it 


now  is,  it  seems  that  Austria  must  share 
the  fate  of  China,  to  which  her  policy  has 
conformed  with  such  remarkable  perti- 
nacity. She  is  slowly  breaking  up  under 
pressure  from  without  and  dissension 
within.  Her  provinces,  like  those  of 
China,  are  centralized  onlv  in  appearance. 

Count  Buol  told  Lord  Adam  Loftus  the 
other  day,  that  Austria  was  a  Conserva- 
tive state  ;  so  is  China,  but  such  Conser- 
vatism is  a  sorry  thing  for  a  statesman  to 
boast  of.  True  Conservatism  implies  pro- 
gress, for  there  is  a  life  in  a  nation  as  in  a 
tree — if  it  is  not  growing  it  is  decaying, 
and  though,  for  a  time,  the  causes  of 
decay  are  unseen,  they  are  none  the  less 
certain. 

There  was  a  better  spirit  in  the  rulers 
of  Austria  last  centurv.     Between  Joseph 

I.  and  Joseph  II.,  that  is  from  1705  to 
1780,  they  began  to  feel  the  breath  of 
new  ideas.  Their  sacred  Apostolic  Ma- 
jesties took  the  air,  and  went  about 
and  thought  as  other  people.  Between 
the  ridiculous  Leopold  and  the  imbecile 
Francis  H.,  there  was  an  interval  of  com- 
mon-sense. 

"  Better  fifty  years  of  Europe  than  a 
cycle  of  Cathay ;"  and  during  that  fiftv 
years  of  Europe,  French  and  English 
ideas  propagated  themselves  so  fast  in 
Austria,  that  English  liberalism  and 
French  philosophy  began  to  be  tolerated, 
and  the  Jesuits  pronounced  a  nuisance, 
even  by  Apostolic  Majesty  itself.    Joseph 

II.  was  the  first  really  liberal  Emperor. 
Maria  Theresa,  his  mother,  was  better 
than  her  predecessors,  and  showed  a  re- 
forming spirit  in  many  respects.  She 
deputed  her  authority  to  old  Kaunitz,  to 
whom,  more  than  to  any  one  else,  the 
general  suppression  of  the  Jesuits,  at  the 
end  of  the  eighteenth  century  was  due. 
Pombal,  Arunda,  and  Choiseul,  the  three 
ministers  who  put  down  the  order  in 
Portugal,  Spain,  and  France,  had  former- 
ly been  ambassadors  of  their  courts  at  Vi- 
enna, and  had  taken  their  cue  from  thence. 
At  Rome  Kaunitz  was  only  called  U  min- 
istro  eretico.  The  arch-infidel,  Voltaire, 
and  the  author  of  the  Tartuffe^  were  his 
favorite  authors.  The  expulsion  of  the 
Spanish  priests  who,  for  two  hundred 
years,  had  been  the  real  rulers  of  Austria, 
was  a  revolution,  silent  but  real  in  the 
policy  of  Austria.  This  was  effected  by 
Kaunitz  in  1772,  Maria  Theresa  giving 
her  reluctant  consent.  Joseph  was  then 
thirty-one  years  of  age,  and  already  had 
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begun  to  display  those  advanced  opinions 
which  brought  such  a  startling  change  on 
Austria  in  a  few  years.  Frederic  the 
Great  saw  Joseph,  for  the  first  time,  when 
he  was  a  young  man  of  twenty-eight. 
The  king  then  said  of  him :  "  He  is  bred 
in  a  bigoted  court,  and  has  cast  off  super- 
stition ;  he  has  been  brought  up  in  pomp, 
and  yet  has  adopted  plain  manners;  he 
has  been  nurtured  with  flattery,  and  yet 
is  modest."  Frederic  predicted  that  he 
would  surpass  Charles  V.  Joseph  was 
fhll  of  those  philanthropic  ideas  of  pro- 
moting the  happiness  of  mankind,  wliich 
had  propagated  themselves  from  France 
to  Germany ;  "  and  it  marks,"  Vehse  ob- 
serves, "  most  strikingly  the  difference  be- 
tween him  and  Frederic,  that  during  his 
French  journey,  in  the  prime  of  manhood, 
he  in  Paris  went  to  see  Rousseau  in  his 
garret ;  but  whilst  in  Switzerland,  rigor- 
ously, and  on  principle,  abstained  from 
paying  a  visit  to  Frederic's  great  friend, 
Voltaire,  at  Ferney — an  omission  which 
not  a  little  aimoyed  the  vain  philosopher." 
If  Austria  could  have  produced  a  Wash- 
ington, that  man  was  Joseph.  At  the  be- 
giiming  of  his  reign  he  gave  a  rare  exam- 
ple of  disinterestedness.  He  burned  cou- 
pons— ^government  stock  issued  after  the 
seven  years'  war  to  the  value  of  22,000,000 
florins,  which  he  had  inherited  from  his 
father,  thus  making  a  present  to  the  trea- 
sury both  of  capital  and  interest.  "  Vtr- 
tute  et  exemplOj^^  was  his  motto  through 
life,  and  he  only  expected  from  others 
what  he  was  preparea  to  do  himself.  He 
put  down  jobbery  wherever  he  could,  and 
raised  the  standard  of  education  at  the 
public  oflices.  He  abolished  the  Spanish 
ceremonial  and  stiffiiess  which  prevailed 
at  court,  and  issued  a  special  order  forbid- 
ding genuflexions,  as  he  said  that  men 
should  kneel  only  before  God.  The  court 
struggled  in  vain  against  this  new  Reform- 
ing Emperor.  Old  Polonius,  "^dth  plenti- 
ful lack  of  wit,  predicted  the  end  of  all 
things  when  Joseph  sat  himself  down  on 
the  throne  in  a  military  imiform.  Joseph 
would  not  wear  the  robes  of  state,  and 
laughing  at  the  farce  of  gold  stick,  ate, 
drank,  and  talked  as  other  people.  Apos- 
tolic Majesty  had  caught  at  last  the 
spirit  of  the  times,  and  Leopold  and  Fer- 
dmand  must  have  turned  in  their  graves 
at  the  reforming  pranks  of  this  young 
Hamlet  of  Hapsburg.  In  the  first  year  of 
his  reign  he  issued  two  edicts,  which,  in 
his  ardent  enthusiasm,  he  thought  would 


liberalize  Austria  by  a  stroke  of  the  pen- 
The  edict  of  the  eleventh  of  June,  1781, 
abolishing  the  censorship  of  the  Press ; 
and  the  edict  of  the  thirteenth  October, 
in  the  same  year,  granting  entire  tolera- 
tion to  all  religious  dissenters.  The  edict 
abolishing  the  censorship  produced  a  sud- 
den deluge  of  books.  The  number  of 
book-writers  who  crowded  to  Vienna  was 
estimated  at  nearly  four  hundred.  This 
sudden  liberty  soon  degenerated  into  li- 
cense, and  at  last  Joseph  was  obliged  to 
put  a  check  upon  the  publication  of  works 
like  the  Wolfenbittiel  FragmentB  and  Vol- 
taire's Maia  of  Orleans,  But  he  would 
not  suppress  any  attacks  of  the  Press 
upon  himself,  "  for,"  said  he,  "  the  public 
will  not  judge  me  from  pamphlets,  but 
from  my  acts." 

The  other  important  edict  of  toleration, 
to  all  sects  alike,  Lutheran,  Calvinist, 
Greeks,  and  Jews,  also  met  with  great 
opposition.  Joseph  was  a  sincere  Christ- 
ian. Passing  on  his  journey  to  Rome, 
through  Bologna,  he  said  to  the  profess- 
ors of  Theology  there :  "  I  am  no  divine ; 
I  am  only  a  soldier ;  but  so  much  I  know 
that  one  way  and  one  truth  only  leads  to 
heaven — and  I  hope  you,  in  your  schools, 
will  keep  to  it — the  truth  of  Jesus  Christ.'* 
He  struck  at  the  root  of  all  bigotry  in  the 
famous  Bull  against  heretics :  ^^^t  Ccena 
DominV*  This  he  ordered  to  be  ex^ 
punged  from  all  rituals  —  the  oath  to  be 
tak<^  by  all  doctors  of  the  universities,  oir 
the  Immaculate  Conception,  was  abol- 
ished ;  nor  were  people  required  to  kneel 
to  the  Host,  as  it  passed  by  in  the  streets. 
The  import  trade  of  images  and  relics 
from  Italy  was  put  a  stop  to  —  waxen 
Agnus  Deis,  amulets,  scapulars,  and  so 
forth,  were  forbidden  to  be  sold — images 
in  churches  were  stripped  of  their  tawdry 
dresses,  their  periwigs,  and  hooped  petti- 
coats, and  trumpery  of  all  kinds  was  swept 
out  of  the  monasteries,  as  by  our  Henry 
Vni.  The  theatrical  style  of  church- 
music  was  laid  aside ;  the  Mass  sung  in 
German ;  processions  were  put  down  or 
limited  to  a  single  day;  the  Corpus 
Christi  and  pilgrimages  discountenanced. 

Joseph,  like  our  Henry  VIH.,  took  care 
to  make  his  reforms  profitable  as  well  as 
pious.  He  founded  a  religions  chest,  in 
which  he  deposited  the  silver  and  gold  of 
melted  images ;  thus,  while  he  vied  with 
the  Ephesians  in  burning  the  books  of 
superstition  and  curious  arts,  he  carefuHy 
counted  the  cost,  and,  by  help  of  the 
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raelting-pot,  he  not  only  purified  religion 
in  Austria,  but  also  replenished  the  ex- 
chequer. The  Pope,  at  last,  took  alarm 
at  these  Protestant  proceedings.  Unable 
to  check  these  reforms  by  remonstrances 
from  Rome,  Pius  VI.  resolved  to  surprise 
the  Emperor  in  Vienna,  and  try  the  effect 
of  personal  influence.  Pius  was  a  very 
handsome  and  affable,  but  also  a  very  vain 
old  man.  He  had  earned  the  name  in 
Rome  of  H  Fersvasore.  So,  nothing 
daunted  by  the  Emperor's  coolness,  he 
set  out  for  Vienna  on  the  twenty-seventh 
February,  1782.  Instead  of  kissing  the 
slipper  and  holding  the  stirrups,  Joseph 
embraced  the  Pope  three  times  a  la  Fran- 
faiae.  The  Pope  remained  four  weeks  in 
Vienna,  and  was  treated  outwardly  with 
all  respect.  Joseph  was  courteous  "  as  a 
king  to  a  king,"  but  appeared  utterly  un- 
conscious of  the  honor  of  receiving  under 
his  roof  the  Holy  Father  of  Christendom, 
and  treated  him  with  the  same  studied 
respect  as  if  he  had  been  only  his  good 
brother  of  France  or  Naples,  and  not  His 
Holiness.  Old  Kaunitz,  il  ministro  ereticOy 
even  surpassed  his  master  in  cool  irrever- 
ence. When  the  Emperor  introduced 
him,  the  Pope  held  out  his  hand  to  be 
kissed.  Old  Kaunitz  gave  it  a  hearty 
squeeze,  a  PAyiglaise^  exclaiming  :  2>e  tout 
man  comr^  de  tout  mon  cceur — as  if  he 
had  said  in  plain  English :  "  Delighted  to 
see  you,  old  fellow."  When  the  Pope 
honored  Kaunitz  with  a  visit,  which,  by 
the  by,  the  old  heretic  forgot  to  return, 
Kaunitz  received  the  holy  father  in  an 
easy  morning-dress,  and  took  him  through 
the  picture-gallery,  pushing  the  \icar  of 
Christ  unceremoniously  about  to  place 
him  in  the  best  light  to  see  the  pictures, 
and  altogether  handling  him  in  so  irrever- 
ent a  manner  that  the  Pope  was  "  struck 
of  a  heap" — ^^tutto  atupefatto^'*  as  he  con- 
fessed to  his  chamberlain.  The  holy 
father,  however,  did  not  forget  to  suggest 
to  the  heretic,  Kaunitz,  that  it  was  high 
time  in  his  old  age  to  do  something  for 
the  church. 

So  little  did  the  Pope  get  from  his 
journey  to  Vienna  that  Joseph  canied  on 
his  reforms  with  a  higher  hand  than  ever. 
He  soon  returned  the  Pope's  visit,  and 
(strange  contrast  with  Francis  Joseph) 
the  streets  of  Rome  rang  with  applause 
of  the  Austrian  Emperor.  The  populace 
shouted  so  energetically,  "  Yi^a  V  Impe- 
ratore  re  del  JRomana.  Siete  a  casa  vos- 
tra  siete  il  nostra  padrone^^^  that  Joseph 


himself  was  obliged  to  repress  these  ac- 
clamations. The  days  of  the  Ghibellines 
seemed  come  again.  Joseph  even  had 
serious  thoughts  of  a  formal  rupture  with 
Rome,  and  setting  up  a  national  church 
in  Germany.  "  I  hope,"  said  Joseph,  to 
the  Cardinal  Argara,  the  Spanish  Ambas- 
sador, "7"  skaU  he  able  to  convince  my 
people  that  they  may  remain  Catholic 
without  being  Roman^^  and  the  Arch- 
bishops of  Mayence,  Cologne,  Treves,  and 
Saltzburg  met  at  Ems,  and  discussed  the 
measures  for  laying  the  foundations  of  a 
fi*ee  national  church. 

So  loud  was  the  outcry  of  the  party  of 
reaction  that  Joseph  was  denounced  as  a 
Lutheran.  A  fanatical  monk  at  Lemburg 
attempted  his  life,  and  Joseph  only  ordered 
him  to  be  shut  up  in  a  mad-house.  In  the 
Tyrol,  the  people  under  priestly  instiga- 
tion, broke  out  into  rebellion.  An  ^fti%^ 
of  Luther  was  carried  about  the  streets 
in  a  wheel-baiTow,  and  afterwards  thrown 
into  the  river;  and  Protestants  were 
beaten  and  insulted. 

Joseph  was  a  thorough  utilitarian. 
His  habits  were  active  and  simple.  Econo- 
my reigned  in  his  palace.  He  reduced 
the  expenses  from  six  million  florins  to 
half  a  million .  Much  work  and  little  play 
was  his  habit  through  life.  He  rose  at 
^y^  and  worked  all  the  morning  with  his 
five  secretaries,  reading  and  answering 
dispatches.  His  fare  was  frugal ;  he  ate 
no  supper,  and  if  there  was  any  pressing 
business,  could  work  till  beyond  mid- 
night. His  bed  was  a  sack,  filled  with 
maize  straw,  over  which  a  stag's  skin  and 
a  linen  sheet  were  spread.  His  pillow 
was  a  leathern  cushion,  stuffed  with  horse- 
hair. 

Joseph  had  not  completed  his  forty- 
ninth  year  when  he  died.  His  reign  was 
only  too  short  for  Austria.  Even  the 
paity  of  reaction,  to  whose  entire  ascend- 
ency during  the  last  forty  years  Austria 
owes  her  continual  downward  decline, 
now  admits  that  Joseph  H.  saved  the 
empire  from  the  effects  of  the  French 
Revolution.  Count  Fiquelmont,  the 
champion  of  pure  absolutism,  the  most 
Austrian  of  Austrian  statesmen,  acknow- 
ledges his  great  merits.  Hormayr,  the 
Saint  Simon  of  Austria,  who,  as  an  enir 
ploye^  spent  his  life  in  quietly  noting  the 
symptoms  of  decay  in  the  empire,  in  whose 
pay  ne  was,  wrote  before  the  revolution 
of  1848 :  "-fft«  memory  rises  every  spring 
more  powerfully  from  the  grave. 
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Leopold  n.,  who  had  been  Grand  Duke 
of  Tuscany,  succeeded  his  brother  Joseph 
in  1790,  and  reigned  only  two  years. 
But,  during  that  short  reign,  he  decided 
the  policy  of  Austria  for  the  next  quarter 
of  a  century.  Contrary  to  the  advice  of 
old  Kaunitz,  he  resolved  to  oppose  the 
French  Revolution,  and  handed  on  to  his 
son  Francis  II.,  as  an  inheritance,  those 
disastrous  wars  with  Napoleon,  which 
three  times  brought  Austria  to  the  very 
brink  of  ruin.  Of  all  the  powers  that 
fought  with  Napoleon,  Austria  is  the 
only  one  that  can  not  point  to  a  victory. 
England  has  her  Peninsula  and  Waterloo. 
Prussia  wiped  out  her  Jena  at  Waterloo, 
and  Russia  her  Friedland  at  Moscow,  but 
Austria  was  always  beaten.  She  was 
brought  back  on  the  crest  of  the  wave 
that  swept  Napoleon  before  it ;  but  Aus- 
tria has  no  military  glory  to  point  to  as 
her  own  in  modem  times.  She  is  an  ex- 
cellent jailer,  and  her  troops  can  take 
terrible  revenge  on  an  unarmed  populace. 
But  the  united  Italians  were  too  much  for 
her  in  1848,  and  the  Hungarians  in  1849. 
But  for  the  treachery  of  the  Pope  and  the 
King  of  Naples  she  would  never  have  re- 
covered her  grasp  of  Italy  ;  and  but  for  the 
one  hundred  and  fifly  thousand  Russians 
that  Nicholas  marched  in  to  her  rescue, 
she  would  never  have  recovered  Hungary. 
As  it  is,  she  only  holds  her  provinces  to- 
gether as  the  planks  of  a  stranded  wreck, 
that  will  go  to  pieces  at  the  first  storm. 
Statesmen  still  put  faith  in  the  fortunes  of 
the  House  of  Hapsburg,  and  financiers 
still  float  her  loans  into  the  market.  But 
the  faith  of  Jew  and  Gentile  in  the  sol- 
vency and  stability  of  Austria  is  very 
nearly  at  an  end.  The  last  exposure  of 
the  surreptitious  issue  of  eleven  millions 
of  national  stock  by  Baron  Bruck,  over 
and  above  what  the  government  had  de- 
clared its  debts  to  amount  to,  is  a  pro- 
ceeding on  a  level  with  that  of  Paul, 
Strahan,  and  Bates,  and  calls  for  the  ex- 
pulsion of  Austrian  loans  from  every  bourse 
in  Europe.  It  is  impossible  that  such  a 
system  can  hold  together  much  longer  — 
it  has  been  living  on  its  capital  too  long 
— its  credit  is  now  gone  also — Russia  will 
lend  her  no  more  soldiers,  or  Holland  any 
more  metalliques.  The  concordat  and 
centralization  have  done  their  work,  and 
alienated  forever  the  loyalty  even  of  the 
Tyrolese  and  Germans,  the  only  loyal 
provinces  Austria  possessed  ten  years  ago. 
jSorope  must  now  look  out  for  enanges  in 


the  balance  of  power  for  the  disintegration 
of  Austria  into  two  or  three  great  nation- 
alities. It  is  not  as  in  Spam  or  France, 
where,  when  the  old  Bourbon  dynasty  was 
effete,  a  revolution  brought  in  new  blood, 
and  with  it  new  ideas,  while  the  nation's 
life  continued  the  same  as  before.  In 
Austria  the  race  is  effete,  and  the  system 
as  well.  There  is  no  homogeneous  race  to 
begin  a  new  life  for  Austria,  as  in  France 
since  the  Revolution  ;  but  the  government 
will  fall  to  pieces  with  the  family  that  re- 
present it.  Le  rot  est  P  etaty  is  true  of 
Austria  more  than  ever  it  was  of  France 
in  its  most  despotic  days.  Austria  is  a 
house,  not  a  nation.  When  Francis  V., 
ex-Duke  of  Modena,  changed  the  name 
of  his  territories  from  Stati  Modenese  to 
Stati  JSsteae^  implying  thereby  that  his 
subjects  were  his  personal  possessions  — 
stock — he  acted  in  the  spirit  of  a  true 
Austrian.  The  Hapsburg,  like  the  Este 
States,  are  looked  upon  as  their  estates, 
and  since  their  subjects  have  no  rights,  of 
course  they  have  no  duties.  Italy  and 
Hungary  will  release  themselves  as  soon 
as  they  can  from  all  obligations  to  rulers 
who  are  under  no  obligations  to  them. 
The  fiction  of  loyalty  without  law  can  not 
be  kept  up  much  longer,  and  when  the 
last  descendant  of  Rodolph  of  Hapsburg 
is  reduced  to  the  petty  dukedom  from 
which  his  dynasty  take  their  name,  then, 
at  last,  Hungary,  Italy,  and  Bohemia  may 
form  the  nuclei  of  three  independent  con- 
stitutional states,  like  Belgium,  Sardinia, 
and  Prussia.  Europe  will  be  relieved  of 
one  great  military  monarchy,  and  there 
will  be  one  obstacle  the  less  in  the  way 
of  Continental  improvement.  We  do  not 
agree  with  Dr.  Michiels  that  France  is  to 
work  the  overthrow  of  Austria.  His  book, 
written  in  May  last,  was  out  of  date  in 
July,  when  Napoleon  patched  up  the  in- 
glorious treaty  of  Villafranca.  France,  as 
governed  at  present,  will  have  to  win  her 
own  liberties  before  she  can  think  of  ^v- 
ing  liberty  to  the  enslaved  subjects  of 
Austria.  One  military  monarchy  may  go 
to  war  with  another,  but  Satan  does  not 
cast  out  Satan.  Despotic  kings  soon 
patch  up  their  quarrels  m  face  of  the  com- 
mon enemy — a  constitutional  king.  Nor, 
again,  do  we  anticipate  much  result  from 
the  demands  of  Pansclavism  in  Hungary 
and  Bohemia.  The  flame  of  disaffection 
is  artfully  fanned  by  Russian  agents,  and, 
of  course,  for  Russian  ends.  KoBsia  only 
uses  nationalities  as  the  cat  the  monkey 
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to  get  the  chestnats  for  its  own  eating. 
Constitutionalisin  has  nothing  to  gain  from 
military  monarchy,  either  in  Russia  or 
France.    But  when  the  end  comes,  and  it 


can  not  be  far  ofl^  let  ns  hope  that  Italy, 
Hungary,  iand  Bohemia  will  enjoy  their 
own  native  dynasties,  and  with  them  re- 
tain their  liberties. 


From  the  Westminster  ReYiev. 
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Peace  might  now  have  been  concluded, 
but  Austria  had,  unfortunately  for  herself 
and  more  unfortunately  for  the  West, 
made  a  treaty  with  Russia,  and  Suwarrow 
and  his  Tartars  were  come  to  divide  the 
promised  spoil.  Italy,  overrun  in  turn 
by  Goths,  Vandals,  Austrians,  Spaniards, 
French,  was  now  to  feel  the  pressure  of  a 
barbarous  race  introduced  by  Austria, 
who  to  her  crimes  must  add  the  guilt  of 
having  opened  the  door  of  Western  civil- 
ization to  this  dangerous  intruder. 

Lord  Byron's  immortal  description  of 
the  storming  of  Ismail  by  Suwarrow  has 
made  English  readers  familiar  with  the 
name  of  the  Russian  commander.  A  mas- 
sacre of  men,  women,  and  children,  so 
complete  that  it  amounted  to  extermina- 
tion, has  given  to  the  siege  of  Ismail  a 
feai-ful  celebrity,  and  to  the  victor  an  ex- 
ceptional notoriety.  With  a  levity  sur- 
passing that  of  Nero,  who  fiddled  when 
liomc  was  burning,  Suwarrow  turned  the 
slaughter  of  thirty-six  thousand  human 
beings  of  both  sexes  and  all  ages  into  a 
serio-comic  epigram.  His  mistress  loved 
buffoonery.  Tlie  diminutive  hero  was  as 
ugly  as  malicious,  and  not  much  bigger 
than  a  monkey.  His  powers  of  mimicry 
were  peculiar,  and  were  so  unspaiingly 
used  lor  the  Empress's  diversion,  that  it 
was  only  by  express  command  he  became 
serious,  and  proved  himself  capable  of 
better  things  by  his  remarkable  sagacity, 
expressed  with  a  quaint  originality  that 
imparted  a  pungent  flavor  to  his  sayings. 
His  mode  of  dealing  with  Ismail  marked 
him  out  the  right  man  for  Poland.  He 
was  not  likely  to  mar  by  troublesome 
scruples  the  iniquitous  work  of  partition, 
and  the  sack  of  Praga  is  said  to  have  out- 
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horrored  even  the  horrors  of  Ismail. 
Catharine  died  soon  afler,  and  was  suc- 
ceeded by  Paul,  a  madman,  who  asserted 
a  sovereign  right  of  monopoly  of  eccen- 
tricity, and  sent  Suwarrow  home  to  vent 
his  disappointment  on  his  serfs.  Austria 
had  not  forgotten  her  worthy  partner  in 
the  partition  of  Poland,  and  when  another 
blow  was  to  be  struck  for  her  Italian  pos- 
sessions, sui*prised  the  Russian  general 
with  an  intimation  that  he  was  created  an 
Austiian  field-marshal  and  generalissimo 
of  the  allied  aimy.  When  he  arrived  at 
Verona  to  take  the  command,  he  was 
sixty-nine  years  of  age,  yet  as  active,  as 
vigorous,  as  full  of  ardor,  tricks,  and  mis- 
chief, and  only  more  hideously  ugly,  dirty, 
and  slovenly,  than  when  he  used  to  divert 
Catharine  by  drilling  his  soldiers  in  his 
shirt-sleeves,  with  one  boot  off  and  his 
stocking  hanging  down  to  his  heels.  His 
eccentricities,  however,  won  the  heart  of 
his  soldiers,  whom  he  called  his  children, 
and  proved  the  sincerity  of  the  relation- 
ship by  inflicting  no  more  lashes  than 
were  likely  to  oo  them  good,  while  he 
ate  of  his  children's  too  savory  food,  and 
would  sleep  only  on  straw.  The  prepara- 
tions made  for  the  commander-in-chief  in 
the  city  of  the  "  Two  Gentlemen  of  Ve- 
rona" made  it  doubtful  whether  the  house 
was  not  fitted  up  for  the  horse  instead  of 
the  field-marshal.  The  looking-glasses 
were  all  removed  lest  the  general's  sense 
of  beauty  should  be  shocked  by  the  sight 
of  his  own  face.  The  beds  were  turned 
out,  and  fresh  straw  laid  in.  The  general 
was  an  early  riser,  and  his  way  of  waking 
up  his  military  flock  was  quite  in  keeping 
with  his  habits.  He  uttered  a  crow  like 
that  of  an  early  village  cock,  and  his  sol- 
diers immediately  sprang  up  to  the  familiar 
sound.  When  we  near  of  the  Allies  sepa- 
rating we  must  not  be  sorprised  thai 
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men  of  the  grave  bearing  and  courtly  ha- 
bits of  the  Austrian  staa  could  not  Ions 
endure  the  grotesque  superiority  assumed 
by  this  worthy  representative  of  a  master 
almost  mad.  Tlie  Russians  treated  their 
Allies  as  inferiors.  They  had  beaten  the 
Turks  and  trampled  on  the  Poles,  and 
were  now  to  show  the  Austrians  the  way 
to  beat  the  French,  by  whom  they  had 
been  beaten. 

The  unfortunate  French  General  Scherer 
was  allowed  no  peace.  His  line  of  defense 
on  the  Adda  was  pierced,  and  Suwarrow 
inaugurated  his  command  by  the  victory 
of  Cass:uio,  twenty-eighth  of  April,  in 
which  a  whole  French  division  was  cut 
off,  and  compelled  to  lay  down  its  arms. 
Scherer,  on  the  evening  of  that  fatal  day, 
begged  Moreau  to  assume  the  command. 
]\[oreaii  hoped  to  be  able  to  make  a  stand 
in  Piedmont;  but  the  people,  wearied  of 
French  oppression,  as  soon  as  they  felt 
the  chain  loosened,  rose  to  assert  their 
deliverancti,  and  Moreau  found  himself 
compelled  to  take  refuge  in  the  Apennines, 
in  such  a  position  as  would  enable  him  to 
assail  Siiwarrow's  flank  as  soon  as  the 
latter  shoiiid  advance  to  intercept  the  ap- 
proach of  Macdonald  from  Naples.  At 
length,  ill  the  middle  of  June,  3iacdonald 
made  his  appearance.  On  the  nineteenth 
of  Ju.iC,  the  French  lost  the  decisive 
battle  of  the  Trebbia.  Within  three 
months  ihey  had  lost  Germany  and  Italy. 
Still  the  resolution  of  the  nation  was  re- 
presented by  Moreau,  entrenched  in  the 
Apennines,  and  its  daring  enterprise  by 
Massena,  j)erehed  like  an  eagle  above  the 
Swiss  lake  of  Zurich.  A  vigorous  min- 
ister-of-war.  Bemad otte,  was  appointed, 
recruits  were  raised,  and  hurried  to  both 
theaters  of  war.  The  battle  of  Novi, 
fought  fifteenth  of  August,  1799,  was  one 
of  the  most  obstinately-contested  of  any 
that  l»ad  taken  place  in  Italy.  For  hours 
the  Allies  could  not  gain  an  inch,  or  if 
they  did,  were  hurled  back  by  the  in- 
flexible valor  of  the  French.  If  Moreau, 
and  the  brave,  enlightened,  and  honorable 
St.  Cyr  were  on  one  side,  Kray,  Bagration, 
and  Suwarrow  were  on  the  other.  Su- 
warrow, as  usual,  when  bent  on  business, 
was  without  coat  or  waistcoat,  animating 
by  his  enthusiasm,  which  was  wild  in 
battle,  his  followers  to  fury.  Victory 
wavered  as  the  dav  advanced,  and  at 
length  declared  agamst  the  French,  and 
Moreau  was  obliged  to  withdraw  the  re- 
mains of  a  shattered  army  within  the  £ist- 


inesses  of  the  Apennines.  France  was 
now  about  to  be  threatened  with  inva- 
sion. All  that  remained  to  be  done  was 
to  dislodge  Massena  from  his  position  ia 
Switzerland,  but  that  was  not  an  easy 
matter.  If,  however,  the  Austrians  and 
Russians  were  closely  united,  and  zealous- 
ly resolved  upon  acting  together,  it  is 
more  than  probable  that  even  the  genius 
of  Massena,  the  patriotism  of  Moreau, 
and  the  unquestionable  military  abilities 
of  the  generals  leading  soldiers  of  the 
highest  order,  could  not  have  saved 
France  from  the  pollution  of  invasion. 

With  the  news  of  the  loss  of  Italy  at 
Novi  the  French  people  heard,  at  tho 
same  time,  of  the  defeat  of  Brune  in  Hol- 
land, by  an  English  Expedition,  under 
Abercrombie,  and  the  capture  of  the 
whole  Dutch  fleet.  Paris  became  vio- 
lently agitated.  The  Directory  lost  cre- 
dit and  authority.  The  clubs  revived, 
the  Jacobin  press  called  for  the  revival  ^ 
of  the  days  of  terror,  and  an  opposition, 
immbering  two  hundred  members,  in- 
clined to  follow  the  furious  passions  of 
the  revolutionists,  appeared  in  the  Upper 
Assembly  of  the  Five  Hundred.  The  five 
directors  were  quaiTcHng,  and  the  gen- 
eral disorganization  was  so  complete,  that 
the  Republic  seemed  about  to  fall  to  mio. 
The  moment  was,  in  fact,  ripe  for  Bona- 
parte; but  where  was  he?  Mystery 
hung  over  the  name  of  him  who,  whether 
a  victor  at  the  foot  of  the  Pyramids  or  a 
lurking  fugitive  upon  the  Nile,  none  could 
tell,  for  Nelson  was  master  of  the  sea,  and 
a  French  sail  dared  not  come  within  sight 
of  the  British  ships. 

Disunion  between  the  Austrians  and 
Russians  saved  France  from  immediate 
peril.  The  Aulic  Council  at  Vienna  or- 
dered the  separation  of  the  two  armies. 
To  the  Russians  was  assigned  the  invasion 
of  Switzerland.  The  Austrian  troops 
were  to  act  on  the  Rhine,  and  to  defend 
their  reconquered  ground  in  Italy.  The 
arrangement  was  highly  pleasing  to  Su- 
warrow, who  panted  to  be  let  loose  in 
pursuit  of  prey.  He  was  sick  of  the  slow 
operations  of  sieges  in  Italy  for  the  benefit 
of  Allies,  whose  selfishness  he  shrewdly 
penetrated  and  exposed  to  his  imperial 
master.  The  Czar  Paul  without  oeing 
absolutely  mad,  had  one  of  those  chaotio 
brains  in  which  good  and  bad  prindples 
so  mingled  and  crossed,  that  according  as 
one  or  other  was  uppermost  for  the  mo- 
ment, he   might   pass  for  a  chivahrous 
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Quixote,  a  whimsical  tormentor,  or  a 
tyrant.  His  humor,  stimulated  by  the 
reports  of  his  old  lieutenant,  as  chaotic  in 
conduct  as  the  £mperor  was  in  niind,  had 
taken  a  generous  direction,  which  alarmed 
the  Austrian  Government.  Paul  pro- 
claimed himself  the  restorer  of  things  to 
their  right  place.  If  he  turned  out  the 
French  republicans,  he  did  not  intend  that 
Austria  was  to  pocket  the  disgorged  spoil. 
lie  vowed  that  Italy  should  be  reinstated, 
that  the  Pope  should  rule  in  Rome,  yea, 
and  that  the  Republic  of  Venice  should 
be  restored.  Now  Austria  meant  to  keep 
Venice,  and  to  keep  all  she  could  lay  her 
hands  upon,  and  so  she  hounded  on  Su- 
warrow  into  Switzerland,  saying,  with 
lago : 

*'  Whether  Roderigo  kill  Cassio,  or  Cassio 
Kill  Roderigo,  I  profit  either  way." 

While  the  necessary  military  changes 
were  operating  in  presence  oi  Massena, 
that  consummate  general,  perceiving  some- 
thing wrong,  attacked  the  arriving  Rus- 
sian divisions  before  they  were  solidly  in 
their  positions,  beat  them  to  pieces,  and 
became  master  of  Zurich. 

Suwarrow  was  painfully  ascending 
Mount  St.  Gothard,  then  without  a  high 
road,  harassed  at  each  step  by  riflemen 
hidden  amongst  rocks,  with  whom  Rus- 
sian soldiers,  accustomed  to  level  plains, 
and  to  act  in  companies,  knew  not  how  to 
deal.  The  indomitable  old  man,  seeing 
his  children,  as  he  called  them,  waver, 
deliberately  lay  down  on  the  ground,  and 
begged  them  to  dig  his  grave,  as  back  he 
would  not  go.  Hb  brave  spirit  communi- 
cated itseli  to  othei*s,  and  they  won  their 
way  across  the  torrent  of  the  Reuss,  over 
planks,  in  the  place  where  the  Devil's 
Bridge  had  been,  until  blown  up  by  the 
retreating  French,  and  at  length  stood  on 
that  classic  ground  of  Altorf,  where  the 
cruel  caprice  of  a  former  Austrian  tyrant 
turned  a  William  Tell  from  an  outraged 
father  into  a  great  deliverer.  Suwarrow 
reached  the  head  of  the  Lake  of  Uri,  ex- 
pecting there  to  find  a  flotilla  of  boats  to 
carry  his  division  to  the  points  where  they 
were  lo  act  with  the  other  divisions,  al- 
ready in  supposed  possession  of  the  coun- 
try. There  were  no  boats.  The  eye  of 
the  strategist  probably  saw  not  the  sub- 
lime scene  before  him.  TcU's  chapel, 
piously  reared  on  the  spot  his  foot  had 
touched,  when,  spuming  the  boat  in  which 
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he  was  a  captive,  he  sprang  ashore,  and 
while  the  boat  and  the  brains  of  the  cap- 
tors were  whirling  about  in  oonfusion,  he 
was  climbing  the  fifteen  hundred  feet  of 
almost  perpendicular  rock  which,  with  the 
opposite  mountain,  mingle  eternal  shadow 
over  the  most  solemn  of  lakes.  As  in  a 
crypt  lay  the  chapel  of  Willian  Tell,  whose 
spirit  might  have  been  supposed  to  guai*d 
tne  sacred  cradle  of  Swiss  liberty,  and  to 
warn  back  the  savage  lieutenant  of  a  bar- 
barous despot.  Suwarrow  would  have 
been  more  pei'plexed  had  he  known  the 
full  horrors  of  his  situation.  His  subor- 
dinate officers  were  beaten.  He  stood 
isolated,  at  the  head  of  a  few  thousand 
troops.  There  was  no  road  at  either  side, 
and  nothing  remained  but  to  dare  the 
horrible  defile  of  the  Schaobenthal,  lead- 
ing to  the  canton  of  Glarus.  Over  slip- 
pery precipices,  where  a  single  traveler 
could  hardly  find  footing,  Suwarrow  and 
his  children  were  obliged  to  creep  in 
single  file,  sacrificing  artillery,  horses, 
mules,  and  baggage.  When  he  reached 
his  destination  this  singular  hero  ordered 
Ins  linen  to  be  unpacked  and  aired.  But 
idle  was  this  affected  security.  He  was 
surrounded  by  triumphant  enemies,  and 
after  some  desperate  efforts  to  force  his 
way,  found  himself  obliged  to  retreat. 
Although  early  in  autumn,  snow  was  fall- 
ing, and  there  was  not  the  trace  of  a  path 
— not  a  human  habitation  visible,  but  huge 
billowy  wastes  of  snow,  amidst  which  the 
sight  of  a  naked  rock  was  a  relief  and 
welcome  for  its  shelter.  At  length  they, 
or  rather  the  survivors,  did  reach  the 
valley  of  the  Rhine,  with  about  ten 
thousand  men,  or  little  more  than  one 
half  the  division  wliich  had  found  its  pro- 
gress arrested  by  the  Lake  of  Uri.  This 
miserable  expedition  dissolved  the  alliance. 
France  was  saved.  Suwarrow  returned 
home,  to  find  discomfiture  crowned  by 
disgrace.  The  bitterness  of  his  treatment 
at  the  hands  of  Paul  made  him  turn  with 
more  grateful  recollections  to  the  memory 
of  Catharine.  He  begged,  as  a  last  favor, 
that  the  portrait  of  his  revered  mother 
(as  the  Empress  was  called  by  her  sub- 
jects) might  be  laid  on  his  breast  as  his 
body  descended  into  the  grave.  It  was 
the  only  favor  accorded  to  a  man  whose 
crimes  against  humanity  were  not  those 
which  counted.  He  had  committed  the 
one  deadly  sin  of  being  unfortunate.  The 
evil  fit  being  uppermost  in  the  head  of 
Paul,  he  ordered  that  no  military  hononi 
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flhould  mark  tbe  funeral  of  the  greatest 
of  Russian  soldiers.  Attendance  was  pro- 
hibited. One  foreign  ambassador  braved 
imperial  anger.  He  was  an  Englishman. 
Lord  Whitworth  was  the  only  person  of 
distinction  who  followed  Field-Marshal 
Suwarrow  to  the  tomb. 

Bonaparte  was  in  Egypt  a  whole  year 
in  utter  ignorance  of  the  events  passing 
in  Europe  throughout  that  long  period. 
At  length,  on  the  seventeenth  October, 
having  escaped  the  British  cruisers,  he 
landed  at  Frejus  in  Provence.  His  ap- 
pearance electrified  the  town.  They  had 
been  living  for  some  time  in  constant  ap- 
prehension of  invasion.  Often  they  had 
said,  Oh!  if  Bonaparte  were  here,  the 
Austrians  would  not  be  threatening  the 
frontier  of  the  Var ;  and  lo  I  here  he  was, 
a  glorious  fugitive,  encompassed  with  the 
light  of  Eastern  victories,  and  led  safely 
home  by  his  good  genius,  through  the 
watchful  vessels  of  his  enemies.  Tlie 
people  sprang  from  depression  to  joy. 
Their  enthusiasm  knew  no  bounds.  It 
communicated  itself  to  every  town 
through  which  he  had  to  pass  on  his  way 
to  the  capitaL  Flowers  rained  by  day  on 
his  path,  banners  waved  above  his  head, 
and  at  night  the  streets  blazed  with  illu- 
minations. To  ail  eyes  he  had  appeared 
as  the  morning  star  of  hope  —  the  dawn 
of  a  new  day.  He  himself  believed  that 
he  was  no  less.  He  knew  that  he  had 
only  to  let  fortune  come  to  him.  In  Paris 
!he  hurried  away  from  the  enthusiastic  de- 
,monstrations  of  the  people,  and  the  ca- 
resses of  parties,  and  half  hid  himself  in 
his  modest  dwelling,  cheered  by  his  own 
-beloved  Josephine.  Immediately  the 
street  lost  its  prosy  old  name,  and  at 
every  corner  was  written  Jiiie  de  la  Vic- 
toire^  Street  of  Victory.  His  house  be- 
came the  rendezvous  of  officers.  His 
saloons  blazed  with  uniforms.  His  rooms 
could  not  hold  his  military  friends,  who, 
flowing  over,  as  it  were,  the  threshold 
into  the  garden,  were  watched  by  an 
ever -waiting  crowd,  chained  bv  the 
charm  of  some  mystery  of  which  the  ex- 
planatiioii  was  not  far  away.  So  far  from 
appearing  in  Eastern  magnificence  of  cos- 
tume, Bonaparte  assumed  a  negligent  de- 
meanor, lie  dressed  with  a  sort  of  loose 
simplicity,  like  one  sick  and  out  of  spirits. 
People  said  he  was  mourning  for  France. 
Renewing  the  moumiulcry  of  the  Roman 
—  Where  are  my  legions?  —  he  asked, 
^  Where  are  mj  victories — where  are  all 


my  conquests  ?"  With  the  usual  credu- 
lity of  parties,  each  believed  that  Bona- 
parte would  be  its  instrument.  The  Gov- 
ernment of  the  Directoiy  fancied  that 
his  sword  would  be  at  their  servioe 
against  the  Jacobins;  while  the  latter 
merged  their  wild  theories  in  the  (xwi- 
mon  passion  of  the  whole  people,  all  hav- 
ing but  one  thought  for  the  time — ^the  re- 
covery of  the  tarnished  glory  of  France. 
The  Directors,  divided  amongst  them- 
selves, sought  to  turn  that  powerful  sword 
against  rivals.  The  Houses  of  Parliament, 
if  we  may  be  allowed  so  to  name  the 
Council  of  Ancients  and  the  Coimoil  of 
the  Five  Hundred,  were  the  only  bodies 
who  seemed  not  to  have  dreamt  it  possi- 
ble that  Bonaparte  was  to  play  the  part 
of  Cromwell.  The  generals  of  the  army, 
who  attributed  their  fiiilures  to  babblers, 
as  thev  contemptuously  caUed  their 
rulers,  held  possession  of  the  great  sol- 
dier's ear.  The  means  for  effecting  the 
Coup  cPJEtat  were  very  inartificial.  A 
review  was  arranged;  the  troops  sur- 
rounded the  houses.  Bonaparte  entered 
the  Council  of  Ancients  with  a  conple  of 
grenadiers,  intending  to  parody  the  fiip 
mous  ''Take  away  that  bauble!"  bat 
assailed  by  cries  of  "  Traitor !"  the 
courage  wliich  had  been  proved  in  tem- 
pests of  fire,  quailed  before  an  indignaUon 
with  which  his  own  conscience  conspired. 
His  head  drooped  on  the  shoulder  of  a 
grenadier,  to  whom  he  marmored:  *^Take 
me  out  of  this.^'  Once  more  in  his  saddle, 
and  with  his  soldiery  around  him,  he  was 
himself  again,  and  he  gave  orders  to  have 
the  houses  cleared  by  bayonets,  with  as 
much  resolution  as  he  had  mown  down  by 
cannon  the  sections  which  arose  to  antio^ 
pate  the  crime  he  was  now  committhig. 
The  Coup  cCEtat  of  the  eighteenth  Bm- 
maire  was  effected,  and  Bonaparte,  under 
the  name  of  First  Consul,  became,  in  fact, 
master  of  France. 

Here  arises  a  question  which  it  behoves 
us  not  to  pass  over.  Was  Bonaparte 
justifiable  in  taking  advantage  of  the  un- 
fortunate condition  of  his  country  to  des- 
troy her  liberties  ?  True  it  is  that  he  did 
nothing  to  prepare  a  state  of  things  whiofa, 
as  it  were,  conspired  of  themselves  forhb 
advantage.  He  was  away  from.  Franco, 
and  for  a  whole  year  in  ignorance  of  oc- 
curences at  home.  It  required  his  stroue 
hand,  resolute  will,  and  the  prestige  en 
his  name  to  restore  order  in  uie  Gorem- 
ment,  and  turn  the  tumults  ci  ftetioiii 
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into  confidence  in  bis  power  to  restore 
the  tarnished  glory  of  France.    But  dis- 
satisfied as  all   parties  were  with  them- 
selves and  with  one  another,  opened  as 
their  eyes  were  to  the  defects  of  their 
oonstitution,  no  one  was  prepared  to  part 
with  civil  freedom.    The  proof  is  afiTorded 
by  the  general  cry  of  the  time :  Is  he  to 
be  a  Cromwell  or  a  Washington?    A 
Cromwell,  without  his  intensity  of  convic- 
tion, his  lofty  fanaticism,  and  his  visionary 
aims.     A  frigid,  selfish  Cromwell,  without 
the  truth  and  purity  of  the  English  pro- 
totype ;  or  was  he  to  be  a  Washington, 
whose  temporary  exercise  of  the  dicta- 
torial power  was  to  be  a  passing  dark- 
ness intended  to  throV  into  most  magnifi- 
cent relief  his  supreme  disinterestedness  ? 
Was  he  to  stand  for  all  time,  and  highest 
above  all  patriot  names,  an  example  of 
the  greatness  and  goodness,  the  sublimity 
of  virtue  to  which  it  is  possible  for  hu- 
man nature  to  raise  itself  ?    Talk  not  of 
the  difiiculties  in  his  way.    The  easiest 
course  is  net  always  the  best.    He  who 
would  not  allow  the  word  impossible  to 
be  final  when  physical  difficulties  were  to 
be  overcome,  ought  to  have  had  as  much 
faith  in  resolute   purity  of  purpose,  to 
abash  and  shame  factions  and  to  lift  up 
the  honest  and  intelligent  to  their  due 
place  in  the   councils  of  a  free  nation. 
Bonaparte  was  neither  a  Cromwell  nor  a 
Washington.    He  had  not  the  faith  which 
made  the  one,  or  the  equity  which  made 
the  other.     Greatest  of  soldiers,  he  knew 
no  rule  but  that  of  the  sword.    Having 
become  master  of  France,  it  must  be  con- 
fessed that  ho   accomplished  with  mar- 
velous genius  the  immediate  desires  of 
the  nation.    The  whole  machinery  of  ad- 
ministration was  set  in  order  and  worked 
to  perfection.    His  first  aim,  coinciding 
with  that  of  the  people,  was  the  recon- 
quest  of  Italy.    How  was  an  army  to  be 
sent  there?    The  English  held  the  sea. 
Between  the  frontiers  of  France  and  Italy 
swarmed  the  Adctorious  legions  of  Austria. 
In  one  comer  alone  of  the  Italian  penin- 
sula the  tricolor  still  floated.    Genoa  the 
superb,  the  city  of  palaces,  covered  by 
mountain  bastions  on  the  overhanging 
and  protecting  Apennines,  was  yet  occu- 
pied.   Massena    was    sent    there,    with 
private  assurances  of  timely  relief  and 
bound  by  pledges  not  to  surrender  until 
famine  had  brought  the  people  and  the 
garrison  to  the  last  gasp.    A  pledge  kept 
with  a  fidelity  that  brought  horrors  on 


the  Genoese  nnsurpassed  by  all  that  has 
been  written  of  tne  si^e  of  Jerusalem. 
While  famine  and  peetuenoe  were  oon- 
suming  Genoa,  Bonaparte  was  collecting; 
an  army  at  the  foot  of  the  Alps ;  but  it 
became  essential  to  his  purpose  that  the 
enemy  should  be  kept  in  ignorance  of  hia 
designs.  He  calculated  that  the  best  way 
to  deceive  diplomatists  would  be  to  tell 
them  the  truth.  So  he  publicly  avowed 
that  he  was  forming  an  army  of  reserve 
at  Dijon  for  the  reUef  of  Genoa.  But  he 
had  only  told  Uiem  a  piece  of  the  truth, 
not  the  whole.  He  did  collect  some 
troops  at  Dijon,  but  they  were  so  few  and 
inadequate  ror  the  proposed  attempt,  that 
the  spies  employed  to  make  reports,  com- 
forted the  Austrians  with  the  assurance 
that  they  had  nothmg  to  apprehend. 
Sixty  thousand  men  were  so  secretly 
assembled  at  the  foot  of  the  Alps  that  no 
power  in  Europe  had  the  slightest 
inkling  of  the  expedition  that  was  pre- 
paring. 

Having  nothing  to  fear  on  the  side  of 
Germany,  on  the  thirteenth  day  of  May 
he  appeared  at  Lausanne,  where  he  re- 
viewed the  Army  of  the  Alp.  It  was 
over  the  Great  St.  Bernard  he  resolved 
to  conduct  the  main  body,  forty  thousand 
men,  directing  twenty-five  thousand  over  i 
the  Little  St.  Bernard,  St.  Gothard,  and  " 
Mount  Ccnis.  The  distance  over  the 
Great  St.  Bernard,  from  the  Lake  of 
Geneva  to  the  plains  of  Piedmont,  was 
forty-five  leagues,  yet  the  great  points  of 
difficulty  were  of  only  ten  leagues  extenti 
but  they  were  extraordinary.  It  was 
necessary  to  bring  sixty  pieces  of  cannon, 
with  three  hundred  anmiunition  wagons, 
over  paths  a  couple  of  feet  broad,  border- 
ing fearful  precipices,  where  winter  reign- 
ed eternally,  and  avalanches  threatened 
to  overwhelm  hosts,  in  their  fall.  The 
soldiers  were  obliged  to  carry  not  only 
their  provisions  but  even  forage  for  the 
horses.  A  large  number  of  mules  were 
hired.  The  gun-carriages  were  taken  to 
pieces,  numbered,  and  put  on  the  backs 
of  mules,  and  the  cannons  drawn  up  by 
means  of  sledges.    The  cavalry  in  their 

Eainful  ascent  suffered  more  than  the  in- 
mtry,  for  they  were  obliged  to  lead  their 
horses  by  the  bridle. 

The  descent  proved  still  more  difficult 
and  dangerous.  How  to  get  down  the 
artUlerr  was  the  greatest  difficulty  of  all. 
It  took  one  hundred  men  to  draw  a 
ibigle  gun;  bat  ingenntty  and  dexterity 
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were  now  required  as  mnob  or  more  than 
force,  and  ingenuity  and  dexterity  were 
never  wanting  to  the  French  soldier. 
Their  spirits,  too,  were  enlivened  by 
martial  music,  wildly,  strangely,  and 
beautifully  ringing  iip  the  echoes  of  the 
answering  rocks.  Labor  was  lost  in 
delight.  Out  of  the  trunks  of  pine  trees 
cases  were  hollowed,  in  which  the  guns 
were  enveloped,  and  slid  down  to  the 
appointed  place,  when  the  carriages, 
taken  off  the  mules'  backs,  and  put  to- 
gether again,  were  ready  to  receive  them. 
On  the  morning  of  the  twentieth,  Bona- 
parte before  daybreak  began  the  ascent 
of  the  mountain  to  the  monastery  of  St. 
Bernard.  In  our  days  the  melo-dramatic 
picture  of  David,  representing  the  hero 
on  a  sort  of  Pegasus,  in  an  impossible  gal- 
lop, up  jagged  acclivities,  has  been  strip- 
ped of  its  audacious  exag^ration,  and 
reduced  to  the  simple  sublimity  of  all 
great  truth.  David  painted  for  men 
whose  full-dress  Republican  costume  was 
the  Roman  to^  and  for  women  M'hose 
sandaled  naked  feet  would  have  spumed 
crinoline.  People  at  all  times,  and  espe- 
cially in  times  of  enthusiasm,  love  to  sec 
their  prevailing  passion  expressed  in  out- 
^ward  symbols.  With  the  costume  of 
Brutus  and  Portia,  Parisian  fishionables 
fancied  they  caught  the  spirit.  They 
only  succeeded  in  producing  a  sort  of 
theatrical  effect,  bad  in  taste.  When 
David  had  to  bring  a  horse  upon  the 
stage,  he  made  it  a  circus-horse,  mounted 
by  a  dashing  performer.  A  late  artist  of 
equal  taste  and  genius  has  given  the  true 

Eicture.  Bonaparte  as  represented  by 
►elaroche,  was  mounted  on  a  vigorous 
mule,  sagacious  and  sure-footed,  led  by  a 
mountaineer.  The  story  is  as  beautiful 
as  A  poetic  legend  of  the  time  of  Charle- 
mngnc.  The  young  muleteer  was  a  lover, 
with  whom  the  stranger,  buttoned  to  the 
throat  in  a  plain  gray  surtout,  entered 
freely  into  conversation,  for  Bonaparte, 
who  despised  men,  despised  no  means  of 
satisfying  his  insatiable  thirst  of  inquiry. 
The  simple  muleteer  believed  that  the 
Interest  his  answers  excited,  was  on  his 
pensonal  account,  and  so  he  told  his  story. 
It  is  an  every-day  one,  and  yet  seems 
never  commonplace.  He  was  a  lover  too 
poor  to  marry.  His  ambition  must  have 
net  Bonaparte's  active  imagination  making 
fitranoce  contrasts.  He  had  marched  as  a 
conqueror  over  the  three  great  scenes  of 
ancient  and  modem  oivilization.    He  had 


conquered  Italy,  the  inheritor  of  Greek 
and  Roman  learning,  the  creator  of 
Christian  art..  He  had  deposed  the  head 
of  the  second  and  greater  Rome.  Ho 
had  then  passed  into  Egypt,  the  land  of 
the  Ptolemies,  the  source  of  Pagan  science 
and  philosophy  —  and  having  spread  a 
hecatomb  of  Egypt's  oppressors  at  the 
base  of  the  colossal  tombs  of  the  Phara^ 
ohs,  eclipsed  the  deeds  of  the  Crusaders 
in  the  land  of  Palestine,  and  here  he  wa$ 
now  thinking  of  the  burning  glories  of 
the  desert  amongst  the  snows  of  the  sub* 
Hmest  country  of  Europe,  and  subduing 
nature  to  his  will,  as  he  had  bowed  down 
empires.  He  with  that  expansive  elasti- 
city of  spirits  which  dilates  the  breast 
breathing  mountain  air — ^hc  following  the 
footsteps  of  Charlemagne,  already  felt  his 
brow  encircled  with  the  Iron  Crown  of 
Lombardy,  while  his  hand  gras)>ed  tho 
scepter  of  the  Empii^e  of  the  West.  As 
he  thought  so,  a  fellow-creature  by  his 
side,  fashiont'd  in  the  same  Almighty 
imjuije,  sighed  after  the  apparent  imfmssi- 
bility  of  a  chalet^  with  its  overhanging 
roof  casting  off  the  winter  snow,  and  "gar- 
nering the  fruits  of  harvest  under  its 
eaves,  and  a  dear  wife  making  the  win- 
dow musical  with  the  sound  of  the  spiiH 
ning-wheel,  while  his  whole  empire  was 
bounded  by  a  little  black  stream,  and  all 
his  subjects  the  winged  and  fonr-iootod 
denizens  of  the  farm.  The  poor  man^ 
tale,  like  low  music,  rather  aided  than 
impeded  the  hero's  reflections.  When  he 
alighted  at  the  monastery  of  St.  Bernard, 
Bonaparte  dismissed  his  guide  with  a  note 
to  the  administrator  of  the  army.  Al- 
though tho  poor  fellow  did  not  in  the 
least  divine  its  contents — ^the  reader  maj^ 
The  hand  of  the  modem  Charlemagne 
endowed  the  muleteer  with  the  means  of 
living  more  hnppily  than  the  divorcer  of 
Josephine,  and  the  baffled  Bon-in*law  ef 
an  Austrian  Emperor.  Bonaparte  whe 
declared  himself  a  Mussulman  in  £g}^t| 
an<l  carried  his  hypocrisy  so  far  as  to 
imitate  the  movements  of  the  muftis  at 
prayer,  affected  towards  the  monks  of  Si 
Bernard  the  same  appearance  of  jmoim 
conviction.  It  was  his  way  of  being 
|)olite,  when  so  disposed,  which  was  nes 
alwavs. 

There  was  no  force  snffident  to  impede 
the  march  of  Bonaparte,  who  to  the  joy 
and  astonishment  of  the  people  of  Milan 
entered  that  capital  June  sooond.  When 
he    had   before   entered  Milan,   k 
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through  the  fiery  passage  of  the  bridge 
of  Lodi — this  time  it  was  a  mountuiQ  of 
the  Alps,  one  of  the  grandest  scenes  of 
nature,  which  formed  as  it  were  the  ave- 
nue to  the  Imperial  city.  In  either  case 
the  conqueror  had  heralded  his  way  by 
an  achievement  of  unusual  greatness. 
When  the  Commander-in-Chief  of  the 
Austrian  forces  heard  that  between  the 
besieging  army  of  Genoa  and  Milan  there 
stood  a  French  army,  with  Bonaparte  in 
person  at  its  head,  he  could  not  have  felt 
more  surprised  had  they  descended  from 
the  clouds.  The  superstitious  illusion  of 
past  ages,  which  beheld  over  doomed 
cities  warrior  hosts  marshaled  in  the  air, 
seemed  to  have  been  realized.  An  order 
was  sent  to  raise  the  siege  of  Genoa ;  but 
Grenoa  had  already  surrendered.  On  the 
fourth  June,  the  stock  of  provisions  had 
sank  to  two  ounces  of  food  per  man — ^and 
hear  what  that  food  was:  after  every 
thing  eatable  had  been  consumed,  ader 
nothing  had  been  left  even  of  the  most 
repulsive  substitutes  for  food,  a  sort  of 
bread  had  been  made  out  of  a  mixture  of 
ground  cocoa  and  starch.  It  was  of  this 
stuff  that  two  ounces  a  man  remained  the 
day  that  Masscna,  listening  for  the  sounds 
of  guns  coming  to  his  relief,  was  excited 
to  joy  by  a  distant  roar  of  artillery, 
which  proved  to  be  a  deceptive  peal  of 
thunder  in  the  Apennines.  The  hospitals 
were  crowded,  the  streets  choked  with 
the  dying.  The  last  desperate  effort 
made  by  M:issena  to  open  a  way  for  the 
admission  of  relief  had  been  foiled  by  the 
elements  conspiring  with  the  besiegers. 
After  ho  had  sallied  forth,  and  was  face 
to  face  with  the  enemy,  a  thick  darkness 
fell  on  both  armies,  and  it  was  when  the 
lightning  for  a  moment  revealed  each 
other^s  positions,  that  the  artillery  con- 
founded its  thunders  with  the  awful 
moaning  of  the  heavens. 

Massena  was  obliged  to  withdraw,  and 
wait  patiently  the  promised  succor. 
Compelled  to  negotiate  on  his  last  two 
ounces  of  starch  and  cocoa,  the  heroic 
Massetia  nevertheless  threatened,  that 
unless  he  and  his  famished  soldiers  were 
allowed  to  march  out  free,  they  would 
attempt  to  cut  their  way  and  sell  their 
lives  dear.  The  Austrian  general,  aware 
of  what  Massena  knew  not,  that  Bona- 
parte was  nigh  at  hand,  and  with  orders 
to  raise  the  siege,  the  execution  of  which 
was  prevented  by  capitulation,  accorded 
the  required  conditions.    Half  the  garri- 


son had  perislied,  and  of  the  population 
the  difficulty  would  be  to  calculate  how 
many  of  the  survivors  recovered  from  the 
effects  of  a  &mine  so  prolonged  as  to 
have  driven  savage  men  to  dispute  the 
spoils  of  the  graveyard  with  the  hyena. 
It  was  the  same  Austrian  division,  which, 
afler  its  successful  operations  before  Ge>- 
noa,  was  hastening  to  join  the  main  body 
of  the  army,  was  met  at  Montebello,  the 
ninth  June,  by  Lannes,  and  defeated  with 
heavy  loss.  Then  followed  Marengo, 
turned  from  a  defeat  by  the  timely  arii- 
val  of  Dessaix  and  the  charge  of  Keller- 
man  to  a  victory  so  decisive,  that,  by  a 
convention  signed  the  following  day,  all 
the  fortresses  of  Piedmont,  with  the  city 
of  Genoa,  were  surrendered  to  the  con- 
queror, Lombardy  evacuated  as  flir  as 
Mantua,  and  the  river  Mincio  declared 
the  Austrian  boundary. 

Hastening  to  Milan,  where  an  enthusi* 
astic  reception  awaited  him,  Bonaparte 
there  proclaimed  the  restoration  of  the 
Cisalpine  Republic.  At  Turin  he  esta-. 
blished  a  Provisional  Government  under 
one  of  his  Lieutenants,  General  Jourdan. 
As,  much  to  the  diversion  of  his  free- 
thinking  soldiery,  he  thought  it  good  poll-, 
cy  to  act  the  pious  Mussulman  at  Cairo, 
so,  to  please  the  Italians,  he,  in  defiance 
of  the  wrath  of  the  atheistical  Govern- 
ment at  home,  attended  the  Te  Deum 
chanted  in  the  cathedral  of  Milan ;  and 
then  it  was  that  this  extraordinary  man, 
as  quickly  alive  to  immediate  impressions 
as  he  was  profoundly  calculating,  resolv- 
ed within  nimself  to  revive  respect  for  re- 
ligion as  a  security  for  government  by 
reconciling,  as  he  s^d,  Rome  with  the 
French  Revolution.  There  remained  no 
more  for  General  Bonaparte  to  do  in 
Italy.  At  a  blow  he  had  shattered  three 
yeai*s  of  Austrian  triumph.  By  a  single 
effort  he  had,  as  it  were,  reconstructed 
the  power  which  had  been  the  fruit  of 
twenty  victories,  lost  more  by  corruption 
and  extortion  of  his  successors  than  by 
yielding  valor  or  unequal  skill.  The  blow 
mdeed  was  from  a  thunderbolt  gathered 
in  the  Alps.  The  restorer's  hand  was  hi% 
who  had  converted  chaos  at  home  into 
order  and  power.  He  returned  to  Paris 
through  cities  weaiing  the  look  of  eiir 
chantment  for  their  own  and  his  delighti 
and  the  laurels  he  carried  from  Marengo 
hid,  save  from  discerning  eyes,  the  impe-  ' 
rial  crown,  and  wreathed  the  scepter 
which  he  fiedt  already  within  hia  gTaq>, 
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•Bonaparte  onoe  more  master  of  Italy, 
arises  the  question,  what  did  he  do  for 
that  fine  country  ?  Let  us  recollect  that 
France  is  still  a  Republic,  and  that  the 
First  Consul  is  a  removable  magistrate, 
his  power  being  for  ten  years  only.  Well, 
the  first  use  which  the  head  of  the  French 
Republic  made  of  his  decisive  victory  over 
the  despotic  court  of  Vienna  was  to  con- 
vert the  duchy  of  Tuscany  into  the  king- 
tJwn  of  Etruria,  and  sell  the  crown  to  the 
degraded  court  of  Spain.  The  Queen  was 
Ambitious  of  seeing  her  daughter,  the 
Duchess  of  Parma,  elevated  to  a  throne, 
and  Bonaparte,  on  the  part  of  the  French 
Republic,  resolved  upon  gratifying  her 
wishes.  Spain  was  still  a  maritime  pow- 
er, and  Bonaparte  wanted  ships  to  replace 
the  fleet  destroyed  by  Nelson  at  the  Nile; 
he  wanted  also  to  turn  Spain  against  Por- 
tugal, and  by  menaces  oblige  that  country 
to  abandon  her  old  ally,  England.  For 
these  and  other  considerations  the  First 
Consul  exhibited  to  the  world  the  singu- 
lar spectacle  of  a  republican  general,  who 
being  victorious,  in  the  name  of  liberty, 
equality,  fraternity,  over  the  armies  of  an 
old  oppressive  empire,  not  merely  dispo- 
ses of  crowns,  but  creates  kingdoms  and 
hands  over  an  emancipated  people  to 
foreign  rule.  If  ho  could  do  such  things 
in  the  green  tree,  what  would  he  not  do 
in  the  dry  ?  When  he  a  few  years  after- 
wards put  the  imperial  crown  on  his  head, 
he  kidnapped  the  same  royal  family  of 
Spain,  and  sent  his  brother  Joseph  to  play 
the  king  at  Madrid.  But  we  must  confine 
ourselves  at  present  to  Italy.  As  for  Ital- 
ian republics,  he  had  already  resolved  in 
his  own  mind  to  extinguish  them.  Brutal 
and  tyrannical  exercise  of  strength  can  not, 
liowcver,  be  exercised  without  danger. 
Bonaparte  might  despise  governments 
whose  mercenary  immorality  he  had  meas- 
ured ;  with  respect  to  such  he  had  only  to 
bribe  and  bully;  he  might  also  despise 
the  loose  and  wild  revolts  of  ill-armed  and 
unorganized  populations,  because  he  had 
steeled  his  conscience  for  any  necessary 
amount  of  massacre ;  but  there  is  a  class 
of  fanatics  who,  daring  not  to  express  the 
feelings  with  which  they  are  consumed,  or 
to  relieve  their  oppressed  spirits  with  lan- 
guage, allow  those  feelings  to  ferment 
into  deadly  hatred,  while  their  minds  cor- 
rupt into  sophistry,  until  from  dallying 
with  the  idea  of  assassination,  they  reach, 
through  palliation  and  excuse,  to  the  false 
sublimity  of  staking  life  against  life.    An 


Italian  sculptor,  named  Ceracohi,  resolved 
to  avenge  the  betrayed  Roman  Republic 
by  the  sacrifice  of  the  First  ConsuL  He 
was  joined  by  Topino  Lebmn,  a  pural  oi 
the  famous  painter  David,  and  by  a  Corn- 
can  representative,  who  could  not  forgive 
his  having  been  obliged  to  jump  out  of  a 
window  the  day  of  the  perpetration  of  the 
Coup  cPJStat  of  the  eighteenth  Bmmaire. 
They  chose  a  night  for  the  execution  of 
their  plan  when  the  First  Consul  was  to 
assist  at  the  representation  of  a  new  opera. 
The  police  got  inkling  of  the  plot ;  Cerao* 
chi  and  some  of  his  companions  were  ar- 
rested; the  foolish  men  were  sacrificed^ 
and,  as  usual,  failure  turned  to  the  advan- 
tage of  the  intended  victim.  Addresses  of 
congratulation  were  poured  in,  and,  as 
usual,  the  pamphleteer  was  not  wanting 
to  point  so  much  good  zeal  to  a  pracUeiu 
effect.  The  man  whose  well-acted  india- 
cretion  was  to  burst  out  into  the  venial 
sin  of  a  premature  suggestion  for  turning 
a  temporary  dictatorship  into  permanent 
despotism,  was  nominally  a  M.  de  Fon- 
tanes ;  but  although  he  blew  the  beauti- 
ful bubbles  that  were  to  ML  into  the  eyes 
of  mystified  gazers,  it  was  Bonaparte^ 
own  brother  who  in  reality  held  the  soap- 
lather.  Bonaparte,  apparently  aogr^f 
punished  Lucien  with  an  embassy  to  Bbr 
drid,  and  this  assumption  of  self-denial 
and  republican  virtue  helped  the  sagget- 
tion  to  work  its  way  in  the  public  mind. 
Troops  were  ordered  to  march  into  Tns* 
cany  to  take  possession  of  the  newly-made 
kingdom  of  Etruria.  They  were  enooim- 
tered  on  their  march — ^by  whom  ?  By  the 
poor  people  of  the  town  of  Arezzo^  and 
the  town,  as  it  had  been  once  before,  was 
taken  and  punished,  for  its  audacious  love 
of  independence,  by  fire  and  slanghter. 
During  these  proceedings,  an  Anstrutti 
envoy  and  Joseph  Bonaparte  were  sittiiig 
at  Luneville  haggling  about  poor  ludjr. 
Bonaparte's  exactions  grew  every  day 
more  and  more  excessive,  until  Anstrtai 
in  sheer  desperation,  resolved  to  heard 
another  campaign.  While  the  fijy^ting 
was  going  on  in  Italy,  and  on  the  Bh^ 
and  the  Danube,  the  two  oommissionen 
sat,  as  it  were,  looking  on  at  the  terrible 
game  of  war,  of  whicm  one  or  the  odMr 
was  to  have  the  stakes.  The  Anstriaat 
were  beaten  in  the  decisive  battle  of  Ho* 
henlinden,  by  Moreau,  whose  way  to  w» 
fortune,  by  no  unusual  penrersitj  of 
things,  lay  through  snooesai  His  glofj 
exdted  the  jealousy  of  one  who  apwe&no 
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TivaL  Although  combating  with  less  dis- 
advantage in  Italy,  the  Austrians  could 
not  counterbalance  the  effect  of  the  blow 
at  Hohenlinden,  and  the  treaty  of  Lune- 
yille  was  signed  February  ninth,  1801. 
By  this  treaty  the  boundary  of  Austria  in 
Italy  was  limited  to  the  Adige ;  Tuscany 
was  turned  into  a  Spanish  monarchy ;  two 
republics,  the  Cisalpine  and  Ligurian,  were 
for  the  moment,  and  with  certain  mental 
reservations,  allowed  to  stand,  and  cer- 
tain mental  resolutions  obnoxious  to  Pied- 
mont, Naples,  and  Rome,  were  kept  in 
the  dark. 

The  treaty  of  Amiens,  signed  the  fol- 
lowing year,  left  Bonaparte  in  a  position 
to  accomplish  for  Italy  all  conceivable 
good.  He  was  at  peace  with  the  whole 
world  ;  he  had  suppressed  opposition ;  he 
had  no  fears  to  stimulate  the  evil  within 
him.  On  the  contrary,  the  surrounding 
influences  were  all  good.  The  English, 
on  peace  being  proclaimed,  swarmed  over 
to  France  full  of  admiration  for  a  man  in 
whom  they  were  determined  only  to  see 
the  brightest  manifestation  of  human  ge- 
nius, lie  had  sealed  differences  with  tne 
Church  by  the  concordat,  and  had  nothing 
to  dread  from  the  religious  apprehensions 
of  the  Italians.  On  the  throne  of  Russia 
sat  Alexander,  a  young  prince  of  an  en- 
thusiastic disposition,  whose  warm  feel- 
ings and  somewhat  mystical  turn  of  mind 
indisposed  him  to  the  brutal  trial  of  the 
Bword,  which  for  the  settlement  of  the 
rights  of  nations  ought,  as  he  fondly  be- 
lieved, to  give  way  to  the  precepts  of  reli- 
gion and  the  voice  of  equity.  If  Bona- 
parte did  wrong,  the  evil  would  have  come 
spontaneously  i^om  the  depths  of  his  own 
selfishness.  Ho  appeared  to  begin  well, 
for  he  reestablished  the  Cisalpine  Repub- 
lic, but  his  motives  assumed  a  suspicious 
aspect  when  ho  contrived  to  have  himself 
declared  its  president.  Before  he  could 
think  of  carrying  out  his  ambitious  pro- 
jects, it  became  necessary  to  have  his  own 
position  at  home  determined.  He  was 
only  Consul  named  for  ten  years.  If  his 
power  was  to  be  extended,  it  could  only 
be  legally  done  through  the  senate  with 
the  consent  of  the  popular  body.  By  ar- 
tifice he  contrived  to  have  hostile  mem- 
bers removed;  he  next  tried  an  experi- 
ment on  French  vanity  by  the  institution 
of  the  Order  of  the  Legion  of  Honor, 
which,  so  strong  was  still  the  existing  re- 
pugnance to  the  old  order  of  things,  he 
carrUd  with  muoh  difficulty.    Professing 


disinterestedness  and  moderation,  while  in 
reality  conducting  himself  with  impene- 
trable dissimulation,  the  simple  were  led 
to  believe  that  an  extension  of  the  consu- 
late to  ten  years  beyond  the  period  orig- 
inally fixed,  would  be  received  by  the 
modest  hero  with  gratitude.  The  senate 
adopted  a  decree  in  that  sense,  and  some 
zealous  senators  hastened  away  to  con- 
gratulate the  First  Consul  on  this  distin- 
guished mark  of  his  country's  considera 
tion.  To  their  surprise  they  were  received 
with  sulky  looks  or  disappointment.  Then 
was  invented  the  happy  idea  of  an  appeal 
to  the  people,  on  the  plea,  that  owing  his 
position  to  their  votes,  it  was  for  them  to 
express  their  will.  The  question  put  to 
the  popular  suffrage  was  at  last  in  frank 
conformity  with  the  Consul's  secret  aspi- 
rations. W  ould  they  have  him  for  life  ? 
Yes  I  and  by  universal  suffrage  a  success- 
ful military  general  was,  by  the  people's 
voice,  made  absolute  master  of  the  Re- 
public. 

Here  let  us  mark  the  value  of  institu- 
tions. The  senate  and  the  tribunate,  al- 
though packed  bodies  with  only  a  rem- 
nant of  freedom,  could  find  force  enough 
in  the  personal  dignity  of  educated  mem- 
bers to  set  limits  to  an  ambition  which  the 
headlong  masses,  in  their  blind  admiration 
of  success,  pushed  to  the  dizzy  pinnacle  of 
forgetfulness  of  every  right  and  duty. 
Woe  was  the  day  when  Bonaparte  could 
assume  the  name  of  Napoleon  Bonaparte, 
with  the  virtual  attributes  of  imperial 
power  and  authority.  By  this  act  the 
peace  of  Amiens  being  placed  in  the  hands 
of  one  man  who  had  risen  by  war,  and 
to  whom  war  was  in  his  own  mind  neces- 
sary as  the  fiery  pathway  to  an  imperial 
crown,  amounted  to  a  mere  armistice.  By 
a  stroke  of  the  pen  the  Eang  of  Piedmont 
was  stripped  or  his  kingdom,  which  was 
cut  up  into  departments  of  France.  This 
imscrupulous  proceeding  did  not,  howev- 
er, excite  so  much  indignation  as  Napo- 
leon's invasion  of  the  Swiss  Cantons,  by 
intrigue  he  had  stirred  up  strife  and  ac- 
cordmg  to  the  old  wicked  system  of  ^ee- 
dy  rulers,  had  created  a  pretext  for  inter- 
ference through  a  suggested  invitation 
from  the  weaker  party.  The  British  Gov- 
ernment, in  the  nope  of  calling  Napoleon 
to  his  senses,  refused  to  give  up  Malta  ac 
cording  to  the  treaty  of  Amiens,  unless  be 
renounced  his  encroachments  on  other 
States.  A  rapture  followed;  the  spirit 
of  the  tyrant  now  showed  itself  ia  the  ah- 
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Bolnte  ruler.  The  English  travelinff  in 
France  were  all  arrest^,  and  many  kept 
inoarcei-ated  until  delivered  by  the  Allies 
in  1814.  Strenaous  preparations  were 
made  for  a  descent  upon  England,  when 
the  same  spirit  of  tyranny  breaking  out  in 
the  most  revolting  form,  the  murder  of  a 
surprised  and  kidnapped  man  shook  the 
whole  Contment  with  horror;  and  Aus- 
tria, encouraged  by  general  sympathy, 
drew  off  the  tnunder-cloud  from  Boulogne 
to  buret  on  her  own  head.  The  circum- 
stances connected  with  the  seizure  of  the 
Duke  d'Enghein  on  neutral  territory,  and 
his  murder  in  the  ditch  of  the  fortress  of 
Vincennes,  lie  too  deep  in  the  memory  of 
all  to  need  more  than  a  general  allusion. 
Horror  at  home  and  abroad  was  more 
deepened  when  Moreau,  the  hero  of  Ho- 
henlindcn,  was  banished,  and  Plchegru, 
the  hero  of  Holland,  found  strangled  in 
prison.  The  reality  of  a  Royalist  conspi- 
racy was  the  pretext  for  getting  rid  of 
dangerous  rivals.  An  Englishman,  Cap- 
tain Wnght,  who  had  been  compromised 
by  landing  malcontents  in  Brittany,  was 
also  found  dead  in  prison,  said,  without 
sufficient  proof,  to  have  died  by  his  own 
hand.  Wielding  now  the  whole  military 
power  of  France,  in  fear  of  a  threatened 
general  war,  what  was  to  prevent  the  ma- 
chinery by  which  the  head  of  a  Republic 
had  been  turned  into  a  Consul  for  life,  be- 
ms  worked  again  to  turn  the  same  Con- 
sul into  an  Emperor  ?  It  was  only  to  set 
a  few  senators  talking  about  the  wicked- 
ness of  parties,  and  the  prudence  of  invest- 
ing the  head  of  the  State  with  greater 
personal  prestige  and  authority,  for  cour- 
tiers and  place-hunters  to  take  the  bait. 
And  so  the  registry-books  were  opened, 
and  universal  suffrage  ground  an  Emperor 
out  of  the  ballot-box,  and  rejoiced  in  the 
bestowal  of  a  grander  name  upon  their 
accepted  master.  Crowned  Emperor  of 
the  French  by  the  Pope  at  Notre  Dame, 
it  was  only  natural  to  expect  that  Napo- 
leon would  at  once  abolish  the  Cisalpme 
Republic;  but  he  did  something  more, 
which  could  not  have  been  so  easily  fore- 
seen, he  proclaimed  himself  King  of  Italy^. 
But  as  even  a  Napoleon  could  not  be  m 
two  places  at  once,  he  appointed,  not  an 
Italian,  but  the  son  of  that  poor  Josephine 
whom  he  was  in  a  short  time  to  divorce, 
Eugene  Beauhamois,  Viceroy  of  Italy  — 
and  thus  that  beautiful  country,  whose 
hopes  had  been  raised  to  expect  a  revival 
of  its  andent  glory  unhampered  by  local, 


and  distracting,  and  weakening  jealonsM 
and  divisions,  and  unclouded  by  foreign 
mastery,  was  now  simk,  by  the  applauded 
victor  of  Lodi  and  Areola,  into  a  Lord 
Lieutenancy,  and  the  Lieutenant  dared 
not,  amidst  his  shadowy  splendor  and 
mock  ceremonials,  to  question  the  com* 
mands  of  his  imperial  master.  The  Pope 
thought  that  Napoleon,  having  abolished 
the  Cisalpine  Republic,  would  now  restore 
the  provinces  formerly  belonging  to  the 
Church,  which  had  been  given  to  that 
Republic.  The  modem  Charlemagne,  as 
he  loved  to  be  called,  rather  differed  from 
his  prototype  in  this  respect,  that  he  pre- 
ferred taking  from,  rather  than  making 
presents  to  the  head  of  the  Church.  The 
Pope  and  Napoleon  set  out  for  Italy  about 
the  same  time,  the  one  discontented  and 
disappointed,  the  other  preparing  for  his 
second  coronation  at  Milan,  and  preparing 
also  to  break  bis  promise  to  tne  senate 
not  to  annex  any  more  provinces  to  his 
empire,  for  he  had  hardly  put  on  the  Iron 
Crown  of  the  Kings  of  Lomb»xly,  when 
he  abolished  the  venerable  Republic  of 
the  Dorias  by  decreeing  the  annexation 
of  Genoa  to  the  French  Empire.  Imme- 
diately he  inaugurated  the  system  of  cut* 
ting  up  the  Continent  into    kingdoms, 

Erincipalities,  and  duchies  for  his  fiimilj, 
y  creating  the  Dukedom  of  Lucca  for 
his  sister  Elisa.  These  acts,  although  they 
determined  Russia  and  Anstna  to  enter 
into  a  coalition  with  England,  were  only 
the  leisure  amusements  of  a  great  num- 
arcb,  whose  serious  attention  was  others 
wise  directed.  His  eye  was  upon  Great 
Britain.  Nelson's  victory  at  Trafalgar 
settled  the  project  of  invasion  of  £n^ 
land. 

If  England  was  not  taken  by  surprise, 
Austria  was ;  for  while  her  eyes  were 
fixed  on  Boulogne,  the  French  legions 
were  moving  with  such  rapidity  that  they 
were  already  on  the  Rhine  before  it  was 
suspected  at  Vienna  that  they  had  IdSi 
Boulogne.  Prussia,  which  might  hare 
opposed  a  powerful  barrier,  had  been 
lured  into  inaction  by  an  offer  of  Hanover, 
and  had  soon  to  atone  for  her  unprinei* 
pled  cupidity  at  the  hands  of  a  man  wh6 
punished  lukewarmness  more  vindictively 
than  open  hostility.  Ulm,  surprised  bj 
an  unexpected  influx  of  troops  enveloplnff 
that  fortress  on  all  sides,  was  compelled 
to  surrender,  leaving  Vienna  stripped  of 
its  strongest  outpost,  and  by  the  fbUowing 
vietory  of  Austerllti  ^  Continsat 
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laid  at  the  feet  of  Napoleon.  Master 
of  the  ContiDent,  what  did  he  with  Italy  ? 
As  Austria  had  surrendered  Venice,  all 
iliat  remained  independent  was  the  king- 
dom of  Naples.  Forthwith  his  brother 
Joseph  was  sent,  with  forty  thousand  men, 
to  turn  out  the  royal  family  and  put  the 
crown  on  his  own  head,  and  inaugurate 
his  reign  by  a  system  of  terror  which 
would  be  incredible  if  not  attested  by  his 
own  letters.  Joseph,  to  do  him  justice, 
became  sick  of  his  brother's  ruthless  ty- 
ranny. And  his  brother  Louis,  father  of 
the  present  Emperor  of  the  French,  abdi- 
cated the  crown  of  Holland,  rather  than 
submit  to  be  the  degi*aded  instrument  of 
the  Dutch  people's  oppression.  In  fact. 
Napoleon  was  thwarted  by  the  milder 
nature  of  the  members  of  his  own  family, 
whom  he  chose  to  reproach  with  ingrati- 
tude. So  much  for  Naples.  The  twice 
conRscated  State  of  Venice  was  attached 
to  the  ex-Cisalpine  Republic,  now  called 
the  kingdom  of  Italy.  It  was  thought 
that  on  the  restitution  of  Italy  the  Pope 
would  have  got  back,  if  not  the  confiscated 
Legations,  yet  a  ducliy  or  two  ;  but  Na- 
poleon bad  too  large  a  family  of  relations 
an<l  needy  soldiers  to  provide  for  to  think 
of  restoring  the  papal  provinces.  Elisa 
was  already  provided  for  with  Lucca  and 
Massa,  but  poor  Pauline  had  got  nothing, 
BO  he  gave  her  the  Duchy  ot*  Guastalla, 
which  she  soon  after  sold  for  ready  cash. 
Talleyi-and  received  the  principality  of 
Benevento,  which  belonged  to  the  Pope ; 
but  as  Talleyrand  had  formerly  been  a 
bishop,  his  scruples  were  probably  the 
less.  Then  followed  a  number  of  duchies 
divided  amongst  his  marshals,  twenty  two 
in  all,  who  wore  endowed  from  the  con- 
fiscated lands  of  the  conquered  Italian 
States.  Thus  the  aristocracy  of  the  Em- 
pire— the  new  nobility — was  reared  on  the 
ruins  of  Italy.  The  same  system  was 
pursued  in  the  German  States,  but  we 
confine  ourselves  to  Italy,  the  greatest 
victim  of  all.  The  sacrifice  is  not  yet 
consummated.  Republics  have  vanished, 
the  new  as  well  as  the  old.  Venice  sits  a 
forlorn  slave  on  the  Adriatic  which  her 
Doges  wedded  with  a  ring  glittering  with 
the  jewels  of  the  East.  The  proud  and 
superb  Genoa,  the  city  of  palaces,  great 
in  arts,  arms,  commerce,  and  freedom, 
with  the  Apennines  for  bulwarks,  and  the 
Bca  at  her  feet  for  a  pathway,  is  the  dwell- 
ing of  a  French  prefect,  and  head-quarters 
of  a  brigadier  of  gendarmerie.     Fierce 


soldierly  despotism  has  at  Naples  replaced 
the  ineptitude  of  the  Bourbons.  The 
whole  of  Central  Italy  has  sunk  from  the 
semblance  of  a  Cisalpine  Republic  into 
that  other  semblance  of  royalty  which  is 
personified  in  a  deputy-king  holding  his 
viceregal  court  in  the  capital  of  the  old 
Lombard  monarchs.  The  pontiff,  whose 
ancestors  were  waited  on  by  emperors  of 
the  West,  honored  by  being  preferred  to 
hold  their  stirrups  —  the  pontiff,  stripped 
of  those  provinces  which  gave  to  the  head 
of  the  Church  the  questionable  dignity  of 
a  temporal  prince — is  still  a  sovereign  ;  so 
poor,  however,  that  he  has  actually  pawned 
his  tiara  for  money.  A  rival  has  arisen 
more  formidable  than  that  of  the  Ghibelen 
—  nay,  one  who  is  ready  to  snatch  the 
tiara  which  Ghibelen  assailed  and  Guelph 
defcmled,  and  become  in  his  own  person 
Pope  without  belief,  and  universal  ruler 
without  law.  Before  the  final  struggle 
with  the  head  of  the  Church  could  take 
place  —  rather  say  at  the  time  when  the 
subjection  of  the  Continent  lefl  no  ground 
for  contest  —  greater  battles  than  any  we 
have  yet  named  had  been  fought  and  vic- 
tories not  less  wonderful  won.  The  army 
of  the  great  Frederick  had  succumbed  at 
Jena.  Obstinate  Austria  had  resumed 
her  arms  only  to  lay  them  down  with  no 
dishonor,  for  she  fought  gallantly  on  the 
field  of  Wagi'am.  Would  that  we  could 
say  as  much  of  her  political  conduct.  We 
have  seen  how  abominably  she  had  con- 
sented to  receive  from  the  hands  of  the 
spoiler  the  confiscated  Republic  of  Venice. 
As  she  on  that  occasion  renounced  her 
principles  of  conservator  of  the  public  law, 
so  is  she  now  about  to  become  a  party  in 
the  meanest  manner  to  a  family  consiriracy 
against  a  weak  woman,  and  to  violate  a 
law  which  the  Church,  in  whose  name  she 
had  herself  so  often  persecuted  unto  death, 
has  ever  held  sacred.  It  was  from  the 
imperial  palaces  of  Vienna  that,  on  the 
seventeenth  May,  1809,  the  conqueror  of 
the  Hapsburgs  issued  a  decree  abolishing 
the  temporal  power  of  the  Pope  and  an- 
nexing the  States  of  the  Church  to  the 
French  Empire.  The  Pope  replied  by 
fulminating  an  excommunication ;  but  the 
time  had  gone  by  when  a  thunderbolt 
from  Rome  would  have  made  a  wilderness 
about  king  or  emperor.  Timid  consciences 
were,  no  doubt,  disturbed,  but  none  dared 
speak,  and  the  crowned  soldier  was  only 
irritated  to  further  violence.  The  I^ope 
and  bis  secretary,  Cardinal  Pacca,  were 
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dragged  by  French  soldiers  from  the 
Quirinal.  To  the  Cardinal  was  assigned  a 
solitary  pi-ison  among  desolate  and  savage 
rocks,  in  the  neighborhood  of  Grenoble, 
from  which  he  was  not  liberated  until 
Providence  had  declared  against  his  per- 
secutor. The  Pope  himself  was  immured 
at  Savona.  Having,  as  he  thought, 
silenced  the  tongue  of  the  Church  on  the 
subject  of  divorce.  Napoleon  forthwith  re- 
solved upon  carrying  into  execution  his 
resolution  to  repudiate  the  universafJv  be- 
loved Josephine.  Here  we  come  to  t>he 
meanest  of  mean  pages  in  the  history  of 
monarchs.  While  the  project  of  divorce 
was  pending.  Napoleon  was  carrying  on 
negotmtions  with  the  Court  of  Russia  for 
the  hand  of  Alexander's  sister.  She  was 
to  brin^  no  dower  to  the  master  of  the 
Continent ;  on  the  contrary,  he  was  ex- 
pected to  pay  the  purchase  with  a  piece 
of  Turkey.  While  the  match-makers  were 
haggling  and  Napoleon  losing  his  temper, 
Austria  glides  in  with  an  offer  of  an  arch- 
duchess to  take  the  place  of  Josephine, 
who  makes  way  for  Maria  Louisa.  The 
divorce  was  pronounced  by  the  senate. 
The  only  person  who  could  have  furnished 
proof  of  Bonaparte's  marriage  with  Jo- 
sephine was  Cardinal  Fesch,  who  married 
them.  He  was  silenced  by  threats.  But 
as  the  Emperor  was  not  without  appre- 
hension, a  commission  of  seven  prelates 
was  formed,  and  thev  found  a  flaw  in  the 
religious  contract  which  rendered  refer- 
ence to  the  Pope  unnecessary.  At  the 
marriage  ceremony,  Napoleon,  who  was  a 
great  calculator,  totted  up  the  number  of 
cardinals  present.  The  sum  total  made 
fiileen.  After  this  sum  in  addition,  the 
happy  bridegroom  tried  one  in  subtraction. 
Twenty-eight  was  the  number  of  cardinals 
in  France — take  fifteen  from  twenty-eight 
and  thirteen  remain.  Khis  first  kiss  was 
to  the  bride,  his  first  whisper  was  to  the 
minister  of  police  to  arrest  the  thirteen 
cardinals,  strip  them  of  the  purple,  seize 
all  their  property  of  every  kind,  and  allow 
them  only  to  wdk  out  followed  by  police- 
men. This  proceeding  exposed  the  cap- 
tive Pope  to  a  new  sort  of  persecution, 
because  lus  Holiness  refused  to  sanction 
the  £mperor'8  bishops.  The  Emperor 
throws  the  Pope  aside,  calls  a  council  as 
if  he  himself  was  pope,  is  again  thwarted 
by  finding  that  he  can  not  coerce  the 
mBhops  into  compliance  with  his  views, 
and  ne  packs  off  a  lot  of  them  to  Vin- 
oemiet  mider  a  sergeant's  guard,  his  cle- 


mency sparing  their  wrists  the  pain  of 
hand-cuffs.   Home  was  declared  the  second 
city  of  the  Empire,  of  which  the  son  he 
decreed  to  be  bom  should  bear  the  title 
of  king.     While  these  miserable  proceed- 
ings were  taking  place  —  while  monarchs 
of  the  earth  were  playing  the  most  ignoble 
parts  in  the  wretched  spectacle,  in  which 
even  the  hero  ditl  not  rise  to  ordinary  dig- 
nity, the  destiny  of  the  world  was  turned 
by  the  peasantry  of  Cjvstile.    The  mount- 
ains of  Spain  and  Portugal  lay,  as  it  were, 
out  of  Napoleon's  direct  way.    He  had 
74:ampled  down  Italian   insurrection;    he 
ha^  bullied  the  Swiss ;  he  was  obliged  to 
conquftjcanew  the  heroic  Tyrol  after  Aus- 
tria hadft4>ffo  ^^^^  ^^'^  o^  ^^®  ™^^*  faith- 
ful of  her  p^vinces ;  he  had  proved  his 
utter  want  of  mifij^ianimity  by  gmng  over 
Hofer,  the  Tell  of  the^^Tyrol,  to  execution. 
Having  by  a  base  trick!*-  go^  hold  of  the 
Spanish  sovereign,  he  tr^rsferred  his  bro- 
ther Joseph  from  the  thro**"®  ^^  iV"^  •  ^• 
which  he  gave  to  Murat,  to  tP^^  ^^  ^P?*"- 
The  Spanish  people  rose  in  ir^urnxjtion, 
were  cut  up  by  thousands,  but"^"®  insiir- 
rection   spread.     At  length  a  ^,^^^  ^*®" 
grace  befell  the  arms  of  Napol*®,^"'  * 
French  division  had  been  oompePj^Jp*^ 
lay  down   their  arms  at  Baylen.  *    *^^ 
world  rang  with  acclamation ;  nationS^  "^ 
gan  to  ask,  had  they  been  under  8<^i^.® 
delu»on  ?    French  arms  were  not  invir"^*' 
ble ;  bold  hearts  were  what  was  wantllyS* 
Even  kings  rubbed  their  eyes  and  dare)^ 
to  look  at  the  conqueror's  j^r^att^e  and  n<^* 
feel  blinded.    The  English  people,  espe- 
cially, responded  to  the  Spanish  cry  of 
independence  with    enthusiasm.      Provi- 
dence had  raised  up  the  right  man  to 
organize  resistance  and  support  Spanish 
fire  with  British  unconquerable  8tenaine8& 
Napoleon,  presumptuously  despising  the 
Peninsular  contest,  marched  on  Moscow; 
but  before  setting  out  on  that  fiital  oxp^ 
dition,  there  was  one  man  who  caused  him 
uneasiness ;  the  poor,  feeble,  old  prisoner 
of  Savona;  but  that  man  was  a  power 
whose    legions  were    the    traditions    of 
eighteen  centuries  hoveringover  the  sen- 
timents of  living  millions.    The  Pope  was 
transferred  from  Savona  to  Fontainblean, 
out  of  the  reach  of  ships  of  war  and  British 
sailors,  disposed  to  afford  to  the  snooeaaor 
of  the  excommunicator  of  Elizabeth  an 
asylum  in  that  island  which  has  been  open 
at  all  times  to  fugitives  of  eveiy  rank  and 
creed,  and  their  protector  alike  against 
the  threats  of  tyrants  or  triompbant  fiw. 
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tioiit.  When^  in  January,  1813,  the  Em- 
peror came  face  to  faoe  with  the  Pope  in 
the  priaon  palace  of  Fontainbleaa  he  had 
left  nearly  half  a  million  of  soldiery  under 
the  snow  shroad  of  the  north.  The  uni- 
versity students  of  Germany  were  rising 
in  burning  wrath,  and  Wellington  was 
sweeping  on  victorious  wing  from  Torres 
Yedras  to  the  Pyrenees.  Napoleon,  the 
calculator,  who  could  deduct  fifteen  cardie 
nals  from  twenty-eight  and  find  thirteen 
remaining  to  form  a  quotient  in  the  brack- 
ets of  a  jail,  took  his  usual  business  view 
of  the  catastrophe.  So  many  ciphers  had 
been  rubbed  out,  but  the  senate  had  obse- 
quiously decreed  fresh  levies,  and  with 


half  a  minion  fresh  cohorts  be  wonld 
set  Europe  to  riffhts^  Bat  before  settmg 
out,  the  DosineBfl^ike  Emperor  did  not  like 
to  leave  arrears  behind,  so  he  resolved  to 
finish  with  the  Pope.  Between  wheedling 
and  threats,  he  wrung  from  his  priscmer  « 
consent  to  a  ratification  of  the  abolition  of 
his  temporal  power.  The  following  yeary 
in  the  same  Palace  of  Fontainbleau,  Nqio* 
leon,  deserted  by  his  marshals  and  cour- 
tiers, and  surrounded  by  a  victorious  ooali- 
tion,  which  was  retaliating  on  French  soil 
the  indignities  to  which  everv  Continental 
capital  had  been  exposed,  had  with  the 
rejected  pen  of  Pope  Pius  to  sign  his  own 
abdication. 


■  ^  I  » ^  >. 
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HISTORIC    PHENOMENA    OF    HUMAN    RACES. 


Thsrb  are  few  problems  presented  to 
the  scientific  investigator  of  more  absorb- 
ing and  world-wide  interest  than  those 
connected  with  the  mutual  inter-relations 
ainonpcst  the  various  divisions  of  human- 
ity ;  divisions  not  due  to  the  artificial  re- 
gulations of  government  or  political  in- 
stitutions generally,  not  altogether  due 
to  geographical  distribution  or  climatic 
ai^ency ;  but  to  those  differences  of  phy- 
sical development,  social  state,  language, 
and  moral  progress  which  afford  lines  of 
demarkation  so  broad  between  certain 
sections  of  our  species,  as  to  cause  them 
to  be  classed  as  belonging  to  different 
types,  races,  or  varieties. 

These  problems  are  not  of  speculative 
interest  merely.      Perhaps  it  would  be 
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premature  to  state  it  as  an  established 
mot,  but  it  is  certainly  a  suspicion,  rapidlf 
growing  into  a  conviction  in  the  minds  of 
Uioughuul  men,  that  the  miffhty  contest! 
that  firom  time  to  time  convulse  the  world, 
are  less  wars  of  nati<m  against  nation,  thaa 
wars  of  peoples  (or  races)  against  peoples; 
indicating  laws  of  antagonism  which  have 
their  root  much  deeper  in  human  natoxe 
than  is  implied  by  the  development  of  dia 
ambition  or  fissions  of  individuals  or  gov- 
ernments, it  is  certain,  also,  that  tha 
influences  exercised  upon  the  history  of 
the  world  by  various  sections  of  its  ii^ 
habitants  have  been  widely  diverse ;  some 
races  having  exerted  little  or  none,  at 
least  during  historic  periods;  others  hav- 
ing exerted  chiefly  a  material,  and  othertm 
moral  influence ;  whilst  the  European  races 
have  manifested  both  in  a  much  greater 
degree  than  all  the  others  combined. 
Tto  phenomena  of  aggreision,  on  the  one 
hand,  and  retrogression  of  flrontier  on  the 
oUier,  without  a|q>arentlv  adequate  foro»; 
the  contrast  of  the  inaomitable  eoerm 
and  intmsiveiiess  of  the  European,  wilfa 
the  qnietism  and  passive  resistanoe  ef .  the 
Adatio ;  of  the  utilitarian  and  progressive 
ci?iluHitio&  of  the  one,  with  the  stationaiy 
eharaoler  of  that  of  tiie  other;  the  psB- 
sisteiMe  of  ^rpe,  whether  phvsioal  oraM* 
lal;.  whether  in  ooiMV^^  mfoaaAom^ik 
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snperstition,  in  political  tendencies,  or  in 
intoliectual  development  daring  many 
ages;  the  perpetual  antagonism  between 
the  different  varieties ;   the  apparent  and 

Srobable  result  of  this  antagonism  in  the 
isappearance  of  some  races,  and  the  pre- 
dominance of  others ;  perhaps,  above  all, 
the  different  relation  manifested  to  the 
spread  of  Christianity:  all  these  are  so 
isigniiicant  as  to  bear  weightily  upon  all 
the  prominent  political  and  religious  ques- 
tions of  the  day. 

Hence  arises  a  series  of  questions  with 
which  it  is  the  province  of  ethnology  to 
deal.  Is  the  human  species  07ie — that  is, 
descended  from  one  original  pair  ?  If  so, 
how,  w^hen,  and  where  have  these  striking 
varieties  originated?  Where  was  the 
probable  center  or  cradle  of  the  species  ? 
What  is  its  present  geographical  distribu- 
tion? What  is  its  probable  antiquity, 
and  what  its  future  destination?  Inter- 
esting and  important  questions,  upon 
which  mere  history  throws  but  little  light, 
tradition  still  less.  The  history  of  each 
nation  or  tribe,  so  far  as  can  be  gathered 
from  within,  is  tolerably  uniform.  The 
inhabitants  came,  some  generations  or 
oenturies  back,  from  the  north  or  south, 
or  elsewhere;  displaced  some  previous 
inhabitants,  and  took  possession  of  their 
country.  In  confirmation  of  this,  fre- 
quently some  remains  of  previous  works, 
records  of  human  labor,  are  shown ;  per- 
haps human  remains  are  found,  the  skulls 
of  which  exhibit  marked  differences  from 
those  of  the  present  people.  And  what 
of  these  people  ?  —  Were  they  the  ab- 
origines, or  first  dwellers  on  this  soil ;  or 
was  their  history  the  same  ?  History  is 
silent  on  such  points  in  the  great  majority 
of  cases,  in  all  perhaps.  And  even  where 
history  is  most  complete  its  revelations  as 
to  etnnology  are  most  unsatisfactory; 
thus,  we  have  histories  of  ancient  Greece 
and  Rome,  and  we  have  their  modeiii 
condition  before  us ;  yet,  to  trace  the  con- 
nection of  the  ancient  with  the  modem 
races  is  a  most  intricate  problem,  and  one 
which  the  most  learned  ethnologists  leave 
in  an  unsatisfactory  state  of  non-solution. 
Above  all,  history  contains  no  trace  of 
any  change  in  physical  constitution,  such 
as  would  be  implied  by  the  conversion  of 
one  race  into  another ;  on  the  contrary, 
to  far  as  ancient  records  witness,  the 
Negro,  the  Mongolian,  the  Egyptian,  and 
other  types  remain  now  as  they  did  in  the 
days  of  tJie  Pharaohs.    The  sacred  records 


are  sufficiently  precise  upon  the  origin  of 
man,  but,  being  intended  rather  to  teaclv 
man  that  which  by  wis*. loin  he  could  not 
find  out,  than  any  8<*ience,  there  ai  e  no 
data  whereon  to  found  a  plausible  history 
of  race,  even  durinsf  the  limited  periods 
of  which  they  give  any  detailed  a<v 
count. 

If  history  be  thus  impei-fect  in  its  nv 
suits,  tradition  is  much  more  so ;  for  this 
reason  —  that  tradition,  so  called,  is  bnt 
rarely  the  handing  down  of  a  /net  from 
one  generation  to  another,  but  rather  the 
transmission  of  an  inference  or  invention, 
intended  to  account  fi>r  certain  pheno- 
mena. Thus  manv  of  the  Tibetan  tribes 
attibute  their  relation  to  some  distant 
ones,  to  their  ancestors  having  passed  as 
an  army  over  the  country,  and  they  were 
the  8tragglei:s  and  tired  ones  wno  fell 
asleep  and  were  left  behind.  On  which 
Dr.  Latham  remarks :  "  ChihVs  play  this. 
Child^s  play,  but  still  di^nitied  by  the 
name  of  tradition.  Traditions  do  not 
grow  on  every  tree."  And,  ag:\in :  "  Does 
any  one  believe  this,  namely,  that  one  of 
the  forms  of  tribute  to  one  of  the  con- 
querors of  one  of  the  branches  of  the 
Khyens  was  the  payment  of  a  certain 
number  of  beautiful  women?  To  avoid 
this,  the  beautiful  women  tattooed  them- 
selves and  became  ugly.  This  is  why  they 
are  tattooed  at  the  present  time.  So  runs 
the  tale.  In  reality  they  are  tattooed 
because  they  are  savages.  The  narrative 
about  the  conqueror  is  their  way  of  ex- 
plaining it.  Should  you  doubt  this,  tarn 
to  Mr.  Turner's  account  of  Tibet,  where 
the  same  story  repeats  itself^  mutatis 
mutandis.  The  women  of  a  certain  town 
were  too  handsome  to  be  looked  at  with 

impunity So  a  sort  of  snmp- 

tuary  law  against  an  excess  of  good  looks 
was  enacted ;  from  the  date  of  which  to 
the  present  time  the  women,  whenever 
they  go  abroad,  smear  their  faces  with  a 
dingy  dirty-co1ori*d  oil  and  varnish,  and 
succeed  in  concealing  such  natural  charms 
as  they  might  otherwise  exhibit."* 

From  these  errors  and  short-comings 
of  history  and  tradition  has  arisen  the 
necessity  for  the  comparatively  modem 
science  of  ethnology ;  divided  mo  ethno- 
graphy, which  records  facts  as  cxistingi 
and  ethnology  proper,  which  reasons 
backwards  from  these  facts,  as  effectSi  to 
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fimner  ftotei  as  oaases;  and  thtu  beantiie 
■nme  relation  to  the  fonner  that  geologj 
does  to  geography.  Ethnology  is,  there- 
lore  a  paleontological  science,  the  tendency 
and  resnlt  of  which  is  history. 

The  one  great  question  concerning 
which  etlinologists  war  is  this :  Did  afi 
the  varieties  of  man  proceed  from  one 
common  stock  ?  or  were  there  three,  fire, 
eleven,  or  more  district  centers  of  onr 
species? — The  monogenists,  who  support 
the  former  view,  point  to  the  broad  fines 
of  demarkation  between  man  and  all  other 
creatnres — to  the  closeness  of  resemblance 
in  anatomical  structure  between  all  the 
superficially  separated  varieties — to  the 
similarity  of  mental  constitution  when 
placed  under  similar  conditions  —  to  the 
identity  of  passion,  tastes,  and  impulse — 
in  short,  to  all  those  well-marked  features 
in  which  man  resembles  man.  The  p<^y- 
genists  look  upon  the  differences  of  color 
and  form  as  indices  of  specific  differences 
of  origin.  They  consider  the  differences 
of  intellectual  and  moral  aptitude  as 
marked  and  significant  as  those  of  phy- 
sicd  nature.  They  deny  the  possibility 
of  mixed  races  becoming  permineDt,  and 
affinn  that  they  return  to  one  or  other 
parent  type,  or  perish.  They  point  also 
to  the  apparent  impossibility  of  the  earth, 
as  now  known,  having  been  peopled  from 
any  one  center;  and  allege  such  funda- 
mental distinctions  in  the  various  lan- 
guages as  can  have  originated  from  no 
one  common  origin. 

As  we  propose  at  present  to  concern 
ourselves  cliiefly  with  the  difflerentioB  of 
the  various  tribes  of  man,  it  is  better  to 
state  in  the  outset  thatour  creed  is  mono- 
genic—  that  we  believe  that  the  whole 
family  of  man  is  one.  The  contrasts  are 
on  the  8ur£»ce ;  the  fundamental  accord- 
ances have  to  be  sought  for  scientifically. 
In  the  paper  on  PAyfticcU  (md  Moral 
ITerUage^  in  January  last,  we  gave  a  full 
exposition  of  the  mode  in  which  color, 
form,  moral,  and  intellectual  constitution 
might  be  modified,  according  to  the  phy- 
sical conditions  in  which  the  various 
groups  of  the  dispersed  human  family 
might  be  placed.  Color  corresponds  in 
intensity  very  closely  to  latitude,  elevation 
above  the  sea  level,  and  the  nature  of  the 
soil  In  hot,  low,  and  swampy  regions 
the  color  is  always  dark;  ana  nearly  in 
proportion  as  these  conditions  are  revers- 
ed, the  color  becomes  lighter.  Amongst 
the  tribes  inhabiting  the  aoothern  slopes 


I  of  the  ESmalayas,  w%  find  with  toleraUe 
unifonnity,  that  there  is  little  color  on 
the  hill-tops,  more  on  the  hill-sides,  and 
most  in  the  swampy  bottoms,  and  low 
jungles.  For  the  origin  of  permanent 
varieties,  however,  we  refer  the  reader  to 
the  paper  mentioned,  merely  adding  this 
— ^that  as  our  most  ancient  Idstory  tells  ns 
of  an  original  homogeneous  race,  **of  one 
language,  and  of  one  speech,"  and  alludes 
to  a  confusion  of  speech,  and  a  dispersioii 
of  this  race  in  consequence  over  the  whole 
earth,  we  do  not  conceive  it  impossiUe 
that  other  physical  changes  might  occur 
at  the  same  time  in  certain  families,  des-^ 
tined  to  certain  districts ;  but  as  this  h 
necessaril  V  but  the  vaguest  hypothesis,  we' 
merely  allude  to  it  in  passing. 

Without  venturing  to  pronounce  upon 
the  mode  in  which  the  earth  has  been 
peopled  from  one  common  center,  it  may 
DC  noticed  that  there  is  no  impossibility 
involved  in  the  hypothesis,  that  remote 
islands  and  continents  have  been  accident* 
ally  colonized  by  parties  carried  out  of. 
their  intended  course  by  ocean  currents 
and  storms.  In  his  View9  of  Nature^ 
Humboldt  says :  *' There  are  well-authen% 
ticated  prooft,  however  much  the  fiicts  may 
have  been  called  in  Question,  that  natives 
of  America  (probably  Esquimaux  from 
Greenland  or  Labrador)  were  carried  by. 
currents  or  streams  from  the  north-west 
to  our  own  continent.  ....  In  tho 
year  1082,  a  Oreenlander  in  his  canoe  was 
seen  on  the  southern  extremity  of  the 
island  of  £da  by  many  persons,  who  could 
not,  however,  succeed  in  reaching  hinu 
In  1084  a  Greenland  fisherman  appeared 
\iear  the  island  of  Westram.  In  the 
church  at  Burra  there  was  suspended  aac 
Esquimaux  boat,  which  had  been  driveit 
on  shore  by  currents  and  storms.  •  .  • 
In  the  year  1508  a  small  boat,  manned  by. 
seven  persons  of  a  forei^  aspect^  was 
captured  near  the  English  coast  by  a 
French  ship.  The  description  given  of* 
them  applies  perfectly  to  the  form  of  the 
Esquimaux  (Homines  erant  septem  me*. 
diocri  stature^  colore  suhobscuro^  lato  ei 
pcEterUe  mdtUy  cicairiceque  una  violaeed 
Htgnato.)  No  one  understood  their  lan^ 
guage.  Their  clothing  was  made  of  fisln 
skins  sewn  together.  On  their  heads  they; 
wore  eoronam  e  culmo  pictam^  eepten^ 
quoH  aurimiUa  iniextam*  Tliey  ate  rano 
fiesh,  and  drank  blood  as  we  should  whie* 
•  .  ...  The  appearance  of  men  oailkA 
LidianB  on  the  coasts  .of  Germagy  w^dt^ 
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the  Othos  and  Frederick  Barbarossa  in 
the  tenth  and  twelfth  centuries  .... 
may  be  explained  by  similar  effects  of 
oceanic  currents,  and  by  the  long-continu- 
ance of  north-westerly  winds."  (Bohn's 
edition,  pp.  123-4.) 

And  yet  it  can  not  be  denied  that,  on  a 
superficial  view  of  the  phenomena  of  hu- 
man existence,  and  ignoring  or  modifying 
the  testimony  of  revelation,  the  believer 
in  the  plurality  of  origin  for  the  tribes  of 
man  would  appear  to  have  much  reason 
on  his  side.  The  well-dressed  Parisian  or 
Englishman,  and  the  naked  Kuki  or  Naga; 
the  Mr  European,  with  erect  profile  and 
silky  hair,  and  the  prognathous,  woolly- 
locked  black  of  Senegal;  the  alderman 
feasting  with  the  Lord  Mayor,  and  the 
Austrs^an  eking  out  a  precarious  meal 
of  raw  fish  with  ants,  grubs,  and  gum ; 
the  red  man  of  the  Americas  and  the 
yellow  Mongolian ;  the  hardy,  adventur- 
ous, quarrelsome  dweller  in  the  mountain 
passes,  and  the  apathetic,  dreamy,  sta- 
tionary inhabitant  of  the  tropical  plain ; 
the  fishy  Esquimaux,  gorging  himself 
with  incredible  blubber;  the  swarthy 
Numidian  chasin|^  the  lion  under  a  tro- 
pical sun,  and  tne  South -Sea  Islander 
making  his  choicest  meal  on  a  conquered 
enemy;  the  progressive,  spreading,  and 
encroaching  white  man,  the  becalmed 
Asiatic,  and  the  receding,  vanishing,  dis- 
appearing red  and  black  man ;  the  Christ- 
ian sending  out  the  good  tidings  of  salva- 
tion to  the  whole  world;  tne  quietist 
Brahmin  or  Buddhist,  and  the  miserable 
truster  in  fetich  and  Shaitan;  all  these 
seem,  at  the  first  glance,  to  suggest  any 
thing  rather  than  a  community  of  origin. 
We  may  go  still  further,  and  confess  that, 
even  when  somewhat  more  closely  examin- 
ed, they  present  differences  both  of  phy- 
sic^ and  moral  nature  as  marked  as  those 
which  in  natural  history  are  sometimes 
allowed  to  separate  species;  and  that 
it  is  occasionally  difficult  to  account  for 
these  on  natural  principles;  and  would 
be  more  so,  were  not  the  transition  forms 
present. 

Proposing  to  examine  in  some  detail 
the  various  contrasted  points  in  the  differ- 
ent tribes  of  men,  wo  commence  with 
their  physical  conformation.  "K,"  says 
Dr.  Latham,  *'  we  were  to  take  three  indi- 
vidual specimens  of  the  human  species, 
which  should  exhibit  three  of  the  most 
important  difTerenoes,  they  would,  I  think, 
be  (1)  a  Mongolian,  or  a  TonguSi  from 


Central  or  Siberian  Asia;  (2)  a  Negro 
from  the  delta  of  the  Niger ;  and  (2)  a 
European  from  France,  Germany,  or  EW* 
land."  Upon  these  this  author  founds  hu 
classification;  not,  so  far  as  we  under- 
stand, from  any  other  motive  than  conve- 
nience of  description ;  and  because  the 
varieties  found  under  each  appear  to  be 
probably  allied  by  descent  or  affiliation. 
The  MongolidsB  form  a  very  large  section 
of  the  human  species ;  under  this  division 
including  nearly  the  whole  of  the  inhabit- 
ants of  Asia,  part  of  northern  Europe^ 
tho  whole  of  America,  and  almost  all  the 
islands  of  the  Indian  and  Southern  Oceans. 
The  Atlantidse  comprise  the  natives  of  Af- 
rica ;  and  the  lapetidsd  those  of  Europe, 
speaking  in  general  terms. 

The  tTOical  Mongolian  has  a  broad  flat 
face,  witn  prominent  cheek-bones,  and 
generally  depressed  nose ;  the  forehead  is 
retreating,  rarely  approaching  the  perpen- 
dicular. The  eyes  are  oflcn  oblique,  and 
tho  jaws  or  teeth  generally  rather  pro- 
jecting. The  skin  is  rarely  either  white 
or  black,  but  red,  yellow,  and  brownish. 
The  hair  is  ''straight,  lank,  and  black, 
rarely  light-colored,  sometimes  curly, 
rarely  woolly."* 

The  AtlantidsB  are  characterized  chiefly 
by  a  jet-black  skin,  and  jaws  so  prmect- 
ing  in  some  tribes  ''  as  to  give  the  head 
the  appearance  of  being  placed  behind  the 
face  rather  than  above  it,  .  .  .  and  so  as 
in  extreme  cases  to  be  a  mussde  instead  of 
a  mouth."f  The  hair  is  crisp  and  woolly, 
and  generally  dark ;  the  nose  is  flat. 

The  Europeans  (lapetidce)  have  a  nearly 
vertical  profile,  with  a  white  or  brunette 
skin;  the  characteristics  are,  however, 
well-known. 

As  we  not  propose  to  describe  in  detail 
the  physical  characters  of  the  various 
tribes,  we  shall  select  one  which  is  gener- 
ally acknowledged  to  depart  most  mark* 
edly  from  any  supposed  original  type — 
the  Hottentots.  Of  them.  Dr.  Latham 
remarks  that,  ''the  Hottentot  stock  has  a 
better  claim  to  be  considered  as  forming 
a  second  species  of  the  genus  Aomo  than 
any  other  section  of  mankind."  They 
are  characterized  by  low  stature,  slight 
limbs,  brownish-yellow  color,  prominent 
cheek-bones,  depressed  nose,  and  tofty 
hair.  They  have  a  Mongoliform  cranium, 
with  wide  orbits,  and  a  long,  thin,  forward 
chin.    There  are  also  very.manced  nxu^ 

*  VarieUit  4tf  Mb»,  ^  l^    f  Latfaam,  In;  dL 
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tomioal  peculiarities,  for  which  we  refer 
the  reader  to  systematic  works  on  the 
subject.  They  live  chiefly  on  elevated, 
dry,  hard  clayey  table-lands,  on  which 
rain  rarely  falls,  at  the  southern  extremity 
of  Africa ;  at  war  with,  and  encroached 
upon,  by  the  Kaffirs,  and  the  Dutch  and 
English  of  the  Cape. 

The  social  condition  of  various  peoples 
is  as  diverse  as  their  physical  attnbutes. 
We  are  accustomed  to  consider  man  as 
essentially  a  gregarious  animal;  yet  we 
are  told  of  people  who  know  of  no  such 
institution  as  society.  According  to  the 
different  aspects  in  which  theorists  view 
man,  whether  as  fallen  from  a  high  estate, 
or  as  working  out  his  own  progress  and 
civilization  from  an  original  unmitigated 
barbarism,  these  people  are  considered  as 
"  Original  Man,"  or  as  men  degraded  by 
unfavorable  physical  and  moral  mfluences 
almost  to  brutes.  In  whatever  aspect, 
their  ontology  can  not  fail  to  be  of  the 
deepest  interest.  Dr.  Pickering  quotes 
the  following  description  from  Dalton,  of 
the  Wild  Psoplb  of  Borneo  : 

'*  Further  towards  the  north  are  to  be  found 
men  Hying  absolutely  in  a  state  of  ^ature.  who 
neither  cultivate  the  ground,  nor  live  in  huts ; 
who  neither  eat  rice  nor  salt,  and  who  do  not 
associate  with  each  other,  but  rove  about  some 
woods,  like  wild  beasts.  The  sexes  meet  in  the 
jungle,  or  the  man  carries  away  a  woman  from 
some  campong.  When  the  children  are  old 
enough  to  shift  for  themselves,  they  usually 
separate,  neither  one  afterwards  thinking  of  the 
other.  At  night  they  sleep  under  some  large 
tree  the  branches  of  which  hang  low.  On  these 
they  fasten  the  children  in  a  kind  of  swing. 
Around  the  tree  they  make  a  fire,  to  keep  off 
the  wild  beasts  and  snakes.  .  .  .  These  poor 
creatures  are  looked  on  and  treated  by  the 
Dyaks  as  wild  beasts.  Hunting  parties  of 
twenty-five  and  thirty  go  out  and  amuse  them- 
selves with  shooting  at  the  children  in  the  trees 
with  the  sumpit,  the  same  as  monkeys,  from 
which  they  are  not  easily  distinguishable.*' 

The  same  authority  gives  an  account  of 
what  are  called  the  "  Original  People," 
a  forest  tribe  of  the  Malay  peninsula : 

"  The  Original  People  live  in  the  dead  of  the 
forest  They  never  come  down  to  the  villages 
for  fear  of  meeting  any  one.  They  live  on  Uie 
fruits  of  the  forest  and  what  they  take  in  hunt- 
ing, and  neither  sow  nor  plant  Wheo  a  young 
man  and  woman  have  engaged  to  marry,  they 
proceed  to  a  hillock;  the  woman  first  runs 
round  it  three  times,  when  the  man  pursues; 
if  he  can  get  hold  of  her,  she  becomes  his  wife, 
otherwise  the  marriage  does  not  take  plaoe^  and 


they  return  to  their  respective  fiuniUesL  Their 
language  is  not  understood  by  any  one ;  they 
lisp  their  words,  the  sound  of  which  is  very  HIce 
the  noise  of  birds,  and  their  utterance  is  very 
indistinct  .  .  .  They  have  no  religion,  no 
idea  of  a  Supreme  Being,  creation  of  the  worid, 
soul  of  man,  sin,  heaven,  hell,  angels,  day  of 
judnnent  .  .  .  When  one  of  them  dien, 
the  nead  only  is  buried ;  the  body  is  eaten  by 
the  people,  who  collect  in  large  numbers  for 
that  purpose,"  * 

If  these  accounts  were  true,  it  would 
be  difficult  to  define  in  what  these  tribes, 
especially  the  former,  differed  from  wild 
beasts,  except  in  possessing  some  rudi- 
mentary, semi-articulate  form  of  speech, 
and  the  casual  accomplishment  of  kindling 
a  fire.  They  bear,  however,  internal  evi- 
dence of  having  been  loosely  drawn  up ; 
for  if  it  be  true  that  "their  language  is 
not  understood  by  any  one,"  it  is  difficult 
to  understood  how  any  one  can  anive  at 
the  knowledge  of  their  creed,  or  absence 
of  one.  Perhaps  we  may  safely  gather 
from  all  this  that  certain  of  these  people 
are  as  fkr  sunk  in  barbarism,  and  as  hope- 
less problems  for  the  philanthropist  or 
missionary,  as  can  well  be  imagineu.  We 
have,  nevertheless,  some  credible  sketches 
of  a  condition  not  very  much  higher  in 
the  scale  of  civilization  than  these.  Mr. 
Hodgson  describes  two  broken  tribes 
dwelling  amid  the  dense  forests  of  the 
central  region  of  Nepaul,  which  seem  to 
him  like  ^agments  of  an  earlier  popula- 
tion. They  live  entirely  by  the  chase  and 
the  wild  fruits ;  they  have  no  fixed  dwell- 
ing-place, but  wherever  they  roam  they 
put  Doughs  of  trees  together  for  tempor- 
ary shelter.  "  It  is  due,  however,  to  these 
rude  foresters  to  say  that,  though  they 
stand  wholly  aloof  from  society,  tney  are 

not  actively  offensive  against  it 

They  are  not,  in  £ict,  noxious,  but  help- 
less; not  vicious,  but  ^mless,  both  mo- 
ral! v  and  intellectually;  so  that  no  one 
without  distress  could  behold  their  care^ 
less,  unconscious  inaptitude."  f 

The  condition  of  the  Saab  Hottentot, 
or  Bushman,  is  not  much  better ;  afler  a 
period  of  some  communion  with  civilized 
tribes,  where  they  become  decently  cloth- 
ed, it  is  not  unfrequent  for  them  to  return 
to  their  wild  haunts,  to  their  nakedness 
and  indigence,  apparently  rejoicing  that 
they  can  be  tree  to  live  as  they  please  in 

*  Pickering,  pp.  805-6. 

t  Quoted  from  lir.  Hodgson,  by  Dr.  LaUMm; 
IhteripUv§  BOmotogy,  vol  i  pw  67. 
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the  indulgence  of  their  sensual  appetites. 
Yet  oK  til  ise  poor  outcasts,  it  is  said  by 
Mr.  Martin,  a  writer  on  the  British  Colo- 
nieSy  that  some  of  them  "have  shown 
eagerness  to  become  acquainted  with  the 
way  of  salvation.  The  children  of  sue!) 
as  are  inhabitants  of  the  settlement  attend 
the  school  diligently ;  and  of  them  we  have 
the  best  ho[)es." 

Bet\veeii  '.h?se  and  the  civilized  Europ- 
ean, with  his  rcpres(*ntative  governments 
and  other  hi^hlv  elaborated  institutions, 
we  h;ive  all  possible  grades  of  social  con- 
dition ;  b  It,  as  we  are  merely  giving  illus- 
trations of  the  depaiture  from  type,  Idgh 
or  low,  as  this  may  be  supposed  to  be,  we 
content  ourselves  with  these  sketches,  and 
state  the  oonclisions  which  a  general  sur- 
vey of  the  gradations  suggest.  Early 
separation  from  a  parent  stock  appears, 
ccBteris  pirlbda^  to  favor  degradation  of 
type,  when  this  has  been  accompanied  by 
increased  isolation;  man  appears  to  re- 
q!iire  the  lace  of  man,  "even  as  iron 
snarpentjth  iron."  Whatever  physical 
condition^,  then,  tend  to  prevent  the  free 
association  of  man  with  his  neighbor,  ap- 
pear not  only  to  retard  any  advance  in 
civilizati;)!!,  b:it  actually  to  induce  decided, 
and  ulti'.nately  complete  retrogression  to 
barbaris  n.  Ilenee  forests,  mountain- 
passes,  and  d.^serts  are  generally  found  to 
haibor  the  vn«k'st  of  tribes.  Dr.  Latham 
remarks  of  the  natives  of  the  Marquesas, 
that  they  are  "most  at  war  with  one  an- 
other of  all  the  Polynesians.  Their  chief 
island  is  intersected  by  a  mountain  ridge, 
and  the  mountain  ridge,  like  most  moun- 
tain ridges  siif)i)livis  a  fierce  body  of 
quarrelers."*  The  same  class  of  causes 
acts  in  another  way:  amid  such  phy- 
sical conditions  fool  is  proportionately 
difficult  of  systemaiic  access;  hence,  on 
the  one  hand,  a  deterioration  of  body, 
and,  on  the  other,  a  tendency  to  the  deve- 
lopment of  a  low  moral  sense. 

Closelv  connect e<l  with  the  social  con- 
dition  of  the  varieties  of  man  is  the  nature 
of  the  foo<l  they  eat.  In  the  rudest  state, 
man  eats  the  i)rodiic;j  of  the  country  where 
he  lives,  as  he  finds  it,  generally  cooked 
in  some  form,  sometimL*s  raw.  As  a  gen- 
er.il  rule,  the  diet  is  more  animal  (azotized) 
in  cold  climates  than  in  hot  ones,  where 
the  vegetabKi  diet  prevails.  This  is 
strictly  according  to  ])hysiological  law ; 
and  wherever  we  meet  with  a  law  in  con- 
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nection  with  the  religion  of  a  country,  the 
comraaixls  as  to  eating  and  abstinence  are 
in  accordance  with  it ;  the  physical  dev&> 
lopment  is  also  correspondent.  What  can 
differ  more  than  the  enormous  quantities 
of  fUt  consumed  by  the  Greenlander,  from 
the  rice-diet  of  a  great  part  of  Asia ;  or 
than  the  physique  of  the  two  races;  or 
the  date-fed  African  from  the  oily  Esqui* 
maux.  Buddhists  and  good  Brahmins 
are  forbidden  to  use  animal  food ;  whether 
the  recognition  of  the  physiological  pro- 
priety cinne  before  the  giving  of  the  law, 
or  vice  versa^  we  can  not  tell.  It  is,  how- 
ever, suppoi-ted  by  their  doctrine  of 
metempsychosis,  or  transmigration  of 
souls  —  they  must  eat  no  flesh,  lest  they 
eat  their  fellow-men  or  relations.  The 
cow,  also,  is  a  sacred  animal  with  the 
Brahmins  —  an  additional  reason  for  not 
eating  it.  Amongst  the  Buddhists  there 
is  greater  regard  for  animal  life  in  gen- 
eral, and  less  special  regard  for  that  of 
the  cow.  One  of  their  rules  is  "  to  kill  no 
living  creature."  The  wild  tribes  border- 
ing upon  India  and  China  assnme  greater 
latitude  of  diet ;  there  is  still  generally 
found  some  form  of  restriction,  varying 
without  any  definable  reason.  Some  cat 
the  cow,  but  will  not  kill  it;  some  will 
kill  it,  but  only  eat  it  under  conditions ; 
others,  again,  have  no  prejudice  against 
treating  it  as  may  seem  most  convenient. 
The  Kasia,  Garo,  and  many  other  tribes 
have  a  prejudice  against  milk,  but  will 
not  object  to  anjr  thing  else.  The  Khyens 
have  an  impression  that  the  souls  of  good 
men  transmigrate  after  death  into  oxen 
and  pigs ;  hence  they  will  eat  neitlier  beef 
nor  pork.  The  Yakuts  will  eat  any  thing 
btit  pork.  As  to  the  eating  of  raw  fooc^ 
there  is  abundant  evidence  that  snch  is 
the  practice  in  many  parts  of  the  world, 
and  that  from  preference,  even  where 
cooking  is,  to  some  extent,  pnicticcd. 
Nathaniel  Pierce  relates  of  the  Abyssin- 
ians,  who  are  a  sort  of  imperfect  heathen 
Christians,  that  they  have  certain  pre- 
scribed fasts,  with  a  great  feast  at  tlie  end 
of  each.  Then  the  assembled  guests  take 
the  sacrament,  and  kill  a  cow  ;  and  "  be- 
fore the  animal  has  done  kicking,  and  the 
blood  still  running  from  its  throat,  the 
skin  is  nearly  off  one -side,  and  the  prime 
flesh  with  all  haste  cut  ofl*,  and  held  before 
the  elders  of  the  church,  who  out  about 
two  or  three  pounds  each,  and  eat  it  with 
such  greediness  that  those  who  did  not 
know  them  would  think  they  were  starv- 
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€d ;  but  at  all  timeis  tbey  prefer  the  raw 
to  the  cooked  victuals."  By  some  ancient 
afccounts  of  the  Kamtschatkans  they  eat 
their  meat  either  raw  or  frozen,  and  their 
messes  of  fish  putrid.  Of  the  Athabask- 
ans  it  is  relatea,*  that  "  they  are  fond  of 
unctuous  substances,  and  drink  immense 
quantities  of  oil,  which  they  obtain  from 
fish  and  wild  animals.  They  also  besmear 
their  bodies  with  grease  and  colored 
earths.  They  like  their  meat  putrid,  and 
often  leave  it  until  the  stench  is,  to  any 
but  themselves,  insupportable.  Salmon- 
roes  are  sometimes  buried  in  the  earth, 

fy,  in  which  state^ney  iiFef  esteeihed  a^ 
delicacy."  And  so  it  would  appear  that 
the  extremes  of  civilization  meet  over  the 
dinner-table;  for  our  game  would  pro- 
bably be  as  intolerable  to  an  unsophisti- 
cated nose  or  palate,  as  these  disgusting 
dishes. 

Great  are  the  varieties  of  national  food 
— with  which  we  have  at  present  no  con- 
cern, but  there  is  one  point  in  which  the 
rudest  and  the  most  polished  nations  agree 
— they  will  have  something  narcotic  and 
intoxicating.  This  is  one  of  the  most 
universally  diffused  practices  with  which 
we  meet — more  universal  than  dress — as 
universal  as  a  creed  or  superstition.  Spir- 
its, chong,  distilled  rice,  dakka,  opium, 
bang,  hachish,  betel-nut,  tobacco— some- 
thing to  chew,  drink,  or  smoke,  universal 
man  will  have — and  with  it,  systematically, 
or  on  state  occasions,  he  will  get  very  in- 
toxicated. 

Perhaps  we  ought  not  to  conclude  this 
brief  notice  of  dietetics  without  some  re- 
mark on  cannibalism.  On  the  subject  of 
this  horrible  practice  much  has  been 
smd  on  both  sides,  and  high  authorities 
have  asserted  its  existence  in  the  fullest 
acceptation  of  the  term;  whilst  others, 
equally  high,  have  denied  it,  except  under 
much  limitation.  Dr.  Latham,  who  is  ex- 
ceedingly cautious  in  weighing  as  well  as 
accumulating  testimony  on  all  points, 
grants  that  there  are  three  different  influ- 
ences under  which  savage  tribes  may  taste 
or  eat  human  flesh.  1.  As  a  mark  of 
honor — Sir  Walter  Raleigh  writes  of  the 
Arawaks,  that  this  was  showing  pos- 
thumous respect.  2.  In  the  way  of  re- 
venge, as  eating  a  conquered  enemy.  3, 
''Human  flesh  is  eaten,  as  food^  under 
incipient  famine  only ;  in  others,  from  ab- 

*  United  Staiea  ExpUrring  ExpedUian. 
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solute  appetite,  and  with  other  food  to 
choose  from.  This  last  is  true  cannibal- 
ism. Of  cannibalism  so  gratuitous  as  to 
come  under  the  last  of  these  categories, 
I  know  of  no  authentic  cases;  that  is,  I 
know  of  no  case  where  the  victim  has 
been  other  than  a  captured  enemy ;  but 
then  I  believe  that  the  feast  is  one  of  the 
certaminis  gaudia.  The  evidence  is,  in 
my  mind,  in  favor  of  the  Battas  of  Suma- 
tra being  cannibals  in  the  most  gratuitous 
form  in  which  the  custom  exists."* 

From    social  condition  and  diet,   the 
transition  is  natural  to  a  brief  review  of 

SSrkls,  and^sBSf .^^^  ilTl^lSSSKdi  * 
subject  nothing  in  the  way  of  an  exhauef- 
tive  or  systematic  account  can  be  expect- 
ed. We  shall  necessarily  be  fragmentary ; 
and  first  on  marriage  relations.  In  Europe 
it  is  the  custom,  almost  throughout,  for 
one  man  to  have  one  wife ;  in  other  parts 
of  the  world  the  rule  seems  to  be  that  one 
man  may  have  many  wives ;  and  this  is 
very  general.  A  singular  variety  of  poly- 
gamy exists  in  Tibet — namely,  polyandria ; 
tor  whereas,  in  the  East  generally,  one 
man  has  many  wives,  in  Tibet  one  woman 
has  many  husbands :  for  the  most  part, 
she  marries  a  whole  family  of  brothers. 
The  precise  nature  of  this  institution  is 
not  well  known,  nor,  in  consequence,  is 
its  bearing  upon  the  country  in  general. 
Dr.  Latham  remarks  upon  it : 

**  I  am  slow  to  believe  that  polyandria  can  he 
an  institution  of  any  kind  in  its  normal  state. 
I  was  once  slow  to  believe  that  the  evidence  in 
favor  of  a  number  of  brothers  having  but  one 
wife  amonest  them  at  the  same  time  was  un- 
exceptionable. I  must  take  it,  however,  as  I 
find  it.  Turner  especially  states  that  women 
in  Tibet,  with  their  three  or  four  husbands, 
were  iust  as  jealous  as  a  Turk  polygamist  could 
have  been  of  bis  harem.  One  woman  he  saw 
who  had  five  brothers,  all  alive,  and  all  her 
husbands.  At  the  same  time  he  shows  that 
the  chief,  perhaps  the  real  husband,  was  the 
elder  brother.  He  it  was  who  chose ;  be  it  was 
who  went  through  the  marriage  ceremonies; 
he  it  was  who  represented  the  union."  t 

In  Europe  it  is  the  custom  for  a  hus- 
band to  receive  property  with  his  bride  ; 
in  the  East,  wives  are  frequently  pur- 
chased either  by  money  or  by  actual  ser- 
vice, as  was  the  ease  with  Jacob  in  his 
transactions  with  Labao.  In  many  in^ 
stances,   wives   thus   purchased   become 

*  Varieiies  of  Man,  p.  146.  \De9e.  Sth,  vol  i.  p.  46. 
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heritable  property.  Amongst  the  Mon- 
gols, a  son  inherits  all  the  wives  of  his 
father  except  his  own  mother.  Amongst 
the  Kaffres,  the  wife  is  purchased  as  a 
slave,  and  is  such.  Side  by  side,  how- 
ever, with  the  purchase  of  wives,  we 
meet,  in  isolated  instances,  with  the  cus- 
tom of  receiving  a  dowry  with  them,  as 
amongst  the  Sheraimis. 

A  savage  custom  exists  in  Borneo 
and  Sumatra,  thus  noticed  by  Dr.  Lath- 
am: 

"  In  Borneo,  head-hunting  is  one  of  the  es- 
sential elements  of  courtship.  Before  a  vouth 
can  many  he  must  lay  at  the  feet  of  his  oride- 
elect  the  head  of  some  one  belonging  to  another 
tribe,  killed  by  himself.  According,  then,  to 
theory,  every  marriage  involves  a  murder.  .  . 
.  .  A  morbid  passion  for  the  possession  of  hu- 
man heads  is  a  trait  of  the  Dyak  character. 
Skulls  are  the  commonest  ornament  of  a  Dyak 
house;  and  the  possession  of  them  the  best 
prima  facie  evidence  of  manly  courage.  Hence 
warfare,  marauding  and  internecine,  is  the  nor- 
mal state  of  these  islands.^* 

A  curious  custom  prevails  in  Australia, 
some  parts  of  Africa,  and  we  believe  in 
other  parts  of  the  world — namely,  when  a 
voung  man  becomes  of  marriageable  age, 
ke  undergoes  a  ceremony  of  initiation, 
the  details  of  which  are  unknown,  except 
that,  as  part  of  it,  two  of  his  front-teeth 
2kVQ  knocKcd  out. 

According  to  Dr.  Pickering  there  is 
one  caste  amongst  the  Hindoos,  the  Man- 
abhawa,  in  which  marriage  is  strictly  for- 
bidden ;  the  children  are  regularly  killed, 
and  the  caste  kept  up  by  purchase.  In 
general,  however,  it  is  an  institution  in 
much  fiivor,  and  greatly  encouraged.  In 
some  districts  an  awful  fate  awaits  old 
bachelors  who  persist  in  their  solitude  to 
an  advanced  age.  Thus  in  Kumaon,  one 
of  the  sub-IIimalayan  districts,  it  is  be- 
lieved that  "  the  bachelor  who,  "without 
getting  married,  dies  at  an  advanced  age, 
becomes  a  will-of  the  wisp,  or  ^o/o,  whose 
society  is  shunned  even  by  his  brother- 
spirits  ;  for  which  reason  he  is  only  seen 
in  low  places."  The  sanctity  of  the  mar- 
riage-tie is  very  differently  regarded,  in 
the  most  heterogeneous  manner,  amongst 
half-civilized  tribes.  Sometimes  its  dis- 
regard is  viewed  as  of  no  consequence 
whatever.  In  a  neighboring  tribe  it  may 
be  punished  with  instant    death;   it   is, 

*   Varietiet  of  Man,  p.  166. 


however,  generally   considered  as  a  se- 
rious crime. 

There  is  one  point  connected  vniYi  this 
subject  that  we  should  not  have  expected, 
d  priori^  from  nations  so  far  behind  Euro- 
peans in  civilization.  Throughout  the 
greater  part  of  what  we  consider  the  un- 
civilized world  it  is  absolutely  forbidden 
to  marry  near  relations;  and  in  some 
even  of  the  rudest  tribes  the  strictest  ped- 
igrees are  preserved,  in  order  to  prevent 
the  possibility  of  the  union  of  any  related 
even  remotely  by  consanguinity.  Writing 
on  the  Magars,  Dr.  Latham  remarks : 

"  All  individuals  belonging  to  the  same  thum 
(or  tribe)  are  supposed  to  be  descended  from  the 
same  male  ancestor;  descent  from  the  same 
great  mother  being  by  no  means  necessary. 
So  husband  and  wife  must  belong  to  different 
thums.  Within  one  and  the  same  there  is  no 
marriage.  Do  you  wish  for  a  wife  ?  If  so, 
look  to  the  thum  of  your  neighbor;  at  any 
rate,  look  beyond  your  own.  This  is  the  first 
time  I  have  found  occasion  to  mention  this 
practice ;  it  will  not  be  the  last  On  the  con- 
trary, the  principle  it  suggests  is  so  common, 
as  to  be  almost  universal.  We  shall  find  it  in 
Australia ;  we  shall  find  it  in  North  and  South- 
America;  we  shall  find  it  in  Afiica,  we  shall 
find  it  in  Europe ;  we  shall  suspect  and  infer  it 
in  many  places  where  the  actual  evidence  of  Its 
existence  is  incomplete." 

We  occasionally  meet  with  complica- ' 
tions  of  the  marriage-tie,  in  the  Eastern 
regulations,  that  are  quite  incomprehen- 
sible to  the  European  mind.  Prichard 
states,  that  "  the  marriages  of  the  Nayrs, 
(the  caste  in  dignity  next  to  the  Brah- 
mins,) so  termed,  are  contracted  when 
they  are  ten  years  of  age ;  but  the  husband 
never  lives  with  his  wife,  who  remains  in 
,the  home  of  her  mother  or  brother,  and  is 
at  liberty  to  choose  any  lover  of  a  rank 
equal  to  her  own.  Her  children  are  not 
considered  as  her  husband's,  nor  do  they 
inherit  from  him.  Every  man  looks  upon 
his  sister^s  children,  who  alone  are  con- 
nected with  him  by  ties  of  blood,  as  hb 
heirs."*  Perhaps  this  would  admit  of 
further  investigation. 

The  inheritance  of  property  out  of  En- 
rope  is  subject  to  very  singuhir  varieties. 
In  the  Kooch  tribe,  when  a  man  manieti 
he  goes  to  live  with  his  stepmother,  and 
his  property  is  made  over  to  his  wife,  and 
becomes  her  daughter's  when  she  dies. 
Amongst  the  Boda  the  sons  inherit  equal- 
ly ;  but  amongst  the  Singpho  (both  Tf- 

*  Prichard,  ^p,  ett  vol  It.  p.  IflL 
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hetan  tribes)  the  eldest  and  youngest  sons 
divide  the  property  ;  the  rest  get  nothing. 
In  another  allied  tribe  the  youngest  son 
takes  all ;  and  amongst  the  Garo,  the 
youngest  daughter  inherits  every  thing. 
It  would  be  extremely  difficult  to  trace 
chese  varieties  to  any  special  law  of  hu- 
man thought ;  they  are  also  quite  inde- 
pendent of  geographical  interpretation. 
The  same  irrelevancy  will  be  found  in 
our  next  notices,  those  of  death  and  bu- 
i-ial. 

We  bury  our  dead — above  all,  we  wait 
until  they  are  dead.  Some  other  nations 
and  tribes  burn  them ;  others  eat  them, 
as  we  have  seen  ;  and  if  we  may  believe 
both  ancient  and  modem  authorities, 
some  of  the  Sumatran  tribes  kill  the  sick 
man,  because  they  consider  that  a  long 
illness  "  spoils  the  meat."  He  was  killed 
and  eaten,  so  Herodotus  and  some 
modern  writers  relate,  let  him  say  what 
he  would  about  being  in  health.  It 
woidd  appear  also  that  mness  was  not  al- 
ways a  necessary  preliminary.  Marsden, 
in  the  Asiatic  Researches^  states  that  they 
themselves  (the  Battas)  "declare  that 
they  frequently  eat  their  own  relations 
when  aged  and  infirm,  and  that,  not  so 
much  to  gratify  their  appetite  as  to  per- 
form a  pious  ceremony.  Thus  when  a 
man  becomes  infirm  and  weary  of  the 
world,  he  is  said  to  invite  his  own  child- 
ren to  eat  him,  in  the  season  when  salt 
and  limes  are  cheapest.  He  then  ascends 
a  tree,  round  which  his  friends  and  off- 
spring assemble ;  and  as  they  shake  the 
tree,  join  in  a  funeral  dirge,  the  import  of 
which  is :  '  The  season  is  come,  the  fruit  is 
ripe,  and  it  must  descend.'  The  victim 
descends,  and  those  that  are  nearest  and 
dearest  to  him  deprive  him  of  life,  and  de- 
vour his  remains  in  a  solemn  banquet." 
Major  Canning  confirms  this  and  other 
still  more  horrible  practices,  having  made 
"  the  most  minute  inquiries"  during  his 
residence  there  in  1814.  Yet,  without 
throwing  discredit  upon  the  whole  sub- 
ject of  cannibalism,  we  can  not  but  think 
that  this  and  other  tales  require  further 
confirmation.  Doubtless  the  authorities 
are  credible  so  far  as  they  know,  but  the 
chief  part  of  these  relations  depend  upon 
hearsay ;  and  we  know  that  many  savage 
tribes  have  the  cunning,  not  only  to  ap- 
pear more  docile  and  moral,  out  also 
much  more  fierce  and  disgusting,  as  well 
as  stupid,  in  their  practices  tnan  they 
really  are.    In  short,  they  give  such  ac 


counts  to  inquirers  as  will  suit  their  pre- 
sent purposes. '  It  is  to  this  principle  that 
Dr.  Livmgston  attributes  the  generally 
received  opinion  concerning  the  stupidity 
of  many  African  tribes,  who  really  are 
endowed  with  a  fair  amount  of  intelli- 
gence. Some  of  them  have  been  stated 
to  be  unable  to  count  further  than  five, 
which  he  attributes  altogether  to  their 
imwillingness  to  give  information. 

But  to  return ;  some  bum  their  dead 
first  and  bury .  them  afterwards ;  some 
bury  them  first  and  afterwards  burn 
them.  The  inhabitants  of  Kumaon  have 
a  general  burning  at  one  period  of  the 
year,  when  they  dig  up  all  they  have  bu- 
ried before.  The  custom  of  human  sacri- 
fices on  the  death  and  burial  of  persons  of 
rank  is  very  common.  The  IncUan  suttee 
is  well  known.  A  partial  suttee  is  found 
amongst  a  tribe  of  the  North-Americans, 
the  Athabaskans,  as  mentioned  in  the 
United  States  ^Jxploring  Mcpedition ; 

*'  If  the  deceased  had  a  wife,  she  is  all  but 
burned  alive  with  the  corpse,  being  compelled 
to  lie  upon  it  while  the  fire  is  lighted,  and 
remains  thus  till  the  beat  becomes  beyond  en- 
durance. In  former  times,  when  she  attempted 
to  break  away,  she  was  pushed  back  into  the 
flames  by  the  relations  of  her  husband,  and 
thus  often  severely  injured.  When  the  corpse 
is  consumed,  she  collects  the  ashes  and  depo 
sits  them  in  a  little  basket,  which  she  always 
carries  about  with  her.  At  the  same  time  sne 
becomes  the  servant  and  drudge  of  the  relations 
of  her  late  husband,  who  exact  of  her  the 
severest  labor,  and  treat  her  with  every  indig- 
nity." 

Wherever  a  Mongolian  prince  dies,  he 
must  be  buried  on  the  Altai.  His  best 
horse  is  killed,  and  his  favorite  servant, 
and  buried  with  him.  Whoever  is  met  on 
the  road  is  also  killed,  with  the  formula  : 
'*  Depart  for  the  next  world,  and  attend 
upon  your  deceased  master."  It  is  relat- 
ed that  when  Prince  Mongu  "was  fol- 
lowed to  the  Altai  burial-ground,  no  less 
than  ten  thousand  persons  whom  fanati- 
cism, or  &te,  or  bad  luck  threw  in  the 
way,  are  said  to  have  been  killed."  In 
the  same  work  we  find  it  related,  on  the 
authority  of  Glapperton,  that  amongst  the 
Toruba,  an  African  tribe,  with  a  kins  are 
buried  certain  women  and  slaves.  'Diese 
last  are  poisoned;  if  the  poison  fails 
to  take  effect,  the  victim  is  no  gainer,  for 
he  is  presented  with  a  rope,  and  sent 
home  to  hang  himself.  Amongst  the 
Ashantifl  there  is  a  similar  custom,  but 
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often  great  nnmbers  of  women  and  slaves 
are  buried  alive  in  one  pit.  The  butcher- 
ies amongst  other  African  tribes  on  such 
occasions  are  too  horrible  to  dwell  upon  ; 
often  many  thousand  persons  are  destroy- 
ed during  the  awful  rites  that  succeed  a 
funeral.  According  to  Pickering,  the 
M'Knafi  tribe  have  a  very  summary  me- 
thod of  saving  trouble  with  their  dead 
friends  —  they  put  them  in  the  bush  for 
the  wild  beasts  to  eat,  "The  friends 
afterwards  cry  for  ten  or  twenty  days, 
and  then  kill  three  bullocks  and  make  a 
feast."  PerJiaps  some  of  these"  customs 
are  related  without  sufficient  investiga- 
tion. We  can  imagine  an  utter  stranger 
to  our  customs  visiting  England,  and  con- 
veying a  very  incorrect  impression  to  his 
friends  in  Africa  by  hasty  induction  from 
a  limited  number  of  observations,  as  thus : 
"  When  a  rich  man  dies  in  England,  his 
friends  meet  and  feast,  and  rejoice  great- 
ly ;  his  widow  wears  for  a  year  an  unbe- 
coming garb,  but  does  not  appear  other- 
wise affected.  When  a  wife  dies,  the 
husband  buries  her,  and  goes  to  his  club  ; 
he  soon  marries agaiii.'^  ' ' .  r''^-^, 

Wherever  we  meet  with  funeral  cere- 
monies we  see  indications  of  a  belief  in  a 
''separate  state  of  spirits ;  perhaps  no  tribes 
believe  actually  in  annihilation,  although 
some  have  no  definite  notions  of  a  future 
life.  The  victims  that  are  slain  at  the 
tomb  are  not  without  some  alleged  pur- 
pose. The  hprse,  the  servant,  the  wife, 
are  all  intended  to  serve  their  master  in 
his  changed  estate.  In  many  tribes  par- 
ticular places  are  kept  sacred  for  some 
time,  for  the  use  of  the  spirit  that  still 
haunts  the  scenes  of  his  former  life.  Thus 
Dr.  Latham  says  of  the  Ho,  an  Indian 
tribe :  "  Dead  bodieds  are  interred,  and 
gravestones  placed  over  them.  This, 
however,  is  insufficient  to  keep  down  the 
spirits,  which  are  believed  to  walk  about 
during  the  day,  and  to  keep  within  doors 
at  night.  A  certain  spot,  upon  which  is 
placed  an  offerhig,  is  kept  clean  for  them." 
In  many  parts  of  the  East,  euhemerism, 
or  a  worship  of  departed  spirits,  chiefly 
heroes,  is  an  important  part  of  the  re- 
ligion. This  all  but  universal  belief  in  a 
future  life  would  of  itself  afford  a  strong 
argument  for  the  unity  of  the  species, 
such  psychological  phenomena  being  very 
significant. 

The  same  observation  might  apply  to 
the  universal,  or  all  but  universal,  exist- 
ence of  some  form  of  worship — some  re- 


cognition of  a  power  higher  than  man — 
greater^  certainty,  if  not  higher.  Is  there 
any  tribe  or  nation  without  a  religion? 
It  is  so  asserted  by  some ;  but  is  the 
authority  indisputable?  We  can  not 
affirm  positively;  we  have  seen  some 
reason  to  doubt  this  from  internal  evi- 
dence, in  the  case  of  the  *'  Original  Peo- 
ple" of  the  Malay  peninsula ;  the  same 
doubts  may  extend  further  with  reason. 
According  to  Pickering,  the  M'Knafl 
tribe,  already  mentioned,  "have  neither 
prayers  nor  religion,  but  they  eat  and 
sieep;"  yet  he  mentioiili:  that  evenlttilpy 
have  a  deity,  called  Angayai.  We  have 
never  met  with  any  history  of  a  tribe  with 
which  the  narrators  could  hold  any  inter- 
course, that  had  not  some  kind  of  creed, 
some  recognition  of  a  spiritual  power, 
gross  though  it  might  be — some  idea  of  a 
cuUus.  That  these  ideas  vary  is  not  to 
be  wondered  at ;  that  they  are  often  the 
grossest  burlesques  upon  worship  is  in- 
evitable. The  refined  mythologies  of 
ancient  Greece  and  Rdme  wer«  litde  else 
than  coarse  embodiments  and  caricatures 
of  human  emotions,  affections,  .passlonUi 
and  vices ;  what  are  we  to  exp^cfllj'then, 
from  races  whose  highest  hopes  and  aspir- 
ations are  centred  upon  the  supply  of  to- 
day's food,  .with  an  occasional  or  habitual 
longing  for  the  skull  of  his  neighbor? 
Man  by  wisdom  has  not  found,  can  not 
find,  God;  but  he  has  the  divine  idea 
within,  obscured,  hid,  almost  lost,  it  may 
be ;  but  degraded  as  he  may  and  can  be- 
come, he  can  never  shake  himself  loose 
from  the  conviction  that  there  is  a  Gk)d 
that  besets  him  around  and  before.  Him, 
in  his  way,  under  some  name  or  other,  as 
a  benevolent  or  a  malevolent  being,  he 
recognizes  and  propitiates  to  obtain  his 
favor,  or  to  avert  his  wrath ;  this  he  does, 
waiting  until  the  Gospel  of  the  kingdom 
shall  be  preached  to  him,  and  the  ftulness 
of  the  Gentiles  be  brought  in. 

The  pnmary  forms  in  which  this  deep- 
rooted  instinct  of  our  nature  develops 
itself,  are  the  endless  varieties  of  paganism 
and  schanianism — these  being  but  two 
names  for  the  same  thing  —  the  former 
usually  used  with  respect  to  Africa,  the 
latter  to  Asia  and  some  parts  of  Europe. 
Perhaps  its  most  unmodified,  or  purest, 
consequently  its  grossest,  form  is  found 
amongst  the  Gold -Coast  tribes.  "We 
are  in  the  region  of  snake-worship,  medi- 
cine-men, obi-sorcerers,  snperstitioiis  or- 
deals, devil-drivers,  and  Mombo-jumboi. 
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The  inhabitants  of  a  Fanti  village  meet 
at  nightfall,  with  sticks  and  ntaves,  to  yell 
and  howl.  By  doing  this,  they  fancy  that 
they  have  frightened  the  devils  from  the 
land,  which  when  they  have  done,  they 
feast.''  Snake-worship  appears  to  have 
been  one  of  the  most  generally  diffused 
forms  of  cultusy  from  the  earliest  known 
times ;  in  Cashmir  it  appears  to  have  been 
very  ancient,  and  also  to  have  been  diffus- 
ed over  the  whole  of  India.  In  many  in- 
stances it  is  found  associated  with  legends, 
which  bear  more  or  less  the  traces  of  the 
original  temptation  by  the  Serpent ;  some 
of  them  certainly  traces  so  strong  as  al- 
most absolutely  to  preclude  the  idea  of 
coincidence,  and  to  suggest  that  even 
this  benighted  Paganism  is  not  the  ecu*- 
liest  development  of  human  religious 
sentiment,  but  a  tailing  away  from  a  pre- 
vious higher  state. 

The  fundamental  idea  of  Paganism 
seems  to  be  dread — dread  of  evil  from 
natural  objects,  directed  by  unseen  male- 
ficent powers ;  which  powers  have  to  be 
propitiated  by  sacriBce,  or  counteracted 
by  charm  or  formula.  It  is  destitute  of 
any  literature,  traditionary  creed,  or  doc- 
trine ;  unattended  by  any  moral  teaching. 
The  fetich-men,  obis,  or  sorcerers  are  the 
media  of  communication  between  men 
and  the  spirits ;  they  alone  see  and  hold 
communion  with  them ;  they  alone  ap- 
pease them  or  compel  them  to  their  sway. 
Endless  are  the  forms  of  development  of 
these  ideas,  so  much  so  as  to  render  im- 
possible any  classification  or  analysis ; 
yet,  in  whatever  form  they  are  met  with, 
they  are  fundamentally  the  same  in  type, 
but  differing  in  each  tribe,  village,  nation, 
or  community,  in  the  gods  worshiped, 
and  in  the  forms  with  which  thev  are 
worshiped.  This  applies  equally  to  Africa 
and  Asia.  The  degree  ot  respect  with 
which  the  gods  are  treated,  varies  much  ; 
to  some  the  best  of  every  thing  must  be 
rendered;  to  others  the  most  worthless 
objects  are  sacrificed.  Thus  amongst  the 
Nagas,  the  chief  evil  spirit  is  Rupaiba, 
blind  of  one  eye ;  but  his  assistant,  Kan- 
quiba,  is  blind  altogether,  very  bad-tem- 

Eered  and  very  malicious.  "  He  must, 
owever,  be  propitiated  ;  and  this  can  be 
done  cheaply.  A  fowl  is  the  sacrifice, 
bnt  the  sickliest  and  smallest  of  the  roost 
will  do.  He  can  only  feel  what  room  it 
take» ;  so  the  crafty  N  agas  put  the  little 
bird  in  a  big  basket,  ana  so  deceive  Kan* 
qniba  the  sightless." 


I     Tet  it  seems  to  be  the  opinion  of  those 
1  writers  who  have  most  attentively  studied 
the  subject,  that  fetich  ism  or  schamanism 
is  not  altogether  a  system  of  willful  impos- 
I  ture,  but  one  involving  curious  and  re- 
I  condite    psychological    principles.      The 
!  following  remarks  of  Baron  von  Wratt- 
I  gell,  who,   according   to    Prichard,    has 
given  the  best  poitrait  of  schamanism  ex- 
tant, are  worth  attention : 

'*  Schamanism  has  no  dogmas  of  any  kind ;  it 
it  is  not  a  system  taught  or  handed  down  from 
one  age  to  another;  thou^iih  widely-spread,  it 
originates  in  every  individual  as  the  fruit  of  a 
hi^ly-ezcited  imagination,  acted  upon  by  ex- 
trrnal  impressions  which  are  every  where  simi- 
lar through  the  vast  wilderness  of  northern  Sibe- 
ria^ Schamans  are  not  mere  impostors,  they  are 
.  persons  bom  with  excitable  feelings  and  ardent 
imagination,  who  grow  up  amidst  a  general  be- 
lief in  ghosts,  wia^ards,  and  mysterious  powers 
in  nature,  wielded  bv  sorcerers.  The  youth 
conceives  a  strong  desire  to  partake  in  these  su- 
pernatural gifts.  No  one  teaches  him.  His 
enthusiastic  fancy  is  worked  upon  by  solitude, 
by  contemplating  the  gloomy  aspect  of  sur- 
rounding nature,  by  long  vigils,  fiists,  and  the 
use  of  narcotic  drugs,  till  ho  becomes  persuaded 
that  he  has  seen  the  shadowy  beings  who  dwell 
in  the  obscurity  of  forests  and  mountains,  and 
whese  voices  are  heard  in  the  winds  of  the  des- 
ert He  then  becomes  a  schaman,  and  is  insti- 
tuted with  many  ceremonies,  which  are  held 
during  the  silence  of  the  night,  and  receives 
from  his  order  the  magic  drum.  Still,  his  ac- 
tions are  those  of  the  individual  mind.  The 
schaman  is  not  a  cool  deceiver,  but  a  psycholo- 

f'cal  phenomenon  of  a  wonderful  sort  When 
have  seen  them  perform,  they  have  always 
left  a  permanent  gloomy  impression  on  my 
mind."* 

Most  Pagan  tribes  carry  on  their  wor- 
ship through  recognized  ministers  of  some 
sort ;  some  few  have  no  such  ofiice,  but, 
as  amongst  the  Khumia,  each  man  wor- 
ships and  sacrifices  as  he  thinks  proper. 
Although  some  tribes  recognize  spirits 
that  are  rather  good  than  bad,  they  sacri- 
fice to  the  bad  ones  only;  the  Lcpcha 
say:  Why  should  they  sacrifice  to  the 
good  spirits,  they  are  harmless  enough  ? 
The  same  ideas  are  found  in  some  mixed 
religions.  The  Kurds  are  Mohammedans, 
at  least  more  Mohammedan  than  any 
thing  else,  yet  they  confess  to  conciliating 
the  devil ;  they  mention  him  with  re- 
specty  if  compelled  to  mention  him  at  all ; 
and  object  to  hearing  his  name  taken  in 
vain. 

*  Prichard,  vol  iv.  p.  610. 
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There  are  six  existing  lettered  religions 
or  creeds,  that  is,  founded  upon  and  sup- 
ported by  a  literature  of  written  and  re- 
cognized doctrines  and  dogmas.  Three 
are  monotheistic,  and  belong  rather  to 
the  West  than  the  East  —  Christianity, 
Judaism,  and  Mohammedanism.  Three 
are  polytheistic,  and  belong  rather  to  the 
East  than  the  West — Parsiism,  Buddhism, 
and  Brahminism.  Paganism  is  more  or 
less  found  in  connection  with  all.  Even 
the  Christianity  of  Europe  is  more  tinc- 
tured with  it  than  we  are  always  inclined 
to  admit.  In  many  northern  tribes  they 
are  intimately  interwoven ;  in  some  the 
Paganism  overlies  the  recently-introduced 
Christianity;  in  others,  this  barely  tem- 
pers the  other.  For  det^ls,  we  refer  the 
reader  to  Dr.  Latham's  notices  of  the 
Laps,  the  Udmurt,  the  Voguls,  the 
Samoyeds,  the  Rumanyis,  and  many 
others.  As  yet,  Christianity  has  only 
spread  where  the  influence  of  the  Euro- 
pean  races  has  been  felt.  One  very  im- 
portant fact  may  be  noticed,  namely,  what 
may  be  called  the  varying  receptivity  of 
true  religion  by  different  tribes  of  men. 
Paganism  receives  Christianity  much 
more  readily  than  any  of  the  literate  reli- 
gions, whether  Buddhism,  Brahminism, 
or  Mohammedanism  ;*  how  little  effect  it 
has,  thus  far,  upon  Judaism,  as  now  exist- 
ing, is  well  known. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  we  are 
speaking  only  of  phenomena  as  at  present 
ODsei'ved.  Thus  far  in  the  history  of  man 
there  seems  to  be  a  persistent  appropria- 
tion of  certain  creeds  to  certain  geogra- 
phical localities,  or  perhaps  to  certain 
great  divisions  of  men.  Christianity  be- 
longs as  yet  chiefly  to  the  Indo-Germanic 
tribes,  and  numbers  about  120,000,000  of 


*  The  following  passage  is  soggeetive  and  in- 
gtnictive :  "  Farewell,  for  a  while,  Buddhism,  and 
welcome  Paganism.  We  may  say  this  and  mean 
it;  for  Paganism  is  both  more  instructive  than 
Buddhism,  and  more  practicable.  It  is  more  in- 
structive, because  it  exhibits  the  thoughts  and  feel- 
ings of  an  earlier  period  in  the  history  of  humanity. 
That  it  is  more  practicable  is  known  to  every  com- 
mercial man  and  every  missionary.  It  presents  few- 
er obstacles  to  those  who  look  for  work ;  fewer  ob- 
stacles to  those  who  would  make  proselytes  to 
Christianity.  This  is  because  its  hold  on  the  mind 
is  weaker,  and  its  prejudices  fewer.  Asia  tells  us 
this,  speaking  through  the  mouth  of  Parsis,  Brah- 
mins, and  Buddhista.  Africa  tells  us  as  much.  A 
Pagan  country  is  a  promising,  a  Mohammedan  a  hope- 
less, fleld  for  the  missionary." — Latham's  Deacrip- 
Mve  EOmohgy^  vol.  i.  p.  92. 


adherents.  Judaism  is  confined,  nearly 
without  exception,  to  the  Abrahamid»y 
comprising  not  less  than  four,  probably 
not  more  than  six  millions.  Mohammed- 
anism has  appropriated  the  Turkish  stock, 
and  part  of  Africa ;  perhaps  250,000,000. 
Parsiism  is  unimportant  in  any  calculation, 
not  being  a  living  influence,  although  sur- 
viving as  a  fact.  Brahminism  belongs 
essentially  to  India,  and  has,  perhaps, 
120,000,000  of  adherents.  Buddhism, 
first  fully  developed  (although  perhaps 
not  originated)  in  India,  has  left  its  soil 
altogether ;  it  is  now  the  religion  of  vast 
tracts  in  Central  and  Eastern  Asia;  in- 
cluding China,  Tibet,  Japan,  and  many  of 
the  islands  of  the  Indian  Archipelago :  it 
comprises  considerably  above  300,000,000 
of  followers. 

That  the  knowledge  of  God  shall  cover 
the  facG  of  the  earth  ultimately  wo  have 
the  highest  authority  for  believing;  as 
yet,  however,  he  is  worshiped  by  but  a 
small  section  of  mankind ;  and,  although 
some  slight  inroads  are  made  here  and 
there  into  the  country  of  the  enemy,  the 
most  enthusiastic  must  confess  that  the 
difficulties  in  the  way  of  the  spread  of 
Christianity  over  vast  tracts  of  country, 
and  amongst  immense  hordes  of  people, 
seem  to  be  not  quite,  but  nearly  insupera- 
ble. For  this,  plausible  and  elaborate 
reasons  have  been  given,  and  may  still 
be  alleged — plausible,  but  unsatisfying. 
Perhaps  it  will  only  be  when  these  difli- 
culties  are  in  course  of  being  fully  sur- 
mounted, that  we  shall  clearly  recognize 
and  understand  them.  From  mystical 
systems  like  Buddhism  and  Brahminism, 
perhaps  there  is  a  repugnance  to  descend, 
as  it  would  seem,  to  the  simplicity  of  the 
religion  of  the  cross.  From  creeds  whose 
morality  is  theoretically  good,  but  whose 
practices  are  abominidly  bad,  the  con- 
straint of  the  pure  moral  law,  resulting 
from  a  changed  and  purified  natare, 
would  doubtless  appear  irksome.  The 
characteristic  apathy  and  immovability  oi 
the  typical  Eastern  would  also  afford  a 
strong  obstacle  to  any  change  of  creed. 
But  to  a  <leeper  cause,  nnderlving  all 
these,  perhaps  we  have  a  key  in  the  phe- 
nomena of  certain  European  nations. 
Ask  where  the  K«fbrmation  has  spread, 
and  we  are  told  amongst  the  proper  Ger- 
man or  Saxon  tribes  and  their  kindred 
Ask  where  it  has  been  rejected,  aad  we 
find  it  to  be,  almost  without  exioeplioQ, 
amongst  the  Celtic  tribes  and  their  kin^ 
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dred.  The  different  psychological  tenden- 
cies and  development  of  these  two  stocks, 
which  lead  us  to  trace  this  phenomenon 
to  its  probable  proximate  cause,  may  per- 
haps indicate  to  us  the  source  whence  we 
shall  ultimately  derive  our  knowledge  of 
why  the  Mongolian  tribes  are  Buddhist 
and  Pagan — why  the  Hindoos  are  Brah- 
minic  and  Pagan  —  and  why  the  Turks 
and  Africans  are  Mohammedan  and  Pa- 
gan. 

The  rite  of  sacrifice  is  almost  as  univer- 
sal amongst  men  as  the  existence  of  a  reli- 
gion ;  of  course  excepting  Christianity, 
where  the  sacrifice  has  been  once  and  for 
all  offered.  This  rite  attains  its  maximum 
of  importance  and  significance,  when  the 
sacrifice  is  human.  In  one  form  we  have 
met  with  it  already,  in  the  single  or 
wholesale  butcheries  accompanjdng  fune- 
ral proceedings ;  but  we  meet  with  it  also  as 
an  expiatory  offering,  in  a  most  deliberate 
and  revolting  manner.  The  most  striking 
instance  of  this  is  found  amongst  the 
Khonds,  a  tribe  of  the  Rajmahal  hills,  on 
the  southern  bank  of  the  Ganges.  Con- 
densed from  Captain  Macpherson's  ac- 
count, it  seems  to  be  somewhat  as  fol- 
lows :  The  goddess  Tari  is  malevolent, 
and  must  be  propitiated  with  human 
sacrifice.  On  a  great  misfortune  occur- 
ring^ to  a  family,  its  head  pledges  himself 
to  ^nd  a  victim,  (called  Tokki,  or  Kaddi,) 
within  a  year.  Such  victims  are  pur- 
chased from  another  tribe,  who  have  kid- 
napped them  from  the  Hindoos ;  though 
sometimes  they  will  sell  their  own  off- 
spring. The  victim  is  brought  blindfold 
to  the  village,  and  is  allowed  to  live  there 
sometimes  for  years,  honored  as  a  conse- 
crated being.  He  may  bring  up  a  family, 
who  then  become  amenable  to  the  same 
sacrifice.  At  length,  however,  the  time 
arrives ;  and,  after  a  day  and  night  of 
horrible  obscenity  and  drunkenness,  on 
the  part  of  the  whole  village,  the  unfor- 
tunate victim  is  immolated  amidst  dread- 
ful tortures,  lasting  three  or  four  days ; 
his  limbs  being  first  broken,  for  he  must 
die  unbound,  and  yet  be  prevented  from 
escaping.  There  is  an  elaborate  ritual  es- 
tablished for  this  sacrifice,  containing  a 
long  invocation  by  the  priest,  a  still  long- 
er address  to  the  victim  on  his  happiness 
in  having  been  thus  selected,  an  expostu- 
lation from  the  victim,  still  in  prescribed 
formula,  and  a  prolonged  dialogue  be- 
tween him  and  his  executioners.  It  ter* 
minates  by  the  quivering  body  being  torn 


to  pieces  by  the  fanatic  and  maddened 
crowd  around  him;  the  fragments  are 
burned,  and  the  ashes  sprinkled  over  the 
fields  or  plastered  on  the  bams.  Such  is 
man  when  left  to  the  exercise  of  his  own  de- 
vices, untempered  by  civilization,  unsancti- 
fied  by  the  Gospel.  Yet,  after  this  hideous 
performance,  a  prayer  is  offered  up  to  Tari, 
which  terminates  in  these  words,  "We  are 
ignorant  of  what  it  is  good  to  ask  for.  You 
know  what  is  good  for  us.  Give  it  to  us ;"  a 
petition  which  might  be  extracted  from  a 
Christian  prayer.  Along  with  this  practice 
of  human  sacrifice,  we  meet  with  the  cus- 
tom of  female  infanticide ;  if  the  mother's 
first  child  be  a  female,  it  is  allowed  to 
live ;  any  subsequent  ones  are  destroyed. 
Sometimes  villages  containing  above  one 
hundred  houses  may  be  seen  without  a 
single  female  child.  The  superstition  con- 
nected with  it  is,  that  Bura  had  so  much 
trouble  with  his  wife,  the  aforementioned 
Tari,  that  he  resolved  only  that  number 
of  females  should  be  permitted  amongst 
his  worshipers  as  would  carry  on  the  pop- 
ulation. 

Amongst  some  tribes  where  a  priori 
we  should  least  expect  it,  we  meet  with 
legends  on  which  their  mythology  is  found- 
ed, bearing  the  very  closest  resemblance 
to  the  Mosaic  records.  This  is  the  case 
amongst  the  Karens,  where  the  names 
being  changed,  we  have  a  suflSciently  ac- 
curate account  of  the  creation,  the  temp- 
tation by  the  Serpent,  the  eating  of  the 
forbidden  fruit  by  the  woman,  her  temp- 
tation of  the  man,  his  fall,  and  all  the  sub- 
sequent consequences.  Probablv  where 
this  close  coincidence  obtains,  it  is  the  re- 
sult of  early  and  forgotten  missionary  la- 
bors. There  is  also  a  legend  of  the  fall  of 
the  angels. 

In  bringing  to  a  close  one  section  of  our 
long  list  of  differenticB  amongst  men,  it  Is 
necessary  to  inquire  whether  we  have  met 
with  any  phenomena  incompatible  with 
unity  of  species.  We  have  taken  only,  or 
chiefly,  the  extreme  departures  in  physi- 
cal, social,  and  moral  development,  from 
any  supposable  type ;  and  we  have  thus 
far  seen  nothing  that  would  of  necessity 
suggest  diversity  of  origin.  As  to  man- 
nei's,  customs,  ceremonies,  and  religions 
we  see  them  changing,  decaying,  and 
originating,  almost  £iily,  in  communities 
where  difference  of  race  is  never  suspect- 
ed ;  so  that,  could  these  by  possibility  be 
even  more  diverse  than  they  are,  a  com- 
mon origin  would  not  be  to  be  discredited 
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on  that  acconnt.  The  one  point  on  which 
a  stand  might  be  made  would  be  the  phj- 
Btoal  differences  in  color,  formation,  etc. 
That  these  present  difficulties  is  indispu- 
table ;  and  yet  it  is  susceptible  of  proo^ 
that  the  extreme  differences,  sav  between 
the  Bushman  and  the  typical  European, 
are  not  greater  than  those  which  we  see 
frequently  induced,  as  permanent  varie- 
ties^ in  domestic  animals,  by  the  sum  of 
the  influences  comprehended  under  the 
term  domestication.  Now,  domestication 
of  animals  is,  so  &r  as  the  animal  physical 
nature  is  concerned,  strictly  analogous  to 
civilization  in  man.  We  have  elsewhere 
dwelt  upon  this  subject,  and  shall  here 
adduce  but  one  illustration — not  a  digni- 
fied one  from  which  to  judge  humanity, 
but  very  conclusive.  From  the  year  1493, 
when  the  island  of  St.  Domingo  was  dis- 
covered by  Columbus,  pigs  were  at  vari- 
ous epochs  introduced  there.  A  great 
number  of  these  from  various  causes  nave 
returned  to  the  wild  state,  and  anatomical 
changes  of  a  noteworthy  character  have 
supervened.  The  form  of  the  skull  has 
changed  in  a  manner  which  to  a  transcen- 
dental anatomist  would  suggest  the  dif- 
ference between  a  European  human  skull 
and  one  of  some  of  the  Negro  tribes ;  the 
proportions  of  the  limbs  have  altered,  and, 
what  is  perhaps  still  more  decisive,  they 
have  lost  the  varieties  of  color  which  the 
domestic  pig  presents,  and  have  become 
uniformly  black.  They  have,  in  short, 
resumed  nearly  the  formation  of  the  wild 
boar,  from  which  they  were  doubtless 
originally  descended.  "No  naturalist," 
says  Blumenbach,  "  has  carried  his  skep- 
ticism so  far  as  to  doubt  the  descent  of 
the  domestic  swine  from  the  wild  boar. 
It  is  certain  that  before  the  discovery  of 
America  by  the  Spaniards  swine  were 
unknown  in  that  quarter  of  the  world,  and 
that  they  were  first  carried  there  from 
Europe.  Yet,  notwithstanding  the  com- 
parative shortness  of  the  interval,  they 
have  in  that  country  degenerated  into 
breeds,  wonderfully  different  from  each 
other,  and  from  the  original  stock.  These 
instances  of  diversity,  and  those  of  the 
hog  kind  in  general,  may  therefore  be 
taken  as  clear  and  safe  examples  of  the 
variations  which  may  be  expected  to  arise 
in  the  descendants  of  one  stock.^'*    Blu- 


*  See  Priohard*8  Researefuis  into  the  Physical  His- 
tory 0/  Mankind^  vol  L  p.  353. 


menbach  further  remarks,  that "  the  whole 
difference  between  the  cranium  of  the 
Negro  and  that  of  a  European  is  by  no 
means  greater  than  that  equally  strikinff 
difference  which  exists  between  the  crani- 
um of  the  wild  boar  and  that  of  the  do- 
mestic swine." 

On  the  varying  intellectual  and  moral 
aptitudes  of  the  different  races  of  men, 
we  have  but  incidentally  touched.  It  ia 
an  undoubted  fact  that  there  are  grea( 
differences  observable  —  different  capaci- 
ties for  receiving  instruction,  and  for  the 
recognition  of  the  moral  law.  But  these 
differences  are  all  of  degree^  not  of  kind. 
As  yet  we  have  seen  no  races  of  men  dif- 
fer from  Europeans  (whether  as  men  or  aa 
Christians)  more  than  the  Esquimaux,  the 
Bushman,  or  the  Negro;  yet  by  cumulative 
evidence  it  has  been  fully  proved  that  all 
these  are  amenable  to  the  influence  of  the 
Gospel,  and  to  intellectual  development. 
If  only  ofie  of  each  class  had  been  found 
to  be  so,  this  of  itself  would  assert  a  ckum 
on  behalf  of  the  whole  race  to  at  least  a 
possible  brotherhood  in  psychical  devel- 
opment ;  and  there  are  many  undeniable 
instances  of  this,  for  a  collection  of  which 
we  may  refer  the  reader  to  Dr.  Prichard'a 
encyclopaedic  work.  As  a  general  rule, 
the  intellectual  status  of  a  race  will  be 
found  to  depend  upon,  or  correspond 
with,  the  f'lcilities  of  intercourse  with 
other  nations ;  combined  with  the  sum  of 
the  influences  exercised  by  climate,  soil, 
food,  and  the  energies  therefrom  result- 
ing. It  will  also  be  remembered  that 
disuse  of  the  intellectual  faculties  through 
a  series  of  generations  lowers  the  mental 
aptitudes  and  capacities  in  each  succeed- 
ing generation ;  and  that  a  corresponding 
time  must  be  required  to  counteract  this 
retrograde  influence.  Whatever,  then, 
might  be  found  to  be  the  resbtance  to,  or 
incapacity  for,  the  reception  of  truth  of 
anv  kind,  in  any  given  race,  this  would 
only  become  a  valid  argument  for  diversi- 
ty of  origin,  when  attempts  at  restoration 
had  been  made  over  a  lapse  of  time,  bear- 
ing some  proportion  to  tnat  during  which 
the  race  bad  been  deteriorating.  Even 
then  it  would  barely  amount  to  a  possibil- 
ity until  it  had  been  proved  that  these 
differences  were  greater  than  those  which 
we  daily  witness,  both  in  individuals  and 
families,  clearly  of  the  same  race.  And  we 
think  it  safe  to  affirm,  in  conclusion,  with 
Dr.  Prichard,  ''that  the  phenomena  of  the 
human  mind,  and  the  moral  and  intelleo; 
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tual  history  of  hnman  raoes,  afford  no 
proof  of  diversity  of  origin  in  the  &niilies 
of  men;  that,  on  the  contraiy,  in  accord- 
ance wtUi  an  extensive  series  of  analogies, 
ve  may  perhaps  say,  that  races  so  nearly 
allied  and  even  identitied  in  all  the  prin- 
cipal traits  of  their  psycliical  character,  as 
are  the  several  races  of  mankind,  must  be 
considered  as  belonging  to  one  species." 

But  questions  yet  remain  still  more  dif- 
fioult  of  iiiveijti^aliou  tlian  those  already 
noticed,  and  likely  in  all  piobability  to 
afford  doubtful  problems,  practically  im- 
pnrt-ant  to  solve,  for  many  generations. 
I'll  -.sa  relate  to  the  special  adaptation  of 
lac.-s  to  soils  and  climates,  and  to  the  per- 
manent isolation  or  possible  mixing  of 
races  amongst  each  other. 

It  has  generally  been  a  received  dogma 
that  the  whole  earth  is  the  domain  of  man ; 
that,  whereas  animal  and  vegetable  tribes 
have  their  geographical  and  climatic  limits, 
which  they  can  not  pass  with  impunity, 
man  may  become  a  denizen  of  any  lati- 
tude. Such  is  the  truth  in  words;  but 
when  we  examine  &cts,  there  arc  striking 
modifications  necessary.  Some  varieties 
of  men  live  and  thrive,  where  others  only 
die  or  wither.  To  take  a  familiar  illustra- 
tion, Europeans  can  not  colonize  a  tropical 
country ;  to  some  extent  they  can  Hve 
there,  subject  to  a  variety  of  diseases  and 
a  deterioration  of  oonstitiition.  But  they 
can  not  even  live  there  without  assistance; 
they  can  not  cultivate  the  soil ;  for  this  a 
ti-opical  race  is  required.  To  this  rule  we 
know  of  no  valid  exception.  England  can 
not  colonize,  properly  speaking,  India  nor 
tropical  Africa  ;  Spam,  in  the  same  sense, 
could  not  colonize  South -America ;  France 
can  hold  Algeria  as  a  military  colony,  but 
in  what  other  sense?  None  of  these  can 
become  inhabitants  of  the  country  invad- 
ed, in  the  proper  sense  of  the  term  —  in- 
dependent, sulfsup porting.  Their  veiy 
numbers  can  only  be  kept  up  by  immigra- 
tiou ;  let  this  cease,  and  probably  in  a 
century  the  invading  race  would  die  out. 

It  is  strongly  suspected  that  this  law  is 
more  general  in  its  application  than  this, 
that  dillerence  of  latitude  is  not  the  only 
bar  to  colonization.  The  mightiest  colony 
tlie  world  has  ever  seen  is  that  of  the 
United  States ;  its  progress  has  been  most 
marvelous ;  yet,  as  an  Anglo-Saxon  race, 
itx  future  at  least  admits  of  doubt.  An 
impression  is  growing  that  this  race  Inn- 
gmshes  in  \orth- America,  all  its  apparent 
vigor  notwithstondiug.    There  are  unmiB- 
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takable  signs  in  the  people  of  premature 
maturity  and  premature  decay ;  and  an- 
other certain  mark  of  a  tendencv  to  decay 
is  that  the  average  number  of  children  in 
£imilies  is  small.  Up  to  the  present  time, 
mighty  masses  of  population,  Saxon  and 
Celt,  are  daily  pouring  fresh  blood  into  the 
Union,  rendeimg  population  returns  of 
no  value  whatever,  ethoolo^cally  con- 
sidered. 

"  But  when  this  streara  shatl  stop,  u  stop  it 
must;  when  the  colony  comes  to  be  thrown  on 
its  own  resources ;  when  fresh  blood  is  no  longer 
infused  into  it,  and  that,  too,  from  the  sources 
whence  they  originally  sprung ;  when  the  sepa- 
rfttion  of  Celt,  Saxon,  snd  South  Oerman  shall 
have  taken  place  in  America  itself —  an  event 
simn  to  happen  —  then  will  come  the  time  to 
calculate  Uie  probable  result  of  this  great  ex- 
periment on  man.  All  previous  ones  of  this 
nature  have  fiiiled ;  wh;  should  this  succeed  T 
Already  I  imagine  I  can  perceive  in  the  early 
loss  of  the  suhcutaneous  adipose  cushion,  whicn 
marks  the  Saxon  and  Celtic  American,  proofs 
of  a  climate  telling  agsinst  the  very  principle  of 
life  —  against  the  very  emblem  of  youth,  and 
marking  with  a  premature  appearance  of  ago  the 
race  whose  sojourn  in  any  land  can  never  be 
eternal  under  circumstances  striking  at  the 
essence  of  life  itself.  Symptoms  of  a  premature 
decay,  as  the  early  lo^  of  teeth,  have  a  similar 
signiflcation.  The  notion  that  the  races  become 
taller  in  America  I  have  shown  to  be  false ;  sta- 
tistjcs,  sound  statistics,  have  yet  to  be  found; 
we  want  the  hiKtory  of  a  thousand  families,  and 
of  their  descendants,  who  have  been  located  in 
America  two  hundred  yeara  ago,  and  who  have 
not  interminRled  with  fresh  hlood  from  Europe. 
The  population  returns  now  offered  us  are 
worthleKs  on  a  question  of  this  kind.  The 
colonliation,  then,  of  Northern  America  by  Celt 
and  Saxon,  and  South  or  Middle  German,  is  a 
problem  whose  success  can  not  be  foretold,  can 
not  reasonably  be  believed.  All  euch  experi- 
ments have  hitherto  failed."* 

This  is  the  extreme  view;  we  quote  it 
as  such.  Allowance  must  be  made  for 
the  theory,  to  support  which  Dr.  Knox 
pledged  himself,  namely,  that  "  I'ace  is 
every  thing ;"  all  other  influences  —  reli- 
gion, politics,  literature  —  nothing.  Yet 
many  more  patient  investigators  than  Dr. 
Knox  hold  similar  doubts  to  these  on  the 
subject  of  colonization.  Acclimatization 
is  not  well  understood ;  at  all  event*, 
within  historic  times  we  have  no  account 
of  any  people  that  have  become  so  far 
acclimatized  to  a  materially  different  cli- 
mate to  their  own,  as  to  be  able  to  coltv 


•  Dr.  Knox;  Roeu  af  Mtn,  p.  14. 
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nize  it  in  the  sense  above    mentioned. !  of  Europe,  and  the  world  generally,  many 
The  fact  remains  unimpeachable  that,  as  a  '  illustrations.    And  thus,  whilst  the  fact 

general  rule,  certain  peoples  are  specifically  remains  undisputable,  that  some  men  can 

adapted  to  certain    climates    and    soils,  live,  and  cultivate  the  soil,  where  others 

Pernaps  it  does  but  cut  the  knot  to  say  infallibly  perish,  it  proves  nothing  as  to 

that  they  have,  by  circumstances,  been  diversity  of  origin.    What  it  does  prove 

forced  upon  these  localities,  and  have  be-  is  this,  that  we  Know  little  of  the  circum- 

come  accustomed  to  them.    Why,  then,  stances  upon  which  the  success  or  failure 

can  not  Europeans  become  accustomed  to  of  acclimatization  depends.     In  the  case 

them  now?     All  experiments  show  that  of  the  European  attempting  vainly  to 

they  can  not.     There  is  no  self-supporting  colonize  tropical  countries,  a  great  part  of 

European  colony  any  where  within   the  the  non-success  probably  depends  upon  his 

tropics,  notwithstandmg  all  the  attempts  carrying  M'ith  him  the  habits  and  manners; 

hitherto  made.     And  when  were  these  and  above  all  the  diet,  of  Europe,  and  its 

changes  accomplished  ?     Figured  in  the  vices,  into  these  lands.     In  more  similar 

tombs  of  Egypt  we  find  representations  of  latitudes  there  have  doubtless  been  migra- 

Jew,  Negro,  Copt,  Persian,  and  Sarma-  tions  of  masses  on  to  foreign  soil ;  yet,  on 

tian,  distinct  as  now ;  doubtless  adapted  a  broad  view,  there  still  seems  a  strange 

each  to  his  climate,  even  in  so  short  a  tenacity  of  possession  by  some  races,  and 

period,  comparatively  speaking,  after  the  an  equally  strange  incompetence  to  eradi- 

dispersion  of  mankind.  Tlie  whole  subject  cate  them  on  the  part  of  others,  of  which 

is  obscure  and  full  of  mystery.    We  sliall  we  give  an  illustration  below.* 
not  attempt  to  theorize  upon  it,  but  merely       But  the  great  question  upon  which  the 

test  by  one  instance  how  far  it  bears  upon  positive  proof  of  the  unity  of  origin  de- 

a  diversity  of  origin  :  pends,  is  that  involved  in  the  crossing  of 

,,  .^         .    ^  ,.        ,,..,,  .  races.     Individuals  are  supposed  to  be  of 

"We  are  m  Indi^  and  not  m  the  best  parts  ^^  •       descended  from  one  pair  of 

of  iL    We  are  m  a  belt  of  forest  fatal  to  Euro-  _     *     i    i.        u       *u  •*     *     ^ 

peans,  fatal,  in  many  cases,  to  even  the  Hindu  Protoplasts,  when  they  can  unite  to  pro- 

of  the  healthier  loaUitics.  pagate  a  prolific  offspring,  capable  of  m- 

"  Upon  the  extent  that  these  unfavorable  con-  definitely  perpetuating  the   race.^    Indi- 

ditions  affect  the  human  frame,  the  evidence  is  viduals  of  two  closely  allied  species  can 

conflicting.     The  Saul  forest,  full  of  malaria  occasionally  have  offspring ;  and  in  one  or 

every  where,  but  fullest  to  the  east  of  the  Kosi,  

is  endured  by  no  human  being  save  and  except 

the  remarkable  individuals  that  have  for  ages       t  "  Of  the   Slayonian   race  I   have   already 

made  it  their  dweDing-place.     Yet  the  Dhimal,  fP^ken;  they  occupy  their  ongmal  ground,  nor 

the  Bodo,  and  others  thrive  in  it,  love  it,  and  ]^^  ^P  ^^**^''  wk^I^''  *^^?  to  supplant  them, 
i^.,.^  :<■  Li+u  .^.^f  "«ru««  ^^C^  «uJ—  •  Trodden  down  by  the  Sarmatian,  the  German,  the 
lave  It  wilh  regret  When  others  show  m  Turcoman,  the  I^>man,  the  Hun;  they  oceupv  Kill 
their  fover-stncken  aspects  the  inroads  of  the  ^he  eame  ground  they  did  before  all  hWrv.  Wr 
poison  of  the  atmosphere,  these  breathe  it  as  Eastern  ori^n  is  a  fable.  Twice  did  the  Sun  and 
common  air.  Nay,  they  prefer  it  to  the  open  the  Turcoman  penetrate  to  Vienna,  across  and 
and  untainted  air  of  the  plains,  where  the  heat  through  the  great  mass  of  the  Slavonian  race ;  and 
gives  them  fever.  So  writes  Mr.  Hodgson,  and  twice  has  the  Crescent  returned  from  the  Slavonian 
so  his  communicants  informed  him.  Yet  they  native  land,  leaving  no  trace  of  their  passage, 
may  easily  have  been  exceptions  to  their  coun-  "  Now  this  great  race,  the  most  intelleetiial  of 
trymen,  stronger  in  body,  more  patriotic  in  oHf  occupy,  as  I  have  said,  as  nearly  as  may  be,  at 
spirit  They  may  also  have  exaggerated.  It  is  ^«  present  day,  the  same  countries  as  in  the  re- 
certain  that  all  our  testimony  is  not  to  this  motest  periods ;  at  times  advancing,  at  times  re- 
effect  It  is  certain  that  other  writers  have  ceding;  assailed  by  Roman  power;  overran  by 
noticed  the  unhealthy  complexion  and  under-  ^}'''  temWe  Attila  and  his  <Wauea;  ennhcd 
sized  limbs  of  the  for^tere  of  the  Saul  belt  the  <io^j;  byth<3  Mongol ;  orjre«edbythe  Tunxwian; 
scH^ned  aborigines  of  the  district"*  ?^X  'C  th^'sa^r^^^^^^^ 

^  decimated  by  the  Ruse  In  Poland — there  tbev  Ptill 

Now,  these  people  are  related  closely  remain,  aboriginal  occupiers  of  the  soil;  no  eLaig* 

in  other  particulars  to  those  that  surronnd  i"*  feature  or  form,  but  always  reeogninbte  froa 

them :  they  are  not  suspected,  even  by  the  *H®  ^uirounding  nations.    Gothic,  no  doubt;  high- 

pplygenbtB    to  be  o/a  different  W  ^^"^f  Z^JSL^TaXS^.^ 

They  have  become  acclimatized ;  and  of  of  his  race,  the  Magyars,  but  they  ean  not  bold 

the  same  principle  we  meet  in  many  parts  their  ground,  noble  though  they  be ;  nor  can  thare 

be  a  doubt  that  their  existence  depeada  on  tka  ad- 
mixture by  nuirriage  with  SlavonUa  fiunIllML**— • 

•  Latham:  J>ucn^vM  Sihnoloffy,  vol.  L  p.  98.  Dr.  Knox :  Baeei  of  Men,  p,  184. 
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two  rare  instances,  these  are  prolific  for 
another  generation,  under  certain  limita- 
tions ;  none  of  them  permanently  so.  The 
bearing  of  this  law  is  this — acknowledged 
by  all  —  if  the  various  races  of  men  can 
unite  and  cross,  so  as  to  propagate  a  pro- 
lific, permanent,  mixed  race,  then  is  the 
whole  family  of  man  one.  If,  on  the  con- 
trary, races  unite,  and  produce  an  offspring 
which,  left  to  its  unaided  resources,  and 
unreplenished  from  either  parent  race, 
dies  out,  or  returns  in  a  few  generations 
to  one  or  other  original  type,  then  the 
family  of  man  is  probably  not  one,  but  has 
various  origins,  or  protoplasts. 

Extreme  views  are  held  by  anthropolo- 
gists on  this  question.  Some  assert  posi- 
tively that  permanent  mixed  races  are  im- 
possible; that  they  must  continually  be 
reinforced  from  one  or  both  parent  stocks, 
or  they  will  infallibly  perish.  Others 
point  to  various  apparently  conclusive 
facts,  proving  the  actual  existence  of  such 
races,  and  therefore  their  possibility.  At 
the  first  glance  the  subject  would  appear 
easy  of  settlement.  What  more  easy 
than  to  point  to  the  populations  of  Wes- 
tern Europe  as  a  proof  that  races  do 
amalgamate.  And  yet,  on  a  closer  in- 
spection, the  subject  is  indeed  beset  with 
difficulties  of  an  order  almost  insurmount- 
able. Even  in  Europe,  even  in  England, 
or  rather  in  Great  Britain,  distinct  races 
exist  side  by  side,  unmixed  and  unmixing. 
The  Scandinavian  and  the  Celt  are  still  as 
distinguishable,  not  only  physically,  but 
morally,  as  within  any  historic  period: 
Ireland  does  not  become  Saxon ;  nor 
England  Celtic.  That  there  is  a  mixed 
population  can  not  be  doubted ;  but  it 
does  admit  of  contest  what  this  mixed 
population  is.  Is  it  descended  from  the 
mixed  population  of  a  century  or  three 
centuries  back  ?  or  is  it  continually  and 
necessarily  supplied  from  the  parent  stocks, 
whilst  generation  after  generation  the  veri- 
table mixed  race  dies  out.  We  have  no 
data  on  which  to  settle  this  question. 
Prichard  himself,  the  strongest  supporter 
of  the  resultant  monogenic  doctrine,  so 
far  recognizes  the  insufliciency  of  any 
proof  derivable  from  this  argument,  ths^ 
he  scarcely  appeals  to  it. 

The  question  has,  almost  of  necessity,  to 
be  contested  on  other  grounds ;  namely, 
where  the  races  are  so  distinct  in  physical 
attributes,  as  to  make  the  tracing  of  their 
history  and  that  of  their  offspring  both 
more  easy  and  more  conclodive.    it  must 


be  acknowledged  that  the  undeniable  in 
stances  of  genuine  intermixture  are  but 
few.  Where  history  treats  of  type,  we 
find  it  but  little  changed  from  then  until 
now.  The  Mongolian  and  the  Hindoo 
closely  correspond  to  their  formation  as 
in  the  days  of  Herodotus ;:  and  the  vast 
tracts  of  lands  inhabited  by  them,  present 
but  few  hints  of  a  mixed  race.  The  Ne- 
gro, the  Jew,  the  Copt,  (a  small  relic,)  the 
Persian,  exist  still  as  distinct  races,  cor- 
responding in  type  to  their  portraits  on 
the  tombs  of  Egypt.  The  Jew  and  the 
Gipsy  still  live  apart,  mixed  with  all  na- 
tions, but  amalgamated  with  no  race. 
The  rule  of  race  is  evidently  isolation ;  it 
is  the  exceptions,  the  possibilities  for 
which  we  have  to  look.  Of  these  Prich- 
ard points  to  three,  as  proving  that  races 
may  and  do  mix,  and  propagate  a  8elf> 
supporting  hybrid  race ;  the  Griquas,  the 
CafusoS,  and  the  Papuans. 

The  Griquas  result  from  a  mixture  oi 
Dutch  and  Hottentot  blood ;  as  a  nation 
they  have  aggregated,  during  the  present 
century,  around  a  Moravian  mission  sts^ 
tion.  The  time  is  too  short  to  decide  the 
question  whether  they  can  be  considered 
as,  or  will  ultimately  become,  a  perma- 
nent mixed  variety  of  the  species.  The 
Cafusos  are  a  tribe  of  Brazilians,  supposed 
to  result  from  a  mixture  of  the  indigenous 
Indian  with  Negroes.  Our  information 
concerning  them  is  too  slight  to  be  con- 
clusive on  so  important  a  point.  As  to 
the  Papuans,  that  they  are  a  mixed  race 
was  originally  but  an  hypothesis  of  MM. 
Quoy  and  Guimard ;  but  has  since  been 
quoted  from  them  as  an  authoritative  fact. 

Such  is  the  state  of  uncertainty  in  which 
this  very  important  question  at  present 
stands;  very  much  further  investigation 
will  be  required  before  any  hope  of  a  set- 
tlement can  be  reasonably  noped  for. 
Ethnology,  as  a  science,  is  still  in  its  in- 
fancy; making  rapid  strides  it  is  true, 
both  by  observation  and  by  philolo^al 
investigation,  a  part  of  the  subject  which 
we  have  necessarily  omitted  in  this  brief 
notice ;  race  as  existing,  however  origina- 
ting, exerts  a  most  powerful  influence  over 
the  affairs  of  the  human  &mily ;  and  we 
can  conceive  no  more  fruitful  and  promis- 
ing field  for  the  labors  of  such  cautious 
and  learned  investigators  as  Dr.  Latham, 
who  feel  that  "  the  proper  study  of  man- 
kind is  Man,"  than  to  analyze  and  iicoa- 
mulate  whatever  may  elnddAte  those  strik- 
ing varieties  called  maiin  of  Race. 
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The  knell  of  another  year  will  have 
tolled  when  these  paragraphs  meet  the 
reader's  eye.  We  grow  older  with  every 
beat  of  the  pendulum.  The  human  struc- 
ture is  an  apparatus  which  has  been 
wound  up  for  a  brief  run  of  three-score 
years  ana  ten.  For  each  of  iis,  whose 
bodily  machinery  is  permitted  to  play  out 
its  task  without  interruption,  there  must 
come  a  time  when  the  vital  force  will  be- 
gin to  languish;  when  our  capital  of 
strength  will  appear  to  be  exhausted ; 
when  the  nervous  power,  which  now 
works  the  limbs  with  such  splendid  effi- 
ciency, will  trickle  from  its  source  in 
penurious  driblets;  when  the  gateways 
of  sensation  will  be  obstructed,  or  some 
of  them  entirely  closed;  and  when  the 
mind,  participating  in  the  frailties  of  the 
frame,  will  perhaps  squander  its  little 
remnant  of  vigor  in  the  dreams  and  inan- 
ities of  dotage. 

Now,  if  old  age  produces  its  effects 
upon  man  and  beast  —  upon  tree  and 
flower — why  should  it  not  tell  upon  the 
earth  we  inhabit  ?  After  sixty  centuries 
of  historic  existence,  to  say  nothing  of 
the  previous  geological  eras,  would  it  be 
any  wonder  if  the  world  had  lost  some- 
thing of  its  sprightliness  and  vitality? 
Or,  if  burdened  with  a  load  of  infirmities, 
it  were  now  sinking  into  a  state  of  hope- 
less decrepitude? 

Let  us  venture  to  sketch  a  few  of  the 
consequences  which  might  be  supposed  to 
result,  were  the  great  forces  of  Nature — 
the  agencies  which  give  activity  to  the 
phenomena  of  our  globe — subject  to  the 
law  of  decline  and  decay.  For  the  pur- 
poses of  this  waking  dream,  we  wiU  put 
forward  the  clock  of  Time  some  hundreds 
of  years,  at  the  least.* 

*  In  ft  fancy  sketch  like  this,  it  is  scarcely  neces- 
mrj  to  say  thnt  some  license  of  language,  not  ad- 
missible in  a  purely  sdentifio  saljecti  may  be  Uai\j 


Look  up.  The  sun  has  nearly  reached 
the  zenith ;  but,  instead  of  flooding  the 
earth  with  the  fine  golden  radiance  of 
former  days,  it  bathes  it  with  a  feeble 
twilight,  even  at  high  noon.  The  glowing 
disk  upon  which  men  could  not  gaze  with- 
out  burning  the  delicate  balls  of  vision, 
or  raising  a  crowd  of  phantom  suns  to 
haunt  the  trembling  retina,  may  now  bo 
eyed  with  perfect  impunity.  In  the  most 
cloudless  sky  the  luminary  shines  with  a 
dull  red  glare,  such  as  it  exhibited  in 
better  days  when  battling  with  the  morn- 
ing mists,  or  when  its  beams  were  plow- 
ing their  way  through  sheet^i  of  fog. 
Why  is  this  ?  The  fountain  of  light  is 
obviously  failing.  And  is  it  surprising 
that  such  should  be  the  case  ?  For  ages 
the  great  orb  of  days  has  been  pouring 
out  its  streams  of  splendor  without  a  mo- 
ment's intermission.  Not  only  has  it  lit 
up  the  group  of  globes  for  which  it  was 
specially  constructed,  but  its  emanations 
have  occupied  so  huge  a  sphere  of  space, 
that  not  a  single  cosmical  cnip,  not  a  stray 
atom  of  world-dust  floating  between  us 
and  Sirius,  has  been  left  in  positive  dark- 
ness. What  artificial  luminary  could 
support  such  a  prodigal  issue  of  brilliancy, 
and  not  be  beggared  in  a  day  ?  The  sun 
is  a  lamp.  All  lamps  and  fires,  as  fkr  as 
we  know,  require  to  be  periodically  re- 
cruited. Sir  Isaac  Newton  thought  that 
comets  might  be  intended  to  serve  as 
solar  fuel ;  and  that  some  of  these  wan- 
derers, after  fluttering  round  the  sun  like 
gigantic  moths,  fell  into  the  furnace,  and 
supplied  it  with  fresh  luminous  materiaL 
All  lamps  and  fires,  too,  demand  ooe&> 
sional  dressing.  Why  should  not  the 
sun?     If  that  body  is  never  trimmed 


claimed  and  as  oourteously  conceded.    TIm 

is  also  reqnested  to  excuse  oertaia  Uiwmr«Ui<s 
which  are  almoat  Inseparable  from  a  lepb  «f  enk* 
Jectnral  treatment 
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from  age  to  age,  is  it  any  marvel  that  its 
Hght  should  at  last  oegin  to  wane? 
Great  spots,  we  know,  frequently  make 
their  appearance  on  its  surface.  Some 
of  these  have  been  distinctly  perceptible 
to  the  naked  eye.  In  the  first  year  of 
Augustus,  according  to  Plutarch,  its 
brightness  was  so  much  impaired,  that 
people  could  look  it  in  the  face  without 
effort.  In  the  ninth  year  of  Justinian,  it 
is  said  to  have  suffered  under  some  pe- 
culiar obscuration  for  upwards  of  fourteen 
months.  The  acreage  of  some  of  these 
n)af!;ul^  .j[s  enormous.  lo^oertain  cases 
thej  irAs^e  been  calculated  ta<extend  over 
seveml  hundreds  ,of  millions  of  square 
miles.  Many  persons  have  attributed 
them  to  the  smoke  and  ftimes  arising 
from  the  bbdy  of  the  orb,  and  overcasting 
its  fair  front  like  the  carbonaceous  clouds 
which  so  oflen  disfigure  our  landscapes  at 
home.  By  others,  as  by  Galileo  and 
Maupertuis,  they  have  been  ascribed  to 
the  scoriaB  floating  on  the  liquid  matter  of 
which  the  sun  was  supposed  to  consist. 
The  better  opinion,  however,  is,  that  these 
solar  stains  are  simply  openings  in  the 
atlWfdpphere,  or  photosphere,  of  the  orb — 
rents  which  are  easily  made,  and  as  easily 
healed ;  for  they  sometimes  appear  very 
suddenly,  and  usually  close  up  in  the 
course  of  a  few  days  at  the  furthest. 
Would  it  be  extravagant  if,  in  our  igno- 
rance of  the  precise  cause  of  these  varia- 
tions, we  inferred  that  the  luminary  was 
subject  to  inteniaf- changes  which  might 
seriously  impair,  and  in  the  end  wholly 
extinguish,  its  lustre?  Might  not  fancy 
be  justified  in  suspecting  that  the  hour 
will  come  when  the  sun  shall  lie  on  the 
bosom  of  space — a  burnt-out  orb — a  huge 
blackened  cinder;  and  when  the  planets 
shall  perform  their  rounds,  draped  in  sack- 
cloth, like  a  funeral  procession  of  worlds 
weeping  for  some  starry  chieflain,  some 
leader  amongst  the  hierarchy  of  light, 
who  has  gone  down  to  darkness  and 
death  ? 

Or  it^  adopting  the  undulatory  theory, 
we  remember  that,  in  order  to  produce  a 
red  ray,  the  sun  must  throw  the  ether 
into  such  rapid  motion  that  it  will  vibrate 
four  hundred  and  fifty-eight  billions  of 
times  in  a  second,  could  we  expect  that 
this  prodigious  activity  would  be  main- 
tained forever  ?  Once  let  the  powers  of 
the  luminary  fall  below  that  mark,  and 
his  disk  would  be  blotted  out  from  view, 


for  his  influence  would  cease  to  be  visible 
to  eyes  constructed  like  our  own. 

Let  this  be  as  it  may,  however.  Now 
— that  is  to  say,  at  the  time  to  which  we' 
have  transported  the  reader  in  imagina- 
tion—  the  Lord  of  Day  no  longer  comes 
forth  from  his  Chamber  in  the  East  like 
a  bridegroom  radiant  with  gladness,  or 
like  a  strong  man  rejoicing  to  run  a  race ; 
but  with  saddened  face  and  blunted  beams 
. — his  golden  smiles  all  gone — he  pui*sues 
his  weary  way  across  the  heavens.  Na- 
ture has  suffered  sympathetically  from  the 
change.  The  earth  has  thrown  off  its  green 
vesture,  and  the  landscape  wears  a  sickly 
garb,  in  place  of  the  rich  livery  of  the  sun. 
The  flowers  are  no  longer  steeped  in  vivid 
dyes,  and  the  plants  that  continue  to  grow 
are  pallid  in  hue  and  consumptive  in  tex- 
ture. There  is  no  gorgeous  petaling  in 
the  garden — no  glittering  plumage  in  the 
grove;  gone  is  the  bloom  on  beauty's 
cheek,  and  dim  the  fire  in  valor's  eye. 
And  since  all  organic  life  is  in  some 
degree  dependent  upon  "holy  light,  off- 
spring of  Heaven,  first  bom,"  the  fading 
efflux  of  brightness  from  the  central  orb 
intimates  too  plainly  that  the  earth's  years 
are  numbered,  whilst  the  blanched  vege- 
tation shows  that  it  is  already  putting  on 
the  white  hairs  of  senility.  It  would  seem 
to  be  quite  true  that — 

"  This  huge  rotundity  we  tread  grows  old. 
And  all  those  worlds  that  roll  around  the  sun, 
The  sun  himself  shall  die,  and  ancient  night 
Again  involve  the  desolate  abyss.*' 

Concurrently  with  this  change,  the  tem- 
perature of  the  globe  is  also  reduced. 
For  the  larger  portion  of  the  year,  you 
can  not  venture  out  without  furs  or  man- 
tles to  protect  you  from  the  cold.  The 
icy  caps  of  the  Polar  regions  are  gradually 
expanding,  and,  having  invaded  the  mid- 
zones,  are  threatening  to  overlap  the 
whole  earth.  Mountains,  once  green  to 
their  summits,  are  now  crested  with  per- 
petual snow.  Glaciers  are  crawling  down 
with  deadly  step  into  tropical  vales,  where 
these  gelid  monsters  were  anciently  as 
unknown  as  snow  on  the  buminsr  sand. 
Rivers  once  fluent  as  the  winds,  and  as 
untamable  by  frost  as  the  plunging 
cataract,  are  now  bound  in  fetters  of  in- 
dissoluble ice.  Numerous  families  of 
birds  and  beasts,  which  formerly  spread 
themselves  over  the  temperate  latitudes, 
have  been  compelled  to  migrate,  and  are 
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huddling  under  the  equator ;  while  various 
species,  which  required  a  glowing  climate, 
have  perished  for  lack  of  warmth.  Let 
Bavage  Winter  thus  continue  to  extend 
his  sway,  and  the  time  may  eventually 
arrive  when 

"  Ocean  itself  no  longer  can  resist 
The  binding  fury ;  but,  in  all  its  rase 
Of  tempest  taken  by  the  boundless  n*ost, 
Is  many  a  fathom  to  the  bottom  chained, 
And  bid  to  roar  no  more." 

And  then,  if  not  previously,  the  few  sur- 
vivors of  the  human  race  may  encounter 
a  fate  like  that  of  Sir  Hugh  Willoughby 
and  his  comrades,  whom  the  cold  of  the 
northern  main 

**  Froze  into  statues ;  to  the  cordage  glued 
The  sailor,  and  the  pilot  to  the  helm." 

But  still,  may  not  man  contrive  to  keep 
the  enemy  at  bay  for  some  period  at 
least,  and  at  the  same  time  find  compen- 
sation for  the  sun's  waning  lustre  in  the 
use  of  artificial  iircs  and  ilames  ?  Alas  I 
another  symptom  of  decrepitude  has  su- 
pervened. What  is  combustion?  Sim- 
ply the  union  of  some  fuel  element  with 
another  substance,  mostly  oxygen ;  but  a 
union  effected  so  energetically,  that  heat 
and  light  are  freely  disengaged.  Let  the 
combination,  however,  be  lazily  accom- 
plished, and  in  that  case  no  sensible  calo- 
ric is  evolved ;  still  less  is  any  visible 
flame  exhibited.  Now,  considering  that 
chemical  action  implies  the  exertion  of 
force,  not  only  at  the  moment  when  a 
change  occurs,  but  also  at  every  instant 
during  which  the  connection  continues, 
ought  we  to  be  astonished  if  we  discover- 
ed that  this  same  force  was  gradually  de- 
caying in  vigor  ?  Why  should  two  sub- 
stances rush  together  with  as  much 
intensity  now  as  they  did  thousands  of 
years  ago  ?  Oxygen,  in  particular,  is  the 
liardcst-used  element  on  the  face  of  the 
globe.  It  combhies  with  almost  every 
thing  in  creation.  It  forms  a  large  part 
of  the  sea,  the  atmosphere,  the  solid  rock, 
the  metallic  ore,  the  fruitful  soil,  the  suc- 
culent vegetable,  the  living  animal.  It  is 
wanted  in  almost  every  process  in  art  and 
nature.  It  is  called  for  whenever  a  crea- 
ture breathes,  a  plant  grows,  a  taper 
bums,  or  a  weed  decays.  We  might  al- 
most fancy  that  its  atoms  would  long  ago 
have  been  worked  to  death,  or  that,  if  not 
altogether  exhausted  of  vigor,  at    any 


rate  their  powers  would  be  seriously  en^ 
feebled  after  centuries  of  incessant  ser- 
vice. 

And  just  such  a  result  we  will  suppose 
to  have  occurred.  The  oxygen  of  the  air 
now  combines  so  languidly  ^4th  most  com- 
bustibles, that  the  heat  which  the  pro- 
cess affords  is  scarcely  felt,  and  the  light 
which  it  ought  to  supply  is  still  more 
rarely  seen.  If  a  common  candle  requires 
a  week  to  consume,  what  sort  of  illumina- 
tion can  we  expect  from  such  an  attenuat- 
ed flame  ?  If  a  bushel  of  coals,  thrown 
upon  a  common  fire  will  last  for  months, 
is  it  not  vain  to  expect  that  the  caloric 
engendered  will  yield  the  same  quantity 
of  comfort  which  it  would  have  done 
when  poured  out  in  a  concentrated  form 
in  the  compass  of  a  few  hours  ?  Small 
profit,  indeed,  can  those  who  are  destined 
to  live  in  the  earth's  declining  years,  de- 
rive from  the  splendid  felony  of  Prome- 
theus !  In  an  era  when  gunpowder  bums 
as  sluggishly  as  small  coal,  many  arts 
must  necessarily  be  crippled ;  for  how 
can  glass  be  fused,  copper  melted,  or  iron 
cast  r  And  if  all  the  operations  of  cook- 
ery must  be  conducted  over  a  slow  Aire, 
and  demand  many  weary  waiting  hours 
for  their  achievement,  can  we  imagine 
that  a  sirloin  of  beef  will  be  particularly 
tender  when  roasted,  or  a  plum  pudding 
remarkably  dainty  when  boiled  ? 

In  many  other  ways,  too,  this  decay  of 
chemical  force  has  led  to  melancholy  re- 
sults. Why  is  it  that  both  men  and 
beasts  are  constantly  gasping  for  breath, 
and  that  the  lungs  appear  to  heave  with 
such  frightful  labor  ?  Why  this  univenn] 
asthma  which  seems  to  prevail?  It  is 
because  the  absorbent  power  of  the  blood 
for  the  vital  oxygen  of  the  atmosphere 
has  been  ,  considerably  reduced.  Hie 
competency  of  this  gas  to  combine  whh 
the  efiete  carbon  of  the  tissues  has  been 
so  far  diminished  that  longer  and  larger 
inspirations  are  needed,  in  order  to  secare 
the  requisite  amount  of  aeration.  The 
balance  once  so  happily  established  be- 
tween man^s  pulmonary  work  and  his 
physical  resources  —  a  balance  so  beauti- 
fully maintained  that  his  organs  played 
unconsciously  imder  all  ordinary  ciromii* 
stances,  though  any  undue  exertion 
instantly  told  upon  his  frame — has  now 
been  broken,  and  consequently  mitoh 
additional  duty  is  thrown  upon  the  IimgSi 
These  extra  drafts  upon  the  foontains  of 
energy  must  of  course  tend  to  drain  th^m 
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at  a  premature  age.  The  traveler  who 
has  quartered  himself  for  a  short  tune  on 
the  top  of  a  high  mountain,  or  who  has 
simply  slept  on  the  Grands  Millets  for  a 
night,  knows  how  the  toiling  organs  of 
respiration  suffer  whilst  foraging  for 
adaitional  supplies  of  the  life-sustain- 
ing element  which  the  thin  air  so  grudg- 
ingly affords.*  Besides,  the  blood  when 
imperfectly  ventilated,  produces  a  mis- 
chievous effect  upon  the  brain  and  the 
system  at  large.  Stop  the  flow  of  oxygen 
to  the  lungs  altogether,  and  the  venous 
current,  loaded  with  carbon,  would  poison 
the  individual  as  certainly  as  if  the  heart 
were  a  reservoir  of  prussic  acid  or  ser- 
pent's venom.  Precisely  to  the  same 
extent  that  the  process  of  vital  aeration 
is  obstructed,  must  the  delicate  adjust- 
ments of  body  and  mind  be  vitiated  by 
the  change.  Hence,  in  the  races  who 
people  the  earth  when  its  latter  days  have 
arrived,  one  prominent  feature  is  the 
dreamy,  drunken  look  they  exhibit,  the 
staggering  gait  they  assume,  and  the 
sense  of  stupefaction  which  appears  to 
becloud  the  brain. 

Then,  too,  the  atmosphere  is  laboring 
under  another  species  of  disorder.  It  has 
become  well-nigh  stagnant.  The  winds 
that  blow  are  few  and  feeble.  Instead  of 
the  bluff  healthy  breezes  of  olden  times, 
there  are  only  languid,  timid  zephyrs. 
And  what  is  the  result  ?  The  smoke  col- 
lects over  such  large  towns  as  still  sur- 
vive, increasing  in  density,  until  the  air 
becomes  almost  opaque,  and  the  flakes  of 
soot  are  drawn  into  the  lungs  with  every 
breath.  Fogs  also  hang  over  the  place  of 
their  birth  for  days  or  weeks  together.  The 
carbonic  acid  exhaled  from  the  respiratory 
organs,  or  developed  by  means  of  com- 
bustion and  in  other  processes,  rests  like 
a  deadly  pall  over  the  spot,  or  tumbles  to 
the  ground  in  a  mephitic  sheet.  Whatever 
noxious  odors  or  emanations  may  arise, 
whatever  elements  of  pestilence  may  make 
their  appearance  in  the  air,  will  cling  like 
the  shirt  of  Nessus  to  the  doomed  local- 
ity, and  probably  sweep  away  its  inhab- 
itants by  the  hundred.  No  longer  churn- 
ed by  the  winds  which  kept  the  atmo- 
sphere in  a  state  of  salubrity,  the  foreign 


*  Some  persons  are  painfully  affected  on  these 
oocasioQS.  M.  Forneret^  who  ascended  Mont  Blanc 
in  1S02,  said  that  the  agonj  he  endured  "  could 
only  be  compared  to  that  of  a  man  whose  longs 
were  being  yioleotly  torn  from  bis  chest" 


materials  poured  into  the  aerial  sea,  soon 
engender  a  host  of  evils ;  and  though  the 
law  of  diffusion  still  operates  to  some  ex- 
tent, yet,  as  the  force  of  chemical  action 
is  also  declining,  it  can  not  counteract  the 
mischiefs  which  those  great  scavengers  of 
the  air,  the  breeze  and  the  tempest,  were 
intended  to  prevent.  Nor  does  the  ocean 
suffer  much  less  than  the  land  from  the 
failure  of  ventilating  power.  Without 
gales  to  plow  up  its  sur&ce,  the  waters 
grow  torpid,  and  in  quarters  where  cur- 
rents do  not  exist,  "  the  very  deep"  ap- 
pears to  "  rot" — 

**  A  thousand  thousand  slimy  things 
Lived  on,  and  so  did  L 
I  looked  upon  the  rotting  sea, 

And  drew  my  eyes  away ; 
I  looked  upon  the  rotting  deck, 
And  there  the  dead  men  lay." 

And  the  vapor,  also,  which  formerly  sup- 
plied the  land  with  the  great  element  of 
fertility,  when  hurried  away  by  the  winds, 
and  deposited  on  the  soil  in  pleasant 
showere,  now  falls  idly  back  into  the 
reservoir  from  which  it  was  scantily 
lifted. 

The  means  of  irrigation  being  thus 
abridged,  it  follows  that  the  desert  tracts 
of  our  globe  must  constantly  increase. 
Like  spots  of  baldness  appearing  on  the 
head  of  age,  these  patches  enlarge  nntil 
they  overrun  whole  kingdoms,  and 
threaten  to  convert  the  planet  into  a 
herbless  wilderness.  Besides,  vegetation 
has  already  sickened  under  the  decay  of 
light  and  decrease  of  temperature.  Tro- 
pical plants  like  the  palm  and  sugar-cane, 
have  been  expelled  by  the  cold,  and  the 
natives  of  each  zone  are  crawling  up 
towards  the  Line  in  concentric  ranks, 
leaving  the  higher  latitudes  wholly  de- 
nuded of  botanic  life.  In  our  own  coun- 
try com  is  never  reaped  from  the  open 
field,  and  in  the  once  sunny  South  of  Eu- 
rope the  grapes  no  longer  hang  in  purple 
clusters  from  the  trellised  vine.  The 
noble  oaks  and  elms  which  formerly 
adorned  our  glades  have  been  displaced 
by  the  shivering  pines  and  puny  birches 
of  Northern  climes. 

And  man,  too,  how  does  he  fare  in  a 
world  over  which  the  snows  of  age  are 
falling  fast?  Declinmg  light,  declining 
heat,  declining  vegetation,  declining 
resources  generally,  have  told  upon  the 
once  lordly  being  who  walked  the  earth 
with  pride  in  his  port  and  defiance  in  hh 
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eye.  Wan  in  conntenance  and  shrunken 
in  muscle,  his  frame  has  become  stunted 
like  that  of  the  children  of  Frost.  Let 
this  degeneracy  be  prolonged,  as  it  must 
if  the  race  is  perpetuated,  and  may  not 
the  world  be  ultimately  occupied  by  a 
tribe  of  pigmies  ?  The  length  of  indivi- 
dual life  has  also  greatly  diminished. 
Amongst  the  Buddhists  there  is  a  tradi- 
tion that  the  duration  of  existence  has 
been  constantly  lowering  from  a  period 
of  eighty  thousand  years,  at  wluch  it 
.  ^^Uflginally  stood,  down  to  its  modern  span, 
'  Spp  that  it  will  continue  to  contract  imtil 
I 'it4feaches  seven  years ;  whilst  in  point  of 
stature  men  will  gradually  dwindle  away 
until  they  are  no  larger  than  your  thumb. 
'«(;^f>'^?he  ifa^ellfK^t,  na  well,  has  kept  pace 
wife '.tfie  'body  in  its 'decay.  Suffering 
not  only  from  the  cramped  physique  with 
which  it  is  now  associated,  out  also  from 
the  adverse  external  conditions  under 
which  men  exist,  and  withering,  too,  un- 
der the  decline  of  arts  «^d  social  comforts, 
it  has  become  so  dwarfish  in  its  develop- 
ment that  little  of  its  civilized  brilliancy 
still  survives.  No  more  Platos,  Miltons, 
Bunyans,  Newtons,  Davys,  Humboldts, 
are  bom.  No  great  books  are  composed. 
Not  a  single  discovery  is  effected  m  the 
course  of  a  year.  The  Houses  of  Parlia- 
ment are  occupied  by  small  statesmen, 
whose  sublimest  efforts  are  not  equal  to  the 
eloquence  of  an  African  Palaver.  Royal 
Academies  and  National  Operas  have  be- 
come extinct  institutions.  In  the  pulpits, 
sermons  are  heard  which  would  not  have 
done  credit  to  a  six-vear-old  schoolboy 
when  the  race  was  m  its  prime.  The 
writings  and  the  inventions  of  former  ages 
are  becoming  quite  unintelligible.  Youths 
at  school  get  as  far  as  vulgar  fmctions  in 
arithmetic,  or  the  pons  asinorum  in 
geometry,  and  then  pull  up  under  the  im- 
pression that  their  education  is  complete. 
To  master  a  single  language  fully  is 
deemed  a  sufficient  occupation  for  a 
whole  life.  And  when  poor  fallen  hu- 
manity casts  its  eye  upon  some  relic  of 
by-gone  grandeur  —  a  ruined  railway,  a 
crumbling  cathedral,  a  dilapidated  pic- 
ture, a  moldering  volume  which  tells  of 
the  great  feats  the  race  has  pei-formed 
—  it  might  well  parody  Swift's  melancho- 
ly exclamation  upon  opening  the  Tale  of 
a  Ti(hy  as  the  shadows  of  lunacy  were 
falling  around  him :  "  What  a  genius  I 
must  have  had  when  I  wrote  that  work  I" 


Let  us  not  prolong  this  somber  specula- 
tion, however,  by  picturing  the  unhappy 
results  which  would  ensue  were  the  prin- 
ciple of  decay  admitted  into  other  depart- 
ments of  nature.  If,  for  example,  tho 
magnetism  of  the  earth  were  to  become 
so  feeble  that  the  needle  responded  but 
faintly  to  its  calls,  or  so  eccentric  that  no 
dependence  could  be  placed  upon  its 
movements,  it  is  enough  to  ask  how  com- 
merce would  languish  when  ships  were 
deprived  of  their  trusty  guides  across  tho 
deep.  If  the  electric  force  were  now  so 
superannuated  that  it  C0ul4  not  even  pro- 
duce a  few  flashes  of  mild  sheef  lightning 
such  as  we  are  accustomed  to  witness  on 
a  stimmer's  eve — or  if  its  stormiest  mani- 
festations were  as  delicate  as  the  tremu- 
lous pulses  of  the  Aurora  Borealis  —  who 
can  tell  how  the  earth  would  suffer  from 
the  change  in  her  vegetative  processes 
and  in  a  variety  of  important  phenomena? 
Were  the  cohesive  properties  of  matter 
to  alter,  would  it  not  be  miserable  to 
know  that  iron  was  becoming  brittle  as 
glass,  marble  soft  as  clay  or  putty,  and 
that  ultimately  granite  itself  would  crum- 
ble into  dust?  Or,  perhaps,  the  gravi- 
tating tendencies  of  the  earth  towards  the 
sun  might  be  slackening,  and,  in  that  case, 
provided  the  primitive  impulse  continued 
unabated,  our  planet  would  recede  in 
space,  and  travel  round  its  primary  in  a 
larger  and  drearier  orbit  than  we  could 
afford  to  pursue. 

This,  however,  or  something  like  this, 
might  have  been  the  appointed  destiny  of 
our  planet.  Doomed  to  decay,  like  the 
beings  by  whom  it  is  inhabited,  all  its 
great  agencies  might  now  be  suffering 
from  the  infirmities  of  senescence.  Why 
they  are  not  so  we  can  not  comprehend. 
To  keep  them  in  ceaseless  activity — for  it 
must  be  remembered  that  they  are  "  per- 
petual motions" — implies  an  inexhaustible 
stock  of  energy  which  none  but  a  power 
that  is  truly  divine  could  supply.  If  some 
of  them,  at  least,  had  flagged  in  their 
labors — if,  after  imdergoing  the  drudg- 
eries of  innumerable  years,  they  had 
grown  tired  of  their  tasks  —  what  oould 
we  have  expected  but  that  tho  machinerj 
of  Nature  should  break  down,  and  all  her 
phenomena  fall  into  iiTeparable  confusion? 
but  it  is  not  so.  Ransack  the  whole 
creation,  and  not  a  single  symptom  of  un- 
questionable decay,  not  a  sin^e  token  of 
absolute  death,  can  be   detected.    Hhe 
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**  greater  light''  still  sparkles  in  the  fir- 
mament with  *' tlnsaffermg  splendor,'*  for, 
fortunately — 

^*  It  is  no  tuik  for  suns  to  shine.*' 

The  atmosphere  has  not  become  turbid 
with  the  fumes-  it  constantly  receives,  nor 
fetid  with  the  noisome  effluvia  which  are 
emptied  into  it  incessantly,  as  if  it  were  a 
huge  cesspool.  Far  above  our  heads  the 
clouds  are  continually  conveying  the  rich 
moisture  from  the  sea,  ana  dropping  it 
upon  the  needy  land.  Yet  these  neets  of 
vapor  have  not  lessened  in  number,  nor 
have  the  showers  they  discharged  been 
reduced  in  quantity.  The  soil  has  not 
deteriorated  in  its  produce,  still  less  has 
it  sullenly  refused  to  yield  its  fruits. 
Thousands  of  crops  have  been  extracted 
from  its  bosom,  millions  of  men  have  fed 
on  its  com,  myriads  of  animals  have  &t- 
tened  on  its  herbage.  Forests,  with  tons 
of  timber  in  many  of  its  trees,  and  green 
leaves  countless  as  the  sands  on  the  snore, 
have  risen  and  fallen,  and  yet  the  ground 
has  gone  to  its  work  as  gladly  as  if  the 
toil  of  rearing  oaks  or  banyans  were  no- 
thing but  simple  play.  Fire  bums  as 
cheerfully  as  ever,  and  the  mean  tempera- 
ture of  the  earth  continues  precisely  the 
same,  for  aught  we  know,  as  it  was  at  the 
commencement  of  the  human  era.  The 
winds  never  forget  to  blow,  and  the 
waves  are  rarely  at  rest.  Nor  has  man 
yet  yielded  to  his  forefathers  in  point  of 


stature,  or  fidlen  below  them  in  point  of 
strength ;  his  imagination  is  still  as  bril- 
liant as  theirs,  and  his  intelleot  not  less 
searching  and  profound. 

Yet  the  Psalmist  tells  us,  in  a  fine  figure, 
that,  compared  with  the  eternity  of  God, 
the  whole  universe  shall  wax  old  like  a 
garment)  and  like  a  vesture  shall  it  be 
changed.  And  the  Apostle  Peter  de- 
clares *^  that  the  heavens  (the  atmosphere) 
shall  pass  away  with  a  ereat  noise,  and  the 
elements  shall  melt  with  fervent  heat,  and 
the  earth  also,  and  the  works  that  are 
therein  (thereon)  shall  be  burnt  up." 
What  this  transformation  may  be,  no  one 
can  confidently  predict ;  but  that  it  will 
be  preceded  by  a  season  of  phydcal  de- 
crepitude and  disorganization  we  have  no 
rignt  to  assume.  At  the  beck  of  the 
Creator,  those  mighty  ministers  of  his 
will  which  now  keep  the  world  in  action, 
will  fulfill  the  task  which  may  then  be 
assigned  them,  and  when  the  fires  of 
purmcation  have  swept  over  its  surface, 
and  the  memorials  of  man's  art  and  man's 
iniquity  have  alike  been  destroyed  in  that 
avenging  fiame,  the  earth  shall  come 
forth,  not  consumed,  but  simply  changed 
—  not  re-placed,  but  re-modeled  —  not 
groaning  in  bondage  because  of  the 
curse,  but  rejoicing  in  its  primal  freedom 
— not  with  the  guilty  drapery  of  human 
depravity  still  clinging  to  its  form,  but 
clothed  in  the  beautiful  garments  of 
righteousness  and  of  peace. 


from    Blftokwood*!    Mftfailne. 
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Admiral  James  Hope  received  his 
commission  as  Commander-in-Chief  in  the 
East-Indies  and  China  when  his  predeces- 
sor had  completed  his  period  of  service. 
Nothing  could  have  been  more  decorous. 
He  left  England  by  the  overland  mail  in 
March,  1859,  and,  on  arriving  at  Singa- 
pore, found  Admiral  Sir  Michael  Seymour 
awaiting  his  arrival  there,  in  order  that  he 
might  take  his  passage  home  in  the  next 
mail-boat.  Here  those  two  officers  met, 
the  one  with  the  acquired  knowledge  of 
VOL.  XLIX.— No.  8 


three  years'  command  in  those  remote 
seas,  and  thoroughly  conversant  with  Chi- 
nese tactics,  military,  naval,  or  diplomatic ; 
the  other,  though  well  known  as  an  officer 
of  great  ability  and  unflinching  firmness, 
stillperfectly  ignorant  of  the  nature  of  the 
countrv  and  people  with  whom  he  had  to 
deal,  the  constituent  parts  of  his  force,  its 
adequacy  or  otherwise  for  the  task  as- 
signed it,  and  the  amount  of  moral  or 
physical  support  he  was  likely  to  get  from 
our  fond  and  faithful  allies,  the  JPrench 
25 
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Admiral  Hope,  upon  all  these  points,  must 
have  looked  to  Admiral  Seymour  for  in- 
formation. 

Yet,  strange  to  say,  within  a  few  hours 
— it  appears  to  us,  only  forty-eight  hours 
—  after  Admiral  Hope  arrives  in  Singa- 
pore, Admiral  Seymour  is  steaming  home 
in  a  Peninsular  and  Oriental  boat. 

By  the  treaty  of  Tientsin,  ratifications 
were  to  be  excnanged  in  Pekin  by  June 
twenty-sixth.  On  or  about  the  eleventh 
June,  1859,  Admiral  Hope  and  his  squad- 
ron sailed  from  Shanghai  for  the  Gulf  of 
Pechili ;  and  the  Sha-liu-tien,  or  Wide- 
spreading  Sand  Islands,  fifteen  miles  ofi^ 
the  entrance  of  the  Peiho  river,  was  given 
as  the  general  rendezvous. 

Mr.  Bruce  and  Monsieur  Bourbollon 
8aile<l  four  days  afterwards  for  the  same 
destination  ;  they  had  found  the  Commis- 
sioners Kweiliang  and  Hwashana  merely 
^^  armed  with  pretexts  to  detain  them,  and 
prevent  their  visit  to  the  Peiho ;"  and 
from  all  they  had  learned  at  Shanghai, 
there  could  be  no  doubt  that  every  obsta- 
cle awaited  the  diplomatists  as  well  as  ex- 
ecutives of  Europe,  in  their  forthcoming 
visit  to  Pekin. 

Yet  we  can  not  see  that  either  Mr. 
Bruce  or  Admiral  Hope  would  have  been 
justified  in  any  misgivings  as  to  the  issue 
of  measures  that  might  be  deemed  neces- 
sary to  enforce  their  Treaty  rights ;  and 
had  it  been  possible  for  them  at  this  junc- 
ture to  have  telegraphed  the  state  of  af- 
fairs to  either  Downing  Street  or  White- 
hall, we  solemnly  believe  that  the  Minis- 
try would  have  said :  Proceed  to  Tientsin 
— these  impediments  have  been  anticipat- 
ed ;  a  treaty  wrung  by  force  of  arms  from 
an  Eastern  despot  can  not  be  expected  to 
be  ratified  without  some  demur —  and  as 
no  one,  we  believe,  had  taken  the  trouble 
to  ascertain  the  nature  of  the  new  fortifi- 
cations of  Taku,  it  was  a  very  natural 
inference  that  they  would  not  differ,  to 
any  great  extent,  from  all  the  many  forti- 
fications which  the  British  had  fought  and 
taken  elsewhere  in  China. 

On  June  seventeenth,  H.M.S.  Chesa- 

Siake,  bearing  the  flag  of  Rear- Admiral 
ope,  arrived  at  the  anchorage  under  the 
Sha-liu-tien  Islands,  and  on  that  day  and 
the  next,  his  squadron  assembled  round 
him ;  but  without  wmting  for  all  to  arrive, 
the  Admiral  embarked  on  the  seven- 
teenth on  board  a  gun-boat,  the  Plover, 
and  escorted  by  the  Starling,  proceeded 
mrer  the  bar  of  the  Peiho  river,  to  inform 


the  authorities  of  the  anticipated  arrival 
of  the  Plenipotentiaries,  and  to  ascertsdn 
what  obstructions,  if  any,  existed  at  Taku. 
Admiral  Hope  found  a  number  of  earth- 
works standing  upon  the  site  of  the  old 
forts  destroyed  in  1858,  and  the  river  was 
rendered  quite  impassable  by  a  triple 
series  of  booms  and  stakes.  The  fortifica- 
tions seemed  well  constructed,  singularly 
neat  and  finished  in  outline  for  Chinese 
earth-works;  but  there  were  few  guns 
seen ;  most  of  the  embrasures  looked  as 
if  filled  up  with  matting ;  and  for  the  first 
time  at  a  military  post  m  China,  there  was 
a  total  absence  of  all  display,  and  no  tents 
or  flags  were  seen  to  denote  a  strong  gar- 
rison within  the  works.  The  officer  who 
was  sent  on  shore  with  the  Admiral's  com- 
munication was  refused  permission  to  go 
&rther  than  the  beach,  and  the  men  who 
met  him  said,  that  they  were  militiamen 
in  charge  of  the  earth-works ;  that  th^ 
booms  and  stakes  were  placed  as  a  pre- 
caution against  rebels  or  pirates ;  that  the 
ambassadors  ought  to  go  to  another  river 
ten  miles  fuither  north,  which  was  the 
true  Peiho  river ;  and  concluded  by  assur- 
ing the  English  officer  that  they  acted 
upon  their  own  responsibility  in  all  they 
said  and  did,  as  no  high  officers  were  at 
hand.  Some  expostulations  which  were, 
offered  against  the  existence  of  the  bar- 
riers in  the  river,  as  obstacles  to  the  Am- 
bassador's friendly  visit  to  Tientsin,  were 
received  in  good  part,  and  they  promised 
within  forty-eight  hours  to  set  about  re- 
moving them.  Such  was  the  result  of  the 
Admiral's  first  reconnaissance,  and  de- 
cidedly there  was  nothing  seen  to  excite 
alarm,  or  awaken  suspicion  of  the  admira- 
ble ambuscade  which  he  was  being  drawn 
into.  In  fact,  an  examination  of  one  face 
of  well-masked  earth-works  must  always 
lead  to  a  very  erroneous  estimate  of  their 
strength  —  Sebastopol,  to  wit.  The  only 
way  m  which  true  information  could  have 
been  gleaned  was  by  keeping  an  intelli- 
gent officer  in  the  Gulf  of  Pechili,  and 
letting  him  watch  the  Peiho  river  subse- 
quent to  the  cessation  of  hostilities  in 
1858  ;  but  that  was  a  duty  for  which 
Admiral  Hope  can  in  no  way  be  held  re- 
sponsible. 

We  will,  however,  proceed  to  describe 
the  scene  of  the  commg  battle,  and  give 
that  information  of  which  Admiral  Hope 
ought  to  have  been  put  in  possession. 

The  Peiho,  or  North  river,  has  its  source 
in  the  highlands  of  Manchouria,  atno  verj 
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great  distance  from  Pekin,  and  passes 
within  twelve  miles  of  that  capital.  The 
velocity  of  the  stream,  arising  more  from 
the  altitude  of  its  source  than  from  its 
volume,  has  scoured  out  a  narrow  tortuous 
channel,  to  the  south-east,  through  the 
deep  alluvial  plain  of  Pechili,  and  cut  into 
the  stratum  of  stiff  day  beneath  it.  As 
the  stream  approaches  the  sea,  it  flows  for 
the  last  live  miles  through  a  plain,  which 
is  little,  if  at  all,  above  the  level  of  hi^h 
water  of  spring-tides ;  the  consequence  is, 
that  instead  of  cutting  a  channel  for  itself 
fairly  out  into  the  Gulf  of  Pechili,  the 
force  of  the  current  becomes  very  modi 
weakened  by  being  able  to  inundate  the 
adjoining  banks  whenever  there  is  a  freshet 
in  the  river,  and  the  waters  discharge 
themselves  over  a  great  bank,  known  as 
"  the  Bar."  This  bar,  of  hard  tenacious 
clay,  extends  in  a  great  curve  out  to  sea- 
ward, of  which  the  arc  is  fully  six  miles, 
and  the  distance  at  low  water,  from  a 
depth  of  ten  feet  water  within  it,  is  nearly 
four  geographical  miles.  Over  this  bar, 
at  high  tide,  a  channel  exists,  in  which 
there  is  eleven  feet  of  water ;  but  at  low 
water  there  is  only  twenty-four  inches  in 
most  places,  and  extensive  dry  mud-banks 
on  either  hand. 

Immediately  within  the  bar  there  is  an- 
chorage for  small  vessels  and  gun-boats, 
where  they  can  float  at  low  water ;  but 
they  are  then  only  two  thousand  yards 
from  the  fortifications,  and  necessarily 
under  fire  from  heavy  guns  and  mortars ; 
whilst  vessels  outside  the  bar  can  neither 
aid  them,  nor  touch  the  fortifications; 
and  with  all  the  marvelous  qualities  im- 

Euted  to  Armstrong's  guns,  we  do  not 
elieve  that  they  will,  by  a  horizontal  fire 
from  without  the  bar,  do  much  damage  to 
mud-forts. 

Within  the  bar,  the  channel  of  the 
Peiho  winds  upward  for  a  mile  between 
precipitous  banks  of  mud,  which  are 
treacherously  covered  at  high  tide,  and 
render  the  navigation  at  that  time  very 
hazardous.  The  seaman  then  finds  him- 
self between  two  reed-covered  banks 
which  constitute  the  real  sides  of  the 
Peiho  river,  and  at  the  same  time  he  is 
surrounded  on  every  side  by  earth-works, 
which,  from  the  peculiar  configuration  of 
this  last  reach  of  the  Peiho,  face  aiid  flank 
him  on  every  side.  These  fortifications 
stand  either  upon  natural  or  ai*tificial  ele- 
vations of  some  ten  or  twelve  feet  general 
altitude,  and  even  at  high  water  look 


down  upon  a  vessel  in  the  channel  —  an 
advantage  which  becomes  all  tlie  more 
serious  when  the  tide  has  &llen,  as  it  does 
fall,  some  ten  or  twelve  feet.  The  actual 
channel  of  the  river  is  never  more  than 
three  hundred  feet  wide  until  the  forts 
are  entirely  passed,  and  the  current  runs 
from  two  to  three  miles  per  hour. 

The  lefl-hand  bank,  looking  up  the 
stream,  projects  more  to  seaward  than  the 
right-hand  one,  and  on  it  stood  in  former 
days  three  mounds  of  earth  thirty  feet 
high,  weU  &ced  with  solid  masonry;  a 
double  flight  of  stone  steps  in  the  rear  led 
to  their  summits,  and  within  them  was  a 
hollow  chamber  admirably  adapted  for 
magazines  of  powder.  The  summit  was  a 
level  space  two  hundred  yards  square, 
capable  of  fighting  three  guns  on  each 
flice,  except  in  the  rear,  which  was  per- 
fectly open.  Upon  these  cavaliers  men 
and  guns  looked  down  at  all  times  of 
tide  upon  the  channel  of  the  river,  and 
fought  in  comparative  security  from  any 
thing  like  horizontal  fire.  Kound  these 
cavaliers  heavy  mud-batteries  were  con- 
structed, of  twenty-two  feet  vertical  bight, 
so  as  to  screen  their  basements  from  any 
thing  like  a  breaching  fire.  These  bat^ 
teries  had  guns  perfectly  casemated,  and 
were  connected  into  one  great  work  by  a 
series  of  curtains,  pierced,  like  the  bas-' 
tions,  for  casemated  guns,  and  covered  by 
flanking  fire,  and  wet  as  well  as  dry 
ditches.  This  Grand  Battery  was  pierced 
for  fifty  guns,  and  with  the  exception  of 
those  on  the  cavaliers^  every  embrasure 
was  fitted  with  an  excellent  mantlet. 
Above  and  below  the  grand  work,  though 
probably  connected  with  it  by  a  covered- 
way,  were  two  waspish-looking  flanking 
forts.  Each  had  a  cavalier  /  and  the  one 
to  seaward  was  excellently  constructed, 
and  looked  like  a  three-tier  earthem  bat- 
tery. On  the  right-hand  bank  stood  an- 
other series  of  works,  only  inferior  in  im- 
portance to  those  on  the  opposite  side, 
and  finished  with  equal  care.  The  right- 
hand  works  almost  raked  any  vessels  ad- 
vancmgbeyond  the  seaward  angle  of  the 
GrandFort. 

Apart  from  these  fortifications,  three 
barners  had  been  constructed  where  the 
channel  was  narrowest,  and  admirably  cal- 
culated to  detain  vessds  immediately 
under  the  fire  of  the  works.  Hitherto, 
however,  in  Chinese  warfare,  it  had  inva- 
riably been  observed  that,  fldthongh  they 
constructed    maauve    fortifications,    and 
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placed  ingenious  impediments    in    their  noonce  his  arrival,  and  requested  to  be 

rivers,  the  guns'  crews  would  not  stand  allowed  to  pass  through  the  barriers  at 

to  their  guns  at  close  action,  and   that  Taku  to  Tientsin,  he  was  simply  told  to 

they  did  not  understand  the  art  of  con-  go  elsewhere ;  and  the  barriers  were  ob- 

centrating  their  guns  upon  the  point  at  stinately  kept  closed,  whilst  the  apparently 

which  our  vessels  were  checked  by  booms  stolid  militiamen  declared  they  did  so  on 

or  rafts,  and,  consequently,  it  was  always  their  own  responsibility, 
easy  to  outflank  or  turn  their  works  in       What  was  Mr.  Bruce  to  do  under  such 

any  way  we  thought  proper.  circumstances  ?      There    were    but    two 

During  the  eighteenth  and  nineteenth  measures  open  to  him — the  one  was  to 
June,  the  squadron  moved  from  the  Sha-  remove  the  barriers  placed,  as  they  de- 
liu-tien  Islands  to  the  anchorage  immedi-  clared,  by  loccU  authorities,  without  the 
ately  off  the  bar  of  the  Peiho  river,  the  cognizance  of  the  Imperial  Government, 
smaller  vessels  passing  within  it  for  securi-  and  proceed  to  Tientsin,  where  a  high 
ty  against  the  seas  and  winds  of  the  Gulf  officer  was  always  resident ;  the  other 
of  Pechili ;  and  on  the  latter  day  the  Eng-  course  was  to  go  to  some  place  mentioned 
lish  and  French  JViinisters  arrived  m  by  these  pretended  militiamen,  as  one 
H.M.S.  Magicienne,  and  H.I  M.  corvette  likely  to  lead  the  Minister  to  Pekin. 
Duchayla.  The  advent  of  this  forei^  Mr.  Bruce  very  naturally,  and  very 
force,  and  their  passage  of  the  bar,  did  wisely,  as  the  issue  proves  in  the  Amen- 
not  excite  the  slightest  notice,  or  ap-  can's  case,*  determined  to  go  to  Tientsin ; 
pear  to  give  any  alarm  to  the  Chinese,  and  as  he  could  not  reach  it  except 
All  was  as  quiet  and  sleepy  as  the  most  through  the  barriers,  and  past  the  forts 
fastidious  admirer  of  Chinese  scenery  which  watched  them,  he  and  M.  Bour- 
raight  desire.  The  great  broad  plain  of  bollon,  on  the  twenty-first  of  June,  after 
Pechili  spread  away  to  the  north  and  recapitulating  their  reasons,  tell  Admiral 
south;  the  upward  portion  of  the  river  Hope  that  they  "Aa»6  therefore  resolved 
could  be  traced  (until  lost  in  mirage)  by  to  place  the  matter  in  your  handsy  and  to 
,the  masts  of  the  countless  trading-junks  request  you  to  take  any  measures  you 
which  annually  arrive  at  Tientsin  from  all  may  deem  expedient  for  clearing  away 
parts  of  China.  The  long  and  straggling  the  obstructions  in  the  river^  so  as  to 
village  of  Taku  was  hid  by  the  mound-like  aUow  us  to  proceed  at  once  to  Tientsin^ 
outline  of  the  southern  forts,  except  the  This  is  plain  and  straightforward  Ian- 
Little  Temple,  from  which,  in  1858,  the  guage  —  a  simple  request;  and  with  its 
Governor-General  of  Pechili,  one  Tan,  had  policy  the  Admiral  very  rightly  must  have 
made  an  ignominious  flight  before  our  felt  he  had  nothing  to  do.  He  was  called 
dashing  little  gun-boats  Banterer,  Leven,  upon  to  open  the  road  to  Tientsin ;  he 
and  Opossum.  Its  quaint  turned-up  roof,  had  around  him  such  a  force  as  his  mas- 
vnih  its  cockcy  little  air,  was  the  only  ters  at  home  considered  ample  for  any 
thing,  inanimate  or  animate,  that  gave  the  emergency ;  it  was  his  duty  to  endeavor 
"^lightest  sign  of  defiance  to  the  ^^  red-  to  carry  out  the  task  assigned  him. 
haired  barbarians."  Admiral  Hope  at  once  wrote  a  formal 

Mr.  Bruce,  it  is  thus  shown,  arrived  at  note  to  the  authorities,  informing  them 

the  entrance  of  the  Peiho  river  exactly  six  that,  should  the  obstructions  in  the  river 

flays  before  the  expiration  of  the  period  not  be  removed  by  the  evening  of  the 

for  the  ratification  of  the  Treaty  at  Pekin ;  twenty-fourth  June,  so  as  to  allow  the 

and  in  that  land  of  ceremony  and  etiquette  Allied  Ministers  to  proceed  to  Tientsin, 

Mr.  Bruce  well  knew  that  if  our  Envoy  as  they  indubitably  had  a  right  to  do  un. 

did  not  make  a  strenuous  effort  to  fulfill  der  the  sign-manual  of  the  Emperor,  he 

his  engagement,  and  appear  at  Tientsin  or  

Pekin  within  the  stipulated  date,  the  war- 
party,  which  had  done,  and  was  doing,  „*  The  American  Minister,  after  the  i^^lse  of 
11  •  •*  ^^««  4.^  «.,i^««lu.  ♦u«  ♦^««4.:«„  ^  Taku,  adopted  the  second  course;  his  tnampbal 
all  m  Its  power  to  subvert  the  treaties  of  entry  into  Pekin  in  a  cart,  his  dUe  oonflnement 
1868,  would  immediately  magmtjr  the  whilst  there,  the  attempt  to  make  him  wowhip  the 
breach  of  contract  into  a  premeditated  Emperor,  the  insult  of  ordering  him  back  to  the  lea- 
slicht  to  the  Emperor,  and  an  indignity  to  »liore  for  a  worthless  ratiacatwn,  and  the  entire 

the  Court  of  one  whom  five  hundred  mil-  J^J^^^  '>i^}'^  readjustment  of  the  tariff  bdog  re- 
,.  '»-'""*«  fcrred  back  to  a  subordinate  at  Shanghai,  m  eon- 
lions  of  souls  actually  worship.  When  elusive  proof  of  what  we  should  bi^  gaiaed  1^ 
Mr.  Bruce,   therefore,  hastened    to   an-  adopting  such  a  course. 
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Admiral  Hope,  should  proceed  to  dear 
the  road.  The  force  at  Admiral  Hope's 
disposal  was  as  follows :  Oatside  the  bar, 
and  incapable  of  crossing  it,  Chesapeake, 
Captain  G.  Willes ;  Magicienne,  Captain 
N.  Vansittart ;  Highflyer,  Captain  C.  F. 
Shad  well ;  Cruiser,  Commander  J.  Bythe- 
sea;  Fury,  Commander  Commerell;  As- 
sistance, Commander  W.  A.  Heath ;  and 
Hesper,  (store-ship,)  Master-commander 
Jabez  Loane;  the  French  corvette  Du- 
chayla.  Commander  Tricault ;  and  tender 
Nosogary. 

Vessels  capable  of  crossing  the  bar  and 
engaging  the  forts : 


Gana. 

1.  Nimrod,        6 

2.  Cormorant,  6 

3.  Lee,  2 

4.  Opossum,     2 
6.  Haughty,      2 

6.  Forester,       2 

7.  Banterer,      2 

8.  Starling,       2 

9.  Plover,         2 

10.  Janus,  2 

11.  Kestrel,        2 


HowltxefB.     GomnMDdfln. 

0  R.  S.  Wynniatt 

0  A.  Wodehouse. 

2  Lieut  W.  H.  Jones. 

2  C.  J.  Balfour. 

2  G.  D.  Broad. 

2  A.  F.  Innes. 

2  J.  Jenkins. 

2  J.  Whitshed. 

2  Hector  Rason. 

2  H.  P.  Knevit 

2  J.  D.  Bevan. 


30  g.  18  howit,  and  a  combined 
rocket-battery  of  twenty-two  12  and  24  pound- 
ers. The  total  crews  of  these  gun -vessels 
amounted  to  ahout  five  hundred  officers  and 


men. 


A  gale  of  wind  and  heavy  rdn  pre- 
vented much  being  done  on  the  twenty- 
second,  but  by  the  night  of  the  twenty- 
third  all  the  vessels  capable  of  crossing 
the  bar  were  assembled  within  it;  and 
early  on  the  twenty-fourth  Jnne,  the  ma- 
rines from  Canton,  under  Colonel  Lemon, 
as  well  as  those  of  the  larger  vessels,  and 
the  armed  boats  and  small-arm-men,  were 
assembled  on  board  certain  junks  placed 
on  the  bar  to  receive  them.  This  force, 
seven  hundred  strong,  was  intended  as  an 
assaulting  party,  under  Colonel  Lemon 
and  Commanders  Commerell  and  Heath. 
The  Admiral,  moreover,  placed  the  Coro- 
mandel  and  Nosogary  as  hospitals,  as  fiu* 
out  of  range  as  it  was  possible  to  anchor 
them. 

The  delight  of  the  gallant  little  force 
under  Admiral  Hope  was  very  great  when 
the  sun  set  on  the  twenty-fourth  June, 
and  no  letter  in  reply  to  his  communica- 
tion of  the  twenty-second  had  been  re- 
ceived. It  augured  well  for  resistance, 
and  all  felt  assured  of  a  figlit  and  victory. 
There  was  not  a  single  misgiving  as  to 


the  result  of  a  combat ;  and  if  any  was 
expressed,  it  was  a  fear  that  all  they 
would  have  to  do,  would  be  to  pull  up 
the  stakes  instead  of  the  Chinamen  doing 
it  themselves.  As  yet,  nothing  had  oc- 
curred to  excite  the  Admiral's  suspicions 
of  the  nature  of  the  opposition  to  be  en- 
countered, although  he  had,  ever  since 
the  day  of  his  arrival,  especially  deputed 
Commander  John  Bythesea  and  Lieute- 
nant W,  H,  Jones  in  the  Lee,  to  narrowly 
watch  the  forts  and  river,  to  see  if  any 
thing  like  an  increase  of  garrison,  or  the 
nature  of  the  armament,  could  be  detected. 
But  in  order  that  a  charge  of  want  of  pre- 
paration for  battle  might  not  hereafter  be 
imputed  to  him,  the  gallant  chief  made 
every  arrangement  for  taking  up  positions 
exactly  as  he  would  have  done  had  he 
been  at  war,  instead  of  at  peace,  with 
China.  The  first  thing  to  be  done  was 
to  see  whether  the.sti3:es  or  rafbs  could 
be  destoyed  in  the  night  by  boats.  Ac- 
cordingly, when  it  was  quite  dark,  three 
boats^  crews,  under  Lieutenant  Wilson, 
Mr.  Egerton,  (mate,)  and  Mr.  Hartland, 
(boatswain,)  commanded  by  Captain  Wil- 
les, started  to  make  the  attempt.  Anx- 
iously were  they  watched  for.  At  last 
two  loud  explosions,  the  flash  and  report 
of  a  gun  or  two  from  the  forts,  the  return 
of  the  boats,  and  the  cheers  of  the  excited 
crews  of  the  gun-boats,  told  the  joy  with 
which  was  hiuled  the  double  act  of  hostil- 
ity—  a  pledge  for  the  morrow's  fight. 
Captain  Willes  brought  back  full  informa- 
tion of  the  stubborn  nature  of  the  obsta- 
cles opposed  to  the  flotilla,  and  that  it 
was  impossible  to  make  a  dash  up  the 
stream  to  take  the  works  in  reverse. 

The  barriers  were  three  in  number. 
The  first  extended  across  the  channel,  at 
an  elbow  where  the  curvature  of  the  mud- 
bands,  and  direction  of  tide,  placed  vessels 
ascending  the  stream  stem  on,  or  in  a  rak- 
ing position  to  the  face  of  the  Grand  Bat- 
terv.  It  consisted  of  a  single  row  of  iron 
stales,  nine  inches  in  girth,  and  with  a 
tripod  base,  so  as  to  preserve  an  upright 
position  in  spite  of  the  velocity  of  the 
stream.  The  top  of  each  stake  was  point- 
ed, as  well  as  a  sharp  spur  which  struck 
out  from  its  side,  and  at  high  water  these 
dancerous  piles  were  hidden  beneath  the 
surmce  of  the  river.  This  barrier  was  fite 
hundred  and  fifty  yards  distant  from  the 
center  of  the  Grand  Battery  on  the  left^ 
and  nine  hundred  yards  from  the  forts  on 
the  right  hand* 
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The  second  barrier  was  placed  four 
hundred  and  fifty  yards  above  the  iron 
piles,  and  immediately  abreast  the  center 
of  the  fortifications.  It  consi^ed  of  one 
eight-inch  hemp  and  two  heavy  chain- 
cables,  placed  across  the  stream,  at  a 
distance  of  twelve  feet  from  each  other: 
they  were  hove  as  taut  as  possible,  and 
supported  by  large  spars  placed  trans- 
versely at  every  thirty  feet;  each  spar 
was  carefully  moored  both  up  and  down 
stream. 

The  third  barrier  consisted  of  two  mas- 
sive rafts  of  rough  timber,  lashed  and 
cross-lashed  in  all  directions  with  rope 
and  chain,  and  admirably  moored  a  few 
feet  above  one  another,  so  as  to  leave  a 
letter  S  opening,  above  which  were  more 
iron  stakes,  so  placed  as  to  impede  any 
gun-boats  dashiuff  through  the  opening, 
supposing  all  other  obstacles  overcome. 
The  ingenuity  of  the  arrangement  here 
was  most  perfect.  The  force  of  the  cur- 
rent would  only  allow  the  passage  at  this 
point  to  be  effected  at  top  of  high  water ; 
at  that  time  the  iron  piles  were  covered 
with  water,  and  their  position  being  un- 
known, the  chances  were  all  in  favor  of  a 
vessel  becoming  impaled  upon  them. 

Captain  Willes  passed  through  the  in- 
terstices between  the  iron  stakes  in  his 
boats,  and  leaving  two  of  them  to  secure 
the  explosion  cyhnders  under  the  cables, 
he  and  Lieutenant  Wilson  pushed  on  to 
the  third  barrier,  or  rafts.  They  crawled 
over  it,  and  although  they  could  see  the 
sentries  walking  up  and  down  at  either 
end,  and  they  must  have  been  seen  by  the 
garrison  at  the  forts,  which  towered  above 
them  at  the  short  distance  of  one  hundred 
and  fifty  yards  upon  the  right  and  left, 
neither  party  molested  the  other.  Satis- 
fied of  the  solid  nature  of  the  obstacle, 
and  that  a  mere  gun-boat  pressing  against 
it  would  never  force  away  all  the  anchors 
or  cables  with  which  it  was  secured,  Cap- 
tain Willes  returned  to  the  second  barrier, 
and  exploded  his  charges,  occasioning  a 
breach  apparently  wide  enough  for  a  ves- 
sel to  pass ;  but  a  carefully-directed  fire 
from  a  gun  or  two  in  the  forts  warned 
him  to  desist.  There  was,  however,  no 
general  alarm  on  shore,  and  the  works  did 
not,  as  might  have  been  expected,  open  a 
general  fire,  or  develop  their  formidable 
character. 

It  was  evident  that  Admirable  Hope 
had  now  but  one  resource  left,  namely, 
an  attack  upon  the  enemy's  front ;  a  flank 


attack  was  impossible ;  for  it  would  have 
been  simple  folly  to  have  landed  seven 
hundred  marines  and  sailors  outside  the 
bar,  cither  to  the  northward  or  south- 
ward of  Taku ;  the  force  was  far  too 
small  to  risk  such  a  maneuver.  The 
Commander-in-Ghief^s  plan  was  simple  and 
judicious.  He  had  eleven  gun-vessels ;  nine 
of  them  were  to  anchor  close  to  the  first 
barrier,  as  nearly  abreast  as  possible  with- 
out masking  each  other's  guns.  Captain 
Willes  in  the  Opossum  was  to  secure 
tackles  to  one  of  the  iron  piles,  ready  to 
pull  it  up  when  ordered,  and  then,  under 
cover  ot  the  anchored  gun-vessels,  the 
Admiral  and  Flag-Captain  in  the  Plover 
and  Opossum  were  to  pass  on  to  the  de- 
struction of  the  second  and  third  barriers. 
Whilst  the  Admiral  thus  carefully  made 
his  plans  to  meet  a  strong  resistance,  few 
in  the  squadron  thought  of  any  thing  but 
the  fun  and  excitement  of  the  coming  day : 
many  a  witty  anticipation  was  expressed 
as  to  promotion  for  another  bloodless 
Chinese  victory,  mingled  with  jokes  at 
the  foolish  obstinacy  of  John  Chinaman. 
Daylight  came ;  the  forts  were  deceitfully 
calm ;  some  thought  an  embrasure  or  two 
had  been  added  during  the  night,  but  it 
was  only  certain  that  tne  second  bamer, 
where  it  had  been  broken  during  the 
night  by  Captain  Willes,  was  again  tho- 
roughly repaired.  Every  thing  had  the 
appearance  of  simple  obstinacy.  With 
cock-crow  all  was  activity  in  the  squadron ; 
at  half>past  three  in  the  morning,  a  choros 
of  boatswains'  mates'  whistles  had  sent  all 
hands  to  their  breakfasts,  and  by  four 
o'clock  the  vessels  commenced  to  drop  up 
into  their  assigned  positions.  The  flooa- 
tide  was  running  strong,  a  muddy  turbid 
stream  flowing  up  a  tortuous  gutter; 
gradually  that  gutter  filled,  and  the 
waters,  rufilcd  by  a  fresh  breeze,  spread 
on  either  hand  over  the  mud-banks,  and 
eventually  washed  the  border  of  the  reed- 
covered  plain,  and  touched  the  basements 
of  the  huge  masses  of  earth  which  oon- 
stituted  the  forts  of  Taku.  Those  lay 
silent  and  lifeless,  except  where  at  the 
fla^-staff  of  one  waved  two  black  bannerai 
ommously  emblematic  of  the  bloody  day 
they  were  about  to  witness. 

The  Admiral  commenced  to  move  his 
squadron  into  action  thus  early,  anticipat- 
ing that  by  the  time  the  flood-tide  nad 
ceased  running,  every  vessel  would  hsv« 
reached  her  position,  the  distance  in^  no 
case  being  more  than  a  mile;  bat  tli6 
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narrowness  of  the  channel,  the  strength 
of  the  breeze,  and  force  of  current,  occa- 
sioned great  delay  by  forcing  first  one 
gun-boat  and  then  another  ashore  on  the 
mud-banks;  added  to  which,  the  great 
length  of  the  Nimrod  and  Cormorant 
caused  them,  when  canting  or  swinging 
across  the  channel,  almost  to  block  it  up. 
The  consequence  was,  that  the  squadron 
was  not  ready  for  action  at  11.30  a.m.,  or 
high  water.  Prior  to  high  water  it  would 
have  been  folly  to  have  commenced  action. 
No  judicious  naval  officer  would  engage 
an  enemy's  works  whilst  a  fiood-tide  was 
sweeping  in  towards  them.  Had  Admiral 
Hope  done  so,  every  disabled  vessel  and 
boat,  as  well  as  every  wounded  man, 
would  have  fallen  into  the  hands  of  the 
Chinese ;  and,  moreover,  the  difficulty  of 
anchoring  by  the  stem  in  gun-boats,  in  so 
strong  a  tideway,  can  only  be  appreciated 
by  seamen,  and  would  have  probably  re- 
sulted in  the  whole  force  falling  aboard 
of  one  another,  and  being  swept  by  the 
tide,  in  one  mass,  under  the  concentrated 
fire  of  all  the  batteries.  By  one  o'clock 
the  ebb-tide  was  running  strong ;  all  the 
vessels  were  by  that  time  in  position,  ex- 
cept the  Banterer  and  Starling,  and  they 
were  hopelessly  aground,  though  in  posi- 
tions which  enabled  them  to  co5perate  to 
some  extent.  The  Admiral  prepared  to 
remove  the  barriers,  and  issued  his  final 
instructions. 

At  2  P.M.  the  Admiral,  whose  flag  was 
flying  on  board  the  Plover,  signalized  to 
the  Opossum  to  remove  the  iron  pile  to 
which  she  was  secured,  and  thus  to  make 
a  passage  through  the  first  barrier.  This 
the  Opossum's  officers  and  men,  by  means 
of  tackles  and  steam-power,  succeeded  in 
accomplishing  in  thnty  minutes.  The 
Commander-in-Chief  now  led  up  to  the 
second  barrier,  followed  closely  by  the 
Flag-Captain  in  the  Opossum.  These  were 
moments  of  intense  excitement  for  those 
on  the  covering  flotilla,  as  well  as  for  the 
impatient  assaulting  party  anchored  on  the 
bar  of  the  river.  Every  eye  was  directed 
upon  the  batteries  under  which  the  gal- 
lant Rason  was  bearing  the  flag  of  his 
chief.  The  oil-repeated  question  of  "I 
wonder  whether  the  rascals  will  fight  I" 
was  about  to  be  answered  ;  and  that  mo- 
ment of  eager  expectation,  which  all  men 
feel  before  they  join  in  combat,  made 
every  heart  beat  quick,  and  silenced  every 
tongue.  As  the  stern  of  the  Plover  touch- 
ed the  barriers,  a  single  gun  served  as  a 


signal  to  all  the  works,  and  in  a  minute  a 
concentrated  fire  of  forty  heavy  pieces 
opened  upon  the  little  crafl.  In  the 
words  of  the  seamen,  '^  it  seemed  as  if  the 
vessels  had  struck  an  infernal  machine." 
The  Plover  and  Opossum  were  wreathed 
in  fire  and  smoke,  above  which  the  red 
flag  of  the  gallant  leader  waved  defiantly. 

A  rush  and  stamp  of  men  to  their  quar- 
ters sounded  throtigh  the  flotilla,  and  as 
the  Admiral  threw  out  the  signal,  "JSh- 
gage  the  enemy ^^^  with  the  red  pendant  un- 
der, indicating  as  "  dose  as  possible^^^  the 
cheers  of  the  delighted  ships'  companies 
mingled  with  the  roar  of  that  first  hearty 
broadside.  All  day  long,  through  that 
stem  fight,  that  signal,  simple  yet  signifi- 
cative, flew  from  the  mast-head  of  the 
heroic  Admiral.  Never  was  the  need 
greater  that  every  man  should  do  his 
duty,  and  nobly  they  responded  to  the 
appeal.  So  well  concentrated  was  the 
enemy's  fire  upon  the  space  between  the 
first  and  second  barriers,  that  the  Plover 
and  Opossum  appeared  to  be  struck  by 
every  shot  directed  at  them.  The  flag- 
ship was  especially  aimed  at.  Withm 
twenty  minutes  both  these  vessels  had  so 
many  men  killed  and  wounded,  and  were 
so  shattered,  as  to  be  almost  silenced. 
Lieutenant-Commander  Rason,  of  the  Plo- 
ver, was  cut  in  two  by  a  round  shot. 
Captain  M'Kenna,  of  the  first  Royals,  on 
the  Admiral's  staff",  was  killed  early,  and 
the  Admiral  himself  was  grievously  in- 
jured by  a  gun-shot  in  the  thigh.  The 
Lee  and  Haughty,  under  Lieutenant-Com- 
manders W.  H.  Jones  and  6.  Broad,  now 
weighed,  by  signal,  and  advanced  to  the 
support  of  the  Admiral. 

The  shattered  Plover  almost  drifted  out 
of  her  honorable  position,  having  only 
nine  men  left  efficient  out  of  her  original 
crew  of  forty.  The  Admiral,  in  spite  of 
wounds  and  loss  of  blood,  transferred  his 
flag  to  the  Opossum,  and  the  battle  raged 
fnnously  on  either  hand.  A  little  luter 
three  o'clock,  the  Admiral  received  a  se- 
cond wound,  a  round- shot  knocking  away 
some  chain-work  by  which  he  was  support- 
ed in  a  conspicuous  position,  and  the  fall 
breaking  several  of  his  ribs.  The  Opos- 
sum haa  by  this  time  become  so  disabled, 
that  it  was  necessary  to  drop  her  outside 
the  iron  piles  of  the  first  barrier,  where 
both  she  and  the  Plover  received  fresh 
crews  from  the  reserve  force,  and  again 
took  their  share  in  the  fight. 

There  was  now  no  fiedse  impression  upon 
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the  mind  of  any  one,  as  to  the  work  they 
had  in  hand^  or  the  novel  amount  of  re- 
sistance they  had  to  overcome.  Retreat 
was  disgrace,  and  in  all  probability  total 
destruction ;  for  the  bar  would  be  impass- 
able long  before  the  vessels  could  reach  it 
— ^and  who  was  going  to  think  of  retreat 
thus  early  ?  who  wanted  to  be  hooted  at 
by  all  the  world  as  men  who  fled  before  a 
Chinaman?  No,  strip  and  fight  it  out, 
was  the  general  feeling  from  Captain  to 
boy,  and  m  a  frenzy  of  delight  with  their 
chief,  thev  went  into  their  work  like  men, 
who,  if  they  could  not  command  success, 
would  at  any  rate  show  that  they  deserved 
it.  A  pall  of  smoke  hung  over  the  British 
flotilla  and  the  forts  of  Taku;  imder  it 
flashed  sharp  and  vividly  the  red  fire  of 
the  combatants ;  the  roar  of  ereat  guns, 
the  shriek  of  rockets,  and  ratde  of  rifles, 
was  constant.  No  missile  could  fail  to 
reach  its  mark ;  the  dull  thung  of  the  ene- 
my's shot  as  it  passed  through  a  gun- 
boat's side,  the  crash  of  wood- work,  the 
whistle  of  heavy  splinters  of  wood  or  iron, 
the  screams  of  the  wounded,  and  the 
moans  of  the  dying,  mingled  with  the 
shouts  of  the  combatants  and  the  sharp 
decisive  orders  of  the  officers — all  were 
"fighting  their  best!"  And  it  was  a 
dose  hug  indeed,  for  the  advanced  ves- 
sels were  firing  at  one  hundred  and  fifty 
yards'  range,  and  the  maximum  distance 
was  only  eight  hundred  yards.  Every 
officer  and  man  rejoiced  in  this  fact ;  for 
forgetful  of  the  enormous  thickness  of  the 
parapets  opposed  to  them,  our  gallant 
sailors  fancied  that  all  was  in  favor  of  a 
race  who  had  never  been  excelled  in  a 
stanch  fight  at  close  quarters.  The  Lee 
and  Haughty  were  now  suffering  much  ; 
the  fire  of  the  forts  had  been  most  deadly, 
and  was  in  every  respect  as  accurate  as 
ours.  The  Admiral  in  his  barge,  although 
fainting  from  loss  of  blood,  pimed  to  these 
vessels,  to  show  the  crews  now  cheerfully 
he  shared  the  fuU  dangers  of  their  posi- 
tion; and  they  who  advocate  a  British 
commander-in-chief  being  in  the  rear,  in- 
stead of,  as  Nelson  and  CoUingwood  ever 
placed  themselves,  in  the  van  of  battle, 
ought  to  have  witnessed  the  eflect  of 
Hope's  heroic  example  upon  the  men  un- 
der him  that  day ;  even  the  wounded 
were  more  patient  and  enduring  owing  to 
such  an  example. 

By  four  o'clock  the  Lee  had  a  hole 
knocked  into  her  side  below  the  bow-gim, 
oat  of  which  a  man  could  have  crawled : 


both  she  and  the  Haughty  had  all  their 
boats  and  top-works  knocked  to  pieces, 
and  many  shot  had  passed  through  below 
the  water-line,  owing  to  the  plunging  fire 
of  the  forts ;  their  crews  were  going  down 
fast ;  and  the  space  between  the  first  and 
second  barriers  was  little  better  than  a 
slaughter-house  from  the  storm  of  the 
enemy's  missiles,  which  in  front  and  on 
both  flanks  swept  over  it.  The  Admiral 
had  fiiinted,  and  was  being  taken  to  the 
rear  for  medical  aid  by  his  gallant  secre- 
tary, Mr.  Ashby,  when  he  recovered  suffi- 
ciently to  order  the  barge  to  conduct  him 
to  the  most  advanced  vessel  in  the  line. 
That  post  was  now  held  by  the  Cormo- 
rant, Commander  Wodehouse ;  for  the 
Lee  and  Haughty  had  been  obliged  to  re- 
tire for  re![nforcement  and  support.  On 
board  the  Cormorant  the  flag  oi  the  Com- 
mander-in-Chief was  hoisted;  and  he, 
though  constantly  fainting  from  loss  of 
blood,  was  laid  in  his  cot  upon  the  deck 
to  witness  the  battle,  which  still  raged 
with  unremittiug  ardor  upon  both  sides, 
fresh  guns'  crews  being  brought  up  from 
the  rear  to  replace  the  killed  and  wound- 
ed on  board  the  vessels.  First  excitement 
had  been  succeeded  by  cool  determination, 
and  the  men  fought  deliberately,  with  set 
teeth  and  compressed  lips :  there  was  no 
flinching  the  fight  there  were  no  skulkers ; 
and  had  there  been  any,  there  was  no 
safety  any  where  inside  the  bar  of  the 
Peiho :  blood  was  up,  and  all  fought  to 
win  or  fall ;  even  the  poor  little  powder- 
boys  did  not  drop  their  powder-boxes  and 
try  to  seek  shelter,  but  wept  as  they 
thought  of  their  mothers,  or  or  their  play- 
mates Dick  or  Bob  who  had  just  oeen 
killed  beside  them,  and,  with  teiars  pour- 
ing down  their  powder-begrimed  counte- 
nances, rushed  to  and  from  the  magazines 
with  nervous  energy.  "  You  never  see'd 
any  fighting  like  this  at  Greenwich  School, 
eh,  Bobby?"  remarked  a  kind-hearted 
marine  to  a  boy  who  was  crying,  and  still 
exerting  himself  to  the  utmost.  ^^Not 
Bombardier,"  said  the  lad,  *^  but  donH  let 
them  Chinamen  thrash  us !"  School-boy 
pluck  shone  through  ithe  novel  horrors  of 
a  sea-fight. 

The  enemy,  whoever  they  were,  Man» 
chous  or  Mongols,  men  from  the  Amour, 
or,  what  is  ^  more  likely,  renegades,  de» 
serters,  and  convicts,  swept  up  from  tike 
frontier  of  Russian  Siberia,  fought  admi* 
rably  and  most  cleverly.  We  have  ever/ 
good-will  towards  the  MongoUan  Pdnos 
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Sangolosin :  we  are  quite  ready  to  allow 
that,  though  at  the  head  of  the  ultra-con- 
servatism  of  China,  and  representative  of 
that  formidable  section  who  prefer  fight- 
ing £ngland  to  submitting  to  her  de- 
mands, he  yet  may  be  a  progressionist  in 
the  art  of  attack  and  defense.  Neverthe- 
less, it  does  startle  us  to  find  that,  between 
July,  1858,  and  June,  1859,  Prince  Sungo- 
losin  should  have  learnt  to  construct  forts 
and  block  up  a  river  upon  the  most  ap- 
proved principles  of  European  art ;  that, 
for  the  first  time,  the  embrasures  were 
so  arranged  as  to  concentrate  a  fire  of 
guns  upon  particular  points ;  that  man- 
tlets, hereafter  to  be  described,  improve- 
ments upon  those  used  at  the  great  siege 
of  Sebastopol,  were  fitted  to  eveiy  case- 
mated  gun;  that  guns  in  the  bastions 
swept  the  face  of  the  curtains ;  that  the 
"  cAe€^«"  and  "  soles*'*  of  the  embrasures 
were  most  scientifically  constructed  with 
a  view  to  direction  of  fire ;  that  reserve 
supplies  of  guns  and  carriages  had  been 
provided  to  replace  those  dismounted  or 
disabled  by  our  fire ;  and  lastly,  that  the 
reinforcements  were  so  cleverly  masked, 
that  our  gun-boats  could  only  see  that,  as 
fast  as  they  swept  away  a  gun  and  crew 
in  the  fort  with  a  well-directed  shell,  a 
fresh  gun  and  fresh  men  were  soon  found 
to  have  replaced  them  ;  and  we  must  dis- 
tinctly express  our  firm  belief,  that  upon 
all  these  points  the  Chinese  received  coun- 
sel and  instruction,  subsequent  to  the  sign- 
ing of  the  Treaty  of  Tientsin,  from  Rus- 
sians, whether  priests  or  oflicers  matters 
little ;  and  that,  during  that  fight  of  the 
twenty-fifth  June,  it  was  evident  to  all 
who  had  ever  fought  Asiatics,  that  no  or- 
dinary tactician  was  behind  those  earth- 
works. 

As  the  tide  fell,  so  the  fire  of  the  forts 
became  more  plunging  and  destructive, 
whilst  our  gunners,  though  quite  close, 
had  to  aim  upward  at  the  enemy.  The 
experience  of  Sebastopol  has  shown  that  a 
horizontal  fire  will  not  dislodge  a  brave 
opponent  from  behind  earth-works;  of 
course  it  would  be  much  less  likely  to  do 
so  when  the  assailants  were  so  low  as  to 
have  to  fire  in  an  oblique  direction  up- 
ward ;  and  such  was  the  relative  position 
of  the  two  antagonists  at  Taku.  The 
body  of  the  forts  was  soon  found  to  bo 
invulnerable,  and  the  embrasures  became 
the  targets  of  our  gun-boats.  Those  on 
the  cavaliers  were  subjected  to  a  terribly 
accurate  fire,  yet,  strange  to  say,  the  guns 


at  these  points  were  seldom  silenced  for 
any  length  of  time.  The  Cormorant's 
bow-gun,  on  one  occasion,  in  four  succesive 
shots,  fairly  knocked  over  the  three  guns 
in  the  fece  of  the  cavalier  of  the  center 
bastion  —  the  whole  squadron  witnessed 
the  fact,  and  saw  the  guns  and  crews 
shattered  by  the  terrific  effect  of  her  solid 
sixty-eight  pounders — yet  in  a  quarter  of 
an  hour  other,  guns  were  there  and  sting- 
ing away  as  waspishly-  as  ever. 

At  4.20  P.M.,  the  Admiral  was  obliged 
to  yield  to  the  entreaties  of  the  medical 
men,  and  to  the  faintness  arising  from  loss 
of  blood  :  he  handed  over  the  immediate 
command  of  the  squadron  to  the  second 
in  seniority.  Captain  Shadwell,  who,  sup- 
ported by  Captain  Willes  and  Captain 
Nicholas  Vansittart,  carried  on  the  battle. 

Of  the  individual  acts  of  valor  and  de- 
votion with  which  such  a  combat  is  re- 
plete, how  many  escape  observation ! 
whilst  the  mention  of  others  often  gives 
pain  to  the  modest  men  to  whom  the 
writer  would  fain  do  honor.  At  any  risk, 
however,  we  must  narrate  an  anecdote  or 
two  illustrative  of  the  zeal  and  devotion 
displayed  in  this  glorious  fight. 

When  the  Cormorant's  bow-gun  did 
the  good  service  of  silencing,  in  four 
shots,  the  center  cavalier^  the  Admiral, 
lying  on  his  cot,  was  so  struck  with  the 
accuracy  of  the  aim  that  he  immediately 
sent  an  aide-de-camp  forward  to  obtain 
the  name  of  the  captain  of  the  gun.  The 
messenger  found  worthy  Corporal  Giles 
at  the  full  extent  of  his  trigger-line,  the 
gun  loaded  and  run  out ;  his  whole  mind 
was  intent  upon  one  object — hitting  his 
enemy.  "  Muzzle  right,"  said  the  honest 
marine.  "  Who  fired  those  shots  ?"  in- 
terposed the  messenger ;  "  the  Admiral 
wants  to  know."  "  Well !"  shouted  the 
man  to  his  crew,  adding,  "  I  did,  sir,"  (to 
the  officer.)  "  Elevate !"  "  What's  your 
name?"  rejoined  the  messenger.  "tJohn 
Giles,"  said  the  marine,  leaning  back, 
shutting  one  eye,  and  looking  along  the 
sights  of  the  gun,  his  left  hand  going  up 
mechanically  to  the  salute — "  John  Giles, 
corporal.  Well !"  (this  to  his  crew)  — 
"  Second  company"  (to  the  officer)  — 
*•  Ready  I  Woolwich  division  I  Fire  ! 
Sponge  and  load!  I  beg  your  pardon, 
sir.  No.  1275."  We  need  not  add  that 
the  worthy  corporal  was  far  more  intent 
upon  his  work  than  mindful  of  the  kind 
compliment  his  Admiral  was  paying  him, 
and  his  best  reward  was  the  huiTah  of  his 
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gun-mates,   as    they   watched    the   shot 
phinge  into  the  enemy's  embrasure. 

"  Opossum  ahoy !"  hails  a  brother  gun- 
boat captain ;  "  do  you  know  your  stem- 
frame  is  all  on  fire?"  for  smoke  and  flame 
were  playing  round  one  end  of  the  little 
craft,  whilst  from  the  other  she  was  spite- 
fully firing  upon  the  foe.  "Bother  the 
fire !"  was  the  rejoinder ;  "  I  am  not  go- 
ing to  knock  off  pitching  into  these  black- 
guards for  any  burning  stern  posts.  No 
men  to  spare,  old  boy  !" 

"Werry  hard  hit,  sir!"  remarks  the 
boatswain  of  the  Lee  to  her  gallant  com- 
mander ;  "  the  ship  is  making  a  deal  of 
water,  and  won't  float  much  longer ;  the 
donkey-engines  and  pumps  don't  deliver 
one  bucket  of  water  for  ten  as  comes  into 
her !"  "  Can  not  do  more  than  we  are 
doing,"  replies  the  Commander;  "it  is 
impossible  to  get  at  the  shot-holes  from 
inside,  and  I  will  not  order  men  to  dive 
outside  with  shot-plugs,  in  this  strong 
tide- way,  and  whilst  I  am  compelled  to 
keep  the  propeller  revolving." 

"  There's  no  other  way  to  keep  the  ship 
afloat,  sir!"  urged  Mr.  Woods,  "and  if 
you  please,  sir,  I'd  like  to  go  about  that 
•ere  job  myself." 

"As  you  volunteer,  I'll  not  object, 
"Woods,"  said  the  commander ;  "  but  re- 
member it  is  almost  desperate  work ;  you 
see  how  the  tide  is  running,  and  that  I 
must  keep  screwing  ahead  to  maintain  sta- 
tion. You  have  the  chance  of  being 
drowned,  and  if  caught  by  the  screw,  you 
are  a  dead  man." 

"Well,  sir!"  said  Woods,  looking  as 
bashful  as  if  suing  for  some  great  favor, 
"I  knows  all  that,  and  as  far  as  chances 
of  death  go,  why,  it  is  '  much  of  a  much- 
ness' every  where  just  now ;  and  if  you 
will  keep  an  eye  upon  me,  I'll  try  what 
can  be  done." 

Woods  accordingly  brought  up  a  bag 
of  seaman's  clothes,  tore  it  open,  wrapped 
frocks  and  trowsers  round  wooden  shot- 
plugs,  tied  a  rope's-end  round  his  waist, 
and  dived  under  the  bottom  of  the  Lee  to 
stop  up  the  shot-holes.  Again  and  again 
the  gallant  fellow  went  down,  escaping 
from  the  stroke  of  the  screw  as  if  by  a 
miracle ;  for  he  oflen  came  up  astern  at 
the  full  length  of  his  line,  having  been 
swept  there  by  the  tide.  His  exertions, 
however,  were  not  successful,  although  he 
stopped  as  many  as  twenty-eight  shot- 
holes  ;  and  the  noble  little  Lee  was  soon 
found  to  be  in  a  sinking  condition.    The 


Kestrel,  with  colors  flying,  and  still  flght- 
ing  under  the  gallant  Lieut.-Commander 
Bevan,  went  down  in  her  station  at  5.40 
P.M.,  and  affairs  began  to  look  very  seri- 
ous ;  yet  the  last  thing  thought  of  waa 
defeat.  One  gun-boat  swings  end  on  to  a 
raking  battery,  and  a  shot  immediately 
sweeps  away  all  the.  men  from  one  side  of 
her  bow-^un,  as  if  a  scythe  had  passed 
through  them.  "  Tliis  is  what  they  call  a 
ratification,  Billy ;  an't  it  ?"  remarks  the 
captain  of  the  gun  to  one  of  the  survivors ; 
and  raising  his  right  arm,  red  with  Uie 
blood  of  his  slaughtered  comrades,  he 
cursed  in  coarse  but  honest  phrase  the 
folly  and  false  humanity  which  in  the  pre- 
vious year  had  allowed  these  mandarins  to 
march  off  almost  unscathed,  "  whilst  we 
was  Virlooting  brass-guns  for  the  Tooleries,'* 
(Tuileries.)  Phirr  I  came  along  a  bar-shot, 
and  a  mass  of  wood-work  and  splinters 
knocked  over  and  almost  buried  a  com- 
mander and  master  of  one  of  the  gun- 
boats. The  remaining  officer,  a  warrant- 
officer,  rushes  up  and  pulls  them  out  from 
under  the  wreck.  Though  severely 
bruised,  neither  was,  happily,  killed. 
"  All  right,  I  hopes,  sir  I"  rubbing  them 
down — "  legs  all  sound,  sir — ah  !  you  will 
get  your  wind  directly  —  but  you  mxMt 
keep  moving,  sir ;  if  you  don't,  they're 
sure  to  hit  you.  I  was  just  telling  the 
chaps  forward  the  same  thing — shot  never 
hits  a  lively  man,  sir  I  and,  dear  me,  don^t 
they  work  our  bow-gun  beautifully — that's 
right,  lads !  that's  right  I"  urgea  the  en- 
thusiastic ffunner  ;  "  keep  her  going ! 
Lor !  if  old  Hastings  could  have  seen  that 
shot,  Jim,  he'd  have  given  you  nothing  to 
do  at  the  AdmircUity  for  all  the  rest  of 
your  boiTi  days." 

Thus  manfully  went  the  fight;  explo- 
sions occurred  now  and  then  in  the  works. 
but  nothing  to  indicate  a  destruction  of 
any  of  the  garrisons — the  two  black  flags 
in  the  upper  battery  still  waved  gently  m 
the  light  air,  and  no  sign  of  surrender  or 
distress  appeared  the  Chinese  side,  ex- 
cept that  all  the  embrasures  showed  a 
severe  punishment  must  have  been  in- 
flicted  upon  the  men  working  the  gtins 
within  them,  and  there  seemed  to  be  an 
inclination  to  cease  firing  upon  the  part  of 
the  enemy,  or  only  to  fire  in  a  deliberate 
and  desultory  manner.  Exhaustion  was 
beginning  to  tell  upon  our  men,  just  at  the 
time  that  the  shattered  condition  of  thmr 
vessels  called  for  most  exertion.  By  six 
o'clock  all  probability  of  forcing  the  bar* 
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riors  with  the  flotilla  was  at  an  end.  The 
Kestrel  was  sunk,  and  the  Lee  obliged  to 
oe  run  on  the  mud  to  prevent  her  going 
down  in  deep  water ;  many  other  vessels 
were  filling,  owing  to  shot-holes  —  the 
Starling  and  Banterer  aground  —  Plover 
disabled ;  and  if  the  Nimrod  or  Cormo- 
rant, by  any  accident  to  their  anchors  or 
cables,  fell  across  the  stream,  the  channel 
would  be  blocked  up,  and  all  the  squadron 
be  lost.  The  senior  officers  saw  that  no- 
thing now  remained  but  to  withdraw,  if 
it  were  possible,  the  squadron  from  the 
tight;  the  difficulties,  however,  in  the 
way  of  such  a  maneuver  were  almost  in- 
supei-able.  It  wanted  yet  nearly  two 
hours  before  darkness  would  set  in — the 

Eassage  over  the  bar  could  not  be  effected 
efore  dark,  on  account  of  high  water 
not  occurring  until  midnight  —  the  night 
was  moonless — the  probabilities  great 
against  the  vessels  being  able  to  find  their 
way  in  the  dark,  down  so  narrow  and 
tortuous  a  channel  —  and  so  long  as  the 
vessels  remained  within  the  bar,  so  long 
also  must  they  be  within  range  of  those 
hard-hitting  long  guns,  of  the  effects  of 
which  they  had  had  that  day  such  bitter 
experience.  The  reserve  force  of  six  hun- 
dred fresh  men  had  not  yet  been  brought 
into  action  —  they  were  begging  to  be 
allowed  to  retrieve  the  trembling  fortunes 
of  the  day ;  even  the  crews  of  the  sinking 
gun-boats  only  asked  to  be  allowed  to 
land  and  grapple  with  the  foe,  who  skulked 
behind  his  earth-works,  whilst  they 
(stripped  to  their  trowsers)  had  fought 
upon  their  exposed  and  open  decks. 
There  was  yet  another  reason,  which 
doubtless  had  its  weight:  out  of  the 
eleven  hundred  men  and  officers  selected 
by  the  Admiral  from  his  fleet  to  carry  out 
the  service  which  the  representative  of  his 
Soverign  had  called  upon  him  to  execute, 
only  twenty-five  were  killed  and  ninety- 
three  wounded  at  6.20  p.m.,  after  four 
hours'  close  hard  fighting.  That  loss  was 
simply  insufficient  to  justify  any  officer  in 
acknowledging  himseUT  thoroughly  beaten, 
or  in  abandoning  an  enterprise. 

Uninterested  spectator^  upon  the  bar 
may  say,  after  the  result,  that  they  saw 
within  ten  minutes  of  the  action  being 
commenced,  that  the  British  would  not 
succeed.  It  would  have  been  an  evil  day 
for  Admiral  James  Hope  and  his  captains, 
had  such  an  idea  entered  their  heads  at 
so  early  an  hour.  It  is  true,  they  fdt  that 
they  had  been  inveigled  into  an  ambush, 


but  inasmuch  as  they  went  into  it,  having 
taken  every  precaution  against  surpiise, 
and  prepared  for  battle,  it  remained  alone 
for  tnem  to  fight  it  out,  and  trust  to  their 
God  ibr  victory  in  a  good  cause. 

The  gallant-heaited  Yansittart  urged 
one  last  bold  stroke  to  retrieve  the  honors 
of  the  day,  and  at  any  rate  to  save,  if 
possible,  the  entire  squadron  from  destruc- 
tion. Captains  Shadwell  and  Willes  con- 
curred in  this  view,  though  they  well 
knew  it  was  a  neck-or-nothing  attempt  — 
in  short,  a  forlorn  hope,  which  might,  if 
once  fairly  hand  to  hand  with  the  enemy, 
drive  him  from  his  works,  but  at  any  rate 
the  attempt  would  divert  the  fire  from  the 
shattered  flotilla,  and  allow  night  to  close 
in,  and  afford  them  an  opportunity  of  sav- 
ing all  the  vessels  irom  aestruction.  And 
let  any  one  weigh  well  what  would  have 
been  the  effect  throughout  the  seaports 
of  China,  to  our  countrymen  and  comp 
merce,  had  those  gallant  officers  lost  all 
that  squadron,  as  we  believe  they  would 
have  done  in  attempting  a  retreat  at  that 
juncture.  The  ingenious  tactics  of  the 
enemy  —  Chinamen  we  will  not  call  them 
—  afforded  just  then  an  illusory  ground 
for  hope  of  a  successful  issue  to  an  assault : 
they  assumed  the  appearance  of  being 
silenced  in  many  quarters,  and  only 
worked  a  gun  here  and  there.  An  assault 
and  escalade  were  at  once  ordered ;  the 
Opossum  went  to  the  rear,  and,  aided  by 
the  generous  sympathy  of  the  American 
Flag-Officer  Tatnall — who,  in  his  steamer, 
the  Toey  wan,  assisted  very  materially  — 
the  boats  filled  with  the  marines  and 
small-arm  men  were  brought  up  to  the 
front. 

At  about  seven  o'clock.  Captains  Shad- 
well  and  Yansittart,  Major  Fisher,  R.E., 
Colonel  Lemon,  R.M.,  Commanders  John 
Commcrell  and  W.  A.  J.  Heath,  and 
Conunandant  Tricault  of  the  Imperial 
navy,  headed  this  forlorn  hope  of  seamen, 
sappers,  and  marines,  their  march  across 
the  mud  being  directed  upon  the  outer 
bastion  of  the  Grand  Fort,  as  it  appeared 
to  have  suffered  most  from  the  fire  of  our 
vessels.  The  cheers  of  the  excited  crews 
of  the  gun-boata,  the  revived  fire  of  the 
flotilla,  and  the  dash  of  the  boats  to  the 
point  of  disembarkation,  warned  the  ene- 
my but  too  well  of  the  intended  assault ; 
and,  to  the  astonishment  of  the  assailants, 
from  every  work,  every  gun,  and  every 
loop-hole,  a  terribly  destmotive  fire  opened 
upon  our  devoted  men  as  they  waded 
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through  the  deep  and  tenacious  mud.  In 
spite  of  shot,  grape,  rifle-balls,  gingalls. 
and  arrows,  the  party,  six  hundred  strong, 
formed  a  solid  mass,  and  pressed  forward, 
whilst  close  over  their  heads  flew  the 
covering-shots  of  their  brethren  in  the  ves- 
sels. It  was  a  terribly  magnificent  sight 
to  see  that  dark  mass  of  gallant  men  reel- 
ing under  the  storm  of  missiles,  yet,  like 
a  noble  bark,  against  adverse  wmd  and 
sea,  still  advancing  towards  its  destination. 
Officera  and  men  fell  rapidly  —  Shadwell, 
Vansittart,  and  Lemon  were  soon  badly 
wounded,  and  many  a  man  fell  grievously 
injured  in  the  deep  mud,  to  be  quickly 
covered  by  the  flowing  tide ;  yet  there 
was  no  lack  of  leaders — no  hesitation  in 
the  dauntless  survivors.  It  must  be  ac- 
knowledged that  the  garrison  showed 
neither  want  of  skill  nor  bravery  ;  for  in 
spite  of  the  fire  of  the  gun-boats  they 
crowded  parapets  and  embrasures,  and 
opened  a  withering  fire  of  musketry  upon 
our  men.  At  last  a  bank  covered  with 
rushes  was  reached  —  Commerell,  Heath, 
Fisher,  and  Parke,  still  headed  the  de- 
voted band,  and  they  dashed  into  the  first 
ditch,  leaving,  however,  a  very  largo  pro- 
portion of  killed  and  wounded  strewn 
along  their  path.  The  flotilla  had  now 
to  cease  firing  upon  the  point  of  assault, 
lest  it  should  injure  friends  instead  of 
foes.  The  excitement  of  the  gun-crews 
may  be  imagined,  as  they  saw  the  night 
closing  around  their  comrades  wrapt  in 
the  blaze  of  the  enemy's  fire,  and  they 
heard  the  exultant  yells  of  the  garrison, 
and  marked  the  faint  and  desultory  cheers, 
and  ill-sustained  reply  of  the  assailants. 
It  was  with  difficulty  that  they  could  in 
some  cases  be  restrained  from  rushing  to 
join  the  good  or  evil  fortune  of  the  fray ; 
five  hours'  fighting  had  made  all  indiffer- 
ent to  life.  As  one  gun-boat  went  down, 
the  crew  modestly  suggested  to  the  com- 
mander, that  as  they  could  do  no  more 
good  in  her,  it  would  be  as  well  "  to  go 
over  the  mud  and  join  our  chaps  on 
shore !"  It  is  not  fair  to  say  such  men 
can  be  beaten;  all  had  become  imbued 
with  the  heroic  spirit  of  their  chief —  the 
infection  had  even  spread  to  the  American 
boats'  crews.  The  calculating  long-backed 
diplomatists  of  the  United  States,  who 
had  sent  their  Admiral  and  Envoy  to  reap 
the  advantages  for  which  Englishmen 
were  fighting  and  dying,  forgot  that  there 
were  certain  promptings  of  the  heart 
which  override  all  selfiw  considerations ; 


and  that,  in  short,  as  flag-oflieer  Tatnall 
observed,  "  blood  is  thicker  than  water," 
ay,  than  ink  either.  An  American  boat 
visited  one  of  our  vessels,  and  on  wishing 
to  leave  her,  the  oflScer  found  all  his  men 
had  got  out  of  the  boat.  After  some  delay 
they  were  found  looking  very  hot,  smoke- 
begrimed,  and  fightUh,  **  Hilloa,  sirs," 
said  the  officer,  with  assumed  severity, 
"  don't  you  know  we  are  neutrals  ?  What 
have  you  been  doing  ?"  "  Begs  pardon," 
said  the  gallant  fellows,  looking  very  bash- 
ful ;  "  they  were  very  short-handed  at  the 
bow- gun,  sir,  and  so  we  giveM  them  a 
help  for  fellowship  sake ;"  they  had  been 
hard  at  it  for  an  hour.  Gallant  Ameri- 
cans! you  and  your  Admiral  did  more 
that  day  to  bind  England  and  the  United 
States  together,  than  all  your  lawyers  and 
pettifoggmg  politicians  have  ever  done  to 
part  us. 

The  issue  of  the  assault  was  not  long 
doubtful  after  crossing  the  first  or  tidal 
ditch,  and  wading  through  its  deep  mud 
and  some  yards  of  perfect  quagmire  ;  be- 
yond it  another  deep  wet  ditch  was  fonnd, 
into  which  about  two  hundred  men  and 
officers  recklessly  dashed,  wetting  ammu- 
nition and  muskets ;  only  fifty  of  them, 
however,  headed  by  Commanders  Com 
merell,  Heath,  and  Tricault,  reached  the 
base  of  the  works ;  the  rest,  one  hundred 
and  fifty  in  number,  of  the  survivors  in 
the  advanced  party,  lined  the  edge  of  the 
wet  ditch.  Every  attempt  to  bring  up 
scaling-ladders  resulted  in  the  destruction 
of  the  party,  and  the  garrison  threw  out 
light  balls,  by  which  they  could  see  to 
slay  the  unfortunate  men  outside  the  forts. 
The  English  were  diminishing  rapidly; 
there  was  no  reserve  or  supports  availa- 
ble ;  and  at  last,  with  deep  reluctance,  the 
leaders  of  this  gallant  band  sent  word  to 
the  senior  officer  afloat  "that  they  could, 
if  he  pleased,  hold  their  position  in  the 
ditches  until  daylight;  but  that  it  was 
impossible  to  storm  without  reinforce* 
ments."  The  order  was  therefore  ffiven 
for  a  retreat ;  and  in  the  words  of  Admi- 
ral Hope,  this  difficult  operation  in  the 
&ce  of  a  triumphant  enemy  was  carried 
out  with  a  deliberation  and  coolness  equal 
to  the  gallantry  with  which  the  adyanee 
had  been  accomplished.  The  last  men  to 
leave  the  blood-stained  banks  of  the  Peiho, 
aft^r  having  saved  every  womtided  man 
that  could  be  recovered,  were  the  two 
gallant  Commanders,  CommereU  and 
Heath ;  and  the  severity  of  the  eoemjr's 
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fire  upon  this  assaulting  party  is  best 
shown  by  the  fact,  that  out  of  about  six 
hundred  men  and  officers,  sixty-four  were 
killed,  and  two  hundred  and  fifty-two 
were  wounded. 

The  management  of  the  retreat  de- 
volved upon  the  able  flag-captain,  J.  O. 
Willes — a  most  trying  and  anxious  duty ; 
for  the  enemy  opened  a  perfect  feinie-joie 
from  all  sides,  upon  vessels  and  boats,  and 
for  a  while  threatened  total  destruction 
to  the  force.  By  1.30  a.m.  on  the  twenty- 
sixth,  the  survivors  of  the  forlorn-hope 
were  embarked,  and  the  process  of  drop 
ping  out  the  gun-boats  commenced,  witn, 
however,  but  very  partial  success.  The 
scene  was  terribly  grand ;  the  night  was 
dark,  the  sea  and  land  vailed  in  gloom, 
except  where  the  fire-balls  of  the  enemy 
and  the  flash  of  his  guns  brought  out  the 
forts  and  shattered  flotilla  in  striking  re- 
lief; the  turbid  stream,  pent  up  in  its 
channel  by  the  wreck  of  sunken  vessels 
and  the  Chinese  barriers,  chafed  and 
whirled  angrily  past  the  repulsed  ships, 
bearing  on  its  bosom  the  wreck  of  the 
combat  and  the  corpses  of  the  dead.  The 
moans  of  the  wounded,  the  shouts  of  offi- 
cer, the  frequent  strokes  of  boats'  oars, 
alternated  with  the  roar  of  cannon  and 
the  exulting  yells  of  the  victorious  garri- 
son. But  there  was  a  still  more  thrilling 
sight  —  that  on  the  decks  of  the  Coro- 
mandel,  where  the  gallant  Admiral,  and 
Captains  Shadwell,  Vansittart,*  and  Colo- 
nel Lemon,  lay  surrounded  with  their  dy- 
ing and  wounded  followers.  Nothing  that 
medical  foresight  could  provide  to  allevi- 
ate mortal  suffering  was  wanting;  yet 
their  agonies  were  terrible  to  contemplate. 
The  deck  was  lighted  up  with  every  avail- 
able candle  and  lantern,  aided  by  which 
the  surgical  operations  were  being  carried 
on  as  rapidly  as  possible.  A  pile  of  dead, 
covered  with  the  flag  for  which  they  had 
fought  so  well,  awaited  decent  interment 
on  the  morrow.  The  medical  officers, 
after  sharing  in  all  the  dangers  and  labors 
of  the  day,  now  called  to  renewed  exertion 
on  behalf  of  suffering  humanity,  were  to 
be  seen  exerting  themselves  with  a  zeal 
and  solicitude  as  remarkable  as  the  mag- 
nificent bearing  of  the  poor  fellows  who, 


*  The  gallant  Vansittart  died  subsequently ;  and 
we  have  to  lament  the  loss  of  another  officer,  Com- 
mander Arinne  Wodehouse,  H.&f.S.  Ck>rmorant,  who 
recently  succumbed  to  a  fever,  brought  on  by  the 
exposure  and  anxiety  on  that  day. 


with  shattered  limbs,  awaited  their  turn 
for  amputation.  It  was,  indeed,  a  scene 
of  epic  grandeur  and  solemnity. 

We  could  fill  a  volume  with  anecdotes 
of  calm  endurance  and  heroism,  which 
were  aknost  childlike  in  their  simplicity — 
of  the  poor  foretopman  who,  mortally 
wounded,  was  laid  by  his  kind  command- 
er upon  the  so&  in  his  cabin,  and  as  his 
life-blood  oozed  away,  modestly  expressed 
his  regret  at  ^^  doing  so  much  injury  to 
such  pretty  cushions !"  —  of  the  old  quar- 
termaster, whose  whole  shoulder  and  ribs 
had  been  swept  away  by  a  round  shot, 
and  during  the  few  hours  prior  to  death 
expressed  it  as  his  opinion,  that  ^^  them 
Chinamen  hit  hardish,"  and  had  only  one 
anxiety — "  whether  the  Admiralty  would 
pay  his  wife  for  the  loss  of  his  kit?" 
But  we  need  not,  we  feel  assured,  dwell 
upon  such  traits  to  enlist  the  sympathy 
of  our  countrymen  on  behalf  of  Uie  men 
who  fought  so  well,  yet  lost  the  day  at 
Taku. 

One  fact  struck  every  one — and  it  is  a 
fact  of  which  Admiral  Hope  may  well  be 
proud — that  from  the  lips  of  those  shat- 
tered men  and  officers  there  arose  no 
complaint  of  having  been  wantonly  sacri- 
ficea  or  misled ;  and  had  it  been  thought 
so,  the  anguish  of  the  moment  would  as- 
suredly have  wrunff  it  from  their  lips,  and 
yet  have  met  with  kindly  pardon.  On  the 
contrary,  though  all  acknowledged  them- 
selves thoroughly  beaten  in  the  fight,  yet 
every  mouth  rang  with  praises  of  the  lead- 
er who  had  set  them  such  an  example; 
and  had  Admiral  Hope  next  day  called 
for  volunteers  to  renew  the  fight,  despe- 
rate as  such  a  measure  might  have  been 
deemed,  there  was  not  one  of  the  rem- 
nant of  his  force  that  would  not  again 
have  cheerfully  followed  him.  A  repulse 
arising  from  the  blunders  of  a  leader 
never  meets  such  sympathy.  Officers 
and  men  knew  all  had  been  done  as  they 
themselves  would  have  suggested,  had 
they  been  consulted.  The  Admiral  had 
exhibited  foresight,  audacity,  and  gallant 
perseverance.  They  were  ready  to  fol- 
low such  a  man  to  the  death.  Had  he 
turned  back  without  testing  the  foe,  and 
endeavoring  to  take  the  forts,  every  man's 
tongue  would  have  railed  at  him,  and  all 
England  would  have  stamped  him  an  in- 
competent leader. 

The  survivors  knew  that  they  had  been 
partially  entrapped,  and  had  had  to  fight 
far  more  than  mere  Chinamen ;  and  if  de- 
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featcd,  they  could  point  to  their  sinking 
vessels,  to  a  loss  in  killed  and  wound- 
ed of  four  hundred  and  thirty-four  officers 
and  men  out  of  eleven  hundred  combat- 
ants, and  ask  their  countrymen  if  they 
had  not  done  their  duty.  Assuredly  they 
had ;  no  men  could  have  done  more. 
Nelson's  repulse  at  Teneriffe  was  not 
more  glorious  or  less  bloody.  Yet  be  it 
remembered,  (and  our  cheeks  ought  to 
burn  with  shame  at  the  recital,)  that  for 
this  most  gallant  deed  of  arms,  so  replete 
with  chivalrous  bravery  and  devotion  to 
Great  Britain,  not  a  single  honor  or  pro- 
motion has  been  publicly  awarded ;  and 
that  act  of  cold  neglect,  and  indeed  indi- 
rect censure,  has  been  perpetrated  by 
those  especially  delegated  to  watch  over 
the  Royal  Navy  of  England,  to  keep 
alive  its  spirit,  and  who  are  supposed  to 
encourage  the  men  and  youth  of  this  na- 
tion to  enter  on  board  her  men-of-war. 
Shame  on  ye !  shame  on  ye !  not  a  thou- 
sand medals,  wrung  from  you  at  a  later 
day,  can  heal  the  wounded  honor  of  the 
men  thus  unjustly  treated. 

There  was  no  rest  for  any  during  that 
sad  night  of  the  twenty-fifth  June ;  and 
daylight  still  found  the  exhausted  officers 
and  men  endeavoring  to  save  the  flotilla, 
and  place  the  wounded  out  of  reach  of 
the  deadly  fire  of  the  forts.  That  we 
were  thoroughly  beaten  back,  there  could 
be  no  question ;  even  the  sturdy  seamen 
and  marines,  begrimed  with  powder, 
blood,  and  mud,  rubbed  their  heads,  and 
owned  it  had  been  "  a  mortal  thrashing ;" 
yet  shook  their  homy  fists,  and  looked  de- 
fiance at  the  rascals,  be  they  whoever 
they  were,  behind  those  invulnerable 
parapets  of  mud.  The  sun  rose  on  a 
shattered  squadron^  The  mast-heads  of 
the  Lee  and  Kestrel  were  alone  visible ; 
they  had  been  fought  until  thev  sank  be- 
neath their  gallant  crews.  The  Cormo- 
rant, in  an  attempt  to  drop  out,  fell  across 
channel,  got  aground,  and  had  to  be  tem- 
pomrily  abandoned  to  save  unnecessary 
loss  of  life ;  the  Haughty  was  sinking  — 
the  Plover  and  Starling  ashore  under  the 
batteries,  and  abandoned  by  the  small 
surviving  portion  of  their  crews ;  in  short, 
the  only  vessels  in  safety  at  daylight  were 
the  Nimrod,  Banterer,  Forrester,  Opos- 
sum, and  Janus — and  six  out  of  the  eleven 
vessels  which  went  into  action  were  thus 
sunk  or  disabled.  The  condition  of  the 
personnel  in  the  squadron  equally  well 
proved   the   stubbornness  of  the  fight. 


Lieut.-Commander8  Rason  and  Clatter* 
buck;  Cap.:;.^  M'Kenna,  Ist  Royals; 
Lieutenants  Graves,  Wolridge,  ana  In- 

flis ;  Mr.  Herbert,  midshipman  —  were 
illed  in  action.  llie  Admiral,  Captains 
Shadwell  and  Vansittart,  Colonel  Lemon, 
R.M.,  and  the  Rev.  H.  Huleatt,  chaplain, 
as  well  as  a  sad  list  of  subordinates,  were 
of  the  severely  wounded :  in  short,  of  the 
heads  of  the  executive,  Captain  Willes 
(Flag-Captain,)  and  Major  Fisher,  R.E., 
were  the  only  two  not  wounded ;  and  of 
the  entire  force,  which  never  had  more 
than  eleven  hundred  men  in  action,  the 
killed  amounted  to  eighty-nine,  and  the 
wounded  to  three  hundred  and  forty-five 
in  number,  or  a  total  loss  of  four  hundred 
and  thirty-four.  The  French,  out  of 
their  petty  contingent,  consisting  of  the 
officers  and  crew  of  the  Duchayla,  had 
four  killed  and  ten  wounded,  amon^  the 
latter  the  gallant  Commandant  Tnoaoh, 
who  had  stood  throughout  the  day  in  the 
foremost  of  the  fight : 

Brititk/orcei  actually  engaged, 
11  Yeuels— 1100  men. 

Lessee  of  Vessele, 
Sonk.  Disabled.  Much  damegtd. 

8  4  8 

Lessee  of  Men  and  Officere, 
Killed.       Wounded.       SarriTing. 
89  846  680 

Directly  it  was  light  enough  to  work. 
Captain  W  illes  proceeded  to  save  as  many 
of  the  abandoned  vessels  as  possible,  and 
to  blow  up  or  destroy  those  that  could 
not  be  saved.  Although  the  enemy  made 
deliberate  and  telling  practice  at  the  men 
so  employed,  the  surviving  officers  and 
men  succeeded  in  recovering  three  of  the 
sunk  and  abandoned  vessels,  and  those 
that  could  not  be  carried  off,  the  Cormo- 
rant, Lee,  and  Plover,  were  destroyed 
and  rendered  worthless  to  the  enemy  as 
trophies  of  their  victory. 

Apart  from  the  forts  keeping  up  an 
excellent  fire  upon  our  men,  larffe  work- 
ing-parties covered  the  fiice  of  their  works, 
and  rapidly  made  good  the  damage  done 
to  the  parapets,  embrasures,  and  man- 
tlets,* by  our  fire  on  the  twenty-fifth ;  and 


*  Thej  were  of  stout  wood,  ooTered  ezlenially 
with  a  watUing  of  ratans,  so  at  to  be  riflt-proot 
The  mantlet  worked  on  hingea  or  roUeit  ttled  to 
the  oater  and  lower  edge  of  the  emhniin«%  and  wis 
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daring  the  next  two  successive  nights  the 
enemy  kept  a  most  vigilant  look-out,  and 
often  lighted  up  the  front  of  the  batteries 
with  fire-balls,  in  anticipation  of  another 
night-assault. 

The  mantlets  alluded  to  were  so 
striking  an  innovation  in  Chinese  warfare, 
and  reminded  many  so  painfully  of  the 
bitter  siege  of  Sebastopol,  that  we  must 
describe  them,  leaving  others  to  conjec- 
ture how  the  slow-marching  Chinamen 
should  have  suddenly  learnt  to  apply 
them  so  ingeniously  and  succea«ifully  to 
the  Forts  of  Taku.  These  mantlets 
would  be  quite  worthy  of  imitation  in 
our  own  fortifications,  and  the  cleverness 
with  which  they  were  worked  deserves 
all  praise.  Had  they  been  fitted  to  the 
upper  port  or  embrasure-sill,  any  acci- 
dent to  the  lanyard  would  have  caused 
them  to  fall  down  and  block  up  the  gun- 
port,  so  that  they  would  have  to  be  blown 
away  to  enable  the  gun  to  work;  but 
placed  as  they  were,  by  attaching  the 
lanyards  to  the  gun-carriage,  as  the  piece 
recoiled,  it  closed  its  own  mantlet,  and  if 
the  lines  were  shot  away,  the  mantlet 
merely  fell  down,  and  left  the  gun  to  fight 
in  an  ordinary  embrasure.  There  was 
one  more  fact  observed,  which,  evincing 
foreign  advice  and  instruction,  we  deem 


triced  up  or  lowered  down  by  means  of  lines  leading 
upward  through  the  parapet  on  each  side  of  the  gun. 
When  closed  up,  the  casemated  embrasures  were  not 
easily  detected  in  the  smoke  of  action,  and  the 
gun  was  loaded  and  laid  point  blank  before  being 
run  out.  Directly  all  was  ready,  down  went  the 
manllet,  out  ran  the  gun,  a  shot  was  fired  into  the 
mass  of  vessels,  and  as  the  gun  recoiled  the  mantlet 
went  up  again  with  such  expedition  that  our  men 
required  sharp  eyes  to  detect  which  of  the  enemy's 
embrasures  was  firing  and  ought  next  to  be  si- 
lenced. 


worthy  of  the  notice  of  the  Government : 
we  are  assured  by  one  who  shared  in  the 
honors  of  this  bloody  day,  that  he  caliber- 
ed  most  of  the  shot  that  struck  and 
lodged  on  board  his  vessel ;  they  were  of 
a  caliber  generally  used  by  Russians,  and 
these,  by  a  strange  cotocidence,  we  now 
find  the  Pekin  Board  of  Ordnance  to 
have  adopted.  We  own  that  whatever 
be  our  opinions  upon  these  coincidences, 
those  opinions  do  not  create  any  alarm  as 
to  the  issue  of  such  foreign  advice,  pro- 
vided that  we  deal  with  China  in  future 
with  a  full  recognition  of  the  fact.  Our 
only  danger  lies  in  fancying  we  are  dealing 
with  the  same  people  at  Pekin  that  we 
have  to  do  with  elsewhere  throughout 
China. 

Russia  must  expand ;  she  wants  East- 
em  empire;  the  laws  of  nature  and  of 
God  call  those  northern  hordes  over 
which  the  Czar  rules,  to  march  forward 
to  the  conquest  of  climes  more  blest  than 
those  which  have  been  the  cradle  of  the 
race.  Western  Europe,  dear  old  soul ! 
put  on  her  spectacles,  and  flourished  her 
mop  in  the  face  of  the  Muscovite  when  he 
looked  towards  Western  Asia  and  Tur- 
key. We  saved  the  Mohammedan,  but 
we  sacrificed  the  Buddhist  nations.  Our 
possessions  East  of  Hindostan,  our 
Chinese  commerce,  which  it  would  have 
taken  ages  to  endanger  by  way  of  Persia 
and  Turkey,  have  become  insecure  ever 
since  the  Russian  occupation  of  the 
Amour  and  Manchouria,  an  occupation 
only  preliminary  to  the  formation  of  a 
Russian  eastern  empire  in  Northern 
China  and  Japan,  which  will  over-tower 
and  over-shadow,  with  its  military  organ- 
ization and  brute  force,  the  Empire  of 
Britain,  based  upon  commerce,  justice, 
and  forbearance. 
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PHENOMENA      OF      PAPER,      PEN,      AND      INK: 

AN      EXCUBSUS      IN      TECHNOLOGY. 
BY        PROFESSOR        GEOROE        WILSON. 


Many  years  ago,  when  I  was  young,  I 
was  told  by  a  preceptor  that,  when  asking 
for  writing-materials,  I  should  request 
Paper,  Pen,  and  Ink  —  not  Pen,  Ink,  and 
Paper;  Ink,  Paper,  and  Pen;  or  the 
three  scriptorial  essentials  in  any  other 
order  than  that  first  named.  I  have 
since  been  told  that  the  second  formula 
was  more  in  accordance  with  modem 
etiquette ;  but  I  was  taught  to  prefer  the 
first.  No  reason,  so  far  as  I  remember, 
was  given  for  this  rule,  which  I  never  had 
formal  occasion  to  apply.  It  seemed  to 
me,  when  I  first  heard  it,  to  be  merely  a 
conventional  arrangement  of  words,  built 
as  much  on  a  basis  of  euphony,  as  on  a 
recognition  of  the  relative  importance  of 
the  things  named.  Yet  it  appeared  to 
regard  their  importance  also,  and  to 
imply  that  he  who  proposed  to  write 
should  first  provide  himself  with  paper, 
then  look  out  for  a  pen,  and  lastly  make 
search  at  his  leisure  for  ink.  1  frequently 
put  to  myself  these  questions:  Was  it 
intended  by  this  mode  of  asking  to  signify 
that  the  paper  was  a  more  important 
writing-material  than  the  pen,  and  the 
pen  than  the  ink/  and  further,  would  the 
idioms  of  all  the  civilized  nations  of  the 
world  be  found  sanctioning  a  similar  ar- 
rangement of  words,  and  for  the  reasons 
supposed  ?  But  in  trying  to  answer  these 
questions,  I  was  thrown  back  on  the  still 
more  fundamental  problem :  What  in  its 
fullest  sense  is  the  idea  conveyed  in  the 
respective  words.  Paper,  Pen,  and  Ink? 
And  again  :  What  is  the  relative  import- 
ance, as  graphic  or  scriptorial  materials, 
of  the  things  represented  by  them  ?  A 
little  reflection  showed  that  the  points  of 
view  from  which  these  questions  could  be 
looked  at  were  so  many,  and  so  different, 
that  no  two  nations,  and  perhaps  no  two 
individuals  were  likely  to  answer  them  in 
the  same  way ;  and  that  to  press  for  an 
unanimous  judgment  would  be  foolish  and 


useless.  At  the  same  time  there  oould  be 
no  harm  in  seeking  to  reach  an  individual 
conclusion,  and  the  one  to  which  I  was  led 
in  the  courae  of  a  somewhat  erratic  excur- 
sus is  here  offered  with  due  deference  to 
the  reader. 

The  names  of  the  three  chief  writing- 
materials — ^Paper,  Pen,  and  Ink — are  typ- 
ical or  representative.  Paper  represents 
all  the  receptive  materials  of  graphic  art ; 
in  a  word,  every  surface  or  body  on  which 
we  can  paint,  write,  print,  carve,  iDscribe, 
or  otherwise  impress  the  portraits  of  visi- 
ble things,  the  pictures  of  imagined  ob- 
jects, and  the  signs  or  symbols  which 
constitute  written  language.  The  Pen 
represents  every  graphic  tool  by  which 
such  pamtmg,  writing,  printing,  carving, 
inscribing,  or  impressmg  is  effected.  Ink 
represents  every  tint,  shadow,  or  color 
which  is  employed  to  render  more  true  to 
nature,  more  significant,  or  more  visiblei 
the  work  of  the  graphic  tool  on^'the  re- 
ceptive material.  At  first  sight,  it  seems 
the  least  essential  of  the  graphic  three; 
for,  with  the  manifest  exception  of  the 
pictorial  representation  of  colored  objects, 
It  may  be  dispensed  with,  and  ^et  leave 
to  the  blind  a  great  part  of  written  lan- 
guage open  to  a  full  mterpretation  and  a 
tree  use.    Nevertheless,  color  in  its  gra- 

Ehic  relations  can  be  placed  little,  if  at  all, 
elow  its  two  sisters,  for  the  blind  as- 
suredly are  greatly  hindered  in  their  in- 
terpretation and  employment  of  written 
characters  by  the  invisibihty  of  the  latter 
to  them ;  and  those  who  do  see  are  im- 
mensely assisted  in  reading  and  wriUng 
by  the  color  of  the  symbols  before  them. 
In  truth,  even  where  we  seem  to  dbpense 
with  color,  as  in  engraved  or  sculptured 
letters,  in  reality  we  introduce  it,  by  plac- 
ing them  so  that  they  are  unequally  iUo- 
minated,  and  the  place  of  ink  is  supplied 
by  shadows. 
It  should  thus  seem,  that,  pasring  by 
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for  the  time  with  affectionate  sympathy 
the  privations  of  the  bUnd,  we  must 
assign  to  eiich  visible  graphic  material 
an  equality  of  value.  And  such  is  our 
general  and  surely  our  wise  estimate. 
The  purest  and  most  spotless  of  tablets, 
the  finest  and  boldest  of  pens,  the  richest 
and  deepest  of  colors,  should  all  come 
together  when  some  great  graphic  work 
must  be  done.  Yet  often  all  the  three 
can  not  be  marshaled  side  by  side ;  nay, 
when  the  necessity  for  their  use  is  great- 
est, there  Biay  be  as  many  as  two  of  them 
wanting.  Strangely,  however,  it  some- 
times happens  that  one  of  them  can  for  a 
time  discharge  the  duties  of  all  three. 
The  olive  leaf  which  Noah's  dove  brought 
back  to  the  Ark,  was  for  it  paper,  pen 
and  ink ;  and  Xoah  had  no  difficultv  in 
reading  the  statement  on  the  leati  that 
"the  waters  were  abated  from  off  the 
earth,"  The  branch  which  floated  past 
Columbus  as  he  went  sailing  westward 
was  a  whole  folio  in  Nature  -  printing 
upon  the  trees  of  America :  ^  and  of  the 
rainbow  which  s])ans  the  sky  the  com- 
plaint of  the  nations  has  ever  been,  only 
tliat  it  is  an  illuminated  missal,  which  in 
a  moment  so  gracefully  crowds  itself  with 
inscription  upon  inscription  that  they  are 
able  to  read  but  a  few  lines  in  the  thick 
clustoied  paragraphs. 

We  can  not  hope,  however,  like  the 
Diluvian  dove,  to  unite  the  whole  three 
unless  on  lare  occasions,  or  be  certain 
that  our  writing  will  be  read  by  eyes  as 
sagacious  as  those  of  the  Patriarch.  The 
examples  we  have  given  are  all  indeed 
Divine,  in  invention  and  application.  To 
us  nevertheless  is  not  denied  the  power 
of  putting  two  at  least  of  the  graphic 
requisites  together.  This  has  been  done 
from  the  first.  A  bit  of  charcoal,  or  a 
piece  of  chalk,  or  a  black  lead  pencil,  is 
■pen  and  ink  in  one.  The  photographer's 
sensitive  plate  is  paper  and  ink  in  one. 
The  dyer's  mordanted  tissue  is  paper  and 
pen  in  one ;  and  we  deal  with  paper,  pen^ 
and  ink  in  one,  when  we  count  upon  our 
fingers,  and  wlien  the  dumb  and  the  blind, 
placing  their  hands  together,  write  in  in- 
visible ink  on  each  other's  palms. 

Any  one  of  the  three  can  thus  on  occa- 
sion be  dispensed  with,  so  that  no  one 
seemingly  can  claim  precedence  of  the 
others.  Considered  in  themselves,  there- 
fore, they  may  be  represented  by  an 
equilateral  triimgle,  of  which  the  three 
equal    sides    are    paper,    pen,   and    ink. 
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When  we  look,  however,  at  their  prac- 
tical employment,  we  find  that  it  \\i\s 
always  been  a  much  more  difficult  thing 
for  mankind  to  furnish  themselves  with 
the  first  two  than  with  the  last.  They 
are  better  symbolized,  therefore,  by  an 
isosceles  triangle,  of  which  the  two  equal 
and  longer  sides  are  the  paper  and  pen, 
and  the  unequal  side,  a  very  little  shorter, 
is  the  ink.  Moreover,  w^hen  they  are  in 
active,  diversified  use,  their  true  symbol 
is  a  scalene  triangle,  of  w^hich  the  ink  is 
generally  the  shortest  side,  whilst  some- 
times the  ]>aper,  sometimes  the  pen  is  the 
longest.  Thus  to  the  sculptor  the  chisel- 
pen  is  the  long  side.  To  the  sailor  steer- 
ing by  night,  the  color-ink  of  the  red  light- 
house lamp.  To  the  blind-mute  the  living 
paper  of  his  hand.  To  the  printer,  again, 
the  triangle  is  barely  scalene,  and  even 
sometimes  seems  equilateral. 

The  world  of  graphic  and  scriptorial 
art  is  thus,  as  it  were,  entered  by  a 
gateway,  of  which  the  two  tall  side 
pillars  or  jambs  are  the  paper  and  pen, 
and  the  shorter  lintel  crossing  them  is 
the  ink. 

Let  us  stand  before  this  porch  which 
loads  into  a  land  of  wonders,  and  ad- 
mire one  by  one  its  triple  components. 
We  will  e.\:ilt  each  in  turn,  and  praise 
each  to  the  fullest,  begiiming  with  the 
right-hand  pillar  named  Paper,  and 
giving  it  for  the  time  the  amplest  pre- 
eminence. 

No  wonder  the  scribe  asks  first  for 
paper!  The  pen  does  its  work,  and 
perishes  in  doing  it.  The  ink  forgets 
the  lines  in  which  it  was  guided,  unless 
the  paper  grasps  it  and  fixes  it.  The 
enduringness  of  the  graphic  work  is  in 
the  guardianship  of  the  paper.  The 
nations  have  tried  in  turn  many  kinds  of 
l>aper,  but  have  preferred  from  the  begin- 
ning until  now,  and  will  to  the  end  of  time 
prefer,  one  kind  to  all  others. 

Stones  have  been  touched  by  the  finger 
of  God  into  Tables  of  the  Law.  Kocks 
riven  by  lightning  and  smoothed  by  the 
glacier  have  been  plowed  by  the  chisel 
into  the  Doomesday  Books  and  annuals 
and  almanacs  of  nations.  The  hardest 
of  gems  has  furrowed  below  the  harder 
steel  into  words  of  awe  and  wisdom. 
Every  metal,  from  the  dull  lead  to  the 
shining  gold,  has  submitted  to  bear  some 
sign  or  inscription.  The  sand  on  the  sen- 
shore  has  been  written  on  between  tide 
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and  tide.  The  clay  of  the  field  has  ac- 
knowledged the  stamp,  and  bound  itself 
by  the  ordeal  of  fire  to  proclaim  the  truth 
intrusted  to  it,  so  long  as  it  endured. 
All  the  unliviug  things  of  the  sleeping 
mineral  world,  except  the  wild  sea  and 
the  viewless  air,  have  served  man  as  pa- 
per. On  all  of  them  he  has  written  his 
thoughts,  and  where  he  had  a  great 
thought  to  express,  one  material  has  suf- 
ficed for  its  expression  nearly  as  well  as 
another.  From  the  once  liviug  world  he 
has  borrowed  the  fiat  bones  of  dead  ani- 
mals as  writing-tablets ;  the  tusks  of  wild 
elepliants  he  has  converted  into  drawing- 
boards  ;  and  the  skins  of  many  creatures 
have  served  hhn  as  parchment. 

But  esi>ecially  has  he  gathered  from 
dead  plants.  When  "  by  desire  of  power 
the  angels  fell,  and  men  by  that  of  know- 
ledge," as  Bacon  reminds  us  they  did,  it 
was  in  the  shape  of  a  tree  that  the  coveted 
knowledge  of  good  and  evil  rose  before 
our  first  mother.  And  with  a  tree  the 
literature  of  every  highly  civilized  people 
inseparably  connects  itself,  preserving  by 
such  terms  as  library^  codex^  folio^  and 
leaj\  its  recognition  of  the  peculiar  in- 
debtedness of  mankind  to  plants  for  what 
we,  par  excellence^  style  paper.  And  can 
it  be  the  blood  of  Eve  stirring  in  our  veins, 
that  makes  us  turn  from  even  the  most 
suitable  of  those  dead  papers,  and  find 
such  delight  as  we  do  in  carving  the 
names  of  those  we  love  upon  the  bark  of 
living  trees?  Strange  practice,  with  its 
absurd  as  well  as  its  practical  side !  In 
the  Museum  of  Kew  Gardens  I  have 
stopped  once  and  again  to  gaze  at  a 
strange  and  touching  memorial  of  the 
fidelity  with  which  a  livuig  tree  will  pre- 
serve, and  even  pei*petuate  by  reproduc- 
tion the  record  confided  to  it.  On  the 
inner  liber^  or  book -bark,  some  one,  a 
century  or  more  ago,  has  carved  two 
letters  of  the  alphabet,  probably  the 
initials  of  a  name,  with  a  date  attached. 
Long  since  the  carver  has  died  into  dust, 
but  the  tree,  faithful  to  its  charge,  has 
not  only  preserved  the  letters  unharmed, 
but,  as  if  they  were  dear  to  the  Uama- 
dryad  who  dwelt  in  its  branches,  has 
slowly  dra^vn  a  veil  of  bark  over  the  in- 
scription, and  made  a  copy  of  the  letters 
in  relief  upon  this  cover ! 

From  such  records  on  the  living  pages 
of  unconscious  leafy  organisms,  I  find 
myself  unavoidably  led  a  step  higher,  to 
gaze  at  that  strangest  of  all  papers,  the 


bodies  of  living  men!  There  are  nice 
discussions  in  historical  works  as  to  the 
date  of  the  first  English  paper-mill,  and 
whether  Biitish  paper  is  older  than  the 
days  of  Queen  Elizabeth.  Queen  Elisa- 
beth 1  Say,  rather.  Queen  Boadicca,  or, 
far  beyond  her,  select  Queen  Anonyma, 
who  reigned  in  pre-historic  times.  Our 
ancestors  wrote  on  their  fair  skins,  ia 
native  woad  or  indigo,  what  they  sought 
to  put  on  record,  and  for  I  know  not 
how  many  thousand  yeara  the  practice 
has  prevailed  down  to  our  own  day.  It 
is  dying  out,  yet  it  still  continues  among 
soldiers  and  sailors,  and  for  a  touching 
reason. 

The  sailor  imprints  his  name  in  indel- 
ible characters  on  his  arm,  that,  should 
the  fate  which  eveiy  moment  hangs 
over  liim,  overtake  him,  and  the  gnawing 
sea-monster  or  the  wasting  sea-wavo  dis- 
figure him  beyond  recognition,  perchance 
the  words  on  his  limb  will  secure  him 
Christian  burial  on  shore,  and  save 
mother,  or  sister,  or  wife,  or  sweetheart 
at  home  from  being 

**  doomed  to  bear 

The  hope  tliat  keeps  alive  despair.^' 

The  sailors,  true  to  the  tradition  of  their 
sea-cradle,  mark  their  arms  with  blue. 
The  soldiers  use  gunpowder ;  and  I  have 
seen  one  wild  mercenary  fighter  who  pre- 
ferred the  blood-red  vermilion.  He  nad 
been  at  the  Retreat  from  Moscow,  and 
had  fought  at  Austerhtz,  Jena,  and 
Waterloo.  With  his  life  appraised  by 
himself  at  a  shilling  a  day,  he  shrank  from 
a  nameless  sepnlcher,  and  had  printed  his 
name  (Joseph  Jankowski)  on  his  fiesh, 
that,  though  robbed  after  death  of  all 
else,  he  might  still  have  the  chance  of 
fiiUing  into  the  hands  of  his  comrade0| 
and  be  laid  in  a  soldier's  grave. 

Affecting  as  such  memorials  are,  they 
are,  like  a  last  will  and  testament,  not 
intended  to  come  into  operation  till  after 
death,  and  they  have  no  force  while  the 
testator  liveth.  From  them  I  rise  in 
thought  to  that  living  writing  -  paper 
which  is  in  use  all  throughout  life,  and 
is  useless  afler  death ;  without  which  all 
other  papers  presented  to  the  eye  are 
valueless,  and  possessed  of  which,  all 
others  can  be  dispensed  with.  That  Hv- 
ing  paper  is  withni  the  eye ;  anatomists 
call  It  the  retina.  It  is  a  faint  and  fihny 
web,  finer  than  the  finest  tissue-paper. 
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exquisitely  sensitive,  good  for  every  gra- 
phic art ;  the  best  of  writing-paper,  draw- 
ing-paper, music-paper;  the  only  paper 
indeed,  good  for  scriptorial  or  artistic 
purposes.  Yes !  Sculpture  and  carve  as 
you  will,  engrave  and  write,  paint  and 
print,  on  whatever  you  please,  you  ex- 
ecute but  outlines  and  rough  drafts,  and 
the  final  touching,  correcting  and  pnnting 
are  done  when  the  transfer  is  made  to  the 
living  eye-paper.  The  Egyptian  might 
write  on  basalt,  the  Hebrew  on  gems,  the 
Assyrian  on  alabaster,  the  Greek  on  mar- 
ble and  ivory,  the  Etruscan  on  clay,  the 
Venetian  on  slass,  the  Anglo-Saxon  on 
iron,  and  all  the  people  of  the  world  on 
endless  stone  and  metal,  wood  and  other 
surfiices,  but  these  are  in  every  case  only 
what  the  printer  or  engraver  calls  proofe 
or  revises.  The  final  printing-room  is 
the  eye ;  there  the  only  impressions  which 
are  seen  are  struck  off.  All  previous 
printings  are  rejected,  or  rather  of  them- 
selves cease  to  be;  neither  are  first 
proofs,  outline  designs,  or  rough  drafts 
essentially  necessary.  The  telegraph- 
needle  swaying  in  the  air,  the  revolving 
handles  on  the  clock-dial,  the  time -ball 
falling,  write  and  print  directly  on  the 
retina-paper.  And  the  fewer  the  print- 
ings and  transfers,  the  fewer  the  mis- 
takes. 

To  the  eye-paper  must  be  transferred 
all  that  has  been  written  on  paper  of 
any  other  kind,  before  it  can  be  read  or 
interpreted ;  and  if  the  writing  can  be 
directly  inscribed  on  the  retina-sheet,  all 
intermediate  papers  are  worse  than  use- 
less. Beyond  this  we  can  not  go.  At 
every  moment  a  new  sheet  of  tliis  choicest 
nerve-paper  is  spread  within  the  eye  to 
receive  a  new  inscription.  With  light- 
ning speed  the  soul  deciphers  it,  and  the 
paper  is  changed. 


So  much  for  the  Paper ;  and  now  we 
turn  to  the  left  pillar  of  our  porch  and 
ask  :  Is  the  Pen  of  equal  eminence  with 
the  paper,  and  worthy  to  be  called  its 
peer  ?  Who  shall  deny  that  it  is  ?  for  if 
all  other  papers  ultimately  resolve  them- 
selves into  the  retina-paper  of  the  eye, 
what  is  a  pen  but  a  living  finger,  or,  more 
fully,  a  living  hand  ?  Wlien  a  dumb  man 
speaks  to  another,  moving  his  fingers  be- 
fore him,  we  have  writing  reduced  to  its 
simplest  conditions.  With  his  finger  as  a 
pen,  he  writes  through  the  air  on  the  re- 
tina-paper of  his  neighbor's  eye.     It  is 


true  that  he  generally  uses  both  hands, 
and  the  one  is  sometimes  taking  the  place 
of  the  paper  on  which  the  other  wTites. 
But  the  two  are  not  needed.  The  expe- 
rience of  electric  telegraphy  has  shown 
that  the  motion  of  two  fingers  of  one 
hand  would  suffice  for  the  spelling  of 
every  word  in  our  language,  letter  by 
letter. 

We  rise  but  one  step  in  complexity 
when  we  reach  the  Eastern  schoolmaster, 
sitting  cross-legged  among  his  cross-leg- 
ged pupils,  each  with  busy  finger  inscrib- 
ing numerals  on  the  sand,  and  asking  no 
intermediate  pen  or  pencil  to  facilitate  his 
calculations.  The  Egyptian  and  Greek  of 
old  practiced  their  geometry  in  the  same 
simple  way,  and  sesthetical  travelers  like 
Bayard  Taylor  expatiate  on  the  beauty  of 
the  devices  which  the  wandering  Chinese 
artist  produces,  with  his  wetted  forefinger 
and  a  little  coloring  matter,  on  a  tablet  of 
porcelain,  or  any  smooth  surface  that 
comes  in  his  way.  And  if  we  use  in  ad- 
dition to  our  hands  certain  implements 
which  we  call  pens,  it  is  because  we  must 
often  write  for  eyes  distant  from  us  in 
space,  and  distant  in  time;  must  send 
messages  to  friends  on  the  other  side  of 
the  globe,  and  make  records  for  genera- 
tions yet  unborn.  Therefore,  as  our  hands 
are  not  long  enough  or  strong  enough,  or 
our  finger-nails  sharp  enough,  and  as  the 
blood  in  our  veins  can  not  be  shed  from 
our  finger-tips  as  ink  at  a  distance,  we 
arm  these  hands  with  what  we  call  pens  ; 
but  the  power  is  in  the  hand,  not  in  the 
pen,  and  any  thing  will  almost  do  for  one- 
It  was  a  foolish  wish  of  the  poet's : 
"  Oh  !  for  a  pen  plucked  from  a  seraph's 
wing !"  What  good  could  that  do  him  ? 
Had  he  asked  the  loan  of  the  seraph's 
living  hand,  there  would  have  been  wifu 
dom  in  the  request.  If  the  seraphic  pow- 
er be  in  the  poet,  the  smallest  humming- 
bird's quill  will  serve  to  give  it  expres- 
sion; and  if  that  power  be  w\anting,  he 
will  wnte  as  a  weakling  even  with  a  se- 
raph's pen-feather.  A  man's  hand  is  his 
pen,  and,  as  necessity  demands,  he  sup- 
plements its  shortcomings  now  by  one 
weapon  or  tool,  now  by  another.  A 
sword  is  sometimes  the  best  pen ;  some- 
times an  ax ;  sometimes  a  chisel ;  some- 
times a  needle  ;  a  bit  of  copper ;  an  iron 
wire;  a  piece  of  loadstone;  a  lump  of 
chalk ;  a  metal  punch ;  a  burnt  stick ;  a 
split  re«d  or  feather ;  a  bundle  of  bristles  • 
a  drop  of  chemical  liquid ;  a  ray  of  light  • 
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a  ray  of  darkness.  In  so  far  then  as  these 
and  all  other  pens  but  supplement  the 
liand,  which  is  the  true  pen,  I  place  it  side 
by  side  with  the  eye,  the  true  paper. 

On  each  of  those,  and  all  the  other  sup- 
plementary pens,  I  would  willingly  lin<rer. 
Volumes  might  be  written  on  them.  The 
Burnt  Sticky  the  pen  of  common  humani- 
ty, of  which  the  pencil  and  the  writing- 
pen  are  simple  modifications !  The  Brushy 
the  fine-art  pen,  equivalent  to  the  burnt 
stick,  changed  from  the  rigid  immobility, 
which  was  all  that  prosaic  reality  needed, 
into  the  pliant  hair-tassel,  obedient  to 
every  motion  of  the  idealist's  hand !  The 
Chisel^  the  architect's  and  sculptor's  litho- 
graphic pen,  with  which  cathedrals  and 
Sebastopols  are  written  in  granite,  and 
gods  and  men  in  marble !  The  Printer* s 
Type^  the  pen  of  civilization,  with  which 
nation  speaks  to  nation,  and,  in  these  lat- 
ter days,  God  speaks  to  all  men !  The 
Electric  Telegraphy  the  world's  short-hand 
pen,  which  strings  together  the  cities  of 
the  globe  like  beads  upon  its  wire,  and 
makes  it  the  same  time  of  day  with  them 
all !  The  Actinic  Ray^  nature's  photo- 
graphic pen  with  which  the  stars  write  to 
each  other ;  the  newest,  and,  in  some  re- 
spects most  wonderful  of  pens  which  man 
has  acquired  !  All  tliose  deserve  notice, 
but  to  the  last  alone  I  shall  refer.  It  has 
this  peculiarity  about  it,  that  it  is  rather 
lent  to  us  than  made  by  us  for  ourselves ; 
and  some  of  its  most  wonderful  work  is 
done  without  the  interference  of  human 
hands.  Of  all  its  astonishing  and  every- 
day increasing  wonders,  as  guided  by 
man,  none  perhaps  is  more  marvelous 
than  its  power  to  confer  perpetual  youth 
upon  every  thing  around  us.  The  stars 
of  heaven,  the  beautiful  faces  upon  earth, 
the  glories  of  tlie  sea  and  sky,  it  transfers 
for  us  to  abiding  tablets,  and  multiplies 
to  infinity.  Familiarity  has  already  dead- 
ened us  to  the  value  of  these  memorials ; 
yet  it  is  very  great.  All  the  visible  his- 
torical monuments  of  the  world  are  by  it, 
in  an  important  senge,  rendered  imperish- 
able. The  features  of  the  planets,  the  in- 
constant moon  herself,  the  mighty  moun- 
tains of  the  globe,  the  famous  buildings 
of  all  nations,  their  great  pictures,  their 
great  sculptures,  their  rare  manuscripts, 
have  now  the  seal  of  immortality  set  upon 
them  by  light.  The  Pyramids  may  crum- 
ble down,  the  ruins  of  the  Parthenon 
waste  utterly  away,  the  Transfiguration 
and  the   Crucffixion   resolve   themselves 


into  dust,  and  every  manuscript  of  the 
Bible  and  writing  of  the  ancient  world 
fade  into  irrecoverable  blankness ;  never- 
theless, we  shall  possess  the  power  of  re- 
calling and  reproducing  them  in  almost 
absolute  fac-simile ;  and,  though  that  docs 
not  warrant  the  least  nerrlect  of  the  onjri- 
nals,  it  supplies  a  consolation  for  the  loss 
which  some  dav  must  brinij,  such  as  none 
of  our  forefathers  had. 

A  friend  has  described  to  nie  the 
speechless  amazement  with  which  a  wild 
Arab  Chief  of  the  Desert  watched,  in  a 
tent  near  Cairo,  the  development  of  a 
photograph  of  the  Great  Sphinx.  When 
m  the  faint  light,  the  glass  taken,  as  it 
seemed  unchanged  from  the  camera,  and 
subjected  thereafter  to  a  simple  baptism, 
began  to  reveal  line  by  line  the  well-known 
features  of  the  mysterious  sculpture,  the 
Arab  turned  to  my  informant,  and,  point- 
ing to  the  photographer,  exclaimed  :  "  He 
is  the  eldest  son  of  Satan !" 

With  the  Arab's  wonder  we  should 
profoundly  sympathize,  although  it  is  not 
from  the  hands  of  the  Prince  of  Darkness 
that  we  will  take  the  pencil  of  light.  It 
speaks  for  itself  as  one  of  the  choicest  gifts 
of  God  reserved  for  us  in  these  latter  days. 
With  this  feeling  I  have  found  myself  in 
a  dream  of  the  night,  among  the  spirits  of 
the  great  dead  in  the  silent  land,  myself 
clothed  in  flesh  and  blood,  a  vistant  for 
the  briefest  space  from  this  upper  world. 
There  could  be  no  speech  between  us; 
but  to  their  longing  looks  for  information 
regarding  that  world  from  which  they 
had  come,  and  to  which  they  could  not 
return,  methought  I  replied  by  laying  be- 
fore the  pale  conclave  the  shadowy  pho- 
tographs which  were  in  my  hands.  And 
the  ancient  Egyptian  saw  that  the  Pyi'a- 
mids  would  waste  no  more ;  and  the  Greek 
was  consoled  that  the  ruin  of  his  temples 
could  proceed  no  further,  and  knew  that 
at  length  a  Prometheus  had  come,  who 
with  the  very  fire  of  heaven  had  made 
each  marble  form  immortal  ;  and  the 
Italian  painter  ceased  to  sigh  at  the  fad- 
ing of  his  frescoes;  and  the  Mediaeval 
architect  mourned  no  longer  over  his 
cathedral  fallinsf  before  those  fierce  Icon- 
oclasts,  the  Lightning  and  the  North 
Wind,  the  Snow  and  the  Rain ;  and  the 
ancient  Christian  who,  in  the  scnptorium 
of  his  convent,  centuries  ago,  had  reve- 
rently copied,  letter  by  letter,  every  jot 
and  tittle  of  the  venerable  Evangel  before 
him,  felt  that  the  days  of  faithfiu  copying 
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had  come  back  again — ^iiay,  were  exceed- 
ed in  faithfulness  —  and  realized  that  to 
the  end  of  time  his  labor  might  not  prove 
in  vain.  And  over  all  the  spiritual  faces 
a  gleam  of  shadowy  sunshine  passed,  as  I 
awoke  ;  and  behold  it  was  a  dream. 

This  pencil  of  light,  however,  is  ours 
only  in  loan.  Nature  is  every  day,  and 
all  the  day,  employing  it  herself,  not  only 
writing  transiently  on  the  retina  of  every 
eye,  but  abidingly  upon  every  object. 
Every  shadow  is  a  piece  of  Nature-writ- 
ing, Nature-printing;  sometimes  like  a 
pencil-note  upon  a  slate,  rubbed  out  next 
moment ;  often  like  the  carving  of  a  gem 
destined  to  endure  for  ages.  These  sha- 
dows have  a  strange  power  of  fixing  them- 
selves, and,  could  we  interpret  them,  we 
should  find  them  furnish  the  Sun's  Diary 
or  Record  of  his  daily  work  upon  earth. 
As  it  is,  we  scarcely  recognize  the  exist- 
ence of  such  a  solar  journal,  still  less  en- 
tleavor  to  translate  it.  Yet  daily  it  is 
issued,  and  there  are  evening  journals 
also.    The  Moon  not  only 


it 


.  .  .  .  nightly  to  the  listening  earth 
Repeats  the  story  of  her  birth ;" 


but  leaves  the  tokens  of  her  track  where- 
ever  she  passes ;  and  each  of  the  stars 
walking  in  darkness  keeps  some  chronicle 
of  all  tnat  its  bright  eye  has  seen  during 
the  silent  watches  of  the  night.  It  may 
be  difficult  at  first  to  believe  this,  Avhen 
w^e  learn  what  pains  it  costs  to  obtain 
photographs  of  the  heavenly  bodies  ;  but 
the  difficulty  is  mainly  occasioned  by  the 
swiftness  with  which  they  travel,  and  this 
does  not  hinder  them  from  writing  on 
tablets  of  their  own  choosing.  How 
strangely  they  write  may  in  some  res- 
pects be  realized  by  one  example  of  their 
art.  An  amateur  astronomer,  resident  in 
Ireland,  was  in  the  constant  practice  of 
using  a  fine  reflecting  telescope.  On  one 
occasion  he  neglected,  on  ceasing  his  ob- 
servations, to  put  the  cap  over  the  mouth 
or  object-glass  of  the  instrument,  so  that 
the  light  was  free  to  enter  the  tube  and 
fall  on  the  polished  metal  reflector.  He 
waa  taken  ill  that  day,  soon  became  worse, 
and  in  the  end  died.  For  weeks,  if  not 
for  months  after  his  death,  his  study  re- 
mained locked  as  he  had  left  it  on  the 
first  day  of  his  illness.  All  this  time  the 
telescope  stood  with  its  mouth  pointed  to 
a  distant  church  with  a  stately  spire. 
Every  day  the  sun  peeped  in  to  see  if  he 


were  wanted ;  every  clear  night  the  moon 
and  the  stars  offered  their  services,  and, 
as  no  other  work  was  asked  from  them 
they  drew  the  church  spire  and  surround- 
ing landscape  on  the  mirror  of  the  tele- 
scope as  they  made  their  rounds. 

At  length  the  observatory  was  opened, 
the  telescope  taken  down,  and  behold, 
upon  its  mirror  a  permanent  picture  of 
the  church-spire  and  the  objects  around 
it !  The  mirror  had  tarnished  and  rust- 
ed, but  the  Hght  determined  where  the 
rusting  should  occur,  and  where  the 
metal  should  remain  bright,  and  employed 
the  rust  as  if  it  were  ink  to  furnish  the 
shadows. 

The  sun,  the  moon,  and  the  stars  are 
writing  in  the  same  fashion  every  day  on 
every  surfiice.  The  pens  which  they  use 
are  of  amazing  length.  I  have  elsewhere 
called  the  electric  pen  the  long  pen,  and 
it  is  by  far  the  longest  earthly  pen ;  but 
it  is  a  mere  stump  or  pencil-point  when 
compared  in  length  to  the  pen  which  the 
sun  stretches  through  space  to  us ;  and 
the  sun's  pen  is  nothing  in  length  to  those 
with  which  more  distant  suns  write  upon 
the  earth,  across  the  vast  abysses  of  space. 
These  are  the  oldest  as  well  as  longest, 
and  among  the  swiftest  of  pens.  The 
mode  in  which  the  dust  settles  on  a  floor 
or  a  wall,  the  gathering  of  the  dew  on 
the  leaves  of  a  ftower,  the  fading  of  color 
from  a  carpet  or  a  curtain,  are  all  deter- 
mined by  those  wondrous  beams  of  solar 
and  abysmal  light,  which  draw  and  paint 
upon  the  globe  M'ith  catholic  impartiality 
every  object  which  presents  itself  to  their 
pencils.  At  present  most  of  us  are  indif- 
ferent to  those  wondrous  pictures ;  we 
blot  them  out  almost  before  they  are  exe- 
cuted, and  do  not  appreciate  them  even 
when  we  preserve  them.  But  we  arc 
quickly  learning  better,  and  in  our  mete- 
orological observatories  the  swift  and  un- 
erring pen  of  light  is  now  from  moment 
to  moment  chronicling  for  us  in  indelible 
ink  the  magnetic,  barometric,  thermome- 
'  trie,  electric,  and  other  fluctuations  of  the 
great  physical  forces  of  the  universe. 

Thus  much  of  the  Pen,  the  active  mem- 
ber of  the  graphic  triad,  an  extension  of 
the  hand,  the  symbol  and  instrument  of 
man's  intelligent  energy.  It  is  the  equal, 
with  a  difference,  of  the  Paper,  the  nega- 
tive member  of  the  triad,  and  simply  re- 
ceptive like  the  eye,  of  which  it  is  an  exr 
tension.     Of  the  Ink,  the  connecting  lintel 
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of  the  gate-pillars  we  have  been  consider- 
ing, and  to  which  we  now  turn,  we  can 
not  say  so  much ;  but  we  must  not  say 
too  little.  It  is  of  somewhat  less  import- 
ance than  the  other  two,  as  it  can  be  more 
easily  dispensed  with.  But  though  we 
can  scarcely  mark  paper  with  even  our 
finger-nail,  and  not  leave  a  trace  in  some 
degree  visible,  yet  we  must  not  think 
lightly  of  the  ink  which  we  seem  not  to 
miss.  Intermediate  between  the  positive 
active  pen  and  the  negative  receptive 
paper,  it  often  appears  to  us  in  the  act  of 
writing  more  important  than  either,  and 
as  the  really  potential  graphic  agent.  If 
they  represent  the  Eye  and  the  Hand,  it 
represents  the  Heart.  The  paper  is  be- 
fore us,  the  pen  in  our  hand,  mere  me- 
chanical media  as  it  seems ;  but  the  ink 
quickens  and  slackens  its  current,  and 
ebbs  and  flows,  as  the  tide  of  our  emo- 
tions sinks  and  swells.  In  reality  the  pen 
is  as  sympathetic,  as  we  feel  when  it  takes 
the  shape  of  the  pencil ;  but  the  latter  is 
only  employed  for  temporary  scriptorial 
purposes,  and  a  liquid  ink  is  used  for  all 
important  writings. 

Of  particular  inks  there  is  no  room  to 
speak,  as  we  did  of  particular  pens  and 
papers.  Charcoal  furnishes  with  water  a 
black  ink  for  white  paper,  and  chalk  with 
water  a  white  ink  for  black  paper.  The 
latter  is  most  familiar  to  us  in  its  form  of 
the  solid  chalk  and  blackboard  of  the 
public  teacher ;  but  common  paper  is  only 
wood-fiber  ground  down,  and  made  up 
again  into  a  solid,  and  differs  from  the 
board  only  in  thickness;  and,  with  a 
board,  a  crayon  is  more  convenient  than 
liquid  ink  would  be,  especially  as  it  must 
often  be  used  alternately  as  drawing-pencil 
and  writin2^-pen.  In  all  cases,  however, 
an  ink  ultimately  resolves  itself  into  a 
dried-up  color ;  and  if  we  compare  inks 
dry,  we  can  justly  affirm  that  chalk  and 
charcoal  have  been  the  two  great  graphic 
instructors  of  the  world.  The  briefer 
daily  lessons  have  been  written  in  chalk  ; 
the  germinal  sketches  of  great  works  in 
art — paintings,  sculptures,  palaces — have 
been  drawn  with  it.  The  abiding  records, 
again,  of  all  that  concerns  the  teaching  of 
the  nations  have  been  embodied  in  char- 
coal. The  most  famous  ancient  books 
and  many  modern  ones  have  been  written 
with  charcoal  and  water ;  and,  when  they 
are  re-written  a  million  times  by  the  print- 
er's typo,  it  is  with  charcoal  and  oil.    The 


artists  of  all  ages  have  designed  with 
charcoal ;  and  the  engraver,  the  litho- 
grapher, and  even  the  photographer,  fall 
back  upon  it  when  they  would  multiply 
and  perpetuate  special  designs. 

Any  colored  liquid,  however,  will  suffice 
for  ink;  any  flower-juice,  any  dye-stuff^ 
the  blood  from  any  vein,  a  multitude  of 
chemical  compounds.  They  are  not  equal- 
ly good,  but  any  one  is  sufficiently  so  for 
an  emergency ;  and  if  the  paper  and  pen 
are  secured,  the  ink  is  certain  to  be  forth- 
coming. But  whatever  its  material  quali- 
ty be,  how  little  this  strikes  us  when  our 
hearts  are  stirred,  and  the  words  we  have 
written  stand  before  us,  no  longer  thoughts 
which  wo  can  recall,  but  each  a  spirit- 
child  with  an  independent  life  of  its  own, 
proclaiming  "  Litera  scripta  maneV  The 
functions  of  the  paper  and  pen  in  produc- 
ing this  result  are  forgotten.  We  feel  as 
if  we  directly  thought  out  the  words  we 
see.  The  ink  in  which  they  stand  is  not 
charcoal,  or  galls  and  iron,  but  the  very 
anger,  or  sorrow,  or  gladness  we  felt, 
fixed  on  the  paper  forever. 

Think  of  a  queen's  first  signature  of  a 
death-warrant,  where  tears  tried  to  blanch 
the  fatal  blackness  of  the  dooming  ink ; 
of  a  traitor's  adhesion  to  a  deed  of  rebel- 
lion, written  in  gall ;  of  a  forger's  trem- 
bling imitation  of  another's  writing,  where 
each  letter  took  the  shape  of  the  gallows ; 
of  a  lover's  passionate  proposal  written  in 
fire ;  of  a  proud  girl's  refusal  written  in 
ice;  of  a  mother's  dying  expostulation 
with  a  wayward  son  written  in  her  heart's 
blood  ;  of  an  indignant  father's  disinherit- 
ing curse  on  his  first-born,  black  with  the 
lost  color  of  the  gray  hairs  which  shall  go 
down  in  sorrow  to  the  grave — think  of 
these  and  of  all  the  other  impassioned 
writings  to  which  every  hour  gives  birth, 
and  what  a  strangely  potent,  Protean 
thing,  a  drop  of  ink  grows  to  be !  All 
over  the  world  it  is  distilling  at  the  be- 
hest of  men.  Here  a  despairing  prisoner 
is  writing  with  a  rusty  naU  his  dymg  con- 
fession of  faith  on  his  damp  dungeon-waU. 
There  an  anxious  lover  is  deceiving  all 
but  his  bride,  with  an  ink  which  only  she 
knows  how  to  render  visible.  Beleaguer- 
ed soldiers  in  Indian  forts  are  confiding  to 
the  perilous  secresy  of  rice-water  or  inno- 
cent milk  their  own  lives  and  the  fortunes 
of  their  country.  Shipwrecked  sailors, 
about  to  be  engulfed  in  mid  ocean,  ^-e 
consigning  to  a  floating  bottle  the  faint 
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pencilmemoranduni  of  the  spot  where 
they  will  swiftly  go  down  into  the  jaws  of 
Death.  Every  where  hapj)y  pairs,  dear 
husbands  and  wives,  affectionate  brothers 
and  sisters,  and  all  the  busy  world,  are 
writing  to  each  other  on  endless  topics, 
with  whatever  paper  comes  to  hand, 
whatever  pen,  whatever  ink !  The  varied 
stream  thus  forever  flowing  is  the  intel- 
lectual and  emotional  blood  of  the  world, 
and  no  one  need  visit  Egypt,  or  summon 
an  Eastern  magician,  to  show  him  all  the 
acts,  all  the  joys  and  woes  of  men  reflect- 
ed from  the  mirror  of  a  drop  of  Ink. 

When  Paper,  Pen,  and  Ink  have  made 
the  tour  of  the  world,  and  have  carried 
every  where  the  acknowledg  ment  of  bro- 
therhood between  people  and  people, 
and  man  and  man,  and,  the  song  of 
Jbethlehem  fulfilled  to  the  full,  has  en- 
lightened every  intellect,  and  softened 
every  heart,  their  great  mission  will  be 
ended.  And  let  us  not  complain  that 
our  writing-materials  are  one  and  all 
80  frail  and  perishable,  for  God  himself 
has  been  content  to  w^rite  his  will  on 
the  frailest  thinojs.  Even  his  choicest 
graphic  media  are  temporal  and  perish- 
able. The  stars  of  heaven  are  in  our  eyes 
the  emblems  of  eternity,  and  they  are 
the  letters  in  God's  alphabet  of  the  uni- 
verse, and  we  have  counted  them  ever- 
lasting. Great  astronomers  of  old  have 
told  us  that  the  sidereal  system  could 
not  stop,  but  must  forever  go  on  print- 
ing in  light  its  cyclical  record  of  the 
firmament.  But  in  our  own  day  and 
amongst  ourselves  has  arisen  a  philoso- 


pher* to  show  us,  as  a  result  simply  of 
physical  forces  working  as  we  observe 
them  do,  that  the  lettered  firmament  of 
heaven  will  one  dav  see  all  its  scattered 
Stars  fall  like  the  ruined  type-setting  of  a 
printer  into  one  mingled  mass.  Already 
the  most  distant  stars,  like  the  outermost 
sentinels  of  a  flock  of  birds,  have  heard 
the  signal  of  sunset  and  return,  and 
have  begun  to  gather  closer  together 
and  turn  their  faces  homewards.  Millions 
of  years  must  elapse  before  that  home 
is  reached  and  the  end  comes,  but  that 
end  is  sure.  God  alone  is  eteraal,  and 
they  who  through  his  gift  are  partakers 
of  his  immortality. 

It  is  wonderful  to  find  a  patient 
mechanical  philosopher,  looking  only  to 
what  his  mathematics  can  educe  from 
the  phenomena  of  physical  science, 
using  words  which,  without  exaggera- 
tion, are  exactly  equivalent  to  these : 
"  Thou,  Lord,  in  the  beginning  hast  laid 
the  foundation  of  the  earth,  and  the 
heavens  are  the  work  of  thy  hands : 
they  shall  perish,  but  thou  remain  est,  and 
they  all  shall  wax  old  as  doth  a  gar- 
ment; and  as  a  vesture  shalt  thou  fold 
them  up,  and  they  shall  be  changed ;  but 
thou  art  the  same  and  thy  years  shall  not 
fail." 

If  God's  Paper,  Pen,  and  Ink  are  thus 
perishable,  shall  we  complain  that  ours  do 
not  endure  ?  It  is  the  writer  that  shall 
be  immortal,  not  the  writing. 

•  Professor  William  Thomson,  of  Glasgow. 
His  researches  and  speculations  on  this  and  kindred 
points  will  be  found  in  a  series  of  papers  communi- 
cated within  the  last  ten  years  to  the  Transactions 
of  the  Royal  Societies  of  London  and  Edinburgh. 
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From    the    London    Rerieir. 


RECENT      RELIGIOUS      REVIVALS.* 


It  was  some  time  last  spring  that  inti- 
mations began  to  reach  the  public  of  a 
remarkable  religious  feeling  awakened  in 
certain  districts  of  the  North  of  Ireland. 
The  American  revival  of  the  previous  year 
had  broken  the  silence  generally  main- 
tained by  the  press  upon  such  topics. 
Instead  of  the  disinclination  habitually 
shown  to  record  or  comment  upon  things 
so  directly  religious  as  prayer-meetings 
and  conversions,  the  journals  soon  dis- 
played a  readiness  (we  had  almost  said  an 
eagerness)  to  trumpet  facts,  and  settle  all 
questions  of  theory  by  decided,  if  not  cau- 
tious, judgments.  In  the  case  of  the 
Indian  mutiny,  at  the  first  blush,  it  was 
argued  that  "  the  saints  "  had  done  it  all ; 
so,  in  this  case,  frightful  results  were 
coming  upon  society  from  the  outburst  of 
a  modern  fanaticism;  and  the  religious 
people  were  again  in  fault. 


*  Tlie  Hcvival  in  Ulster :  its  Moral  and  Social  Re- 
sults, By  Benjamin  Scott,  Chamberlain  of  tho 
City  of  London. 

Times  of  Refreshing.  Being  KoHces  of  some  of  the 
Religious  Awakenings  which  have  taken  place  in  the 
UnUed  Kingdom^ 

TJte  History  and  Prominent  Characteristics  of  the 
Present  Revival  in  BaUymena,    By  the  Rev.  Samuel 

J.  Moore. 

Revivals  in  Ireland:  Ihcts.  Documents,  and  Cor- 
respondtmce.      By  James  William  Massie,  D.D., 

LL.D. 

Tlie  Ulster  Revival,  and  its  Physical  Accidents.  By 
the  Rev.  James  M'Cosii,  LL.D. 

Thoughts  on  the  Revival  of  1869.  By  James  Moh- 
OAK,  D.D. 

Personal  Visit  to  the  Chief  Scenes  of  the  Religious 
Revivals  in  the  North  of  Ireland.  By  jAMfcS  Gkast, 
hditor  of  tho  Morning  Advertiser. 

Revivals  of  Religum :  with  especial  Reference  to  the 
present  Movement  in  Vie  NorVi  of  Ireland.  By  Robert 
Baxter,  Esq. 

The  Revival;  or,  Wliat  I  saw  in  Ireland.  By  tlie 
Rev.  Jons  Baillie. 

The  Work  and  the  dunter-work;  or,  TJieJieligious 
Revivals  in  Belfast,  with  an  ExpUination  of  the  Phy- 
sical Phenomena.  By  Bdwaru  A.  Stoppord,  Arch- 
deacon of  Moath. 

Tracts  for  Revivals,  Kos.  \  to  1.  By  William 
Arthur,  A.M. 

Three  Letters  on  tJie  Revival  in  Ireland.  By  James 
C.  L.  Carson,  M.D. 

RevivcJs  in  Wales.    By  Evan  Dayibs. 

Response  to  tlie  Question :  May  we  Jtope  for  a  great 
Revival  f 


But,  to  the  credit  of  British  journalism, 
the  false  ground  taken  at  first  as  to  India 
was  soon  abandoned ;  and  in  the  more 
recent  matter  of  the  revivals,  it  is  aston- 
ishing to  what  an  extent  the  press  has 
ceased  to  upbraid.  Not  a  few  journals, 
and  some  of  them  distinguished  ones,  have 
learned  to  treat  the  subject  in  a  candid 
and  reverent  spirit. 

The  raj)idity  with  which  public  atten- 
tion became  fixed  on  the  revival  was  suffi- 
ciently accounted  for  by  its  extraordinaiy 
features  and  extensive  spread.  This  thing 
was  not  done  in  a  corner.  It  began  in 
seclusion,  and  held  on  its  way  for  a  year 
and  a  half  without  public  report ;  but  then 
it  burst  like  flames  from  within  a  building, 
and  where  all  had  been  slumber,  all  became 
excitement.  First  villages,  then  market- 
towns,  then  the  provincial  capital  of  Bel- 
fast, then  whole  districts,  then  counties 
added  to  counties,  became,  in  succession, 
the  theater  of  this  remarkable  visitation. 
As  T/ie  Times  newspaper  early  and  truly 
pointed  out,  it  was  nothing  new.  It  was, 
in  fact,  a  repetition  of  what  had  been 
witnessed  in  the  days  of  Wesley  and 
Whitefield.  But  this  applied  to  the  work 
taken  in  detail.  Nothing  of  equally  rapid 
sprea<i  had  occurred  in  their  day.  They 
struggled  all  but  alone.  Where  their 
personal  labor  bore  upon  the  wide-sprea»l 
ice,  a  breaking-up  was  heard ;  but  every 
where  else,  until  their  example  had  raised 
up  coadjutors,  every  man  of  education 
opposed  them  on  grounds  of  ta.stc,  and 
every  clergyman  on  grounds  of  religion, 
while  politicians  suspected,  and  the  com- 
mon people  mobbed,  them.  Now,  there 
was  scarcely  a  parish  where  the  clergy  of 
every  IVotestant  denomination,  however 
they  might  differ  as  to  the  accidents  of 
the  revival,  did  not  cordially  hail  tokens 
of  incrcaseil  life. 

Until  lately,  the  revival  has  been  dis- 
cussed chiefly  in  reference  to  those  bodily 
prostrations  which  have  borne  so  con- 
spicuous a  part  in  it.  As  to  the  essence 
of  the  matter — the  moral  results,  in  which 
lies  the  only  test  either  of  its  origin  or 
issue— those  were,  as  yet,  so  much  matter 
of  individual  observation,  that,  while  per- 
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sons  f:ivorably  disposed  calculated  with 
jojfiil  confidence  on  a  greatly  improved 
stiindard  of  morals,  others  not  only  denied 
that  such  results  would  follow,  but  boldly 
prophesied  that  the  worst  social  conse- 
quences would  arise  in  new  affinities  be- 
tween vice  and  fanaticism.  It  was  well 
that  such  a  stage  of  suspense  in  the  public 
mind  occurred.  And  it  may  hereafter  be 
a  cunosity  to  some  one  to  find  it  recorded, 
that  the  Northern  Whig^  the  great  orsan 
of  the  Irish  Unitanans,  declared  that 
drimkcnness,  licentiousness,  and  vice  gen- 
erally were  rapidly  increasing,  not  only 
contemporaneously  with  the  revival,  but 
by  reason  of  it;  and  that  the  leading 
London  journal  copied  its  important  tes- 
timony, and  set  it  forth  as  worthy  of  great 
attention.  We  commit  this  fact  to  our 
pages,  expecting  that  if  any  one  consult 
them  a  century  hence,  he  will  read  it  much 
as  wc  have  done  the  stoiy  of  the  man  who 
dragged  one  of  John  Wesley's  preachers 
before  a  magistrate  to  be  punisned,  and, 
when  inconveniently  required  to  state  a 
charge,  alleged  that  the  Methodists  had 
converted  his  wife ;  but  added  the  fact, 
tliat  formerly  she  had  been  an  unbearable 
shrew,  and  now  was  as  meek  as  a  lamb. 

After  curiosity  had  been  raised  by  sus- 
pense on  this  vital  question,  it  was  also 
well  that  the  scale  of  the  revival  was  so 
extensive  as  to  permit  results  to  be  traced 
in  public  events  and  cnminal  statistics, 
without  waiting  for  those  slow  and  fainter 
indications,  which  alone  can  be  obtained 
when  the  religious  impression  does  not 
aftect  some  extent  of  country,  and  a  large 
proportion  of  the  population. 

It  is  already  early  to  expect  results 
traceable  in  this  manner;  but  they  are 
forthcoming.  In  the  town  of  Belfast,  the 
great  distillery  of  Mackenzie,  capable  of 
producing  twelve  hundred  thousand  gal- 
lons of  whisky  a  year,  is  advertised  to  be 
let  or  sold.  In  the  town  of  ELillsborough, 
another  distillery  is  in  the  same  position. 
At  the  late  sessions  in  Belfast,  the  cases 
for  trial  have  been  just  half  as  many  as  at 
the  same  period  last  year.  In  the  town 
of  Ballymena,  where  one  hundred  and 
twenty  public  houses  flourished,  among  a 
population  of  only  six  thousand,  and  con- 
sequently broils,  immoralities,  and  misde- 
meanors were  of  great  frequency ;  at  the 
late  Quarter  Sessions — only  four  cases  were 
on  the  calendar.  The  presiding  barrister 
said  that,  while  it  was  no  part  of  his  duty 
to  enter  into  the  causes  leading  to  this 


wonderful  change,  he  was  called  upon  to 
congratulate  the  jury  on  the  elevation  in 
the  morals  of  the  people  which  it  indicat- 
ed. The  clerk  of  the  Petty  Sessions  for 
the  same  town  says :  '^  The  consumption 
of  spirits  is  not  one  half  what  It  was  thus 
time  last  year ;  and  the  petty  feuds  and 
private  quarrels  have  dimmished  fifty  per 
cent."  At  Crumlin  no  less  than  nine  pub- 
licans declined,  at  the  sessions,  to  renew 
their  licenses,  and  six  others  stated  that 
they  must  obtain  renewal,  simply  because 
they  had  stock  on  hand,  of  which  they 
could  not  dispose  without  a  license ;  bnt 
that  there  was  no  prospect  of  their  con* 
tinning  in  business. 

In  Coleraine  the  head  of  the  constabu- 
lary states  that  offenses  connected  with 
drunkenness  have  fallen  from  twelve  to 
twenty  in  the  fortnight,  down  to  three  or 
four;  and  that  indecent  language  and 
profane  sweaiing  are  now  unheard  in  the 
streets. 

In  the  parish  of  Connor,  where  the  re- 
vival began  more  than  two  years  ago,  and 
where  it«  couree  for  eighteen  months  was 
silent  and  tranquil,  the  following  facts  are 
now  attested.  Out  of  nine  public  houses, 
two  are  closed  by  the  conversion  of  the 
publicans,  and  a  third  for  want  of  trade. 
The  six  now  open  sell  less  whisky  than 
one  did  before  the  revival  began.  In  the 
year  1857  they  had,  in  that  parish,  thirty- 
seven  committals  for  offenses  connected 
with  drunkenness;  in  1858,  eleven;  and 
throughout  the  present  year,  only  four, 
and  of  these  two  were  strangers  to  the 
parish.  This  fact  seals  the  former  state- 
ment as  to  the  amount  of  business  done 
by  the  public  houses  still  open,  and  pre- 
pares the  way  for  another  about  pauper- 
ism. In  1867  they  had  twenty-seven  pau- 
pers in  the  union — now  only  four ;  then  the 
poor-rates  were  one  shilling  in  the  pound, 
now  they  are  sixpence. 

What  do  these  figures  represent  ?  How 
many  disorderly  lives  reclaimed?  How 
many  miserable  homes  made  comfortable  ? 
How  many  demoralizing  gatherings  sup- 
planted by  edifying  meetings?  How 
many  scenes  of  wickedness  changed  for 
those  of  penitence,  worship,  and  domestic 
peace?  How  many  sick-oeds  untended, 
uncomfbrted,  and  unblessed,  for  those 
which  are  solaced  by  prayer,  and  pruse, 
and  hope  in  God  ? 

One  day  above  all  in  the  year  is  dear  to 
the  heart  of  the  Irish  Protestant  —  the 
twelfth  of  July,  the  anniversary  of  the 
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Battle  of  the  Boyne.  The  boys  of  Derry 
still  coniniemorate  the  deliverance  of  their 
own  city  with  local  enthusiasm,  and  it 
ought  never  to  pass  from  their  mind. 
But  the  banks  of  the  Boyne  witnessed  the 
final  strujTorle,  on  the  issue  of  which  turned 
the  fate  of  Ireland.  No  wonder  that  every 
Protestant  in  the  country  should  hail  its 
anniversary  with  patriotic  pride!  It  is 
a  day  never  to  be  forgotten  in  any  land — 
that  on  which  the  iron  rod  of  a  Popish 
despot  is  struck  from  his  hand  by  the 
golden  scepter  of  a  Protestant  and  con- 
stitutional King.  But  so  bad  had  been 
the  mode  of  observing  this  day,  that  in- 
stead of  being  a  piide  to  the  true  patriot, 
it  became  an  anxiety  and  a  shame.  Not 
forgetful,  but  resentful,  of  the  existence 
among  them  of  a  large  number  of  Roman 
Catholics,  the  Ulster  Protestants  signal- 
ized the  day  by  tumultuous  processions. 
Drums  beating,  fifes  screeching,  flags  fly- 
ing, with  sashes,  cockades,  "  orange  lilies, 
and  purple  rockets,"  for  all,  robes  for  offi- 
cers, and  arms  for  not  a  few,  in  an  array 
regular  enough  to  be  imposing,  loose 
enough  to  permit  of  pranks,  with  oaths, 
and  shots,  and  ''whiskey  galore,"  and 
frantic  hurrahs  and  boisterous  speeches, 
the  Orangemen  paraded  the  country,  met 
in  thousands,  inflamed  one  another,  and 
defied  the  Pope,  and  some  mythic  lady  for 
whom  they  had  an  inveterate  hatred,  and 
whom  they  always  described  as  "  Nanny, 
the  Pope's  granny,"  consigning  her  to  bad 
places. 

In  districts  where  the  "  Papishes"  were 
80  few  that  they  dared  not  show  their 
heads,  they  contented  themselves  with 
returning  secret  curses  for  public  ones, 
and  the  day  passed  without  collision. 
But  this  was  not  the  delight  of  the  hot 
Orangeman.  He  smelled  a  coming  fight 
with    relish.      His    "bullet -mold"   was 

1)lied,  his  gun  put  in  order,  and  the  whis- 
:y-fire  within  heated  more  than  it  was 
wont  to  bo  heated.  And  when  "  the 
twelfth"  came,  if  the  shamrock  or  the 
white  cockade  crossed  the  path  of  the 
"  orange  lily,"  bullets  w^histled,  and  blood 
ran.  Many  a  quiet  nook  in  Ulster  has  its 
own  red  story,  bearing  date  the  twelfth 
of  July.  The  power  of  law,  the  vigilance 
of  the  constabidary,  the  persuasion  of 
landlords  and  magistrates,  were  ineffectual 
to  check  these  irritating  demonstrations. 
The  bullet  of  the  Orangemen  had  a  kind 
of  sacredness  ;  if  it  did  bre^k  law,  it  was 
only  because  the  law  itself  was  a  traitor- 


ous compromise,  to  resti*ain  the  loyal  and 
the  true  from  discomposing  those  who 
dwelt  in  the  land  only  to  hatch  treason, 
and  wait  favorable  oportunities  for  giving 
it  wing.  All  may  still  remember  the 
affair  at  Dolly's  Brae,  in  connection  with 
which  Lord  Clarendon  showed  the  dis- 
pleasure of  the  government  by  such  an 
extreme  measure  as  taking  away  the  com- 
mission of  the  peace  from  the  venerable 
Earl  of  Roden,  because  he  had  opened  his 
park  to  the  Orangemen  in  the  early  part 
of  that  fatal  day.  And  it  is  only  one  year 
ago  last  July,  since  the  town  of  Belfast 
itself  was  the  scene  of  battle.  Sandy  Row, 
with  its  nest  of  Orangemen,  and  some 
neighboring  Ribbon-hive,  teemed  with 
fighting-men.  Bullets  flew,  people  fell, 
business  was  paralyzed,  military  law  w^as 
established,  and  arms  were  taken  from  all 
parties  alike. 

The  revival  had  not  long  prevailed  be- 
fore it  was  generally  remarked  that  a 
great  change  had  taken  place  in  the 
spirit  of  the  converts  towards  tlieir  Ro- 
man Catholic  neighbors.  Political  ran- 
cor was  replaced  by  Christian  chaiity. 
"  Instead  of  swearing  at  them,"  said  a 
gentleman  living  in  the  midst  of  the  peo- 
ple, "  if  they  met  with  a  Roman  Catholic, ' 
they  would  carry  him  to  heaven  in  their 
arms."  But  all  doubted  how  this  would 
stand  the  memory  of  the  "  Boyne-water." 
Late  in  the  month  of  Jime,  a  gentleman 
from  England  said  to  the  good  Bishop  of 
Down  and  Connor :  "  Nothing  in  all  this 
strikes  me  more  than  the  change  in  the 
spirit  of  the  people  toward  the  Roman 
Catholics."  "Ah!"  said  the  bishop; 
"  wait  till  the  twelfth  of  July ;  that  will 
test  it  all."  And  so  said  every  one: 
"  Wait  till  the  twelfth  of  July." 

It  came.  For  the  most  part  the 
Orangemen  were  unseen  ;  and  those  who 
had  brawled  and  swaggered  staid  at 
home,  or  went  peaceably  to  meetings  for 
j)rayer.  Here  and  there  they  assembled 
without  drum,  or  flag,  or  arms,  and  quiet- 
ly went  to  the  house  of  God,  or  held 
solemn  services  in  the  open  air.  In  only  • 
one  or  two  neighborhoods  was  an  Orange 
procession  fonned,  and  that  with  deco- 
rum and  regard  for  peace.  The  whole 
community  was  anmzed.  The  disappear- 
ance of  Guy  Fawkes  in  England,  the  &il- 
ure  of  Bombast  upon  Independence  Day 
in  America,  sailors  voluntarily  omitting  a 
frolic  on  crossing  the  line,  or  freemen 
foregoing  ale  at  an  election,  woold  not 
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be  so  unlikely  as  this  new  bearing  of  the 
"  Protestant  boys."  It  sent  a  deep  feel- 
insr  throucrh  the  heart  of  Ulster.  Men 
were  now  persuaded,  that  a  moral  force 
of  immeasurable  power  had  been  operat- 
ing not  upon  individuals  only,  but  on 
masses ;  and  not  on  the  sui-face  of  their 
mind,  but  on  the  very  foundations  of 
their  nature.  "  All  the  police  force  in  the 
province  of  Ulster,"  said  one  gentleman, 
*■'  had  it  been  concentrated  in  this  parish 
on  the  twelfth  of  July,  could  not  before 
have  maintained  the  same  peace  and 
quiet  that  I  observed  on  the  last  one."* 

Shortly  after.  Chief  Baron  Pigott,  a 
Roman  Catholic,  sitting  on  the  bench,  in 
the  Protestant,  not  to  say  Orange,  county 
of  Down,  gave  the  following  memorable 
testimony :  "  He  took  occasion  to  refer  to 
the  religions  movement  in  the  North  as 
having  extinguished  all  party  animosities, 
and  produced  the  most  wholesome  moral 
results  upon  the  community  at  large. 
Ilis  lordship  spoke  in  the  most  favorable 
terms  of  the  movement,  and  expressed  a 
hope  that  it  would  extend  over  the  whole 
country,  and  influence  society  to  its  low- 
est depths."! 

What  Doncaster  races  are  to  the  North 
of  England,  those  of  the  Maze  are  to  the 
North  of  Ireland.  These  were  to  be 
another  test  of  the  social  influence  of  the 
revival.  Usually  ten  or  fifteen  thousand 
sj^cctators  assembled,  and  it  is  needless  to 
add  that  gambling  and  whisky  took  a 
conspicuous  place.  This  year  the  day 
was  fine,  and  the  "  field"  good  ;  but  not 
more  than  five  hundred  people  ever  came 
upon  the  course.  The  Northern  Whig^ 
which  had  industriously  preached  that 
the  revival  would  deteriorate  public 
morals,  confessed  that  even  those  who  at- 
tended were  under  new  restraints,  and 
that,  in  fact,  the  reporter  did  not  see  one 
intoxicated  person  on  the  ground. 

In  the  North  of  Ireland,  as  well  as  in 
the  North  of  England,  the  Marchioness 
of  Londonderry  is  a  person  of  consider- 
able note.  She  is  in  the  habit  of  yearly 
meeting  her  tenantry,  and  favoring  them 
with  an  after-dinner  speech,  on  such  topics 
as  interest  mutually  "landlord  and  ten- 
ant." This  year,  at  the  accustomed 
gathering,  her  ladyship  could  not  avoid 


*  Letter  of  Mr.  Robert  Brown,  of  Kellfl,  to  the 
Northern  Whig. 

f  Quoted  from  the  Report  of  tho  Banner  of 
Ulster. 


the  topic  of  topics  in  the  country.  Guard- 
ing lierself  against  any  supposed  interfer- 
ence with  the  religious  views  of  her  ten- 
antry,  she  said :  "  It  is  impossible  not  to 
observe  that  one  result  of  the  much-talk- 
ed-of  revivals  has  been  the  closing  of  the 
public  houses,  and  the  establishment  of 
greater  sobriety  and  temperance.  Let 
us  hope  that  this  change  will  be  lasting."* 
Mr.  George  Macartney,  late  member  for 
the  county  of  Antrim,  placed  in  the 
hands  of  the  Chamberlain  of  the  City  of 
London  the  following  statement  as  to 
three  parishes  falling  under  his  own  ob- 
servation :  "  A  great  social,  moral,  and 
religious  improvement  amongst  the  small 
farmers  and  laboring  classes  has  been  the 
result." 

"  What  is  the  effect  of  this  movement 
upon  your  work-people  V"  said  Mr.  Robert 
Baxter  to  a  gentleman  in  Belfast  who 
employs  three  thousand  hands.  "  I  con- 
sider my  work-people  better  than  the 
average,"  he  replied  ;  "  because,  bavins: 
been  in  business  one  third  of  a  centuiy,  \ 
have  had  an  opportunity  of  selectin*^ 
them ;  but  the  revival  movement  ha;?  had 
the  very  best  eflects  in  improving  the 
manners  and  conduct  of  my  people."  It 
was  dinner-hour,  and  the  master  pointed 
to  a  school-room,  which  Mr.  Baxter  found 
filled  with  work-people,  whom  a  cleriry- 
man  had  met  at  their  own  request.  The 
first  half  of  their  dinner-hour  was  spent  in 
singing,  prayer,  and  reading  the  Scrip- 
tures. At  a  second  factory,  as  two  thou- 
sand five  hundred  people  came  out  from 
work,  they  surrounded  Mr.  Baxter  and 
his  friends,  and  wanted  to  be  preached  to. 
In  a  third,  which  employed  six  hundred 
hands,  the  superintendent  reported  that 
two  hundred  were  converted,  of  whom 
seventy  had  been  "  struck  ;"  and  that  the 
conduct  of  the  whole  was  most  exem- 
plary. 

The  Bishop  of  Down  and  Coimor,  in 
whose  diocese  the  revival  began  and  first 
obtained  notoriety,  has  in  varied  forms 
asserted  not  merely  his  conviction,  but 
his  knowledge,  that  a  real  improvement 
in  the  morals  and  habits  of  the  people 
had  taken  place  on  all  hands.  The  Arch- 
deacon of  Derry,  in  another  diocese, 
speaks,  among  other  things,  of  "open 
vice  and  wickedness  in  general  so  much 
lessened." 


*  Spoken  in  the  Town  Hall,  Camlough,  repoi-tod 
in  The  Timei, 
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An  honest  farmer,  near  the  Giant's 
Causeway,  speaking  to  Mr.  Chichester,  of 
Port  rush,  said :  "1  never  heard  an  oath 
pronounced,  nor  a  8on<if  of  foolery,  since 
tliat  night  of  the  meeting, '(in  June,  four 
months  and  a  half  before,)  but  twice, 
and  those  were  by  strangers  passing  by." 
Bad  language  was  one  of  the  blotches 
upon  Ulster ;  and  the  strong  statement  of 
the  farmer  is  surprisingly  confirmed  by 
Mr.  Raynard,  a  gentleman  from  London, 
whose  wife,  as  L.  N.  K.,  has  cheered 
many  a  soul  by  her  Border- Land^  and 
stirred  up  many  to  good  works  by  Tfie 
Hook  and  its  Stonj^  Tlie  Book  and  its 
Mission^  and  the  Mlssifig  Link,  He 
says :  "  I  was  in  Ireland  six  weeks,  and 
traveled  by  steamer,  by  rail,  on  foot,  and 
by  the  public  cars  and  vans,  several  hun- 
dred miles,  and  I  did  not  see  a  single 
man  in  a  state  of  intoxication !  and  did 
not  hear  a  single  oath  !  !" 

The  man  who  would  have  prophesied  in 
the  streets  of  Belfast  twelve  months  ago, 
that  such  a  statement  could  be  truly 
made  in  the  year  1859,  would  have  been 
voted  mad  by  the  whole  community ; 
just  as  in  that  town,  some  years  ago,  a 
lady  was  all  but  consigned  to  safe-keeping 
by  her  family,  and  the  main  ground  of 
their  persuasion  that  she  wjis  deranged 
lay  here,  that  she  believed  the  "  time 
would  come  when  the  common  newspa- 
pers would  be  preaching  Christ."  And 
surely  those  newspapers  did  preach  with 
a  witness  tliis  summer.  Four,  five,  eight 
columns  were  often  taken  up  with  matter 
so  intensely  religious,  so  full  of  tlie  pith 
and  marrow  of  "  soul-saving"  work,  that 
in  thousands  of  well-composed  sermons  it 
would  be  rejected  as  too  much  after  the 
model  of  John  Wesley's  most  "fanatical" 
])assages  in  his  Journal,  or  the  most  heat- 
ed narratives  of  the  Methodist  Magazine, 
This  circumstance  about  the  suspected  in- 
sanity of  a  lady  is  one  of  the  millions 
which  illustrate  the  great  fact,  that  a  lead- 
ing j)art  of  the  faith  of  many  Christians 
—  persons  who  will  and  must  be  so  call- 
ed— lies  in  a  fixed  belief  in  the  impotence 
of  Christianity  to  conquer  obstacles,  and 
mold  human  society  to  its  own  pattern. 
And  these  people  are  especially  "  sound," 
and  greatly  suspect  those  of  being  flighty 
who  have  practical  confidence  that  a  re- 
ligion in  very  deed  sent  from  God,  and 
designed,  for  man,  has  the  capability 
of  subduing  all    things    to    itself,    and 


will  triumphantly  display  it  in  bclievlDg 
hands. 

The  Author  and  Giver  of  repentance, 
when  himself  turning  men  away  from 
their  sins,  did  not  shrink  from  noticing 
the  contaminated  and,  to  human  society, 
the  lost.  In  the  train  that  followed  him, 
were  some  who  had  once  strayed  to  the 
uttermost  limits  of  degi*ading  offense.  In 
this  Ulster  revival,  few  things  are  more 
touching  than  the  frequency  with  which 
cases  arise  of  the  recovery  of  lost  females. 
Mr.  Darkin,  Sub -Inspector  of  Factories 
for  Ireland,  mentions  an  officer  of  the 
constabulary,  who  told  him,  that  he  knew 
of  twelve  or  fourteen  who  had  left  their 
haunts  and,  he  believed,  had  reformed 
their  lives.  At  Coleraine,  the  Chamber- 
lain of  London  learned  that  the  streets 
were  entirely  purged ;  one  half  of  those 
who  formerly  infested  them  being  in  the 
Asylum ;  and  of  the  other  hal^  some  were 
restored  to  their  families,  and  others  had 
disappeared. 

Tlie  fact  has  been  alluded  to  already, 
that  a  leading  newspaper  of  Belfast,  the 
organ  of  the  only  Protestant  body  to 
which  the  o])eration  of  a  revival  was  un- 
fiivorable,  alleged  that  immorality  and 
crime  were  increasing.  This  statement 
received  for  a  moment  a  coloring,  in  the 
eyes  of  those  at  a  distance,  by  one  fiict, 
that  the  number  of  committals  in  the 
town  of  Belfast  had  increased.  Even  it, 
however,  durst  not  say,  though  it  did  in- 
sinuate, that  the  persons  alTected  by  the 
revival  influence,  and  those  committed, 
were  the  same.  The  lieatl  constable  of 
police  promptly  declared,  that  not  a  single 
person  had  been  brought  before  him  wlio 
had  been  in  any  way  connected  with  the 
revival  meetings.  About  one  third  only 
of  the  inhabitants  of  the  county  of  Antrim, 
including  Belfast,  are  Roman  Catholics. 
Mr.  Ranyard,  visiting  the  jsul,  found,  to 
his  surprise,  that  the  Presbyterian  chaplain 
had  only  fifteen  or  sixteen,  out  of  on© 
hundred  and  eighty  prisoners.  He  then 
asked  the  turnkey  as  to  the  proportion 
between  the  Roman  Catholic  and  Protest- 
ant prisoners.  "  We  have  usually  about 
as  many  of  one  sort  as  of  the  other ;  but 
have  lately  had  a  great  number  of  com- 
mittals for  short  periods,  especially  about 
three  months  ago,  when  this  revival  be- 
gan." ("  I  had  not,"  says  Mr.  Ranyard, 
^^  told  him  that  I  took  any  interest  in  the 
revival.")    '^  The  Catholics  did  not  know 
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what  to  make  of  it,  and  a  great  many  of  one  of  thwn  we  found  &  blacksmith,  who  told  us 

them  took  to  drinking,  and  got  up  rows,  ^/^  ^P^^^K^^t^  *^®  ^^  had  done  for 

and   got   committed.'^     "Hive   you,'>  I  him,  whilst  his  brottier 

1    ;i^  44  1,     ^     «  T>«^*««*-*«*«  -^^*    i««^  looking  Tery  wistfiilly,  and  his  eye  glistening 

asked,  "hs  many  Protestants  sent   here  with  tfie  big  tear,  as  hi  listened  to  the  tale  of  i 

now,asyoiihadiormerly?"   "Oh I  no, we  ^ork  which  he  himself  had  not  yet  tasted 

have  scarcely  any  now :   here  is  the  list  Then,  a  door  or  two  ftirther  on,  wo  came  upon 

for  this    morning:    six   committals,   and  a  young  woman,  whose  grandmother  kept  a 

only  one   Ls  a  Protestant."      Whereas,  in  public-house,  and  had  her  as  one  of  its  chief 

proportion  to  population,  all  would  have  attractions,  but  who  told  us  so  modestiy,  yet  so 

been  Protestants  but  two.  ^"^J^  ^»^^  "«T,f  again  ?>«W  she   wet  a  mea. 

Surely  the  few  facts  we  have  selected  ^^an  ^S^S  ^l^^t^^^^^^^^^ 

sufhce.     But  if  any  one  desires  more,  let  ^^d  of  the  whole  street,  but  now  was  so  tamed 

him  read  the  pamphlet  of  31r.  Benjamm  by  God's  grace  that  she  knew  not  how  to  utter 

Scott ;    or,  better  still,  let  him  spend  a  a  bitter  word  or  look  one  ill-fiivored  look.    In 

month  in  the  scenes  of  the  revival.     A  the  same  street,  we  were  conducted  into  the 

great,  a  manifest,  a  wonderful  change  has  house  where  three  or  four  women  who,  a  short 

passed  upon   a  large   section  of  British  ^'^^^  ^J^"^  *^  been  abandoned  characterft- 

t.r^«>,^i»4;^^    :«   «   o;.TrrU   xr««^ .    o    ^k«>««^A  <>"«  ot  thom  told  us  she  had  been  twenty  times 

population   m   a  single   year;    a  change  j^  prison -were  lining  under  the  care  of  an 

fraught    with    blessings    to    individuals,  elderly  woman  whom  lome  Christian  friends 

happiness  to  famihes,  advantage  to   the  had  engaged  to  superintend  them,  the  women 

State,  and  honor  to  the  Ciiristian  Church,  themselves  being  engaged  in  regular  occupa- 

That  change  is  well  summed  up  by  Mr.  tions,  and  returning  invariably  to  the  *home' 

James  Grant,  in  his  Personal  Visit:  for  their  meals  and  for  the  night" 

"Nothing  but  Almighty  oowor  ever  could        It  is  not  only  probable,  but  almost  un- 

accomplish  such  complete  changes  in  human  avoidable,  that  persons  whose  information 

chanicter  as  those  which  are  hourly  witnes^^  is  derived  only  from  reading,  wOl  either 

?h';  S:;^SIL^  "to^ '^^^^^^  disbelieve  .he^tatements  ^ade,  or,  on 

Maker  in  vain ;    he  who  was  addicted  to  the  ^[^^  other  hand,  take  impressions  beyond 

utterance  of  falsehood  speaks  the  truth,  and  1^"^  truth :  not  as  to  the  character  of  the 

nothing  but  the  truth;   the  man  who  stole,  transformations  actually  effected,  but  as 

steals  no  more ;  and  he  who  delighted  in  every  to  the  proportion  of  the  people  who  have 

thing  that  resembled  the  savage  nature  of  the  experienced   them.      At  the  time  when 

tiger  becomes  gentle  and  harmless  as  the  lamb  ^he  American  revival  was  attracting  at- 

Husbands  who  ill-treated  their  wives,  and  acted  ♦^„*:^„   ^«^orx««  »^^u^  ««;i  «,«^*«  «-  u**k^ 

unnaturanytowardstheirchildren,ar;suddenly,  ^T\     \  ^        f  ^-^    and  wrote  as  if  tho 

as  if  by  a  miraculous  agency,  triisformed  into  J'^^^^  ^^^^^  ^^  sopjcty  m  the  Union  must 

the  best  of  husbands  and  kindest  of  fathers,  oe  purged  away,  if  all  this  was  true :  and 

Crime,  in  a  word,  has  become  comparatively  because  theaters  stDl  flourished,  it  was 

unknown.    The  police  constables  have  little  or  alleged   that  the  revival  news  was  ex* 

nothing  to  do,  and  the  sessions  and  assizes,  aggerated.      Yet  did  it  ever  represent 

where  offenders  against  the  law  are  tried,  and,  more  than  a  small  proportion  of  the  people 

If  convicted,  punished,  have  hardly  any  cases  ^s   converted,   and  a  further  proportion 

before  them.     The  aspect  of  society  m  the  dis-  „„  /. ^  vi     !i«  ao     -wr    J^    '^  a. 

tricts  where  the  pro^^s  of  the  feevivals  has  "^  favorably  disposed  ?     We  do  not  say 

been  most  decided,  has,  in  a  word,  undergone  ^  ^"^^",  n\"nber ;   for,  accustomed  as  we 

so  thorough  a  change,  that  no  one  could  believe  ^^e  to  look  upon  conversions   as  events 

it  ^ho  has  not  been  a  witness  of  it,  seen  it  with  which  are  to  happen  at  rare  inteiTals,  a 

his  own  eyes,  and  heard  the  wonderful  things  report  of  two  hundred  thousand  converts 

with  his  own  ears."  ig  astonishing  news ;  yet  that  number  is  a 

^^       ,  .     „  ,  .  small  propoition  of  thirty  millions.      So 

ITiis  abstract  summary  is  illustrated  m  in  the  case  of  Ireland.    Take  the  widest 

the  concrete,  by  the  following  facts,  given  statement  made,  and  it  represents  but  a 

by  the  Rev.  John  BaiUie :  small  proportion,  even  of  the  Protestants 

^    .  ,  of  Ulster,  as  actually  converted. 

"In  one  town,  for  mstonce,  we  were  oinduct-       g^iU  it  is  undeniable  that,  in  very  ex- 

cd  into  ft  bouse  where  father  and  mother  and  f^^o;,,^  ♦«««4.«  ^.r  ^^„«4.„„   «  J^«rr»«  ^i^  «^« 

four  little  children  had  all  been  brought  to  Christ  ^^?^''®  tracts  of  country,  a  newer  of  con- 

in  a  single  week.    We  sauntered  along,  and  at  science  has  been  awakened   among  the 

neiirly  every  door  were  saluted  by  that  peculiar  masses,  which  puts  an  to  the  blush,  and 

smile  of  welcome  which  those  only  who  have  elevates  tho  common  standard  of  social 

witnessed  it  can  appreciate  or  understand.    In  morals.      But  those  who  only  yield  to 
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restraint,  and  do  not  seek  or  expenence 
true  religious  change,  will  sooner  or  later 
harden  their  hearts  again,  and  tend  back- 
ward •  to  old  ways.  Therefore,  it  is  for 
the  Ulster  churches  steadily  to  press  on,  i 
seeking  the  thorough  conversion  of  all 
who  are  yet  unrenewed;  or  they  must 
prepare  for  days  of  great  trial,  when  the 
mass  cools  down  again. 

"  I  would  rather  live  three  such  weeks 
as  the  last,  than  three  hundred  years  as 
before !"  was  the  exclamation  uttered  in 
June  last,  by  Mr.  Hanna  of  Belfast,  in  his 
pulpit.  In  these  words  one  almost  hears 
an  echo  of  the  aged  but  exulting  voice  of 
Wesley,  as,  looking  around  on  the  renew- 
ed and  happy  crowd  of  spiritual  children, 
who  were  marching  with  him  to  eternal 
life,  he  sang : 


<i 


All  honor  and  praise  to  the  Father  of  grace, 
To  the  Spirit  and  Son,  I  return  I 

The  business  pursue,  he  hiith  made  me  to  do, 
And  rejoice  that  I  ever  was  born. 


"  In  a  rapture  of  ioy,  my  life  I  employ, 
The  God  of  my  life  to  proclaim ; 
'Tis  worth  living  for  this,  to  adminLster  bliss 
And  salvation  in  Jesus's  name  !*' 

Ay,  it  is  worth  living  for ;  the  coldest 
skeptic  on  earth  being  judge!  For  a 
Christian  minister  to  see  rising  up 
around  him  faces  beaming  with  more 
than  earthly  peace ;  to  see  mothers  weep- 
ing for  joy,  that  their  lost  sons  are  found ; 
to  see  happy,  holy,  useful  men  thanking 
God  that  ever  they  heard  the  Gospel  from 
his  lips;  to  see  a  whole  neighborhood 
moved  with  a  Christian  impulse,  and 
numbers  hasten  and  strive  to  do  good, 
who  once  were  strangers  to  such  efforts ! 
Of  all  human  beings  he  who  beholds  this, 
the  wicked  repenting,  the  penitent  finding 
mercy,  the  world  yielding  converts  to  the 
Church,  the  Church  shedding  lights  and 
blessings  on  the  world,  may  rejoice  that 
he  lives.  What  a  work  to  exist  for !  On 
the  other  hand,  to  stand  for  years  and 
years  administering  Christian  ordinances, 
and  see  no  lives  regenerated,  hear  of  no 
hearts  blessed  with  unearthly  happiness, 
must,  we  should  think,  be  like  standing 
among  the  gilded  bottles  of  a  surgery, 
while  death  is  desohiting  the  town,  and 
your  skill  is  inapt,  your  remedies  impotent 
to  save  a  single  victim.  It  is  something 
to  thank  God  for,  that  our  age  has  wit- 
nessed wnthin  these  isles  at  least  one  dis- 


trict of  country  sensibly  changed  by  a 
sudden  illapse  of  religious  influence.  But 
it  is  not  only  one.  Wales  has  been  the 
scene  of  a  work  second  only  to  that  in 
Ireland,  if  indeed  second.  The  public  in- 
fonnation  is  less  full,  and  we  have  had  no 
opportunity  of  testing  it  by  personal 
observation;  therefore,  we  make  little 
reference  to  it  in  this  paper;  but  oar 
persuasion  of  its  genuine  character  and 
blessed  effects  is  strong. 

What  is  the  Christian  religion  for? 
According  to  the  books,  it  is  to  save  peo- 
ple from  their  sins ;  but,  according  to  the 
mind  of  most  men  who  profess  it,  nothing 
is  so  hard  to  believe,  nothing  so  proper 
to  suspect  of  being  fanatical,  as  a  state- 
ment that  some  few  tens  of  thousands^ 
out  of  all  the  uncounted  millions  whom 
sin  is  bringing  down  to  hopeless  graves, 
have  been  converted.  Is  conversion  a 
myth  ?  or  an  esoteric  rite  for  choice  con- 
fraternities, never  to  be  opened  to  the 
common  crowd?  If  not,  why  all  this 
wonder  at  large  numbers  being  convert- 
ed ?  and  why  this  criminal  ease  in  the  face 
of  tens  of  milUons  capable  of  being  saved, 
but  slumbering  in  sin  ? 

Conversion,  as  has  before  been  stated  in 
these  pages,  must  soon  be  formally  recog- 
nized as  one  of  the  constituent  powers  of 
history,  and  eventually  as  the  mightiest 
of  them  all.  The  man  who,  crossing  to 
the  shores  of  Macedonia,  sounded  a  warn- 
ing for  the  ancient  ideas  of  Greece  and 
Rome  to  depart,  and  for  the  Christian 
history  of  Europe  to  begin — his  own  his- 
tory began  in  conversion.  The  man  who, 
lifting  up  his  hand  in  the  face  of  the  Papal 
world,  gave  the  signal  for  its  disruption, 
and  for  the  entrance  of  human  progress 
on  a  new  stage — his  history  began  in  con- 
version. The  man  who,  standing  amidst 
a  degenerating  Church  and  a  corrupt 
nation,  in  the  opening  of  the  last  century, 
cried,  "  The  world  is  my  parish !"  and 
went  out  to  awaken  it — his  history  becan 
in  conversion.  Conversion  is  nothmg 
more  thnn  the  turning  of  a  man  from  his 
sins  to  his  Saviour.  Its  inward  process  is 
various  as  the  human  mind ;  its  means 
numberless  as  the  instruments  of  Provi- 
dence ;  its  outward  result  uniform  as  the 
law  of  righteousness.  It  is  easy  to  say 
that  men  baptized  in  in&ncy,  and  tnuned 
in  the  lap  of  the  Church,  should  not  need 
any  violent  change,  but  ought  to  grow  in 
grace  from  their  youth  up.  Things  are 
not  so  in  Christendom,    llie  nugonty  of 
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baptized  men  are  walking  a  course  that 
looks  like  any  thing  but  a  progress  to 
heaven.  And  if  they  are  not  stopped, 
and  turned,  what  will  be  the  end  ? 

Human  nature  has  a  downward  tenden- 
cy. All  movements  which  do  not  address 
its  sell-interest  alone,  with  whatever  vigor 
they  may  begin,  gradually  subside : 
and  those  which  are  not  connected  with 
an  invisible  source,  whence  to  draw  fresh 
impulses,  will  at  last  sink  to  nothing. 
How  resistless  was  Islam  in  its  youth ! 
how  steady  its  decay !  how  certain  its  dis- 
appearance !  What  a  series  of  fresli  starts, 
followed  by  slackenings,  halts,  and  back- 
slid ings,  is  the  course  of  ancient  Israel ! 
And  in  the  Christian  Church,  every  age 
has  shown  the  tendency  of  man  to  let  the 
heavenly  fire  die  out,  and  again  and  again 
it  has  seemed  really  gone.  But  invisible 
powers  tended  it ;  and,  when  least  expect- 
ed, it  has  burst  forth  anew,  as  if  oil  had 
been  poured  on  from  behind  the  vail 
which  shuts  out  our  view  of  things  un- 
seen. It  was  a  saying  of  Luther's,  that 
no  great  revival  of  religion  lasted  more 
than  forty  years.  In  his  old  age,  Wesley 
used  joyfully  to  contrast  this  with  what 
his  eyes  beheld;  after  more  than  that 
time,  a  rising  fire,  promising  to  inflame 
the  count rv,  and  to  illuminate  the  world. 
The  revival  of  the  last  century  was  per- 
petuated into  this,  and  never  lost  its  vi- 
tality, as  that  of  the  Reformation  did,  be- 
fore the  Puritan  age  began,  and  that  of 
the  seventeenth  century,  before  the  open- 
ing of  the  Methodist  era.  Still  the  effect 
of  the  subsiding  tendency  common  to  all 
things  complicated  with  human  agency  was 
very  marked  and,  as  the  middle  of  this 
century  advanced,  was  becoming  more  so. 
Vast  agency  and  few  conversions  ;  impos- 
ing organizations,  and  easy  disciples,  who 
did  not  trouble  their  neighbors  with  zeal 
about  individval  salvation,  were  becoming 
common.  There  was  life,  and  much  to 
wonder  at  and  love.  But  the  conquering 
temper  was  departing.  Many  were  zeal- 
ous for  great  and  general  schemes,  but 
slack  in  personal  eftbrt ;  and  not  a  few 
were  tolerably  content,  if  religion  kept 
fairly  abreast  with  public  movements, 
without  saving  the  people  by  thousands, 
without  doing  any  thmg  which  must  strike 
upon  all  as  a  divine  operation  for  the  re- 
generation of  mankind.  Even  among  the 
Methodists — had  their  course  gone  on  as 
for  the  last  thirty  years,  how  far  would 


they,  one  short  century  hence,  have  un- 
derstood the  tales  in  Wesley's  Journals 
of  men  and  women  cut  to  the  heart,  and 
"  struck  down  ?"  Would  they  have  apolo- 
gized for  such  things,  or  welcomed  their 
reappearance  ?  The  habitual  tendency  to 
make  religion  a  matter  of  natural  effect 
and  cause,  without  supernatural  action, 
had  taken,  in  our  days,  the  shape  of  a  re- 
ligion of  organizations  among  Evangelical 
Christians,  of  ceremonial  among  Pusey- 
ites.  For  the  former  as  well  as  for  the 
latter,  though  on  different  grounds,  it  was 
needful  that  a  fresh  manifestation  of  the 
supernatural,  a  fresh  display  and  triumph 
of  the  Divine,  should  be  witnessed.  One 
of  the  clearest  proofs  that  the  vital  force 
of  the  last  great  revival  still  survived  was, 
that  just  in  proportion  as  the  subsiding 
tendency  developed  itself,  and  multitudes 
contentedly  yielded  to  it,  others,  and  they 
not  a  iQ\\\  not  of  any  one  school,  longed, 
and  sighed,  and  toiled,  and  cried  to  God 
for  a  fresh  baptism  of  the  Church  with 
Pentecostal  fire,  that  all  her  modern  re- 
sources, blessed  with  primitive  efficiency, 
might  gloriously  change  the  aspect  of  the 
battle  engaged,  all  over  the  world,  be- 
tween good  and  evil. 

Do  the  recent  re\'ivals  in  any  degree 
meet  this  desire  ?  They  are  at  least  great 
public  events.  In  America,  in  Wales,  in 
Ireland,  by  virtue  of  a  pervading  popular 
interest,  they  have  forced  the  most  urgent 
questions  of  religion  upon  the  attention 
of  the  whole  community.  Are  they  a 
fresh  proof  of  the  immortal  vitality  and 
infinite  resources  of  the  religion  we  all 
profess  ?  a  fiirther  display  of  its  invisible 
reserves  of  conquering  energy?  a  new 
impetus  given  from  the  Spirit  of  its  Au- 
thor to  the  host  commissioned  by  Him, 
not  to  settle  in  convenient  quarters,  but 
to  subdue,  at  any  cost,  the  whole  world 
to  righteousness,  thereby  raising  it  to 
peace  and  brotherhood  ? 

Whenever  such  questions  have  been 
raised  at  the  time  of  any  great  revival,  they 
have  been  answered  m  the  negative,  ex- 
cept by  a  few.  The  impulse  under  which 
the  early  Christians  moved  the  world,  was 
looked  upon  as  fanaticism.  The  same  has 
been  the  case  with  all  manifestations  of 
religious  life  which  have  borne  any  kind 
of  resemblance  to  it.  The  revival  of  the 
last  century  was  treated  as  a  low  and  rude 
example  of  the  same  thing.  This  being 
the  instance  nearest  to  our  times,  best 
within  historical  view,  it  affords  a  clearer 
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light  whereby  to  jiulge  of  tlie  present 
events  than  any  otlier.  On  all  hands  it  is 
now  admitted  that  it  was  a  true  revival,  a 
renewal  of  the  youth  of  Christianity,  ac- 
credited at  the  time  by  great  reformations 
of  cliara(!ter,  attested  ever  since  by  per- 
manent fruit,  in  Churches,  nations,  and 
*gospeling  enterprises.  Even  at  a  meet- 
ing of  Socinians  the  other  day,  where  the 
present  events  were  discussed,  one  of  the 
speakers  admitted  that  there  had  been 
two  real  revivals  in  ])ast  times — that  of 
the  apostolic  age,  and  that  of  the  last. 
Its  toKens  are  on  every  spot  trodden  by 
the  Hritish  race,  and  far  beyond  their 
enn)ires,  in  scenes  lately  the  wildest  and 
darkest  upon  earth. 

In  what,  then,  does  the  recent  revival 
differ  from  that  which  flourished  a  centu- 
ry ago  ?  So  far  as  we  can  see,  only  in 
having,  for  instruments,  those  who  were 
its  fruits,  and  for  a  field,  ground  which  it 
had  i)repared.  This  gives  it  a  breadtli 
and  public  force  greater  than  its  forerun- 
ner. But  in  all  tlie  i)oints  which  can  be 
raised  by  those  w^ho  object  to  revivals  in 
general,  or  to  this  one  in  particular,  the 
identity  ap])ears  perfect.  As  to  doctnnes, 
all  in  which  the  Methodist  leaders  were 
themselves  agreed,  is  now  proclaimed  by 
the  whole  Chrktian  community,  except  a 
section  of  the  Church  of  England  ;  and  as 
to  those  wherein  they  diiVered,  now,  as 
then,  success  is  shared  by  men  on  both 
sides.  As  to  the  lay  agency  which  sprang 
up,  from  its  long  burial,  at  the  voice  of 
the  Great  Awakening  of  the  last  century, 
it  reappears  every  where.  As  to  the 
Christian  fellowship,  which  every  true  re- 
vival forces  into  existence,  but  which  the 
Methodists  alone  have  formally  recognized 
as  a  vital  part  of  ("hrislian  organization, 
and  provided  for,  in  their  class-meetings 
ami  love-feasts,  it  has  suddenly  sprung  up 
on  the  most  unfriendly  soils ;  so  that  in 
parisljos  w'here  two  years  ago  such  meet- 
ings as  we  liave  just  named  would  have 
been  a  terrible  innovation,  now,  to  hear 
the  common  talk  of  the  people,  one  might 
suppose  they  had  been  schooled  in  some 
Cornish  or  Yorkshire  hot-bed  of  Method- 
ism. As  to  the  sudden  conversions,  the 
deep  sorrow  for  sin,  the  clear  and  shhiing 
sense  of  God's  forgiveness,  the  unearthly 
comforts,  the  joyful  hope  of  heaven  ;  all, 
in  fact,  that  in  the  language  of  the  Church 
constistutes  "  experience,"  and  in  that  of 
the  world  "fanaticism,"  the  converts  of 
Antrim  and  Glamorganshire,  and  those  of 


Moorfields  and  Kingswood,  answer  to  one 
another  as  face  to  face  in  a  glass.  As  to 
the  gifls  displayed  by  "  unlearned  and 
ignorant  men,"  wo  are  apt  to  think  that 
the  present  must  excel  the  past ;  but  that, 
probably,  is  owing  to  the  difference  be- 
tween what  we  witness  and  what  we  read 
of:  certain  it  is,  however,  that  nothing 
has  more  tended  to  deej^en  the  persuasion 
in  the  neighborhoods  which  the  revival 
has  reached,  that  it  was  a  work  of  God, 
than  the  "  wonderful  jiraying;"  the  unac- 
countable force  of  thought  and  language, 
given  to  many  of  the  new  converts,  in 
whom  neither  natural  gifts  nor  education 
had  prepared  their  neighbors  to  find  such 
resources.  And  then,  as  to  the  dreams, 
visions,  and  bodily  affections,  which  are 
the  food  of  the  scoffer,  the  problem  of  the 
candid  inquirer,  and  the  choice  tokens  of 
the  simple  wonder-lover — are  they  not  as 
like  in  the  ])amphlets  of  to-day,  and  the 
magazines  of  last  century,  as  green  grass 
in  England  is  to  green  grass  in  Ireland  ? 
If  any  one  doubts  the  close  resemblance  of 
the  bodily  affections  lately  prevalent,  and 
those  which  involved  John  Wesley  in  a 
world  of  reproach,  let  him  take  the  trouble 
of  reading  a  few  pages  of  his  Journal 
which  narrate  the  first  cases.  And,  final- 
ly, as  to  that  which  constitutes  the  essen- 
tial propagating  power  of  Chiistianity — 
the  joyful  zeal  of  new  converts,  the  burn- 
ing love  for  souls,  the  irre])ressible  ardor 
to  tell  others  "  what  God  has  done  for 
my  soul,"  the  firm  persuasion  that  the 
grace  which  has  been  efficacious  in  their 
own  cases  will  be  so  in  tliat  of  friends  and 
neighbors,  the  indisposition  to  wait  for  a 
convenient  season — is  not  the  identity  so 
perfect,  that  the  history  of  any  village  re- 
vival tills  year,  and  that  of  one  in  New 
England,  or  Birstal,  or  Newcastle,  a  hun- 
dred years  ago,  might  be  written  in  the 
same  words  ? 

On  the  general  question  of  eccentrici- 
ties and  extravagances,  connected  with  re- 
vivals, all  we  feel  disposed  to  say  is  this : 
they  ought  to  be  discouraged  in  every 
way,  except  such  as  would  show  that  lite 
with  exuberance  is  more  dreaded  tlian 
death  with  composure.  But  while  they 
are  to  be  discouraged,  we  are  not  to  Im- 
agine that  they  will  be  avoided.  If  so, 
either  multitudes,  with  the  proportion  of 
weak,  hot-headed,  odd,  ana  blundcriDg 
people,  found  in  every  promiscuous  crowd, 
arc  never  to  bo  "  awakeneJ"  at  all — thot 
is,  made  to  lid  up  the  eyes  of  their  soul, 
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and  see  life,  death,  heaven,  and  hell,  their 
Saviour,  and  their  tempter,  in  a  light  shot 
direct  from  the  eye  of  the  Judge ;  or.  if 
so  awakened,  a  miracle,  the  most  wonder- 
ful ever  wrought,  is  to  make  them  keep 
from  any  strange  and  affecting  expression 
of  their  feelings.  The  first  supposition 
may  God  avert  !  the  second  is  not  likely : 
and,  therefore,  let  us  be  concerned  only 
that  the  multitudes  be  awakened ;  then, 
they  may  be  left,  every  man  according 
to  his  own  temperament,  to  cry  aloud,  or 
beat  upon  his  oreast,  or  weep  in  silence, 
or  "  fall  down  upon  his  face,  and  worship 
God."  We  believe  that  many  think  that 
such  awakenings  as  we  have  described, 
even  if  purely  mental,  had  better  not  take 
place.  If  they  do  not,  the  old  Christiani- 
ty that  gave  the  world  apostles,  martyrs, 
and  missionaries,  will  be  replaced  by 
another,  which  will  only  give  it  formal 
church-goers.     None  will  hold  that  such 


awakenings  are  always  to  be  withheld 
from  the  ignorant  and  the  ill-balanced,  to 
be  given  only  to  those  whose  culture  has 
reached  the  point  at  which  a  man  may  al- 
most be  killed  with  feeling,  and  yet  keep 
perfect  silence.  We  are  under  no  need 
either  to  encourage  extravagance,  or  dis- 
courage revivals.  Let  the  spring  come, 
though  it  brings  weeds.  And  let  us  neith- 
er nurse  the  weeds,  nor  frost-bite  the 
wheat,  in  our  impatience  to  keep  them 
down.  It  may  be  that,  sometimes.  He 
who  is  wiser  than  all,  does  not  see  it  amiss 
to  lower  our  self-congratulation,  and  let 
us  know  that  the  work  he  loves,  the 
bringing  of  sinners  to  repentance,  may 
prosper  more  where  outbursting  life  dis- 
turbs conventional  decorum,  than  where 
all  is  ordered  so,  as  to  preserve  our  res- 
pectability. 

(OONOLVPED  IN  NEXT  NUMBXB.) 
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Vrom    the    Dnbltn    University    Magazine. 

THE      CZAR      AND      THE      SKEPTIC. 


It  was  in  1829.  Government  dispatch- 
es affirmed  that  Diebitsch's  army  had 
achieved  a  great  success,  and  that  Silistria 
was  in  their  hands. 

But  official  news  is  not  always  implicit- 
ly believed  when  and  where  unofficial 
newsmongers  are  gagged. 

"  Holy  Russia  forever !  the  troops  are 
ill  Silistria." 

*'  Before  it,  Batushka,  you  mean  to 
sav." 

"  Before  it !  inside  it :  I  say  what  I 
mean." 

"  Inside  it !  outside  it :  under  correc- 
tion still." 

*'  Correction  you  may  well  say :  I  re- 
peat it,  inside." 

"  And,  I  repeat  it,  out." 

"  I  have  seen  the  dispatch." 

"  What,  the  government  version  ?" 

"  The  government,  to  be  sure." 

"  Nothing  less  sure,  I  assure  you." 

"  What  ?  less  sure  than  the  govern- 
ment story  I" 

"  All  stories  may  be  told  two  ways." 

VOL  XLIX.— XO    8 
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But  one  way  is  true,  the  other 
false." 

"  Precisely,  and  I  mistrust  the  lat- 
ter." 

"  But  the  real  truth  is,  the  troops  are 


m." 

"The  real  truth  is,  the  troops  are 
out." 

"  In,  I  say." 

"  Out,  I  say." 

And  so  on,  ad  infinitum. 

In  private  saloons,  in  clubs,  in  cafes, 
at  table-d'hotes,  on  change,  and  on  the 
Perspective-Nevskol*,  might  such  wrang- 
lings  have  been  heard.  In  the  Gastinnoi- 
Dvor,  and  in  the  vodki  shops,  there  was 
more  unanimity ;  the  "  black  people's" 
wish  was  less  doubtfully  father  to  their 
thought ;  Avith  their  unquestioning  as  well 
as  unquestionable  patriotic  prejudice. 
Holy  Russia  must  have  won,  and 
Diebitsch  must,  for  certain,  be  holding 
Silistria  for  the  Gossudar,  for  our  Lord 
the  Czar. 

There  was  a  French  gentleman,  Men- 
27 
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sieur  Do  la  Jobardiere,  shall  I  call  him  ? 
whose  mistrust  of  official  bulletins  had, 
perhaps  not  unreasonably,  grown  with  his 
growth.  jRusaian  Invalids^  Northern 
iees^  or  whatever  may  have  been,  in 
1829,  the  accredited  organs  of  the  Impe- 
rial Goveniment,  were  to  his  mind  so 
many  miserable  imitations  of  his  native 
Mbniteur,  the  feebleness  of  whose  inven- 
tions, however,  as  compared  with  those 
of  that  great  Gallic  organ  of  mendacity, 
consisted  not  in  the  absence  of  mendar 
ciousncss.  Monsieur  De  La  Jobardiere 
vas,  himself,  very  much  spilt,  "  tres  re- 
pandu^^  in  certain  social  circles  of  St. 
Petersbnrgh,  to  borrow  an  image  from 
liis  own  vernacular ;  and  thus  it  came  to 
pass,  that  being  gifted,  as  is  not  unusual 
amongst  his  fellow-countrymen,  with  a 
considerable  flow  of  words,  he  was  en- 
abled to  spill  the  ink  of  denegation  tar 
and  wide  upon  the  spotless  page  of 
these  same  disputed  government  dis- 
patches. 

"Hold  it  to  yourself  for  said,  my  good 
friends,"  he  would  insist ;  "  your  govern- 
ment wishes  to  throw  you  the  powder  in 
the  eyes.  It  is  one  '  canard^  one  duck  ; 
how  you  say?  this  great  news  of  Silistria. 
That  poor  sir  of  a  Dicbitsch,  he  kick  his 
heel,  what?  outside  still:  and  the  Turk 
be  safe  and  snug  inside  as  one  rat  in  a 
cheese,  eh  ?" 

Now,  De  la  Jobardiere  had  his  entries 
in  "saloons  diplomatic,"  as  he  would 
himself  have  said ;  and  was  altogether  a 
man  who,  chatterbox  as  he  was,  might 
yet  be  supposed  to  have  access  to  certain 
channels  of  authentic  information,  at 
which  the  vuljjar  of  St.  Petersburgh 
miirht  not  ea^sily  slake  their  thirst  for 
information.  His  constant  and  confident 
affirmations  of  the  falsehood  of  the  vic- 
torious intelligence  were  not  without 
a  certain  eifect  within  the  radius  of  his 
own  social  "  effusion,"  and  perhaps 
be  von  d  it. 

j\Ionsieur  De  la  Jobardiere  was  a 
precise  and  somewhat  ornate  dresser :  he 
was  a  chilly  personage,  in  spite  or  because 
of  his  longish  residence  in  the  northern 
capital ;  he  was  also  somewhat  of  a  gas- 
tronome, particular  as  to  the  quality  and 
regularity  of  his  meals ;  he  was,  moreover, 
u  sound  sleeper. 

So  «ound,  indeed,  that  the  heavy  boot- 
tread  of  the  feldjager,  that  hybrid  be- 
tween a  ])olice-officer  and  a  government 
courier,  £i11cd  to  break  his  slumbers  on  a 


certain  night;  nor  was  ho  roused  from 
them  until  that  functionary's  rude  band 
had  shaken  his  shoulder  for  a  third  time* 
Thereupon  he  started  up  to  a  sitting 
posture  and  unclosed  his  eyes,  which 
closed  again  with  sudden  blink,  at  the 
glare  of  the  lantern  which  the  feld- 
jager's  other  hand  almost  thrust  into  his 
face. 

"Look  sharp,  sir!^'  said  that  official, 
"and  come  along." 

"  Come  along,  indeed !  You  are  pleaa- 
anting  my  good  fellow,"  quoth  the 
sleepy  Frenchman. 

"  VVell,  then,  if  you  won't,"  retorted 
the  ruthless  invader  of  his  slumbers,  "  my 
orders  are  positive,"  and  he  transferred 
his  paw  from  the  shoulder  to  the  throat- 
band  of  Monsieur  De  la  Jobardiere'a 
night-dress. 

"  Laissez-doiic^  grand  brutal,"  exclaiin- 
ed  that  worthy ;  "  let  me  at  least  get  on 
my  pantaloons,"  and  he  inserted  his  feet 
into  the  slippers  by  the  bedside. 

But,  by  "  fatality,"  as  he  always  said, 
"  my  cossack  of  a  domestic,  Ivan  Petro- 
vich,  had  assisted  at  my  dishabille,  and 
had  taken  mv  clothes  out  with  him  to 
brush  before  I  should  rise  *  of  great  morn- 
ing' the  next  day." 

"  Let  me  ring  my  domestic,  at  least  ?" 
he  inquired  of  the  stolid  feldjager. 

"  Ring  bells  and  resist  authorities  ?"  ho 
growled.  "Come,  come,  sir,  none  of 
that." 

And  again  his  rough  hairy  paw,  was 
busy  in  proximity  with  the  white  throat 
of  the  finicking  Frenchman. 

"  Quick,  march !  and  not  a  word, 
or " 

"  But  it  is  unheard  of,  it  is  an  infamy,  a 
barbarism,  an  indecency !" 

The  scowl  darkened  upon  the  feldjager*8 
unprepossessing  countenance ;  it  was  more 
than  evident  Uiat  expostulation  and  en* 
treaty  were  alike  in  vain. 

"  Happily  that  I  lose  not  ray  presence 
of  mind  m  this  terrible  crisis,  and  draping 
myself  hastily  in  the  sheets  and  blanket, 
and  eider-down  quilt,  I  yield  to  destiny 
and  follow  that  coquin  of  a  feldjager 
down-stairs,  gentlemen  ;  my  futh  I  yes, 
down-stairs  to  the  porte^ochere.  There 
what  find  we  ?  A  telega,  kibitka,  taran- 
tass,  what  do  I  know  ?  Some  carriage  of 
misfortune  at  the  door,  with  its  own  door 
open,  eh  ?" 

It  was  even  so.    The  night  was  very . 
dark  and   foggy;   the   raya    from    the 
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carriage-lamps  added  to  the  gleam  of  the 
feldjager's  lantern  gave  but  a  dim  liffht 
ader  all ;  but  such  as  it  was,  its  scintma- 
tions  were  reflected  from  the  steel 
scabbards,  spure,  and  horse-bits  of  a 
mounted  cossack  on  either  side ;  and 
dark  amidst  the  darkness,  the  open 
carnage- door  yawned  after  the  fashion  of 
a  tomb. 

"  Oh !  by  example,"  once  more  did 
De  la  Jobardiere  attempt  to  remonstrate, 
turning  round  ;  "  here  is  what  is  a  little 
strong.  Do  you  figure  yourself  that 
I  — 


-'» 


He  had  one  foot  upon  the  carriage- 
steps  already,  and  one  hand  on  the  handle 
by  the  door-way ;  a  muscular  grip  seized 
his  other  elbow.  In  an  instant  he  was 
hoisted  and  pushed  forward  in,  and  the 
tail  of  the  quilt  was  bundled  in  after  him ; 
and  he  felt  that  some  one  had  vaulted  on 
the  front  seat  outside. 

"  IIoupp  la !"  cried  a  hoarse  voice ; 
and  three  cracks  of  whips  like  pistol-shots 
made  answer ;  and  with  a  bound  and  a 
plunge  the  carriage  darted  onwards.  He 
could  hear  the  splashing  gallop,  through 
tiic  slush  and  mud,  of  the  mounted 
trooper,  on  the  right  hand  and  on  the 
left. 

''  I  try  the  windows,  on  this  side,  on 
that,  in  front,  and  I  am  quits  of  it  for  my 
pain.  No  means!  I  scream,  I  howl,  I 
cry,  I  threaten  that  pig  of  feldjager  that 
must  hear  in  front.  The  Embassy 
French  shall  have  reason  of  this  outrage ! 
When  I  tell  you  there  that  I  am  not  one 
of  your  nationals,  but  a  Frrrench  !  Hear 
you  ?  A  FiTrench !  Animal  that  you 
are !  Imbecile  of  a  Cossack,  go !  A 
Frrrench,  then,  I  tell  you,  eh  ?  IJseless  I 
I  pass  to  entreaty.  Hear  there,  Ivan, 
Stephen,  Nicholas,  Sergius !  My  corporal, 
my  Serjeant,  my  lieutenant  of  police ! 
Here  is  one  billet  of  bank,  that  is  to  say, 
not  here  but  there  :  in  the  pocket  of  that 
pantaloons,  at  home  on  the  MorskaYa,  you 
comprehend.  A  billet  of  twenty-five 
roubles :  of  fifty :  of  a  hundred  say, 
how  ?" 

"  Again  useless.  Not  a  word ;  not  a 
Kign  ;  he  makes  the  deaf  ear,  that '  polis- 
Hon  de  la  police'  outside. 

"  It  is  stronger  than  me.  I  am 
transported  again  of  rage,  of  despair. 
I  strike  of  the  fist,  of  the  foot,  of  the 
h3:ul  at  last  against  the  panels  of  that 
e;iriiage  atrocious.  Derision !  My  ef- 
tbrts  desperating  about  to  nothing.    That 


minion  of  a  despotism  brutal  mocks  him* 
self  well  of  this  agony.  I  have  dissar- 
ranged  my  drapery;  and  currents  of  air 
from  the  undemeaths  of  doors  give  my 
legs  trances  of  cold. 

"There  is  no  remedy.  I  envelop 
myself  once  more  of  my  eider-down, 
and  resign  myself  to  my  destiny.  I 
comprehend  at  last ;  aU  is  lost  for  me.  I 
see  the  Boulevards  and  the  Champs- 
Elysees  no  more.  *  Adieu,  Belle  France :' 
I  share  the  fate  of  the  prisoners  of  the 
Moskowa,  the  destiny  ingrate  of  the  Olds 
of  the  Old.  No  means  now  to  mistake 
one's  self :  I  am  in  route  for  the  Siberia. 
Unhappy  that  I  am !  If  at  least  I  could 
have  come  in  pantaloons !" 

Even  those  that  have  traveled  them 
under  more  auspicious  circumstances  than 
the  luckless  De  la  Jobardiere  have  borne 
witness  to  the  terrible  condition  of  the 
Russian  roads  between  late  autumn  and 
early  winter.  Bolt  and  bump,  and  thump 
and  crash,  swinging  to  this  side,  and 
swaying  to  that ;  with  one  wheel  churning 
the  liquid  mud  in  a  rut  as  deep  as  to  the 
felloe,  and  the  other  apparently  revolving 
in  the  empty  air  like  the  windward 
paddle-wheel  of  a  sea-going  steanijpacket 
in  the  trough  of  a  rolling  wave.  Then  a 
pitch  and  toss,  fairly  up  and  do^m,  stem 
and  stem,  as  if  over  a  chopping  sea,  but 
petrified.  Endless  were  the  miseries 
endured  by  the  victim  inside  the  closed 
carriage,  on  cushions  of  which  the  hard- 
ness did  not  fail  to  make  itself  felt  even 
through  such  folds  of  the  eider-down  as 
could  be  spared  from  the  protection  of  the 
lower  limbs  from  the  pen-knife  like 
•currents  of  air  which  came  through  the 
door-chinks.  How  the  feldjager  kept  his 
hard  perch  outside  was  a  marvel  to  the 
man  in  his  custody. 

"  They  must  have  strapped  him  with  a 
leather,  or  corded  him  to  the  bench  for 
sure,  that  detestable  Cossack,"  thought 
De  la  Jobardiere  when  he  could  spare  a 
thought  from  his  own  deplorable  condi- 
tion. How  long  this  voyage  lasteil  he 
was  never  able  to  calculate.  He  lost  all 
account  of  days  in  his  excitement  of 
agony  and  of  despair.  The  same  chinks 
which  let  in  the  aeiial  currents  did  indeed 
tell  something  of  diurnal  revolutions ;  for 
at  one  time  they  could  be  seen  to  admit 
some  light-giving  rays,  at  another  time 
onl^  felt,  thanks  to  those  keen  draughts 
which  they  had  admitted.  There  were 
no  stoppages,  except    such   momentary 
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delays,  fabulous  in  the  shortness  of  their 
duration,  as  were  necessary  for  the  busy 
fingers  of  experienced  post-boys  to  harness 
the  horses,  which  were  always  to  be  heard 
neighing  and  snorting  in  readiness  as 
they  dashed  up  to  the  relays. 

There  was  a  sort  of  little  trap  or  win- 
dow, unglazed  however,  in  the  front 
])ancl  of  the  carriage,  through  which  the 
red  and  hirsute  paw  put  in  a  ration  of 
brown  biscuit  together  with  a  little  flask 
of  vodki,  and  a  mug  of  water  now  and 
then. 

"Un  affreux  brule  gueule  quece  vodki. 
Messieurs,  one  terrible  burning  throat 
worse  as  the  '  wiski'  of  the  old  Ireland, 
eh  ?  Sometimes  of  night  too,  for  it  make 
a  black  of  wolf,  '  un  noir  de  loup,'  as  we 
say  in  France,  he  lust  open,  half  open, 
the  carriage-door,  this  Cossack,  and  put 
in  one  bowl  of '  stchi '  with  a  spoon.  Do 
you  know  what  that  is,  one  '  stchi  ?'  A 
Houp  to  cabbage,  but  with  such  season- 
luent !  A  ragout  of  barbarous,  I  tell  you 
to  make  a  scullion  cry  !  Well,  I  so  hun- 
gry, I  cat  it,  I  devour  it,  I  lick  the  spoon. 
Imagine  you,  I,  De  la  Jobardiere,  who 
was  at  other  times  redactor,  editor,  what 
you  say  ?  of  the  '  Journal  of  Gormands' 
'of  Paris !" 

On,  and  on,  and  on,  through  the  dark- 
*iess,  mitigated  or  unmitigated  by  the 
kindly  admissions  of  the  chinks  —  on  and 
on,  till  all  reckoning  of  his  time  was 
utterly  confused. 

But  all  things  have  an  end  on  earth 
I  lore ;  and  at  last  the  carriage  came  to  a 
dead  stand-still,  with  its  half-dead  passen- 
ger inside. 

It  was  at  least  as  raw  and  as  cold,  as 
foggy  and  as  disagreeable  a  night  as  that  of 
the  departure  from  St.  Petersburgh,  when, 
for  the  first  lime,  the  carriage-door  was 
opened  wide.  Right  and  lefl  stood  a  tall 
figure,  indistinct,  in  gray  capote,  with  flat 
muffin-cap  to  crown  it ;  but  the  reflected 
lights  ran  up  the  barrel  of  a  burnished 
musket.  In  the  open  door-way  of  a  house, 
whence  a  red  glow  as  of  a  cheerful  fire 
came  streaming  out,  stood  another  mar- 
tial figure,  in  cocked  hat,  with  feathers, 
and  a  green  uniform  with  aiguillettes  of 
an  aide-de-camp.  He  raised  his  hand  to 
the  cocked  hat  in  question  after  the  mili- 
tary fiishion  of  salute. 

"  Deign  to  descend.  Monsieur." 

"  I  am  then  at  Tobolsk  ?" 

"  Of  none,  Monsieur,  to  the  contrary." 

"  Where  then  ?  at  Irkutsk  ?" 
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Still  less.  Monsieur ;  pray  give  yonr- 
self  the  trouble  to  descend." 

*'  I  am  hardly  in  that  costume,"  objected 
De  la  Jobardiere,  "for  that  brutal  of  a 
feldjager " 

"  Obeyed,  I  have  no  doubt,  his  orders 
to  the  letter :  pray,  Monsieur,  descend," 
insisted  the  plumed  aide-de-camp,  with 
imperturbable  gravity. 

"  This,  then,  is  at  last  Siberia  ?" 

"  Siberia,  Monsieur !  by  no  manner  of 
means." 

"  But  where  on  earth  then  have  I  the 
misfortune  to  find  myself — excuse  me  — 
the  honor  to  make  your  distinguished  ac- 
quaintance ?" 

"  I  have  the  distinguished  honor,"  said 
the  staff-officer,  unwilling  to  be  outdone 
in  politeness  by  the  Frenchman,  "  to  re- 
ceive Monsieur  at  the  grand  guard  of  the 
head-quarters  of  His  Imperial  Majesty^K 
army  in  Turkey,  within  the  enceinte  of 
the  citadel  of  Silistria." 

"  Peste !"  exclaimed  De  la  Jobardiere, 
"  I  begin  to  comprehend." 

"  Possibly,"  quoth  the  aide-de-camp. 

"  May  I  once  more  trouble  Monsieur  to 
descend  ?" 

This  last  word  was  in  a  tone  which  ad- 
mitted of  no  trifiiuff. 

With  a  mournful  consciousness  of  the 
ludicrous  appearance  he  presented  that 
almost  overpowered  the  weariness,  the 
anxiety,  the  indignation  which  possessed 
him,  De  la  Jobardiere  stepped  out  of  his 
flying  prison-van,  and  followed  the  aide 
de-camp  into  the  guard-room.  There,  by 
a  solid  deal  table,  stood  the  feldjager, 
whose  snub-nose  and  scrubby  red  mous- 
tache were  henceforth  impressed  indelibly 
upon  his  captive's  memory.  An  officer, 
whose  bearing  and  appearance  would, 
without  the  stars  and  medals  upon  hb 
breast,  have  given  to  the  most  careless 
observer  indication  of  high  military  com- 
mand, was  reading  a  dispatch,  apparently 
just  handed  to  hini  by  that  functionary, 
the  envelope  of  which  he  had  thrown  care- 
lessly upon  the  table. 

"  A  son  Exc. 

Le  Marechal  Diebt" 

was  all  that,  in  his  confusion,  De  la  Jobar* 
die  re  was  able  to  spell  out. 

"Monsieur  De  la  Jobardiere  I  pre- 
sume I"  said  this  officer  with  a  glance  of 
inquiry,  but  of  perfect  gravity. 

'^The  same.  Monsieur  le  Mar6chal," 
faltered  the  owner  of  the  appellatioiL 

^^What  officer  has  the  grand  ronnda 
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to-night?"  he  next  inquired,  turning 
towards  a  group  of  officers  in  the  back- 
ground. 

"  Major  Razumoffski,  of  the  Orenburg 
artillery  brigade,"  answered  one  of  their 
number,  with  the  accustomed  salute. 

"  Is  he  mounted  ?" 

"  And  at  the  door.  General." 

"  Let  one  of  his  orderlies  dismount,  and 
let  Monsieur  De  la  Jobardiere  have  his 
horse." 

"  But  consider  a  little,  Marechal,  this 
costume  —  or,  I  may  say,  this  want  of 
it  — 
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"Is,  no  doubt,  a  regretable  circum- 
stance, sir ;  but  orders,  sir,  superior 
orders,  excuse  me ;  the  grand  rounds 
should  be  starting  —  you  will  be  good 
enough  to  mount,  and  to  accompany  the 
Major." 

There  was  no  help  for  it;  that  stolid 
feldjager  was  holding  the  dismounted 
trooper's  nag  at  the  door  with  unmoved 
countenance.  Upon  the  less  impassible 
trooper's  own  Tartar  physiognomy,  how- 
ever, was  something  like  a  grin.  A  frown 
from  the  feldjager  suppressed  it,  as  poor 
l)e  la  Jobardiere  scrambled  into  the  sad- 
dle, and  endeavored  to  make  the  best  ar- 
rangement of  the  blanket  as  possible,  to 
keep  the  damp  night-air  from  his  bare 
shins.  The  quilt  he  clutched  convulsively 
round  him  with  his  right  hand,  while  the 
left  tugged  at  the  bridle  of  his  rough  and 
pe]>pery  little  Baschkir  steed.  It  has  a 
very  wide  enceinte,  that  fortress  of  Silis- 
tria  ;  and  the  Major  likewise  visited  seve- 
ral out-lying  pickets.  He  rode  at  a  sharp 
pace  from  post  to  post,  and  the  roads, 
streets,  and  lanes  were  execrable. 

"  Equitation  is  not  my  forte,  you  know, 
my  good  friends ;  and  a  Tartar  trooper's 
saddle,  that  is  something — oh !  to  be  felt 
if  to  be  known.  It  was  one  long  a^ony, 
'that  nocturnal  ride.'  I  thought  it,  at 
little  thing  near  as  long  as  that  desolating 
journey  of  jolts  to  Silistria.  Day  was 
beginning  to  point,  as  we  drew  up  once 
more  to  the  guard-room  door." 

The  Frenchman  shuddered  on  perceiv- 
ing that  the  carriage  with  nine  horses, 
harnessed  three  abreast,  stood  ready  there 
as  they  rode  up. 

"  The  Marshal,"  said  the  polite  aide-de- 
camp, his  first  acquaintance,  "  bids  me  to 
express  to  Monsieur  that  he  is  desolated 
not  to  have  the  opportunity  of  offering  to 
Monsieur  such  poor  hospitality  as  the 
head-quarters  of  a  oi^tured  fortress  can 


afford.  But  Monsieur  will  understand  the 
importance  of  taking  '  to  the  foot  of  the 
letter,'  as  his  countrymen  express  it,  in- 
structions —  superior  instructions,  he  will 
comprehend.  The  military  code  upon 
such  a  point  is  absolute.  And  I  have  the 
honor,"  with  a  significant  gesture  towards 
the  gaping  carriage-door,  "  to  wish  Mon- 
sieur a  '  bon  voyage.'  " 

Bang!  went  that  odious  door  again; 
again  was  the  weight  of  the  clambering 
feldjager  felt  to  disturb  the  equilibriuin 
of  the  carriage  for  a  moment ;  again  did 
the  hoarse  voice  shout,  "houpp  la;" 
again  did  the  three  whip-cracks  emulate 
the  sharp  report  of  pistol-shots ;  again  a 
bound,  again  a  plunge  ;  again  the  carriage 
darted  onwards;  and  again  might  be 
heard  through  slush  and  mud  the  splash- 
ing gallop  of  the  mounted  trooper  right 
and  left. 

Why  let  the  tale  of  De  la  Jobardiere's 
misery  be  twice  told  ?  All,  all  was  the 
same  as  before.  The  bumps,  the  thumps, 
the  bolts,  the  crashes,  the  pitching  and 
tossing,  the  swaying  to  and  fro,  the  cur- 
rents of  air,  the  darkness  and  the  strug- 
gling rays  of  light,  the  bits  of  brown 
biscuit,  the  sips  of  vodki,  the  occasional 
bowls  of  stchi — all  were  repeated — all,  as 
before,  jumbled  and  confused  together  in 
sad  and  inextricable  reminiscence. 

But  when  the  carriage  stopped  again 
for  good,  and  when  its  door  was  once 
more  opened  wide,  the  portico  was  loftier 
and  the  staircase  of  wider  sweep,  than  at 
La  Jobardiere's  own  hotel-door  on  the 
Morskai'a.  It  was  night  again,  and  it  was 
again  damp,  and  cold,  and  foggy ;  but  a 
clear  illumination  rendered  unnecessary 
the  lantern  of  the  feldjager  or  the  glimmer 
of  the  carriage-lamps.  Within  the  door 
way  on  either  side  stood  in  full-dress  uni- 
form two  non-commissioned  officers  of  tho 
famous  Preobajenski  Grenadiers. 

A  gentleman  in  a  full-dress  cut-away, 
with  black  satin  tiffhts  and  silk  stockings 
to  correspond,  with  broad  silver  buckles 
in  hb  shoes,  a  chain  of  wide  silver  links 
round  his  neck,  a  silver  key  on  his  left 
coat-tail,  and  a  straight  steel-handled 
sword  by  his  side,  bowed  courteously 
to  De  la  Jobardiere,  and  begged  him 
follow  him  up-stairs. 

Treading  noiselessly  upon  velvet-pile 
carpets,  he  led  the  way  throagh  a  spacious 
ante-room  into  an  apartment  where  all 
the  light  was  furnished  bv  a  lanm  with  a 
groood-glass  shade,  whioi  stood  upon  a 
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bureau  strewn  with  books  and  papers,  at 
which  a  stately  fisfure  in  undress  uniform 
was  writing  busily.  Although  its  back 
was  turned,  the  breadth  of  loin  and  shoul- 
der, the  length  and  upright  carriage  of 
the  back,  the  powerful  but  graceful  setting 
upon  the  neck  of  the  well-formed  head,  all 
revealed  at  once  and  beyond  a  doubt  to 
the  astonished  Frenchman  in  what  pre- 
sence he  stood :  "  C  etait  de  plus  fort  en 
plus  fort,  voyez  vous  messieurs.  A  peine 
si  j'  en  pouvais  plus." 

The  usher  advanced,  bowed,  spoke  a 
word  at  the  stately  figure's  ear,  bowed 
again,  drew  back,  and  left  the  room. 

The  Czar  wheeled  round  his  chair,  half 
rose,  and  made  a  dignified  half-bow. 
Poor  De  la  Jcbardierc  folded  his  eider- 
down around  him,  and  made  a  profound 
obeisance. 

"  Monsieur  De  la  Jobardiere,"  said  that 
august  personage,  with  just  the  least  sus- 
picion of  a  smile  curling  the  comers  of  his 
imperial  lip,  "  I  am  informed  that  you 
have  recently  visited  Silistria  ?" 

An  obeisance  deeper  and  more  dejected. 

"  Had  you  there,  may  I  inquire,  an  op- 
portunity of  visiting  the  citadel  and  of 
inspecting  the  militaiy  posts  ?" 

A  third  obeisance,  in  the  deep  a  lower 
depth. 

"  And  you  found  them  in  full  occupation 
by  our  imperial  troops  ?  May  I  request 
an  answer  expressed  explicitly  ?" 

"  I  found  them  so,  your  Majesty." 

"Ah!  that  is  well.  Not  but  what  I 
myself  have  had  full  confidence  in  Dio- 


bitsch ;  but  people  wiU  be  so  skeptiosd 
at  times.  Would  you  believe  it,  there 
are  rumors  current  that  even  now  in  cer- 
tain salons  of  St.  Petersburg,  the  taking 
of  Silistiia  is  doubted  in  the  teeth  of  the 
dispatches  ?" 

what  could  the  hapless  Frenchman  do 
but  bow  down  once  again. 

"  However,  I  am  glad  to  have  nnofficial 
and  independent  testimony  from  an  actual 
eye-witness.  You  are  certain  the  Mandial 
is  in  undisputed  military  possession  ?^ 

"  I  am  certain  of  it,  your  Majesty." 

"Thank  you,  Monsieur  De  la  Jobar- 
diere,  I  will  not  detain  you  longer ;  I  wish 
you  a  good  evening."  And  turning  round 
to  his  desk  a^ain,  his  august  intcrlooutor 
touched  a  little  bell.  The  usher  appeared 
again,  and  with  the  same  courteous  solem- 
nity of  demeanor,  showed  Monsieur  De  la 
Jobardiere  down-stairs. 

An  aide-de-camp  came  tripping  down 
just  as  the  Frenchman's  foot  was  on  the 
carriage-step. 

"  Monsieur  De  la  Jobardiere,"  he  said, 
"you  are  an  old  enough  resident  in  St. 
Petersburg  to  know  that  there  are  oooa- 
sions  on  which  it  is  wise  to  be  discreet 
about  state  affairs.  But  I  have  it  in  com- 
mand from  his  Imperial  Majesty  to  inform 
you  that  as  you  have  so  recently  yonraelf 
had  occasion  to  visit  Silistria  there  can  bo 
no  possible  objection  to  your  stating  in 
general  society  that  yon  found  the  citadel, 
the  fortress,  and  the  city  garrisoned  by  his 
Imperial  Majesty's  troops." 
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In  addition  to  the  leading  portrait  of 
the  Emperor  Alexander,  as  an  embellish- 
ment to  our  present  number,  we  have 
added  a  historic  print  of  Peter  the  Great, 
illustrating  a  scene  and  marked  event  in 
his  early  life,  in  which  he  narrowly  escaped 
assassination.  Our  readers  will  naturally 
expect  an  explanation  of  the  print  thus 
placed  before  them.  We  have  only  room 
for  a  brief  outline  sketch. 

Peter  was  bom  at  Moscow,  on  the 
eleventh  of  June,  1617.  His  &ther, 
Alexis  Michaelowitas,  was  twice  married. 


By  his  first  wife  he  had  two  sons  and  fear 
daughters.  By  his  second  wife  a  son, 
Peter,  and  a  daughter,  Natalia.  Alexis 
died  in  1677,  and  was  succeeded  by  his 
eldest  son  Theodore,  a  youth  of  dehoate 
constitution,  who  died  in  1682  without 
issue.  As  Ivan,  his  next  brother,  was  of 
weak  intellect  and  in  poor  health,  Theo- 
dore named  Peter,  his  half-brother,  as  his 
successor.  The  Princess  Sophia,  an  am- 
bitious woman,  who  had  intended  to  rdga 
herself  through  the  medium  of  her  inoeai' 
potent  brother,  being  enraged  at  tUs  ap* 
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point  men  t,  engaged  the  Strelitz,  or  Im- 
pprial  Guards,  on  her  side  by  means  of 
flattery  of  the  officers  and  misrepresenta- 
tion, and  fomented  an  insurrection.  The 
commander-in-chief  of  the  Guards  was 
an  officer  named  Couvansky.  He  readily 
acceded  to  her  proposals,  and,  in  conjunc- 
tion with  him,  she  planned  and  organized  a 
revolution. 

In  order  to  exasperate  the  people  and 
the  Guards,  and  excite  them  to  the  proper 
pitch  of  violence,  Sophia  and  Couvansky 
spread  a  report  that  the  late  emperor  had 
not  died  a  natural  death,  but  had  been 
poisoned.  This  murder  had  been  com- 
mitted, they  said,  by  a  party  who  hoped, 
by  setting  Theodore  and  his  brother  John 
aside,  to  get  the  power  into  their  hands 
in  the  name  of  Peter,  whom  they  in- 
tended to  make  emperor,  in  violation  of 
the  rights  of  John,  Theodore's  true  heir. 
There  was  a  plan  also  formed,  they  said, 
to  poL"^on  all  the  principal  officers  of  the 
Guards,  who,  the  conspirators  knew, 
would  oppose  their  wicked  proceedings, 
and  perhaps  prevent  the  fulfillment  of 
them  if  they  were  not  put  out  of  the  way. 
The  poison  by  which  Theodore  had  been 
put  to  death  was  administered,  they  said, 
by  two  physicians  who  attended  upon  him 
in  his  sickness,  and  who  had  been  bribed 
to  give  him  poison  with  his  medicine. 
The  Guards  were  to  have  been  destroyed 
by  means  of  poison,  which  was  to  have 
been  mixed  with  the  brandy  and  the  beer 
that  was  distributed  to  them  on  the  occa- 
sion of  the  funeral. 

These  stories  produced  a  great  excite- 
ment among  the  Guards,  and  also  among 
a  considerable  portion  of  the  people  of 
Moscow.  The  Guards  came  out  into  the 
streets  and  around  the  palaces  in  great 
force.  They  first  seized  the  two  physicians 
who  were  accused  of  having  poisoned  the 
Emperor,  and  killed  them  on  the  spot. 
Then  they  took  a  number  of  nobles  of 
liigh  rank,  and  officers  of  state,  who  were 
supposed  to  be  the  leaders  of  the  party  in 
favor  of  Peter,  and  the  instigators  of  the 
murder  of  Theodore,  and,  draggling  them 
out  into  the  public  squares,  slew  them 


without  mercy.  Some  they  cut  to  pieces. 
OtheiiB  they  threw  down  from  the  wall  of 
the  imperial  palace  upon  the  soldiers'  piken 
below,  which  the  men  held  up  for  the 
purpose  of  receiving  them. 

Peter  was  at  this  time  with  his  mother 
in  the  palace.  Natalia  was  exceedingly 
alarmed,  not  for  herself,  but  for  her  son. 
As  soon  as  the  revolution  broke  out  she 
made  her  escape  from  the  palace,  and  set 
out,  with  Peter  in  her  arms,  to  fly  to  a 
celebrated  family  retreat  of  the  Emperor's, 
called  the  Monastery  of  the  Trinity.  This 
monastery  was  a  sort  of  country  palace 
of  the  Czar's,  which,  besides  being  a  plea- 
sant rural  retreat,  was  also,  from  its  reli- 
gions character,  a  sanctuary  where  fugi- 
tives seeking  refuge  in  it  might,  under  all 
ordinary  circumstances,  feel  themselves 
beyond  the  reach  of  violence  and  of  every 
species  of  hostile  molestation. 

Natalia  fled  with  Peter  and  a  few  at- 
tendants to  this  refuge,  hotly  pursued, 
however,  all  the  way  by  a  body  of  the 
Guards.  If  the  fugitives  had  been  over- 
taken on  the  way,  both  mother  and  son 
would  doubtless  have  been  cut  to  pieces 
without  mercy.  As  it  was,  they  very 
narrowly  escaped,  for  when  Natalia  ar- 
rived at  the  convent  the  soldiers  were 
close  upon  her.  Two  of  them  followed 
her  in  before  the  doors  could  be  closed. 
Natalia  rushed  into  the  church,  which 
formed  the  center  of  the  convent  inclo- 
sure,  and  took  refuge  with  her  child  at 
the  foot  of  the  altar.  The  soldiers  pur- 
sued her  there,  brandishing  their  swords, 
and  were  apparently  on  the  point  of  strik- 
ing the  fatal  blow ;  but  the  sacredness  of 
the  place  seemed  to  arrest  them  at  the 
last  moment,  and,  afler  pausing  an  instant 
with  their  uplifted  swords  in  their  hands, 
and  uttering  imprecations  againt  their 
victims  for  having  thus  escaped  them, 
they  sullenly  retired. 

At  this  point  in  the  straggle,  the  print 
illustrates  the  position  of  the  parties  be- 
fore the  altar  m  the  convent,  which  will 
give  the  reader  a  graphic  picture  of  the 
personages  alluded  to. 
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This  illustrious  personage  acted  a  con- 
spicuous part  in  the  great  historic  scenes 
:uid  events  of  the  first  quarter  of  the  pre- 
sent century.  As  such,  we  trust  an  ac- 
curate portrait  of  his  face  and  form  will 
[)rove  a  pleasing  embellishment  to  the 
present  number  of  the  Eolectio.  We 
were  the  more  desirous  of  placing  this 
portrait  before  our  readers,  because  the 
portraits  of  his  successors,  the  Emperors 
Nicholas  and  Alexander  II.,  have  already 
adorned  our  Journal.  These  portraits 
:ire  scarce.  The  one  from  which  this  has 
been  engraved,  was  taken  from  life  at  St. 
Petersburg,  and  is  believed  to  be  accu- 
rate. In  connection  with  the  portrait,  we 
place  before  our  readers  the  following 
sketch : 

The  Emperor  Alexander  was  bom 
December  twenty-third,  1777.  He  was 
the  son  of  the  Emperor  Paul  and  of  Maria, 
daughter  of  Prince  Eugene  of  Wiirtem- 
berg.  From  his  infancy  he  was  distin- 
guished for  a  gentle  and  affectionate  dis- 
position, and  a  superior  capacity.  His 
education  was  directed  not  by  his  parents, 
but  by  his  grandmother,  the  reignmg  Em- 
press, Catharine  II.,  who  lived  until  he 
had  attained  his  nineteenth  year.  Under 
her  superintendence  he  was  carefully  in- 
structed by  La  Harpe  and  other  able 
tutors  in  the  different  branches  of  a  liberal 
education,  and  in  the  accomplishments  of 
a  gentleman. 

Catharine  was  succeeded,  in  1 796,  by 
her  son  Paul,  whose  mad  reign  was  put 
an  end  to  by  his  assassination  on  the 
twenty-fourth  of  March,  1 801 .  No  doubt 
(*^n  be  entertained  that  Alexander,  as 
well  as  his  younger  brother  Constantine, 
was  privy  to  the  preparations  which  were 
made  for  the  dethronement  of  his  father, 
which  had  indeed  become  almost  a  mea- 
Kure  of  necessity ;  but  all  the  facts  tend 
to  make  it  highly  improbable  that  he  con- 
templated the  fatal  issue  of  the  attempt. 
The  immediate  sequel  of  this  tragedy  was 
a  slight  domestic  dispute,  occasioned  by 
a  claim  being  advanced  by  the  widow  of 
the  murdered  Emperor  to  the  vacant 
throne,  who  had  not  been  admitted  into 
the  conspiracy.    After  a  short  altercation 


she  was  prevailed  upon  to  relinomsh  her 
pretensions ;  and  the  Grand  Duke  Alex- 
ander was  forthwith  proclaimed  Emperor 
and  Autocrat  of  all  the  Russias.  This 
collision  does  not  seem  to  have  left  any 
unpleasant  traces  on  the  mind  either  of 
Alexander  or  his  mother,  to  whom  during 
his  life  he  always  continued  to  show  re- 
spect and  attachment.  The  Empress 
Maria  survived  her  son  about  three 
years. 

The  history  of  the  reign  of  Alexander 
is  the  history  of  Europe  for  the  first  quar- 
ter of  the  present  centuiy.  When  Alex- 
ander came  to  the  throne  he  found  him- 
self engaged  in  a  war  with  England, 
which  had  broken  out  in  the  course  of 
the  preceding  year.  He  immediately 
indicated  the  pacific  character  of  his  poh- 
cy  by  taking  steps  to  bring  about  a  ter- 
mination ot  this  state  of  things,  which 
was  already  seriously  distressing  the  com- 
merce of  Kussia ;  and  a  convention  was 
accorclingly  concluded  between  the  two 
powers,  and  signed  at  St.  Petersburg  on 
the  seventeenth  of  June,  1801.  The 
general  peace  followed  on  the  first  of 
October,  and  lasted  till  the  declaration  of 
war  by  England  against  France  on  the 
eighteenth  of  May,  1803. 

Alexander  did  not  immediately  join 
England  in  the  war  against  France ;  but 
even  in  the  early  part  of  1804  symptoms 
began  to  appear  of  an  appoaohing  br€»ftoh 
between  Russia  and  the  latter  country. 
On  the  eleventh  of  April,  1805,  a  treaty 
of  alliance  with  England  was  concluded 
at  St.  Petersburg,  to  which  Austria  be- 
came a  party  on  the  ninth  of  Augosti 
and  Sweden  on  the  third  of  October  fol- 
lowing. This  league,  commonly  called 
the  third  coalition,  speedily  led  to  actual 
hostilities.  The  campaign  was  eminently 
disastrous  to  the  allied  powers.  A  sue- 
cession  of  battles,  fought  between  the 
sixth  and  the  eighteenth  of  October,  al- 
most annihilated  the  Austrian  army  before 
any  of  the  Russian  troops  arrived.  Alex- 
ander made  his  appearance  at  Berlin  on 
the  twenty-fifth,  and  there,  in  a  few  dajs 
after,  concluded  a  secret  convention  with 
the  King  of  Prussia,  by  which  that  prinoei 
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who  had  hitherto  professed  neutrality, 
bound  himself  to  join  the  coalition.  Be- 
fore leaving  the  Prussian  capital,  Alexan- 
der, in  company  with  the  King  and  Queen, 
visited  at  midnight  the  tomb*  of  the 
Great  Frederick,  and,  after  having  kissed 
the  coffin,  is  said  to  have  solemnly  joined 
hands  with  his  brother  sovereign,  and 
pledged  himself  that  nothing  should  ever 
break  their  friendship.  He  then  hastened 
by  way  of  Leipzig  and  Weimar  to  Dres- 
den, from  whence  he  proceeded  to  Olrautz, 
and  there,  on  the  eighteenth  of  Novem- 
ber, joined  the  Emperor  of  Austria.  On 
the  second  of  the  following  month,  the 
Austrian  and  Russian  troops,  commanded 
by  the  two  Emperors  in  person,  were 
beaten  in  the  memorable  and  decisive 
battle  of  Austerlitz.  The  immediate  con- 
sequences of  this  great  defeat  were  the 
conclusion  of  a  convention  between 
France  and  Austria,  and  Alexander's 
departure  to  Russia  with  the  remains  of 
his  array. 

•  Although  Alexander  did  not  accede 
cither  to  the  convention  between  France 
and  Austria,  or  to  the  treaty  of  Presburg, 
by  which  it  was  followe<l,  he  thought 
proper,  after  a  short  time,  to  profess  a 
disposition  to  make  peace  with  France, 
and  negotiations  were  commenced  at  Pa- 
ris for  that  object.  But  after  a  treaty 
had  been  signed  on  the  twentieth  of  July, 
1806,  he  refused  to  ratify  it,  on  the  pre- 
tense that  his  minister  had  departed  from 
his  instructions.  The  true  motive  of  his 
refusal  no  doubt  was,  that  by  this  time 
arrangements  were  completed  with  Prus- 
sia and  England  for  a  fourth  coalition; 
and  it  is  even  far  from  improbable  that 
the  negotiations  which  led  to  the  signa- 
ture of  the  treaty  had  from  the  first  no 
other  object  beyond  gaining  time  for  pre- 
parations. On  the  eighth  of  February 
hostilities  recommenced,  and  the  victory 
of  Jena,  gained  by  Bonaparte  a  few  days 
after,  laid  the  Prussian  monarchy  at  his 
feet.  When  this  great  battle  was  fought, 
Alexander  and  his  Russians  had  scarcely 
reached  the  frontiers  of  Gennany ;  on  re- 
ceiving the  news  they  immediately  re- 
treated across  the  Vistula.  Hither  they 
were  pursued  by  Bonaparte,  and  having 
been  joined  by  the  remnant  of  the  Prus- 
sian army,  were  beaten  on  the  eighth  of 


*  The  tomb  or  mausoleum  is  in  tho  old  church 
at  Potsdam,  tweuty-oue  miles  from  Berlin.— Bo.  op 
EoLBcno. 


February,  1807,  in  the  destructive  battle 
of  Eylau.  Finally,  on  the  fourteenth  of 
June,  the  united  armies  were  again  de- 
feated in  the  great  battle  of  Friedland,  and 
compelled  to  retreat  behind  the  Niemen. 
This  crowning  disaster  terminated  the 
campaign.  An  armistice  was  arranged 
on  the  twenty-first ;  and  five  days  after, 
Alexander  and  Napoleon  met  in  a  tent 
erected  on  a  raft  in  the  middle  of  the  Nie- 
men; and  at  that  interview  not  only 
arranged  their  differences,  but,  if  we  may 
trust  the  subsequent  professions  of  both, 
were  converted  irom  enemies  into  warmly- 
attached  friends.  A  treaty  of  peace  was 
signed  between  the  two  at  Tilsit  on  the 
seventh  of  July,  by  a  secret  article  of 
which  Alexander  engaged  to  join  France 
against  England.  He  accordingly  de- 
clared war  against  his  late  ally  on  the 
twenty-sixth  of  October  following.  The 
treaty  of  Tilsit  indeed  converted  the 
Russian  Emperor  into  the  enemy  of  al- 
most all  his  iormer  fnends,  and  the  friend 
of  all  his  former  enemies.  Turkey,  though 
supported  by  France,  had  for  some  time 
been  hard  pressed  by  the  united  military 
and  naval  operations  of  England  and 
Russia;  but  upon  Alexander's  coalition 
with  the  French  Emperor,  a  truce  was 
concluded  between  Turkey  and  Russia  «at 
Slobosia,  August  twenty-fourth,  and  the 
Turkish  empire  was  saved  from  the  ruin 
which  threatened  it.  The  meeting  of  the 
Emperors  of  France  and  Russia  at  Tilsit 
is  an  important  event  not  only  in  the  life 
of  Alexander,  but  in  the  history  of  Europe. 
It  produced  a  total  change  in  the  policv 
of  Russia,  as  well  as  in  the  personal  senti- 
ments of  the  two  Emperors,  who  fi-om 
deadly  enemies  became  to  all  appearance 
cordial  friends.  At  their  first  mterview, 
on  the  twenty-fifth  of  June,  1807,  each 
left  the  banks  of  the  Niemen.  in  a  boat 
attended  by  his  suite.  The  boat  of  Na- 
poleon cleared  the  distance  first;  and 
Napoleon,  stepping  on  the  raft,  appointed 
for  the  conference,  passed  over,  and  re- 
ceiving Alexander  on  the  opposite  side, 
embraced  him  in  the  sight  of  both  armies. 
The  first  words  of  Alexander  were  direct- 
ed to  flatter  the  ruling  passion  of  Napo- 
leon. "  I  hate  the  En^isn,"  he  exclaimed, 
"  as  much  as  you  do :  whatever  you  take 
in  hand  agidnst  them,  I  will  be  your 
second."  "In  that  case,**  replied  Napo- 
leon, "  every  thing  can  be  easily  settled, 
and  peace  is  already  made.'*  In  the  first 
oonferenoe  they  remained  together  two 
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liours ;  the  next  day  they  met  again,  and 
Alexander  presented  to  Napoleon  the 
King  of  Prussia^  who  was  soon  after 
joined  by  his  Queen.  During  the  re- 
mainder of  the  conferences,  wliich  lasted 
twenty  days,  the  two  Emperors  were 
daily  in  the  habit  of  meeting  and  convers- 
ing on  term  of  intimacy ;  while  the  King 
of  Prussia  was  treated  by  Napoleon  with 
haughtiness,  and  the  Queen  with  rudeness, 
and  Alexander  appeared  almost  ashamed 
to  make  any  exertion  in  their  favor  with 
his  new  friend.  He  even  concluded  a 
separate  treaty  with  Napoleon  to  the  bit- 
ter mortification  of  Frederick  William, 
the  treaty  made  with  whom  soon  after 
was  of  a  very  different  character  from 
that  between  the  two  Emperors. 

On    the    twenty-fourth    of  February, 

1808,  Alexander,  in  obedience  to  the  plan 
arranged  with  Napoleon,  declared  war 
against  Sweden;  and  followed  up  this 
declaration  by  dispatching  an  army  to 
Swedish  Finland,  which,  after  a  great 
deal  of  fighting,  succeeded  in  obtahiing 
complete  possession  of  that  country.  On 
the  twenty  -  seventh  of  September  the 
Russian  and  French  Emperors  met  again 
at  Erfurt.  Many  of  the  German  princes, 
with  representatives  of  the  King  of  Prus- 
sia and  the  Emperor  of  Austria,  also 
attended  the  Congress,  which  continued 
to  sit  till  the  fifteenth  of  October.  On 
this  occasion  a  proposal  for  peace  was 
made  to  England  in  the  united  names  of 
Napoleon  and  Alexander,  but  the  nego- 
tiations were  broken  off  after  a  few 
weeks. 

The  friendly  relations  of  Alexander 
Mrith  France  continued  for  nearly  five 
years ;  but,  notwithstanding  fair  appear- 
ances, various  causes  were  in  the  mean 
while  at  work  which  could  not  fail  at  last 
to  biing  about  a  ruptm*e.  In  the  mean 
while,  however,  the  treaty  of  Vienna, 
signed    on    the   fourteenth  of  October, 

1809,  which,  following  the  battles  of  Es- 
ling  and  Wagram,  dissolved  the  fifth 
coalition  against  France,  increased  the 
Russian  dominion  by  the  annexation  of 
Eastern  Gallicia,  ceded  bv  Austria.  The 
war  with  Turkey  also,  which  had  been 
recommenced,  continued  to  be  prosecuted 
with  success.  But  by  the  end  of  the  year 
1811  the  disputes  with  the  courts  of  Paris, 
which  ostensibly  arose  out  of  the  seizure 
by  Bonaparte  of  the  dominions  of  the 
Duke  of  Oldenburg,  had  assumed  such  a 
hight  as  left  it  no  longer  doubtful  that 


war  would  follow.  A  treaty  of  alliaooe 
having  been  previously  signed  with  Swe- 
den, on  the  nineteenth  of  March,  1812, 
Alexander  declared  war  against  France ; 
and  on  the  twenty-fourth  of  April  he  left 
St.  Petersburg  to  join  his  army  on  the 
western  frontier  of  Lithuania.  On  the 
twenty-eighth  of  May  peace  was  conclud- 
ed at  Bucharest  on  advantageous  terms 
with  Turkey,  which  relinquished  every 
thing  to  the  left  of  the  Pruth.  The  im- 
mense army  of  France,  led  by  Napoleon, 
entered  the  Russian  territory  on  tho 
twenty-fifth  of  June.  As  they  advanced 
the  inhabitants  fled  as  one  man,  and  left  the 
invaders  to  march  through  a  silent  desert. 
In  this  manner  the  French  reached  Wilmu 
On  the  fourteenth  of  July  Alexander  had 
repaired  to  Moscow,  whence  he  proceeded 
to  Finland,  where  he  had  an  interview 
with  Bemadotte,  then  crown-prince  of 
Sweden.  Here  he  learned  the  entry  of 
the  French  into  Smolensk.  He  immedi- 
ately declared  that  he  never  would  sign  a 
treaty  of  pe  ice  with  Napoleon  while  h^ 
was  on  Russian  ground.  "Should  St. 
Petersburg  be  taken,"  he  added,  "I  will 
retire  into  Siberia.  I  will  then  resume 
our  ancient  customs,  and,  like  our  lon^- 
bearded  ancestors,  will  return  anew  to 
conquer  the  empire."  "  This  resolution,'* 
exclaimed  Bernadotte,  "will  liberate 
Europe." 

On  the  seventh  of  September  took 
place  the  first  serious  encounter  between 
the  two  armies,  the  battle  of  Borodino,  in 
which  twenty-five  thousand  men  perished 
on  each  side.  On  the  fourteenth  the 
French  entered  Moscow.  In  a  few  houn 
the  city  was  a  smoking  ruin.  Napoleon's 
homeward  march  then  commenced,  and 
terminated  in  the  destruction  of  his  mag- 
nificent  army.  Not  fewer  than  three 
hundred  thousand  Frenchmen  perished  in 
this  campaign.  The  remnant,  which  wit 
above  one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand,  re- 
passed the  Niemen  on  the  sixteoith  of 
December. 

In  the  early  part  of  the  following  year 
Prussia  and  Austria  successively  became 
parties  to  the  alliance  against  Franee. 
Alexander,  who  had  joined  his  army 
while  in  pursuit  of  Bonaparte  at  Wilnai 
continued  to  accompany  the  allied  troopa 
throughout  the  campaign  of  this  sommer* 
On  the  twenty-sixth  and  twenty-seventh  of 
August  he  was  present  at  tne  battle  of 
Dresden,  and  on  the  eighteenth  of  OcU^ 
ber  at  the  still  more  sanguinary  oonflkji 
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of  Leipzig.  On  the  twenty -fourth  of 
3<Y*bruary,  1814,  he  met  the  King  of 
Prussia  at  Chaumont,  where  the  two  sove- 
reigns signed  a  treaty  binding  them- 
selves to  prosecute  the  war  against 
France  to  a  successful  conclusion,  even  at 
the  cost  of  all  the  resources  of  their  do- 
minions. On  the  thirtieth  of  March  one 
hundred  and  fifty  thousand  of  the  troops 
of  the  allies  were  before  the  walls  of 
Paris,  and  on  the  following  day  at  noon 
Alexander  and  William  Frederick  entered 
the  capital. 

Alexander,  owing  in  a  great  measure 
to  his  engaging  affability,  as  well  as  to 
the  liberal  sentiments  which  he  made  a 
practice  of  professing,  was  a  great  favorite 
with  the  Parisians.  The  conquerors  hav- 
ing determined  upon  the  deposition  of 
Bonaparte,  and  the  restoration  of  the 
Bourbons,  Alexander  spent  the  remainder 
of  the  time  he  staid  in  inspecting  the 
different  objects  of  interest  in  the  city 
and  its  vicinity,  as  if  he  had  visited  it  in 
the  course  of  a  tour.  He  left  the  French 
capital  about  the  first  of  June,  and  pro- 
ceeding to  Bologne,  was  there,  along  with 
the  King  of  Prussia,  taken  on  board  an 
English  ship-of-war,  commanded  by  the 
Duke  of  Clarence,  and  conveyed  to 
Calais,  from  which  port  the  royal  yachts 
brought  over  the  two  sovereigns.  They 
landed  at  Dover  on  the  evening  of  the 
seventh,  and  next  day  came  to  London. 
They  remained  in  this  country  for  about 
three  weeks,  during  which  time  they 
visited  Oxford  and  Portsmouth,  and 
wherever  they  went,  as  well  as  in  the 
metropolis,  were  received  with  honors 
and  festivities  of  unexampled  magnifi- 
cence, amidst  the  tumultuous  rejoicings 
of  the  people.  From  England  Alexander 
j)roceeded  to  Holland,  and  thence,  after 
a  short  stay,  to  Carlsruhe,  where  he  was 
joined  by  the  Empress.  On  the  twenty- 
fifth  of  July  he  arrived  at  his  own  capital 
St.  Petersburg,  where  his  appearance  was 
greeted  by  illuminations  and  other  testi- 
monies of  popular  joy. 

The  Congress  of  European  sovereigns 
at  Vienna  opened  on  the  third  of  Novem- 
ber, 1814.  In  the  political  arrangements 
made  by  this  assembly  Alexander  obtain- 
ed at  least  his  fair  share  of  advantages, 
having  been  recognized  as  King  of  Po- 
land, which  country  was  at  the  same  time 
annexed  to  the  Russian  empire.  Before 
the  members  of  the  Congress  separated, 
however,  news    arrived    of  Bonaparte's 


escape  from  Elba.  They  remained  to- 
gether till  afler  the  battle  of  Waterloo ; 
when  Alexander,  with  the  Emperor  of 
Austria  and  the  King  of  Prussia,  pro- 
ceeded to  Paris,  w4iere  they  arrived  in 
the  beginning  of  July,  1815.  On  the 
twenty-sixth  of  the  following  September, 
the  three  sovereigns  signed  an  agreement^ 
professedly  for  the  preservation  of  uni- 
versal peace  on  the  principles  of  Christian- 
ity, to  which,  with  some  presumption,  if 
not  impiety,  they  gave  the  name  of  the 
Holy  Alliance.  On  leaving  Paris,  Alex- 
ander proceeded  to  Brussels,  to  arrange 
the  marriage  of  his  sister,  the  Grand 
Duchess  Anne,  with  the  Prince  of 
Orange;  and  thence,  by  the  way  of 
Dijon  and  Zurich,  to  Berlin,  where  he 
concluded  another  family  alliance,  by  the 
marriage  of  his  brother  Nicholas,  after- 
wards emperor,  with  the  Princess  Char- 
lotte, daughter  of  the  King  of  Prussia. 
On  the  twelfth  of  November  he  arrived 
at  Warsaw,  Jind  after  publishing  the  heads 
of  a  constitution  for  Poland,  he  left  this 
city  on  the  third  of  December,  and  on  the 
thirteenth  reached  St.  Petersburg. 

No  great  events  mark  the  next  years  of 
the  reign  of  Alexander.  On  tlie  twenty- 
seventh  of  March,  1818,  he  opened  in 
person  the  first  Polish  diet  at  Warsaw, 
on  the  close  of  which  he  set  out  on  a 
journey  through  the  southern  provinces 
of  his  empire,  visiting  Odessa,  the  Crimea, 
and  Moscow.  The  congress  of  Aix-la- 
Chapelle,  at  which  he  was  present  with 
the  Emperor  of  Austria  and  the  King  of 
Prussia,  met  in  September,  and  on  the 
fifteenth  of  the  following  month,  promul- 
gated a  declaration,  threatening,  in  refer- 
ence to  the  then  state  of  Spain,  the  sup- 
pression of  all  insurrectionary  movements 
wherever  they  might  take  place.  The 
congresses  held  in  1820  and  1821  at 
Troppau  and  Laybach,  on  the  affairs  of 
Naples  and  Piedmont,  and  that  of  Verona 
in  1622,  were  also  mainly  directed  by  the 
Russian  autocrat. 

In  the  beginning  of  the  winter  of  1825 
Alexander  left  St.  Petersburg,  on  a  jour- 
ney to  the  southern  provinces,  and  on  the 
twenty -fifth  of  September  arrived  at 
Taganrog  on  the  Sea  of  Azo£  From  this 
town  he  some  time  after  set  out  on  a  tour 
to  the  Crimea,  and  returned  to  Taganrog 
about  the  middle  of  November.  Up  to 
nearly  the  close  of  this  latter  excursion, 
he  had  enjoyed  the  highest  health  and 
spirits.      But  he  was  tnen  suddenly  at- 
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tacked  by  the  common  intermittent  fever 
of  the  country,  and  when  he  arrived  at 
Taganrog  he  was  very  ill.  Trusting,  how- 
ever, to  the  strength  of  his  constitution, 
he  long  refused  to  submit  to  the  remedies 
which  his  physicians  prescribed.  When 
he  at  length  consented  to  allow  leeches 
to  be  applied,  it  was  too  late.  During 
the  last  few  days  that  he  continued  to 
breathe,  he  was  insensible;  and  on  the 
morning  of  the  first  of  December  he  ex- 
pired. 

It  was  for  some  time  rumored  in 
foreign  countries  that  Alexander  had  been 
carried  off  by  poison ;  but  it  it  now  well 
ascertained  that  there  is  no  ground  what- 
ever for  this  suspicion.  It  appears,  how- 
ever, that  his  last  days  were  embittered 
by  the  information  of  an  extensive  con- 
spiracy of  many  of  the  nobility  and  officers 
of  the  army  to  subvert  the  government, 
and  even  to  take  awav  his  life ;  and  it  is 
not  improbable  that  this  news,  which  is 
said  to  have  been  brought  to  him  by  a 
courier  during  the  middle  of  the  night  of 
the  eighth,  which  he  spent  at  Alupta, 
may  have  contributed  to  hasten  the  fever 
by  which  he  was  two  or  three  days  after 
attacked. 

The  death  of  Alexander  took  place  ex- 
actly a  century  after  that  of  Peter  the 
Great,  under  whom  the  civilization  of 
Russia  may  be  said  to  have  commenced. 
The  state  of  the  empire  did  not  change 
so  completely  during  Alexander's  reign 
as  it  did  during  that  of  Peter ;  but  still 
the  advancement  of  almost  every  branch 
of  the  national  prosperity,  in  the  course  of 
the  quarter  of  a  century  during  which 
Alexander  filled  the  throne,  was  probably, 


with  that  one  exception,  greater  than  had 
ever  been  exliibited  in  any  other  country. 
He  founded  or  reorganized  seven  univer- 
sities, and  established  two  hundred  and 
four  gymnasia,  and  above  two  thousand 
schools  of  an  inferior  order.  The  litera- 
ture of  Russia  was  also  greatly  indebted 
to  his  liberal  encouragement,  although  he 
continued  the  censorship  of  the  press  in  a 
modified  form.  He  greatly  promoted 
among  his  subjects  a  knowledge  of  and 
taste  for  science  and  the  fine  arts  by  his 
munificent  purchases  of  paintings,  and 
anatomical  and  other  collections.  The 
agriculture,  the  manufactures,  and  the 
commerce  of  Russia  were  all  immensely 
extended  during  his  reign.  Finally,  to 
Alexander  the  people  of  Russia  were  in- 
debted for  many  political  reforms  of  great 
value.  Under  Alexander  also  both  the 
extent  and  the  population  of  the  Rnssian 
dominions  were  greatly  augmented;  the 
military  strength  of  the  nation  was  devel- 
oped and  organized;  and  the  country, 
from  holding  but  a  subordinate  rank, 
took  its  place  as  one  of  the  leading  pow- 
ers of  Europe. 

Alexander  was  married  on  the  ninth  of 
October,  1793,  to  the  Princess  Louisa 
Maria  Augusta  of  Baden,  who,  on  be- 
coming a  member  of  the  Imperial  family, 
assumed  the  name  of  Elizabeth  Alexiewna. 
By  her,  however,  he  had  no  issue.  On  his 
death,  his  next  brother,  the  Grand  Dnke 
Constantine,  was  proclaimed  King  at 
Warsaw ;  but  he  immediately  surrendered 
the  throne  to  his  younger  brother,  the 
late  Em|>eror  Nicolas,  according  to  an 
agreement  made  with  Alexander  daring 
his  lifetime. 
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TRADE      IN      DIAMONDS. 


Known  from  very  early  times,  the  diar 
mond  has  always  retained  for  itself  the 
principal  place  among  jewels.  Still  in  the 
east,  a  superstitious  feeling  attaches  itself 
to  this  stone,  about  which  innumerable 
fables  have,  in  various  ages,  been  current. 
The  orientals  believe  that  certain  diamonds 
shine  in  the  dark,  so  as  to  be  used  by  soli- 
tary students  for  lamps ;  and  at  Bagdad, 
they  say,  in  the  reign  of  Haroun  al  Ra- 
schid,  a  youth  was  discovered  in  an  orato- 
ry reading  the  Koran  by  the  light  of  a 
diamond  as  large  as  a  hen's  egg.  With 
respect  to  size ,  the  exaggeration  is  not 
very  great,  since  the  stone  found  at  Ko- 
loor  fell  little  short,  before  it  was  cut  and 
polished,  of  the  dimensions  attributed  to 
the  Bagdad  stone  by  the  imagination  of 
the  Arabs. 

The  trade  in  diamonds,  though  often 
highly  lucrative,  did  not  form  a  separate 
branch  of  commerce  till  a  comparatively 
recent  date,  and  even  now  is  seldom  en- 
tirely detached  from  the  traffic  in  other 
gems ;  yet  it  demands  so  much  skill, 
acuteness,  and  experience,  that  those  only 
achieve  great  success  who  devote  them- 
selves exclusively  to  this  department  of 
trade.  Its  profitableness,  however,  de- 
pends much  on  fashion,  on  accidental  va- 
liations  in  public  taste,  and  on  fluctuations 
in  the  supply,  regulated  by  no  law,  and 
therefore  not  to  be  foreseen  or  guarded 
against.  Where  these  glittering  vanities 
will  turn  up,  science  is  unable  to  deter- 
mine. They  are  found  in  mountains  and 
on  plains,  in  plowed  fields  and  in  marshes, 
in  India,  in  Siberia,  in  Borneo,  and  in 
Brazil.  Sometimes  there  is  a  scarcity  of 
them,  at  other  times  a  glut ;  but  whether 
scarce  or  plentiful,  there  has  never  since 
their  discovery  been  a  period  during 
which  they  have  not  constituted  a  favor- 
ite article  of  regal  and  imperial  magni- 
ficence, and  been  thought  to  lend  addi- 
tional splendor  to  beauty  itself. 

Throughout  the  east,  queens  and  prin- 
cesses never  consider  themselves  properly 
appareled  unless  they  have  a  blaze  of  dia- 
monds about  their  waists,  ornaments  of 
the  same  gems  flashing  between  the 
tresses  of  their  raven  hair,  and  descend. 


ing  in  festoons  upon  their  bosoms.  Sul- 
tans and  chiefs  also  aim  at  producing  ef- 
fect upon  their  subjects  by  decorating 
their  persons  after  the  same  fashion,  and 
studding  the  hilts  and  scabbards  of  their 
poniards  and  sabers  with  jewels.  Here, 
in  Europe,  the  same  taste,  a  little  modified, 
prevails.  Men  do  not  consider  it  effemi- 
nate or  ridiculous  to  wear  diamond-rings, 
while  women  are  often  vainer  of  these  bril- 
liants than  of  their  own  personal  charms. 
The  wife  of  an  English  ambassador  ap- 
peared, not  very  long  ago,  at  the  French 
court  with  a  million^  worth  of  jewels  on 
her  dress,  so  that,  as  she  moved  beneath 
the  vast  chandeliers  of  the  Tuileries,  she 
looked  like  a  personification  of  the  mines 
of  Golconda.  Most  persons  will  remem- 
ber what  marvels  have  been  wrought  by 
diamond-necklaces,  and  how  the  fate  of 
thrones  and  the  destinies  of  whole  nations 
have  been  influenced  by  one  woman's  pas- 
sion for  these  adornments.  Once  at  Cal- 
cutta, a  curious  substitute  for  diamonds 
was  used  by  a  lady  at  the  governor-gene- 
ral's ball.  She  caught  a  number  or  fire- 
flies, and  stitched  them  to  her  dress  in 
diminutive  bags  of  gauze.  The  effect 
was  striking  beyond  conception.  As  she 
moved,  the  flies  shot  forth  their  light,  so 
that  the  side  of  her  dress  which  was  turn- 
ed from  the  chandelier  seemed  to  be  spot- 
ted with  fire. 

With  the  changing  phases  of  civiliza- 
tion, all  kinds  of  jewels  rise  or  fall  in  pub- 
lic esteem.  The  diamond  seems  to  nave 
exerted  its  greatest  influence  during  the 
fifteenth,  sixteenth,  and  seventeenth  cen- 
turies, when  the  belief  in  its  mysterious 
properties  was  still  rife  throughout  Christ- 
endom. Merchants  then  traveled  over 
the  whole  east,  exposing  themselves  to 
every  kind  of  peril,  and  enduring  hunger, 
thirst,  and  extreme  fiitigue  to  coSect  these 
glittering  spoils  of  the  earth,  by  dealing 
in  which  they  amassed  princely  fortunes, 
purchassed  immense  estates,  and  founded 
powerful  families.  Accident  occasionally 
came  to  the  aid  of  their  skill  and  intrepid- 
ity. Amid  the  ruins,  for  example,  of  Con- 
stantinople, a  poor  boy  picked  up  a  dia- 
mond which  he  sold  to  a  janizary  tor  four- 
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pence ;  the  soldier,  in  his  turn,  disposed 
of  it  to  some  one  else  for  a  few  shillings ; 
and  thus  the  jewel  proceeded  from  hand 
to  hand,  until,  for  a  comparatively  small 
sum,  it  became  the  property  of  a  mer- 
chant, who  obtained  for  it,  from  Sultan 
Mourad  II.,  the  sum  of  a  hundred  thou- 
sand crowns.  So,  again,  in  India,  a  poor 
peasant,  turning  up  the  soil  with  his 
plow,  was  struck  by  the  peculiar  glitter 
•  of  a  pebble  lying  among  other  stones. 
Stopping  his  oxen,  he  picked  it  up,  and 
though  he  understood  nothing  of  gems, 
immediately,  with  the  quickness  of  an 
oriental,  persuaded  himself  he  had  found 
a  prize.  Abandoning  his  plow,  there- 
fore, and  wrapping  up  the  pebble  in  a 
rag,  lie  walked,  barefoot,  a  distance  of 
forty  miles,  to  Golconda,  where  his  good 
fortune  directed  him  to  an  honest  mer- 
chant, who  informed  him  he  was  in  pos- 
session of  the  largest  diamond  in  the 
world.  Wliat  sum  he  obtained  for  it  is 
not  stated  ;  but  it  was  sufficient  to  enrich 
both  himself  and  his  descendants.  The 
history  of  this  stone,  if  it  could  be  given 
in  full,  would  form  a  volume.  Having 
been  purchased  by  an  ambitious  chief, 
eager  to  barter  his  ornaments  for  political 
power,  he  presented  it  to  the  great  de- 
scendant of  Baber,  Aurungzebe.  From 
him  it  passed  down,  through  various  vi- 
cissitudes,  to  the  last  Sikh  ruler  of  the 
Punjaub,  and   became,    by   victory,    the 

Property  of  the  East-India  Company, 
lowcver  vast  might  be  its  value,  they 
made  a  present  of  it  to  the  Queen ;  and 
under  the  name  of  Kohihnoor,  or  Moun- 
tain of  Light,  it  was  beheld  by  millions  of 
the  English  people,  beneath  a  strong  iron 
grating,  at  the  Great  Exhibition  of  1851. 
When  a  diamond-merchant  traveled 
eastward  from  Europe,  wherever  he  made 
known  his  destination,  ])rinces  and  gran- 
dees wore  sure  to  intrust  him  with  fresh 
orders,  particularly  in  Turkey  and  Persia. 
Before  he  reached  India,  therefore,  his 
commissions  were  often  so  numerous  that 
lie  had  much  difficulty,  even  in  the  mart 
of  Golconda,  to  find  gems  sufficient  to 
supply  the  demands  of  his  customers. 
The  great  traveler,  Ta vernier,  may  be 
looke<l  upon  as  a  fair  representative  of  the 
diamond-dealers  of  his  age.  Being  a  man 
of  more  than  ordinary  intelligence,  who 
extended  the  sphere  of  his  observations 
considerably  beyond  the  limits  of  com- 
merce, he  was  often  consulted  by  the 
most  powerful  princes,  whose  understand- 


ings, however,  were  not  always  commen- 
surate  with  their  riches  and  authority. 
Of  a  conversation  which  he  once  had  with 
a  shah  of  Persia,  he  has  left  a  minute  and 
curious  account ;  but  as  it  did  not  turn  on 
the  diamond-trade,  it'would  be  beside  our 

Eurpose  to  repeat  it.  When  he  made 
nown  his  intention  of  visiting  the  Indian 
mines,  most  of  those  with  whom  he  con- 
versed sought  to  dissuade  him  from  real* 
izing  his  design,  by  representing  them  as 
encircled  by  every  kind  of  danger,  malariA 
of  the  most  deadly  kind,  forests  infested 
by  wild  beasts,  and  tnbes  of  men  surpass- 
ing the  worst  of  these  in  ferocity.  But 
the  traveler,  confiding  in  his  own  experi- 
ence, despises  all  their  warnings.  He  had 
invariably  found  perils  vast  and  threaten- 
ing at  a  distance  diminish  as  he  approach- 
ed, especially  where  he  had  to  deal  with 
men,  who  might  generally  be  conciliated 
by  fair  words  and  the  act  of  putting  con- 
fidence in  them. 

The  condition  of  the  Deccan,  it  must 
be  owned,  was  far  better  then  than  it  has 
been  since.  At  the  present  day,  it  wonld 
hardly  be  safe  for  a  merchant  with  large 
bags  of  gold  to  travel  from  the  coast  of 
Malabar,  through  the  gorges  of  the  West- 
ern Ghauts,  to  Bejapore  and  Golconda, 
since  he  would  be  nearly  certain  to  en- 
counter predatory  bands  of  Arabs,  break- 
ing away,  perhaps,  from  the  service  of  the 
Nizam,  or  on  the  way  to  offer  to  His  High- 
ness the  use  of  their  swords.  Thugs, 
Phansigurs,  Dakoits,  and  other  robbers, 
in  spite  of  the  police  organized  by  the 
English,  might  likewise  have  something 
to  say  to  his  tresisures  and  to  his  throat. 
But  in  those  days  of  Mogul  supremacy, 
when  the  scepter  of  Delhi  was  stretch^ 
with  more  or  less  vigor  over  all  India,  the 
adventurous  diamond-merchant  landed  at 
Surat,  familiar  to  all  readers  of  the  Arch 
Man  Nights^  and  made  his  way  without  let 
or  hindrance  to  Golconda.  There,  under 
the  charge  of  an  apothecary,  he  left  a 
large  portion  of  his  wealth,  and  with  the 
remainder  proceeded  to  the  mines. 

Nearly  all  the  old  writers  describe  the 
scene  of  their  operations  in  a  vague  and 
unsatisfactory  manner,  which  imparts  an 
air  of  romance  to  their  accounts,  out  com- 
pels us  to  have  recourse  to  more  modem 
authorities  when  we  would  acquire  pre<aae 
informal  ion.  The  diamond-mines  of  IndU 
are  chiefly  situated  between  the  Kistnah 
and  Pennar  rivers,  and  many  of  them 
cluster  about  both  banks  of  the  latt«r 
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stream.  The  gems  are  found  in  the  allu- 
vi:il  soil,  or  in  rocks  of  the  most  recent 
formation,  in  lands  not  greatly  elevated 
above  the  level  of  the  sea.  Not  far  dis- 
tant, however,  are  ranges  of  hills  about  a 
thousand  feet  in  hight,  in  one  of  which 
the  Penuar  rises,  and  after  forcing  its  way 
through  a  gap  in  the  other,  flows  through  a 
I'hannel  alternately  soft  and  rocky,  through 
the  district  of  Nellore.  The  search  for 
diamonds  still  goes  on  as  of  old  ;  the  spec- 
ulators farm  from  the  government  plots 
of  ground,  more  or  less  entensive,  which 
they  inclose  with  a  low  fence,  within 
which  they  carry  on  their  operations. 
Large  gems  are  rarely  found,  but  when 
they  do  turn  up,  a  third  of  their  value  is 
claimed  by  the  government,  which  is  there- 
fore far  more  grasping  and  oppressive  than 
in  the  seventeenth  century,  when  it  was 
satisfied  with  a  duty  of  two  per  cent  from 
the  seller  and  buyer.  The  enthusiasm 
which  once  animated  this  branch  of  in- 
dustry has  almost  entirely  died  away. 
The  work  is  carried  on  languidly  both 
here  and  at  Sumbhulpore  on  the  Maha- 
nudily,  where  sixty  thousand  men,  wo- 
men, and  children  were  once  beheld  dif- 
fused like  swarms  of  bees  over  the  plain, 
digging,  washing,  sorting,  or  bearing  bags 
of  jewels  in  the  matrix  to  the  offices  of 
the  overseers.  Smaller  diamonds  are  dis- 
covered by  their  sparkle  amid  the  gravel, 
which  shows  they  are  only  fragments  of 
,  larger  stones  broken  by  accident,  because 
when  entire  they  are  wrapped  in  a  crust, 
polished  and  shining  indeed  like  pebbles  on 
the  sea-shore,  but  disclosing  no  other 
symptoms  of  the  brilliance  within. 

Nothing  like  a  philosophical  history  of 
precious  stones  has  yet  been  written. 
We  know  nothing  of  the  chemical  process 
by  which  nalure  forms  them,  nothing  of 
the  materials  of  which  they  are  composed, 
for  all  that  has  been  discovered  by  experi- 
ment amounts  to  this,  that  the  diamond 
may  be  destroyed  by  immense  heat. 
Practically,  it  is  observed  that  it  acquires 
certain  peculiarities  from  the  nature  of  the 
soil  in  which  it  is  found.  When  pei*fect, 
it  exactly  resembles  so  much  pure  water, 
congealcMl  by  nature's  chemistry,  and  ren- 
dered harder  than  the  hardest  mettil. 
When  its  interior  is  exposed,  by  polishing, 
to  the  light,  the  rays  of  the  sun  descend 
.nto  its  depths,  and  playing  and  wander- 
ing there,  are  reflected,  retracted,  and  in- 
termingled, so  as  to  produce  an  almost 
supernatural  blaze   of  splendor.      From 


this  unclouded  brilliance,  the  diamond 
passes  through  a  thousand  intermediate 
changes  to  absolute  black,  when  it  pre- 
sents the  appearance  of  translucent  ebony. 
Occasionally,  when  it  has  been  steepcni 
for  thousands  of  years  in  a  morass,  it  as- 
sumes the  hues  of  the  beryl  or  of  tlie 
topaz,  or  even  of  a  very  pale  sapphire. 
The  last  is  least  in  esteem  among  tho 
merchants,  who  detect  its  lurking  blue  by 
examining  it  under  the  thick  foliage  of  a 
tree.  In  Europe,  lapidaries  study  the 
water  of  the  diamond  in  broad  daylight ; 
but  the  Hindoos,  for  this  purpose,  prefer 
the  night.  Placing  a  powerful  lamp  in  a 
square  opening  in  a  wall,  they  stand  be- 
fore it,  and  hold  up  the  diamond  between 
the  finger  and  thumb  against  the  stream 
of  light,  which  enables  them  to  detect  the 
minutest  flaw  in  its  interior. 

When  the  trade  was  at  its  hight,  a  mer- 
chant arriving  from  foreign  countries  was 
waited  on  by  the  governor,  who  explained 
the  rules  in  conformity  with  whicn  busi- 
ness was  carried  on  in  the  place  ;  he  then, 
if  the  stranger  consented,  took  all  the 
money  he  had  brought  with  him  into  his 
keeping,  and  bound  himself  to  answer  for 
its  safety  to  the  smallest  fraction ;   bnt 
both  Mohammedan  and  Hindoo  dealers 
were  so  addicted  to  the  practice  of  fraud, 
that  the  government  found  itself  under 
the  necessity  of  keeping  the  strictest  pos- 
sible watch  upon  them.     A  secret  war, 
indeed,  was  always  carried  on  between 
the  rulers  and  the  merchants — the  former 
seeking  to  obtain  their  share  of  all  profits 
made  ;  the  latter,  to  elude  their  demands. 
In  Tavernier's  case,  four  inferior  officers 
were  granted  him,  nominally  as  a  guai'd 
of  honor,  but  in  fact  as  spies  upon  his 
proceedings,  for,  having  never  been  ac- 
customed to  honesty,  the  worthy  govern- 
or found  himself  under  the  necessity  of 
suspecting    and    watching    every   body. 
But  Hindoo  craft  easilv  outgeneraled  the 
heavy  wit«  of  the  Moslems.     One  day,  as 
the  traveler  was  seated  enjoying  himself 
in  the  midst  of  his  guards,  a  native  mer- 
chant approached,  dressed  in  mean  attire, 
and  displaying  every  external   token  of 
poverty,  but  accustomed  to  the  devices 
of  the  Ilindoos,  the  European  took  no  no- 
tice of  this  fact,  and  invited  the  Banian 
to   sit  down  beside  him.     He  was,  of 
course,  a  dealer  in  precious  stones,  thougli 
apprehensive  of  the  rapacity  of  the  gov- 
ernment,  or  preferring   mystery  before 
open  dealing,  he  would  not  enter  upon 
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business  in  presence  of  the  Mohammedan 
guards.  He  had,  however,  timed  his  visit 
well ;  the  hour  of  prayer  approached, 
when  these  disciples  of  Mohammed  would, 
he  conjectured,  in  spite  of  all  earthly  con- 
siderations, depart  to  repeat  their  orisons 
in  the  mosque.  As  soon  as  the  muezzin's 
voice  was  heard  from  a  neighboring  mina- 
ret summoning  the  faithful  to  their  devo- 
tions, three  of  the  four  spies  attended  to 
the  call ;  but  the  fourth,  having  the  fear 
of  the  governor  before  his  eyes,  remained 
to  observe  the  dealings  of  the  Frank  and 
the  Hindoo.  Tavernier,  however,  was  not 
to  be  so  disappointed ;  pretending  to  be 
without  brean,  he  dispatched  the  Moslem 
to  the  town  in  search  of  some,  and  was 
thus  at  liberty  to  converse  on  business 
with  the  Banian. 

The  Hindoo,  now  unrolling  his  long 
dark  hair,  drew  forth  from  among  its 
plaits  a  diamond  of  so  rare  a  lustre  that 
the  traveler  was  struck  -with  extraordi- 
nary admiration.  It  weighed  nearly  filly 
carats,  and  its  pure  transparency  appeared 
to  be  without  tlaw ;  but  the  money  he  had 
with  him  fell  greatly  short  of  the  price  of 
80  precious  a  jewel,  though  he  could  not 
restrain  himself  from  gazing  at  its  beauty. 
"  Do  not  waste  your  time,"  said  the  Hin- 
rloo,  "  but  meet  me  in  the  evening  outside 
the  city  walls ;  bring  a  sufficient  sum  along 
with  you,  and  the  diamond  shall  be  yours." 
At  the  time  appointed,  just  as  the  shades 
of  evening  were  thickening  into  night, 
the  merchant,  without  attendant  or  wit- 
ness, repaired  to  the  place  of  meeting, 
and  the  dealer,  being  true  to  his  word, 
brought  along  with  him  the  gem,  which 
Tavernier  afterwards  sold  to  a  Dutch  offi- 
cer on  the  Malabar  caast  for  what  he  call- 
ed an  honest  profit,  which  in  all  likelihood, 
was  considerable. 

The  quickness  and  penetration  of  the 
diamond-dealers  of  Golconda,  which  inva- 
riablv  excite  the  astonishment  of  strancr- 
crs,  may  easily  be  accounted  for  by  the 
nature  of  their  business  education.  At 
the  age  of  six  years,  the  sons  of  the  deal- 
ers commence  their  studies ;  not  in  schools 
or  colleges,  but  on  the  public  mart.  The 
l)oys  are  formed  into  a  soj-t  of  guild,  at 
the  head  of  which  is  the  senior  of  the 
company.  They  are  each  furnished  with 
a  bag  of  gold  and  a  pair  of  scales,  and 
thus  equipped,  they  seat  themselves  cross- 
legged  in  a  circle,  and  await  in  silence  the 
coming  of  the  sellers.     When  a  person 


with  any  precious  stone  presents  himself, 
he  delivers  it  to  the  head  of  the  guild, 
who,  after  due  deliberation,  hands  it  to 
the  boy  next  to  him  in  age,  and  he  to 
the  next,  until  it  has  made  the  circuit 
of  the  whole  body.  It  is  supposed  that 
by  some  touch  of  the  hand  given  while 
passing  on  the  gem,  the  boys  intimate  to 
each  other  their  favorable  or  unfavorable 
opinion,  for  not  a  word  is  spoken  or  a  look 
exchanged,  as  far  as  the  keenest  observ- 
er can  perceive.  The  diamond  is  then 
weighed,  and  either  bought  or  rejected. 
Every  day  they  make  up  their  accounts, 
and  divide  the  profits  equally  among  them 
all,  save  that  one  quarter  per  cent  is  given 
in  addition  to  the  eldest  boy.  If,  howev- 
er, he  should  be  unlucky  enough  to  make 
a  bad  bargain,  the  entire  loss  falls  upon 
him.  But  so  great,  as  a  rule,  is  their 
skill,  that  any  member  of  the  guild  will, 
in  case  of  pressure  take  at  its  full  price 
the  purchase  of  any  other  without  the 
least  examination. 

Much  the  same  system  is  pursued  by 
the  older  dealers,  except  that  they  afiTect 
greater  mystery.  It  has  been  already 
stated  that  a  percentage  of  the  gains 
made  by  the  dealers  is  paid  to  the  gov- 
ernment ;  and  as  Eastern  rulers  are  often 
unscrupulous  in  all  transactions  with  their 
subjects,  the  latter  have  recourse  to  the 
most  subtle  craft  in  self-defense.  This 
fact  will  satisfactorily  account  for  the  fol- 
lowing mystical  method  of  buying  and 
selling.  The  nature  of  the  article  to  be 
transferred  and  the  denomination  of  the 
coin  being  understood,  the  seller  spreads 
out  the  end  of  his  waist-shawl,  and  places 
his  hand  beneath  it;  the  buyer  imme- 
diately introduces  his  hand  likewise,  and 
the  pantomime  commences.  JTie  use  of 
language  on  these  occasions  is  entirely 
abjured,  so  that,  on  the  Exchange  of 
Golconda,  millions  may  pass  from  man  to 
man  in  absolute  silence.  Two  or  three 
hundred  merchants,  perhaps,  seated  in 
couples  upon  the  floor,  are  engaged  in 
making  bargains,  which,  taken  altogether, 
would  represent  the  wealth  of  whole 
kingdoms.  When  the  buyer  offers  ft 
thousand  pagodas,  he  grasps  the  entire 
hand  of  the  seller,  and  for  every  thousand 
gives  a  separate  pressure.  If  he  grasps 
the  fingers  only,  he  means  five  hundrca ; 
one  finger,  one  hundred ;  from  the  mid* 
die  joint,  fifty;  from  the  lower,  ten. 
There  are   masonic    tokens    for  smaller 
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iinms,  bat  these  seem  to  have  escaped  de- 
tection. It  is  obviously  practioaole  for 
persons  who  do  business  auer  this  £ishion 
to  estimate  their  own  income-tax  in  defi- 
ance of  the  government  myrmidons,  and 
thus  the  most  opulent  of  the  Hindoos  are 
able  to  conceal  the  amount  of  their  riches, 
and  the  extent  of  the  transactions  they 
carry  on. 

Most  Asiatics  entertain  peculiar  notions 
respecting  silence,  and  it  was  from  them, 
unquestionably,  that  Pythagoras  learned 
to  associate  disuse  of  the  tongue  with  the 
study  of  wisdom.  At  the  Borneo  dia- 
mond-mines there  is  a  superstition  con- 
nected with  this  sulnect,  which  may  be 
worth  mentioning.  The  persons  emplojr- 
ed  in  the  washings  are  enjoined  to  abstam 
at  least  from  loud  talking,  lest  they  should 
offend  the  presiding  spirit  of  the  mines, 
who,  in  revenge  for  the  disturbance  of  his 
repose,  might  frustrate  their  search  after 
the  riches  he  dispenses  to  mortals.  Yet 
all  sounds  are  not  displeasing  to  him: 
with  the  voice  of  a  woman's  singing  his 
ear  is  charmed ;  and,  if  in  addition  to  a 
sweet  voice,  she  happen  to  possess  a  beau- 
tiful countenance,  he  pours  the  jewels 
without  stint  into  her  lap. 

A  complete  revolution  was  brought 
about  in  the  diamond-trade,  in  1844,  by 
the  discovery  of  the  mines  of  Sincura,  in 
Brazil.  For  ages  it  had  been  known  that 
the  diamond  was  produced  in  that  empire, 
whence  the  King  of  Portugal  obtained  the 
gem  long  regarded  as  the  finest  in  the 
world.  But  in  the  year  above  mentioned, 
accident  threw  open  to  the  enterprise  of 
the  Brazilians  what  may  be  denominated 
the  great  diamond-fields,  which  have  been 
not  unaptly  compared  to  the  valley  of 
SIndcbad,  and  the  jeweled  gardens  of 
Aladdin.  All  the  social  phenomena  since 
witnessed  at  the  diggings  of  California 
and  Australia  were  then  exhibited  at 
Sincura.  The  sugar-growers  deserted 
their  works,  the  merchants  their  count- 
ing-houses, sailors  their  vessels,  and  even 
effeminate  gentlemen  their  pleasures,  and 
rushed  to  the  diamond-mines,  where 
for  a  while  they  picked  up  jewels  by 
handfuls.  This  new  source  of  wealth  was 
discovered  by  a  slave,  who,  having  col- 
lected gems  of  immense  value,  traveled  a 
great  distance  to  dispose  of  them.  The 
avarice  of  the  authorities  being  thus  ex- 
cited, the  slave  was  seized  and  thrown  into 
prison,  where  means  —  none  of  the  gen- 
tlest, we  may  be  sure — were  employed  to 
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compel  him  to  disclose  the  dte  Of  his  cBs* 
oovery.  But  the  obstinacy  of  the  AfHoan 
provisd  niore  than  an  equal  match  for  the 
cruelty  of  the  Brazilians,  though  not  tot 
thdr  cunning.  His  escape  was  purposely 
connived  at,  but  several  Indians  were  put 
upon  his  trail,  and  these  following  him 
lite  blood-hounds  night  and  day,  at  length 
beheld  him  rooting  up  for  diamonds  at 
the  foot  of  the  Sincura  Mountains. 

What  became  of  the  black  finder  is  not 
stated ;  but  no  sooner  had  it  been  ascer- 
tained that  the  precious  stones  really  ex- 
isted there  in  great  abundance,  than  the 
population  of  the  province  multipled  as  if 
DV  miracle,  swelling  in  a  few  months  from 
eight  thousand  to  thirty  thousand.  To 
the  credit  of  the  government,  freedom  of 
search  was  granted  to  all  comers,  which 
at  the  outset  induced  the  most  fearful 
desperadoes,  robbers,  and  murderers  to 
en^ge  in  the  operation.  Ko  police  ex- 
isted, provisions  were  scarce  and  difScult 
to  be  procured,  and  violence  and  assassin- 
ation became  conmion  incidents.  By 
degrees,  however,  a  regular  police  was 
established,  and  a  certain  amount  of  order 
introduced,  after  which  the  business  was 
conducted  in  sometliing  like  a  civilized 
fashion. 

Three  fourths  of  the  early  exports  from 
Sincura  found  their  way  to  England,  the 
remainder  was  distributed  through  France 
and  Germany,  and  employed  all  the  lapi- 
daries in  Europe  for  several  years.  But 
however  abundant  may  be  the  mines,  the 
Brazilian  gems  are  inferior  in  lustre,  as 
well  as  in  dimensions,  to  the  oriental. 
Those  of  Paragua^^u  are  of  a  dun  color, 
while  such  as  are  found  at  Lancods  are 
white  or  pale  green,  which  are  most  high- 
ly valued  in  commerce.  The  flooding  of 
the  market  occasioned  by  this  disooverv 
diminished,  as  might  have  been  expected, 
the  value  of  diamonds,  which,  in  a  few 
years  sunk  twenty-five  or  thirty  per  cent. 
The  chemical  experiments,  moreover, 
which  have  lately  been  made  in  all  parts 
of  Europe,  have  deprived  this  gem  of  its 
title  to  be  considered  adamantine —  inca* 
pable  of  being  subdued  by  the  force  of 
the  elements.  Innumerable  experiments, 
however,  have  now  shown  that  a  degree 
of  heat  insufiicient  even  to  affect  the  poL 
ish  of  the  ruby,  will  reduce  the  dbmond 
to  white  ashes.  But,  though  more  inde- 
structible, all  mbescent  gems  are  inferior 
to  the  diamond  in  beauty.  In  this  qualitv 
it  still  surpasses  every  spedes  of  jewel, 
as 
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not  even  excepting  the  opal,  which  some- 
times throws  forth  a  wilderness  of  bril- 
liant colors  in  the  light.  It  has  been 
found,  in  the  East,  that  burning  in  a  mod- 
erate fire  improves  the  water  of  the 
diamond,  and  changes  its  hues  from 
dusky  green  or  beryl  yellow  to  transpa- 
rent white. 

In  cutting  and  polishing  these  stones, 
very  different  processes  are  followed  in 
different  countries.  In  some,  a  number 
of  small  facets  are  preferred ;  whilst  in 
others,  the  lapidaries  aim  at  producing 
longitudinal  flat  surfaces,  which  permit 
the  rays  of  light  to  pass  undisturbed  into 
the  interior  of  the  gem,  where  they  are 
met  by  the  rays  entering  through  other 
faces,  and  create  a  commingling  of  bril- 
liance which  appears  to  kindle  before  the 
eye.  The  objection  to  this  latter  mode  of 
cutting  is,  that  it  greatly  diminishes  the 
weight  of  the  stone,  though  it  undoubted- 
ly gains  in  splendor  what  it  loses  in  di- 


mensions. An  anecdote  is  somcwhero 
related  of  a  Venetian  lapidary  who,  hav- 
ing been  employed  by  a  prince  to  cut  and 
polish  a  diamond,  presented  it  to  him  vo 
diminished  in  size,  that  he  ordered  hlro  to 
be  put  to  death.  Calculating  upon  tho 
possibility  of  such  a  result,  the  Venetian 
had  only  cut  a  model  in  glass,  and  carried 
the  real  diamond  in  his  pocket.  This 
therefore  he  produced  to  calm  the  princess 
rage ;  but  immediatelv,  by  reasoning  and 
argument,  convinced  him  that  the  jewel, 
if  reduced  according  to  his  model,  would 
be  worth  far  more  tlian  in  the  rough 
state.  He  was  therefore  commissioned 
to  do,  with  the  owner's  consent^  what^ 
had  he  done  it  previously,  would  have 
cost  him  his  life.  Many  years  afterwards, 
he  used  to  point  jocularly  to  his  wife*i» 
necklace,  saving:  "There  is  what  my 
head  was  thought  to  be  worth  by  a 
king !" 
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TiiE  great  characteristic  of  modem  life 
is  Worry. 

If  the  Pagan  religion  still  prevailed,  the 
new  goddess,  in  whose  honor  temples 
would  be  raised  and  to  whom  statues 
would  be  erected  in  all  the  capitals  of  the 
world,  would  be  the  goddess  Worry. 
London  would  be  the  chief  seat  and 
center  of  her  sway.  A  gorgeous  statue, 
])ainted  and  cniiclied  after  the  manner  of 
the  ancients,  (for  there  is  no  doubt  that 
they  adopted  this  practice,  however  bar- 
barous it  may  seem  to  us,)  would  be  set 
up  to  the  goddess  in  the  West-end  of  the 
town  :  another  at  Temple  Bar,  of  less 
ample  dimensions  and  less  elaborate  deco- 
ration, would  receive  the  devout  homage 
of  worshipers  who  came  to  attend  their 
lawyers  in  that  quarter  of  the  town  :  while  1 
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a  Statue,  on  which  the  cunning  sonlptor 
should  have  impressed  the  marks  of  haste, 
anxiety,  and  agitation,  would  be  sharply 
glanced  up  at,  with  as  much  veneration  as 
they  could  afford  to  j^ve  to  it,  by  the 
eager  men  of  business  in  the  city. 

The  goddess  Worry,  however,  would 
be  no  local  deity,  worshiped  merely  in 
some  great  town,  like  Diana  of  the  Ephe- 
sians ;  but,  in  the  market-places  of  small 
rural  communities,  her  statue,  made  some- 
what like  a  vane,  and  shifting  with  ererj 
turn  of  the  wind,  would  be  regarded  witti 
stolid  awe  by  anxious  votaries  belonging 
to  what  is  called  the  farming  interests 
Familiar  too  and  household  would  be  her 
worship ;  and  in  many  a  snu^  home,  where 
she  might  be  imagined  to  have  little  po- 
tencv,  small  and  ugly  images  of  her  would 
be  toxmd  as  household  gods — the  Lves 
and  Penates  —  near  to  the  threshold,  and 
ensconced  above  the  glowing  hearth. 

The  poet,  always  somewhat  inclined  to 
fable,  speaks  of  Love  as  raling 
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*'  The  court,  the  camp,  the  gnnr^ 
And  men  below,  and  heaven  above.*' 

Bat  the  dominion  of  Love,  as  compared 
with  that  of  Worry,  woald  be  found,  in 
the  number  of  sabjectR,  as  the  Macedonian 
to  the  Persian  —  m  extent  of  territory,  as 
the  county  of  Rutland  to  the  empire  of 
Russia. 

Whence  comes  the  power  of  this  great 
goddess  ?  what  are  the  scourges  that  she 
wields  ?  To  men  of  a  certain  age  it  is 
only  necessary  to  mention  some  dread 
names  which  will  at  once  recall  to  their 
minds  her  mighty  influence,  and  make 
them  desirous  of  propitiating  her  awful 
power.  Law,  repairs,  taxation,  partner- 
ship, executorship,  trusteeship,  bankrupt- 
cy, are  some  of  the  names,  which,  if  pro- 
nounced before  the  most  innocent  and 
even  the  most  cautious  of  men,  will  often 
act  like  a  spell  upon  them,  bringing  a 
slight  shudder  through  their  frames  and 
not  a  slight  gloom  over  their  countenances. 
If  they  are  blessed  with  progeny,  one  has 
only  to  mention  the  words  education  and 
furtherance  of  children,  to  tame  them 
down  a  little  in  case  their  spirits  should 
ever  be  too  bounding. 

Perhaps,  however,  it  is  in  minor  matters 
that  the  power  of  Worry  is  preeminently 
conspicuous.  When  we  think  of  voting, 
testimonial-giving,  attendance  at  public 
dinners,  attendance  on  committees,  man- 
agement of  servants,  buying  and  selling, 
and,  last  and  greatest,  correspondence  by 
letter  —  a  trouble  which  you  mow  down 
each  day,  and  each  day  see  a  new  crop 
rising  up  for  the  scythe  —  we  can  form 
some  slight  notion  of  the  power  of  the 
groat  goddess  Worry. 

What  contrivances  there  are  in  modem 
life  for  losing  time  and  adding  to  worry ! 
Consider  the  distances  in  a  great  capital 
that  have  to  be  traversed  upon  the  most 
trivial  occasions,  the  various  social  annoy- 
ances that  have  to  be  encountered — ^visits 
as  tiresome  to  the  person  visiting  as  to  the 
persons  visited — the  duties  and  responsi- 
bilities of  a  witness,  a  juryman,  a  orator, 
a  godfather,  a  trustee. 

Then  there  is  the  wornr  of  pleasure, 
which  is  often  accompanied  by  all  the  dif- 
ficulty, the  tiresomeness,  and  the  monoto- 
ny of  business,  without  any  attendant 
credit  or  inward  satisfiustion  of  mind.  See 
what  a  tyrant  is  fieishion ;  and  how  much 
every  one  endures  in  the  way  of  dress  in 
order  to  disfigure  faimfldf  as  modi  aa  the 


rest  of  mankind,  and  to  avoid  being  hooted 
by  little  boys  in  the  streeta! 

Then  consider  the  worry  connected  with 
conjoint  action — ^how,  when  you  are  act- 
ing with  others,  yon  are  never  oertain.of 
bemg  up  to  time;  and  how  it  requires  a 
long  and  painful  experience  of  the  worid 
before  you  learn  to  make  allowance  for 
the  necessary  variadon  in  your  calcnlfr- 
tions  which  results  from  other  men's  iKack- 
wardness,  unpnnctuality,  and  even  their 
reasonable  hindrances.  There  is  nothing 
like  certainty  in  any  transaction  where 
yon  have  colleagues.  This  man,  iust  at 
the  point  of  time  when  you  relied  upon 
him,  is  ill;  that  man  torn  by  domestic 
affiction ;  a  third  indifferent  to  the  pro- 
ject, which  he  had  hitherto  been  sanguine 
about ;  a  fourth  won  over  to  the  enemy, 
while  you,  assured  of  his  adherence,  have 
been  working  in  other  directions  and  ne- 
glecting him.  The  army  is  to  concentrate 
upon  a  certdn  point  at  a  certain  time ;  but 
this  marshal  has  lost  his  way,  and  that  one 
has  been  beaten  on  the  road ;  and  one  is 
stupid,  and  another  is  traitorous  and  a 
third  is  unlucky ;  and  at  last  you  find,  that 
to  have  insured  success,  you  must  your- 
self have  been  every  where  at  the  same 
time.  These  things  happen,  too,  in  pri- 
vate life ;  for  the  ordinary  affairs  of  man  are  • 
not  very  different  from  war,  diplomacy, 
and  government ;  and  the  impartial  god- 
dess  Worry  finds  time  to  ^ttend  to  private 
and  most  obscure  persons. 

Indeed,  it  is  such  persons  —  common- 
place, unromantic  people,  who  are  not  likely 
to  cut  any  figure  in  history — ^that  are  main- 
ly thought  of  in  this  essay.  Pity  is  sure  to 
be  given,  and  is  justly  due,  to  a  Charles 
the  Fifth  in  his  old  age,  lying  sick  at  Inn- 
spruck,  the  clouds  of  ill-fortune  gathering 
round  him  from  all  quarters,  and  each 
pK>st  bringing  intelligence  of  Duke  Mau- 
rice's steaUhy  and  treacherous  approach ; 
to  the  sorry  ending  of  a  Columous,  who 
was  to  gain  so  little  himself  firom  the  dia- 
covery  of  a  New  World ;  to  the  struggles 
of  a  Napoleon  during  his  closing  cam- 
paign, grasping  still  at  great  projects 
which  he  could  not  hope  to  realize,  and 
the  stem  &cts  coming  daily  to  him,  a 
master  of  fiicts,  which  contradicted  all  his 
hopes;  to  many  a  poet  like  Dante  or 
Camdens,  who  lias  to  sing  what  song  he 
may  amidst  the  most  sordid  and  muera- 
ble  accompaniments  of  poverty,  exilSi  im- 
prisonment, and  debt.  But  all  our  pity 
must  not  be  given  to  these  high-raised  ex^ 
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amplcs  of  men  8nficriii<^  from  the  great  or 
nmall  miseries  of  human  life ;  and  the  ordi- 
nary citizen,  even  of  a  well-settled  state, 
who,  with  narrow  means,  increasing  taxa- 
tion, approaching  age,  failing  health,  and 
aagmenting  cares,  goes  plodding  about  his 
daily  work  thickly  bestrewed  with  trou- 
ble and  worry,  (all  the  while,  perhaps,  the 
thought  of  a  sick  ohild  at  home  being  in 
the  background  of  his  mind,)  may  also, 
like  any  hero  of  renown  in  the  midst  of 
his  world-wide  and  world-attracting  for- 
tune, be  a  beautiful  object  for  our  sympa- 
thy. The  suffering,  no  doubt,  is  great  of 
the  crmquered  general,  reluctantly  hurried 
by  his  attendants  from  the  field  of  battle, 
who  thinks  with  anguish  how  differently 
he  would  play  the  game  if  he  had  to  play 
it  over  again.  But  neither  is  the  suffer- 
ing light  of  anv  one  of  the  peasants  whose 
charred  and  olackcned  home  the  con- 
querors and  the  conquered  press  unheed- 
ing over. 

To  return  to  the  worry  incident  upon 
conjoint  action.  If  the  matter  upon  which 
a  man  is  engaged  in  conjoint  action  with 
others  be  a  great  matter,  something  that 
may  be  dignified  by  the  name  of  "  a 
cause,"  what  an  amount  of  life-long  trou- 
)le  there  is  to  any  pereon  sincerely  era- 
Kirking  in  it !  What  an  immense  number 
of  people  have  to  be  persuaded,  silenced, 
or  tired  out,  before  any  thing  good  can 
be  done !  How  uncertain  it  is  whether 
such  a  subject  will  surge  up  at  the  right 
time !  how  the  cause  becomes  incrusted 
with  fools,  and  bores,  and  vain  men,  who 
hinder  its  progress  far  more  than  the 
marine  creatures  that  stick  to  the  keels  of 
vessels,  hinder  theirs  :  and  thus  it  is  that 
the  men,  who  of  all  others  should,  for  the 
highest  interests  of  mankind,  bo  least  ob- 
structed by  w^orry  of  all  sorts,  are  often 
those  who  have  to  endure,  and  if  they 
would  succeed,  to  bear  down  the  most  of 
it.  That  delicate  German  writer,  Jean  Paul, 
says  somewhere,  when  magnifying  the 
office  of  a  learned  writer,  that  kings  and 
princes  shouhl  sit  in  dutiful  humility  upon 
the  bench  before  lum  ;  and  so,  when  a 
notable  man  comes  into  the  world,  reso- 
lutely bent  on  doing  some  good  in  it,  and 
giving  fair  promise  of  ability  to  work,  the 
world  could  scarcely  spend  its  time  better 
than  in  defending  such  a  man  from  all  the 
small  cares,  hindrances,  and  worries  which 
seem  to  grow  up  in  greater  ])rofusion 
under  his  feet  than  under  those  of  other 


men,  and  oflen  make  him  a  victim  instead 
of  a  defender. 

Tlie  especial  plague  of  modem  life  lies 
in  the  perpetual  acts  of  decision  which  it 
requires,  while  at  the  same  time  the  power 
of  decisiveness  is  enlightened,  encmn* 
bered,  and  often  deadened,  as  the  genera- 
tions of  men  proceed,  by  more  insight, 
more  forethought,  and  a  constant  increase 
of  the  sense  of  nice  responsibility.  The 
great  Von  Humboldt  went  into  the  cot- 
tages of  South-American  Indians,  and, 
amongst  an  unwrinkled  people,  could  with 
difficulty  discern  who  was  the  father  and 
who  was  the  son,  when  he  saw  the  family 
assembled  together.  These  oomfortabfe 
Indians  took  misfortune  when  it  came, 
without  regret,  without  much  looking 
back,  without  much  looking  forward; 
bearing  it  with  the  exemplary  patience  of 
a  dumb  animal.  It  would,  perhaps,  be  not 
too  much  to  say,  that  a  man,  living  in  a 
highly  civilized  community,  makes,  at 
some  expense  of  thought  and  suffering,  (if 
indeed  we  can  dissociate  the  two  things, 
for  steady  thought  is  a  kind  of  suffering,) 
four  hundred  decisions  whilst  the  savage 
makes  one. 

No  sane  man  is  likely  to  talk  now  as 
Rousseau  did,  and  to  magnify  beyond 
measure  the  blessings  of  a  savage  life ;  but 
it  may  be  well  occasionally  to  pause  in  the 
midst  of  counting  our  gains  from  civiliza- 
tion, and  looking  at  the  other  side,  to  see 
in  what  directions  worry  invades  and  tor- 
ments us  most  successfully — ^also  to  stndy 
how  she  may  best  be  resisted.  This  last 
investigation  may  be  resolved  into  two 
branches :  the  ai*t  of  abridging  needless 
annoyance,  and  the  art  of  taking  things 
coolly. 

How  much  might  be  done,  for  instance, 
in  studying  taxation  with  reference  to  the 
abridgment  of  needless  annoyance,  yet 
how  rarely  we  find  that  statesmen  enter 
with  any  heartiness  into  financial  discus- 
sions, except  with  regard  to  the  amoimts 
to  be  raised  I  in  short,  how  little  they 
seem  to  care  about  the  worry  endured  by 
the  tax-paying  subject ! 

In  physical  mattei*s,  too,  such  as  the 
building  of  houses,  how  much  might  be 
done  to  avoid  worry  I  Fire  insurance  is  a 
great  field  for  the  infiuenco  of  our  god< 
dcss,  yet  by  a  little  skill  and  resolve  we 
might  baflie  her  completely  there. 

Uut  perhaps  the  field  where  she  might 
be  encountered  w^ith  most  chance  of  sue- 
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cess  woulil  be  that  of  social  intercourse 
amongst  men.  A  late  pi-ime  minister, 
who  was  not  in  the  habit  of  confiding 
much,  once  confessed  to  a  foreign  ambas- 
sador that  social  claims  weighed  heavily 
upon  him  as  a  minister — that  is,  that  the 
necessity  for  behjg  ever  before  the  public, 
which  seems  to  lie  upon  an  English  minis- 
ter, was  an  afflicting  burden  to  him  —  as 
indeed  it  must  be  to  every  man  who 
wishes  to  do  good  and  lasting  work. 
Now,  this  demand  upon  a  statesman,  and 
others  like  to  it,  show  a  sad  want  of  consid- 
eration on  the  part  of  the  public.  All 
men  of  eminence  in  any  department  suffer 
greatly  from  demands  upon  their  time  and 
attention,  which  may  be  very  natural  on 
the  part  of  the  people  making  them,  but 
at  the  same  time  are  very  unreasonable 
and  substantially  unkind ;  and  a  wise  man 
who  cared  for  himself  alone,  if  such  a  man 
there  be,  would  almost  as  soon  part  with 
obscurity  as  with  life  itself,  so  deadly  a 
thing  in  a  large  and  civilized  community 
is  the  possession,  often  wildly  coveted,  of 
anv  kind  of  notorietv. 

The  late  Duke  of  Wellington  is  report- 
ed to  have  said,  that  he  answered  everv 
letter  addressed  to  him.  I  have  some- 
times thought  that  that  very  great  man 
did  something  to  diminish  his  claim  to 
public  gratitude  if  he  ever  made  such  a 
remark.  A  great  many  letters  are  so  in- 
trusive in  their  nature  that  they  deserve 
to  be  neglected.  If  a  man,  whose  time  is 
valuable,  does  answer  readily  to  every 
foolish  claim  upon  his  attention,  the  im- 
portant things  which  he  could  do  well  and 
where  his  energy  is  most  needed,  run 
some  chance  of  being  put  aside.  And 
often  the  neglect  of  these  important 
things  is  less  visible  than  any  breach  or 
intermission  of  mere  routine  work,  such  as 
the  answering  of  common  letters.  The 
best  kind  of  work  often  makes  least 
show. 

It  were  well  that  some  skillful  essayist 
should  write  a  short  treatise  on  theai*t  of 
taking  things  coolly.  Look  at  the  labor 
that  men  give  even  to  their  sports,  with 
their  game-books,  and  their  skillful  appa- 
ratus, and  their  fox-covers,  and  their  pre- 
serves. That  form  of  pleasure  has  alto- 
gether entered  into  the  domain  of  tire- 
some business.  And  now  to  mot*alize 
upon  ourselves.  What  an  elaborate 
worry  we  travelers  almost  always  make 
of  traveling  I  how  resolved  we  are  to  see 
more  than  can  possibly  be  seen  with  pro- 


fit or  comfort  I  how  much  too  large  and 
comprehensive  our  plans  are !  how  seldom 
we  let  ourselves  be  carried  away  by  any 
real  present  enjoyment!  and  how  we 
have  ever  ringing  in  our  ears  the  names 
of  great  cities  and  remarkable  mountains, 
the  limits  of  our  journeys,  which  we  are 
resolved  to  compass  the  sight  of,  let  the 
trouble  or  worry  be  ever  so  great  I  Then 
we  are  resolved  to  "  do,"  as  we  say,  these 
towns  so  thoroughly  that  we  scamper 
about  them  like  wild  animals  with  some- 
thing attached  to  their  tails;  and  at  the 
end,  we  have  a  jumble  in  our  memory  of 
all  the  things  we  have  seen,  whereas  the 
profit  of  a  journey  is  to  have  a  clear  re- 
coUection  of  what  you  do  recollect  at  all, 
so  that  in  troubled  moments  and  in  the 
midst  of  a  busy  life,  sitting  by  a  sea-coal 
fire,  and  glancing  into  the  *'  long  unlovely 
London  Street,"  some  bright  and  perfect 
view  of  Venice,  of  Genoa,  or  of  Monte 
Rosa,  comes  back  to  you,  and  a  as  full  of 
repose  as  a  day  wisely  spent  in  travel. 
On  a  journey,  so  far  from  being  anxious  to 
exhaust  every  thing  at  once,  and  so  to 
mix  in  your  memory  the  most  heteroge- 
neous elements,  you  should  always  think 
that  you  will  come  again  that  way,  and 
take  up  all  the  stitches  that  have  fallen 
through  this  time.  Sincerity  and  coolness 
are'the  two  requisites  for  enjoying  a  jour- 
ney— sincerity,  to  prevent  you  from  wor- 
rying yourself  by  looking  at  things  which 
you  do  not  really  care  about,  and  which 
you  will  only  have  to  talk  about  in  future, 
(why  should  you  care  to  talk  about 
them?)  and  coolness,  that  you  may  have 
your  wits,  and  your  soid,  and  your  flow- 
ers of  observation  at  liberty  to  disport 
themselves.  You  have  mostly  come  away 
from  business.  Why  take  up  a  new  trade 
— the  irksome  trade  of  travel  ? 

But  the  grand  source  of  worry,  com- 
pared with  which  perhaps  all  others  are 
trivial,  lies  in  the  complexity  of  human 
affairs,  especially  in  such  an  era  of  civiliza- 
tion as  our  own.  I  was  much  surprised 
to  find  a  complaint  of  this  complexity  in 
an  author  like  Gothe,  whom  I  should 
have  expected  to  find  on  the  other  side. 
He  says: 

"  The  natives  of  old  Europe  are  all  bad- 
ly off.  Our  affairs  are  by  far  too  artifi- 
cial and  complicated ;  our  diet  and  mode 
of  life  want  nature,  and  our  social  inter- 
course is  without  love  and  benevolence. 
Every  one  is  smooth  and  polite,  but  no 
one  is  bold  enough  to  be  candid  and  true ; 
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and  an  honost  roan,  a  man  of  natural 
learning  and  sentiments,  is  in  a  very  awk- 
ward position.  It  makes  one  wish  to  be 
born  in  the  South  Sea  Islands,  as  a  so- 
called  savage,  if  it  were  only  to  get  a  pure 
and  unadulterated  enjoyment  of  human 
life." 

Look  at  the  niceties  of  law,  with  which 
all  men  are  presumed  to  be  acquainted, 
but  of  which  no  private  person  knows  any 
thing,  until  he  finds  that  he,  or  his  part- 
ners, or  his  predecessor,  have  committed, 
or  omitted,  some  trivial  thing,  which  may, 
however,  bo  fatal  to  his  foitunes.  hook 
at  the  tenure  of  land,  which  is  often  such 
as  to  insure  worry  even  to  the  most  care- 
ful person.  The  largest  city  in  the  world 
is  mainly  built  on  lease-hold  land — which 
mode  of  teimre  an  eminent  person  of  the 
present  day  maintains  to  be  a  sufUcient 
cause  in  itself  for  the  bad  building  of  that 
city.  Thence  come  all  manner  of  con- 
tracts with  respect  to  sub-letting,  and 
with  respect  to  fire-insurance,  and  all  man- 
ner of  restrictions  which  hinder  usefulness, 
prevent  improvement,  and  create  worry 
m  abundance. 

I  have  not  hitherto  alluded  to  the  vex- 
ation and  worry  occasioned  by  the  confu- 
sion which  prevails  in  law-making,  espe- 
cially in  a  free  country.  If  those  could 
be  consulted  on  whom  the  law  is  to  -act, 
many  grievances  and  vexations  might  be 
avoided.  As  it  is,  a  new  law,  generally 
completed  in  a  hurry,  and  being  the  sub- 
ject of  innumerable  compromises,  is  a 
thoroughly  tentative  process,  and  pro- 
bably requires  amendment  before  it  has 
begun  to  work. 

If  we  turn  to  that  great  branch  of  par- 
liamentary law  which  comes  under  the 
head  of  private  bills,  we  shall  find  that 
matters  are  still  worse  in  this  direction. 
In  fact,  you  have  only  to  mention  the 
words  "  private  bill"  to  any  person  who 
has  had  experience  in  such  transactions, 
and  even  if  he  be  of  a  very  placid  nature, 
the  chances  are  that  he  will  break  out  in- 
to a  passion,  and  narrate  to  you  griev- 
ances so  intolerable  that  he  imagines  he  is 
the  only  unlucky  person  who  has  endured 
them. 

We  have  already  touched  upon  the 
miseries  and  worries  of  conjoint  enter- 

frise.  Well  indeed  might  Sixtus  the 
'iflh  exclaim,  "He  that  has  partners 
has  masters  I''  and  he  might  have  added : 
"  He  that  has  subordinates  has  torments." 
Indeed,  it  requires  a  very  clever  man,  and 


a  scrupulous  one,  to  be  obedient.*  All  perw 
sons  who  have  been  in  command  will  tell 
you  of  the  sufferings  thev  have  endured 
from  subordinates  thin&ing  for  them- 
selves, as  they  say,  and  acting  for  them- 
selves, on  occasions  when  supreme 
obedience  is  necessaiy.  Men  in  command 
have  no  time  to  explain ;  and  this  law 
holds  good  from  great  generals  down  to 
the  masters  of  one  or  two  seri'ants.  The 
Duke  of  Wellington  issues  orders  that 
certain  divisions  of  the  Peninsular  armj 
are  to  move  in  a  certain  direction,  by  a 
road  not  the  shortest,  and  not  apparently 
the  best.  Before  dawn  he  is  on  the  road. 
The  troops  do  not  come.  The  Duke, 
rightly  conjecturing  what  had  happened, 
gallops  off  to  the  other  route,  and  snr- 
prises  these  divisions  by  his  presence  at  a 
point  where  it  was  impossible  to  pasas  but 
at  which,  knowing  how  likely  men  are  to 
disobey  orders,  he  expects  and  fears  to 
find  them. 

Such  being  the  difficulties  of  acting 
with  othei's,  whether  as  equals  or  subor- 
dinates, it  might  have  been  expected  that 
none  but  shrewd  and  strong  men  would 
have  the  courage  to  embark  in  adven- 
tures over  which  they  are  likely  to  have 
so  loose  and  wavering  a  hold.  But, 
strange  to  say,  the  persons,  generally 
speaking,  who  are  most  attracted  by  the 
apparent  benefits  to  be  derived  from  con- 
joint enterprises,  are  the  least  fitted  to 
embark  in  such  undertakings,  requiring, 
as  they  do,  a  bustling  tiresomeness,  a 
questioning  activity,  and  considerable 
knowledge  of  affairs  to  begin  with. 
From  the  absence,  however,  of  these 
qualities  in  many  of  those  persons  who 
have  embarked  in  great  enterprises,  it 
comes  that,  borne  b^  steam,  we  travel 
over  railroad-lines  laid,  if  I  may  so  ex- 

Eress  it,  in  the  ruin  of  unnumbered  fami- 
es.  We  can  not  wonder  that  Charles 
Lamb  should  speak  of  the  ^^  sweet  simpli- 
city of  the  three  ]>er  cents ;  yet  it  would 
be  ruinous  to  a  nation  if  every  body 
studied  this  simplicity  in  the  arrangement 
of  his  fortune ;  and  as  a  large  majority  of 
men  would  almost  rather  be  ruined  thu 
be  inactive  or  non-enterprising,  all  ono 
can  do  in  warning  men  against  the  mise- 
ries and  worries  incident  to  conjoint  acHon, 
is  just  to  suggest  to  them  whether  thej 
are  the  fit  persons  to  enter  upon  sndi  un- 
dertakings. 

Then  come  the  worries,  not  by  any 
means  unnoticed  in  this  age,  inflicted  faj 
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routine.  Now,  routine  is  not  to  bo  de- 
spised. If  you  were  ever  to  see  a  busi- 
ness which  demands  a  considerable 
amount  of  routine  attempted  to  be  car- 
ried on  by  too  little  routine,  or  bv  none, 
you  would  almost  be  surprised  at  the  mag- 
nitude of  the  evils  that  arise  from  this  ne- 
glect. Yet,  if  carried  beyond  bounds, 
and  routine  seldom  knows  where  to  stop, 
what  a  fertile  source  of  worry  it  becomes  I 
Worry  is  so  extensive  a  subject  that 
you  might  descant  upon  it  from  early 
mom  to  lingering  eve  of  the  longest  day 
of  the  year,  and  yet  leave  many  of  the 
fields  of  its  operation  unplowed  and  in 
fallow.  I  might  have  spoken,  for  instance, 
of  the  worry  of  education — not  as  regards 
one's  self  alone,  but  as  regards  the  educa- 
tion of  those  about  one,  and  under  one, 
whose  welfare  must  be  attended  to.  In 
these  days,  when  little  is  to  go  by  favor, 
and  much  by  proficiency,  this  form  of 
worry  is  terribly  increased.  It  is  some- 
times forgotten  that  each  generation  has, 
nomehow  or  other,  to  teach  the  next. 
There  may  be  more  skillful  elementary 
works  than  there  used  to  be,  but  this 
gain  is  more  than  counter-balanced  by 
the  increased  quantity  of  knowledge  that 
is  now  demanded  of  every  one ;  and  ba- 
bies do  not  come  into  the  world  a  bit 
wiser  or  more  learned  than  they  used  to 
come. 


Again,  I  might  have  touched  upon  the 
worry  connected  with  charity,  whioh 
once  was  a  simple  matter,  or  at  least 
seemed  to  be  so,  but  now  is  encumbered 
with  all  manner  of  questions  relating  to 
political  economy,  and  has  to  deal  with 
such  a  complex  state  of  affairs  that  the 
most  benevolent  men  are  perfectly  be- 
wildered, not  only  as  to  what  to  give,  but 
whether  to  give  at  all,  and  how  to  give. 

Finally,  I  might  have  commented  at 
length,  and  with  painful  details,  upon  the 
worry  of  keeping  up  appearances,  upon 
the  woiTy  of  governing  servants,  upon 
the  worry  of  maintainmg  a  household, 
upon  the  worry  of  buying  and  selling; 
but  I  forbear.  Enough  has  been  said,  or  at 
least  suggested,  with  reference  to  social, 
domestic,  political,  educational,  legal,  finan- 
cial, military,  and  politico-economical  wor- 
ries, to  indicate  the  extent  and  influence  of 
the  great  goddess,  whose  powers  I  began 
this  essay  by  enlarging  upon,  and  to  show 
that  her  empire  is  larger  than  the  Assyrian, 
the  Median,  the  Roman,  the  Gallic,  or  the 
Anglian — that,  in  fact,  she  not  only  rules 
over  a  territory  on  which  the  sun  never 
sets,  but  even  that  the  dark  hours  of  the 
night  are  peopled  by  her  myrmidons,  and 
that  men's  dreams  are  by  no  means  freed 
from  her  overpowering  and  oppressive 
sway. 


THE  ELEMENTS  OF  PLEASANTNESS. 


Pleasantness  is  the  chief  element  of 
agreeable  companionship  ;  and  this  pleas- 
antness is  not  merely  not  a  function  of  the 
intellect,  but  may  have  scarcely  any  thing 
to  do  with  what  is  purely  intellectual. 
Now  there  may  be  such  a  thing  as  good 
society,  when  witty  and  well-mannered 
people,  who  do  not  care  much  for  one 
another,  meet  together ;  but  I  venture  to 
assert  that  society  does  not  assume  its 
highest  form — is  not  in  fact  delightful — 
unless  affection  pervades  it.  When  you 
are  with  people  who,  you  are  conscious, 
have  a  regard  for  you,  your  powers  of 
pleasing  and  of  being  pleased  expand  al- 
most indefinitely.  It  is  not  merely  that 
in  such  society  you  feel  safe  from  backbit- 


ing, and  can  leave  the  room  without  any 
apprehension  of  your  character  being  torn 
to  pieces  in  your  absence.  It  is  not  mere- 
ly that  what  you  then  say  and  do  is  sure 
to  be  well  received,  and  the  least  possible 
misconstruction  be  put  upon  your  sayings 
and  doings.  But  tnere  is  something  be- 
yond all  this — something  beyond  the  do- 
mains of  logic — which  produces  a  sunny 
atmosphere  of  satisfaction  that  raises  your 
powers  to  the  highest  when  you  are  with 
good  and  loving  people.  Now  if  this  is 
true  of  society  in  general,  it  is  probably 
true  of  more  restricted  companionship; 
and  kindness  of  disposition  must  be  ad- 
mitted to  be  one  of  the  principal  elements 
of  pleasantness  in  a  companion.    Of  course 
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sympathy  insures  a  certain  good  compan- 
ionship. But  we  have  no  right  to  expect 
to  meet  with  many  sympathetic  people  in 
the  course  of  our  lives.  Pleasantness  has 
a  much  wider,  if  a  lower,  spliere.  Tlie 
pleasant  man  to  you  is  the  man  you  can 
rely  upon  ;  who  is  tolerant,  forbearing, 
and  faithful. 

Let  us  consider  the  hindrances  to  pleas- 
antness. Fastidiousness  is  a  great  hind- 
rance to  the  formation  of  a  pleasant  cha- 
racter. People  who  have  every  other 
merit  are  i>revented  from  being  pleasant 
nerdons  by  fastidiousness.  Again  the 
habit  of  over-criticism  is  another  hindrance 
to  pleasantness.  We  are  not  fond  of  liv- 
ing always  with  our  judges;  and  daily 
lite  will  not  bear  the  unwholesome  scruti- 
ny of  over-critical  pei*sons. 

Even  refined  manners,  if  they  have  re- 
ference only  to  the  refined  person  himself, 
may  be  a  drawback  from  pleasantness 
rather  than  an  aid  to  it.  On  the  other 
hand,  that  rudeness  which  some  people 
mistake  for  frankness,  is  never  found  in  a 
pleasant  person. 

Flattery,  even  when  there  is  a  dash  of 
truth  in  it,  is  hostile  to  pleasantness,  for 
flattery  is  full  of  fear  to  the  person  flat 
tored.  You  feel  that  the  man  who  flat- 
ters you  now  will,  under  a  change  of  cir- 
cumstances, be  among  the  first  to  con- 
demn you. 

A  Kingular  hindrance  to  pleasantness  in 
man  or  women,  and  one  that  requires  to 
be  dwelt  upon,  is  the  habit  of  exigence. 
That  last  is  not  a  common  English  word, 
bit  I  do  not  see  why  we  should  borrow 
from  the  French  a  word  which  may  fiirly 
be  adopted  into  our  own  language.  It  is 
worth  while  to  inquire  a  little  into  the 
causes  that  make  people  tiresomely  exi- 
gent. This  habit  springs  from  many 
sources  :  from  a  grasping  aflectionateness ; 
from  a  dissatisfied  humility;  from  ego- 
tism ;  from  want  of  imagination,  or  from  a 
disordered  imagination. 

Let  us  take  a  common  instance  of  its 
])ractical  working.  You  are  thrown  into 
intimacy  with  a  person  by  some  peculiar 
train  of  circumstances ;  you  relish  the 
company  of  that  person ;  and  you  two  be- 
come friends.  The  circumstances  change ; 
and  naturally,  perhaps  inevitably,  you  do 
not  see  so  much  of  one  another  as  you 
used  to  do.  If  he  is  exigent,  he  makes 
this  a  matter  of  offense.  His  dignity  is 
hart,  his  egotism  is  aroused,  his  aflection- 
ateness is  wounded,  and  his  want  of  imag- 


ination prevents  him  from  seeing  that  thia 
discontinuance  of  intimacy  is  inevitable. 
The  truth  is  wo  are  not  guided  in  our 
companionship  with  others  by  our  likings 
only,  for  companionship  is  greatly  con- 
trolled by  external  circumstances.  Pee- 
vish, exigent  persons  will  not  perceive 
this,  and  will  complain  about  broken 
friendship  until  they  often  succeed  in 
breaking  it.  This  class  of  persons  mast 
have  affection  proved  to  them;  and  by 
such  a  habit  of  mind  they  become  exceed- 
ingly tiresome. 

The  foregoing  is  but  one  instance  of 
the  tiresomeness  of  exigence;  but  it  is 
very  multifonii  and  varied;  and  for  no 
given  day  can  you  thoroughly  satisfy  a 
person  who  has  suffered  this  habit  of  mind 
to  develop  itself  to  a  morbid  extent,  and 
who  is  always  thinking  whether  he  or  she 
is  sufliciently  loved,  honored,  and  regard- 
ed. Such  people  make  those  about  them 
timid  and  ill  at  ease  from  the  constant  fear 
lest  they  should  give  offense ;  and  thus 
the  chief  charm  of  companionship  is  blot- 
ted or  effaced. 

It  may  appear  to  detract  from  the  high 
merits  of  a  pleasant  person  when  it  is  as- 
serted as  very  desirable,  that  he  should 
have  a  good  opinion  of  himself.  IIe*can« 
however,  do  without  this  good  opinion  of 
himself,  if  he  have  a  noble  constancy  of 
nature,  for  he  is  then  very  apt  to  attribute 
a  similar  constancy  to  others,  and  is  not 
prone  to  believe  that  he  is  the  subject  of 
any  intentional  slighting.  The  self-reliant, 
hearty,  uncomplaining  person,  believinsc 
that  every  body  thinks  well  of  him,  and 
means  kindly  by  him,  creates  good  and 
kind  thoughts  in  others,  and  walks  about 
in  an  atmosphere  of  pleasantness.  To 
form  a  pleasant  character  it  had  better 
even  be  a  little  obtuse  than  over-sensitivo 
and  exii'ent. 

I  might  go  on  enumerating  the  many 
hindrances  to  pleasantness ;  and,  with  few 
exceptions,  they  would  be  found  to  con- 
sist in  moral  defects  such  as  those  I  have 
just  commented  upon. 


It  is  one  of  the  most  certain  character- 
istics of  a  supremely  pleasant  person  that 
ho  is  at  his  ease  in  every  society,  is  un- 
embarrassed with  a  prince,  and,  what  is 
far  more  difiicult,  is  not  uncomfortable 
with  his  own  servant,  if  he  is  thrown  into 
near  society  with  him,  as  on  a  journey. 

Loi-d  Bacon,  commenting  upon  dfiet| 
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declares  that  there  should  be  a  variety,  bat 
that  it  should  tend  to  the  more  generous 
extreme.  That  is  exactly  what  should 
happen  in  the  formation  of  a  pleasant  cha- 
racter. It  should  tend  to  credulity  rather 
than  to  suspicion,  to  generosity  than  to 
parsimoniousness,  be  apt  to  tnink  well 
rather  than  to  think  ill  of  others,  looking 
every  where  for  the  excuse  instead  of  the 
condemning  drcumstance. 

A  man  blessed  with  such  a  character  it 
is  good  fortune  to  meet ;  and  speaking 
with  him  at  the  comer  of  the  street 
enlivens  the  beginning,  and  cheers  the 
end  of  a  working  day.  ^^Grctiior  e$  diet^ 
applies  to  the  presence  of  such  a  person 
more  than  it  ever  did  to  an  Augustus  or  a 
Maecenas. 

Now  I  maintain  that  it  would  be  a  very 
laudable  ambition  to  endeavor  to  become 
a  pleasant  person ;  and  that  it  is  not  at  all 
a  work  left  for  fools  or  for  merely  empty 
good-natured  persons.  There  are  many 
who  are  almost  dying  for  &me,  who  are 
longing  for  great  oflice  which  they  will 
prooably  fill  badly ;  who  think  life  won- 
derfully well  spent  if  they  can  amass  a 
sura  of  money  which  they  will  not  know 
what  to  do  with  when  they  have  got  it. 
I  venture  to  put  before  them  a  new  ambi- 
tion— that  of  becoming  pleasant  to  their 
fellow-creatures.  It  is  a  path  in  which 
they  will  not  be  jostled  by  a  crowd  of 
competitors. 

It  might  be  thought  that  women,  who 
are  excluded  from  some  of  the  higher  ob- 
jects of  ambition,  would  be  especially 
inclined  to  cultivate  pleasantness;  and! 
do  think  that  they  are  pleasanter  than 
men.  But  still  there  are  a  great  many 
hard,  unpleasant  women;  and,  judging 
from  what  little  I  have  seen  of  the  world, 
I  should  say  that  women  do  not  cultivate 
pleasantness  to  that  extent  that  might  be 
expected  of  them.  The  reason  probably 
is,  that  they  make  their  circle  a  very 
limited  one,  and  are  content,  I  suppose, 
with  being  exceedingly  agreeable  in  that 
circle. 

I  have  been  mainly  thinking  of  that 
pleasantness  (the  only  kind  that  I  have 
any  faith  in)  which  proceeds  from  sweet- 
ness of  disposition  and  broad  geniality  of 
nature.  But  it  will  be  instructive,  as  well 
as  curious,  to  observe  how  rare  it  is  that 
men  are,  intelleotually  speaking,  pleasant 
— ^in  short  how  few  persons  excd  in  con- 
versation. Tins  man  spoils  conversation 
by  asking  large  qnestions  which  have  fiOt 


been  &irly  worked  up  to  in  the  course  of 
the  conversation*  Tnat  man  is  too  veiv 
bose,  and  talks  in  a  nadiamentarv  fiishion. 
Another  is  too  eznanstive.  He  takes 
every  case  that  can  happen.  You  see  bi^ 
forehand  that  there  is  only  one  branch  of 
the  subject  which  he  is  really  going  to 
deal  with,  or  to  say  any  thing  new  about ; 
and  your  impati^oe  is  not  slight  as  he 
calls  up  and  dismisses  the  various  parts 
of  the  question  which  he  is  n<4  going  to 
enter  into.  Then  there  is  the  man  who 
interrupts  all  good  talk  with  bad  jesting. 
Then  tnere  is  the  parenthetical  talker-^ 
often  an  excellent,  scrupulous  man — who 
<]^ua]ifies  every  adjective  with  a  parenthe* 
sis;  and  i^  unhappily,  he  indulges  ita  ft 
narrative,  scatters  it  into  fragments  by 
many  needless  explanations  and  qualifica- 
tions. He  is  particular  in  fixing  a  data 
which  has  notning  whatever  to  do  with 
the  ffist  of  the  story.  Then  there  is  the 
utterly  unmethodical  talker,  who  overruns 
his  game ;  who  has  come  to  the  <md  of  a 
story  or  an  argument,  before  he  has  wcH 
begun  it ;  and  yet  occupies  more  time 
than  if  he  took  up  things  in  an  ordeHy 
manner.  Then  there  is  the  man  who 
deals  in  repetition.  Again,  there  is  a 
large  class  of  persons  who  talk  famously, 
who  have  none  of  the  defects  before  men- 
tioned, who  are  bright  in  repartee,  swift 
in  rejoinder,  terse  in  statement,  and  tho- 
roughl}'  skillful  as  combatants.  But  com- 
bat is  what  they  love,  and  sophistry  is 
what  they  clothe  themselves  in.  You  feel 
that  it  is  a  perfect  chance  as  to  which  side 
thev  will  take  in  any  argument.  In  fact 
it  chiefly  depends  upon  what  others  have 
said,  for  these  men  are  sure  to  oppose. 
When  you  are  talking  with  a  man  ot  that 
class,  ^ou  feel  that  if  you  had  not  taken 
this  side,  he  would  not  have  taken  that 
And  if,  just  to  try  him,  ^ou  veer  skillfully 
round,  you  soon  find  him  occupying  tho 
position  which  you  have  aoandoned. 
Now,  good  conversation  is  not  law,  and 
you  do  not  want  to  have  it  made  the 
mere  sport  of  intellectual  advooacjr.  I 
grieve  to  say  that  sudi  a  man  as  Dr.  John- 
son was  one  of  this  class,  and  with  me  it 
would  have  taken  off  great  part  of  the 
jdeasore  of  listening  to  him.  On  the 
other  hand,  in  a  oonversation  with  Bnrice, 
yon  might  have  had  what  was  lengthy,  or 
what  was  dedunatory,  but  you  would 
have  had  the  real  ootoome  of  the  iluMi 
mind,  and  that  to  me  is  what  is  preoioali 
in  oon Vertation.    Again,  tuiming  to  a  new 
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fault,  you  have  very  clover  men  whose 
opinions  you  would  like  to  learn,  but  they 
are  over-cautious.  They  love  to  elicit 
other  peoplc^s  thoughts;  and  when  you 
part  from  them,  you  find  they  have  said 
out  to  you  nothing  of  their  own.  They 
have  paid  you  the  ill-compliment  of  seem- 
ing to  think  that  you  were  not  to  be 
trusted  with  their  thoughts.    Then  there 

is  the  rash  talker,  oflen  very  witty  and 

very  brilliant ;  but  those  who  sit  round 
him,  especially  his  host,  are  a  little  afraid 
each  moment  of  what  he  will  say  next, 
and  of  whether  it  will  not  be  something 
offensive  to  some  body.  I  remember  an 
apprehensive  host  describing  to  me  once 
the  escapades  of  such  a  man  in  a  mixed 
company,  and  ending  by  saying :  "  I 
thought  all  the  time  how  I  should  have 
liked  to  have  lefl  them  all  there,  and  got 
at  once  into  a  cold  bath  in  my  own  room." 
Lastly,  I  must  notice  the  self-contained 
talker,  whose  talk  is  monologue — ^not  that 
he  necessarily  usurps  the  conversation — 
but  that  he  does  not  call  any  one  else  out, 
as  it  were,  or  make  answer  to  any  one. 
Ho  merely  imparts  fragments  of  his  own 


mind,  but  has  no  notion  of  the  art  of 
weaving  them  into  conversation ;  and  so 
a  texture  is  produced  consisting  of  threads 
running  in  one  direction  only.  He  makes 
speeches;  he  does  not  enter  into  a  de- 
bate. 

I  think  I  have  shown  from  the  above 
how  difficult  it  is  for  a  man  to  be,  intel- 
lectually speaking,  a  pleasant  companion. 
But  so  greatly  more  effective  in  thU  mat- 
ter are  the  moral  than  the  intellectual 
qualities,  that  a  man  shall  have  any  one 
of  these  faults,  or  all  of  them  comoined 
that  will  admit  of  combination,  and  yet  be 
a  pleasant  and  welcome  companion,  if  he 
be  but  a  genial  and  good  fellow. 

An  eastern  monarch,  (I  think  it  wmt 
Tippoo  Saib,)  after  stating  succinctly  in 
his  letters  what  he  had  to  say,  used  to 
conclude  with  the  abrupt  expi'ession: 
"  What  need  I  say  more  ?'*  So  I  too, 
having  shown  you  that  pleasantness  pro- 
ceeds from  good  qualities,  that  it  is  rare, 
that  it  is  a  worthy  object  of  ambition,  beg 
you  all  for  the  future  to  study  to  be  plea- 
sant.   What  need  I  say  more  ? 


Vrom    the    Scotsman. 


DEATH     OF     THOMAS     DE     QUINCEY. 


Mr.  Thomas  db  Quinct  died  at  Edin- 
burgh, December  eight,  1859,  after  an 
illness  of  some  weeks'  duration.  This  an- 
nouncement will  excite  a  deeply  sympa- 
thetic interest  among  all  lovers  of  English 
literature  throughout  the  world.  With 
his  departure  almost  the  very  last  of  a 
brilliant  band  of  men  of  letters,  who  illu- 
minated the  literary  hemisphere  of  the 
first  half  of  our  century  with  starry  lustre 
— differing  each  from  each  in  glory,  but 
all  resplendent — is  extinguished.  It  is 
only  the  other  day  that  a  volume  of  Mr. 
do  Quincy^s  collected  works  appeared 
with  his  own  corrections  and  notes,  and, 
till  close  on  the  hour  when  it  passed  be- 
yond our  horizon,  his  pure  and  high  in- 
tellect shone  serene  and  clear  as  when  in 
its  zenith.  Almost  till  the  very  last  his 
perceptions  were  as  vivid,  his  interest  in 
knowledge  and  affairs  as  keen  as  ever; 


and  while  his  bodily  frame,  wasted  br  sot 
fering  and  thought,  day  bv  day  faded  and 
shrunk,  his  mind  rctainea  unimpaired  its 
characteristic  capaciousness,  activity,  and 
acuteness.  Within  a  week  or  two  he 
talked  readily,  and  with  all  that  delicacy  of 
discrimination  of  which  his  conversaUcm 
partook  equally  with  his  writing,  of  such 
matters  as  occupied  the  attention  of  oar 
citizens  or  of  our  countrymen,  displaying 
so  much  of  elasticity  and  power,  that  even 
those  who  had  the  rare  privilege  and  op- 
portunity of  seeing  him  in  those  latter 
days  can  not  be  otherwise  than  startled 
and  shocked  by  the  seeming  suddenness 
of  his  death.  Yet  he  was  full  of  yearSi 
having  considerably  passed  the  term  of 
threescore  and  ten,  and  in  him,  if  ever  in 
any  man,  the  sword  may  be  said  to  hare 
worn  out  its  scabbard.  Not  only  the  eon- 
tinual  exercise  of  the  brain,  bat  the  «i> 
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trerae  sensibility  of  his  emotional  nature 
had  so  taxed  and  wasted  his  never  athletic 
physical  frame,  that  the  wonder  lay  rather 
in  his  life  having  been  so  prolonged.  Full 
of  years  he  has  also  died  full  of  honors 
such  as  he  cared  to  win,  leaving  behind 
him  the  name  not  only  of  a  profound 
scholar  in  the  department  he  affected,  but 
one  of  the  greatest  masters  of  English 
pure  and  undefiled  who  ever  handled  the 
pen.  He  is  the  absolute  creator  of  a  spe- 
cies of  "  impassioned  prose"  which  he 
seemed  bom  to  introduce,  and  in  which 
he  had  no  prototype,  no  rival,  no  succes- 
sor. In  the  free  exercise  of  his  rare  and 
peculiar  genius,  he  swept  with  eagle-plume 
through  spheres  far  too  etheresd  to  sus- 
tain a  common  flght ;  yet  he  soared  not 
vaguely,  but  as  bearing  with  serene  and 
steady  eye  towards  the  light  of  truth. 
Nor  while  familiar  with  all  the  mysteries 
of  "  cloud-land,  gorgeous  land,"  was  he 
less  a  denizen  of  our  conpnon  earth,  or 
less  keenly  alive  to  the  influence  of  its 
"  smiles  and  tears."  Indeed,  as  he  admits 
in  his  famous  Confessions,  Mr.  De  Quincy 
was  only  too  susceptible  to  every  touch  of 
human  sympathy,  being  endowed  with 
such  exquisite  sensibility  as  thrilled  with 
too  ready  and  deep  response  to  every  note 

of 

The  Btill,  sad  muBio  of  hamanity. 

This  overwrought  sensitiveness  it  seems 
to  be  that  caused  him  to  withdraw  almost 
entirely  from  the  society  of  even  his  most 
esteemed  friends,  to  shut  himself  up  with 
his  books  and  manuscripts,  and  to  remit  his 
seclusion  only  at  rare  intervals.  For  many 
months  past  he  has  resided  in  Edinburgh, 
preferring  the  town  to  his  house  at  Lass- 
wade,  mainly  for  the  convenience  of  super- 
intending the  passage  through  the  press 
of  the  collected  edition  of  his  works,  now 
being  issued  by  Messrs.  Hogg,  and  of 
which  the  fourteenth  and  last  volume  is 
nearly  ready  for  publication.  For  some 
weeks  past  his  health  had  been  seriously 
aflected,  but  as  he  was  frequently  an  in- 
valid, alarm  was  not  excited  as  to  his  con- 
dition until  very  lately,  and  the  end, 
though  it  could  not  be  said  to  be  either 
sudden  or  premature,  was  yet  so  far  un- 
expected. Nothing  that  the  most  earnest 
and  devoted  medical  skill  could  supply 
was  wanted  to  alleviate  the  symptoms  of 
what  was  ultimately  rather  rapid  decay 
than  disease ;  and,  as  far  as  such  days  and 
hours  over  can  be,  these  mortal  hours  of 


his  were  soothed  and  cheered  by  the  gea- 
tlest  and  most  tender  filial  solicitude  and 
care.    Two  of  Mr.  de  Quincey's  daugh- 
ters, his  youngest  and  eldest,  were  with 
him  at  the  close.    The  second,  the  wife 
of  Colonel  Baird  Smith,  is  in  India  with 
her  husband ;    one  of  his  sons  is  also  in 
India,  a  captain  in  the  army  ;  the  other,  a 
physician,  is  in  Brazil.     The  eldest  daugh- 
ter is  the  wife  of  Mr.  Robert  Craig,  for- 
merly of  this  neighborhood,  now  a  farmer 
in  Ireland,  whence  she  was  called  to  her 
father's  death-bed.    The  youngest  is  un- 
married.    Though  living,  as  we  have  said, 
generally   in    studied    seclusion,   Mr.   de 
Quincey  had   many  friends  who  will  be 
saddened  by  the  announcement  of  his  re- 
moval ;   no  one  could  even  have  casual 
intercourse  with  such  a  man  without  ever 
afterwards  cherishing  towards  him  a  feel- 
ing   of    kindly    and    admiring    interest. 
When  his  oflen  feeble  health  and  always 
uncertain  spirits  permitted  him,  in  later 
years,  to  mingle,  at  rarest  intervals,  in  a 
small  social  circle  at  his  own  house,  or 
elsewhere,  he  was  always  one  of  the  most 
cheerful  of  the  party,  touching  every  topic 
with  the  lights  of  his  exquisitely  delicate 
fancy,  and   enjoying,  with  catholic  zest, 
now  the  playful  prattle  of  a  child,  and 
a^n  the  sharp  encounter  of  maturcst 
wits.     His  conversation  had  an  inexpress- 
ible charm — with  all  that  beauty  of  lan- 
guage, subtlety  of  thought,  variety  of  illua- 
tration,  and  quaintness  of  humor  that  dis- 
tinguish his  writings,  his  talk  never  either 
became  pedantic  or  degenerated  into  solil- 
oquy or  monologue.      It  was  that  of  a 
highly  accomplished  scholar  and  gentle- 
man ;  his  whole  manner  and  bearing  had 
something  of  almost  chivalrous  polish  and 
refinement  of  tone,  the  result  not  more  of 
intercourse  with  refined  society  than  his 
exquisitely  consdderate  and  courteous  na- 
ture.   A  nature  so  deep  and  tender  drew 
towards  itself  affection  as  largely  as  ad- 
miration ;  and  with  profound  esteem  for 
the  learning,  the  power,  the  genius  of  the 
writer,  will  always  mingle  much  of  love 
for  the  man.    It  will  be  long  before  the 
literature  of  England  can  boast  renewal 
of  such  a  rare  combination  of  scholarship, 
of  analytic  force,  of  acute  reasoning,  and 
courageous  speculation,  with  such  ima- 
ginative power  and  deep  all-embracing 
sympathy  as  this  generation  hns  had  the 
privilege    of    knowing   in    Thomas    De 
Qoinoey. 
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Tub  New  American  Ctcmf^dia.  A  Populnr  Die- 
tionary  of  ti  rni^ral  Knowledge.  Kdilc;!  by  GkorOK 
RiPLKr  Qnd  Crablw  A.  D»k*.  In  about  flfleen 
large  octato  volumeis  of  TSu  two^Kilumn  pngM 
each.  New-York:  D.  Appleton  and  Company, 
34G  and   318  Broadway.      LuodoD;    IG  LitUe 

We  bcK  to  call  tho  altrntioD  oronr  readers  to  the 
(bll  sUtement  nnd  progrnrnme  of  (liis  great  nork  lo 
be  found  un  (bo  last  leaf  of  tbe  lcl(«r-prusi  of  the 
February  number  of  the  EcLKcnc,  Non-ork  ofibe 
kiiiil,  wc  beliore,  lias  erer  been  before  a(U'mpi>.d  or 
publisbed  OD  Ibis  side  of  the  Atlantic,  scarcely  ap- 
proxImatiiiK  hi  pcifiictiun  and  completeness  to  tbis 
■[dendid  work  of  tbe  Appletons.  It  is  an  lioiiar  to 
tbo  lilcrntiiro  of  tlie  country— to  ibo  tnieins,  learn- 
ing;, rcEearcb,  and  indomitable  indnsLry  of  tbe  ac- 
coniplisbed  editors  and  their  col  labors  101?,  and  to  tbo 
enterprise  of  iha  well-known  publishers.  The  or- 
dinary render  can  hardly  npprecinta  the  ra«t  amount 
of  kuowledgc — acquaintance  with  general  liurature 
and  all  tbe  (treat  family  of  tlia  sciences — of  history, 
biograpliy,  pliilosophy^ibo  great  names  whidi  huvo 
adorned  pntt  ages  and  countries  and  tho  present, 
ncedl'ul  on  Ibe  p^irl  of  the  cditora  in  order  to  intro- 
duco  and  arrun^  in  tlicsc  volumes  tho  inimciiee 
treasures  nud  flfllucnco  of  knowledge  wbicb  cbey 
contain.  They  have  peifomicd  thus  far  (lor  only 
eight  or  nii.e  volumes  of  th«  Itftecn  ore  complete) 
(heir  arduous  labors  with  great  skill,  toslc,  and  judg- 
ment in  the  Incid  uw  of  language,  condensed  and 
potrcrfUl  (houglit,  nnd  in  tbo  arrangement  of  the 
innumcrnblu  variety  of  subjects  and  topics  of  general 
kuowlcdgo  wbicb  are  so  useful  and  valuable  in  a 
work  of  this  kind.  IT  tho  reader  bad  in  his  posses- 
Fion  the  moat  complete  libmry.  public  or  pcivnic,  in 
this  country,  we  doubt  If  he  could  llnd  by  any  metins 
oil  tliat  be  n-ill  find  Id  tbis  noble  monumcot  to  tho 
industry  of  the  editors  the  Kew  Ameticla  Cytlo- 
pix»iia.  All  wo  can  say  in  this  brief  iiolieo  can  con- 
voy no  admunte  jjo^on  of  the  value  of  ibe  work 
it«clC  Gentlemen  of  wealth  and  literary  n^p^rtites. 
patrons  of  learning  and  knowledge,  tlie  friends  of 
public  libraries  and  atbeneuoiK,  ciileges.  and  bigh- 
«cbOaU,  we  doubt  not  will  eoricli  thcnr  libraries  with 
die  wtaUli  of  tlieso  volume^  and  thus  place  witiiin 
tho  reach  i>f  a  mullitude  of  minds  this  great  store- 
bouse  of  convenient  and  valoable  kuoirledge. 

Thk  Votace  of  inE  Fnz  re  tub  ARona  Seab. 
A  Kumiiivc  of  the  Diivovcry  of  tbe  Fute  of  Bir 
John  Franklin  and  his  Companiona  By  Captain 
UuCus-TOCK,  B.N.,  L.L.D.  Wiib  naps  and  iUns- 
tmtions.    Iloiton:  Ticknor  and  Fiolda 

A  DEKP  and  hea^^fclt  sympathy  for  (he  sad  and 
raclancboly  Cito  of  the  renowned  Sir  Joh[i  Franklin 
and  his  brave  companions  liusent  a  tlirill  of  nrirniw 
through  tbe  civilized  world.  Tbo  narrative  of  llieir 
adventures  and  sulToringB,  and  of  those  who  mught 
to  Hod  and  relieve  them,  will  long  comJnne  to  be 
ivad  with  interctL    S<^  this  volume  will  tako  tlio 


reader  Ihr  away  into  Arctic  regions  and  elomal  le4 
nitbout  tbo  diingen  and  privationt  which  tbCM 
bold  and  fearless  navigators  encountered. 

LirB  wmrocT  axd  Lifb  'WiTniH;  or.  Reviow* 
Nnrmlii-ea,  Essays,  and  Poems.  By  Uabgarkt 
FtjU-EB  OssDLi,  author  of  Woman  in  the  Mltw- 
Iceulli  Cenlurj'.  At  Home  and  Abroad,  etc  Bos- 
ton: Drown  Tapgard  and  Chase.  New-Tork; 
Sheldon  and  Company.  Philadelpbia:  Ijppincott 
and  Company. 

Tnis  volnme  is  divided  into  three  parts:  I.  Re- 
views, of  which  tliero  are  twenij-six,  on  Taiiwas 
topics  of  Interest  Part  IF.  UiscellaneoUH,  coropri^ 
iiig  twetjtythree  snbjecls.  Part  III.  is  made  up  of 
poems,  longer  or  shorter,  on  various  themes,  of 
which  there  are  mord  than  forty,  from  the  pen  of  tlio 
lalcnlcd  authoress.  The  friends  of  this  unRirtiinBtS 
tady  will  be  glad  to  find  tlio  fruits  of  Ler  pen  in  • 


Th>  Gospel  is  BuRHAn;   the  Story  of  its  Intro- 

dnclion  and  Marvelous  Progress  atnnng  the  Bur> 

mese  and  Enrcni.      By  lira.  Macleod  WtUK 

Kew-York:    Sboldon  and  Company,  IIS  ya»au 

EtrecL    Boston:  Gould  and  Lincoln.     ISGO. 

TllK  graphio  and  mnrrelous  slory  of  the  Gocpora 

inloductiou  into  Burmnh  by  the  apostolic  Judson  and 

his  compeers,  is  an  iltuptration  of  the  roRuirk,  thnt 

"truth  is  Bomclimcs  stranger  than  fiction. "    It  is 

enough  to  mention  the  theme  of  this  book  to  any 

who  bavo  heard  oT it,  id  onlur  to  secure  Ita  punAass 

and  peruBoL 

Sir  RoiiAX's  Gnosr.  A  Romaiioc.  Pp^  33S.  Bo»- 
ton :  J.  E.  Tilton  and  Company,  16L  Woahingloa 
street.    ISGO. 

Thb  scene  of  this  spirited  Bomaoce  is  laid  in  tbo 
north-eajl  of  Eiigland.  nnd  i*  then  transferred  lo 
tlie  region  of  (^nwall  la  tho  oppoiita  part  of  tim 
island,  by  raising  tbo  curtain  of  its  gmphic  dCKrip- 
tions.  The  liret  Silutatiun  to  the  roidur  is,  llmt 
"  There  is  a  Ghost  in  all  aristocratic  lamiiiesL"  Tbis 
attendant  ghost  lind  a  pnrticiLit  foT<dt>esa  fbr  the 
great  bouse  of  Bch'idere.  of  vfhieb  Sir  Rohan  ma  a 
rcnonned  member.  The  ghost  went  nitli  him  lo 
every  pl-ice,  riding  in  liis  troifi  or  not  Ha  fiau  f^ 
whose  imogiuntion  hud  given  it  birth.  Tlie  hoA  is 
gmphic  In  its  imagery,  and  gorgeous  in  lis  drapeiy 
of  hinguage,  cirrying  tho  mind  of  tbe  reader  along 
the  couT^  of  the  Dairative  wlih  delighted  fboineps 
to  the  end.  The  author  holds  tba  pen  of  u  pIcOMnt 
and  gracelld  writer,  with  whum  tbe  render  will  find 
it  agreeable  to  go  along  to  tbe  end  of  bis  liieruy 
journey.    We  ought  sooner  io  Lavo  told  our  leaders 


Life  is  Spain  :    Fin  akj 

TnoRKDDKr.      a    vols. 
&  Co. 


Pannn.    By  WauiK 
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and  nevljr  amtig«cL  The  account  giren  relates 
chiefly  to  Hoorish  and  Southern  Spain.  The  toI- 
umes  belong  to  a  dasa  of  publications  in  which  the 
vi?id,  the  picturesque,  and  the  stronglj-marked 
character  and  incident  are  so  common  as  to  make 
jou  desirous  of  knowing  how  far  the  fact  has  been 
overlaid  with  fictbn.  Perhaps  the  impression  con- 
veyed by  such  narratires  is  not,  upon  the  whole, 
untruthful,  and  certainly  in  Mr.  Thombury'to  hands, 
they  both  amuse  snd  interest. 

John  Axoell  James.  A  Review  of  his  History, 
Character,  Eloquence,  etc.,  by  Dr.  Gjlmfbill,  has 
Just  been  published  by  Snow.  A  Library 
Edition  of  his  collected  Works,  edited  by  his  son, 
is  to  be  immediately  published  by  Hamilton, 
Adams  k  Co.  Rev.  R.  W .  Dale,  his  colleague  and 
successor,  is  preparing  a  Memoir  of  him. 

ScDiLLER^a  Liri  jlsd  Works.  By  Emil  Paliskx. 
Translated  by  Lady  Wallace..  2  vo^  Longman. 

The  British  Qiiar/er/y  characterizes  it  as  ^Wery 
sentimental,  very  laudatory,  and  very  ungenerous 
towards  all  genius  that  does  not  happen  to  be 
Schiller  genius.^  The  WeMtmimter  notices  it 
with  commendation. 

Marvels  iv  Greece  axd  an  Excitrsion  to  Crete. 
By  Batard  Taylor.     Low  ic  Co. 

The  Britith  Quarterly  says  of  it :  "  Mr.  Taylor, 
is  an  American  of  considerable  experience  in  travel, 
and  looks  on  Greece  with  the  eye  of  an  intelligent 
United  States  man,  rather  than  with  the  eye  of  an 
Oxonian  fully  up  in  the  old  Greek  authorities.  But 
his  descriptive  powers  are  good ;  he  <can  tell  his 
story  well,  is  all  the  more  trustworthy  for  being 
prepared  to  judge  of  what  he  sees  by  sight,  rather 
than  by  prc-conception.  But  it  must  be  remember- 
ed that  Mr.  Taylor^s  travels  extended  through 
Hungary  into  Russia.** 

Sixteen  Years  or  an  Artist's  Line  in  Morocco, 
Spain,  and  the  Canary  Islands.  By  Mrs. 
Elizabeth  Murray.    2  vols.    Hurst  k  Blackett. 

"  These  are  two  remarkably  pleasant  and  interest^ 
ing  volumes,"  says  the  British  Quarterlif,  *^  giving 
an  intelligent  lady^s  narrative  of  her  long  sojourn  in 
Morocco,  her  traveling  experiences  in  Spain,  her 
residence  and  journeys  in  the  Canary  Islands.  MiY. 
Murray,  as  a  lady  traveler,  has  had  peculiar  advan- 
tages for  seeing  harem-life  among  the  Moors, 
scarcely  less  amusing  domestic  details  among  the 
Spaniards  and  the  inhabitants  of  the  Canary  Islands ; 
she  has,  therefore,  given  us  a  series  of  very  graphic 
sketches,  although,  as  the  artist,  she  has  here  done 
but  Uttle.*' 

The  Old  Battlr-Ground.  By  J.  T.  Trowbridok, 
author  of  Fother  Brighthopes,  etc.  New- York : 
Sheldon  A  Company.     1860. 

This  little  volnme  describes  not  *' the  Old  Battle- 
Ground"  of  blood  and  carnage  and  mortal  strife, 
but  the  conflicts  of  passion  amid  life's  phases  and 
changes,  its  vicissitudes  and  bitter  trials,  which 
make  most  of  the  world  a  battle-ground  of  human 
oonflicts. 

The  same  house  ha«  published  The  Oakland 
Stories,  of  kindred  spirit  to  the  Rollo  Rooks^  by 
Jacob  Abbott,  well  suited  to  interest  and  instruct 
the  youthful  reader. 


AROHiTBcnrBi. — Hr.  RosUnis  «b<nit  to  bring  out 
a  filth  volume  of  his  Modem  PaiiUsrs.  His  EUmsnts 
of  FsrspeeHvs  he  deseribes  as  *^  ammged  for  the 
use  of  schools,  and  intended  to  be  read  in  eonneo- 
tion  with  the  first  three  books  of  Euclid." 

G.  H.  Paricer.  of  Oxford,  has  published  several 
works  on  The  AomMstteArehitsetureofEngland^rxn!' 
derstood  to  be  mostly  from  his  own  pen,  and  **  form- 
ing,** says  the  jBrt/itA  Quwrttrly,  '*  a  valuable,  deeply^ 
interesting  contribution  towards  a  AiU  and  aocurate 
appreciation  of  English  Histoiy." 

The  first  number  of  a  Quarterly  Index  to  Current 
Literature  has  appeared.  Its  object  is  a  good  one ; 
and  if  the  work  is  carefully  and  thoroughly  execu- 
ted, it  will  be  a  great  help  to  the  student  of  litera- 
ture. 

I>ARWiN*8  Ori^n  of  Species  by  Natural  Ssleetion 
is  ezcitinff  much  interest  fhmi  the  novelty  of  hit 
views  and  the  ability  with  which  they  are  set  forth. 
The  work  has  been  republished  in  Ainerica. 

Tbx  first  number  of  the  eageriy-anticipated  Oort^ 
km  Magazine,  edited  by  W.  M.  Thackeray,  has 
appeared.  Great  disappointment  is  expressed  \xk 
some  qoarters  hi  regard  to  its  artistic  and  literary 
attractions. 

The  Abb6  Domenech,  whose  work  on  Texas  re- 
cently excited  so  much  attention  in  Europe,  is  about 
to  publish  in  London  a  book,  \n  two  volumes^  called 
Seven  Yeara^  JUstdenee  in  the  Great  Deserts  of 
North'Ameriea. 

Massimo  d*Azkolio,  the  celebrated  Italian  states- 
man, author  and  artist,  has  recently  published  in 
Paris,  and  iii  French,  a  work  entitled,  La  Folitimte 
du  droit  Chritien^  au  point  de  vks  de  la  guesiton 
Jlalienne»  D*Azeglio*s  theory  is  that,  whereas 
Christianity  has  penetrated  the  social,  intellectim], 
and  religious  life  of  nations,  the  sphere  of  politics 
is  still  left  a  prey  to  Paganism  and  the  ruling  princi- 
ples thereof — violence,  conquest,  and  slavery. 
Hence  the  present  complications. 

The  Florenci  Stories,  by  Jacob  Abbott,  forms 
another  neai  volume  published  by  Sheldon  ^ 
Company.  Itisenongh  to  mention  the  name  of 
the  very  popular  author  of  this  book  to  attract 
a  host  of  readers. 

Lord  Brougham  is  about  to  publish,  in  a  single 
volume,  his  principal  scientific  and  mathematical 
works.  They  consist  of :  General  Theorems,  chief- 
ly porisms  on  the  higher  geometry ;  Kepler's  Pro- 
blem ;  Calculus  of  Partial  Differences ;  Greek  Geo- 
metry, (ancient  analysis ;)  Paradoxes  imputed  to  the 
Integral  Calculus ;  Architecture  of  Cells  of  Bees; 
Experiments  and  Investigations  on  Light  and  Colon ; 
Optical  Inquiries,  experimental  and  analytical ;  on 
Forces  of  Attraction  to  Sevoral  Centers ;  and  histly, 
his  Oration  on  Shr  Isaac  Kewton.  This  volume  is  to 
be  dedicated  to  the  Univenity  of  Edinburgh—- 
a  gracefiil  compUment  for  liis  lordship's  late  nomina- 
tion to  the  high  post  of  Chancellor  of  that  learned 
estabUshment^  we  undentand  that  Mr.  Ghidstone* 
who  has  been  chosen  Rector  of  the  same  University, . 
has  some  idoa  of  poblisldiig  bis  speeches  in  a  tin- 
gle volume,  and  also  of  oedicating  them  to  the 
Univenity  of  X)m  anvthem  eqiiMd. 
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NiBBiT  &  Co.,  London,  announce  a  new  work  in 
presB,  which  we  doubt  not  will  be  read  with  in- 
erest,  TJirough  the  Tyrol  to  Venice.  By  Mrs.  New- 
man Hall. 

Rev.  A.  Morton  Brown,  LL.D.,  (Snow,  publish- 
er,) has  f^ven  to  the  world  a  book  which  is  attract- 
ing attention,  entitled,  Peden  the  Prophet :  a  Tale 
of  the  Covenanters.  The  Glasgow  Examiner  says 
of  it:  *'  We  have  read  the  book  with  intense  inter- 
est Wliilc  the  book  is  emphatically  one  of  facts  — 
facts  the  most  astounding  in  the  annals  of  Scotland 
— it  has  all  the  fascination  of  fiction." 

When  Mr.  Adam  Black,  M.P.,  commenced  the 
new  edition  of  his  Eneyclopcedia  Britannica,  Lord 
Macaulay  felt  so  strong  an  interest  in  the  under- 
taking, and  so  warm  a  regard  for  his  old  friend  the 
publisher,  that  he  said  he  would  endeavor  to  send 
him  an  article  for  each  letter  of  the  alphabet.  This 
generous  offer  the  noble  historian^s  failing  health 
and  various  avocations  prevented  him  from  fully 
realizing ;  but  he  sent  five  articles  to  the  Eneyelo- 
pcsdia — memoirs  of  Attcrbury,  Bunyan,  Goldsmith, 
Johnson,  and  William  Pitt,  the  last  being  the  latest 
finished  production  from  his  pen.  As  any  publisher 
would  have  been  glad  to  give  £1000  for  these  contri- 
butions, their  being  presented  as  a  free-will  offer- 
ing to  Mr.  Black,  is  a  fact  most  honorable  to  both 
parties. 

A  New  Form  or  Mercurial  Barometer. — M.  de 
Celles  has  exhibited  to  the  Academy  of  Sciences,  of 
Paris,  a  mercurial  barometer,  constnicted  under  his 
direction.  The  barometer  is  the  instrument  of  Tor- 
ricelli,  with  the  following  modifications ;  first,  the 
diameter  of  the  barometic  chamber  is  increased  in 
proportion  as  it  is  desired  to  make  the  instrument 
more  sensitive  ;  second,  the  cistern  is  replaced  by  a 
horizontal  tube  0'15  ins.  or  0*2  ins.  in  diameter,  and 
of  a  length  proportionate  to  the  sensibility  of  the 
instrument  The  instrument  has  the  form  of  a 
square.  Slight  variations  of  the  hight  of  the  verti- 
cal column  correspond  to  considerable,  but  always 
proportional,  movements  of  the  horizontal  leg.  This 
ratio  is  inversely  as  the  squares  of  the  diameter. 
An  index  of  iron,  placed  in  the  horizontal  tube,  is 
pressed  outward  while  the  pressure  of  the  air  is 
dimiuishing,  and  is  left  when  the  column  returns. 
It  nnkcs  the  minimum  pressure,  and  may  be 
brought  back  by  a  magnet  M.  de  Celles  claims  for 
this  instrument  the  three  advantages :  first,  of  very 
great  sensitiveness ;  second,  a  constant  level ;  third,  a 
minimum  index. 

Assyrian  Slabs.— A  new  room  has  just  been  fitted 
up  at  the  British  Museum,  in  which  are  arranged 
n  collection  of  Assyrian  slabs,  received  from  Kou- 
yunjik,  frum  the  recent  excavations  of  Hormuzd 
Rassam  and  Mr.  W.  K.  Loftus.  They  contain 
many  animal  groups  in  low  relief,  but  differ  ma- 
terially from  the  collections  of  Layard  and  Raw- 
llnson,  in  the  spirit  and  life-likeness  of  their  repre- 
sentations. Some  of  them  are  hardly  inferior  to 
the  Greek  sculptures  in  artistic  merit  They  are 
supposed  to  belong  to  the  latest  period  of  Assyr- 
ian art,  about  2500  yean  ago.  In  an  adjoining 
room,  the  Curators  are  arranging  Carthaginian 
sculptures  and  antiquities,  lately  exhumed  by 
Rev.  Nathan  Davis,  among  which  are  a  number 
of  relievi,  with  Phcenician  inscriptions. 


Dr.  Watts. — Nearly  £400  hare  been  subaeribed 
for  the  statue  to  Dr.  Isaac  Watts,  in  th«  publie 
nark  at  Southampton,  Dr.  Watts'  natire  town. 
Mr.  Lucas,  the  sculptor,  has  commenced  the  statue, 
which  will  be  above  life-size,  and  with  the  pedes- 
tal will  stand  nearly  twenty  feet  high.  Aboot 
£200  more  are  required  to  be  subscribed  by  the 
public.  Mr.  Lucas  has  completed  a  model  of  the 
statue,  and  has  succeeded  in  perfecting  an  admi- 
rable likeness  of  the  poet  The  statue  and  pedea- 
tal  will  be  of  Balsovcr  stone.  The  inaaeoratioii 
of  the  erection  of  the  statue  by  a  grand  publie 
ceremonial  will  take  place. 

The  Botanical  Garden  of  the  Czar  of  RoMia 
contains  one  of  the  finest  collections  of  tropleal 
plants  in  Europe.  The  extent  of  hot-houacs  ia 
nearly  a  mile  and  a  half.  As  there  are  only  three 
warm  months  in  the  year,  the  plants  during  thia 
interval  are  forced  as  much  as  possible,  ao  that 
the  growth  of  six  months  is  obtained  in  that  Ume, 
and  their  productive  qualities  kept  up  to  their 
normal  standard.  Although  in  the  regions  of  al* 
most  perpetual  snow,  one  may  here  wi3k  throosh 
an  avenue  of  palm-trees  sixty  feet  high,  vn^r 
ferns  and  bananas,  by  ponds  of  lotos  and  Indian 
lily,  and  banks  of  splendid  flowers,  breathing  an 
air  heavy  with  the  richest  and  wannest  odorik 

Diamonds. — ^A  Mr.  Amnnn  has  arrived  in  Lon- 
don, having  for  sale  a  considerable  parcel  of  dia* 
monds,  some  of  them  quite  extraordinary  for  alie 
and  importance.    He  nad  disposed  of  a  few,  the 

1)rice  ranging  from  £1000  to  £l5,000t.  An  nnent 
)rilliant  of  unusual  magnitude  he  has  reliiaed  to 
part  with  for  seven  million  francs,  and  stands  out 
for  £300,000,  which,  if  he  can't  get  in  Paria.  he 
carries  the  gem  to  Amsterdam  or  St.  Petersburg, 
The  "  diggings,"  in  Lucknow  and  some  other  fa- 
vorite hidden  localities  during  the  mnUny  were 
not  unproductive. 

A  Cargo  of  Bones  fbom  Sebastopol. — A  ship 
Inden  with  two  hundred  and  ttiiity-feven  tons  of 
bones^  la<t  from  Sebastopol,  arrived  in  England  on 
the  twenty-tiftb  ult.  Ttie  fact  is  gravely  aDnonnoed, 
and  we  would  ask  seriously :  la  it  true  ?  Are  these 
the  bones  of  the  Russian  or  of  the  allied  soldiers? 
Are  they  the  bones  of  horsea  and  of  other  animals 
which  perished  in  the  siege  ?  Are  tbey  the  bones 
of  men  and  of  animala  commingled,  and  now  ex- 
ported by  Russia  and  imported  by  Euglish  specula- 
tors 10  manure  our  fields  7  The  subject  is  one  which 
must  be  so  painful  to  many  porsons  whose  relitives 
and  friends  were  engaged  in  the  late  war  that  it 
would  be  well  if  it  were  quickly  and  quietly  set  at 
rest  All  we  know  of  the  matter  is,  that  an  EogUsh 
ship  has  just  arrived  in  port  with — among  other 
articles  ot  freight — two  hundred  and  thirty-asfsn 
tons  of  b^nes  from  Sebastopol 

When  the  celebrated  Danoiog,  aderwsrda  Lord 
Ashburtop,  was  "  stating  law"  to  a  Jury  in  eoor^ 
Lord  Mansfield  interrupted  him  by  sayiog:  **If 
that  be  law,  I'll  go  home  and  burn  my  books." 
*'  My  Lord,**  replied  Dunning,  "  you  bad  beiisr  go 
home  and  read  them." 


Soon  after  the  battle  of  Loben,  a  wit 

that  Bonaparte  must  now  be  in  Aindi^  for  Im  had 
lately  received  a  check  on  the  bank  of  tha 
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WHEliEFORE  AND  WHY ! 


(t 


On !  the  world  is  a  happy  and  beautiful  world  !** 
Said  a  child  that  I  met  by  the  way, 
"  For  hark  !  how  the  wild  winds  rush  through  the 
pines ; 
And  see  how  the  sunlight  dances  and  shines 

Where  the  rippling  waters  stray. 
Oh  I    the   woodlands  are   filled  with   wonderful 

things. 
There  the  woodpecker  taps,  and  the  storm-throstle 
sings, 
And  the  squirrels  are  ever  at  play ; 
There  the  startled  water-hen  claps  her  wings, 
And  the  dragon-fly  airy  summersaults  flings ; 
And  the   trout  breaks  the   pool  into  sparkling 

rings, 
And  the  bulnisn  waves  in  the  tangled  springs 
Where  the  white  lily  floats  all  day." 

**  Ah  !  the  world  is  a  beautiful  world!**  I  said, 
*^  To  a  shadowless  spirit  like  thine  !** 
As  from  forest  and   field   through   the  shining 

hours. 
He  heaped  up  his  treasures  of  eggs  and  flowers, 

And  fairy-stones  rare  and  fine. 
At  times,  from  coppice  and  hollow  hard  by. 
Rang  out  his  blithe  and  exulting  cry. 

Till  the  sunlight  had  ceased  to  shine. 
When  the  blue  vail  of  twilight  covered  the  sky. 
And  the  spirit-like  stars  came  out  on  high, 
And  slumber  fell  soft  on  his  weary  eye ; 
Still  he  murmured :  **  How  fast  the  hours  do  fly 
For  a  life  so  happy  as  mine  !** 

**  Oh  !  this  world  is  a  dark  and  a  wearisome  world  !** 

Said  a  man  that  I  met  by  the  way ; 
'*  I  look  on  my  lifetime  of  fourscore  years. 
And  alas !  what  a  picture  of  gloom  it  appears. 

Scarce  touched  by  a  golden  riy. 
What  fearful  phantasies  fill  the  brain ; 
For  the  past  with  its  visions  of  sorrow  and  pain 

Siill  haunts  me  by  night  and  by  day. 
What   is  life,    when    our    pleasures  so   quickly 

wane — 
When  all  that  we  toil  for,  and  hope  for,  is  vain ; 
And  long  in  the  dreary  churchyard  have  lain 
The  dear  friends  of  youth  ;  and  alone  I  remain  ? 
Oh!  would  that  I  too  were  away!** 

Oh  !  the  world  goeth  round  from  sun  to  sun — 

Now  moonlight  and  starlight  shine — 
Surely  wiser  we  grow ;  yet  the  Wherefore  and 

Why, 
That  this  thing  or  that  thing  first  should  die 

Poor  man  hath  no  wit  to  divine. 
The  gray  morn  is  breaking ;  the  cock  may  crow, 
The  wind  and  the  rain  may  beat  and  blow. 

And  the  dark  sky  redden  and  shine : 
But  the  child  so  light-hearted  some  hours  ago, 
Is  mute — ay !  and  blind — in  death  lying  low  ; 
Whilst  the  old  man  wakes  up,  and  rocks  to  and 

fro, 
Moaning  ever  :  "  Oh  !  would  that  I  too  might  go — 

What  a  wearisome  life  is  mine  !'* 

Westrt  Gibson. 

Tiis  Duke  d*Aumalk,  we  understand,  has  pur- 
chased the  whole  of  the  magnificent  library  of  the 
late  M.  Cigongnc,  amounting  in  number  to  4000 
volumes,  and  abounding  in  biblographical  treasures. 
The  sum  given  for  it,  as  we  have  heard  it  named,  ia 
£15,000. 


A  Watbbfall  six  times  thv  dvptr  of  Niaoaka 
— Did  any  of  your  readem  ever  bear  of  the  GairpoppA 
Falls,  near  Honore?  If  not,  they  will  probably 
read  a  description  which  haji  just  appeared,  with 
some  pleasure.  It  is  curious  that  a  fall  six  times 
the  depth  of  Nisgara should  remain  almost  unknown. 
From  the  village  of  Gairsoppa,  reached  bv  a  riv*  r 
of  the  same  name,  the  writer  was  carried  for  twelve 
miles  up  the  Malimuneh  Pbes,  and  reached  the  Falia 
Bungalow  about  three  and  a  half  hours  afUr  leaving 
the  top  of  the  Pass : 

An  amphitheater  of  woodp,  and  a  river,  about 
five  hundred  yards  wide,  rushing  and  boiling  to  a 
certain  point,  where  it  is  lost  in  a  perpetual  mist  and 
in  an  uoceasiog  deafening  roar,  must  first  be  im- 
agined. Leaving  the  Bungtlow  on  the  Madras  side 
of  the  river,  and  descending  to  a  position  below  the 
river  level,  you  work  your  way  up  carefully  and 
tediously  over  slippery  rocks  until  you  reach  a  point, 
where  a  rock  about  twice  the  size  of  a  man's  body 
juts  07 ft  the  precipica     Renting  flat  upon  this  rock, 
and  looking  over  it,  you  ate  directly  before  you  two 
out  of  the  four  principal  falls ;  these  two  are  called 
the  *•  Great  Fall '  and  "  the  Rocket'*    The  one  con- 
tains a  large  body  of  water,  the  main  body  of  the 
river,  perhaps  fifly  yards  across,  which  fulls  massive- 
ly and  apparently  sluggishly  into  the  chasm  below ; 
and  the  other  contains  a  smaller  body  of  water, 
which  shoots  out  in  successive  sprays  over  successive 
points  of  rock,  till  it  falls  into  the  same  chasm.   This 
chasm  is  at  least  nine  hundred  feet  in  depth,  six 
times  the  depth  of  the  Niagara  Falls,  which  are  about 
one  hundred  and  fifty  feet,  and  perhaps  a  quarter  to 
half  a  mile  in  width.    These  are  the  first  two  falls 
to  be  visited.     Then  move  a  little  below  your  first 
position,  and  you  will  observe,  first,  a  turgid  boiling 
body  of  water  of  greater  volume  than  the  Rocket 
Fall,  running  and  steaming  down   into  the  same 
cha«»m — this  is  the   third  Sn,  the  "Roarer;**  and 
then  carrying  your  eye  a  Utile  further  down,  you 
will  observe  another  fall,  the  lovelicat,  softest,  and 
most  graceful  of  all,   being  a  broad  expanse  of 
shillow  water  falling  like  traospareot  silver  lace 
over  a  smooth  surface  of  poli.<bed  ri)ck  into  this  same 
chasm;  this  is  "La Dime  Blanche,"  and  the  Whir« 
Lady  of  Avenel  could  not  have  been  more  ^raoi  ful 
and  ethereal.     But  do  not  confine  yournelf  to  any 
one  place  in  order  to  viewing  these  fails ;  scramble 
every  where  you  can,  and  get  as  many  views  as  you 
can  of  them,  and  you  will  be  unable  to  decide  upon 
which  ia  the  most  beautiful.     And  do  }ou  want  to 
hive  a  faint  idea  of  the  depth  of  the  chasm  into 
which  these  glorious  waters  fa*l  7    Take  out  your 
watch  and  drjp  as  large  a  piece  of  rock  as  you  can 
hold  from  your  viewing  place;  it  will  be  several 
seconds  betbre  you  even  lose  sight  of  the  piece  of 
rock,  and  then  even  it  will  not  have  reached  the 
water  at  the  foot  of  the  chasm,  it  will  only  have 
been  lost  to  human  sight ;  or  watch  the  blue  pigeons, 
wheeling  and  circling  in  and  out  the  Grf^t  Fall 
within  the  chasm,  and  looking  like  sparrows  in  s'ze 
in  the  depths  beneath  you.    But  you  have  yet  only 
seen  one,  aud  that  not  perhaps  the  loveliest,  and  at 
least  not  the  moat  comprehensive  view  of  the  falls. 
You  must  proceed  two  miles  up  the  river  above  the 
falls  and  cross  over  at  a  ferry,  where  the  whters  are 
Slid  smooth  as  glass  and  sluggish  as  a  Hollander, 
and  proceed  to  the  Mysore  side  of  the  falls,  walking 
first  to  a  point  where  you  will  tee  them  all  at  a 
glance,  and  Oun  descending  as  near  as  you  can  to 
the  foot  of  these,  to  be  drenched  by  the  spray, 
deafened  by  tbe  noiae  and   awe  •  strook  by  the 
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grandeur  of  the  scene  and  by  the  visible  preaence        How  to  be  Handsome. — It  \a  perfectly  natural 

of  the  Creator  of  it,  in  the  perpttual  rainbow  of  for  all  women  to  be  beautiful.     If  they  are  not  ao, 

many  and  brilliant  hues  which  spans  the  foot  of  the  the  fault  lies  in  their  birth,  or  training,  or  in  both. 

cbayn.— 7<m«  CcdcuUa  Correspondent  We  would  therefore  respectfully  remind  mothers 

„       „  ,     .  r,.  that  in  Pohind  a  period  of  childhood  is  recosnized. 

The  Emprks's  Apartments  at  the  Tuileries.  t,^^^  ^.j^  ^^  not  jump  from  infancy  to  voun^  lady- 

-A  correspondent  oiXhelnd^phndence  BOQewnles:  j^^^j  *»They  arc  not  sent  from  the  cradle  dTrectly 

I  had  the  good  fortune  to  visit,  the  other  day,  the  ^^  ^^e  drawing-room  to  dres«,  sit  still,  and  look 
private  apartments  of  the  Empreas  at  the  Tuilene?.      ^^^^     p^^nl  childhood,  which  extends  through 

Workman  had  been  engaged  on  them  for  two  years,  j;     ^od  of   several  year^,   they  are  pUinlv  o^d 

dunng  the  absence  of  their  majesties    These  suites  j^^,    ^^^^^  ^„j  J^^^^^  ^^  ^     ^^   ^„-^  ^ 

of  rooms,  which  run  in  a  parallel  line  with  the  re-  j^  the  open  air.     They  take  in  sunshine  ai  does  the 

ception-rooms  on  the  drawmg.foom  floor,  consist  of  fl^^^^     They  are  not  loaded  down,  girded  about, 

anie-chamber,   a  waiting-room   for  the    ladies    of  ^^j  oppressed  every  way  with  countless  frills  and 

honor,asal(»nofaudience,apnvate  room  for  her  superabundant  flounces,  so  as  to  be  admired  for 

Majesty  —  that  ^is  to  say,   the  most   retired  and  ^^^^^  ^^^^  clothing.     Plain  simple  food,  free  and 

pnvate  rooms  of  the  suite.     The  Emperor  wnose  .^^j^^  exercise,  abundant  sunshine,  and  good  moral 

preference  for  the  style  of  Louis  XVI.  is  well  known,  ^^j^^^  ^^^j„     {,,^  ^l^^l^        j^  ^^  childhood,  are 

has  desired  for  apartments  m  question  to  be  entirely  ^^^  ^^^^^  ^^  beauty  in  after  life, 
decorated  after  the  fashion  and  taste  of  Mane  An* 

toinette.     M.  Lefuel  received  orders  to  renew  the        „  T1.1*.  i-vi^i. 

elegant  ornamentation  of  Trianon  in  this  Parisian  ^  Books.— In  the  last  year  of  which  the  accounts 

palace.     Art  and  industry  have  done  marvels  under  ^11%  been  made  up— Uic  great  over-tradmg  year 

his  superintendence,  so  that  we  see  agam  the  grace-  J^'^T^*'®,  ^°i?^TH"e  ""f  ^°"''^  iToPfoff  ^~!"  ?°S' 

ful  arabesques,  the  rounded  tapering  volutea,  the  ^^'^^  ^  \**<^  U?^ff?  States  was  £133,247.     At  least 

exquisite  garlands,  and  the  fine  carriage  of  the  latter  ?"«  ^"^T^^"^  of  this  sum  waf  made  up  by  special 

pars  of  the  eighteenth  century.     All  the  models  importation  orders  from  public  libraries,  colleges. 

are  unique,  and  executed  with  admirable  nicety,  ^^'>  ^'^^  f^  ^°?*^^  ^.^^^^  u^™Pi^J!?J5L°**'*'*°« 

from  the  door-handles  to  the  chimney-pieces,  the  °^^  manufactured,  leaving  about  $500,000  as  the 

panels  and  squares  of  glass;  and  the  whole  fumi-  *™°"^*  that  supplies  the  entire  demand  for  English 

lure,  from  the  time-piece  to  the  tongs  in  the  fire-  editions  m  this  country.   Last  year  the  unportations 

place,  is  in  harmony  with  this  stjle  of  decoration.  ^•''^^<^  probably  less,  and  dunng  the  present  one  they 

Tne  fir«t  saloon,  of  a  pale  green,  U  adorned  with  *^'^«  JP^!j  ^^f,^^  about  the  same  as  m  1867  ;  and  the 

araUsques  of  a  deeper  lint.     Medalions  glisten  in  «J"^"  effect  they  can  have  on  the  trade  is  shown  by 

the  paueK  and  within  them  are  bi.^ia,  painted  by  ^^f,  fact  that  at  least  three  publishing  houses  each 

M.  Appert.    The  prevailing  color  of  the  sec  md  jell,  dunng  the  year  of  their  own  publication,  more 

saloon  is  a  rosy  white;    the  arabesq-ies  are  rose-  than  double  the  whole  value  of  books  imported  from 

colored.     Then  comes  the  private  saloon  of  the  *'>^S^anu. 
Kmprees,  the  ground  of  which  is  likewise  of  a  very        m      ,,....,.  , 

light  green,  and  the  paneliug  of  which  coitain  the  ^^^iie  Cltarivan  publishes  a  cancature  representing 

portraits  of  her  ladies  of   honor,   painted  by  M.  the  Sultan  up  to  his  neck  in  troubled  initers,  and, 

Dubuffe;    then  her  tlrst   wiihdra wing-room  lined  to  all  appearance,  m  danger  of  drowning  from  losing 

with  green  stuff,  on    which    are    hung  valuable  the  support  on  which  his  feet  rested,  and  which  is 

pictures ;  the  doors  of  this  cabinet  and  ti.o  next  are  "^^^  *  finances.      In  his  ^ony,  he  calls  out  fur 

of  amaranth  and  palisander,  set  off  by  bronzes,  gilt  ^^*P;  *°5  a  European  on  the  bank  seenu  inclined  to 

aud  hdmirably  chased.  «  "^V^^  ^  .}''Zu^  ^?"?  ^^l^  ^"^  "^^"^  **  "^?«^ 

■^  "  reforms."    The  Sultan,  however,  seems  to  hare 

Dr.  Vklpbau  has  just  laid  before  the  Academy  des  no  choice  but  to  seize  it,  unless  ho  makes  up  his 

Sciences  a  strange  discovery,  superseding  chloro-  minc^  to  perish, 
form  as  an  aniesthetic,  without  any  of  the  danger 

or  risk  of  the  latter  process.     It  appears  that  if  a        Three  manuscript  volumes  of  observations  of  the 

blight  object  w  held  at  some  short  distance  between  g^lar  spots,  made  by  the  late  M.  Pastorff,  originallr 

the  eyes,  and  the  pa  lent  IS  directed  to  sqmnt  with  presented  by  the  author  to  Sir  John  Herschll,  aro 

both  orbits  at  this  bnlliant  point  catalepsy  super-  ^^^  transferred  to  the  Astronomical  Society,  on 

vencs.  and  perfect  insensibility  of  some  duration,  the  understanding  that  they  shall  be  consideiid  as 

allowing  all  surgical  operations  to  be  performed.  belonging  to  Sir  John  Ilerschel  during  his  lifetime, 

A  METHOD  of  administering  chloroform   is  now  but  after  his  decease  shall  become  the  property  of 

used  in  France,  which  is  said  to  combine  safety  with  the  Society, 
convenience.    The  principle  is  that  of  a  regular 

admission  of  air  along  with  the  chloroform  ;  and        Alfred  Tennyso.x  has  been  paid  £10  a  line  fbr 

the  apparatus  which  secures  this  simultaneous  action  a  pooin,  which  appeared  in  the  January  number 

also  prevents  the  excessive  inhalation  of  the  power-  of  MacinillanH   Afajaiine.     It   is   entitled  :    iSr« 

ful  agent  employed.  Dreaiiu — an  Idyll. 

The  Duke  of  Wellington  giving  orders  during 
the  Peninsular  campaign  for  a  battalion  to  attempt        A  cnuBCn  is  about  to  be  erected  by  the  Riuii«i«ii 

a  rather  dan;rerous  enterprise — the  storming  of  one  Governrafeut  near  Inkermano,  the  funds  Pw  whiob 

of  the  enemy's  batteries  of  St.  Sebastian — coinpli-  "re  Hupplied  by  the  sale  of  the  caunon-balls  which 

iiionted  the  offi  .>er  by  saying  that  his  regiment  was  ^avo  been  picked  up  at  Inkermaon  and  SobastopoL 
the  first  in  this  world.     *'  Yc-i,"  replied  the  oHiccr, 

leading  on  hLj  men,  "  and  before  your  lordsliip^s        Mr.  L.vtard,  who  has  just  returned  from  Italy,  !• 

orders  are  finally  executed,  it  will  probably  the  first  preparing  for  the  press  a  pamphlet  on  the  ItaKaa 

lu  the  next."  question. 


.^^^ 
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LORD  ELGIN'S  MISSION  TO   CHINA  AND  JAPAN. 


[April, 


Japan  is  beyond  all  comparison  the  most 
curious  and  important  addition  yet  made 
to  our  imperfect  knowledge  of  that  most 
remarkable  country ;  and  although  we  are 
afraid  it  can  not  be  said  that  Lord  Elgin's 
treaties  have  permanently  established  our 
relations  with  the  furthest  empires  of  the 
East  on  a  secure  and  peaceful  footing, 
there  is  no  doubt  that  the  narrative  of  his 
lordship's  proceedings  is  highly  instructive 
as  to  the  best  mode  of  conducting  them 
hereafter. 

The  spring  of  the  year  1857  was  a  crisis 
of  no  common  danger  to  many  of  the 
most  important  interests  of  this  country  in 
Asia ;  and  those  who  for  the  purpose  of  a 
factious  attack  on  the  Ministry  of  the  day, 
lent  themselves  to  a  false  cry  of  "justice 
to  China"  were,  as  it  has  since  turned  out, 
as  ignorant  of  the  real  situation  of  our 
countrymen  at  Canton  at  that  moment,  as 
they  necessarily  were  of  the  terrific  tem- 
pest which  was  about  to  sweep  over  Bri- 
tish India  in  the  summer  of  the  same  year. 
In  truth,  a  series  of  untoward  events  had 
contributed  to  extinguish  the  respect  felt 
by  the  Chinese  authorities  for  the  power 
which  fourteen  years  before  had  extorted 
from  them  the  treaty  of  Nankin.  All  ex- 
perience has  proved  that  our  treaties  with 
China  cease  to  be  worth  more  than  the 
paper  on  which  they  are  written  from  the 
moment  that  the  Chinese  think  they  can 
be  evaded  with  impunity ;  and  whatever 
may  be  thought  of  the  legal  merits  of  the 
"  lorcha"  question.  Sir  John  Bo  wring  and 
Mr.  Parkes  were  perfectly  right  in  the 
conclusion  at  which  they  arrived,  that 
British  interests  in  Canton  could  no  longer 
be  sacrificed  with  impunity  to  the  arro- 
gance and  obstinacy  of  Commissioner 
Yeh.  Unfortunately  their  judgment  was 
not  equally  correct  as  to  the  means  at 
their  disposal  for  enforcing  their  demands. 
The  result  showed  that  Yeh  was  perfectly 
able  to  resist  them.  A  reward  of  thirty, 
and  afterwards  of  a  hundred,  dollars  was 
oftered  for  the  head  of  every  Englishman. 
Mr.  Cowper  was  kidnapped  from  Wham- 
poa;  the  Thistle,  postal  steamer,  was 
seized,  and  eleven  persons  murdered ; 
supplies  were  interdicted  ;  trade  was 
stopped ;  an  attempt  was  made  to  poison 
the  whole  foreign  community  at  Hong- 
Kong;  the  very  urchins  in  the  street, 
gaj«  Mr.  Oliphant,  considered  a  Briton  a 
fit  subject  for  "  chaff,"  while  their  respect- 
able parents  took  a  mercenary  view  of  his 
heaij    and   at  length   the  Admiral  was 


compelled  to  abandon  all  the  forts  in  the 
Canton  river,  except  one  at  Macao,  to 
write  to  India  for  five  thousand  troops, 
and  to  wait  for  instructions  from  England. 
Such  was  the  state  of  our  affairs  in  China 
when  the  House  of  Commons  engaged  in 
that  most  discreditable  debate  on  Mr. 
Cobden's  motion  ;  and  when,  in  fiict,  had 
the  exact  truth  been  known,  every  Eng- 
lishman would  have  agreed  that  we  most 
above  all  things  rescue  our  countrymen 
from  so  dangerous  and  ignominious  a  po- 
sition. This  state  of  affairs  had  not  much 
altered  when  Lord  Elgin  reached  China ; 
nor  could  it  materially  improve  for  some 
considerable  time  afterwards,  because  in 
the  interval  the  Indian  mutiny  drew  to 
itself,  as  to  some  great  maelstroniy  the 
interest  and  the  available  resources  of  the 
British  Empire.  With  the  utmost  judg- 
ment, resolution,  and  disinterestedness, 
Lord  Elgin  at  once  diverted  the  forces  on 
their  way  to  China,  and  sent  them  to  Cal- 
cutta, where  they  powerfully  contributed 
to  restore  our  authority  in  the  Lower 
Provinces  of  Bengal.  He  himself  followed 
in  the  Shannon,  and  that  magnificent 
frigate,  with  her  intrepid  commander, 
William  Peel,  was  thus  withdrawn  from 
the  Chinese  expedition  altogether;  and, 
in  short,  many  weary  months  elapsed  be- 
fore it  was  possible  to  assume  the  attitude 
and  language  of  a  British  plenipotentiary 
at  Canton.  That  these  things  were  not 
unknown  to  the  Chinese,  appears  from  the 
draft  of  a  report  from  Yeh  himself  to  the 
Emperor,  which  was  probably  sent  about 
the  commencement  of  December,  1867. 
The  paper  was  found  among  those  cap- 
tured in  Yeh's  yamun,  on  the  last  day  of 
the  year,  and  it  deserves  to  be  quoted  as 
a  specimen  of  that  mixture  of  fact  and 
fiction,  good  sense  and  pueiility,  which 
commonly  occur  in  Chinese  state  docu- 
ments. It  also  throws  some  light  on  the 
Chinese  notions  of  French  interference. 

'^  (Yeh,  etc.)  presents  a  Memorial  to  the  effect 
that  the  English  harharians,  troubled  at  home^ 
and  pressed  with  daily  increasing  urgency  by 
other  nations  from  without,  will  hardly  attempt 
any  thing  further;  that  they  are  reported  to 
have  had  several  consultations  upon  the  opening 
of  trade,  and  earnestly  desire  the  suggestion  of 
some  means  to  that  end ;  that  in  consequenoe 
of  the  English  chief  not  returned  to  Canton.  A 
respectful  memorial  (of  which  particulars)  he 
forwards  by  courier,  at  the  rate  of  six  hundred 
li  a  day,  and  looking  upward,  solicits  the  sacred 
glance  thereon. 

**  On  the  sixth  of  the  ninth  moon,  (twenty* 
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third  October,  1857,)  your  servant  had  the  honor 
to  forward  to  your  Majesty  yarious  particulars 
of  his  administration  of  barbarian  affiiirs  during 
the  seyenth  and  eighth  moons,  (August  and 
September,)  as  it  is  recorded. 

*'  Since  the  engagement  of  the  tenth  of  the 
fifth  moon,  (first  June,)  a  period  of  more  than 
six  months,  the  English  barbarians  have  made 
no  disturbance  up  the  Canton  river.*  (It 
should  be  known,)  however,  that  in  the  defeat 
sustained  by  Elgin  atMang-ga-taf  in  the  seventh 
moon,  he  was  pursued  by  the  Mang-ga-la  (Ben- 
gal) barbarian  force  to  the  sea-shore.  A  num- 
ber of  French  men-of-war,  which  happened  to  be 
passing,  fired  several  guns  in  succession,  and 
the  force  of  the  Bengal  barbarians  finUing  back, 
the  Chief,  Elgin,  made  his  escape.  The  Chief, 
Elgin,  was  very  grateful  to  the  French  force  for 
saving  his  life,  and  on  the  arrival  of  the  French 
minister,  Lo-so-lun,|  who,  in  the  beginning  of 
the  ninth  moon,  had  also  reached  Quang-Tung, 
he,  the  Chief,  Elgin,  f&ted  the  Chie^  Gros,  at 
Hong-Kong,  (lit.  merrily  fbasted  and  prayed 
him  [to  drink]  wine,)  and  consulted  him  upon 
the  present  position  of  affairs  in  China. 

"  The  Chief,  Gros,  said :  *  I  was  not  an  eye- 
witness of  last  year's  affair,  but  the  story  cur- 
rent among  people  of  different  nations  who  were 
by  at  the  time,  has  made  me  familiar  with  the 
whole  question.  You  see,  when  the  forts  were 
taken,  the  Chinese  Government  made  no  retalia- 
tion ;  when  the  houses  of  the  people  were 
burned,  it  still  declined  to  fight  Now,  the  uni- 
form suppression,  three  years  ago,  of  the 
Quang-Tung  insurrection,  in  which  some  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  were  engaged,  shows  the 
military  power  of  China  to  be  by  no  means  in- 
significant. Will  she  take  no  notice  of  her  in- 
juries? (No.)  She  is  certain  to  have  some 
deep  policy  which  will  enable  her  so  to  antici- 
pate us,  that  before  we  can  take  up  any  ground 
she  will  have  left  us  without  the  means  of  find- 
ing fault  with  her,  while  she,  on  the  other  hand, 
wiil  oblige  the  foreigners  to  admit  themselves 
completely  in  the  wrong.  On  the  last  occasion 
that  your  nation  opened  fire,  it  was  but  for  some 
days,  and  people  came  forward,  (as  mediators,) 
but  this  time  you  did  your  utmost  for  three 
months.  (You  fired)  four  thousand  rounds  and 
more  from  great  guns,  as  well  as  three  thousand 
rockets.  The  high  authorities  of  Canton,  it  is 
plain,  have  all  along  made  their  minds  up,  Tor 
have  seen  their  way.)    They  imderstand  the 

*  Tlie  affair  of  the  first  June  is  the  destruction 
of  Hcoang's  fleet  up  Fatschau  Creek,  doubtless  re- 
ported to  Pekin  as  a  victory.  The  manner  in 
which  the  next  sentence  is  introduced,  shows  that 
Lord  Elgin's  return  had  been  already  announced, 
but  withoat  full  particulars. 

f  Mang-ga-ta  is  clearly  a  compromise  between 
Mang-ga-la,  Bengal  and  Calcutta. 

X  The  French  ambassador's  name  is  elsewhere 
given  as  Go-lo-so,  (Gros;)  his  title  of  baron  is 
evidently  taken  to  be  his  name,  and  is  put  in  Ghi- 
neso  fashion  after  his  surname — lun  representing^ 
doubtless,  pa-lun  for  baron. 


character  of  all  classes,  high  and  low,  in  our 
foreign  states.  This  is  the  reason  why  they 
have  been  so  firm  and  unswerving.  When  I 
was  leaving  home  the  instructions  my  own 
sovereign  gave  me,  with  affectionate  earnestness, 
were  these : 

*'  *  There  is  a  quarrel  with  the  English  in 
Quang-Tung;  when  you  go  thither,  confine 
yourself  to  the  observance  of  the  treaty  and 
pacific  communications.  You  are  not  to  avafl 
yourself  of  the  opportunity  to  commit  acts  of 
aggression  or  spoliation.  Do  not  make  China 
hate  the  French  as  a  band  of  hostile  wretches 
who  violate  their  engigements.  The  circum- 
stances, too,  are  so  different  (from  those  of  the 
last  war  of  the  English  with  China,)  that  it  is 
essential  you  should  judge  for  yourself  what 
course  to  pursue.  There  is  no  analogy,  I  ap- 
prehend, between  the  present  case  and  the  opium 
question  of  some  ten  years  since,  in  which  they 
had  some  wrong  to  allege.' " 

"It  appears  that  in  the  country  of  the  five 
Indies  appropriated  by  the  English  barbarians, 
they  have  established  four  tnbal  divisions  — 
three  along  the  coast,  and  one  in  the  interior. 
One  of  the  coast  divisions  is  Mang-ga-la, (Bengal,) 
the  country  in  the  extreme  east ;  one  is  Ma-ta-la- 
say,  (Madras,)  south-west  of  Bengal ;  and  one  is 
Mang-mai,  (Bombay,^  on  the  western  limit  of 
India.  That  in  the  interior  is  A-ka-la,  (Agra,) 
lying  midway  between  east  and  west  About 
the  end  of  last  summer,  it  is  stated,  twelve  marts 
(or  ports)  in  Bengal  which  had  revolted,  were 
lost.  Since  the  eighth  moon,  the  marts  in 
Bombay  have  all  been  retaken  (te,  from  the  Eng- 
lish) by  (Indian)  chiefe ;  and  since  Elgin's  re- 
turn after  his  defeat,  the  leaders  of  the  English 
barbarians  have  sustained  a  succession  of  seri- 
ous defeats.  The  Indian  chief  drove  a  mine 
from  bank  to  bank  of  a  river,  and  by  the  intro- 
duction of  infernal  machines  (lit.  water-thunder) 
blew  up  several  large  vessels  of  war,  killing 
above  one  thousand  men.  On  shore  they  en- 
ticed (the  English)  far  into  the  country,  and 
murdered  above  seven  thousand  of  them,  killing 
a  distinguished  soldier  named  Pu-ta-wei-kalut, 
and  many  more. 

"  Elgin  passes  day  after  day  at  Hong-Kons, 
stamping  his  foot  and  sighing ;  his  anxiety  is 
increased  by  the  non-arrival  of  dispatches  firom 
his  government" — OUphant^  ycL  l  p.  148. 

The  time  was,  however,  at  hand  when 
a  very  diflferent  aspect  was  about  to  be 
given  to  affairs.  Reinforcements  at  length 
arrived;  Baron  Gros,  the  French  Com- 
missioner, actively  cooperated  with'  Lord 
Elgin;  an  ultimatum  was  sent  in;  the 
bombardment  of  Canton  opened  on  the 
twenty-eighth  December;  the  Braves 
were  routed  and  the  walls  carried  by  the 
allied  troops ;  and  on  the  last  day  of  the 
year  Lord  Elgin  himself  ascended  by  a 
scalding  ladder  the  south-east  angle  of  the 
city  wsul,  and  entered  the  streets  of  that 
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prond  Canton  which  had  never  been  trod- 
den by  an  European.  A  few  days  later 
Ych  himself  was  seized,  and  the  city  was 
placed  under  the  joint  anthority  of  its 
Chinese  magistrates  and  a  military  com- 
mission. These  events  have  already  been 
narrated  with  so  miieh  spirit  by  another 
eye-witness,  that  Mr.  Oliphant  lias  passed 
over  them  with  greater  brevity  than  their 
importance  would  otherwiwe  deserve ;  but, 
not  to  linger  over  a  twiee-told  tale,  we 
shall  at  once  accompany  him  to  the  mouth 
of  the  Peiho,  where  the  principal  objects 
of  the  mission  were  to  bo  attained, 

Ko  sooner  had  the  blockade  of  Canton 
been  raised  and  the  trade  reopened,  at 
the  uigent  entreaty  of  the  Chinese  autho- 
rities as  well  as  of  our  own  merchants, 
than  a  letter  was  dispatched  by  Lord 
Elgin  to  Yu,  the  senior  secretary  of  state. 
This  communication,  dated  tho  eleventh 
February,  1858,  informed  the  Court  of 
Pekiu  of  the  events  which  had  occurred 
at  Canton,  and  announced  the  intention 
of  the  Allies  to  eontinne  tho  occupation  of 
that  city  until  their  demands  were  satis- 
fied. At  the  same  time  the  Chinese  were 
invited  to  send  an  Imperial  Plenipotenti- 
ary to  Shanghai  before  the  end  of  March, 
and  they  were  told  that  the  non-arrival  of 
such  a  negotiator  would  be  held  at  once 
to  justify  the  British  Plenipotentiary  to 
proceed  nearer  the  capital,  and  to  have 
recourse  to  such  measures  as  he  might 
think  fit  to  adopt.  Mr.  Oliphant  and  M. 
de  Contades  were  dispatched  with  this 
mission  and  its  French  counterpart;  and 
their  successful  expedition  from  Shanghai 
to  Soochou  for  the  purpose  of  delivering 
these  dispatches,  is  one  of  tlio  most  inter- 
esting chapters  of  tho  present  work. 

Soochou  lies  on  the  Imperial  Grand 
Canal,  which  at  the  period  of  Sir  H.  Pot- 
tinger's  expedition  was  tho  great  artery 
of  the  internal  commerce  and  navigation 
of  the  empire.  But  Mi-.  Oliphant  speaks 
of  it  as  that  otice  celebrated  channel  of 
commerce. 

"  For  since  the  burstinR  of  its  banks  by  tho 
Yellow  River,  and  the  destruction  in  conse- 
quence of  ■  section  of  this  canal,  it  has  not  been 
used  for  the  last  fire  years.  The  vast  supplies 
of  grain  which  were  annually  conveyed  along  it 
to  the  capital  are  non*  sent  in  sea-going  junks 
from  Shanghai,  and  other  ports  of  tho  Yan-tSG- 
Kiang,  round  Uie  promontory  of  Shantung,  and 
up  the  Pciho  riTcr.  The  expenses  incident.il  to 
the  rebellion  have  prevented  the  Gflrernment 
from  spending  any  moaej  in  repairing  this 
magnificent  woric    The  consequence  is,  that 
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imperial   grain  junks  formerly 
iployed  now  line  the  bank  in  a  rotting  con- 

This  sudden  and  extraordinary  change 
the  line  of  communication  of  the  grain 
fleet,  on  which  Pekin  depends  for  its  sub- 
sistence, increased  the  importance  attached 
by  Lord  Elgin  to  tho  command  of  the 
month  of  the  Peiho,  and  he  was  esp«oinlly 
anxious  that  a  sufficient  n.avnl  force  should 
bo  assembled  there  to  interrupt,  if  neces- 
sary, the  junks  which  bring  their  innnnier- 
able  cargoes  to  tliat  stream  immediately 
after  the  monsoon.  With  this  view,  as 
early  as  the  second  March,  he  had  ciUlvd 
n]>on  the  Admiral  to  collect  before  the 
end  of  that  month  at  Shanghai  as  large  a 
naval  force  as  possible,  especially  of  gun- 
boats drawing  little  water ;  and  in  the 
Admiral's  reply  to  this  requisition  the  Am- 
bassador was  assured  that  measures  bad 
already  been  taken  to  meet  his  wishes, 
and  that  Sir  Michael  Seymour  himself 
would  sail  for  Shanghai  in  the  Calcutta 
on  or  about  the  sixteenth  March.  On  the 
third  April  Intelligence  was  redeived  from 
the  south  that  the  Admiral  had  postponed 
his  departure  for  ten  days;  but  on  the 
tenth  April  Lord  Elgin,  in  company  with 
Baron  Gros,  and  sucli  vessels  as  had  been 
collected,  resolved  to  proceed  to  the  mouth 
of  the  Peiho,  convinced  that  any  appear- 
ance of  wavering  at  so  critical  a  juncture 
might  entail  tlie  most  serioua  consequen- 
ces, and  defeat  the  mmn  objeota  of  the 
Mission.  The  weather  was  lovely,  and  no- 
thing impeded  the  advance  of  tbe  squad- 
ron up  the  Yellow  Sea,  until  it  r^kched 
the  bar  at  tho  mouth  of  the  Peiho,  which 
was  scarcely  within  sight  of  land.  Al- 
though at  that  time  the  British  sqnadroD 
had  no  less  than  eighteen  gunboats  in  tho 
Chinese  sens,  adapted  for  this  particalar 
service,  and  although  the  speedy  appear- 
ance of  Admiral  Rigault  de  Genouilly 
with  the  whole  French  force  demonstntU 
ed  that  the  voyage  could  be  made  with 
case  and  safety,  it  was  not  till  the  fuw»- 
tieth  May  that  Admiral  Seymour  had 
brought  up  his  forces.  Five  v!etka  were 
spent  by  the  Ambassador  and  by  our  allies 
in  deplorable  inaction  at  the  mouth  of  tbe 
Peiho,  in  consequence  of  the  non-arrivsl  of 
the  British  gunboats;  during  the  wholA 
of  this  period  the  Chinese  were  aotivetT 
engaged  in  constructing  stockades  ana 
abatlis  to  strengtlien  the  forts  vtudi . 
might  have  been  taken  in  April  without  it 
blow.    Kine  hundred  grain  junks  wen 
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computed  to  have  passed  the  spot  where 
the  Furious  lay,  and  to  have  entered 
the  river  ;  and  at  one  time  it  Seemed  prob- 
able the  allied  squadron  might  have  en- 
tered the  Gulf  of  Pechelee  without  an  at- 
tempt to  force  a  passage.  As  it  was,  al- 
though the  blow  was  eventually  struck 
and  the  treaty  of  Tientsin  signed,  yet 
the  most  favorable  season  for  operations 
in  China  was  lost,  and  it  became  impossi- 
ble to  complete  the  design  of  Lord  Elgin 
by  advancing  to  Pekin — a  circumstance 
which  has  doubtless  powerfully  contribut- 
ed to  the  renewal  of  hostilities  by  the  Chi- 
nese, and  the  subsequent  disastrous  result 
of  Admiral  Hope's  attack  on  the  Peiho 
forts. 

Mr.  Oliphant  has  touched  very  lightly 
on  these  facts ;  and  he  has  not  made  the 
remarks  upon  them  which  they  are  well 
calculated  to  call  forth,  probably  from  a 
laudable  desire  to  bury  in  oblivion  acts  of 
misconduct,  which  must  have  occasioned 
the  deepest  annoyance  to  Lord  Elgin. 
We  think  these  acts  have  not  yet  been 
visited  with  the  reprobation  they  justly 
deserve  in  this  country.  We  are  aware 
that  Admiral  Seymour,  having  been  called 
upon  to  explain  his  conduct,  did  so  in  a 
dispatch  to  the  Admiralty,  in  which  he 
alleges  the  dangers  of  navigating  the  Chi- 
nese seas  in  the  monsoon,  and  similar  ex- 
cuses for  his  procrastination.  Tliis  expla- 
nation was  accepted  by  the  Admiralty; 
but,  having  carefully  weighed  all  these 
circumstances,  we  must  be  permitted  to 
retain  and  to  express  our  opinion  that  the 
unjustifiable  delay  of  Sir  Michael  in  bring- 
ing up  the  gunboats  as  he  had  promised 
to  do,  was  in  the  highest  degree  detri- 
mental to  the  objects  of  the  mission  and 
to  the  public  service,  and  that  it  placed 
our  squadron  in  a  position  of  humiliating 
contrast  with  that  of  our  allies :  we  may 
add  that  the  ulterior  consequences  of  our 
apparent  vacillation  and  weakness  on  that 
occasion,  have  probably  contributed  to 
encourage  the  Chinese  to  fresh  acts  of 
resistance,  which  will  render  necessary 
another  campaign.  We  are  the  more  de- 
sirous to  call  the  attention  of  the  country 
to  this  subject,  because  it  is  not  the  first 
time  that  the  naval  authorities  at  home 
have  shown  what  we  must  consider  a  very 
culpable  disposition  to  screen  the  short- 
comings and  misconduct  of  admirals  em- 
pIoyc(f  on  active  service  abroad ;  and 
more  than  one  such  officer  has  received  a 
ribbon  who  would  in  former  times  have 


been  arraigned  before  a  court-martial. 
We  hear,  with  great  regret,  complaints 
of  the  relaxed  state  of  discipline  m  the 
British  Navy;  but  that  discipline  is  no 
where  so  much  at  &ult  as  when  it  fails  to 
visit  officers  of  the  highest  rank.  To 
them,  especially,  several  of  the  disappoint- 
ments and  reverses  which  the  Navy  has 
of  late  years  sustained  may  be  distinctly 
traced. 

The  principal  concessions  obtained  by 
the  Treatv  of  Hentdn  were,  the  right  to 
send  a  Siunister  Resident  to  Pekin,  and 
permission  for  British  subjects  to  travel 
and  trade  in  all  parts  of  the  empire.  The 
new  ports  of  Teng-chow  in  the  province 
of  Shantung,  and  of  New-chw^ane  in  Man- 
chooria,  were  opened  to  foreign  com- 
merce, as  well  as  the  important  trading 
posts  on  the  Yang-t^-kianff,  afler  the 
rebels  are  expelled  from  its  snores.  The 
onerous  transit  duties  on  merchandise 
were  commuted  for  a  pass  or  certificate  to 
be  purchased  once,  for  all,  by  a  payment 
of  two  and  a  half  ])er  cent  (zd  valorem  / 
and  an  idemnity  of  about  £1,300,000  ster- 
ling was  stipulated  for  losses  at  Canton 
and  the  expenses  of  the  war.  These  re- 
markable and  satisfactory  results,  obtained 
within  a  vear  from  Lord  Elgin's  first  arri- 
val in  China,  and  obtained  under  many 
discouraging  circumstances,  were  due  in 
great  measure  to  the  spirit  and  judgment 
of  the  Ambassador ;  and  although  subse- 
quent events  have  unhappily  shown  that 
our  future  prospects  in  Chma  are  less  clear 
and  brilliant  than  they  appeared  to  be. 
when  this  treaty  was  signed,  it  still  re- 
mains the  basis  of  the  rights  we  may  have 
to  enforce. 

We  can  not,  however,  take  leave  of  this 
part  of  the  subject  without  remarking  that 
there  appears  to  be  something  radically 
erroneous  in  the  attempt  to  place  our  re- 
lations with  the  Chinese  on  toe  footing  of 
our  relations  with  states  which  acknow- 
ledge the  obligations  of  international  law. 
Mr.  John  Stuart  Mill  observes,  in  the 
course  of  some  pages  on  our  foreign  poli- 
cy which  have  recently  proc^edetd  irom 
his  able  pen,  that  to  suppose  the  same 
rules  of  international  morality,  and  the 
same  redprodty  of  international  obUga- 
tion,  which  obtain  between  one  dvOized 
nation  and  another,  will  also  obtaui  be- 
tween dviilzed  nations  and  barbarians,  is 
a  grave  error.  Hie  history  of  our  treaties 
with  the  Chinese  authorities  demonstrates 
that  the  condidons  we' have  attempted  to 
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impose  on  them  by  a  diplomatic  instru- 
ment have  no  biniiing  force  at  all ;  and 
that  they  will  be  evaded  and  broken  the 
moment  it  appears  that  their  stipulations 
can  be  set  at  naught  with  impunity. 
Probably  a  Chinese  statesman  thinks  that 
when  concessions  galling  to  the  national 
pride,  or  adverse  to  the  national  policy, 
have  been  extorted  by  force  of  arms,  and 
as  it  were  under  duresse,  he  is  doing  no 
more  than  his  duty  in  regarding  the  treaty 
as  a  nullity,  when  the  force  that  imposed 
it  is  removed.  Accordingly,  the  more 
extensive  the  concessions  are  which  we 
think  we  have  obtained,  the  more  certain 
is  it  that  they  will  be  violated,  and  the 
less  practical  benefit  shall  we  derive  from 
them  :  thus  the  opening  of  Canton  prom- 
ised in  1843  was  never  obtained  till  the 
place  had  been  reduced  and  occupied  by 
force ;  and  the  stipulation  for  sending  a 
Resident  Minister  to  Pekin  will  be  either 
resisted  or  rendered  nugatory,  unless  he 
be  accompanied  by  an  army.  As  for  the 
engagements  of  Mandarins  with  blue  but- 
tons, or  even  the  strokes  of  the  Vermilion 
Pencil,  they  are  absolutely  without  bind- 
ing force,  and  the  formalities  of  diplomacy 
become  ludicrous  if  they  fail  to  constitute 
a  substantial  engagement.  We  find  our- 
selves, therefore,  in  a  vicious  circle ;  for 
when  one  expedition  has  exacted  and  ob- 
tained certain  concessions,  another  and 
more  powerful  expedition  is  required  to 
enforce  them  ;  and  our  diplomacy  stands 
for  nothing  when  we  have  not  a  fleet  on 
the  spot  to  back  it.  The  conclusion  we 
draw  from  these  facts  is,  that  far  from 
seeking  to  blind  the  Chinese  government 
to  greater  concessions,  and  consequently 
to  interfere  still  more  directly  in  their  in- 
ternal affairs,  the  wiser  course  both  for 
them  and  for  us,  in  the  interests  of  peace 
and  commerce,  would  be  to  confine  our- 
selves strictly  to  that  superficial  contact  on 
certain  points  of  the  coast,  which  the  tra- 
ding propensities  of  both  nations  wiU  keep 
up  under  any  circumstances.  Lord  Elgin 
himself  is  known  to  have  arrived  at  the 
conclusion  that  the  principal  value  of  the 
right  of  sending  a  British  Minister  to 
Pekin  is  the  dread  which  the  bare  possi- 
bility of  the  execution  of  such  a  threat 
inspires  in  the  breast  of  every  thorough- 
bred Mandarin;  and  recent  experience 
has  proved  that  the  presence  of  a  perma- 
nent European  corps  diplomatique  in 
Pekin  would  be  a  constant  source  of  irri- 
tation and  outrage ;  indeed,  £ir  from  be- 


ing a  pledge  of  peace,  it  would  probablr 
give  rise  to  incessant  disputes  and  hostili- 
ties. Although,  therefore,  it  is  probably 
necessary  to  avenge  the  recent  defeat  of 
the  squadron  at  the  mouth  of  the  Peiho, 
we  trust  that  we  shall  not  find  ourselves 
hereafter  fettered  by  additional  liabilities 
under  the  name  of  privileges  and  rights. 
Notwithstanding  the  events  which  have 
occurred,  we  are  by  no  means  disposed  to 
rely  on  force  as  the  best,  or  the  sole,  mode 
of  placing  our  relations  w4th  China  on  a 
more  satisfactory  footing.  On  the  con- 
trary, the  destruction  of  semi-barbarous 
forts,  and  the  discomfiture  of  Mantchoa 
soldiers — nay,  even  the  military  occupa- 
tion of  great  cities  by  a  handful  of  troops, 
can  have  but  a  transient  cfiect.  The  Clii- 
nese  are  a  crafly  and  sagacious  people,  on 
whom  a  more  lasting  impression  may  be 
made  by  their  interests  than  by  their 
fears ;  and  we  believe  that  the  opinion 
we  express  is  precisely  that  to  which 
Lord  Elgin's  own  experience  and  good 
sense  have  led  him,  in  deprecating  any  « 
hasty  and  violent  attempt  to  destroy  what 
it  would  be  impossible  for  ns  to  restore, 
and  scarcely  less  difficult  for  us  to  replace. 

The  spirits  of  Lord  Elgin  and  his  com- 
panions, both  civil  and  naval,  appear  to 
have  risen  when  a  happy  combination  of 
circumstances,  of  which  the  Ambassador 
promptly  availed  himself,  enabled  the  mis- 
sion to  pass  from  the  wearisome  and  op- 
pressive scene  of  their  labors  in  China  to 
the  unexplored  island-empire  of  Japan. 
Accordingly  Mr.  Oliphant's  work  rises 
rapidly  in  vivacity  and  in  interest:  bis 
second  volume  is  in  every  respect  more 
entertaining  and  more  curious  than  the 
first.  He  finds  himself  on  new,  and  one 
may  almost  say  enchanted,  ground — so 
unforseen  are  the  incidents,  so  beantifol 
the  scenery,  so  bewitching  the  reception 
which  awaited  the  mission  in  Japan. 
There  at  least  war  had  not  preceded  the 
messengers  of  peace,  and  the  eng^agements 
contracted  by  the  Japanese  rulers  were 
not  accompanied  by  humiliation  or  ex- 
torted by  fear.  A  long  series  of  quarrels 
and  mutual  injuries  had  not  t^ted  either 
side  with  animosity  or  distrust;  and  in 
treating  with  the  Japanese,  the  British 
Ambassador  was  forcibly  struck  by  thdr 
immeasurable  superiority  to  the  Uhlnese 
in  all  that  constitutes  the  government  of 
a  great  nation  and  the  dignity  of  the  hn« 
man  character.    The  ministers  of  Ji^pan, 
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acting  nnder  the  most  Bingnliir  poUtical  | 
constitution  that  exists  in  toe  world,  and  i 
in  the  name  of  an  emperor  who  realisM  I 
one  of  the  &ncifal  conceptions  of  the  ' 
Abbfc  Sieves,  showed  themselves  to  be 
men  of  a  high  sense  of  personal  dignity ; 
they  resorted  to  none  of  those  pnenle 
equivocations  and  artifices  which  are  com- 
mon to  moat  of  the  Asiatics,  and  preemi- 
nent among  the  Chinese ;  their  adminis- 
tration is  singulariy  free  from  corrnption ; 
their  great  mgenuity  and  acuteneas  are 
not  applied,  as  in  China,  to  sarrotrnd 
themselves  with  an  imaginary  halo  of  un- 
approachable superiority,  but  on  the  con- 
trary, to  penetrate  with  singular  rapidity 
the  mtcntions  and  habits  of  the  foreigners 
with  whom  they  were  thus  suddenly  | 
brought  into  contact;  and  the  efieot  on 
Lord  Elgin's  Embassy  was  that  during 
the  whole  period  of  his  visit,  every  inci- 
dent that  occurred  tended  to  highten  the 
wonder  and  interest  and  respect  which  the  ! 
conduct  of  the  Japanese  was  calculated  to 
inspire  in  our  countrymen. 

China  was  long  ago  selected  by  M.  de 
Tocqueville  as  the  most  striking  example 
of  the  degradation  a  nation  would  proba- 
bly arrive  at,  in  which  an  entire  equality 
of  conditions  prevails,  and  the  alisolute 
power  of  the  Bovereign  predominates  over 
s  purely  democratic  state  of  society.  Ja- 
pan is,  on  the  contrary,  as  fiir  as  we  can 
judge  from  the  slight  knowledge  already 
acquired  there,  an  aristocratic  State,  not 
without  some  admixture  of  popular  muni- 
cipal institutions.  Its  herwUtarr  nobles  ^ 
are  its  real  governors,  for  the  authority  of  I 
the  spintua!  and  temporal  emperors  is 
purely  formal.  Accordingly  the  policy  of 
the  country  is  not  determined  by  the  ca- 
price or  ignorance  of  a  court,  but  by  the 
wilt  of  a  body  of  men,  whose  interests, 
convictions,  and  passions  act  upon  and  con- 
trol each  other.  The  entire  action  of  the 
administrative  power  is  not  that  of  pure 
despotism,  but  of  mntual  checks ;  and  the 
demeanor  of  the  Japanese  statesmen  la 
not  that  of  the  mere  slaves  of  a  barbarons 
absolutism,  but  that  of  the  members  of  a 
national  government.  It  is  long  since  any 
spectacle  has  boon  disclosed  to  the  ob- 
server of  politics  and  of  manners  so  novel 
and  BO  interesting  as  that  which  Mr.  OU- 
phant  affords  ns  of  the  internal  condition 
of  Japan ;  and  we  can  not  lay  down  hia 
second  volume  without  in  some  degree 
efaaring  in  the  enthusiasm  and  astonish- 
ment uie  aspect  of  the  Japanese  Empire 


appears   to    have    extnted   in   his    own 

Let  ns  accompany  the  mission,  in  the 
Brst  instance,  as  the  Furiotu  steamed 
ap  the  hay  of  Nagasaki,  and  caught  its 
first  view  of  Japan, 

"  The  distance  from  Sbanglui  to  Nsgasald  is 
not  above  fbur  hundred  and  fifty  miles ;  bat  if 
ocMDS  rolled  between  the  two  empires,  Japan 
could  not  be  more  thoroughlv  isolated  than  It 
ts  from  the  rest  of  Hie  world.  We  steamed 
smoothly  and  rapidly  orer  this  narrow  strip  of 
sea,  so  rarely  tnTcraed  by  craft  of  any  sort 
There  was  not  a  spedc  <a  foam  to  ruffle  its 
glassy  Bor&ce^  scarce  a  fleece  of  cloud  to  dieck- 
er  the  deep  blue  orerhnd :  wdl  might  we  Im- 
agine omadTM  gliding  across  these  sectary  wa- 
ters to  some  dreamland,  aecorelj  set  in  a  quiet 
comer  of  another  world,  ftr  anay  from  the 
storms  and  troubles  of  this  one.  Cbi  the  »Het- 
noon  of  the  second  of  Aogust  we  flist  saw  symp- 
toms of  land,  and  passed  close  to  some  high 
pointed  rocks  of  picturesque  form,  in  places  oor- 
ered  with  Terdnre,  but  not  aflbrdinK  standine 
ground  f<v  an  inhabitant  These  oold  liDd- 
maiks  are  oat  rf  sigbt  of  the  Japanese  coast, 
and  are  eaUed  the  Asses'  Ears.  Eariy  on  the 
Allowing  morning  the  hiriilands  of  Japan  were 
in  si^tl  the  nearest  land  bdng  the  islands  erf 
Iwodma.  As  we  approached  i^  the  first  object 
visible  was  an  etidence  of  dvitiiation  unknown 
among  the  Chinese;  on  its  highest  sommit  a 
flagstaff  at  once  telemphed  our  appearance  to 
the  miunland.    We  did  not  then  biow  Qiat  am- 


intdligence  of  our  approach  was  even  then  rev- 
erber^ing  almost  frmn  (Hie  end  of  the  eii4>ireto 
the  other;  and  his  majee^the  Tycoon  at  Tedo, 
fix  or  seven  hundred  miles  awayy  was  infiirmea 
Oiat  we  had  entered  the  Bay<rfNKas«kI  by  the 
time  that  we  had  dropped  oar  anchor  tn  it 

"The  Ugh  green  islands  of  Iworima  conceal 
flrom  view  the  entnooe  to  the  bay  ontil  vou 
round  their  westammosl  point :  even  taen 
other  islands  and  pn^ectinK  promontories  make 
it  aonwwhat  nnowtam.  Tne  overfaanging  pro- 
nxntory  above  us  is  crowned  by  a  batt«y  of 
guns,  ivnnd  wtiidi  a  few  soldiaB  are  grouped, 
ganng  cnriously;  beyond  it  more  batteries  ap- 
pear on  sundry  other  pnjeotioos  of  fiie  ihore, 
whidi  Is  here  and  there  indented  with  bays, 
from  which  deep-wooded  vall^a  ran  np  into 
the  island.  Tb^  seem  thidtlj  populatM,  tar 
the  oottagea,  with  thcjr  hlg^  thafetied  rooft, 
dustv  np  the  hnindde,  and  peep  out  from  under 
the  dark  fcUage.  In  plaeea  the  islands  are  pre- 
cipitons,and  masses  of  lowering  rod  deny  even 
to  the  hardiest  shrahs  hdtdbig  gromtiL 


■  For  a  BooolDot  bnt  aidmated  aeMont  of  vbat 
va*  knowii  of  Japanew  govenunent  and  iastita- 
ttonaprevtoiutoEord  BIgia*tvlilt,  wemay  r«br 
onr  reader*  t»  ow  own  pana  (JU  Jinrfn*,  voL 
uri.  p.  U8.)  And  wa  r^folM  to  find  that  the 
pragnoattoatloni  ezju  ~  '•-•'- 
been  n  ajuaitilj  fti ' 


la  that  artiele  have 
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"In  charming  contrast  with  these  sterner 
features  are  grassy  slopes  and  rice-fields  rising 
in  terraces  on  the  green  hill-sides,  and  shady 
groves  with  blue  smoke  curling  above  them, 
denoting  the  existence  of  snug  hamlets.  Se- 
curely moored  in  secluded  creeks,  or  hauled  up 
on  little  patches  of  sandy  beach,  are  quaint- 
shaped  native  craft ;  others  are  glancing  about 
these  calm  inland  waters,  ferrying  across  from 
islands  to  the  main  passengers  and  cargo,  or 
lying  motionless  as  though  asleep  on  the  water, 
their  sails  *  folded  like  thoughts  in  a  dream,' 
while  the  occupants  are  fishing.  These  sails 
are  composed  eitlier  of  strips  of  matting  or  of 
cloth.  These  are  generally  black  and  white 
alternately,  each  strip  not  being  above  two  feet 
wide,  and  hoisted  perpendicularly.  Some  of 
these  passenger-boats  passed  close  to  us  for  the 
purpose  of  a  closer  inspection.  Those  within 
manifested  no  fear,  but  a  good  deal  of  interest 
and  curiosity;  numerous  flags  fluttered  from 
small  flag-stafls  in  the  stern,  each  device  having 
its  appropriate  signification,  unknown  to  us. 
The  colors  were  generally  black  and  w^hite,  and 
the  form  square  or  angular.  A  black  circle  on 
a  white  ground,  or  black  and  white  triangles, 
were  the  commonest ;  but  often  they  were  com- 
plicated, and  presented  to  the  uninitiated  the 
appearance  of  an  elaborate  collection  of  the  em- 
blems of  freemasonry. 

"Steaming  gently  on,  we  presently  open  the 
mouth  of  the  long  narrow  harbor,  with  the 
conical  wooded  island  of  Pappenberg  guarding 
its  entrance ;  beyond  which,  formerly,  foreign 
ships  were  not  allowed  to  penetrate,  and  which 
must  ever  hold  an  unenviable  notoriety  in  the 
historical  annals  of  Japan,  as  the  Tarpeian  rock, 
down  the  precipitous  sides  of  which  hundreds 
of  Christians,  during  the  fierce  persecution 
which  had  for  its  object  the  utter  extermination 
of  all  who  professed  the  creed,  were  hurled  into 
the  deep-blue  waters  which  eddy  round  it  The 
moral  of  the  sad  story  is  written  on  the  face  of 
the  steep  hills  which  inclose  the  bay ;  tiers  of 
cannon  rise  one  above  another ;  battery  succeeds 
battery,  as  point  after  point  is  revealed  to  view. 
These  guns  arc  pointed  not  so  much  against  the 
stranger  as  against  the  Christian,  who,  while  he 
is  dreaded,  is  no  less  despised,  and  the  principal 
result  of  whose  intercourse  with  the  Japanese 
has  been  to  furnish  them  with  weapons  by 
which  they  can  the  more  eflectually  resist  his 
encroachments.  Notwithstanding  Uiis,  Japan  is 
once  again  open  to  the  Christian ;  it  will  remain 
to  be  proved  how  far  the  estimate  which  former 
experience  led  the  authorities  of  that  empire  to 
form  of  his  practice  and  his  profession,  will  be 
justified  in  the  course  of  bis  renewed  inter- 
course with  its  inhabitants. '*  —  Oliphant,  vol. 
ii.  p.  1. 

The  contrast  which  we  have  already  in- 
dicated between  the  character  and  de- 
meanor of  the  Chinese  and  Japanese 
statesman  occurs  in  almost  every  form 
that  can  strike  the  eye  of  a  foreign  ob- 


server. Indeed,  oddly  enough,  the  popu- 
lace of  Yedo  seeing  in  our  own  country- 
men something  ])eculiarly  unlike  them- 
selves, but  never  having  heard  that  there 
existed  any  other  foreigners  beside  the 
natives  of  the  Celestial  Empire,  took  the 
members  of  our  mission  for  Chinese,  and 
pursued  them  with  the  cry :  "  Chinaman, 
Chinaman,  what  have  you  got  to  sell?** 
The  compliment  was  undeserved,  and,  to 
those  to  whom  it  was  addressed,  most 
unwelcome.  Tlie  traveler  who  lands  ia 
a  Chinese  town  finds  himself  in  a  dense 
congeries  of  wooden  houses,  built  without 
order  and  often  extremely  neglected ;  the 
filthy  habits  of  the  people  offend  him 
at  every  turn ;  beggars  and  homeless 
wretches  in  every  form  of  disease  and 
misery  infect  the  public  ways,  and  may 
even  be  seen  dying  by  the  roadside ;  the 
sense  of  smell  is  outraged  by  the  most 
detestable  odors,  while  the  whole  aspect 
of  things  is  that  of  a  swinish  confusion,  in 
which,  with  great  pretensions  to  arbitrary 
authority,  the  legal  and  methodical  pro- 
tection of  the  public  interests  and  con- 
veniences is  scarcely  known.  Enter  the 
city  of  Yedo,  or  even  an  outlying  seaport 
like  Nagasaki — a  town  of  sixty  thousand 
iniiabitants — and  every  thing  bears  marks 
of  a  peculiar  but  most  elaborate  form  of 
civilization.  On  reaching  the  landing- 
place,  a  wide  spacious  street,  about  a  mue 
in  length,  flanked  by  neat  houses  of  two 
stories,  opened  before  our  travelers.  A 
paved  way  ran  down  the  center  of  the 
street,  on  each  side  of  which  it  was  care- 
fully graveled  to  the  gutter.  The  foot- 
ways were  animated  by  numerous  pas- 
sengers, but  no  wheeled  carriages  or 
beasts  of  burden  were  to  be  seen.  Be- 
yond the  street,  this  vista  terminated  in 
the  foliage  of  the  adjacent  temples  and 
tea-houses,  or  the  white-washed  walls  of 
some  fire-proof  storehouse.  Every  thing 
indicates  careful  control  and  ingenious 
forethought.  Scarcely  a  beggar  was  to 
be  seen,  except  here  and  there  a  religious 
mendicant ;  and  not  a  drunkard  was  ever 
met  with. 

With  regard  to  personal  cleanliness, 
the  Japanese  are  the  most  active  bathers 
and  washers  in  the  world.  The  "  tub,** 
which  may  elsewhere  bo  regarded  as  one 
of  the  peculiar  institutions  of  Great  Bri- 
tain, flourishes  in  all  the  light  of  publioit j 
in  Japan : 


"Light  wooden  screens,  neatly  papered, 
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running  on  slides,  are  for  the  most  part  pushed 
b:\ck  in  the  daytime,  and  the  passer  looks 
til  rough  the  house,  to  where  the  waving  shrubs 
of  Ji  cool-looking  back-garden  invite  him  to  ex- 
tend his  investigations.  Between  the  observer 
and  this  retreat  there  are  probably  one  or  two 
rooms,  raised  about  two  feet  from  the  ground ; 
and  upon  the  scrupulously  clean  and  well- 
wadded  nmtting,  which  is  stretched  upon  the 
wooden  floor,  semi-nude  men  and  women  lull 
and  lounge,  and  their  altogether  nude  progeny 
crawl  and  feast  themselves  luxuriously  at  ever- 
present  fountains.  The  women  seldom  wear 
anything  above  their  waists,  the  men  only  a 
scanty  loin-cloth.  In  the  midday,  during  the 
summer,  a  general  air  of  languor  pervades  the 
community :  about  sunset  the  world  begins  to 
wash,  and  the  Japanese  youth,  like  copper- 
colored  Cupids,  riot  tumultuously."  —  Vol.  ii. 
p.  19. 

So  exact  is  the  control  exercised  by 
Japanese  authority  over  the  whole  people, 
that  every  street  has  its  magistrate,  who 
is  expected  to  settle  all  disputes,  to  know 
the  most  minute  details  of  the  private  and 
])ublic  alfairs  of  every  creature  within  his 
jurisdiction,  as  reported  to  him  by  spies, 
and  to  keep  an  accurate  record  of  births, 
deaths,  and  marriages.  He  is  responsible 
for  the  good  conduct  of  the  street  gener- 
ally, and  is  elected  by  the  popular  voice 
of  the  inhabitants  of  the  street;  he  is  as- 
sisted in  his  duties  by  small  companies  of 
the  principal  male-householders,  who  also 
patrol  at  night. 

Even  the  dogs  of  Japan  live  and  flourish 
under  the  protection  of  the  law : 

"  The  streets  of  Yedo  are  infested  with  dogs 
^-not  the  wretched  mangy  curs  of  Constanti- 
nopcl  or  the  pariahs  of  India,  but  sleek,  well-fed, 
audacious  animals,  who  own  no  masters,  but 
who  seem  to  thrive  on  the  community,  and  bid 
it  defiance.  They  trot  proudly  about,  with  ears 
and  tiiil  erect,  and  ai*e  most  formidable  to  meet 
in  a  by-lane.  These  animals  are  held  in  as  high 
veneration  and  respect  as  they  were  in  former 
times  in  Egypt ;  the  most  ancient  traditions 
attach  to  them,  and  it  is  a  capital  crime  to  put 
one  to  death.  There  are  even  guardians  ap- 
pointed for  their  protection,  and  hospitals  to 
which  they  are  carried  in  case  of  illness.  Cer- 
Uiinly  a  long  experience  has  taught  them  to 
prolit  by  the  immunity  from  persecution  which 
they  enjoy.  It  is  only  due  to  them  to  say  that, 
as  a  race,' they  are  the  handsomest  street-dogs  I 
ever  saw.  The  only  large  animabs  in  Japan  are 
horses,  oxen  and  cows,  and  buffaloes;  but 
milk,  butter,  and  cheese  are  unknown  as  articles 
of  consumption.  There  are  no  asses  or  mules, 
and  scarcely  any  pigs.  The  largest  wild 
animals  are  deer,  of  which,  however,  there  are 
very  few." — VoL  11  p.  141. 


To  this  concluding  sentence  it  should 
be  added  that  sheep,  as  well  as  pigs,  are 
unknown,  and  that  the  British  residents 
in  Japan  must  prepare  to  forego  the  use 
of  mutton  —  a  piivation  which  seems  to 
have  been  already  very  severely  felt  by 
the  American  consul  at  Simoda.  It  is, 
however,  a  most  extraordinary  fact,  that 
in  these  Islands,  where  the  population  is 
dense,  and  no  supplies  are  drawn  from 
foreign  countries,  the  domestic  quadru- 
peds chiefly  used  for  the  production  of 
animal  food  and  of  manure  are  almost 
entirely  wanting,  and  that  even  the  use 
of  preparations  of  milk  is  unknown.  We 
w^ish  Mr.  Oliphant  had  been  able  to  fur- 
nish us  with  a  scheme  of  the  rotation  of 
crops  on  a  Japanese  farm.  It  would 
seem  as  if  farmmg  were  reduced  in  such 
a  country  to  rearing  poultry  and  market 
gardening. 

The  same  nicety  which  thus  provides 
for  the  street  police,  may  be  traced  in  a 
thousand  diflerent    shapes    in    the    arts 
and  manufactures,  the  manners  and  cus- 
toms, the  laws  and  government  of  Japan. 
Although  it  turned  out  that  the  manufac- 
tured products  of  Japan,  which  have  been 
obtained  by  the  Dutch  at  Desima  and 
Nagasaki,  are  extremely  inferior  to  the 
articles  exposed  for  sale  in  the  bazaars  of 
the  capital,  yet  the  display  at  Nagasaki 
at  once  astonished  our  countrymen.     In 
bronzes,  the  Japanese  far  excel  the  Chi- 
nese, the  design  and  workmanship  being 
infinitely  superior.     Excellent  telescopes, 
clocks,  magnifying  glasses,  and  glass-ware, 
all  of  native  manullicture,  were  to  be  met 
with ;  and  the  Japanese  have  shown  ex- 
treme aptitude  in  applying  all  they  have 
learnt  of  European  arts  from  the  Dutch 
factory.     Their  country  abounds  in  me- 
tallic wealth,  and  they  have  great  skill  in 
the  manufacture  of  cutting  blades  of  steel, 
whether  for  arms  or  for  tools  ;  a  circum- 
stance which  alone  gives  them  an  immense 
superiority  over  the  clumsy  implements 
of  China  and  Hindostan.    The  most  re- 
markable proof  of  this  mechanical  skill  is 
that,  on  arriving  at  Yedo,  the  mission 
found  there  a  very  neat  steamer  built  by 
Jananese  artificers  under  the  direction  of 
a  Dutch  engineer.    Prince  Satsuma,  one 
of  the  principal  nobles  of  Southern  Japan, 
has  an  electric  telegraph  at  work  from 
bis  capital  city  to  his  palace ;  and  he  em* 
ploys  eight  hundred  native  workmen  in 
glass    factories    and    cannon    foondries. 
I  And  Mr.  Oliphant  found  that — 
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**  Under  Captain  Eatendyke^s  direction,  the 
Japanese  were  at  that  time  canring  out  some 
extensive  public  works  in  the  harbor.  These 
principally  consisted  of  a  machine-shop  and 
foundry,  with  all  the  appurtenances  necessary 
for  the  building  and  reps  iring  of  steamers,  whidfi 
the  Emperor  had  recently  determined  on  estab- 
lishing at  Nagasaki  For  the  last  six  months 
prior  to  our  arrival,  the  Dutch  engineers  had 
been  engaged  collecting  machinery;  a  large 
quantity  had  already  arrived. 

"  The  spot  selected  for  the  erection  of  the 
various  buildings  is  in  a  beautiful  valley,  sloping 
down  to,  and  terminating  at,  the  left  bank  of 
the  harbor,  entering  from  seaward  opposite 
Nagasaki  We  observed  a  boat-load  of  Dutch 
artificers  and  engineers  cross  to  it  daily,  but  had 
not  time  to  inspect  their  progress  ourselves.  It 
was  calculated  that  two  years  would  elapse  be- 
fore the  works  could  come  into  operation.  A 
pier,  several  hundred  feet  in  length,  and  extend- 
ing out  sufficiently  far  to  insure  twenty  feet  at 
low  water,  was  being  built  immediately  in  front, 
and  as  a  part  of  the  establishment  In  the  con- 
struction of  this  pier,  the  Japanese  workmen, 
under  Dutch  direction,  were  making  constant 
use  of  a  diving-bell  and  Nasmith^s  hammer. 

**  Japanese  are  allowed  to  enter  these  works 
as  apprentices,  in  order  to  perfect  themselves  in 
engineering  and  mechanics,  and  so  strong  arc 
their  acqui^Jitive  propensities,  where  knowledge 
is  concerned,  that  several  princes  have  sought 
and  obtained  permission  from  the  Emperor  to 
place  themselves  under  instruction,  and  are  to 
be  seen  daily  at  the  works,  busily  engaged  at 
the  lathe,  the  vice,  or  the  forge,  as  the  case  may 
require,  while  others  may  be  found  in  the  draft- 
ing-room, preparing  the  necessary  drawings  for 
the  various  departments.  Besides  this,  there 
has  been  for  some  years  a  naval  school  By 
accounts  we  have  received  from  Nagasaki,  dated 
April  last,  we  learn  that  an  imperial  decree  has 
been  received  fh>m  Yedo,  directing  that  the  naval 
school  be  removed  from  Nagasaki  to  the  capital, 
the  Government  believing  that  their  officers 
have  attained  such  proficiency  in  navigation  as 
to  enable  them  to  dispense  with  further  instruc- 
tion in  that  department  This  conclusion  ap- 
pears to  have  been  arrived  at  from  their  screw 
steamer  Yedo  having  lately  made  a  successful 
passage  from  Nagasaki  to  Yedo  in  nine  days, 
unaccompanied  by  any  foreigner.  The  school 
of  engineers,  however,  above  alluded  to,  is  still 
to  be  continued,  as  well  as  one  of  medicine  and 
surgery,  which  has  been  for  some  time  in  exist- 
ence, and  very  well  attended.'' — ^Vol.  ii.  p.  66. 

In  immediate  connection  with  this  part 
of  the  subject,  the  following  passage  is  ex- 
tremely worthy  of  attention : 

"  Although  we  took  leave  to  doubt  the  exist- 
ence of  professors  of  European  languages  at 
Yedo,  there  is  no  question  about  the  advanced 
state  of  education,  and  its  wide  diffusion 
throughout  the  empire.  Dutch  is  certainly 
taught  at  Yedo  as  well  as  at  Nagasaki;  and 


pupils  who  have  studied  the  latest  mechanical 
and  scientific  inventions  at  the  latter  place  under 
the  Dutch,  come  to  the  capital  as  teachers. 
Thus  they  are  competent  to  manage  their  own 
steam-engines,  and  to  navigate  their  own  ships, 
working  their  course  by  observation.  They  are 
extremely  sensitive  at  being  supposed  incapable 
of  acquiring  any  branch  of  knowledge  which  is 
poss^sed  by  others,  and  have  a  very  high  esti- 
mate of  their  powers  in  this  respect  This  was 
amusingly  illustrated  in  a  discussion  which  took 
place  as  to  the  language  which  should  hereafter 
be  the  medium  of  official  correspondence.  *  Oh  !* 
said  one  of  the  commissioners,  *•  you  had  better 
make  English  the  official  language ;  there  is  do 
telling  how  long  it  will  be  before  you  wOl  be 
able  to  write  a  dispatch  in  Japanese ;  but  give 
us  five  years,  and  we  shall  be  quite  competent 
to  correspond  with  you  in  English.'  This  afTordi 
a  striking  contrast  to  our  experience  at  ^entsin, 
where  we  found  such  difficulty  in  inducine  the 
Chinese  to  accept  the  English  as  the  officiju  lan- 
guage, even  as  a  prospective  arrangement — one, 
indeed,  which  I  have  little  hope  of  ever  se^g 
carried  out ;  for  even  if  a  Chinaman  conld  be 
induced  to  study  a  foreign  language,  he  is  so 
utterly  destitute  by  nature  of  the  fiunilty  of  ac- 
quiring any  tongue  but  his  own,  that  a  lifetime 
would  be  spent  in  the  vain  attempt  During 
the  whole  period  of  my  stay  in  C^iinSi  I  did  not 
meet  a  single  native  who  could  speak,  read,  and 
write  English  correctly. 

**In  Japan,  on  the  other  hand,  there  is  a  rage 
for  the  acquisition  of  every  description  of  know- 
ledge. A  Chinaman  thinks  that  any  study  but 
that  of  the  Confucian  books  is  degrading,  and 
treats  every  modem  invention  with  an  air  of 
calm  contempt  A  Japanese,  on  the  other  hand, 
is  full  of  zeal  and  curiosity.  He  examines  and 
asks  questions  about  every  thing  within  his 
reach,  carefully  noting  the  answers." — YoL  iL 
pp.  177-8. 

In  spite  of  this  eagerness  for  informa 
tion,  and  this  readiness  to  dispose  of  their 
manufactured  produce,  indications  were 
not  wanting,  even  here,  of  the  vigilaiit 
control  of  a  jealous  government,  llins, 
although  book-stalls  were  numeroos,  it 
became  evident  that  no  books  were  to  be 
sold  to  the  foreigner :  a  scramble  instantly 
took  place,  and  they  disappeared.  So 
again,  no  person  whatever  was  allowed  to 
receive  any  foreign  coin.  The  money  of 
the  different  members  of  the  mission  was 
solemnly  exchanged  by  the  government 
changers,  for  the  currency  of  nie  conntTy, 
and  we  have  seen  a  Japanese  ^'itzibns^  as 
well  struck  as  a  franc  piece,  except  that  it 
happens  to  be  square.  But  not  a  aoa 
would  the  people  receive,  even  in  charity, 
that  was  not  stamped  with  their  own 
standard  of  value,  lliey  preferred  to  do 
the  stranger's  bidding  wiUiont  payment 
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80  great  was  their  dread  of  being  detected 
in  thd  crime  of  handling  foreign  money. 

These  are  two  trifling  examples  of  the 
principle  which  seems  to  pervade  Japanese 
society,  namely,  that  of  universal  espimi- 
age,  and  mutual  control.  Every  man 
lives  in  fear  of  being  reported  by  his 
neighbor.  Every  office  is  filled  by  two 
individuals,  that  one  may  preserve  the 
other  from  backsliding.  Even  the  letter- 
carriers  (for  there  are  letter-carriers  if  not 
a  penny  post  in  Yedo)  run  in  couples. 
No  one  is  so  great  or  so  insignificant  as 
not  to  have  his  own  double  watching  him 
and  watched  by  himself.  Even  the  Em- 
eror  is  said  to  be  as  narrowly  watched 
y  spies  as  any  of  bis  subjects.  In  fact, 
the  more  we  investigate  the  extraordinary 
system  imder  which  Japan  is  governed, 
the  more  evident  does  it  become,  that  the 
great  principle  upon  which  the  whole 
labi-ic  rests,  is  the  absolute  extinction  of 
individual  freedom :  to  arrive  at  this  result, 
resort  is  had  to  a  complicated  machinery, 
so  nicely  balanced,  that,  as  every  body 
watches  every  body,  so  no  individual  can 
escape  paying  the  penalty  to  society  of 
any  injury  he  may  attempt  to  inflict  upon 
it.  When  the  Saimios  or  titular  princes, 
who  are  the  next  in  degree  to  the  Daimios 
or  hereditary  princes,  (of  the  rank,  as  we 
might  say,  of  privy  councilors  below  the 
peerage,)  came  off  to  meet  Lord  Elgin, 

"  They  were  plainly  dressed,  and  accompanied 
by  the  usual  retinue,  the  use  of  which  we  now 
began  to  perceive.  Most  of  them  were  engaged 
during  the  whole  period  of  the  interview  with 
Lord  Elgin  in  reporting  in  note-books  precisely 
every  word  that  passed.  I  even  caught  one 
fellow,  as  I  glanced  over  his  shoulder,  making  a 
sketch  of  his  Excellency.     • 

"When  no  conversation  was  actually  taking 
place,  they  noted  down  observations  of  surround- 
ing objects.  Most  inquisitive  were  they  in  their 
inquiries  about  every  thing,  and  ready  in  book- 
ing the  answer.  The  people  who  had  no  note- 
books were  spies,  whose  business  it  was  to  see 
whether  those  who  had,  did  their  duty  properly ; 
also  to  keep  an  eye  on  the  princes,  and  report 
any  indiscretion  of  which  they  might  be  guilty. 
So  when  every  body  was  watching  every  body 
else,  it  was  only  natural  that  the  Japanese 
should  wonder  who  was  watching  us.  They 
golved  4bis  difficulty  in  an  amusing  way.  Find- 
ing that  there  was  only  one  British  mmister  on 
board,  but  observing  also  that  his  letter  had 
been  signed  Elgin  and  Kincardine,  they  gave  us 
to  understand,  in  the  least  offensive  way  possi- 
ble, that  Kincardine,  who  was  no  where  visible, 
they  supposed  to  be  engaged  in  keeping  his  eye 
on  Elgin.    It  was  some  time  before  we  made 


them  understand  how  two  titles  could  be  vested 
in  one  and  the  same  person." — ^YoL  iL  p.  98. 

There  are  now  in  Japan  three  hundred 
and  sixty  feudal  princes  of  greater  or  less 
importance,  each  of  whom  is  compelled  to 
have  a  residence  in  Yedo,  to  live  in  the 
capital  six  months  of  the  year,  and  during 
the  remaining  six  months  to  retire  to  his 
principality,  leaving  his  wife  and  family 
at  Yedo,  as  hostages  for  his  good  behavior. 
But  their  territorial  rights  in  their  own 
possessions  are  by  no  means  absolute,  as 
most  of  them  are  compelled  to  submit  to 
the  supei^vision  of  two  government  secre- 
taries, who  take  it  in  turn  to  administer 
their  affairs.  There  are  besides  three 
hundred  smaller  territorial  divisions,  so 
that  the  empire  consists  of  upwards  of  six 
hundred  fiefs.  Political  power  seems 
chiefly  vested  in  the  hands  of  this  oligar- 
chy, and  thev  control  the  Council  of  State, 
consisting  oi  five  members  of  the  highest 
grade  of  the  aristocracy,  who  are  chosen 
by  the  Tycoon  hinself,  and  a  minor  coun- 
cil consisting  of  eight  of  the  titular  princes. 
All  these  are  under  the  strict  surveillance 
of  private  spies,  who  report  to  their  own 
masters ;  and  from  the  evident  difficulty 
the  Conmiissioners  found  in  conceding 
certain  points  to  which  the  kamis  or  princes 
were  avowedly  hostile,  the  Government 
probably  stand  in  awe  of  that  influential 
body.  This  Venetian  constitution,  as  it 
may  fairly  be  termed,  naturally  inspires 
the  Japanese,  and  especially  the  members 
of  the  governing  class,  with  a  prodigious 
respect  for  rank ;  and  one  of  the  causes 
of  Lord  Elgin's  success  among  them,  was 
that  they  acknowledged  in  him  a  rank 
equal  to  their  own.  When  Her  Majesty's 
Commission  was  read  upon  the  exchange 
of  powers,  and  translated  by  the  inter- 
preter into  the  language  of  the  country, 
upon  hearing  the  words  "  trusty  and  well- 
beloved  cousin,"  addressed  by  the  Crown 
to  Lord  Elgin,  the  Japanese  inunediately 
rose  with  great  courtesy,  to  mark  their 
respect  for  Queen  Victoria  and  her  envoy, 
and  then  inquired  whether  he  was  indeed 
a  cousin  of  the  Queen  of  England,  and 
what  was  his  actusd  rank  ?  To  this  Lord 
Elgin  replied  that  the  words  were  those 
customanlv  applied  in  instruments  of  state 
to  a  British  carl,  and  that  a  British  earl 
might  in  fact,  according  to  the  Japanese 
notions  of  rank,  be  termed  an  hereditary 
prince.  No  man  on  this  side  of  the  bor- 
der will  dispute  the  cldm  of  the  Bruce  to 
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be  styled  a  Scottisli  Dainiios ;  but  it)»  is  a 
singular  incident  in  the  fortunes  of  that 
ilhistrions  house,  that  one  of  its  chiefs 
should  have  obtained  immediate  recogni- 
tion of  his  rank  from  the  peers  of  Japan, 
and  that  it  should  have  contributed,  as  it 
undoubtedly  did,  to  the  success  of  his 
mission.  This  anecdote  is  not  related  by 
Mr.  Oliphart,  but  we  have  it  from  another 
member  of  the  Embassy,  who  was  present 
on  the  occasion.  Lord  Malmesbury  com- 
mitted a  great  mistake  wlien  he  intrusted 
the  chief  management  of  our  affairs  in 
Japan  to  a  mere  consul-general,  whom  the 
native  nobles  could  not  fail  to  regard  as  a 
trading  agent,  and  Lord  John  Russell  has 
very  properly  done  what  he  could  to 
repair  this  blunder  by  raising  Mr.  Ruther- 
ford Alcock  (of  whose  personal  qualifica- 
tions we  entertain  a  high  opinion)  to  the 
rank  of  Minister  Plenipotentiary. 

It  does  not  very  clearly  appear  from 
Mr.  Oliphant's  narrative  what  were  the 
decisive  motives  wliich  induced  the  ruling 
powers  of  Ja])an  suddenly  to  relax  the 
highly  prohibitive  system  by  which  they 
liad  excluded  all  foreigners  for  more  than 
two  centuries.  Undoubtedly,  they  were 
well  acquainted  with  the  progress  of  our 
arms  at  Canton  and  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Peiho.  Perhaps,  also,  they  thought  that 
as  partial  relations  had  been  opened  with 
some  Christian  States,  and  as  the  Russian 
settlements  on  the  Amour  are  drawing  to 
a  dangerous  proximity  with  the  northern 
coasts  of  the  empire,  they  were  more 
likely  to  find  safety  and  independence  in 
treating  with  several  foreign  powers  on 
terms  of  equality.  However  this  may  be, 
the  sumptuous  abodes  of  the  grandees 
who  inhabit  the  Grosvenor  Square  of 
Yedo,  were  impenetrable  to  the  members 
of  the  Embassy.  They  belong  to  a  class 
who  are  for  the  most  part  unfavorable  to 
the  introduction  of  foreigners  into  Japan. 
With  few  exceptions,  the  old  aristocracy 
of  Japan  dread  the  foreign  element  as  pos- 
sibly subversive  of  that  influence  which 
they  at  present  exercise  in  the  government 
of  the  country ;  and  the  Tories  of  that 
empire  take  precisely  the  same  view  of  the 
"  foreigner"  as  the  Tories  of  our  quarter 
sessions  and  our  House  of  Commons.  It 
was,  therefore,  with  great  apprehension 
that  Lord  Elgin  learned,  on  arriving  at 
Yedo,  that  the  enlightened  Prime  Minis- 
ter, Bitsuno-kami,  whom  we  take  to  be  an 
advanced  Whig  in  the  scale  of  Japanese 
parties,  and  who  had  just  before  concluded 


the  American  treaty  with  Mr.  Harris,  was 
no  longer  in  office  ;  a  crisis  had  occurred 
in  the  cabinet,  and  the  Tories  had  just 
come  in.  Nothing  could  be  more  un- 
promising than  such  a  revolution  in  the 
direction  of  affairs:  but  here  again,  we 
have  fresh  occasion  to  admire  the  flexibili- 
ty of  the  Japanese  character  and  their 
native  readiness  to  adapt  tliemselves  to 
the  exigencies  of  constitutional  govern- 
ment. The  Tories,  it  is  true,  were  in; 
but  so  was  Lord  Elgin.  Prohibition  was 
the  basis  of  the  constitution  of  Japan; 
once  gone,  the  sun  of  the  empire  set  for- 
ever. But  the  fatal  preliminaries  had  al- 
ready been  opened.  The  Daimios  and  the 
Saimios  had  already  surrendered  the  ap- 
proaches of  the  capital  to  the  insidious 
stranger.  In  a  word,  the  Japanese  con- 
servatives did  precisely  what  Lord  Derby 
and  his  colleagues  were  doing  at  about 
the  same  time.  They  hastened  to  assure 
Lord  Elgin  that  he  would  get  a  much 
better  treaty  from  them  than  from  that 
rascally  Whig,  Bitsuno-kami ;  and  to  do 
them  justice,  they  surrendered  the  bul- 
warks of  Japan  with  a  grace  of  which 
Mr.  Disraeli  himself  is  not  yet  a  master. 

Mr.  Oliphant's  account  of  the  negotia- 
tion is  amusing,  and  increases  our  Jiking 
for  this  people,  whose  motto  really  ought 
to  be  serla  /w</o— they  laugh  over  serious 
things,  instead  of  making  laughable  things 
very  serious. 

"  Before  proceeding  to  work,  our  guests  sat 
down  with  great  rc^incss  to  luncheon,  and 
made  formidable  inroads  upon  the  ham,  the 
dish  of  all  others  which  they  most  highly  i^ 
prcciatc.  They  also  indulged  freely  in  cham- 
pagne ;  indeed,  so  conscious  were  they  of  the 
risk  attending  these  libations  preparatory  to 
entering  upon  business,  that  Higo  ikcetioufily 
expressed  a  hope  that  the  Treaty  would  not 
taste  of  ham  and  champagne. 

"After  luncheon  we  adjourned  to  Lord 
Elgin^s  sitting-room,  where  his  Excellency  and 
the  Commissioners  seated  themselves  round 
the  table  and  mutually  exhibited  their  full 
powers."  .... 

"Now  that  we  had  really  settled  down  to 
work,  every  body  lighted  a  pipe  or  a  cigar,  and 
although,  as  regarded  from  a  red-tape  point  of 
view,  the  general  aspect  of  the  scene  may  have 
been  somewhat  informal,  a  great  deal  of  busi- 
ness was  accomplished.  It  was  necessary, 
however,  to  get  over  a  difficulty  in  the  flnt 
instance,  arising  from  the  necessity  which  the 
Commissioners  felt  of  being  watched.  It 
was  an  unnatural  thing  for  them  to  transact 
business  except  in  the  presence  of  governmeDt 
and  private  spies,  so  Uiey  formally  request 
that  a  certain  number  of  these  gentry  should 
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be  allowed  to  ba  present  during  the  conferences. 
This  was  of  course  objected  to  bj  Lord  Elgin, 
his  Excellency  remarking  that  there  were 
already  six  Japanese  CommiBSioncrs  to  one 
English  Minister,  and  that  any  further  acces- 
sion of  force  on  tlie  other  Mt  would  be  mani- 
festly quite  unfair.  On  which  the  Comniission- 
el's  ncntly  enough  replied,  'that  it  did  indeed 
tike  six  Japanese  heads  to  cope  with  such  an 
English  head  as  they  saw  before  them,  and 
that,  in  fact,  they  felt  quite  unequal  to  the 
task.'  The  matter  was  ultimately  compro- 
mised by  the  presence  of  one  secretary  being 
allowed  in  addition  to  the  indispensable  Mori- 

"Wc  were  now  able  to  enter  upon  t!ie  body 
of  the  Treaty,  and  very  soon  discovered  that 
the  Commissioners  manifested  the  grcate.it 
acumen  in  the  diECUSsion  of  points  of  detail, 
never  resting  satisfied  until  they  thoroughly 
comprehended  the  rationale  of  every  question  i 
raised.  Once,  indeed,  so  serious  a  difficulty 
arose,  that,  to  create  a  diversion,  some  one 
proposed  that  we  should  have  some  cho,  (tea,) 
upon  which  Lord  Elgin  suggested  cha-pajne,  an 
amendment  which  caused  Inflnite  merriment, 
and  which  was  carried  by  acclamation.  The 
Japanese  have  a  keen  appreciation  of  the  lu- 
dicrous, and  many  a  knotty  point  was  solved 
by  hoii  mot;  indeed,  to  judge  by  the  per- 
petual kiighter  in  which  they  indulge,  they 
arc  forever  making  jokes.  Higo  was  the  wit 
of  the  par^-,  and  was  often  in  consequence  not 
only  inattentive  himself,  but  apt  to  distract 
the  atlciilion  of  the  others.  It  was  evident  in 
the  twinkle  of  his  eye  when  he  was  meditating 
a  pun.  His  observations,  nevertheless,  upon 
business  matters,  whenever  he  condescended  to 
make  them,  were  always  shrewd  and  to  the 
point"     (Vol.  iL  p.  87.) 

Mntato  nomine  <Je  te — the  resemblance 
to   iJio   Derby  AdmiDistration   U  Dearly 

U|>on  the  finiil  signnture  of  the  Treaty 
a  dinner  was  given  by  Lord  Elgin  to  tiie 
Cotnuiis^ioners,  nml  tlie  following  ludi- 
crous scene  occurred : 

"  At  last  the  final  act  was  concluded,  and 
Lord  Elgin  informed  the  Commissioners  that,  it 
beiiig  the  habit  among  loyal  Englishmen  to 
drink  the  health  of  their  sovereign,  ne  was  now 
about  to  propose  that  toast.  This  was  evident- 
ly a  custom  entirely  new  to  them ;  and 
they  had  scarcely  had  time  to  comprehend  its 
meaning  before  their  ears  were  startled  by  the 
noisy  'honors'  with  which  it  was  immediately 
followed.  Quickly  taking  their  cue,  however, 
the  three-linies-lhrec  had  not  been  rung  out 
before  it  was  lustily  joined  in  by  our  guests, 
'i'he  next  toast  was  the  health  of  his  Majesty 
tho  Tycoon,  which  was  no  less  uproariously 
responded  to,  tho  Commissioners  by  this  time 
having  arrived  at  a  pitch  of  enthusiasm  and 
champagne  which  made  them  enter  warmly 
into  the  proceedings  of  the  evening.     '  When 


you  in  tho  West  want  to  honor  a  person  es- 
pecially, you  roar  and  shout  after  your  meals. 
It  was  a  curious  custom,  but  tliey  understood 
it  now.'  Indeed,  to  prove  it  Sina-cono-kami,  a 
very  grave  old  man,  during  a  dead  p.iuse  in  the 
conversation,  suddenly  started  to  his  feet  and 
en)itl(Ml  a  stentorian  cheer,  after  which  he  sat 
solemnly  down,  thcefiecton  the  rest  of  thecom- 
pany  being  to  produce  an  irresistible  shout  of 
laughter."     (Vol.  ii,  p.  225.) 

In  the  course  of  these  discussions,  al- 
though they  were  conducted,  we  doubt 
not,  ivitli  as  mufb  courtesy  on  the  one 
side  as  on  the  other,  much  must  have 
arisen  to  surprise,  perhaps  to  alarm,  the 
Japanese  ministers  ;  for  the  stake  between 
the  parties  tvas  not  equal,  and  concessions 
which  w'onld  only  add  some  trifling  ad- 
vant.ige  to  the  wide  and  general  interests 
of  England,  might  aSect  in  an  essential 
manner  the  very  existence  of  Japan.  Yet 
such  was  their  consummate  address  and 
good  breeding  that  no  instance  was  wit- 
nessed by  the  Embassy  of  a  Japanese 
losing  in  any  degree  his  self  command  and 
good  temper.  Tlma  far,  then,  the  espe- 
rienco  of  Lord  El«n  and  Mi-,  Oliphant 
confirms  tbe  favorable  impressions  of  the 
Japanese  character  which  have  been  re- 
corded  by  old  Kiempfer  and  by  St. 
Xavicr,  centuries  back ;  and  these  are 
shared  by  tho  more  recent  residents, 

"  Mr.  Harris  spoke  in  terms  even  more  eulo- 
gistic than  those  universally  employed  by  the 
Dutch,  of  the  Japanese  people.  His  residence 
among  them,  under  circumstances  which  com^ 
polled  liim  to  form  intimate  relations  with  them 
—  for  they  were  his  only  companions  —  only 
served  to  increase  his  nigh  opinion  of  their 
amiable  qualities  and  charming  natural  dis- 
positions. Ha  told  us  numerous  anecdotes 
illustrative  of  this,  more  especially  of  the  extra- 
ordinary attention  shown  him  by  the  Emperor 
and  Empress  on  the  occasion  of  a  serious  illness 
which  he  had  suffered.  The  Emperor  insisted 
on  Bending  his  own  medical  man  to  attend  upon 
him;  while  her  Majesty  delighted  in  providing 
him  with  culinary  delicacies  prepared  by  herself, 
and  suited  to  his  stato  of  health." 

And  the  same  kindly  spirit  appears  to 
periade  the  social  and  domestic  relations 
to  a  degree  utterly  unknown  in  any  other 
Eastern  country,  and  not  very  common 
in  the  Western  world. 

"Universal  testimony  assures  us  that  in  their 
domestic  relations  the  men  are  gentle  and  for- 
bearing, the  womeu  obedientand virtuous;  and 
in  every  department  of  crinie,  wo  have  reason 
to  believe  that  the  amount  of  grave  offenses 
committed  against  society  is  less  in  proportion 
'  to  the  population  than  that  of  other  countries. 
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All  the  Dutch  writers  unite  in  extolling  the  ex- 
cellence of  the  native  tribunals,  and  their  com- 
petence to  deal  with  criminal,  and  give  satisfac- 
tion in  civil  causes.  We  could  only  judge  by 
the  result  As  locks  and  keys  did  not  exist, 
our  rooms  were  open  to  the  incursions  of  any 
of  the  numerous  attendants  who  swarmed  about 
our  lodgings,  and  though  wo  left  the  most 
tempting  English  curiosities  constantly  display- 
ed, yet  we  never  had  to  complain  of  a  single 
article  missing,  even  of  the  most  trifling 
value. 

'*  I  thought  it  singular  that,  during  the 
whole  period  of  our  stay  in  Yedo,  I  should 
never  have  heard  a  scolding  woman,  or  seen  a 
disturbance  in  the  streets,  although,  whenever 
I  passed  through  them,  they  were  densely 
crowded.  Upon  no  single  occasion,  though 
children  were  numerous,  did  I  ever  see  a  child 
struck  or  otherwise  maltreated.  Rsempfer, 
Charlevoix,  and  Titsingh  agree  in  saying  that 
the  love,  obedience,  and  reverence  manifested 
by  children  towards  their  parents  is  unbound- 
ed ;  while  the  confidence  placed  by  parents  in 
their  children  is  represented  to  be  without 
limit.  Parents  select  their  children  to  be  arbi- 
trators in  their  disputes  with  others,  and  submit 
impticitly  to  their  decisions ;  it  is  also  a  con- 
stant practice  for  parents  to  resign  their  state 
and  property  to  a  son  when  he  shall  have 
attained  a  suitable  age,  remaining  for  the  rest 
of  life  dependent  on  him  for  support ;  and  abuse 
of  this  trust  is  said  to  be  unknown."  (VoL  ii. 
p,  205.) 

"We  trust  these  impressions  may  be 
permanent  and  that  nothing  may  arise  to 
shake  our  confidence  in  them.  Much  de- 
pends on  tiie  Europeans  themselves  who 
may  frequent  the  ports  of  Japan  or  obtain 
an  entrance  into  the  country  ;  and  it  is  in- 
cumbent on  all  persons  who  may  enter 
into  communication  with  tliis  remarkable 
l>eople  to  remember  that  Christians,  as 


well  as  those  we  call  barbarians,  have  a 
character  to  uphold  and  duties  of  selfre- 
straint  to  perform.  We  know  enough  of 
the  darker  side  of  the  Japanese  character. 
They  proved  themselves  in  the  course  of 
that  revolution  which  led  to  the  extirpa- 
tion of  Christians  and  the  ejection  of 
forei^ers  a  haughty,  fanatical,  and  crael 
people  when  provoked.  Probably  the 
same  causes  would  even  now  lead  to  the 
same  results,  and  place  us  in  the  painful 
alternative  of  hostilities  or  humiliation. 
We  devoutly  hope,  for  the  honor  of  civi- 
lization and  for  the  interests  of  mankind, 
that  no  such  catastrophe  will  occur.  But 
whilst  we  deplore  the  gross  vices  of  sen- 
suality which,  in  some  respects,  degrade 
and  pollute  Japanese  society,  and  the 
superstition  which  enthralls  them  in  thir- 
ty-iive  different  forms  of  idolatry,  we 
must  leave  to  a  Higher  Power  these  qaes- 
tions  of  morality  and  of  £uth.  Speaking 
the  language  of  human  af^rs,  we  discern 
much  in  the  existing  institutions  and  gov- 
ernment of  Japan  which  commands  our 
respect,  and  we  sincerely  hope  that  the 
benefits  we  may  derive  from  the  opening 
of  that  empire  by  Lord  £l^'s  treaty, 
will  be  returned  ten-fold  upon  the  natives 
of  the  country,  who  have  confided  in  our 
honor  and  good  faith.  Certain  it  is,  that 
the  name  of  Lord  Elgin  will  ever  be  most 
honorably  associated  with  this  mission; 
and  that  the  volumes  in  which  Mr.  OIi> 
phant  has  related  these  transactions  will 
be  read  with  the  strongest  interest  now, 
and  deserve  to  retain  a  permanent  place 
in  the  literary  and  historical  annals  of  our 
time. 
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IMPORTANCE     OF     CHILDRENS'     LITERATURE.* 


One  of  the  most  interesting  features  of! 
our  modern  literature  is  the  ample  provi- 
sion it  contains  for 'the  real  or  supposed 
wants  of  childhood.  As  we  cast  our  eyes 
over  the  formidable  and  ever-lengthening 
catalogues  of  new  books  issued  by  our 
London  publishers,  we  can  not  fail  to 
notice  the  large  proportion  which  special- 
ly claim  the  patronage  of  "  parents  and 
guardians,"  and  which  profess  to  be 
adapted  to  the  requirements  of  children. 
It  seems  that  the  numerical  increase  of 
such  books  goes  on  in  a  higher  ratio  than 
that  of  any  other  class,  and  that  in  the 
literary  market  children's  books  always 
command  the  surest  sale.  The  produc- 
tion and  the  decoration  of  such  books 
must  employ  an  increasing  number  of 
persons  every  year ;  and  the  amount  of 
ingenuity  and  labor  involved  in  the  pre- 
j)aration  of  such  constant  novelty  must  be 
very  large. 


*  The  Fall  of  CrcMiu.  By  the  Rev.  W.  Adams, 
M.  A.,  Author  of  The  Shadow  of  the  Cross.  Riring- 
ton. 

Talen  and  Fain/  Stories.  By  Hans  Christian 
Andersen.  Translated  by  Madame  de  Chatelain. 
Koutledge. 

German  Fairy  Tales  and  Popular  Stories,  as  told 
by  Gammer  Grethel.  Translated  from  the  Collec- 
tion of  MM.  Grimm.    Joseph  Cundall 

Round  tlte  Fire.  Six  Stories  by  the  Author  of 
The  Day  of  a  Baby-Boy.     Smith  &  Elder. 

Sciinorr's  Bible  Pictures.  Williams  k  Nor- 
gatc. 

The  ParenVs  Cabinet  of  Amusemeni  and  Instrtie- 
thon.     Smith  A  Elder. 

The  Children's  Year.  By  Mary  Howitt.  With 
Four  Illustrations  by  JouK  Absolon.  Longman 
&Co. 

The  King  of  the  Golden  River ;  or.  The  Black 
Brothers.  A  Legend  of  Styriau  By  John  Rdskin. 
{Smith  &  Elder. 

A  Poetry  Book  for  Children.     Bell  A  Daldy. 

The  Heroes:  or,  Greek  Fairy  Tales  for  my  Child- 
ren.  By  Charles  Kingsley,  Rector  of  Eversley. 
Macmillan. 

Days  of  Old.  77iree  Stories  from  old  English 
Hlstonj  for  the  Youna.  By  the  Author  of  Ruth  and 
her  Friends.     Macmillan. 

Tlio  Rose  and  the  Ring.  By  Michael  Anoelo 
Titmarsh.     Smith  <fe  Elder. 

A  Treasury  of  Pleasure  Books  for  Young  People, 
Sampson  Low. 


It  would  be  pleasant  to  infer  from  this 
obvious  fact,  that  children  were  better 
understood  than  formerly,  and  that  their 
mental  and  moral  needs  had  been  more 
accurately  gauged.  We  can  not  conceive 
a  higher  proof  of  the  wisdom  and  thought- 
fulness  of  an  age  than  any  token  which 
showed  it  to  be  specially  capable  of  sym- 
pathizing with  childhood.  A  generation 
of  men  distinguished  from  its  predecessors 
by  keener  insight  into  a  child's  nature, 
and  greater  power  of  adapting  itself  to 
his  wants,  must  necessarily  be  in  a  very 
hopeful  state.  It  must  have  perception, 
and  taste,  and  judgment.  It  can  not  fail 
to  be  characterized  by  gentleness  and  un- 
selfishness. The  "  spirit  of  power,  and  of 
love,  and  of  a  sound  mind,"  must  assured- 
ly have  aided  its  development;  and  a 
grand  future  must  lie  before  it. 

But  there  are  several  reasons  which 
forbid  us  to  accept  too  hastily  the  flatter- 
ing conclusion  that  all  this  is  true  of  our- 
selves. An  age  much  occupied  in  self- 
analysis  and  in  criticism,  the  best  pro- 
ducts of  whose  literature  are  of  an  ab- 
stract and  speculative  cast,  is  not  one  in 
which  a  priori  we  expect  to  find  nursery 
books  of  the  highest  excellence.  Nor  is 
a  review  of  our  possessions  in  this  depart- 
ment altogether  calculated  to  alter  this 
impression.  The  fact  is,  that  while  books 
written  for  children,  and  sold  for  them, 
are  abundant  enough,  a  real  child's  book 
is  still  a  comparatively  scarce  product. 
Scores  of  persons  who  could  not  succeed 
in  any  other  branch  of  letters,  are  attract- 
ed to  this  by  the  prospect  of  certain  re- 
muneration, and  by  the  supposed  easiness 
of  the  task.  Any  body  can  write  com- 
mon-place anecdotes,  and  diluted  history, 
and  sham  science,  in  jargon  which,  be- 
cause it  is  not  the  language  of  men  and 
women,  is  conventionally  supposed  to  be 
that  of  children ;  and  when  the  outward 
furtherance  and  embellishment  of  crimson 
and  gold  binding  and  colored  engravings 
are  added,  it  is  easy  to  mistake  the  result 
for  a  child's  book.  Many  a  volume  freely 
bought  by  parents  for  the  javenile  library 
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is  of  this  kind  ;  delightinfif  the  eye  of  its 
little  possessor  for  a  while ;  giving  a 
pleasant  feeling  of  pride  and  ownership 
as  he  looks  at  the  pictures,  or  sets  it  up 
on  his  shelves ;  yet  never  read  —  not,  in 
fact,  a  book^  in  any  true  sense  of  the 
word — only  a  feeble,  showy,  and  worth- 
less substitute  for  one. 

The  truth  is,  that  the  task  of  producing 
the  literature  of  childhood  is  not  one 
which  can  be  safely  left  to  the  mere 
manufacturers  of  books.  It  is  a  great 
mistake  to  suppose  that  it  is  an  easy  thing 
to  write  a  good  juvenile  book.  On  the 
contrary,  the  highest  gifts  scarcely  suffice 
for  the  discharge  of  this  duty,  humble  as 
it  may  seem  to  be.  A  rare  faculty  of 
moral  insight,  and  much  observation,  are 
needed,  in  order  rightly  to  discern  what 
is  going  on  in  the  mind  of  a  child,  to  re- 
alize all  its  little  experiences,  to  see  with 
its  eyes,  to  understand  its  manifold  bewil- 
derments, joys,  troubles,  and  fears ;  and 
so  to  sympathize  with  it,  as  to  know  pre- 
cisely what  it  is  that  books  can  do,  and 
what  it  is  that  they  can  not  do,  for 
childhood ;  and  what  is  the  kind  of  in- 
tellectual food  for  which  the  infant  appe- 
tite is  adapted. 

There  are  few  questions  of  more  univers- 
al interest  and  significance  than  this ;  and 
iQW  which  demand  more  of  serious  and 
enlightened  consideration.  In  every 
household  which  by  the  Divine  favor  is 
beautified  and  blessed  with  the  presence 
of  a  little  child,  the  duty  of  providing  the 
right  pabulum  for  its  newly-awakened 
curiosity,  and  of  furnishing  it  with 
healthy  books,  is,  if  not  a  paramount,  at 
least  an  urgent  and  weighty  one.  Other 
problems  in  life  seem  to  call  for  solution 
with  greater  importunity ;  but  the  growth 
of  a  young  soul,  and  the  maintenance  of 
its  happiness,  are  at  stake  here ;  and  a 
parent  who  acts  as  if  the  selection  of  a 
book  for  his  child  demanded  no  judgment, 
and  involved  no  responsibility,  is  guilty 
of  neglecting  one  of  Ids  most  important 
functions. 

Children's  books  will  be  well  written 
and  wisely  purchased  in  just  the  propor- 
tion in  which  the  nature  of  childhood  is 
studied  and  understood.  This  seems  a 
truism,  but  it  neverti)eless  needs  to  be 
stated.  For,  of  all  branches  of  recondite 
science,  pc^dology^  or  the  science  which 
systematically  observes  the  phenomena  of 
child-life,  and  investigates  the  laws  which 
govern  its  early  development,  seems  to 


have  fewest  professors,  and  least  en- 
couragement. It  is  a  department  of  hu- 
man knowledcje  in  which  we  have  all  hatl 
some  teaching,  but  in  which  we  have  tor 
the  most  part  been  eager  to  forget  all  we 
ever  knew.  In  youth  we  have  hastened 
on,  anxious  to  become  men  and  women, 
glad  to  throw  off  the  traditions  of  child- 
hood, and  unaware  that  the  child's  expe- 
rience, if  we  could  retain  it  in  our  mem- 
ory, would  be  priceless  in  after  life. 
Many  a  parent  remembers  with  bittemej>8 
the  time  when  he  sought  to  cover  with 
oblivion  feelings  and  notions  which  in 
later  days  he  has  vainly  striven  to  recall, 
and  for  even  a  faint  glimpse  of  which  he 
could  now  find  abundant  use.  He  looks 
back,  and  knows  that  he  has  lost,  not  only 
the  freshness  of  a  child's  heart,  but  even 
the  knowledge  of  what  that  freshness  b. 
The  world  has  closed  round  him,  the 
claims  of  active  life  have  become  more 
urgent ;  and  in  the  glare  of  the  "  light 
of  common  day"  it  is  hard,  and  indeed 
almost  impossible,  to  recall  the  sensations 
which  were  once  imparted  by  the  fresh 
breath  of  dawn,  and  the  sweet  bright 
rays  of  the  morning  sun. 

Yet  it  may  be  safely  said,  that  they 
who  in  after  life  retain  most  of  this  expe- 
rience, are  generally  the  best  and  the  no- 
blest. The  power  to  understand  and 
sympathize  with  children  is  one  which  be- 
longs to  the  higher,  not  to  the  lower,  or- 
der of  minds.  It  is,  ceteris  paribus^  most 
likely  to  be  possessed  by  those  of  the 
deej^est  natural  sensibility,  united  with 
the  highest  culture.  And  since  the  day 
when  the  Divine  Teacher  tenderly  '*  took 
a  little  child  and  set  him  in  the  raidst,V  a 
new  and  touching  sacredness  seems  to 
attach  to  infancy.  To  the  Christian  man 
it  has  become  the  type  of  that  purity  of 
heart  which  he  longs  to  attain ;  and  when 
he  meditates  most  on  the  meaning  of  the 
words,  "P^xcept  ye  be  converted,  and 
become  as  little  children,"  he  sees  a  neir 
reason  for  desiring  that  his  own  sympa- 
thies for  children  may  be  enlarged,  and 
that  his  own  mind  may  be  opened  to  un- 
derstand them  better.  Indeed,  it  is  sel- 
dom that  any  man  has  failed  to  experience 
a  thrill  of  delight  on  finding  that  he  was 
a  favorite  of  a  young  child.  Something 
has  told  him  that  the  love  and  trast 
which  he  had  been  so  fortunate  as  to 
awaken,  constituted  a  truer  compliment 
!  than  could  ever  have  been  put  into  words 
by   older  lips.    He  has  been  coosdous 
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that  that  side  of  his  own  nature,  onwhioh 
it  opened  itself  to  communion  with  the 
heart  of  the  little  one,  was  the  purest  and 
the  best.  He  has  felt  that  it  would  be 
well  for  him  if  the  emotions  thus  called 
forth  could  last  longer,  and  influence 
him  more.  He  has  known  that  in  simple 
afiectionate  intercourse  with  a  child,  he 
has  himself  been  receiving,  when  perhaps 
he  thought  he  was  only  teaching ;  and  he 
has  guessed  that  there  might,  after  aU,  be 
some  wisdom  in  the  much-derided  lines 
which  Wordsworth  addressed  to  a  boy : 

"My  heart 
For  better  lore  would  seldom  yearn, 
Could  I  but  teach  the  hundredth  part 
Of  what  from  thee  I  learn.*' 

We  regard  this  reverent  and  thought- 
ful study  of  childhood  as  indispensable  for 
the  production  of  a  sound  juvenile  liter- 
ature.   Consciously  or  unconsciously,  the 
writers  of  children's  books  should  be  pos- 
sessed with  a  respect  for  children,  over 
and    above    the  desire  to  instruct  and 
entertain  them.    One  of  the  first  condi- 
tions of  a  good  book  of  this  class  is,  that 
it  should  not  be  written  contemptuonslv, 
with  the  notion  that  any  nonsense  will  do 
for  the  purpose ;  or  with  the  patronizing 
air  of  one  who  writes  doton,  rather  than 
w»,  to  the  level  of  a  child's  comprehen- 
sion.    But  this  condition  is  seldom  fnl- 
mied.    Our  book-wrights  do  not  realize 
the  fact  that  the  point  of  view  from  which 
a  child  looks  into  literature  and  the  world 
is  not  necessarily  a  lower  one  than  their 
own.    It  is  different,  no  doubt.    But  the 
difference  is  one  in  kind,  rather  than  in 
degree.      Children  are   not   merely  un- 
developed men  and  women,  with  all  the 
mental  and  moral  Acuities  in  a  like  con- 
dition of  inferiority.      If  they  were,  it 
might  not  be  unreasonable  to  give  them 
in  a  diluted  and  simplified  form  exactly 
the  intellectual  sustenance  which  would 
suit  adults.    But,  on  the  contrarv,  they 
are  beings  in  whom  certain  intellectual 
powers  are  far  more  active,  and  certain 
moral  attributes  are  in  condition  of  great- 
er purity  and  more  healthy  action,  than 
in  later  life.    They  therefore  require  pro- 
vision of  a  special  kind,  adapted  to  stimu- 
late the  growth  of  what  is  good,  as  well 
as  to  check  the  growth  of  that  which  is 
too  luxuriant.    Few  things  disgust  child- 
ren more  than  to  be  treated  as  mere 
diminutives  of  men  and  women,  and  to 
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be  addressed  in  that  tone  of  arUficial 
childishness  which  is  adopted  by  grown 
up  persons,  who  think  to  suit  themselves 
to  their  little  hearers  by  eliminating  all 
the  sense  and  meaning  from  the  words 
they  use.  In  this  respect  the  child's 
instincts  are  right.  He  knows  that  in- 
justice is  done  to  his  own  nature,  and 
that  he  is  meant  for  something  better. 
We  do  not  doubt  that  in  the  long  run 
more  erroi'S  are  committed  in  this  respect, 
through  under-estimatinff  the  endowments 
of  chUdren,  than  throng  shooting  above' 
their  heads.  For  one  book  which  errs 
by  being  beyond  the  .  comprehension  of 
children,  ten  are  written  which  exhibit  a 
mean  and  mistaken  anxiety  on  the  part 
of  the  writers  to  keep  within  it. 

We  have  no  right  to  complain  of  the 
provision  which  exists  for  supplying  the 
wants  of  very  little  children  who  are  just 
beginning  to  use  books  as  toys.  Up  to 
the  age  of  five  or  six,  it  is  very  easy  ror  a 
parent  to  find  in  abundance  the  sort  of 
literature  he  requires.  Felix  Summerly, 
Mr.  Absolon,  Mr.  Dean,  and  the  Messrs. 
Darton,  have  contrived  to  produce  colored 
picture-books  which  are  as  remarkable  for 
their  splendor  and  attractiveness  as  for 
their  cheapness.  Before  the  age  of  ax, 
the  only  use  a  child  can  make  of  a  book 
b  to  look  at  its  pictures ;  and  the  only 
aims  which  the  manufacturer  of  a  book 
of  this  kind  need  keep  in  view  are,  first, 
to  give  the  little  one  pleasant  assodations 
with  the  thought  of  a  book,  by  making  it 
as  agreeable  to  the  eye  as-  possible ;  and, 
secondly,  to  offer  something  which  shall 
make  the  child  open  its  eyes  and  look 
intently,  and  so  leani  to  distinguish  and 
observe.  For  at  this  stage  ox  a  child's 
progress  there  is  much  to  be  done  in  edu« 
catinff  the  senses,  and  eBpeoially  the  org  m 
of  rimt  Now  it  matters  little  vaihaX  the 
child  sees,  so  long  as  it  sees  dearly  and 
se^  much.  Few  things  are  more  painful 
than  to  see  children  grow  np  with  a  habit 
of  gasinff  slightly  and  eursorily  at  the 
things  which  surround  them.  Such  a 
habit  is  sure  either  to  betoken  mere  vacn- 
ity  and  listlessness  of  mind,  or  else  to 
produce  it.  A  trained  eye  is  a  great  ac- 
quisition, and  is  almost  sure  to  be  con- 
nected with  an  orderly  and  observant 
nund.  All  pictures  therefore  are  ffood 
which  merely  rivet  the  attention  and  d«* 
light  the  sense  of  losion  by  dieir  gaj 
colors.  Something  is  gained  even  u 
I  notlung  more  is  excited  than  a  feeling  of 
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admiration,  and  the  disposition  to  look 
and  look  again.  But  if,  besides  this,  the 
picture  can  make  the  child  distinguish 
and  compare  objects  and  their  parts, 
much  more  is  gained.  Any  practice  in 
finding  out  the  different  objects  which 
compose  a  picture,  in  identifying  the 
representations  with  the  things  represent- 
ed, is  sure  to  be  of  great  value  in  the 
education  of  a  child.  For  this  reason 
those  pictures  are  best  which  represent 
familiar  objects.  At  first  it  is  a  mistake 
to  try  to  instruct  children  by  giving  them 
the  knowledge  of  rare  plants,  or  foreign 
animals,  or  strange  scenes,  by  means  of 
pictures.  It  is  not  knowledge  of  distant 
things  which  they  want,  so  much  as  the 
habit  of  looking  closely  at  near  things. 
And  this  habit  is  strengthened  every  time 
the  eye  is  beguiled  into  dwelling  on  a 
picture  of  some  common  animal  or  domes- 
tic scene,  and  into  making  comparisons 
and  contrasts  with  tho  real  objects  them- 
selves. 

Throughout  the  whole  of  a  child's 
career  pictures  will  be  useful,  rather  in 
proportion  to  what  they  suggest  than 
what  they  teach.  It  is  as  a  help  to  the 
child's  fancy,  not  as  a  substitute  lor  it,  as 
a  contrivance  for  making  him  look  at  real 
tilings,  not  as  a  thing  in  itself  worth  look- 
ing at,  that  the  picture  possesses  value. 
Hence  color  may  be  dispensed  with  as 
soon  as  ])ossible.  If  too  much  used,  it 
weakens  the  imagination,  by  its  greater 
appearance  of  reality.  Moreover,  when 
false  or  exaggerated,  it  always  vitiates 
the  taste.  Aa  boys  and  girls  grow  up, 
they  should  be  left  to  discover  that  the 
glaring  colors  are  only  meant  for  babies, 
and  that  they  must  learn  to  do  without 
such  aid.  The  more  the  picture  leaves 
for  the  fancy  to  fill  up  the  better.  Hence 
it  is  more  important  in  books  for  older 
children  that  the  drawing  of  the  outlines 
should  be  correct,  and  that  the  subjects 
should  be  well  chosen,  than  that  any 
attempt  should  be  made  to  give  large 
or  finished  pictures.  All  illustrations,  of 
course,  become  relatively  less  and  less 
necessary  as  the  stories  become  more  in- 
teresting and  attractive  in  themselves. 
When  a  verbal  description  is  very  vivid, 
or  a  tale  unusually  exciting,  a  picture  is 
:apt  to  lower  and  vulgarize  the  conception 
which  the  mind  of  a  child  would  other- 
wise form.  The  visions  which  the  words 
fluggcst  are  more  beautiful  and  vast  than 
the  artist  can  represent.      £very  adult 


who  after  reading  Milton  has  turned  to 
Martin's,  or  Westall's,  or  even  Turner's 
illustrations  of  the  Paradise  Zosty  must 
have  been  conscious  of  disappointment 
and  loss. 

"  We  have  a  vision  of  our  own ; 

Ah  I  why  should  we  undo  itf*  [ 

Tliis    is    equally  true    of  children,  and 
therefore  it  should  be  remembered  that 
pictures  are  less  needed  in  books  whoso 
subject-matter  is  in  itself  attractive,  and 
in  books  which  address  themselves  most 
to  the  fancy  of  a  child.    They  will   bo 
useful  as  subsidiary  attractions  to  graver 
books,  but  it  is  a  great  triumph  ot  good 
training  to   economize  such   expedients, 
and  to  rely  as  little  as  possible  upon  them. 
Especial  care  needs  to  be  taken  with  BiUe 
pictures.    If  well  used,  they  may  do  much 
to  increase  a  reverent    interest    in  the 
Sacred  Word,   and  a  healthy  curiosity 
about  its  contents.    Too  many  of  them, 
however,  are  utterly  unworthy  of  their 
subject,  and  are  gaudy  in  general  effect, 
but  coarse  in  feeling  and  careless  in  ex* 
ecution.     We  are  glad  to  find  that  the 
Christian  Knowledge  and    the  religious 
Tract  Societies  are  meeting  this  diffioulty' 
by  the  production  of  a  better  class  of* 
colored    prints    on    Scripture    subjects, 
which  are  dignified   and    pleasing,  and 
many  of  which  are  copied  with  consider- 
able fidelity  from  the  works  of  the  great 
masters  of  Christian  art.    Schnorr's  series 
of  outlines,  wliich  have  been  introduced 
into  this  country  from  Germany,  are  re- 
markable   for    their    bold  and    accurate 
drawing,  and  for  their  grace  and  purity 
of  conception.      We    think    that     this 
sei-ies  deserves  to  be  better  known.    It 
will  be  a  useful  auxiliary  to  the  Christian 
parent,  who  desires  to  familiarize  a  little 
one  with  scriptural  stories;   and  will  be 
found  far  more  accurate  and  suggestive 
in  details  than  the  mass  of  cheap  Scrip- 
ture prints. 

But  it  is  not  to  the  SBsthetic  view  of 
children's  literature  that  we  are  munly 
desirous  to  direct  the  attention  of  onr 
readers.  The  discipline  of  the  eye,  and 
the  culture  of  a  taste  for  the  beautiful, 
are  important  points  in  early  edacation; 
but  they  are  to  be  gained  chiefly  from 
trees,  and  flowers,  and  fields,  or  from 
noble  pictures — in  short,  by  other  instra- 
nionts  than  books.    It  is  rather  our  bnei- 
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ness  to  inqaire  what  features  there  are 
in  a  child's  moral  and  mental  conforma- 
tion, to  which  special  regard  needs  to  be 
paid  by  the  writers  and  the  purchasers  of 
juvenile  books,  and  what  conditions  such 
books  should  fulfill. 

There  are  few  things  more  affecting 
than  the  credulity,  the  entire  &ith  and 
trustfulness  of  children.  "Nature  has,** 
says  Jean  Paul,  "  as  if  figuratively,  richly 
prepared  them  for  reception :  the  bones 
of  the  ear  are  the  only  ones  which  are  as 
large  in  the  child  as  in  the  grown-up  man. 
Never  forget  that  the  little  dark  child 
looks  up  to  vou,  as  to  a  lofty  genius, 
an  apostle  full  of  revelations,  whom  he 
trusts  altogether  more  absolutely  than 
his  equals.^  It  is  this  undoubting  con- 
fidence in  the  wisdom  of  elders  which 
most  of  all  needs  to  be  cherished  and 
cultivated.  There  can  be  no  real  eduoar 
tion  without  it.  That  &ith  which  in  later 
life  must  find  higher  objects,  centers  itself 
in  infiincy  on  the  parent  as  on  a  being 
almost  divine.  It  should  then  be  8acre£ 
ly  preserved,  as  the  basis  of  religion,  and 
of  all  true  reverence  and  love.  But  this 
is  a  necessity  which  is  onlv  unperfecUy 
recognized  in  children's  books,  in  many 
of  them  attention  to  authority,  obedience 
to  parents,  and  general  submissiveness, 
are  not  only  inculcated,  but  enforced  by 
argument  and  explanation.  We  have 
seen  stories  in  abundance  in  which  pa- 
rental claims  and  rights  are  urged  on  the 
conscience  of  the  little  ones  by  the  ex- 
ample of  good  little  boys  who  have  held 
edifying  conversation  with  pious  manmias 
on  the  fifth  commandment.  Tomm^  and 
Fanny  are  described  as  receiving  m  -an 
explicit  form,  in  short,  that  notion  of  the 
reverence  due  to  parents,  which,  if  learnt 
to  any  purpose,  should  come  to  them 
implicitly/.  Now  the  principle  of  author- 
ity is  not  a  thing  to  be  talked  about  to  a 
child,  but  to  be  felt.  It  should  be  taken 
for  granted,  in  all  the  intercourse  of  pa- 
rents and  elders,  that  that  is  a  settled 
point.  A  conversation,  or  a  book,  in 
which  the  grounds  of  obedience  are  dis- 
cussed, is  simply  injurious  to  a  child.  It 
makes  an  appeal  to  his  reason  on  a  point 
which  his  reason  is  not  competent  to  de- 
cide. It  causes  him  to  regard  as  an  open 
question  that  on  which  his  own  nature, 
if  it  were  not  for  an  over-careful  and 
meddlesome  education,  would  never  lead 
him  to  doubt.  It  sets  up  his  understand- 
ing as  the  measure  of  his  duty ;  and  tends 


to  destroy  that  attitude  of  affectionate 
and  unquestioning  trust  which  the  Divine 
Father  for  wise  purposes  has  made  na- 
tural to  a  child. 

The  influence  of  Pestalom  and  De  Fel- 
ienberg,  in  many  respects  so  healthy,  has, 
we  think,  been  in  one  department  of  edu- 
cation somewhat  harmful.  A  great  point 
was  gained  when  the  kindly  and  sympa- 
thetic discipline  of  these  eminent  educa- 
tors became  &8hionable  among  teachers 
and  writers  in  England  and  America. 
Yet  Jacob  Abbott  and  Mrs.  Sherwood, 
and  many  others  of  the  same  school,  have 
pushed  the  theorvto  an  injudicious  ex- 
tent. Their  works,  like  the  system  of 
Pestalozzi,  do  not  sofficientlv  cultivate 
confidence  in  the  teacher.  They  assume 
that  children  need  explanations  which 
shall  be  satisfiustory  to  tneir  understand- 
ing on  the  elementary  truths  of  morals 
and  religion.  Nbw  such  explanations  are 
too  apt  to  weaken  &ith,  and  to  suggest 
more  doubts  and  questions  than  they  re- 
move. In  early  life  the  only  possible 
basis  of  moral  obligation  lies  in  authority 
and  love.  In  attempting  to  construct 
another  basis,  we  are  loring  sight  of  .the 
peculiar  conditions  of  in&ncy,  and  mea- 
suring them  by  our  own  standard.  In 
manhood  creduiousness  is  weafaiess;  in 
childhood  it  is  beauty  and  power. 

This  entire  readiness  on  the  part  of 
children,  when  in  their  normal  condition, 
to  believe  all  that  is  told  them — ^this  ab- 
sence of  aU  suspicion  on  their  part,  that 
their  elders  are  untrustworthy,  or  even 
fallible-HSu^ests  to  us  several  inferences 
as  to  the  spirit  in  which  children's  books 
should  be  written.  In  the  first  place, 
their  trustfulness  should  be  always  recog- 
nized and  assumed ;  not  claimed,  or  en- 
treated, or  made  the  subject  of  discussion ; 
the  tone  adopted  by  the  writer  or  speaker 
being  never  apologetic,  but  that  of  one 
who  has  an  unquestionable  right  to  be 
heard.  Again,  it  is  ungenerous  to  take 
advantage  of  this  feelrag,  and  to  press 
more  upon  the  acceptance  of  the  child's 
^di  than  it  is  intended  to  receive.  There 
are  certain  truths  and  opmions  which  can 
not  be  received  to  any  purpose  by  a  hu- 
man beinff,  unless  they  satisfy  his  judg- 
ment ancT  convince  ms  understanding. 
Controverted  doctrines,  and  the  questions 
which  divide  the  sections  of  the  OhrislUBi 
Church  from  eadi  other,  are  of  this  daasL 
Now,  if  any  attempt  is  made  to  inonloate 
cfrfmons  on  these  point%  by  the  pressore 
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of  mere  authority,  a  mischievous  reaction 
is  sure  to  follow.  For  a  time  the  child 
acquiesces,  but  when  the  day  comes  in 
which  the  opinion,  if  at  all,  is  to  be  of  real 
use  to  him,  when  he  discovers  that  he  has 
been  taking  on  trust  that  which  ought  to 
have  been  the  result  of  independent  inves- 
tigation, his  mind  will,  in  all  probability, 
vibrate  strongly  in  the  contrary  direction, 
and  he  will  have  a  sense  that  his  weakness 
lias  been  tampered  with.  The  teacher  or 
book-writer  should  remember  this,  and 
should  take  care  not  to  dogmatize  to  the 
little  ones  on  any  but  the  great  funda- 
mental truths  of  religion  and  morality ; 
and  not  to  urge  upon  an  immature  judg- 
ment, and  a  halt-developed  conscience, 
conclusions  which  require  ripen  powers 
and  experience,  before  thev  can  be  truly 
appropriated  at  all.  Finally,  all  trustful- 
ness increases  the  responsibility  of  those 
on  whom  it  is  bestowed.  If  children 
listen  with  less  criticism  or  suspicion  than 
adults,  then  all  the  more  scrupulous  fair- 
ness in  statement  is  due  to  them.  We 
should  remember  that  special  confidence 
requires  to  be  met  with  special  candor ; 
and  that  when  once  a  cliild  detects  in  its 
instructor  a  design  to  deceive  or  mislead 
him,  its  own  sense  of  truth  is  weakened, 
and  its  character  is  permanently  injured. 
If  truthfulness  be,  as  indeed  it  is,  one  of 
the  cardinal  virtues  of  youth,  if  of  all 
hateful  things  a  lie  is  the  most  hateful  and 
degrading,  then  how  tenderly  we  should 
reverence  the  trustfulness  of  the  little 
ones,  and  how  earnestly  all  falsetto  in 
tone  or  sentiment  should  be  avoided ! 
The  childlike  faith  disappears  far  too 
early  ;  let  us  strive  to  retain  it  as  long  as 
we  can. 

How  flir  are  fairy  and  mythological 
Btori(^s  open  to  objection  on  this  score  ? 
If  we  may  not  deceive  children,  what 
risrht  have  we  to  amuse  them  with  narra- 
tives  which  have  not  one  word  of  actual 
truth  in  them  ?  These  are  questions 
which  occur  to  all  conscientious  parents, 
and  which  deserve  some  attention.  There 
can  be  no  doubt  that  the  imagination  is  a 
very  prominent  faculty  in  a  child,  and 
that  purely  fictitious  stories  are  very  wel- 
come to  him.  How  can  we  reconcile  the 
act  of  indulging  this  instinct  with  the 
higher  claims  of  truth  and  justice  ?  We 
know  that  children  invariably  have  an  ap- 
petite for  the  marvelous,  and  it  is  hard  to 
doubt  that  it  was  given  them  to  be  grati- 
fied.   The  sense  of  wonder  with  which  i 


they  look  forth  upon  the  world  which  sur 
rounds  them,  is  evidently  intended  to 
make  them  look  more  keenly,  and  to  net 
all  the  perceptive  powers  in  vigorous  ac- 
tion. "  In  wonder,"  says  Archbishop  Leigh- 
ton,  "  all  knowledge  begins  ;"  the  feeling 
of  delighted  bewilderment  and  curiosity 
which  characterizes  childhood,  plays  an 
important  part  in  education.  Without  it, 
no  future  study  of  the  works  and  ways  of 
God  is  possible.  Where  there  is  no  mys- 
tery, there  is  no  need  of  revelation.  But 
grant  that  this  is  true,  surely  there  are 
wonderful  and  yet  rtal  things,  which  will 
serve  the  purpose.  There  are  machines 
of  intricate  structure  and  of  ^gantic 
power ;  there  are  volcanoes  and  cataracts ; 
there  are  fixed  stars  and  comets,  the  sizes, 
and  distances,  and  motions  of  which,  are 
such  as  to  surpass  the  wildest  conjectures. 
Can  we  not  feed  the  sense  of  wonder  with 
accounts  of  these,  instead  of  stories  con- 
cerning giants,  and  fairies,  and  ogres,  ti 
hoc  genus  omne  f 

The  child's  own  answer  to  this  question 
would  be  very  easily  given.  He  loves  the 
f-iiry  story ;  and,  up  to  a  certain  age,  he 
does  not  care  for  tne  marvels  of  science. 
And  this  answer  is  as  philosophical  as  it* 
is  natural.  For  no  child  was  ever  perma- 
nently deceived  by  a  marvelous  story 
about  a  giant.  He  likes  it,  or  a  tale  from 
the  Arabian  Nights^  because  it  fills  his 
mind  with  new  images  and .  stranc^  pic- 
tures. The  question  of  the  probability  or 
improbability  of  the  story  itself,  does  not 
trouble  him.  He  is  in  a  new  world,  in 
which 

^*  Truth  that  is,  and  truth  that  seems, 
Blend  in  fiintastic  strife." 

Hence  a  very  young  child  is  neither  sur- 
prised nor  shocked  at  improbable  things  ; 
he  is  simply  delighted.  Such  receptive 
power  as  he  has  is  fully  at  work.  His  eye 
and  his  heart  are  open.  He  is  peering  a 
little  further  into  the  hitherto  invitoble 
mystery  of  life ;  and  while  reading,  he  is 
in  a  happy  dream.  How  much  of  what  he 
sees  is  substnmce,  and  how  much  shadow ; 
how  much  matter  of  fact,  and  how  much 
mere  spectral  illusion,  he  neither  knows  nor 
desires  to  know.  And  why  should  he  ?  The 
knowledge  of  life's  realities,  and  of  the  pro- 
saic conditions  of  human  existence,  will 
come  soon  enough.  A  yery  little  experi- 
ence will  enable  him  to  find  them  oat. 
Meanwhile,  it  is  enough  if  his  perceptions 
and  the  whole  apprehensive  power  of  his 
nature  be  awake  and  lively.    Imagination 
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comes,  in  order  of  time,  5^are<  judgment ;  jective  sense  at  all ;  bat  they  are  true 

jast  as,  in  logic,  terms  come  before  propo-  subjectively.    They  interpret  our  dreams 

sitions,  in  order  that  the  mind  may  be  and  fancies  to  ourselves,  and  keep  the 

stored  with  inures  and  notions,  before  it  imaginative  power  in  healthy  exercise,  by 

is  called  upon  to  compare  or  weigh  them.  emplo3ring  it  upon  some  object  of  external 

And  this  beautiful  arrangement  in  the  interest,  when  otherwise  it  would  brood 

providence  of  Gk>d  is  as  evident  in  the  painfUly  and  unhealthilv  upon  itself.    No 

youth  of  nations,  as  in  the  youth  of  every  nooks  which  can  fulfill  this  function  wisely 

human  being ;  so  that  at  first  they  do  not  and  innocently  should  be  despised, 

reason,  they  only  seem  to  dream.  Stories  of  the  impossible  and  the  mar- 
velous are,  in  short,  the  poetry  of  child- 

"  During  the  first  fiveye«r8,"8ays  the  author  hood.    The  cultivated  man   enjoys   the 

of  Levana,  "  children  say  neither  wl»t  is  ihrue  highest  poetry,  amply  because  it  does  not 

nor  what  IS  fkke-tiiey  merely  talk.^^T^  deal  withthe  mere  truth  of  fiict.    He  feeh 

talking  IS  thinking  aloud;  and  since  the  one  Tx.           1    /»  iiu          "v"v*«i«v.     **«  x^^to 

half  of  thought  is  frequeitiy  a  yes,  and  the  ^?  ^^  of  other  mental  sustenance  than 

other  a  no,  and  both  escape  them,  (though  not  ^*^'     J^ooks  of  science  or  of  history  tell 

us,)  they  seem  to  lie  when  they  are  merely  talk-  him  what  U  /  but  poetry  tells  him  what 

ing  to  themselves.    Further,  at  first  they  find  might  be,  or  leads  liim  to  think  of  what 

great  pleasure  in  exercising  their  new  art  of  ought  to  be.    He  delights  in  it.    He  feels 

speech,  and  so  they  often  talk  n<Hisen8e,  only  that  in  thus  lifting  his  thoughts  out  of  the 

for  the  sake  of  hearing  theur  acquisitions  in  Jai^  region  of  common-place,  poetry  does  him 

guage.     They  frequently  do  not  understand  «„  ;-„^«„««  ««»«;«/    r?  l^i^M.^.  T»?«i .  u 

So^  word  that  you  ha/e  said;  UtUe  cbUditm,  an  immense  service.    It  ennobles  him :  it 

for  instance,  often  confuse  to^y.  to-morrow,  widens  his  ranee  of  visioi^  it  deepens  his 

yesterday,  ns  well  as  numbers  and  degrees  of  sensibility,  it  stirs  him  with  a  vague  thirst 

comparison,  and  so  give  rather  a  mistaken  than  and  lon^ng  after  the   unattainable,  the 

a  false  reply.    Again,  they  use  their  tongues  grand,  and  the  vast.     And  he  knows  that 

more  in  sport  than  earnest,  as  may  be  seen  in  he  has  been  refreidied  and  strengthened 

the  long  discourses  they  hold  with  their  pup-  ^y  the  process,  even  when  he  is  l^t  able 

pets,  as  a  minister  or  an  author  does  with  ms;  *;:  «„*    :«i.^  «i^«;i«   «  ^^^\^   ^^^^^^*i^^ 

and  they  easily  apply  tbU  sportive  talkmg  ti  ^,  P"*  ,\"^.  T      J  ^  /-  .ll^^A        ^ 

living  pwple.    ChUdfen  always  fiy  to  the  wtrm  which  his  judmient  has  accepted.     A 

sunny  side  of  hope ;  if  the  bird  or  the  dog  has  ®""<^  ^^^^  **?*  know  this ;  but  it  is  not 

gone  away,  they  will  say,  without  any  further  the  less  true  in  this  case.    A  fturv  tale,  or 

reason,  it  will  comeback  again.    And  since  they  BdieoriuBj  or  Robinson  CWi^oe,  has  done 

can  not  altogether  separate  their  hopes,  that  is,  for  him  what  the  story  of  Hamlet,  or  Co- 

their  fancies  from  copies  or  truths,  their  own  muo  or  Guinevere,  has  done  for  his  father ; 

self-deception  assumes  the  appearance  of  a  Ue.  j^  ^^8  opened  his  eyes  to  behold  a  hitherto 

It  is  worthy  of  consideration  whether  children,  „^.«^^ tL^j  j .  :«  ui-  «ii^;i  v.\^  «r«*i,  x^^r^^a 

when  they  practise  a  lie,  do  not  often  rdaterol  ^en  world;  it  has  filled  hun  with  images 

membered  dreams  which  must  necessarily  be  ^^  nobleness  or  beauty;  it  has  made  him 

confounded  by  them  with  real  occurrences.^*  P^*  forth  all  the  seeing  iaculty  which  re- 
sided in  him,  and  in  this  way  has  imparted 

A  careful  observer  of  children  will  soon  to  him  at  once  strength,  and  insight,  and 
learn  to  distinguish  between  this  sort  of  gladness. 

innocent  prattle,  and  the  willful  fidsification  It  is  interesting  to  find  a  confirmation 

of  a  fact.    He  will  soon  find  that  wbile  he  of  this  view  in  the  JSioaraphia  Idteraria 

must  punish  the  one  with  the  greatest  se-  of  Coleridee  —  a  man  who  was  Angularly 

riousness  and  severity,  he  may  fearlessly  gifted  wim  the  power  of  watoUng  and 

encourage  the  other.    He  will  find  that  recording  the  history  of  Us  own  mind, 

he  can  safely  minister  to  the  child's  love  and  able,  in  a  remarloble  degree,  to  esti- 

for  the  marvelous  and  the  supernatural,  mate  at  its  true  value  the  training  through 

and  at  the  same  time  educate  him  to  foel  which  he  had  passed.    He  says : 
the  most  scrupulous  regard  for  truth  in 

all  which  concerns  himself.    For  there  **  My  eariy  reading  of  fkliy  tiles,  and  about 

are  duties  of  being  as  well  as  of  dmng.  genii  and  the  fike,  nad  hsbitnatea  me  to  the 

There  are  truths  of  imagmation,  as  well  a»  ▼«»*;  «?  I  nevwr  regarded  mr  sonses  in  any 

truths  of  fact;  and  it  is  the  inner  and  w*y  M,th<  criterion  of  my  experieys.    IrMru- 

deeper  part  of  the  nature  of  manwHeh  i;^4t.-^,:St^i^  •SSTSS^^ 

calls  for  a  supply  of  these.    Pictures  and  be  peraitled  to  rwd  nmaaesiiand  stories  of 

gay  colors  and  romances  do  not  ffve  ns  gfanin^  msgidanfl,  and  genii?    I  know  all  thai 

literal  truth,  nor  indeed  truth  in  an  ob-  Cs  been  said  against  it;  but  Ibave  ftnned  my 
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faith  in  the  affirmative.  I  know  no  other  way 
of  giving  the  mind  a  love  of  the  great  and  tlie 
whole.  Those  who  have  been  led  to  the  same 
truths,  step  by  step,  by  the  constant  testimony 
of  their  senses,  seem  to  want  a  sense  which  I 
possess.  They  contemplate  nothing  but  parts, 
and  all  parts  arc  necessarily  little,  and  the  uni- 
verse to  them  is  but  a  mass  of  little  things.  It 
is  true  the  mind  may  become  credulous  and 
prone  to  superstitious  fancies,  by  the  former 
method.  But  are  not  the  experimentalists  (the 
practical  men)  credulous,  even  to  madness,  in 
believing  any  absurdity  rather  than  believe  the 
grandest  truths,  if  they  have  not  the  testimony 
of  their  own  senses  in  their  favor?  I  have 
known  some  who  have  been  rationally  educated, 
as  it  is  styled.  They  were  marked  by  an  almost 
microscopic  acuteness ;  but  when  they  looked 
at  great  things,  all  became  a  blank,  and  they 
saw  nothing,  and  denied  that  any  thing  could 
be  seen,  and  uniformly  put  the  negation  of  a 
power  for  the  possession  of  a  power,  and  called 
the  want  of  imagination,  judgment,  and  the 
never  being  movea  to  rapture,  philosophy." 

Another  advantage  of  stories  of  pure 
imagination  is,  that  by  them  the  thoughts 
of  a  child  are  carried  out  from  himself. 
The  world  which  attracts  him  is  not  that 
of  whicli  he  forms  a  part.  In  it  no  un- 
liealthy  introspection,  no  personal  vanity 
can  possibly  bo  stimulated.  His  whole 
observant  and  reflective  faculties  are  ab- 
sorbed in  the  contemplation  of  something 
separate  and  distant.  He  is  profoundly 
impressed  with  the  cruelty  of  JBlue  Beara^ 
or  awed  and  disgusted  by  the  prodigious 
greed  of  the  ogre,  as  "  ne  sits  on  a  hill 
picking  his  teeth  with  the  kitchen-poker." 
He  admires  with  all  his  might  the  skill  and 
courage  of  Jack  the  Giant-Killer^  or  the 
Seven  Champions :  he  is  touched  with  the 
undeserved  misfortunes  of  Cinderella^  or 
convulsed  with  laughter  at  the  grotesque 
vanity  of  the  Emperor  in  his  new  clothes. 
But  all  these  emotions  are  not  only  per- 
fectly sincere  and  healthful ;  they  are  un- 
alloyed by  any  reflex  action  on  the  child, 
himself,  or  his  playfellows.  It  may  be 
said,  that  a  hatred  of  cruelty  will  be  ex- 
cited as  much  by  the  genuine  story  of  a 
bad  boy  as  by  the  story  of  an  impossible 
ogre.  But  there  is  this  difference.  In 
the  former  case,  the  child  is  tempted  to 
compare  himself  with  the  delinquent,  and 
to  draw  from  the  story  the  conclusion  of 
the  famous  Jack  Homer^  who,  on  very 
slender  grounds,  as  it  has  always  appeared 
to  us,  exclaimed :  "  What  a  good  boy  am 
I !"  But,  in  the  latter  case,  the  disgust 
or  admiration,  not  being  excited  by  a  con- 
temporary or  a  companion,  begets  no  ill 


will,  no  rash  or  unkind  judgment,  no  sense 
of  superiority  or  self-conceit.  It  is  the 
very  remoteness  of  the  scene  from  the 
every-day  world  of  probability  and  of 
£ict,  which  tends  to  make  the  emotions 
thus  excited  more  pure  and  innocent,  and, 
therefore,  more  practically  effective  on 
the  conduct. 

Afler  all,  it  is  a  great  point  in  education 
to  awaken  the  curiosity,  and  feed  the 
fancy,  because  we  thus  give  a  child  a  sense 
of  the  greatness  of  the  universe  in  which 
he  has  come  to  live.  The  awe  and  aston- 
ishment with  which  a  child  contemplates 
the  mysteries  of  life,  and  gazes  on  things 
too  deep  for  him  to  fathom,  and  too  high 
for  him  to  understand,  is  one  of  the  best 
possible  means  of  preparation  for  fntnre 
knowledge.  The  pattern  child  of  Mr. 
Gradgrind,  in  one  of  Mr.  Dickens's  books, 
who  had  been  brought  up  on  strictly 
scientific  pnnciples,  expressed  a  contempt 
for  another  little  one  who  bad  been  heard 
to  repeat, 

"Twinkle,  twinkle,  little  star; 
How  I  wonder  what  you  are  1** 

He  had  never  been  permitted  to  wonder 
at  any  thin^  of  the  sort.  On  the  contra- 
ry, he  had  oeen  taught  all  about  the  star, 
how  big  it  was,  and  how  &r  off,  and  why 
it  twinkled.  It  was  part  of  the  system  of 
his  education,  that  every  question  he  asked 
should  be  met  with  a  prompt  answer,  that 
no  room  should  be  Icn  for  doubt,  nor  for 
curiosity,  nor  for  brooding  over  mysteries. 
We  all  know  how  great  a  nuisance  such 
infant  prodigies  are.  We  are  all  interest- 
ed in  discouraging  the  pernicious  system 
of  training  which  produces  them.  Even 
the  grown  man  who  has  ceased  to  marvel 
at  the  phenomena  of  life,  who  is  no  longer 
overpowered  with  a  sense  of  the  infinite 
greatness  of  the  fair,  broad  world,  in  which 
he  finds  himself,  nor  oppressed  when  he 
tliinks  of  the  impossibility  of  ever  under- 
standing a  thousandth  part  of  the  things 
he  sees,  is  neither  wise  nor  on  the  road  to 
wisdom.  It  is  hx  worse  for  a  ehUi  to  be 
unconscious  of  any  thing  awfnl,  or  pnx- 
zling,  or  mysterious  in  life.  He  may  in- 
deed be  a  paragon  of  learning,  and,  as  a 
machine  for  retaining  the  nuudmmn 
amount  of  school-book  emdition,  he  will 
probably  be  noteworthy  enough ;  but  he 
will  not  be  chUdlike.  He  wUl  hifidlibly 
become  cold,  selfish,  and  conceited,  and 
will  gain  but  a  poor  compensation  &r  a 
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full  memory,  in  the  shape  of  weakened 
perceptions  and  a  barren  heart. 

We  are  quite  aware  of  the  dangers  of 
an  over-stimulated  imagination;  and  a 
wise  parent  will  take  care,  that  as  the 
child  grows  older,  the  due  oorrective  for 
any  tendency  in  this  direction  should  al- 
ways be  administered  in  the  shape  of  a 
knowledge  of  facts.  But  we  desire  to 
vindicate  for  the  little  ones  their  right  to 
the  mental  entertainment  of  which  they 
are  so  fond.  We  believe  that  much  of 
the  recent  literature  of  children,  especially 
that  of  the  beginning  of  the  present  centu- 
ry, when  Mrs.  Barbauld,  and  Miss  Edge- 
woilh,  and  Dr.  Aikin,  were  popular  au- 
thors, has  been  characterized  by  a  cold- 
ness and  an  absence  of  sympathy  with  the 
true  wants  of  children  in  this  respect. 
These  writers  and  their  successors,  of 
whom  Peter  Parley^  and  his  many  imita- 
tors, are  good  examples,  have  thought  the 
understanding  of  children  a  nobler  power 
than  their  imagination,  and  have  accord- 
ingly overlooked  the  clums  of  the  one, 
and  addressed  themselves  to  the  other. 
But  this  can  not  be  done  with  impunity ; 
and  we  shall  never  deal  £sur]y  by  children 
until  we  recognize  the  necessity  of  a  har- 
monious development  of  aU  their  powers, 
nor  until  we  have  learnt  from  a  careful 
study  of  their  natures  which  of  those 
powers  were  intended,  by  the  Divine 
Father  of  our  race,  to  be  cultivated  first 
in  order. 

But  even  if  the  reading  of  fictions  and 
tales  of  wonder  served  no  purpose  in  the 
education  of  the  intellect,  they  would  still 
be  necessary.  For  childhood  is  a  time  of 
enjoyment,  and  the  great  object  of  books, 
toys,  and  such  devices,  is,  after  all,  to 
make  the  little  ones  happy.  We  have  no 
right  to  think  of  happmess  in  their  case 
only  as  a  means  to  some  end,  such  as  in- 
struction or  obedience.  It  is  itself  an 
end,  and  one  worth  striving  after  for  its 
own  sake.  It  is  a  necessity  of  the  moral 
nature,  just  as  warmth  is  of  the  physical 
nature.  It  is  the  condition  of  its  growth. 
Work  and  effort  are  indeed  the  appointed 
lot  of  man  upon  earth,  but  it  is  no  true 
economy  which  binds  the  little  ones  into 
premature  harness.  The  first  needs  of  a 
little  child's  life  are  light,  and  heat,  and 
love,  and  joyousness.  To  U8  lifis  is  a 
stream  whose  banks  we  can  see,  and  whose 
current  we  feel  bearing  us  along  to  the 
infinite  ocean ;  but  to  a  child  life  Ui  a  calm 
and  boundless  lake,  with  no  motion  bat 


the  dandng  of  its  spdrtive  waves,  and  no 
lij^t  but  the  rosy  nue  of  perpetual  sun- 
rise. Who  would  not  prolong  for  the 
youn^  traveler  the  blessed  season  of  un- 
consciousness and  delight?  Who  knows 
how  much  stren^h  for  the  future  contest 
the  little  one  is  drinking  in  at  every  pore, 
while  yet  the  arena  of  &e  contest  itself  is 
&r  out  of  sight?  Every  picture  which 
delights  the  eye,  every  bright  image  which 
dances  before  the  fimcv,  every  toy  which 
keeps  the  fingers  or  tne  limbs  in  joyous 
motion,  every  stimulant  to  JEt  grateful  curi- 
osity, every  pulsation  of  pleasure  firom 
sight  or  sound,  is  a  source  of  power,  and 
an  instrument  in  the  development  of  life. 
It  is  a  main  requisite  then  of  a  child's 
book,  that  it  should  ^ve  pleasure.  If  it 
does  no  more  than  this,  something  valua- 
ble is  gained.  So  long  as  the  pleasure  is  in- 
nocent, it  is  enough.  Let  us  respect  the 
haptnness  of  children;  let  us  acquiesce 
without  grumbling  in  the  decision  of  a 
child  who  prefers  Ja^  and  the  Bean  Stalk 
or  the  Ugty  Duckj  to  a  book  on  the  pro- 
perties of  matter  or  the  classification  of 
animals.  It  is  in  the  mental  as  in  the  phy- 
sical digestion,  the  appetite  is  a  pretty 
sure  index  of  what  is  good  for  it.  In  re- 
jecting what  we  call  the  valuable  informa- 
tion, and  in  readily  assimilating  what 
seems  to  us  useless,  the  nature  of  the  diild 
is  asserting  for  itself  the  real  requirements 
of  an  age  which  perchance  we  have  for- 
gotten. It  is  wise  to  snbndt  to  this  ar- 
rangement, however  we  mav  wish  that  it 
were  altered.  If  we  can  nnd  out  what 
brings  most  enjoyment  to  the  healthy 
youn^  B|nrit,  we  find  at  the  same  time 
what  It  is  wluch  it  is  our  business  to  pro- 
vide. Better  still,  if  we  can  find  what 
pursuits  tend  to  impart  a  tone  of  cheerfhl- 
ness  to  the  child's  whole  life,  we  may 
thankfiiUy  avail  ourselves  of  the  hint.  For 
cheerfhhiess  is  the  suubine  of  the  youns 
soul,  and  in  it  all  mod  and  beantlfm 
qualities  are  likely  to  thrive. 

Of  course,  it  is  impossible  to  overlook 
the  necessity  of  teaching  as  well  as  de- 
lighting children;  and  aoeordingl^,  avast 
number  of  books  professedly  written  for 
amusement  are  in  their  essence  didaetic. 
Just  as  for  older  persons  novels  are  now 
written  **  with  a  purposei''  00  even  fidry- 
tales  and  ptcture-books  are  apt  to  be  6on- 
ddered  im»mplete  unless  tney  are  dnly 
fumifdied  with  a  moral.  It  is  wonderfid 
to  observe  tlie  maaifbid  dbgnises  under 
whioh  the  ^inatniotorof  youui''  maoagos 
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with  more  or  le8s  success  to  conceal  him- 
self.    George  Cruikshank  has   contrived 
to  tell  the  story  of  Beauty  and  the  Beast 
so  as  to  make  a  teetotal  allegory  of  it ;  and 
we  suppose  that  nine  tenths  of  even  the 
gayest  and  most  attractive  volumes  in  an 
ordinary  juvenile  library  are  designed  to 
teach  some  lesson,  or  to  inculcate  some 
moral  truth.     In  the  present  generation 
this  is  done  more  systematically  and  some- 
what more  skillfully  than  in  the  last.     In 
the  old   editions  of  JEsop'a  Fables^  the 
word  "  moral "  at  the  head  of  the  long 
paragraph  which  followed  each  fable  gave 
a  warning  to  the  young  reader,  of  w'hich 
we  believe  he  habitually  availed  himself; 
and  that  portion  of  the  book  was  never 
read.     At  present  so  many  ingenious  de- 
vices have  been  discovered  for  insinuating 
moral  or  scientific  truths  into  story-books, 
that  children  are  never  safe.    The  pleas- 
antest  picture  of  a  fireside,  and  the  most 
promising  anecdote   or    conversation  of 
some  children  with  their  papa,  are  too 
often  only  the  prelude  to  a  conversation 
on  chemistry,  or  a  discussion  of  the  oues- 
tion,   "Why  does  the  water  rise  m  a 
pump  ?"     Children  are  so  oft;en  entrapped 
in  this  way,  that  they  learn  to  suspect 
that  the  inevitable  schoolmaster  is  lying 
perdu  under  every  variety  of  innocent  dis- 
guise.    It  is  true  they  acquire,  after  short 
])i*actice,  a  surprising  talent  for  skipping 
all  the  moral  reflections  and  the  scientific 
conversation,  and  selecting  so  much  only 
as  really  is  a  story.    But  the  fkct  remains 
the  same,  and  it  is  on  the  whole  more 
creditable  to  the  conscientiousness  and 
right  principle  of  the  writers  of  children's 
books  than  to  their  knowledge  of  human 
nature,  that  there  is  generally  an  educa- 
tional aim  even  in  those  tales  which  seem 
to  have  been  written  most  exclusively  to 
entertain  and  amuse. 

When  will  grown-up  people  understand 
that  though  truth  comes  to  them  often  in 
an  abstract  form,  as  truth^  that  is  not 
the  form  in  which  it  is  natural  or  even 
possible  for  a  child  to  receive  it  ?  He  does 
not  analyze  or  infer.  If  he  grasps  prin- 
ciples at  all,  it  must  bo  in  the  concrete ; 
he  must  hold  them  as  sentiments,  as  im- 
pressions, not  as  propositions.  In  the 
order  of  logic,  abstract  truths  are  ante- 
cedent to  all  events,  and  explain  them ; 
but  in  the  order  of  discovery,  they  come 
last.  A  child  has  as  yet  no  sense  of  the 
value  of  a  truth,  per  se.  Though  he 
infers,  he  knows  no  tiling  of  inference. 


I  His  range  of  experience  has  not  been 
wide  -enough  to  give  him  even  a  notion 
of  the  meaning  ofinduction,  or  the  use  of 
general  principles.     To  a  man,  the  truth 
which  lies  hid  in  phenomena,  or  which  is 
illustrated   by   historical  events,   is   the 
great  object  of  search.     He  studies,  that 
he  may  discover  it.     He  only  values  the 
knowledge  of  facts  and  appearances  in  so 
far  as  they  can  contribute  to  give  him 
this.     Hence  he  is  apt  to  think  it  tho 
highest  triumph  of  art,  if,  in  writing  a 
child's  book,  he  can  succeed  in  leading  up 
to  some  moral,  or  drawing  some  general 
inference.     But  the  fact  is,  that  the  child 
seldom  or  never  receives  the  moral  at  all 
in  the  form  in  which  it  is  given.     If  the 
truth  is  latent,  or  held  in  solution,  so  to 
speak,  in  the  story,  it  will  indeed  be  duly 
received  by  the  child,  will  sink  in  a  con- 
crete form,  loith  the  story,  into  the  me- 
mory ;    will  unconsciously  influence  his 
conduct,  and  will,  at  some  future  time,  be 
reflected  on,  and  found  to  be  capable  of 
shaping  itself  into  words,  as  an  abstract 
proposition.     Then,  perhaps,  the  proposi- 
tion may  prove  valuable  in  this  shape; 
but  at  present,  the  child,  even  if  he  seems 
to  receive  it,  does  no  more  than  recollect  it 
as  a  formula  of  words.    It  is  by  no  means 
necessary  that  all  a  child's  knowledge 
should  come  to  him  in  the  shape  of  know- 
ledge ;  or  that  he  should  set  consciously 
before    him    every   inference    which    he 
draws.     So  long  as  the  duty  or  the  prin- 
ciple which  an  author  desires  to  incul- 
cate is  either  vividly  illustrated  in  the 
story,   or  grows   naturally  and   sponta- 
neously out  of  it,  it  may  safely  be  left  to 
take  its  own  course,  and  find  its  own  way 
into  the  child's  conscience.    It  need  not 
be  separately  stated,  or  put  into  a  didactio 
and  abstract  form.    The  great  art  of  a 
story-writer,   who   wishes   to   make   his 
book  serve  any  moral,  religious,  or  scien- 
tific purpose,  is  to  secure  that  the  prin- 
ciple to  be  taught  is  a  genuine  element  in 
the  story,  and  organically  connected  with 
it ;  not  artificially  attached  to  the  end,  or 
ostentatiously  proclaimed  by  one  of  the 
dramatis  personce.    The  author  of  £obi$h- 
son  Crusoe  does  not  profess  to  be  a  moral 
teacher.    He  says  nothing  about  self  re- 
liance, or  industry,  or  forethought,  or  the 
duty  of  adapting  one's  self  to  circum- 
stances.     But  he  teaches  these   things 
nevertheless.    And  he  does  it  the  more 
eflectnally,  because  he  never  seems  to  be 
teachmg  them  as  abstractions.     He  is 
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content  to  let  the  story  carry  its  own 
moml,  and  to  leave  the  interpretation  to 
work  itself  out  in  due  time  in  his  little 
reader's  muid  ;  and  this  is  the  wisest 
course.  It  is  in  harmony  with  the  tme 
requirements  of  a  child's  imperfectly  de- 
veloped nature.  For  in  early  life  some  of 
the  best  lessons  which  we  learn  are  learnt 
unconsciously,  and  when  we  are  least 
aware  that  they  are  lessons.  The  lessons 
which  are  conveyed  in  books  of  amuse- 
ment, since  they  are  intended  to  be  ac- 
quired voluntarily,  should  all  be  of  this 
class.  Otherwise  it  may  be  safely  pre- 
dicted that  they  will  not  be  acquired  at 
all. 

On  the  whole,  we  may  conclude  that 
the  great  purpose  of  children's  books  is 
not  so  much  to  impart  instruction  as  to 
promote  growth.  We  must  not  think  of 
a  child's  mind  as  of  a  vessel,  which  it  is 
for  us  to  fill,  but  as  a  wonderfully  organiz- 
ed instrument,  which  it  is  for  us  to  de- 
velop and  to  set  in  motion.  He  will  be 
well  or  ill  educated,  not  according  to  the 
accuracy  with  which  he  retains  the  no- 
tions which  have  been  impressed  upon  him 
from  without,  but  accoroing  to  the  power 
which  be  puts  forth  from  within,  and  to 
the  activity  and  regularity  with  which 
the  several  feelers  or  tentctcula  of  his 
nature  lay  hold  on  all  that  is  to  be  seen 
and  thought  and  known  aroimd  him.  We 
must  be  more  anxious  to  promote  indivi- 
duaUty,  than  to  see  our  own  character 
and  tastes  reproduced  in  his.  The  teach- 
ing in  our  books  should  be  less  dogmative 
than  suggestive.  It  should  seek  rather  to 
awaken  appetite  than  to  satiate  it.  So 
long  as  a  book  makes  a  child  wakeful  and 
interested,  it  is  by  no  means  necessary 
that  he  should  comprehend  it  all.  The 
thought,  ^^  I  can  not  understand  this  now, 
bat  when  I  am  older  I  shall  be  able  to  do 
so,"  is  not  only  a  natural  one  to  a  child, 
but  one  which  at  once  betokens  modesty, 
and  provides  a  stimulus  for  future  exer- 
tion. The  excessive  care  to  explain  every 
thing  clearly,  which  characterizes  many 
modem  books  for  young  people,  renders 
this  thought  unfamiliar  to  a  ch^d.  We 
mav,  in  fact,  always  measure  the  merit  of 
a  child's  book  by  two  or  three  veij  simple 
tests.  Are  the  images  it  presents  mnocent 
and  healthful  ?  Will  it  raise  them  above 
their  present  level,  or  render  them  satis- 
fied with  what  they  have  attained  ?  Will 
it  excite  them  to  greater  activity,  and 
make  them  see  or  hear  or  feel  more  aoate> 


ly?  Will  it  iUnminate  the  conceptions 
already  in  the  child's  mind,  as  well  as 
give  him  new  ones  ?  Above  all,  does  it 
make  the  eye  glisten  and  the  cheek  glow, 
and  the  limbs  of  the  little  one  move  with 
delight?  For  if  it  fulfills  this  one  require- 
ment, all  the  rest  are  likely  to  be  included 
m  It. 

With  these  views  as  to  the  ^neral  con- 
ditions which  the  literature  of  childhood 
ought  to  fulfill,  it  will  be  interesting  to 
name  some  of  the  more  conspicuous  ex- 
amples of  excellence  in  books  which  have 
been  recently  published,  in  each  of  the 
classes  into  which  such  books  mav  for 
convenience  be  divided.  Those  classes 
are:  1.  Domestic  stories  about  possible 
events,  but  designed  simply  for  amuse- 
ment; 2.  Books  of  pure  imagination,  as 
Fairy  and  Mythological  Stories ;  8.  Sto- 
ries or  conversations,  embodying  some 
educational  purpose ;  and,  4.  Books  of 
Poetry. 

I.  Perhaps  the  lai^est  species  of  the 
genus  *'  Juvenile  Book  "  consist  of  those 
stories  of  home  or  school  life,  which 
are  the  genre  paintings  of  the  child's 
picture-gidlery,  and  which  are  designed 
primarily  for  amusement,  but  incident- 
ally to  fiimiliarize  the  little  reader  with 
the*  world  in  which  he  lives,  and  to 
make  him  understand  his  own  position  in 
it.  We  presume  it  is  the  largest  class 
because  it  is  that  which  is  considered 
easiest  to  produce ;  certainly  not  because 
it  is  the  most  attractive  or  acceptable  to 
children  themselves*  The  descriptions  of 
the  ordinary  scenes  which  surround  child- 
ren, and  recitals  of  the  sort  of  talk  which 
they  hear  every  day,  soon  become  weari- 
some to  them.  Stories  of  real  life  and 
adventure  are  welcome  to  a  boy,  if  they 
carry  his  thoughts  into  some  new  scene 
in  which  he  can  fitncy  himself  the  actor. 
It  is  by  no  means  necessary  that  all  such 
stories  should  be  true ;  but  it  is  essential 
that  they  should  be  truthful,  and  should 
describe  events  which  are  not  only  pos- 
uble  but  natural.  Hence  a  writer  of  a  book 
of  this  kind  needs  littie  of  creative  power ; 
it  is  chiefly  necessary  tiiat  he  be  an  accurate 
and  steaoGist  observer,  and  that  he  should 
never  seek  to  excite  bterest  by  exaggera- 
tion. He  should  be  an  artist  of  the  scnool 
of  Wilkie,  or  Webster,  or  Frith,  content 
honestiy  to  pdnt  some  one  corner,  how- 
ever small,  o£  the  aotnal  world,  and  filled, 
with  a  whidesome  horror  of  lay-fignreai 
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and  of  mere  conventional  beauty  or  de- 
formity. Sanford  and  Merton^  Robinson 
Crusoe^  and  the  Swiss  Family  Mobinson^ 
continue  to  be  among  the  best  types  of 
tills  class.  The  language  is  transparent 
and  simple,  yet  not  childish.  The  inci- 
dents are  perfectly  natural,  and  the  story 
captivating.  The  last-mentioned  book  has 
also  a  higher  merit  than  either  of  its  pre- 
decessors. There  runs  through  it  a  quiet, 
unobtrusive,  but  still  genuine  recognition 
of  religion  and  its  clanns,  which  can  not 
fail  to  impress  a  young  reader  very  strong- 
ly. The  same,  indeed,  may  be  said  of  the 
simple  but  powerful  narrative  of  Defoe. 
In  this  one  respect,  story-books  of  the  na- 
turalistic school  are  not  unfrequently  de- 
ficient. Miss  Edgeworth's  Moral  Tales^ 
Harry  and  l/ncy^  and  Popidar  TaleSy 
were  all  deservedly  admired  in  their  day, 
and  are  still  favorites  with  many  children. 
They  are  characterized  by  great  pictorial 
power,  and  there  is  a  verisimilitude  as 
well  as  a  general  tone  of  health  and  sound- 
ness pervading  them  which  fully  justify 
their  high  reputation.  But  it  seems  to 
us  an  objection  to  them  that  there  is  a  cold- 
ness on  the  subject  of  religion,  and  a  care- 
ful avoidance  of  the  topic,  even  when  the 
natural  course  of  the  story  seems  to  de- 
mand at  least  a  proof  that  the  author 
acknowledges  its  supreme  importance. 
This  is  rather  a  negative  than  a  positive 
fault.  But  it  is,  in  our  judgment,  a  serious 
one.  A  true  picture  of  life,  whether  of 
the  family  or  of  general  society,  can  not 
fairly  ignore  the  most  important  element 
in  domestic  and  social  life.  Wo  do  not 
ask  for  dogmas  or  doctrinal  teaching  in 


books  of  this  class ;  but  wo  have  a  right 
to  ask  for  a  fair  recognition  of  the  fact, 
that  true  religion  is  generally  the  motiye 
power  in  a  really  beautiful  and  well-or- 
dered home ;  and  to  be  dissatisfied  with 
the  hard  and  frigid  Deism,  which  consti- 
tutes the  only  faith  ever  alluded  to  in  Miss 
Edgeworth's  books.  77ie  JShenings  ctt 
Home  of  Dr.  Aikin  and  Mrs.  Barbauld  are 
not  wholly  free  from  the  same  fiinlt ;  al- 
though in  directness  of  purpose,  good 
sense,  and  adaptation  to  the  intellectual 
condition  of  children,  this  book  has  sel- 
dom been  excelled.  The  Parents  Cabinet 
of  Instruction  and  AmtMementy  Bome 
portions  of  which  are  generally  attributed 
to  Miss  Edgeworth,  and  the  whole  of 
which  is  characterized  by  all  the  excellen- 
cies of  her  style  and  purpose,  is  now  being 
republished  by  Messrs.  Smith  and  Elder 
in  a  very  attractive  serial  form.  Some  of 
its  stories,  such  as  that  of  JBrave  JBobby 
and  others,  have  taken  a  permanent  hold 
on  the  tastes  of  children,  and  have  been 
reprinted  a  hundred  times.  But  the  book 
as  a  whole  is  not  free  from  the  &ult  of 
treating  children  in  a  somewhat  pedantic 
and  artificial  way,  and  attaching  a  very 
exaggerated  importance  to  their  littlo  ac- 
quirements in  science  or  in  self-know- 
ledge. Miss  Lamb's  little  series  of  stories 
for  girls,  Mrs.  Leicester's  School^  although 
somewhat  old-fashioned,  is  one  of  the  sim- 
plest and  most  straightforward  books  of 
its  class.  It  treats  the  readers  as  child- 
ren, and  yet  without  condescension  or 
silliness. 

(concluded  in  NKXT  XVIIBIB.) 


Vrom  the  Westminster  Rerlew. 
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The  attempt,  however  partially  success- 
ful, to  connect  Europe  with  America  by  a 
continuous  cable  adapted  to  convey  tele- 
graphic messages  across  the  Atlantic  ocean 
between  two  stations,  one  in  Ireland  and 

•  Physical  Otography  of  the  Sea.  By  M.  F. 
Maubt,  LL.D.,  Lieutenant  U.  S.  Navy.  Third 
Edition.     1  vol.  8to.    London.     1855. 

Deep-Sea  Soundingt  in  the  North  Atlantic  Ocean, 


the  other  in  Newfoundland,  will  probably 
be  regarded  in  future  as  a  great  epoch  in 
the  history  of  science.  Like  die  intro- 
duction of  steam,  at  first  awkwardly  and 
with  little   economy,  but   gradually   "" 


between    Ireland    and    NewfcnmdUmd, 
H.M.S.    Cyelopt,   Licutenant'Commamder   JSmpA 
Dayman,  in  June  and  July,  1867.    Stol    " 
185a 
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placing  all  other  kinds  of  power  for  large 
classes  of  work,  the  progress  of  electric 
telegraphs  has  advanced  by  rapid  steps, 
until  men  are  inclined  to  believe  that 
though  checked  for  the  moment,  it  must 
advance  ;  and  in  this,  as  was  the  case  with 
steam-power,  mechanical  and  physical  dif- 
ficulties seem  to  vanish  as  the  necessity  for 
new  inventions  and  modifications  becomes 
felt.  There  was,  perhaps,  as  great  a  dis- 
tance to  be  accomplished  in  the  way  of 
practical  advance  between  the  conveyance 
of  a  wire  on  land  from  one  station  to  an- 
other, and  the  obtaining  a  safe  and  perma- 
nent communication  through  a  wide,  deep, 
and  unknown  sea,  as  there  was  between 
the  Marquis  of  Worcester's  invention  and 
the  construction  of  a  modern  locomotive 
engine ;  and  while  all  must  regret  the  par- 
tial and  temporary  failure  in  the  attempt 
to  lay  the  Atlantic  telegraph  cable  last 
year,  few  are  perhaps  aware  of  the  real 
nature  of  the  difiiculties  overcome,  and 
the  great  amount  of  information  that  has 
been  obtained  in  preparing  for  the  gigan- 
tic and  costly  experiment  and  securing  its 
success  when  it  shall  again  be  attempted. 
A  great  deal  of  this  mformation  is  of  a 
scientific  nature,  and  bears  quite  as  much 
on  physical  geography  and  nfitural  history 
as  it  does  on  telegraphs.  Every  step  made 
in  one  department  of  science  is  certain  to 
lay  open  some  truths  and  laws  that  will  be 
found  useful  and  applicable  in  others,  and 
the  special  investigations  made  for  the 
])urposc  of  laying  the  cable  successfully, 
have  already  thrown  a  flood  of  light  on 
the  constitution  of  a  large  area  of  ocean 
floor,  have  discovered  relations  and  differ- 
ences between  various  portions  of  the 
earth's  surface,  have  shown  what  are  the 
marine  animals  influential  in  modifying  or 
producing  deposits  in  deep  sea,  and  have 
proved  that  whUe  the  successful  deposit 
of  an  unbroken  cable  across  the  vast 
breadth  of  the  Atlantic  is  possible,  there 
is  still  something  more  to  be  done  before 
this  whole  question  is  solved,  and  a  prac- 
ticable communication  established.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  results  already  ob- 
tained, and  the  advances  made  in  cognate 
sciences,  can  not  fiiU  to  assist  in  the  mture 
attempts  that  must  be  made,  and  that  will 
doubtless  terminate  in  perfect  success. 
Already  have  distinct  propositions  been 
made  to  carry  electric  communication  by 
other  totally  distinct  lines  from  Europe  to 
America,  and  it  has  become  a  question 
merely  of  time  whether  we  or  our  ohildrea 


shall  see  the  most  distant  parts  of  our  own 
empire  brought  into  instant  communica- 
tion with  the  central  Government. 

The  electric  telegraph,  in  its  simplest 
state,  requires  that  a  wire  should  be  so 
placed  that  an  electric  current  passing 
through  it  shall  not  communicate  with  the 
earth  except  at  will.  In  this  state,  the 
wire  is  said  to  be  insulated,  and  the  con- 
veyance of  an  insulated  wire  is  the  great 
problem  to  be  solved. 

On  land  there  is  comparatively  little 
difliculty  in  insuring  insolation. '  The  wire 
can  be  conveyed  through  the  air,  support- 
ed at  convenient  intervals  on  pol^s  by 
porcelain  or  other  non-conducting  ledges, 
or  enveloped  in  non-conducting  casing  of 
caoutchouc  or  gutta-percha;  or  it  may 
safely  be  carried  through  the  earth  itself. 
A  nearly  similar  provision  enables  the  wire 
to  be  carried  across  rivers,  and  through 
tracts  of  water  of  inconsiderable  depth, 
and  for  small  distances. 

"When  however,  a  sea,  is  to  be  crossed, 
the  difficulties  become  magnified  in  pro- 
portion to  the  breadth  and  depth  of  the 
ocean  to  be  traversed;  and  this  is  the 
case  partly  from  the  larger  scale  of  the 
operation,  but  partly  also  because  the  sea- 
bottom  and  its  irregularities  of  form  can 
only  be  approximatively  determined.  A 
wire  so  placed  is  also  subject  to  the  me- 
chanical action  of  the  waves,  especially  at 
the  two  shores,  where  the  stones  and 
shingle  constantly  shifting,  inevitably  and 
rapidly  wear  the  wire  to  pieces  by  con- 
stant rubbing  and  pulling.  It  must  be 
evident,  too,  that  the  occasional  storms 
that  occur  gi*eatl^  increase  the  risk  of  in- 
jury ;  and  that  ships  anchoring  in  the  vicin- 
ity of  a  wire,  and  dragging  their  anchors, 
must  always  be  regarded  as  possible  events 
wherever  the  wire  approaches  a  frequented 
shore.  It  thus  becomes  necessary  to 
strengthen  the  line,  and  make  it  capable 
of  resisting  all  these  chances  of  injury ;  so 
that  instead  of  a  mere  wire,  a  stout  twist- 
ed cable  of  iron  or  copper  of  the  strong- 
est kind  has  been  genersdly  employed,  and 
this  cable  is  Insulated  by  successive  coat- 
ings of  substances  which  are  as  bad  con- 
ductors as  possible  of  electricity. 

A  cable  tnus  made  is,  however,  a  heavy 
and  very  miwieldy  thing,  and  the  quantity 
sufficient  to  cross  a  very  few  hundred 
miles  of  sea  is  a  troublesome  and  even 
dangerous  cargo  for  any  ship  even  in  fair 
weather,  and  one  which  is  almost  unman- 
ageable when  the  sea  is  rough,  and  the 
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ship  labors  and  pitches.  The  cable  laid 
to  communicate  between  Enj^land  and 
Franco,  by  way  of  Dover  and  Calais,  is  an 
example  of  this.  It  weighs  no  less  than 
eight  tons  to  the  mile,  and  thus  even  in  the 
very  narrow  sea  separating  our  island  from 
the  Continent,  and  easily  crossed  in  two 
hours  by  a  steamboat,  the  weight  of  cable 
required  is  nearly  two  hundred  and  fifty 
tons.  Notwithstanding  its  weight  and 
great  strength,  this  cable  has  been  fre- 
quently damaged,  not  only  at  its  two 
ends  but  at  various  points  across.  The 
submarine  cables  in  the  Mediterranean  are 
likewise  of  some  magnitude  and  very  un- 
wieldy, but  are  less  subject  to  injury  when 
once  laid. 

If,  therefore,  the  question  should  be 
asked,  why  a  cable  can  not  be  carried 
across  a  wide,  deep  sea  as  easily  and  safely 
as  across  a  narrow  and  shallow  strait,  it 
may  be  answered  that  the  mere  magni- 
tude and  weight  of  such  cables  as  have 
generally  been  selected  would  render  the 
conveyance  of  the  line  an  impossibility ; 
and  when  this  difficulty  is  overcome  by 
reducing  the  weight  of  the  cable,  many 
others  still  remain.  The  unknown  depth 
of  the  water  was  for  a  long  time  a  still 
greater  obstacle,  while  the  ignorance  till 
lately  of  the  nature  and  form  of  the  sea- 
bottom  under  deep  water,  the  possibility 
of  the  existence  of  deep  currents  that 
might  drift  a  light  cable,  or  prevent  its 
sinking  at  once  to  the  bottom,  the  chance 
of  icebergs  drifting  over  and  grounding 
upon  it,  the  questionable  nature  of  the  in- 
habitants of  deep  water,  and  numerous 
mechanical  and  electrical  difficulties,  all 
presented  themselves  to  those  engineers 
who  firat  imagined,  and  ultimately  carried 
out,  the  scheme  of  laying  a  telegraph  cable 
across  the  Atlantic. 

The  mechanical  and  electrical  difficul- 
ties, although  of  a  very  interesting  nature, 
and  requiring  great  ingenuity  and  perse- 
verance to  overcome,  it  is  not  proposed 
here  to  consider.  Some  idea  may  be  ob- 
tained as  to  their  extent,  when  we  are 
told  "  a  series  of  upwards  of  two  thousand 
distinct  experiments  was  carried  out  on 
the  subject  of  signals  and  the  rate  of  trans- 
mission alone,  while  as  many  as  sixty-two 
different  kinds  of  cable  were  tried  before 
tliat  ultimately  adopted  was  decided  on." 
Although,  however,  we  do  not  here  enter 
into  details  concerning  these  matters,  and 
it  is  probable  that  in  any  future  attempt  a 
considerable  modification  will  be  made  in 


respect  to  many  of  them,  it  is  necessary 
that  a  general  outline  statement  of  this 
very  important  part  of  the  work  should 
be  given. 

The  cable  ultimately  selected  consisted 
of  six  strands  of  pure  copper  wire,  of  one 
sixteenth  of  an  inch  diameter,  twisted 
about  one  central  wire  of  the  same  dimen- 
sions. All  seven  wires  must  break  before 
contact  would  be  destroyed ;  and  this  con- 
struction rendered  the  whole  sufficiently 
elastic  to  stretch  to  the  extent  of  one  fifth 
of  the  total  length  without  breaking. 

The  weight  of  the  cable  was  as  nearly 
as  possible  one  ton  per  mile  in  air,  (equiva- 
lent to  fourteen  cwt.  in  water,)  and  it  was 
calculated  that  the  greatest  strain  it  was 
likely  to  have  to  bear  was  not  more  than 
two  and  a  half  tons.  Much  trouble  and 
risk  were  anticipated  and  experienced  in 
paying  out  the  cable  from  the  vessel  in 
which  it  was  carried  to  sea,  and  it  is  well 
known  that  several  partial  failures  occurred 
in  this  matter  before  the  whole  of  the  line 
was  completed.  The  various  matters, 
whether  mechanical  or  electrical,  that  had 
to  be  either  tried  beforehand  or  risked  at 
the  last  moment,  must  not  however  deUun 
us  longer,  as  the  main  object  with  ns  at 
present  is  to  explain  the  extent  in  whidi 
physical  geography  and  natural  history 
participated  in  the  great  work  which  was 
at  last  accomplished. 

There  are  three  divisions  of  inquiry  that 
are  more  especially  recognizable.  Tliey 
are: 

1.  The  depth  of  the  ocean  in  what  is 
technically  called  blue  or  deep  water,  and 
the  approximate  form  of  the  ocean-fioor. 

2.  The  temperature  of  the  deeper  waters 
of  the  ocean  in  various  latitudes  as  com- 
pared with  the  surface  ;  the  set  and  force 
of  currents  acting  at  great  depths,  and 
the  nature  and  extent  of  what  may  be 
called  the  deep  drifts  whether  along  the 
bottom  by  currents,  or  produced  by  the 
passage  of  icebergs  loaded  with  detritus 
from  high  to  low  latitudes. 

3.  The  actual  geological  condition,  or 
the  nature  of  the  rock  at  the  sea-bottom, 
whether  hard,  naked,  and  jagged,  or 
smooth  and  soft ;  and  also,  if  possible,  the 
nature  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  bottom, 
if  any  exist,  or,  at  any  rate,  the  nature  and 
state  of  organic  remains  at  great  depths. 

First,  then,  as  to  the  depth  of  the  ocean 
and  the  contour  lines  of  the  sea-bottom. 

The  depth  of  shallow  water  is  easQj 
ascertained  by  suddenly  dropping  a  heavy 
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weight  attached  to  a  marked  line,  and 
noting  the  point  where  the  line  ceases  to 
run  out  rapidly.  This  is  called  at  sea  sound- 
ing, or  "  throwing  the  leady"*^  and  has  been 
seen  by  every  one  who  has  been  much  on 
board  ship.  In  this  case  the  lead  is  fre- 
quently provided  with  a  hollow  cup-like 
depression  on  the  lower  side,  in  which  a 
lump  of  tallow  is  placed.  When  the  lead 
falls  to  the  bottom,  the  tallow  either  fixes 
into  small  stones  or  mud,  which  adhere  and 
are  brought  up  with  it,  or  else  receives 
the  impression  of  coral  or  hard  rock,  thus 
in  some  measure  indicating  the  nature  of 
the  floor.  It  is  onlv  in  moderate  depths 
that  these  measures  have  hitherto  succeed- 
ed, and  until  within  a  very  few  years,  there 
were  no  more  accurate  means  of  ascer- 
taining great  depths  than  by  throwing 
into  the  water  a  heavy  weight  to  which 
was  attached  spun  yarn,  (coarse  hemp, 
threads  twisted  together,)  or  silk  threads. 
It  was  supposed  that  when  the  lead 
reached  the  bottom,  either  a  shock  would 
be  felt,  or  the  line  becoming  slack  would 
cease  to  run  out. 

Beyond  the  depth  of  a  few  thousand 
feet  (at  the  most  six  or  eight  thousand) 
these  methods  were  exceedingly  uncertain 
and  could  not  be  depended  on  ;  for,  in  the 
first  place  no  shock  is  communicated  when 
so  great  a  length  of  line  is  out ;  and,  in  the 
next,  it  is  quite  certain  that  a  very  slight 
under-current  of  water  will  so  act  on  such 
a  line  as  to  carry  it  out  long  after  the 
weight  has  ceased  to  act  upon  it.  Many 
ingenious  inventions  were  then  applied  to 
obtain  the  depth,  by  ascertaining  the  pres- 
sure of  the  water ;  but  though  these  suc- 
ceeded beautifully  in  moderate  depths, 
all  failed  when  attempted  in  really  deep 
water. 

One  person,  for  example,  tried  the  effect 
of  exploding  heavy  charges  of  gunpowder 
by  dropping  a  shell,  expecting  that  the 
distance  would  be  determined  by  the  time 
the  sound  took  to  travel,  the  moment  of 
explosion  being  known  by  calculation. 
Another  constructed  a  deep  sea-lead,  hav- 
iug  a  column  of  air  where  compression 
could  be  registered ;  a  third  constructed 
a  delicate  apparatus,  marking  the  number 
of  turns  of  a  screw-propeller,  which  re- 
volved once  for  every  fathom  of  depth. 
But  no  sound  from  the  explosion  reacned 
the  air  above ;  no  instrument  could  be 
constructed  to  bear  the  enormous  pressure 
of  many  hundred  atmospheres,  exerted  by 
the  vast  column  of  water  which  it  was  ne- 


cessary to  penetrate ;  no  machinery  was  at 
the  same  time  strong  enough,  and  man- 
ageable enough,  to  render  available  the 
action  of  the  screw-propeller.  Again  and 
again  were  experiments  tried,  and  as  much 
as  fifty  thousand  feet  of  line  have  been  run 
out  without  any  indication  of  a  bottom. 
The  parts  of  the  ocean  thus  experimented 
on  were  spoken  of  as  unfathomable,  and 
mysterious  enough,  to  all  appearance,  were 
those  vast  depressions  of  the  earth  occu- 
pied by  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  Oceans. 

It  must  be  quite  clear  that  no  attempt 
could  reasonably  be  made  to  sink  a  tele- 
graph cable  to  the  bottom  of  the  Atlantic 
between  England  and  America ;  no  esti- 
mate even  could  be  formed  as  to  the  quan- 
tity of  cable  that  would  be  needed,  until 
this  firet  great  problem  as  to  the  depth  of 
the  water  was  satisfactorily  solved,  and  at 
length  an  approximate  method  was  sug- 
gested. Special  sounding-twine  was  con- 
structed ;  one  hundred  fathoms  of  it 
weighing  only  one  pound,  and  of  strength 
sufficient  to  support  a  weight  of  sixty 
pounds  in  air.  By  a  series  of  experi- 
ments, and  using  always  a  sinker  of  the 
same  size  and  weight,  it  was  found  that 
a  law  of  descent  could  be  established,  at 
least  approximately,  so  that  by  watching 
the  time  the  line  took  to  run  out  one  hun- 
dred fathoms,  at  each  successive  one  hun- 
dred fathoms  of  descent,  and  tabulating 
the  result,  the  final  termination  of  the  ex- 
periment could  be  obtained,  and  the  in- 
stant of  striking  the  bottom  discovered, 
because  then  the  weight  of  the  sinker 
ceased  to  caiTy  out  the  line,  and  the  cur- 
rents alone  began  to  act.  Thus  it  ap- 
peared that  the  average  time  of  the  lead 
descending  from  the  depth  of  four  hun- 
dred to  that  of  five  hundred  fathoms  was 
two  minutes  twenty-one  seconds.  Be- 
tween one  thousand  and  eleven  hundred 
fathoms,  the  time  was  three  minutes  twen- 
ty-six seconds,  and  between  eighteeen 
hundred  and  nineteen  hundred  fathoms, 
four  minutes  twenty-nine  seconds.  Some- 
thing like  an  approximation  of  the  true 
depth  could  thus  be  obtained;  but  of 
course  no  idea  of  the  nature  of  the  sea- 
bottom  was  communicated,  and  the  me- 
thod was  subject  to  considerable  doubt. 

At  length  a  very  simple  and  ingenious 
contrivance  was  suggested  by  Mr.  Brooke, 
of  the  United  States  Navy,  by  which, 
when  the  bottom  was  reached  by  a  heavy 
weight  acting  as  a  sinker  and  carrying 
down  the  line  and  an  apparatus  attached, 
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the  sinker  or  weight  was  immediately  de- 
tached by  a  simple  mechanical  contrivance, 
and  the  frame- work  carried  down,  being 
lisrhtened  of  its  load,  could  be  lifted  back 
again  through  the  water,  and  bring  with 
it  to  the  upper  world  some  proof  of  its 
having  really  rea<5hed  solid  matter.  The 
contrivance  in  question  consists  of  a  rod, 
at  whose  lower  end  is  an  inverted  cup, 
provided  with  a  valve,  and  from  the  upper 
end  of  which  is  slung  a  cannon-ball  hol- 
lowed to  receive  the  rod.  The  mode  of 
slinging  the  ball  and  suspending  the  rod 
is  such,  that  the  moment  the  bottom  of 
the  rod  rests  upon  the  sea-bottom,  and 
the  weight  is  thus  removed  from  the  line, 
the  ball  is  released  from  its  sling  and  drops 
off.  The  rod,  which  is  of  no  great  weight, 
can  be  lifted  with  the  line,  and  the  cup 
carries  up  indications  of  the  bottom,  and 
a  portion  of  the  bottom  itself  when  suffi- 
ciently sofl. 

With  an  instrument  of  this  kind  a  num- 
ber of  soundings  were  made  in  various 
])arts  of  the  Atlantic,  first  by  the  Ameri- 
can hydrographers,  and  since  by  the  offi- 
cers of  our  own  navy ;  and  in  most  cases 
with  results  exceedingly  satisfactory.  A 
modification  of  Brooke's  apparatus  by  Mr. 
Massey  has  been  generally  adopted  by 
English  navigators,  and  weights  varying 
from  thirty-two  to  ninety-six  pounds  each 
are  now  generally  used,  the  detaching 
apparatus  itself  weighing  about  thirty 
pounds.  To  sink  these,  three  kind^  of 
line  are  employed,  one  being  the  usual 
deep  sea-lme,  weighing  twenty-three 
pounds  per  one  hundred  fathoms,  another 
a  whale-line,  weighing  ninety-six  pounds 
per  one  hundred  fathoms,  and  the  third, 
a  light  silk  line,  about  one  tenth  of  an  inch 
in  diameter,  made  in  France.  Supplied 
with  an  ample  provision  of  the  various 
kinds  of  line,  (in  all  twenty-seven  thousand 
fathoms,)  and  with  eighty  self-detaching 
iron  weights,  each  fitted  with  a  vaJve  for 
bringing  up  the  bottom,  besides  twenty 
of  Masscy's  sounding  machines  to  check 
the  time-law,  on  which  so  much  depend- 
ed, II.M.S.  Cyclops,  Commander  Joseph 
Dayman,  set  sail  in  the  early  part  of  June, 
1857,  to  repeat  and  confirm  the  soundings 
of  Lieutenant  Berryman,  in  the  United 
States  steamer  Arctic,  who  had  discovered 
not  long  before  the  very  important  fact, 
that  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  so  far  from  being 
generally  unfathomable,  was  really  of  very 
ascertainable  and  uniform  depth,  for  the 
greatest    part  of  the  distance  between 


Ireland  and  the  coast  of  Newfoundland. 
His  statement  was,  that  a  kind  of  de- 
pressed plateau  existed  for  almost  the 
whole  way  across,  commencing  about  two 
hundred  and  fifly  miles  from  the  Irish 
coast,  and  terminating  within  about  four 
hundred  miles  of  the  American  shores; 
that  for  upwards  of  a  thousand  marine 
miles  of  distance,  the  average  depth  of 
this  plateau  was  about  twelve  thousand 
feet,  and  with  one  exception,  (nearly  mid- 
way,) there  was  no  difference  of  level  to 
the  amount  of  two  thousand  feet ;  that  at 
the  two  ends  there  was  a  sudden  and  very 
considerable  elevation,  corresponding  to 
steep  submarine  cliffs,  rising  on  the  Euro- 
pean side  seven  thousand  feet  in  a  very 
few  miles,  and  on  the  American  side  four 
thousand  feet  in  about  fifty  miles.  Mo're- 
over,  it  was  stated,  that  the  bottom  con- 
Bisted  for  the  most  part  of  sofl  mud.  It 
will  be  interesting  to  follow  the  narrative 
of  the  operations,  which,  in  confirming 
this  statement,  made  the  estimate  of  the 
length  of  cable  required,  and  the  mode  in 
which  it  might  be  expected  to  rest,  mat- 
ters much  more  clear  than  many  engineer- 
ing operations  for  which  contracts  are 
readily  taken. 

The  Cyclops  was  specially  fitted  for 
taking  deep  soundings.  In  addition  to 
the  aj)paratus  and  line  already  mentioned, 
she  had  a  twelve  horse-power  steam-engine 
to  heave  in  the  Ihie.  She  was  also  pro- 
vided with  six  sets  of  Burt's  buoy  and 
nipper  of  very  large  size,  by  means  of 
which  the  sliip  could  be  kept  up  to  and 
over  the  lead  as  it  went  down,  and  by  this 
moans  was  enabled,  with  steam  and  sail 
combined,  to  keep  her  position  without 
drifting  the  whole  time  of  the  descent  of 
the  line. 

It  was  found  on  trial  that  soundings 
could  be  obtained  not  only  in  calm  but  in 
windy  weather,  and  even  in  a  fresh  breeze 
with  a  high  sea.  Generally,  however,  the 
weather  was  fine  and  the  sea  calm  during 
the  trials  actually  made. 

It  was  required  that  the  soundings 
should  be  taken  on  the  arc  of  a  great  cir- 
cle, from  Valentia,  on  the  west  coast  of 
Ireland,  to  Trinity  Bay,  in  the  island  of 
Newfoundland.  In  deep  water  the  inter- 
vals between  each  sounding  were  to  be 
from  thirtv  to  fifly  miles,  and  near  shore 
a  much  shorter  distance.  Sixteen  casts 
were  taken  before  the  steep  cliff  fiiciiig  to 
the  west  (two  hundred  and  fifty  miles 
Irom  the  coast)  was  reached.    Jadgiog 
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from  these,  it  is  now  known  that  the  water 
deepens  gradually  from  the  west  coast  of 
Ireland  to  the  depth  of  five  hundred  and 
forty  feet,  and  every  where  with  a  sandy 
bottom.  It  then  deepens  more  rapidly, 
until  at  a  distance  of  one  hundrea  and 
twenty  miles  from  land  the  depth  is 
twenty-five  hundred  feet,  with  a  bottom 
of  hard  rock.  It  then  shallows  gradually 
to  a  depth  of  eleven  hundred  feet,  deep- 
ens rapidly  to  thiity-thrce  hundred  feet, 
and  shallows  again  to  thirteen  hundred 
and  twenty  feet,  and  at  a  distance  of 
twenty-two  miles  further  west,  the  lead 
dropped  at  once  to  ten  thousand  five  hun- 
dred feet,  a  fall  steeper  than  that  of  the 
Alps  on  the  Italian  side.  In  this  first 
retdly  deep  sounding  the  weight  employed 
was  fifty  pounds  not  detaching;  the 
line  (an  ordinary  deep^ea  line)  was  up- 
wards of  an  hour  running  out,  and  re- 
quired an  hour  and  three  quarters  to  haul 
in.  The  lead  brought  up,  DOth  in  the  re- 
ceptacle intended  for  it  and  adhering  to 
the  rod  and  line,  a  soft,  mealy,  sticky  sub- 
stance, light-colored  and  mud-like,  which 
is  designated  ^'oaze."  On  the  return 
voyage,  with  the  advantage  of  more  ex- 
})erience,  with  a  much  heavier  weight, 
consisting  of  ninety-six  pounds  of  iron, 
with  a  deep-sea  lead  attached,  in  all  one 
hundred  and  twenty-six  pounds,  a  cast 
was  taken  at  a  distance  of  about  twenty- 
five  miles  to  the  west  of  the  same  point. 
In  this  case  the  time  of  nmning  out  was 
only  forty-two  minutes  sixteen  seconds, 
but  the  depth  recorded  was  the  same  and 
the  bottom  of  the  same  nature. 

From  this  starting-point  the  depth  was 
taken  and  the  nature  of  the  bottom  ascer- 
tained, at  tolerably  regular  intervals,  all 
the  way  across. 

The  existence  of  the  plateau  was  fully 
determined,  the  depth  being  almost  every 
where  between  ten  thousand  and  twelve 
thousand  feet,*  and  the  bottom  almost 
every  where  of  the  same  peculiar  oaase, 
which  is  presumed  to  be  of  no  great  thick- 
ness, as  small  pieces  of  rock  were  occa- 
sionally brought  up  with  it.  In  two  in* 
stances  only,  between  the  fifteenth  and 
forty-fifth  degrees  of  west  longitude,  was 
the  bottom  of  any  other  material,  and  in 


*  Only  in  one  spot^  between  82^  and  33®  WMt 
longitude,  is  the  depth  leis  than  ten  thonaand  feet^ 
and  a  little  to  the  east,  in  56^  west  longitude,  la 
the  onlv  great  depreieion,  the  water  bepig  there 
nearly  nf^en  thousand  feet  deep. 


one  of  these  broken  shellai  in  the  other 
two  small  stones  w^re  brought  up.  West 
of  the  forty-fiftli  degree  of  longitude,  the 
water  became  gradually  less  deep  as  &r 
as  the  fiftieth  meridian,  after  wnich  the 
depth  is  no  where  so  much  as  twelve  hun- 
dred feet. 

The  evidence  thus  obtained  as  to  the 
form  and  depth  of  the  bottom  was  fully 
corroborated  by  the  actual  laying  of  the 
telegraph  cable,  which  was  completed,  as 
is  well  Known,  on  Wednesdajr  tne  fourth 
of  August,  1858,  the  quantity  of  cable 
^aid  out  amounting  to  two  thousand  and 
fifty  miles,  being  about  three  hundred  and 
fifty  miles  in  excess  of  the  actual  shortest 
distance  from  point  to  point  at  the  surface 
from  Yalentia,  in  Ireland,  to  Trinity  Bay, 
Newfoundland. 

It  will  be  evident  to  any  one  who  con- 
siders the  subject  for  a  moment,  that  the 
errors  in  depth  as  calculated  by  the  obse]> 
vations  recorded  can  only  be  in  excess. 
In  other  words,  the  ocean  is  no  where 
deeper  than  determined  by  soundings, 
when  those  soundings  bring  up  specimens 
of  the  bottom,  while,  on  the  contrary,  it 
is  quite  possible  that  the  depth  may  reidly 
be  very  much  exaggerated.  Some  con- 
firmation, therefore,  is  needed  to  satisfy 
us  as  to  the  value  of  the  estimate  of  these 
depths  which  we  are  told  are  eaual  to  the 
hight  of  Mont  Blanc,  and  which  are  mea- 
sured with  so  little  difficulty  and  in  two 
or  three  hours  by  a  plumb-line.  It  is  true 
that  the  uniformity  of  the  result  over  so 
wide  a  space  is  some  evidence  that  there 
can  be  no  very  enormous  error,  but  it  oc-' 
curred  on  several  occasions  during  the 
cruise  of  the  Cvdops,  that  observations 
were  made  which  tended  in  a  remarkable 
way  to  give  confidence  to  those  occupied 
in  the  survev,  and  satisfy  them  that  the 
error  was  really  very  incpnsiderable.  The 
repetition  of  the  soundmg  as  nearly  as 
possible  in  the  same  spot  where  the  sud- 
den drop,  already  mentioned,  occurred,  and 
again  under  very  different  circumstances, 
with  diffiorent  kmds  of  lines,  but  still  with 
the  same  result;  and  the  obtuning  identi- 
cal results  with  douUe  oasts  under  pre- 
dsdy  similar  droumstances,  gave  ample 
proof  that  the  error  must  be  small  and 
was  at  least  constant  The  employment 
of  the  soimding  madiine,  as  constructed 
by  Massey,  and  the  comparison  of  its  re- 
smts  with  those  obtdned  ^oite  indeoendr 
ently,  also  constitated  a  satisfiustory  ooeck. 
Moreover  a  remarkablft  ooounrenoe  is  meti- 
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tioncd  by  Captaui  Dayman,  which  goes 
far  to  show  that  the  effect  of  under-cur- 
rents  on  deep  soundings  is  so  small  as  to 
render  it  very  doubtful  wbetlier  such 
things  can  exist. 

The  case  was  this :  on  an  evening  when 
the  sea  was  too  high  to  employ  smaller 
lines,  a  cast  was  taken  with  tapered  whale- 
line  and  a  sinker  of  ninety-six  pound 
weight.  The  depth,  as  given  by  the 
sounding  machine,  corrected  from  former 
observations,  was  two  thousand  one  hun- 
dred and  seventy-six  fathoms,  (thirteen 
thousand  ,and  fifty-six  feet,)  but  on  this 
occasion  two  thousand  four  hundred 
fathoms  (fourteen  thousand  four  hundred 
feet)  of  line  had  been  paid  out  to  make 
sure  of  detaching  the  weight,  and  the  result 
was  that  two  hundred  fathoms  of  line  next 
the  sinker  came  up  to  the  surface  in  a  tan- 
gled coil.  "The  sinker  itself  was  de- 
tached and  the  valve  full  of  soft  oaze,  but 
that  part  of  the  line  which  had  Iain  at  the 
bottom  as  a  coil  was  in  manv  places  cov- 
ered with  the  same  kind  of  oaze,  which 
had  adhered  to  it  throughout  its  passage 
to  the  surface." 

The  amount  of  line,  therefore,  which 
had  been  out  when  the  sinker  was  de- 
tached could  only  have  been  two  thousand 
two  hundred  fathoms,  or  about  twenty- 
four  fathoms  more  than  that  shown  by  the 
machine.  As  the  ship  was  throughout 
the  sounding  exactly  over  the  line,  and  the 
depth  marked  by  the  sounding  machine 
agrees  so  nearly  with  the  quantity  of  line 
required  to  reach  the  bottom,  it  would 
appear  that  the  line  must  have  been  car- 
ried down  pei*pendicularly,  and  that, 
therefore,  no  under-current  affected  it. 

It  must  not  be  supposed  that  a  line  can 
be  sent  down  to  these  vast  depths  and 
brought  back  to  the  surface  without  show- 
ing some  marks  of  the  change  of  condition 
to  which  it  had  been  exposed.  The  pres- 
sure of  the  air  at  the  sea-level  being  fifteen 
pounds  to  every  square  inch  of  surface, 
the  pressure  of  the  water  at  the  depth  of 
fifteen  thousand  feet  will  be  upwards  of 
four  hundred  times  that  amount  or  nearly 
three  tons  to  the  square  inch.  About  one 
ton  weight  of  whale-line  would  be  required 
to  reach  the  depth  of  two  thousand  four 
hundred  fathoms,  and  as  the  surface  of 
that  quantity  of  line  is  as  much  as  two 
thousand  four  hundi'cd  square  feet,  the 
friction  in  lifting  it  through  the  water  be- 
comes enormously  great.  We  are  told 
that,  8t4irting  with  the  twelve-horse  engine 


to  haul  in,  "  it  was  necessary  to  raise  tha 
steam  so  as  to  obtain  a  pressure  of  twelve 
pounds  on  the  square  inch  before  overcom- 
ing the  inertia  and  moving  the  line." 
"  The  tar  was  forced  out  of  the  rope  in  an 
extraordinary  manner,  several  of  the 
splices  started,  and  the  rope  was  much 
stretched." 

The  mere  determination  of  one  line  of 
soundings  across  the  Atlantic,  although  a 
very  important  work  and  a  great  step  in 
advance  in  the  science  of  hydrography,  is 
vet  a  very  small  fragment  of  the  know- 
ledge that  must  be  acquired  sooner  or  later 
of  the  great  tracts  of  ocean  covering  so 
large  a  part  of  the  surface  of  our  gfobe. 
Much  has  been  already  done,  chiefly  by 
American  authorities,  in  determining  ap- 
proximately the  form  of  the  ocean  floor 
of  the  Atlantic  generally,  and  obtaining 
contour  lines  of  equal  depth  by  which 
ultimately  the  maps  of  this  ocean  will  bo 
marked.  As  far  as  we  know  at  present, 
the  deepest  part  of  the  North-Atlantic  is 
on  the  Amencan  side  south  of  the  great 
banks  of  Newfoundland,  between  the  for- 
tieth and  thirty-fiilh  parallels  of  latitude. 
There  appears  here  to  be  a  great  basin 
whose  axis  ranges  east  and  west  for  nearly 
a  thousand  miles,  and  whose  depth  below 
the  sea-level  is  believed  to  exceed  the  ex- 
treme elevation  of  the  highest  point  of 
the  Himalayan  mountains.  Far  away 
cast  of  this  depression,  the  islands  of  the 
Azores  rise  suddenly  out  of  deep  water, 
and  are  separated  from  the  shores  of  Por- 
tugal and  Morocco,  and  the  narrow  en- 
trance to  the  Mediterranean,  by  a  trendi 
varying  in  depth  from  fifteen  thousand  to 
eighteen  thousand  feet.  South  of  the 
same  great  depression  of  the  Atlantic,  the 
coralline  group  of  the  Bermudas  is  sepa- 
rated in  like  manner  from  the  more  con- 
tinuous land  of  the  West-Indian  Islands 
by  more  than  twenty  thousand  feet  of 
water.  Parallel  to  the  north-east  coast 
of  South  -  America  is  very  deep  water, 
apparently  a  continuation  of  the  deep 
trench,  already  alluded  to,  off  the  west 
coast  of  Europe.  The  central  part  of  the 
Atlantic  is  far  less  deep  —  a  million  of 
square  miles  at  least  having  a  depth  of 
ten  thousand  feet,  or  less,  and  partakins 
apparently  of  the  nature  of  a  plateau,  or 
which  the  so-called  telegraph  plateau 
forms  a  part,  but  is  a  little  deeper.  The 
Cape  de  Verde  islands  appear  to  rise 
abruptly  out  of  exceedingly  deep  water, 
and  on  both  sides  of  the  mid  Atlantic^ 
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though  chiefly  on  the  western  or  Ameri- 
can side,  the  water  continues  deep  to 
within  a  short  distance  of  the  respective 
contiuents. 

Such,  in  a  few  words,  is  the  result  of 
deep  soundings  in  the  seas  of  which  we 
know  most,  as  being  most  immediately 
within  our  range,  ^ready  does  the  com- 
plete form  of  that  important  portion  of 
our  earth  be^  to  loom  obscurely  in  the 
distance;  already  are  engineers  bc^nning 
to  speculate  on  new  lines  for  conveying 
telegraph  cables ;  already  does  the  geolo- 
gist endeavor  to  trace  the  effect  of  forces 
of  elevation  and  depression,  in  reference 
to  these  outlined  valleys  and  depressed 
plateaux,  so  singularly  corresponding  to 
the  mountam  pkdns  and  elevated  plateaux 
of  the  land.  lit  is  clear,  however,  that  the 
line  and  plummet  have  still  much  work  to 
perform ;  that  great  classes  of  fkcts  have 
still  to  be  accumulated ;  and  that  the  out- 
line, only  shadowed  forth  at  present,  has 
to  be  filled  up  with  innumerable  deUdls ; 
but  it  is  also  clear  that  another  depart- 
ment of  exact  science  has  been  opened 
out  for  investigation,  and  that  the  results, 
whatever  they  may  be  and  wherever  they 
may  lead,  must,  in  the  course  of  a  few 
fyears,  be  subjects  of  careful  study  to 
practical  as  well  as  scientific  men. 

Willie  experimenting  on  the  depth  of 
the  sea,  observations  have  been  made  at 
the  same  time  concerning  the  temperature 
at  various  depths,  and  these  are  not  with- 
out important  bearings  on  the  subject  of 
telegraphy. 

It  has  been  known  for  many  years  that 
the  temperature  of  deep  water,  especially 
in  warm  seas,  is  much  lower  than  that  of 
the  surfiice;  and  so  long  ago  as  1823, 
Colonel  Sabine  communicated  to  the 
Royal  Society  the  result  of  experiments 
with  register  thermometers  in  tropical 
water  supposed  to  be  a  thousand  fieithoms 
deep.  In  the  case  reported,  the  tempera- 
ture at  that  depth  was  45*9',  that  or  the 
surfiice  being  83®.  The  temperature  of 
surface  water  varies,  as  a  matter  of  ne- 
cessity, in  different  latitudes  and  under 
the  influence  of  the  numerous  oceanic 
currents  which  flow  like  rivers  throng 
the  great  ocean. 

Combined  with  the  sounding  opera- 
tions of  the  Cyclops,  systematic  observa- 
tions were  made  of^the  temperature  of  the 
bottom. 

Seven  such  observations  are  recorded 
out  of  twenty-five  soundings,  and  in  four 
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of  them  the  temperatore  varied  only  from 
38.8<>  to  40*8®  F.,  In  differences  of  depth 
varying  from  three  thousand  to  four- 
teen thousand  feet.  In  a  fifth  observation, 
the  temperature  at  eight  thousand  five 
hundred  feet  was  only  37*2^;  and  in  a 
sixth,  at  eight  thousand  feet  it  was  44^ ; 
while  in  the  seventh  and  last  case  there 
was  probably  an  error,  the  temperature 
at  fifteen  hundred  fathoms  (nine  tnousand 
feet)  being  recorded  as  40*9'',  and  at 
two  thousand  fiithoms  (twelve  thousand 
feet)  49*5^,  no  doubt  a  clerical  error  for 
39.6^ 

On  the  whole,  as  well  from  these  obser- 
vations as  from  others  in  difibrent  seas, 
the  temperature  of  deep  water  in  all  lati- 
tudes appears  to  be  very  low,  but  not,  as 
&r  as  yet  observed,  nearly  so  low  as  that 
of  greatest  density  of  sea-water,  which  is 
25.4^  F.  The  temperature  generally  di- 
minishes with  considerable  regularity  in 
descending. 

It  has  already  been  remarked  that  the 
evidence  obtained  by  the  Cyclops'  sound- 
ings went  to  prove  that  they  were  either 
no  important  currents  in  deep  water,  or 
that  if^  any  such  existed  they  were  too  in- 
considerable to  affect  the  observations 
made.  As  rarely  more  than  an  hour 
elapsed,  and  often  not  more  than  tYnrtj 
or  xortv  minutes,  in  reaching  the  bottom, 
the  effect*  of  a  small  current  would  not, 
perhaps,  be  very  perceptible;  but  the 
conclusion  arrived  at  by  Captain  Dayman 
is,  that  the  effect  of  deep  currents  on  the 
deep  soundings  may  be  regarded  as  inap- 
preciable. 

After  what  has  been  said  of  the  nearly 
uniform  depth  of  the  ereat  plateau  over 
which  it  was  proposed  to  carrf  the  tele- 
graph cable,  and  the  verj  small  raj^ditv 
of  submarine  currents,  if,  mdeed,  any  suoii 
exist,  it  will  hardly  be  necessary  to  say 
that  no  danfi^er  to  the  cable  can  arise, 
either  from  tie  chanoe  of  its  being  mored 
along  the  bottom  after  being  once  depo- 
sited or  firom  the  drifting  of  gravel  alonff 
the  bottom,  nor  yet  from  iceberes  ground 
ing  on  any  part  where  the  came  is  laid. 
It  IS  true  that  the  magnitude  and  depth  of 
these  fragments  of  polar  glaciers  is  some- 
times sumdently  lar^e  to  justify  alarm, 
for  some  have  been  described  measuring 
upwards  of  two  miles  in  circumference, 
and  rifflng  as  much  as  three  hundred  fbet 
above  the  surikce,  corresponding  to  a 
depth  of  neariy  two  thousand  five  hun- 
dred feet.    But  notUng  of  this  kind  could 
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intei*fere,  except,  indeed,  at  the  entrance 
of  Trinity  Bay,  near  the  great  bank  of 
Newfoundland,  and  the  most  that  could 
arrive  in  the  vicinity  of  the  wire  would  be 
such  mud  and  stones  as  are  deposited  dur- 
ing the  partial  melting  of  the  icebergs 
while  traveling  southwards  many  thou- 
sand feet  overhead. 

The  material  of  the  sea-bottom;  the 
kind  of  surjGice  on  which  the  cable  would 
have  to  repose;  the  possibility  of  the 
cable  being  exposed  to  any  destructive 
influence  froin  the  presence  of  marine  ani- 
mals; these  were  all-important  practical 
questions  which  needed  some  investigation. 
To  all  of  them  replies  have  been  obtained 
by  the  experiments  and  observations  al- 
ready made,  and  not  a  little  interesting 
are  the  facts  determined. 

By  means  of  an  ingeniously  constructed 
valve  adapted  to  the  sinker,  considerable 
quantities  of  the  soft  mud,  shells,  or  small 
stones  are  brought  up  on  almost  every 
occasion  when  the  bottom  is  reached, 
unless  the  bottom  consists  of  naked  rock, 
and  in  that  case  there  is  sufficient  indica- 
tion to  place  the  fact  beyond  doubt. 

We  are  indebted  to  the  Americans  for 
the  first  successful  attempt  to  bring  to  the 
upper  world  and  to  the  light  of  day  the 
secrets  of  those  deep,  dark  dwelling-places, 
till  now  so  utterly  without  relation  to 
human  interests,  but  through  which  here- 
after all  the  important  events  of  the  world 
will  be  communicated.  By  the  aid  of 
Brooke's  sounding  apparatus,  about  six 
years  ago,  samples  of  bottom  from  a 
depth  of  upwards  of  ten  thousand  feet 
were  brought  up,  and  being  labeled  and 
carefully  preserved,  were  transmitted  to 
competent  naturalists  for  microscopic  ex- 
amination. Professor  Bailey,  of  West- 
Point,  United  States,  immediately  detect- 
ed their  true  character.  These  samples 
seem  to  have  consisted  of  the  same  kind 
of  tenacious  mud  since  called  oaze ;  and  on 
examining  the  minute  particles  of  which 
the  mud  is  made  up,  it  was  found  that  a 
very  large  proportion  was  composed  of 
little  skeletons  or  shells  constructed  by 
minute  inhabitants  of  the  sea. 

When,  however,  the  soundings  were 
taken  gy^tematically  across  the  Atlantic 
at  intervals  of  thirty  or  forty  miles,  and 
occasionally  repeated,  and  in  every  case, 
with  one  or  two  exceptions,  the  same 
peculiar  tenacious  mud  was  brought  up. 
It  became  evident  that  some  important 
widely-acting  cause  had  been  at  work, 


and  that  the  condition  and  nature  of  tbia 
mud,  whatever  it  might  be,  was  the 
ordinary  condition  of  mud  at  the  bottom 
of  deep  water,  at  least  in  the  North- 
Atlantic  Ocean  on  the  great  platform. 
And  we  have  already  seen  that  this  plat- 
form occupies  at  least  a  million  of  square 
miles.  The  specimens  obtained  by  the 
Cyclops  were  transmitted  to  Professor 
Huxley  for  examination,  and  he  at  once 
noticed  a  singular  uniformity  of  character, 
all  the  specimens  consisting  of  an  impal- 
pable powder  with  a  mixture  of  slight 
grittiness.  A  large  proportion  of  the 
whole  readUy  dissolves  in  dilute  acid,  and 
the  residuum  is  made  up  of  angular  frag- 
ments of  some  clear  mineral,  and  fre- 
quently of  a  peculiar  transparent  green 
mineral.  Of  the  soluble  matter,  composed 
of  carbonate  of  lime,  one  portion  consists 
of  a  multitude  of  very  curious  rounded 
bodies,  to  all  appearance  consisting  of 
several  concentric  coats  round  a  clear 
center,  somewhat  like  single  cells  of  the 
plant  Protococcus ;  the  rest,  fully  nine 
tenths  by  weight  of  the  whole  deposit, 
consists  of  the  minute  skeletons,  rather 
than  shells,  of  a  class  of  animal  beings 
known  but  little  to  the  great  mass  of  man- 
kind, but  certainly  playing  no  unimportant 
part  in  the  history  of  the  world.  These 
creatures  are  called  Foraniinifera^  and  it 
adds  to  the  extraordinary  character  of  thb 
deposit  that  almost  all  the  skeletons  are 
but  infinite  repetitions  of  varieties  of  form 
of  one  single  species.*  The  particles 
which  are  not  calcareous,  and  are,  there- 
fore, insoluble  in  acids,  are  partly  of  vege- 
table origin  and  belong  to  the  class  Diet' 
tomaceoBy  chiefly  of  the  remarkable  kind 
termed  Coscinodiscus^  and  partly  animal, 
being  either  Polycistinm  or  the  spicules 
of  sponges.  A  little  information  as  to 
these  forms  of  animal  and  vegetable  life 
will  be  useful,  and  is,  indeed,  necessary  to 
the  right  understanding  of  the  nature  of 
this  deep  sea-mud.  The  reader  must  not 
be  fi-ightened  at  the  hard  and  unfamiliar 
names,  and  he  will  find  that  in  this  curious 
department  of  natural  history  there  is 
abundant  material  of  interest. 

The  study  of  those  simplest  forms  of 

*  Tliis  Bpecies  is  called  Globigerina.  It  bas  been 
found  that  in  these  early  forms  of  lifo  the  varietiet 
of  species  are  so  great  that  it  becomes  difficult  to 
distinguish  more  than  one  species  of  a  genus.  Tlie 
specimens  not  referable  to  Globigerina  are  maiij 
of  them  other  fbraminifera^  referable  to  four  or  five 
different  speciea 
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existence  which  can  only  be  recognized 
under  the  microscope,  and  which  require 
all  the  perfection  of  optical  knowledge, 
combined  with  mechanical  skill,  to  render 
them  visible  even  to  the  cultivated  eye,  is 
of  very  modem  date,  and  has  hardly  yet 
become  popular.  It  is,  indeed,  the  case 
that  very  vague  ideas  are  entertained  as 
to  the  value  of  the  evidence  in  microscopic 
investigations  eeneraUy,  and  many  intel- 
ligent and  weU-informed  persons  are  to 
be  found  who,  while  they  liilly  admit  the 
accuracy  of  measurements  as  to  the  dis- 
tance of  the  planets  from  the  sun,  and 
even  of  the  nearest  fixed  stars  from  the 
earth,  who  can  count  the  number  and 
estimate  the  rapidity  of  the  waves  requir- 
ed to  produce  sounds  of  a  certain  pitch, 
and  calculate  the  rate  at  which  a  message 
is  conveyed  along  the  wire  of  an  electnc 
telegraph,  will  still  regard  as  fabulous  the 
measurement  and  accurate  delineation  of 
objects  of  which  thousands  would  be  re- 
quired to  become  perceptible  to  unassiBted 
vision.  Yet  nothing  can  be  more  certain 
and  satisfactory  than  the  evidence  offered 
by  the  microscope.  The  optical  and  me- 
chanical improvements  that  have  aided  the 
astronomer  have  been  no  less  efficacious 
when  applied  to  this  instrument,  and  the 
advance  of  natural  history  and  physiology 
within  the  last  few  years  has  been  mainly 
owing  to  the  improvements  in  its  con- 
struction and  in  the  mode  of  handling  and 
managing  it. 

Among  the  most  curious  of  the  investi- 
gations that  have  hence  arisen  are  those 
to  which  wo  would  now  direct  attention — 
namely,  the  forms  in  which  life,  or  rather 
the  result  of  life,  organization,  first  shows 
itself  in  nature.  The  adaptation  of  inor- 
ganic or  mineral  matter  to  organic  or 
animal  and  vegetable  existence  mvolves, 
no  doubt,  mysteries  not  yet  solved,  but 
vast  strides  are  being  made  towards  their 
solution.  As  at  present  known,  the  for- 
mation of  a  simple  individual  cell,  or 
closed  membranous  bag,  consisting  of  a 
solid  cell-wall  and  fluid  contents,  is  the 
foundation  of  organized  existence.  This 
cell,  in  the  case  of  a  plant,  is  inclosed  by 
a  double  membrane — ^tho  inner  one  albu- 
minous, and  agreeing  in  its  composition 
with  animal  tissues,  (containing  nitrogen,) 
the  outer  consistiug  of  a  substance  nearly 
identical  with  starch,  and  containing  no 
nitrogen.  The  fluid  contained  is  albu- 
minous near  the  cell-wall,  watery  towards 


the  interior,  and  often  charged  with  some 
coloring  ingredient. 

In  the  simplest  cases  these  various  part0 
of  the  cell  are  not  to  be  traced  very  dis- 
tinctly, often  passing  from  one  into  an- 
other,- and  in  many  of  them  the  simple 
cell  is  an  actual  isolated  individual,  having 
separate  existence.  All  degrees  of  com- 
bination of  cells  may  be  found  in  nature, 
and  the  largest  and  most  complicated 
forms  of  vegetation  are  but  multipucationA 
of  the  celL  The  cells  themselves  multiply 
by  division,  each  one  elongating,  contract- 
ing in  the  middle,  separating  into  two,  and 
thus  doubling,  this  being  essentially  the 
nature  of^awth. 

The  animal  cdl  in  its  eimplest  form  al- 
most exactly  resembles  the  vegetable  cell, 
except  that  it  has  no  outer  coating  of 
starcn  and  tliat  the  fluid  contents  are 
without  coloring  granules.  The  simplest 
animal  forms  are  thus  even  more  simple 
apparently  than  those  of  the  vegetable 
kmgdom,  but  from  their  very  simplidty 
they  present  marks  of  a  higher  organiza- 
tion. They  are  capable,  by  the  mere 
wrapping  round  of  the  walls  of  the  cells, 
of  assuming  the  functions  of  a  stomach. 
The  vegetable  cell  obtains  food — ^that  is, 
matter  by  which  it  grows  —  by  the  ab- 
sorption of  inorganic  elements  by  its  sur- : 
face;  the  animal  cell  is  dependent  fori 
nourishment  on  organic  compounds  al- 
ready formed,  (whether  animal  or  vegeta- 
ble,) which  it  takes  somehow  or  other 
into  the  interior  of  its  body,  either  pos- 
sessing a  separate  stomach  or  becoming  a 
stomach  for  each  separate  occasion.  This 
very  brief  outHne  of  the  state  of  know- 
ledge on  the  subject  of  the  lowest  forms 
of  existence  will  be  sufficient  to  explain 
the  nature  of  those  animals  and  vegetables 
whose  remains  have  been  found  at  the 
bottom  of  the  Atlantic. 

Among  the  simjdest  tribes  of  simjde 
plants  there  are  two  especially  interesting 
to  the  microscoplst,  presentbg  the  most 
remarkable  forms,  and  an  appearance 
of  volition  which  has  caused  them  to  be 
regarded  by  many  as  animated.  One  of 
these  tribes  inhabits  freshwater  exolu- 
sively,  the  other  occurs  in  the  sea.  Of 
these  two  the  latter  are  further  remark- 
able for  having  the  firm  external  coating 
of  the  cell  of  which  they  consist  consoli- 
dated by  silez,  this  silicious  or  flinty  en- 
velope taking  the  form  of  two  oonoave 
valves  or  putes,  perfectly  symmetrical^ 
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closely  applied  to  each  other,  and  leaving 
a  cavity  between  them  for  the  fluid  con- 
tents of  the  cell.  The  form  of  the  cavity 
differs  greatly,  admitting  of  a  mar^'elous 
variety  of  exquisitely  beautiful  patterns 
which  these  singular  bodies  ])resent  to  the 
eye  of  the  microscopic  obscr\'er.  As,  how- 
ever, some  communication  is  required  from 
without,  apertures  are  provided  along  the 
line  of  contact  of  the  two  valves,  present- 
ing curious  rows  of  dots  wonderfully  com- 
plicating the  appearance  of  the  valves  and 
rendering  it  extremely  difficult  to  deter- 
mine. The  multiplication  of  these  cells  is 
by  division,  and  is  very  rapid,  and  each 
cell  appears  capable  of  assuming  different 
forms  m  the  various  stages  of  its  growth. 
Thus  each  pecuHarity  may  be  perpetuated, 
and  the  vaiiety  in  detail  is  almost  infinite. 
In  their  earliest  states  of  existence  such 
organisms  possess  a  power  of  spontaneous 
movement,  although  no  orgaus  of  loco- 
motion have  been  detected. 

These  very  singular  vegetables  are  called 
Diatomacecp.  or  Diatorns^  and  amongst 
them  the  Coscinodiscus  is  exceedingly 
abundant  in  a  fossil  state,  especially  in 
A''irginia,  United  States,  Bermuda,  and 
Oran,  (Algeria.)  It  is  also  the  genus  which 
is  found  abundantly  in  the  submarine  At- 
lantic mud,  at  all  depths  over  all  parts  of 
the  great  plateau. 

The  Diatoms,  whose  remains  thus  form 
a  sensible  portion  of  the  silicious  part  of 
the  oaze  on  which  the  telegraph  cable 
rests,  inhabit  fresh  water  as  well  as  the 
sea,  and  scarcely  any  water  is  without 
them.  "When  circumstances  arc  favor- 
able they  multiply  so  rapidly  as  to  close 
uj)  harbors  and  diminish  the  depth  of 
channels.  They  are  found  not  only  in 
temperate  latitudes,  but  in  the  arctic  and 
antarctic  seas  inclosed  in  newly-formed 
ice,  which  they  stain  of  a  brown  color. 
One  deposit  of  mud,  chiefly  consisting  of 
their  valves,  is  mentioned  by  Dr.  Hooker 
as  being  not  less  than  four  hundred  miles 
long  and  one  hundred  and  twenty  miles 
broad,  its  thickness  great  and  continually 
increasing.  This  bed  exists  on  the  flanks 
of  Victoria  Land,  in  78*^  south  latitude, 
and  many  others  of  large  dimensions  are 
known. 

Let  us  next  consider  the  nature  of  those 
fonns  of  animal  life  of  which  the  cases  or 
skeleton  fi-ames  are  accumulated  in  such 
hirge  proportions  in  the  submarine  mud. 
These  include  all  the  calcareous,  (which, 
it  will  be  remembered,  form  nine  tenths  of 


the  whole,)  and  part  of  the  silicious  parti- 
cles. They  represent  three  groups,  into 
which  the  simplest  forms  of  animated 
nature  are  divided,  but  they  are  not  AnU 
fnalcules^  in  the  sense  in  which  that  word 
has  long  been  employed,  for  nnder  this 
name  have  been  included  a  heterogeneous 
assembly  of  plants,  zoophytes,  minute 
crustaceans,  (Avater-fleas,  etc.,)  lan'ie  of 
worms,  and  molluscs.  Neither  are  they 
true  Infusoria^  or  infusory  animalcules, 
which  are  for  the  most  part  more  complex 
and  have  no  skeleton.  The  group  we  find 
at  the  bottom  of  the  Atlantic  is  called  by 
naturalists  Rhizopoda^  or  root-footed  ani- 
mals, and  they  consist  essentially  of  cells 
of  iiTcgular  and  very  variable  shape, 
vaguely  extending  long  root-like  appen- 
dages by  means  of  which  food  is  drawn 
within  their  range.  Any  part  of  the  sur- 
face of  each  cell  is  capable  of  doubling 
over  the  food  presented,  thus  forming  a 
temporary  stomach,  but  after  assimilation 
the  surface  returns  to  its  original  state,  or 
assumes  some  other  form.  In  most  of  the 
animals  of  this  group  a  kind  of  carapace^ 
or  shell,  is  formed  in  the  cell-wall,  either 
by  the  secretion  or  mechanical  aggrega- 
tion of  mineral  matter,  genersuly  the 
former,  and  the  root-like  projections  then 
pass  either  through  one  opening  of  the 
carapace  or  through  many  perforations  in 
it.  Large  compound  structures  or  accu- 
mulations of  individual  cells  exist,  eiich 
cell  to  a  certain  extent  independent,  each 
secreting  cither  a  carapace  or  some  silicious 
or  horny  frame-work,  and  together  con- 
stituting a  complex  skeleton  singularly  re- 
sembling some  of  those  shells  which  belong 
to  the  most  highly  organized  of  the  testacea. 
LTnder  the  name  Foraminifera  are  in- 
cluded such  of  these  singular  beings  as 
secrete  many-chambered  calcareous  shells, 
the  chambers  of  which  do  not  communi- 
cate with  each  other,  although  all  of  them 
are  perforated  outwards.  Every  so-called 
shell  is  the  habitation  of  a  group  of  indi- 
viduals, each  having  its  own  cell  coated 
with  carbonate  of  lime ;  and  the  compound 
animal,  although  its  shape  is  often  the 
same  when  formed  under  similar  condi- 
tions, admits  of  almost  indefinite  varieties, 
a  fact  whi(;h  will  not  seem  surpriaano^  when 
the  mode  of  accumulation  is  considered. 
Each  individual  extends  its  projecting 
root-like  filaments  irregularly  into  the 
water  from  every  exposed  surface,  and  nt 
intervals  divides  itself  and  becomes  two 
individuals,   each  coated  with  Its   shelL 
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Should  the  direction  taken  previous  to 
tliis  division  be  a  straight  line,  the  newly- 
formed  double  or  compound  shell  is 
straiirht ;  should  it  be  spiral,  however,  the 
shell  is  spiral.  There  seems  no  necessary 
limit  either  to  the  form  or  the  magnitude 
attainable  by  this  mode  of  increase,  and 
thus  these  so-called  shells,  originating  with 
individuals  so  minute  that  they  require  the 
highest  powers  of  the  best  microscopes  to 
perceive,  are  occasionally  developed  into 
habitations  as  lar^e  as  a  crown-piece,  and 
composed  of  chambers  whose  numbere  are 
beyond  count.  In  one  of  the  types  of 
these  singular  animals  there  may  be  seen, 
when  the  calcareous  shell  is  removed,  a 
central  mass  of  that  peculiar  animal  matter 
which  corresponds  to  the  contents  of  the 
simple  cell,  nearly  surrounded  by  a  larger 
concentric  mass  of  the  same  material,  not 
adhering  except  at  one  point.  From  this 
arc  given  off  stalk-like  processes,  each  tei"- 
minating  with  a  nodular  mass,  or  bud,  and 
from  each  of  these  others,  so  that  the  com- 
pound body  is  formed  of  a  number  of  con- 
centric rings,  each  made  up  of  such  buds, 
and  each  as  it  enlarges  requiring  an  in- 
creased number  of  buds  to  complete  it. 
Another  type,  (including  the  Numrmditea^ 
a  well-known  group  exceedingly  abundant 
in  a  fossil  state,)  is  more  complicated  in 
the  structure  of  the  shell,  each  partition 
wall  being  double ;  but  this  does  not 
prevent  the  root-like  processes  from  being 
projected,  nor  is  there  any  essential  differ- 
ence in  the  compound  animal  mass. 

The  species  of  foraminifer  which  com- 
]>oses,  almost  to  the  exclusion  of  all  others, 
the  deep  Atlantic  mud,  is  called  Olohige- 
rina.  It  has  been  traced  through  a  com- 
]ilete  series  of  gradations  from  less  than  a 
thousandth  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  when 
it  consists  of  only  one  or  two  cells,  up  to 
more  than  a  sixtieth  of  an  inch.  In  the 
sinirle  cell  the  wall  is  smooth  and  thin, 
but  as  it  adds  cell  to  cell  the  older  ones 
become  beset  with  tubercles,  the  wall 
thickens,  and  the  whole  appearance  be- 
comes modified. 

The  natural  home  of  the  foraminifers 
appears  to  be  in  the  deeper  parts  of  the 
ocean,  commencing  where  the  regular  in- 
haV>itant8  of  limited  depths  terminate. 
Whether,  indeed,  the  uimumbered  my- 
riads, whose  remains  form  the  mud  of  the 
telegraph  plateau,  really  inhabited  in  a 
living  state  the  vast  depths  at  which  these 
remains  are  found,  or  whether,  inhabiting 
moderately  deep  water,  their  skeletons 


sank  to  the  bottom  after  death,  there  is 
hardly  sufficient  evidence  yet  to  say,  al- 
though, according  to  Professor  Huxley, 
the  balance  of  probabilities  inclines  in  the 
former  direction.  However  this  may  be, 
is  is  certain  that  they  have  lived  at  no 
great  distance,  and  that  where  they 
abound  no  animals  occur  capable  of  pro- 
ducing so  marked  an  effect  on  the  floor  of 
the  ocean. 

Besides  the  foraminifers,  whose  calcare- 
ous skeletons  form  so  large  a  part  of  the 
mud,  there  is  another  group  of  almost 
similar,  but  much  more  minute  animals, 
who  have  the  power  of  secreting  flinty, 
instead  of  calcareous  valves,  and  who  have 
evidently  played  an  important  part  in  the 
waters  of  the  Atlantic.  Marvelous  in- 
deed, and  fantastical  almost  beyond  con- 
ception, are  the  forms  assumed  by  these 
little  bodies.  Their  shells  are  prolonged 
into  spines,  and  the  cell  contents  of  the 
shell  generally  only  occupy  the  upper 
part  of  it,  being  there  divided  into  four 
parts.  They  appear  to  be  very  widely 
diffused,  but  are  much  less  easily  recog- 
nized than  the  foraminifers,  owing  to  their 
smaller  size.  Notwithstanding  their  small 
dimensions,  important  beds  are  made  up 
of  them  in  many  parts  of  the  world.  These 
are  the  PolycUtince  of  naturalists. 

Sponges  are  animal  substances  composed 
of  a  fibrous  network,  strengthened  by 
spicules  of  flint,  or  more  rarely  carbonate 
of  lime,  and  clothed  with  a  soft  flesh,  con- 
sisting of  a  multitude  of  soft  cells  of  the 
simplest  kind.  They  jare,  however,  pro- 
vided with  small  hair-like  filaments,  which 
can  be  kept  in  constant  vibration,  and 
these  filaments  line  canals  or  cavities  in 
the  cell,  which  commence  in  small  pores 
at  the  surface  and  terminate  in  large  vents. 
Through  these  canals,  by  the  vibration  of 
the  filaments,  currents  of  water  arc  kept 
constantly  passing,  bringing  in  food,  and 
carrying  out  matter  not  assimilated. 

Tne  simplest  skeleton  of  the  sponge  is 
an  irregular  network  of  fibers.  Sometimes 
these  are  homy,  as  in  the  common  sponge 
used  for  domestic  purposes,  but  more  fre- 
quently they  are  stony,  often  extending 
in  sets  of  three  from  a  common  center. 
In  form  they  are  sometimes  knotted,  some-^ 
times  conical,  and  sometimes  perfectly 
straight. 

It  is  thought  that  each  spicule  was 
originally  a  cell  on  which  a  case  of  stony 
matter  has  been  secreted.  A  few  of 
these  sponge  spicules  complete  the  list  of 
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substances  which  form  the  mud  of  the 
Atlantic,  and  cover  the  wide  expanse 
of  its  vast  floor  between  Europe  and 
America. 

Where,  then,  it  may  be  asked,  are — 

"  the  thousand  fearful  wrecks ; 
The  thousand  men  that  fishes  gnawed  upon ; 
AVedges  of  gold,  great  anchors^  heaps  of  pearl, 
Inestimable  stones,  unvalued  jewels. 
All  scattered  in  the  bottom  of  the  sea." 

Or  where  at  least  are  the  remains  of 
those  far  larger  and  more  important  —  as 
they  seem  to  us — ^inhabitants  of  the  deep  ? 
How  is  it  that  we  do  not  find  the  bones, 
and  teeth,  and  scales  of  fishes,  the  shells, 
star-fishes,  corals,  and  other  comparatively 
indestructible  materials  belonging  to  ma- 
rine animals?  Where  are  the  drifted 
pebbles  and  sand  that  might  have  been 
anticipated,  and  what  has  become  of  all 
the  hard  materials  that  must  have  been 
accumulated  in  the  course  of  time  ? 

Now  although  the  ocean  abounds  with 
life,  yet  it  is  certain  that  the  conditions  of 
deep  water  are  altogether  unfavorable  for 
the  existence  of  fishes,  and  even  of  most 
of  the  locomotive  molluscs  and  crusta- 
ceans, provided  with  shells  or  carapaces. 
The  actual  limit  of  depth  to  which  such 
animals  can  reach,  even  in  ordinary  cases, 
is  not  very  well  known  ;  but  there  is  no 
reason  to  suppose  that  below  five  hundred 
fathoms  (three  thousand  feet)  any  large 
animals  are  constantly  present. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  surface,  and 
probably  all  depths  of  water  in  wide  tracts 
of  sea,  abound  with  the  lower  forms  of 
existence,  often  to  such  an  extent  as  to 
manifest  themselves  by  their  phosphores- 
cent properties,  and  it  is  only  reasonable 
to  conclude  that  where  the  requirements 
of  existence  are  smallest,  conditions  the 
least  favorable  are  still  sufficiently  favora- 
ble for  the  purpose.  A  few  whales,  some 
shoals  of  porpoises,  and  occasionally  a  few 
other  fish,  appear  near  the  surface  in  mid- 
Atlantic  ;  but  most  of  these  are  confined 
to  small  depths,  and  certainly  none  reach 
those  dark  profundities  where  the  mere 
difterence  of  pressure  would  produce  the 
instant  destruction  of  animals  so  highly 
organized.  On  the  death  of  these  denizens 
of  the  upper  waters,  their  carcasses  be- 
come the  prey  of  marine  animals  gradually 
lower  in  organization,  until  at  length  we 
reach  those  simple  organbms  just  de- 
scribed. Long  before  the  remains  of  the 
surface-animals    could  reach  the  bottom 


they  are,  therefore,  assimilated,  perhaps 
passing  through  many  transmigrations, 
and  ending  with  the  lowest.  T&is  may  be 
the  real  explanation  of  the  mystery. 

There  are  not  wanting  some  points  of 
geological  interest  in  the  discoveries  made 
with  reorard  to  the  Atlantic  sea-bottom. 
The  material  discovered  —  the  fine  mad 
described  by  Professor  Huxley  —  closely 
resembles  very  fine  chalk ;  ana  this  is  the 
case  not  only  in  mechanic^il  and  physical 
character,  but  also  in  the  nature  of  the 
shells  found  in  it.  The  kind  of  foraminifer 
which  forms  so  large  a  part  of  the  mad  is 
abundantly  represented  in  the  chalk,  the 
curious  silicious  skeletons  and  the  sponge 
spicules  are  also  present  there,  and  in 
something  of  the  same  proportions.  The 
thickness  of  chalk  is,  however,  so  great, 
that  we  can  hardly  assume  that  it  was 
formed  by  di^posits  of  this  kind. 

Too  little  is  yet  known  of  the  contour 
lines  of  the  Atlantic  Ocean  floor  to  justify 
any  important  generalizations  in  relation 
to  the  physical  geography  of  the  world. 
That  on  the  whole  the  vast  tract  between 
Europe  and  Africa  and  the  two  Americas, 
presents  deep  depressions  nearly  parallel 
with  the  loftv  elevations  of  the  Andes  on 
the  West,  and  the  great  Alpine,  Pyre- 
nean,  and  Himalayan  chains  on  the  East ; 
that  there  are  large  tracts  approximately 
level ;  that  from  these  rise  lony  peaks  at 
distant  intervals,  and  numerous  lesser  ele- 
vations ;  all  this,  at  least,  seems  abandantly 
proved,  and  thus  we  may  be  siud  to  have 
discovered  that  the  system  of  construction 
exhibited  in  that  part  of  the  earth's  crust 
above  the  level  of  the  sea  is  carried  oat 
also  below  that  level.  We  have  also  pen€»- 
t rated  one  step  in  advance  of  this  luiow- 
ledge. 

The  outline  of  European  ground,  as 
marked  at  its  contact  with  the  water-line, 
would  be  seen  to  vary  but  little,  were  the 
whole  of  the  water  removed  from  the 
North- Atlantic  Ocean,  and  the  interval 
between  Europe  and  America  laid  bare  to 
our  view.  The  land  would  be  seen  con- 
tinued with  a  gradual  slope  for  aboat  two 
hundred  miles  to  the  West,  and  woold 
then  terminate  with  a  steep  cliff  parallel 
to  the  present  shore,  towards  a  depressed 
plain,  at  least  seven  thousand  feet  oelow. 

In  the  same  way  the  American  land 
would  slope  to  meet  another,  bat  less  pre- 
cipitous cliff,  the  total  amount  of  depres- 
sion being  nearly  the  same.  Between 
these  two  cliffs,  howeveri  a  new  worid 
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would  be  presented,  the  details  of  which 
require  much  careful  investigation,  espe- 
cially in  the  large  tract  extending  from 
about  the  50th  parallel  of  north  latitude 
to  the  equator.  We  only  know  at  present 
with  certainty  that  the  plateau  comnaenc- 
ing  at  a  depth  of  10,000  feet  below  the 
present  sea  level,  is  itself  but  one  of  a 
series  of  descending  steps,  the  lowest  of 
which  is  probably  30,000  feet  deeper. 
The  extreme  difference  of  level  between 
the  lowest  depression  of  the  Atlantic  and 
the  highest  peaks  of  the  Andes  and  Hi- 
malayan mountains  seems  to  be  not  less 
than  60,000  feet ;  but  this  interval,  though 
certainly  large,  is  small  compared  with 
the  magnitude  of  our  planet,  as  it  would 
hardly  be  equivalent  to  a  thickness  of  an 
inch  of  the  surface  of  Mr.  Wyld's  great 
globe  in  Leicester  square. 

A  little  north  of  the  60th  parallel  of 
latitude  at  the  bottom  of  the  Atlantic 
Ocean,  where  the  plateau  already  de- 
scribed is  unbroken  by  any  great  depres- 
sion, and  on  a  soft  bed  of  mud  constantly 
thickening,  and  composed  almost  entirely 
of  carbonate  of  lime,  there  lie  now  some 
1500  miles  of  disabled  telegraphic  cable 
deposited  last  summer  at  a  depth  varying 
from  10,000  to  15,000  feet. 

This  cable  is  already  perhaps  covered 
with  new  coats  of  mud  of  the  same  kind, 
composed  of  the  calcareous  and  silicious 
coverings  of  myi'iads  of  little  animals 
brouirht  into  existence  since  it  was  laid. 
On  this  bed  the  temperature  undergoes 
little  change  throughout  the  year,  being 
constantly  about  that  of  an  average  win- 
ter's day  in  our  climate.  A  perpetual  calm 
exists  there,  undisturbed  by  the  destruc- 
tive storms  that  rage  above ;  the  icebergs, 
however  large,  float  far  overhead,  and 
only  occasionally  let  fall  a  part  of  their 
load  of  stones  and  sand.  Even  the  whales, 
deep  and  rapid  as  their  movements  are, 
never  approach  these  dark  abysses  ;  no 
deep  drift  is  carried  along,  and  no  acci- 
dent disturbs  the  monotonous  level.  But 
even  the  few  days  during  which  the  cable 
was  enabled  to  act,  have  shown  that  this 
apparent  calm  is  not  without  its  interrup- 
tions. The  electric  fire  that  circulates 
through  the  earth  is  found  to  exert  here 
its  full  influence,  and  willingly  makes  use 
of  the  means  that  man  has  contrived  to 
facilitate  its  progress.  Hie  electrician 
places  the  wire  as  a  means  of  communica- 
tion, and  at  once  receives  a  message  from 
nature  herself,  which  baffles  and  confuses 


him.  The  wire  that  has  enabled  him  at 
Valentia  to  communicate  with  Newfound- 
land, serves  also  as  an  index  of  earth-cur- 
rents and  magnetic  storms,  of  whose  na- 
ture, frequency,  and  intensity  he  has  still 
much  to  learn.  Far  away  in  America, 
within  the  Arctic  circle,  a  broad  bright 
beam  of  light  shoots  up  from  the  horizon 
to  the  zenith,  and  is  followed  by  flashes 
and  coruscations.  An  Aurora  Borealis  is 
seen — a  magnetic  storm  is  commencing. 
At  that  same  instant  the  news  is  trans- 
mitted along  the  floor  of  the  ocean  by 
means  of  our  wire,  forwarded  by  no  hu- 
man hands,  and  in  accordance  with  no 
human  code  of  signals.  Backwards  and 
forwards,  as  if  endowed  with  some  strange 
vitality,  the  telegraphic  needle  is  seen  to 
vibrate,  and  the  electrician  must  stand  by 
powerless,  trembling,  like  Frankenstein, 
at  the  monster  he  has  called  into  life.  The 
magnetic  storm  passes  through  the  earth, 
and  the  use  of  the  telegraph  by  man  is  for 
the  time  supended. 

Even  when  completelv  established,  there 
can  be  no  doubt  that  the  communication 
will  be  subject  to  various  risks  and  inter- 
ruptions. The  wire  that  was  made  to 
convey  the  electric  influence  across  the 
ocean  was  sufficiently  thick  to  resist  any 
strain  it  was  thought  likely  to  have  to 
bear.  Whether,  however,  it  may  not, 
where  partially  injured,  have  become 
melted  by  the  intense  heat  evolved  dur- 
ing the  passage  of  magnetic  storms,  and 
even  of  the  strong  magnetic  currents  em- 
ployed in  communicatmg  the  early  mess- 
ages, is  a  question  that  has  not  yet  been 
answered,  but  at  any  rate  it  is  in  the 
highest  degree  probable  that  in  the  course 
of  time  the  copper  would  have  become 
reduced  to  the  crystalline  state,  and  the 
cohesion  of  the  metal  reduced  so  as  to 
render  it  incapable  of  resisting  even  a 
very  small  strain.  These  and  other  prac- 
tical difficulties  may  arise  and  will  have  to 
be  overcome.  Meanwhile  the  great  pro- 
blem of  telegraphy  is  solved,  and  the 
question  of  extending  telegraphic  com- 
munication is  chiefly  limited  to  monetaiy 
considerations  as  to  whether  any  parti- 
cular line  would  be  of  sufficient  political 
or  commercial  importance  to  justify  the 
expense.* 


*  The  following  statement  of  the  actual  number 
of  messages  that  passed  aoress  the  Atlantic  during 
the  time  when  the  condition  of  the  line  was  stiS 
doubtful,  will  show  clearly  how  complete  was  the 
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We  now  know  that  the  deep-sea  sound- 
ings can  be  taken  at  comparatively  small 
cost,  and  with  sufficient  certainty  to  act 
upon,  and  that  they  will  reveal  to  us  the 
depth  and  nature  of  the  sea-bottom  in 
any  part  of  the  ocean;  we  know  that, 
with  certain  precautions,  a  cable  of  small 
wires,  inclosed  in  gutta-percha,  weighing 
seven  ounces  per  linear  foot,  can  be  sunk 
on  the  sea-bottom  at  a  depth  varying 
from  ten  to  fifteen  thousand  feet,  without 
material  injury,  and  that  a  wire  thus  sunk 
can  convey  intelligible  signals  in  an  al- 
most inappreciable  space  of  time.  We 
have  succeeded  in  gauging  the  depths  of 
the  ocean,  in  learning  the  shape  and  na- 


ture of  its  bottom,  in  determining  its 
temperature,  in  satisfying  ourselves  as  to 
what  animals  live  and  die  there,  .and  in 
bringing  into  a  tangible  and  practical 
form  the  various  results  of  these  investi* 
gations.  The  power  that  attracts  the 
needle  to  the  pole,  and  has  for  centuries 
guided  the  navigator  across  the  surface 
of  the  water,  is  now  rendered  available 
in  providing  means  of  communioatioa 
through  its  hitherto  un&thomed  depths, 
and  tne  girdle  is  behig  put  round  the 
world  which  will  at  no  distant  time  unite 
all  civilized  nations  into  one  great  bro- 
therhood. 


*^  >i 
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ALEXANDER        POPE. 


Ererj  reader  iumB  with  pleasure  to  those  passages  of  Horace  and  Pope  and  BoUeau  whick  descrlba  how  thsj  Brvd  aad 
where  they  dwelt — Bogen. 


The  first  half  of  the  eighteenth  century- 
may  be  justly  regarded  as  the  Augustan 
age  of  English  literature.  Civilization  in 
our  country  had  been  previously  advanced 
by  men  of  greater  mind,  by  deeper  think- 
ers, by  writers  of  more  lasting  influence 
on  mankind,  than  any  that  then  appeared ; 
but  the  literary  craft  had  never  been  in  so 
high  repute,  never  had  the  man  of  letters, 
the  professional  author,  been  the  subject 
of  such  general  admiration  or  occupied  so 
large  a  space  in  the  public  attention. 
Literary  men  were  deemed  the  brightest 
ornaments  of  the  courts  of  Queen  Anne 
and  her  successor :  there  was  no  one  with 
any  pretensions  to  rank  or  fashion,  from 
the  richest  manorial  lord  to  the  meanest 


miocess  and  how  groat  the  certainty  that  submarino 
lines  will  ultimately  bo  laid.  Exclusive  of  conversa- 
tions amongst  the  clerks,  91  messages,  consisting 
of  1002  words  and  6416  letters,  were  sent  from  Va- 
lentia  to  Newfoundland,  and  duly  comprehended, 
while  269  mesiuigois  of  2840  words  and  13,743 
letters,  were  received  from  Newfoundland  in  Ireland. 
This  gives  a  total  of  366  messages,  consisting  of 
3942  words,  made  up  of  20,219  letters,  actually 
truuBmitted. 


Earasite  of  the  palace,  who  did  not  feel 
onored  by  their  acquaintance  and  proud 
of  their  intimacy.  To  have  spent  a  day 
at  one  of  their  villas  was  a  source  oi 
worthy  boasting  to  the  most  distingmshed 
in  arms  and  in  politics  as  well  as  in  learn- 
ing. And  now  for  a  century  have  the 
longing  thoughts  of  a  nation  hovered 
round  this  golden  period  of  literature ;  not 
satisfied  with  merely  reading  the  written 
works  of  those  wits,  we  find  a  pleasure  in 
repeopling  the  brilliant  scenes,  m  recalling 
the  noctea  ccenceque  deum  amid  whicin 
some  of  the  most  agreeable  efforts  of 
human  wit  and  genius  were  produced ; 
not  antiquaries  merely,  but  readers  of 
every  class,  re-peruse  with  all  the  enchant- 
ment that  distance  contributes,  those 
periods  in  which  for  the  first  time  the 
little  actions  of  life,  the  ordinary  events 
of  private  history,  the  quarreling  and 
heart-burning  of  political  party,  the  mling 
tastes,  the  previuling  follies,  were  raiseS 
from  their  vulgar  insignificance  by  the 
pointed  sallies  of  wit  and  tiie  efegant 
graces  of  epigram. 
For  in  those  days  to  be  lively,  if  not  to 
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be  witty,  to  be  able  to  turn  a  hon  mot^ 
always  to  have  a  smart  saying  on  the 
tongue,  was  the  aim  of  all  who  wished  to 
sparkle  in  the  fashionable  world;  and 
there  was  an  inner  circle  of  professed  wits 
to  whom  all  looked  up  as  their  intellectual 
models,  who  never  said  a  fine  thing  or 
published  a  line  that  was  not  repeated  a 
hundred  times  within  the  next  twenty-four 
hours ;  their  works  were  not  read  alone  in 
libraries  or  the  closets  of  the  studious, 
but  graced  every  boudoir  and  lay  open  on 
every  toilette.  Their  names  were  in  every 
one's  mouth ;  their  latest  effusions  were 
the  common  subject  of  the  politer  gossip, 
and  they  are  now  the  classics  of  England. 
Of  this  circle  Alexander  Pope  became  the 
center — 

'^An  intellectual  ruler  in  the  haunts 
Of  social  vanity." 

His  groves  at  Twickenham  were  the  re- 
sort of  nearly  every  one  of  note  for  wit, 
for  valor,  even  for  beauty :  they  were  the 
Dodonican  oracles  whence  emanated  the 
productions  for  which  the  world  seemed 
so  madly  eager.  While  St.  James's  was 
the  capital  of  political  England,  Twicken- 
ham was  its  literary  center.  In  that  age 
this  village  appears  less  as  some  secluded 
country  })arish  selected  for  the  beauty  of 
its  scenery  and  the  salubrity  of  its  air, 
than  as  the  most  rural,  most  embellished, 
most  literary  district  of  the  crowning  city 
of  the  empire. 

lu  tracing  how  it  became  so,  we  must 
regard  the  biography  of  Alexander  Pope. 
The  son  of  a  Koman-Caiholic  trader  in 
Broad  street,  London,  who  had  retired  to 
spend  his  eaniings  in  Windsor  Forest,  he 
nurtured  his  mind  with  books,  roaming 
about  among  them,  as  he  expressed  it, 
just  where  his  fancy  led  him,  like  a  boy 
gathering  flowers  in  the  woods  and  fields. 
He  read  them  not  for  their  language  but 
for  their  thoughts,  and  paid  them  the 
Iiighcst  and  truest  of  all  worship  —  the 
worship  of  imitation.  He  thus  formed 
his  own  mind  by  the  great  mind  of  anti- 
quity. Xor  was  he  deficient  in  any  of 
those  external  requisites  for  achieving 
greatness  which  are  enumerated  in  the 
well-known  passage  of  Pliny:  "Neque 
enim  cuiquam  tam  clarum  statim  ingenium 
est,  ut  possit  emergere,  nisi  illi  materia, 
occasio,  fautor  etiam  commendatorqne 
contingat."  The  taste  for  exact  and  po- 
lished literature,  especially  the  poetic,  was 
every  day  increasing.    His  hereditary  for- 


tune was  sufficient  to  keep  him  from  pov- 
erty till  his  own  eflbrts  should  beco.me 
lucrative.  Nor  was  applause  wanting  to 
his  verses,  for  his  father,  whom  it  was  dif- 
ficult to  please,  commended  what  he  called 
"  good  rhymes,"  and  encouraged  the  boy 
in  making  them,  and  he  found  a  flatterer 
— "  the  most  shameless  of  all  flatterers" — 
in  himself.  At  fifteen,  an  age  when,  car- 
ried away  with  the  brilliancy  of  our  de- 
signs, satisfied  with  the  rude  models  that 
we  make,  we  are  blind  to  the  difficulties 
of  execution.  Pope  believed  himself  the 
greatest  genius  that  ever  existed.  Such 
of  his  early  poems  as  are  preserved  to  the 
reader,  coldly  judging  of  another's  self- 
conceit,  scarcely  support  this  opinion,  and 
one  is  inclined  to  surmise  that  he  became 
a  great  man  because  he  thought  himself 
one.  At  this  early  age  one  admires  the 
precocity  and  flexibihty  rather  than  the 
lofliness  of  his  genius.  An  accident  would 
have  made  him  either  a  painter  or  a  poet. 
He  liked  either  art,  but  practiced  most 
and  was  best  satisfied  with  himself  in 
poetry;  and  a  late  posterity  that  shall 
enjoy  the  Dunciad  and  the  translation  of 
the  Iliad  afler  the  paintings  of  Kneller 
and  Hogarth  have  perished,  will  be  grate- 
ful for  the  accident  which,  more  than  any 
natural  inclination,  led  Pope  to  be  the 
pupil  of  Dryden  rather  than  the  pupil  of 
Jervas. 

I  know  few  more  touching  passages  in 
the  life  of  men  who  have  achieved  great- 
ness than  the  early  youth  of  Pope.  Un- 
known, proscribed,  deformed,  living  apart 
from  the  gay  and  busy  world  in  Windsor 
Forest,  he  urged  himself  to  almost  super- 
human exertion  by  visions  of  fame  and 
glory  which  he  lived  to  see  fully  realized. 
With  a  turn  for  versifying  and  a  convic- 
tion that  ho  was  gifted  with  a  higher 
genius  than  had  ever  been  known  before, 
he  determined  to  make  the  world  of  his 
opinion.  To  that  end  he  had,  at  so  imripe 
an  age  as  twenty-eight,  published  tne 
Essay  on  Criticism  :  the  Rape  of  the 
Zocky  the  Windsor  Forest^  and  the  Tem- 
ple of  Mtme  shortly  followed.  Encour- 
aged by  the  approval  they  had  met  with, 
he  was  not  slow  to  exercise  his  talents 
again,  and  by  exercising  to  increase  them. 
But  his  translation  of  Homer  was  not 
made  without  the  greatest  effort.  From 
his  own  lively  description  we  gather  that 
at  first  (for  praotioe  gave  him  ease^  he 
could  never  get  the  Iliad  out  of  bis 
thoughts.    Wnen  people  talked  of  going 
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to  church  he  went  to  sacrifice  and  liba- 
tions. He  addressed  every  parson  as 
Chryses ;  and  instead  of  the  Lord's  prayer 
be<2:an  "  God  of  the  silver  bow."  It  lay 
so  heavy  on  his  mind  that  he  often  dreamt 
of  it,  and  the  poor  brain-sick  poet  at  last 
wished  himself  hanged  to  be  rid  of  Homer. 
But  his  readers  were  not  at  all  anxious  to 
get  rid  of  his  Homer.  So  extensively  was 
it  sought  after,  that  Pope  was  the  first  of 
our  authors  who  by  the  mere  sale  of  his 
writings,  with  the  aid  of  no  patron,  the 
smiles  of  no  monarch,  was  enabled  to  live 
in  independence  and  comfort.  It  was 
with  the  money  that  he  received  for  part 
of  his  Iliad  that,  in  1717  and  1718,  he 
built  his  villa  at  Twickenham.  This  was 
the  first  home  of  genius  erected  by  the 
independent  support  of  the  English  na- 
tion. 

"  Mr.  Pope,  the  poet,"  was,  at  the  time 
when  he  came  to  Twickenham  (late  in 
1718,)  a  study-woiTi,  self-taught,  and  late- 
ly somewhat  rakish  young  man  of  thirty. 
His  health  had  alwavs  been  of  the  most 
delicate,  he  spoke  of  his  life  as  a  long 
disease.  He  was  so  feeble  that  he  could 
not  dress  or  undress  himself  and  was 
always  wrapped  in  fur  and  flannel.  He 
derived  from  his  father  a  crooked  spider- 
like  body,  protuberant  before  and  behind, 
and  from  his  mother  an  aching  head.  His 
complexion  was  sullied  with  the  sallow- 
ness  of  habitual  ill-health  and  the  sickly 
hue  of  thought.  He  had  nothing  great 
about  him  but  his  mind,  nothing  fine  but 
his  thoughts  and  his  eyes,  nothing  beau- 
tiful but  his  voice  and  his  numbers.  In 
his  youth  he  was  called  the  little  night- 
ingale, because  his  tones  were  remarkably 
melodious ;  and  in  later  times  the  harmo- 
ny of  his  verse  has  made  him  remembered 
bv  the  name  of  the  niofhtiniijale  of  T wick- 
enham.  There  is  perhaps  no  one  among 
English  authors  whose  literary  character 
has  been  more  often  sketched  and  better 
miderstood  than  that  of  Pope.  Indus- 
trious and  learned,  he  was  endowed  with 
that  only  not  morbid  sensibility  which  is 
the  stock  in  trade  of  a  poet ;  but  the 
exercise  of  this  faculty  induced  him  to  act 
in  a  manner  so  contrary  to  the  tender  feel- 
ing displayed  in  his  poetry,  that  the  vulgar 
accuse  him  of  being  capricious.  He  who 
spared  no  pains  to  torture  his  literary  ad- 
versaries, who  was  described  by  one  of 
them,  not  without  show  of  reason,  as 

"  A  crooked,  petulant,  malicious  wight, 
Unfit  for  commerce,  friendship,  love,  or  fight," 


was  to  be  seen  weeping  over  the  tenderer 
passages  of  history  and  works  of  fiction. 
But  it  was  because  he  was  thus  capable 
of  intensely  partidpatiiig  in  the  feelings 
and  sentiments  of  others,  and  at  the  same 
time  so  keenly  alive  to  their  fiiults  and 
their  envy,  that  he  regarded  every  alar 
on  himself  or  his  writings  as  just  cause 
for  the  severest  iniuries  he  was  capable  of 
inflicting.  A  duller  man  would  neither 
have  sympathized  so  fully  with  others, 
nor  been  so  tender  of  his  own  reputation. 
But  the  world  has  seldom  seen  a  more 
initable  member  of  the  proverbially  irri- 
table race  of  bards.  It  was  a  source  of 
immense  gratification  to  him  to  find  that 
before  the  keen  edge  of  his  satire  shrank 
those  who  feared  nothing  els< 


**  Yes,  I  am  proud ;  I  must  be  proud  to  see 
Men  not  afraid  of  God,  afraid  of  me ; 
Safe  from  the  bar,  the  pulpit,  and  tlie  throne, 
Yet  touched  and  shamed  by  ridicule  alone." 

His  skill  as  a  literary  artist  arose  rather 
from  the  exercise  of  a  strong  judgment 
than  from  the  force  of  genius.  We  can 
discover  truth,  though  in  a  very  disagree- 
able disguise,  throughout  the  repeated  as- 
sertions of  Pope's  parricidal  editor,  Mr. 
Bowles,  that  he  was  too  much  the  poet  of 
art,  too  little  the  poet  of  nature ;  that  he 
chose  for  his  subject  the  "  arts  of  man," 
to  the  exclusion  of  the  "  works  of  God ;  •* 
and  in  the  violent  contradiction  of  Lord 
Byron — the  fervent  admirer  but  not  the 
imitator  of  Pope — ^in  his  extravagant  pre- 
ference of  our  poet  to  those  loftier  mmds 
beside  whom  he  must  be  regarded  as  a 
mere  rhymer — may  be  traced  the  defects 
of  one  who  owed  every  thing  to  genius, 
nothing  to  judgment.  For  this  frivoloas 
contest,  maintained  by  the  petulance  of 
his  adversary,  the  chivalrous  devotion  of 
his  supporter,  and  the  servile  echo  of  re- 
viewers, the  celebrated  grotto  at  Twick- 
enham appears  to  have  been  the  chosen 
scene. 

The  small  tract  of  land  between  the 
high  road  and  the  rirer  occupied  by  the 
house  and  lawn,  was  connected  with  a 
garden  of  five  acres  across  the  road  by  a 
subterranean  communication.  Those  who 
repel  the  charge  that  Pope  was  a  mere 
indoor  ethical  poet  who  could  think  and 
write  of  nothing  but  man,  cold  to  the 
beauties  of  uncultivated  nature,  and  alive 
only  to  the  wisdom,  or  that  more  fertile 
theme,  the  follies  of  mankind,  not  content 
with  proving  it  from  his  writingSi  take  ua 
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through  his  grotto  into  his  garden.  In 
the  firat  they  commend  to  our  admiration 
the  elegant  and  tasteful  disposition  of  the 
splondia  crystals,  returning  in  a.  hundred 
prismatic  hues  the  light  reflected  from  the 
sparkling  river  ;  they  beg  a  testimonial 
to  the  romantic  skill  which,  at  the  expense 
of  a  thousand  pounds,  converted  this 
tunnel — a  mere  hyphen  between  the  house 
and  garden — into  so  magnificent  a  "  hall 
of  shells,"  and  assorting  that  Pope's  poetic 
genius  was  seen  not  less  in  the  adjust- 
ment of  his  grotto  than  in  his  best  poems, 
they  present  to  our  notice  the  lines  of  its 
constructor — 
"Thou,  who  shalt  stop  where  Thames' translu- 

Shincaa  broad  mirror  through  the  shadowy  cave ; 
Where  lingering  drops  from  miaera!  roob  distill, 
And  pointed  crystak  hroak  the  sparkling  rill. 
Unpolished  gems  no  ray  on  pride  bestow, 
And  latent  medals  innocently  glow ; 
Approach  I  great  Nature  studiously  behold. 
And  eye  the  mine  witiiout  a  wish  for  gold; 
Approach,  but  awful !   Lo !  the  Egereah  grot 
Where  nobly  pensive  St  John  sat  and  thought ; 
Where  British  sighs  from  djing  Windham  stole, 
And  the  bright  flame  was  shot  through  March' 

Let  such,  such  only,  tread  this  sacred  floor. 
Who  dare  to  love  Uieir  countiy,  and  be  poor." 


"  I  have  put  my  last  hand  to  my  works  of  this 
kind  in  happily  finishing  the  subterraneous  way 
and  grotto.  1  there  formed  a  spring  of  the 
clearest  water,  which  falls  in  a  perpetual  rill 
that  echoes  through  the  cavern  day  and  night 
From  the  river  Thames  you  see  through  my 
arch  up  a  walk  of  the  wilderness,  to  a  kind  of 
open  temple,  wholly  composed  of  shells  in  a 
rustic  manner,  and  from  that  distance  under 
the  temple  you  look  down  through  a  sloping 
arcade  of  trees,  and  sec  the  sails  on  the  river 
passing  suddenly  and  vanishing,  as  through  a 
perspective  glass.  When  you  shut  the  doors 
or  this  grotto,  it  becomes  on  the  instant,  from  a 
luminous  room,  a  camera  obscura ;  on  the  walls 
of  which  all  objects  of  the  river,  hills,  woods, 
and  boats,  are  forming  a  moving  picture  in  their 
visible  radiations :  and  when  you  have  a  mind 
to  light  it  up,  it  affords  you  a  very  different 
scene :  it  is  flnished  with  shells  interspersed 
with  pieces  of  looking-glass  in  anguUr  forms ; 
and  in  the  ceiling  is  a  star  of  the  same  material, 
at  which,  when  a  lamp  (of  an  orbicular  figure 
of  thin  alabaster)  is  hung  in  the  middle,  a 
thousand  pointed  rays  glitter,  and  are  reflected 
over  the  place. 

"Thero  are  connected  to  this  grotto  by  a  nar- 
rower passage  two  porches,  one  towards  the 
river  of  smooth  stones  full  of  light  and  optti ; 
the  other  toward  tho  gardens  abadowed  wiHi 


I  trees,  rongh  with  sheila,   flints,  and  iron  ore. 

'  The  bottom  is  paved  with  simple  pebble,  as  is 
also  tho  adjoining  walk  up  the  wilderness  to  tho 
temple,  in  the  natural  taste,  agreeing  not  ill 
with  the  litUe  dripping  murmur,  and  tho  aquatic 
idea  of  the  whole  plaice.  It  wants  nothing  to 
complete  it  but  a  good  statue  with  an  inscrip- 
tion, libe  the  beautiful  antique  one  which  you 
know  I  am  so  fond  of : 

Uujus  Nympha  loci,  sacri  custodia  fontis, 

Dormio,  dum  blanda)  sontio  murmur  aquffl  ; 
Parce  meura,  quiequis  tangis   c: 


Rumpere ;  si  bibos,  sive  lavare,  tace. 

Nymph  of  the  grot,  these  sacred  springs  I  keep 
And  to  the  murmur  of  these  waters  sleep  ; 
Ah  I  spare  my  slumbers,  ^ntly  tread  tho  cave; 
And  drink  in  silence,  or  in  silence  lave. 

"You'll  think  I  have  been  very  poetical  in 
this  description,  but  it  is  pretty  near  tho  truth. 
I  wish  you  were  here  to  boar  testimony  how 
littie  it  owes  to  art,  either  the  place  itsell^  or  the 
image  I  give  of  it" 

From  the  grotto  we  are  conducted  to 
the  garden,  where  the  qulncnnx,  the  vine- 
yard, the  orangery,  the  bowling-greeD, 
"  the  retiring  and  again  assembling  shades, 
the  dusky  groves,  the  larger  lawn,  and  the 
solemnity  of  the  termhintlon  at  the  cy- 
presses Uiat  lead  up  to  his  mother's  tomb," 
(the  words  are  those  of  Walpole,)  are  ap- 
pealed to  as  a  proof  that  be  was,  as  the 
elegant  French  poet  called  faim,  "Bien- 
faiteur  des  jardins  dnsi  que  du  langago." 
And  here  we  are  triumphantly  asked 
whether  ho  can  be  justly  said  to  have 
been  insensible  to  nature  who  in  that  littlo 
spot  made  more  variety  and  scenery  than 
had  ever  been  before  contrived  within  five 
acres,  he  insensible  to  nature  who  having 
first  ridiculed  the  formal  notions  of  gai^ 
dening  adopted  from  France  and  Holl^d, 
and  formed  the  taste  of  William  Kent,  to 
whom  our  nation  is  indebted  for  those 
correct  notions  on  landscape-gardening  for 
which  the  nations  of  the  Continent  honor 
us,  made  his  own  little  garden  at  Twick- 
enham so  perfect  that  it  was  chosen  as  a 
model  for  the  gardens  of  Frederick  Prince 
of  Wales,  at  Carlton  House,  and  professed 
himself^  with  a  pardonable  afieotation, 
more  proud  of  his  garden,  lud  out  so  as 
to  show  the  "amiable  simphcity  of  un- 
adorned nature,"  than  of  his  poems. 

His  opponents  are  content  to  overlook 
the  doctnne  that  all  trae  poets  are  gar- 
deners, (a  proposition  of  wnich  I  believe 
the  ooaverse  is  not  alwufs  correct ;)  and 
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finding  no  traces  of  poetical  genius  in  his 
lawns  and  groves,  or  maintaining  that  all 
this  dressing  of  nature  was  as  artificial  and 
unnatural  as  the  poems  they  complain  of, 
on  that  or  similar  grounds  confine  theni- 
selvea  to  the  grotto,  and  with  their  polemic 
Prebendary  condemn  it  as  puerile  and  af- 
fected, or  with  the  Fleet  street  hero  say 
that  "vanity  produced  a  grotto  where 
necessity  enforced  a  passage,"  quoting, 
too,  the  coarse  lines  in  Lady  Mary  W. 
Montagu's  description  of  the  Court  of 
Dullness : 

"  Her  palace  placed  beneath  a  muddy  road, 
And  such  the  influence  of  the  dull  abode, 
The  carrier's  horse  above  can  scarcely  drag 

his  load. 
Here  chose  the  goddess  her  beloved  retreat, 
Which  Phoebus  tries  in  vain  to  penetrate  ; 
Adorned  within  with  shells  of  small  expense, 
(Emblems  of  tinsel  rhyme  and  trifling  sense,) 
Perpetual  fogs  inclose  the  sacred  cave, 
The  neighboring  sinks  their  fragrant  odor 

gave, 
In  contemplation  here  she  passed  her  days." 

Who  shall  settle  a  controversy  so  entan- 
gled and  so  frivolous  ?    Must  we  think  of 
i'ope  as  a  sublime  philosopher,  and  a  poet 
as  much  of  nature  as  of  art,  retiring  under 
ground  (as  they  say  Demosthenes  did  for 
two  or  three  months  while  incubating  a 
speech)  to  a  beautiful  cave  built  of  nature's 
sparkling  gems,  opening  on  one  end  to  a 
delightful  garden,   and   from    the  other 
commanding  a  view  of  the  river,  there  to 
enjoy  contemplation,  drink  Helicon,  and 
be  quit  of  the  cares,  the  passions,  and  the 
vanities  of  this  world  ;  or  are  we  to  pic- 
ture him  a  little  fretful  cripple,  inhumed 
in  a  cellar  under  a  road,  patching  it  up 
with  sea-shingle,  a  mere  literary  mechanic, 
with  thoughts  as  earthy  as  his  habitation, 
and   as  malignant  as  any  other   under- 
ground reptile  ?     Or  shall  we  not  rather, 
dismissing  aUko  extravagant  praise  and 
scurrilous  detraction,  allow  Pope  to  have 
been  in  every  thing  he  undertook  a  con- 
summate artist?    Tlie  nephew  of  Cooper 
the  painter,  and  the  pupil  of  Jervas,  he 
only  wanted   practice    to    have    rivaled 
Kneller  in  his  own  art ;  he  needed  nothing 
but  a  good  figure  to  have  had  all  the  ac- 
quired graces  of  an  actor  or  an  orator ; 
and  even  as  it  was,  he  gave  lessons  in 
them,  for  he  was  one  day  found  instruct- 
ing Lord  Mansfield  in  the  histrionic  part 
of  oratory :  he  exploded  by  his  taste  and 
judgment  an  ugly  fashion  in  gardening  ; 
nor  was  he  without  some  good  notions  on 


architecture ;  and  he  gained  his  high  fame 
in  poetry  not  more  by  tlie  force  of  natural 
talent  than  by  the  practice  of  literary  arti- 
fice.    He  was  master  not  only  in  tha 
legitimate  arts  of  literary  composition — ^it 
was  only  by  intense  study,  continued  imi- 
tations of  good    authors,   and  constant 
practice  in  verse-making,  that  he  polished 
to  perfection  that  rude  turn  for  niyming 
which  he  had  when  he  "lisped  in  nam- 
bers ;"  not  only  was  he  master  in  that  ju- 
dicious method  of  adopting  the  thoughts 
of  others,  which  is  just  beyond  the  line  of 
plagiarism,  but  also  in  all  the  less  honora- 
able  devices  of  literary  chicane  ;  he  omit- 
ted no  contrivance  for  keeping  his  ^vritings 
and    his    reputation    before    the  public 
There  was  always  something  fresh  from 
Mr.  Pope.    His  friends  were  always  pre- 
pared with  an  answer  of  tantalizing  mys- 
tery to  the  question — What  is  Mr.  Pope 
employed  on  now  ?    It  became  the  fashion 
to  attribute  to  Mr.  Pope  any  ^ood  piece 
published  with  a  manifestly  false  name, 
or  without  any  name  at  all ;'  and  of  all  the 
feats  of  literary  diplomacy,  certainly  the 
most  skillfully  contrived   and  the  most 
successful,  was  the  way  in  which  the  artful 
poet  got  his  letters  published  apparently 
without  his  consent  bv  the  bamboozled 
bookseller  Curll,  who  l>y  a  trick  of  fame 
will  be  as  immortal  as  the  illustrious  men 
whom  he  admired  and  cheated.    Must  we 
not  then  regard  Pope  less  as  a  mighty 
genius  than  as  an  accomplished  artist  in 
poetry  ?    To  him  be  all  the  praise  of  a 
successful  artist.    While  universal  consent 
admits  him  into  the  rank  of  the  great,  the 
candid  and  unprejudiced  scrutinizer  of  his 
acts  will  deny  him  a  place  among  the  few 
—  the  remarkable  few  —  who  have  not 
mixed  trick  and  chicane  with  the  merit 
that  has  raised  them  not  only  to  but  above 
that  proud  eminence. 

But  he  was  a  poet  of  the  school  of  those 
who  rely  for  their  success  on  the  practice 
of  correct  elegance ;  as  such,  his  name  has 
been  a  watch-word  in  that  smoldering 
contest  that  exists  in  all  critical  ages,  at 
times  almost  extinct,  at  others  breaking 
out  into  fierce  warfiire  between  the  Homcr- 
ists  and  the  Virgilians,  between  the  cham- 
pions of  what  is  called  natural  poetry,  an 
unpolished  diamond,  and  the  admirers  of 
elegant,  correct,  or,  in  the  dislo^tic  term 
of  the  Ilomeriats,  artificial  verse.  Those 
who  for  one  fine  and  lofty  stroke  sra 
content  to  pardon  a  dozen  inelegandea 
and  defects,  and  if  a  poet  sometimes  de- 
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bases  himself  below  medioority  forgive 
him  because  he  oflen  soars  above  it,  main- 
tain, if  the  V  be  Frenchmen,  the  excellence 
of  Comeille  and  Crebillon ;  if  Italians,  of 
Dante  and  Ariosto ;  if  our  own  coontrjr- 
men,  Cowper,  Dryden,  and  still  more  Lord 
Byron ;  while  those  who  can  never  bring 
themselves  to  admire  any  thing  that  fails 
in  correctness  of  language,  that  wants  the 
harmonious  and  chastened  elegance  of 
Virgil,  gave  the  palm  to  Racine  and  Vol- 
taire, to  Tasso,  to  Pope,  and  Crabba 
The  two  classes  of  bards  may  be  distin- 
guished in  a  manner  more  snited  to  the 
taste  of  the  last  than  the  present  century, 
as  those  upon  whom  the  muses  descended 
at  their  birth,  who  have  the  power  without 
the  show  of  art,  and  those  who  with  mudi 
toil  and  much  display  of  art  have  succeed- 
ed in  climbing  Parnassus.  The  dispute 
will  always  continue :  so  long  as  there  are 
men  who  love  the  bold,  the  reckless,  the 
soarin£r,  and  the  eccentric,  there  will  be 
Homerists;  while  there  shall  remain  a 
taste  for  polished  harmonious  poetry,  for 
bards  who  ^^  stooped  to  truth  and  moral- 
ized their  song,"  there  will  be  Virp^ians. 

That  Pope  was  deficient  in  originality, 
is  a  not  less  erroneous  notion  than  tho^ 
which  we  have  already  discussed.  But 
while  it  is  acknowledged  that  he  has  en- 
riched the  language  with  many  new  and 
original  turns  of  speech,  it  can  not  be 
denied  that  he  was  about  the  most  con- 
summate literary  adopter  we  have  had. 
Scarcely  an  elegant  turn  is  to  be  found  in 
our  language  which  he  has  not  somewhere 
introduced  into  his  writings,  and  very 
many  he  naturalized  from  the  ancient  or 
from  foreign  authors;  but  he  was  no 
vulgar  plagiarist,  he  never  appropriated 
ready  made  ;  if  he  stole,  he  stole  only  the 
raw  material,  and  molded  the  idea,  refitted 
the  phrase,  till  he  had  made  it  his  own. 
To  be  selected  out  of  a  second-rate  author 
and  put  into  one  of  Po^'s  lines  was  the 
apotheosis  of  an  expression. 

Pope  finished  his  house  and  his  Homer 
much  about  the  same  time.  An  ele^mt 
poem  by  Gay,  written  "  to  welcome  Air. 
Pope  irom  Greece,''  celebrates  not  less 
the  fame  of  his  translation  than  the  num- 
ber and  distinction  of  his  friends.  Thej 
are  supposed  to  be  assembled  on  the  banks 
of  the  Thames,  anxiously  awaiting  the 
return,  aHer  six  years,  of  the  modern 
Ulysses,  and  giving  him  a  hearty  weloome 
as  ne  approaches.  One  object  of  the  poem 
is  to  enumerate  those  who  at  this  peilod 


enjoyed  Pope's -iDtimaoy;  and  it  pior^ 
that  the  JPersancB  Pcpianm^  li^e  the  Pet- 
8(m(B  jBcratianof^  contain  the  name  of 
almost  every  distinguished  man  and  wo- 
man of  the  time. 

It  was  no  vulgar  reward  of  his  gemus, 
that  at  his  house  authors  snch  as  Thomson, 
Mallet,  Gay,  Swift,  Hooke,  Glover,  Ar- 
bntbnot,  Voltaire,  artists  like  Kneller  and 
Jervas,  met  Cobham,  Bathnrst,  LytteHoo, 
Chesterfield,  Marohmont,  Mansfield,  Peter- 
borough, Bolingbroke,  the  Duchess  of 
Qneensbury,  Lady  Mary  W.  Montaga, 
many  other  lords  and  ladies,  and  nntitfed 
worth  like  that  of  Ralph  Allen.  In  his 
little  territory,  poets  somethnes  fhrnished 
themselves  with  patrons,  and  hostile  parti- 
sans met  on  terms  of  somal  intercourse ; 
nor  was  it  altogether  a  fiible  that  from  his 
grotto  the  passions  and  disquietudes  of 
life  were  banished.  It  was  no  mere  love 
of  learmng,  no  longing  for  retirement,  no 
ambitions,  no  sordid  motives  that  drew 
these,  bright  assemblages  to  Pope's  villa, 
but  a  mingled  homage  to  genius  and 
fashion ;  to  genins,  beorase  nndier  his  roof 
were  to  be  met  all  the  most  eminent  of  his 
brother  authors  whose  hearts  beat  hig^ 
for  pnuse ;  to  ftsMon,  beoanse  literary  men 
were  in  those  days  the  acknowledged 
chiefi  amid  minds  endeavoring  to  be  con- 
genial with  theirs. 

In  the  spring  of  1726,  Dean  Swift  came 
over  from  Ireland,  and  staid  two  months 
in  Pope's  honse  at  Twickenham.    He  was 
then  in  the  very  bight  of  his  popularity, 
in  his  native  country  the  oracle  of  pubfio 
opinion.    -Hie  people  only  knew  what  they 
Mished  when  they  read  it  in  the  pamphlets 
of  Swift,  as  at  this  day  some  enlightened 
politicians  are  not  conscious  of  their  opin- 
ion till  they  find  H  expressed  by  the  editor 
of  a  daily  paper.    During  his  previous 
sojonm  in  ifngland,  he  had  been  a  promi- 
nent supporter  of  the  Harlev  Administra-  * 
tion,  and  a  very  datiftd  subject  of  Queen 
Anne.    From  bmng  a  ponrtier  to  kings 
and  ministers,  he  b^me  a  conrtier  to  the 
mob,  and  with  them,  the  man  who  is  once 
admitted  a  eonsol  to  advise,  soon  becomes 
a  dictator  to  oommaad.    Swift  had  just 
sucoeeded  in  forcmg,  for  it  is  an  abuse  of 
terms  to  eall  it  persnading,  the  fhmtic  ' 
Irish  to  reject  the  half^^ence  coined  by  ' 
William  Wood,  the  Issne  of  which  hd  • 
represented  in  the  Drapi^  letters  to  be  ' 
an  usurpation  of  English  ministers  over" 
b*el&nd,  and  tbellr'  rejection  to  be   the  ' 
IridMnaii>i  *^fiMf  doi^'to  Gtod  next  to  tbe"^ 
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salvation  of  their  souls."  The  people 
loved  him  for  deceiving  them,  and  accord- 
ed him  all  the  jjlorv  that  awaits  on  unex- 
j>osed  misrepresentation  and  clever  effront- 
ery, and  though  a  private  man,  he  boasted, 
not  vainly,  that  before  his  attack  the 
proudest  ministry  would  fall.  But  for  I 
him,  who  in  his  writings  dared  God  and 
man,  an  overturn  or  a  hole  in  the  wall  had 
terrors  insurmountable.  The  raging  dema- 
gogue, tlie  destroyer  of  ministries,  the 
threatener  of  king-s,  all  the  way  from 
London  to  Windsor  kept  his  head  out  of 
window,  shouting  to  the  postilion  to  be 
cautious  of  an  overturn,  and  nothing  could 
induce  him  to  venture  through  the  aper- 
ture of  the  wall  at  Rochester  ruins,  where 
children  were  playing  and  women  ex- 
ploring. 

I  had  once  some  thoughts  of  drawing 
out  a  character  of  Dr.  Swill  quite  different 
from  that  which  usually  adorns  his  bio- 
grnphios,  which  yet  must  have  been  held 
of  unimpeachable  accuracy,  if  I  could  have 
obtained  the  readers  assent  to  one  postu- 
late—  namely:  "Let  it  be  granted  that 
when  a  man  attributes  a  characteristic  to 
the  whole  human  race,  he  possesses  that 
characteristic  himself."  It  has  been  sug- 
gested that  some  men  are  fiends  of  God's 
making ;  some  of  their  own.  Swift  had 
the  a<l vantage  in  the  maker. 

The  Dean  was  allied  to  Pope  by  that 
firmest  tie  of  friendship — ^a  community  of 
sentiments,  of  interests,  and  of  hatreds. 
Pope,  from  his  religion,  was  a  Jacobite 
Tory,  but  believed  lumself  more  a  Whig. 
Swift  was  in  matters  ecclesiastic  an  Hano- 
verian Tory,  but  in  matters  political  sided 
with  the  Whigs.  He  turned  the  scale  to 
either  side  as  occasion  required ;  but 
whichever  he  supported,  he*  supported  and 
fought  ibr  violently.  Whether  he  was  a 
member  of  the  church  spiritual,  grave  doc- 
•tors  question,  with  more  reason  than  if 
they  were  to  doubt  that  he  was  a  divine 
of  the  church  militant.  In  fact  lubricity 
contended  with  vehemence  for  being  the 
chief  characteristic  of  his  politics.  The 
Tory  opposition  was  almost  annihilated  ; 
office  was  in  the  hands  of  the  Whigs, 
who<e  leafier.  Sir  Ilobert  Walpole,  gov- 
erned the  country  with  the  spirit  of  a 
tradesman  and  the  power  of  a  despot. 
Literature  was  too  much  connected  with 
the  Tories  to  gain  favor  with  a  mhiister  in 
whose  mind  there  was  no  distinction  be- 
tween his  own  and  his  comitry's  interests. 
Nevertheless  it  was  alike  the  object  and 


the  bent  of  Pope  and  Swift  to  make  what 
use  they  could  of  the  little  court  influence 
that  their  literary  fame  might  yet  retain 
for  a  member  of  a  proscribed  creed  ill- 
affected  to  the  government,  and  the  hij^h 
churchman  whose  promotion  had  been 
])revented  and  whose  unprincipled  revenge 
had  been  excited  by  the  powerful  and 
unforgiving  minister.  They  were  bound 
also  by  literary  ties.  At  the  house  of 
Pope,  Swift  could  renew  his  familiarity 
with  brother  authors  whom  his  invitations 
could  not  induce  to  visit  the  willows  of 
Laracor  or  the  Deanery  of  St.  Patrick. 
He  affected  to  think  he  had  need  of  Pope^s 
judgment  and  advice  in  preparing  some 
works  he  had  by  him  for  the  press.  Their 
literary  enemies  were  the  dunces  of  Grub 
street,  who  had  chosen  for  generalissimo 
in  their  battles  with  the  Twickenham  lit- 
terateurs, Dennis,  a  critic  endowed  with 
skill  enough  to  make  him  terrible,  if  his 
ungovernable  temper  had  not  made  him 
ridiculous.  In  addition,  they  were  both 
attacked  by  the  few  literary  men  of  the 
Whig  party  who  were  among  the  doubt- 
ful friends  of  Swift  and  the  avowed  ene- 
mies of  Pope.  At  the  poet's  villa,  Swift 
met  many  of  his  former  friends  and  allies 
—  Arbuthnot, '  Gay,  and  Bolingbroke, 
whom  posterity  condemns  for  his  philoso- 
phy and  a])plauds  for  his  oratory,  tliough 
not  a  speech  of  his  has  reached  ns.  They 
received  him  with  a  joy  perhaps  the  more 
sincere  because  they  no  longer  were 
members  of  the  party  in  power,  and  had 
to  look  for  friends  to  other  motives  than 
those  of  political  interest.  Swift  was  no 
longer  the  patron  of  Pope ;  they  met  on 
terms  of  equal  friendship,  and  the  Dean 
lived  in  Pope^s  villa  at  Twickenham  nearly 
the  whole  two  months  he  spent  this  year 
in  England.  It  was  honorable  to  Pope 
that  an  acquaintance  bcgim  in  Queen 
Anne's  reign,  ripened  into  friendship  when 
Swift  had  ceased  to  have  ministerial  influ- 
ence. But  one  cause  that  facilitated  their 
literary  partnership  was  the  total  absence 
of  rivalry,  of  which  any  danger  was  ex- 
cluded by  the  perfectly  independent  ob- 
jects of  their  ambition.  They  never 
crossed  each  other's  path.  The  um  of 
Pope  was  to  be  one  of  the  despots  who 
are  ever  reigning  in  the  miscalled  republic 
of  letters ;  that  of  Swift  to  be  an  English 
bishop.  The  poet  succeeded,  though  re- 
peatedly obliged  to  re(>el  the  attacks  of 
small  critics  and  mediocre  satirists ;  and 
nothing  could  have  prevented  the  aathor 
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of  the  Tale  of  a  Tab  from  being  a  bishop, 
if  only  he  had  believed  the  religion  which 
ho  preached.  Pope  was  in  character  and 
pursuits  a  literary  man  ;  his  whole'  ener- 
gies were  directed  to  achieve  immortal 
fame  as  an  author.  His  literary  reputation 
was  wliat  he  labored  to  found,  support, 
and  defend  in  the  hours  of  seclusion  which 
with  him,  precluded  from  taking  an  active 
part  in  the  gayeties  of  life  by  his  weakness 
and  deformity,  and  in  professional  employ- 
ments by  the  penal  restrictions  under 
which  he  labored,  formed  the  greater  part 
of  a  life  which  must  have  been  spent,  if 
not  in  such  occupations,  in  an  unlettered 
and  necessitous  indolence.  The  fame  of 
his  works  was  cherished  by  him  with  a 
sensitiveness  only  not  morbid ;  hence  arose 
the  irritation  with  which  he  received  the 
attacks  of  the  dunces,  and  the  trouble  he 
took  to  expose  those  whom  it  would  have 
been  more  becoming  his  dignity  to  have 
left  to  silent  contempt.  Himself,  not  time, 
was  to  be  the  silencer  of  every  dissentient 
voice  to  his  glory.  Swift's  views  were  all 
political.  Disappointed  ambition  shai-p- 
ened  the  edge  of  those  satirical  powers 
with  which  he  seems  to  have  been  early 
gifted,  and  whose  early  use  mainly  im- 
peded the  attainment  of  his  ambition. 
But  though  a  satirist  of  surpassing  merit, 
so  little  tender  was  he  of  his  reputation  as 
an  autlior,  that  no  attacks  on  his  literary 
efforts  annoyed  him  unless  they  interfered 
to  prevent  the  end  which  his  writings  were 
designed  to  accomplish.  He  would  have 
despised  to  pass  his  Ufe  in  the  fastidious 
composition  of  sentences,  or  to  flatter  the 
ear,  but  when  he  despaired  of  otherwise 
addressing  the  reason;  and  as  for  his 
critics,  he  contented  himself  with  invaria- 
bly consigning  them  all  to  the  special  care 
of  Beelzebub.  Literature  was  to  Swift 
nothing  but  a  field  whereon  he  might  dis- 
play in  many  colors  the  extent,  the  varie- 
ty,':in<l  the  brilliancy  of  his  genius.  Tem- 
poral power  was  the  reward  which  was  to 
crown  his  victories.  He  longed  more  for 
the  fear  than  the  admiration,  still  less  the 
love,  of  his  fellow-creatures.  To  be  a 
formidable  and  dignified  partisan,  dreaded 
by  frionds  and  foes  alike,  was  the  ungrati- 
fied  ambition  of  this  highly-gifted  and  de- 
testable man. 

It  is  instructive  to  observe  the  different 
tacti(!S  which  the  critics  used  in  their  wars 
against  Swift,  callous  to  his  fame  as  an 
author,  and  against  the  sensitive  poet. 
There  yet  exist  a  few  copies  of  a  scur- 


rilous volume  called  GnUiveriana^  full  of 
cnticisms  of  which  one  would  rather  bo 
the  object  than  the  author ;  where  capital 
letters,  italics,  and  notes  of  admiration 
serve  instead  of  sense  or  humor.  The 
writer  was  evidently  actuated  by  equal 
hostility  to  the  poet  and  to  the  satirist ; 
but  what  he  says  of  Pope  almost  entirely 
consists  of  attacks  on  his  deformity  and 
calumnious  falsehoods,  while  the  accusa- 
tions against  Swift  are  most  of  them 
proved  facts.  To  speak  the  truth  was  the 
deadliest  revenge  of  Swift's  enemy.  The 
Grub  street  worthies  knew  well  where 
the  sensitiveness  of  their  opponents  lay. 
Pope's  verses  they  profess  to  be  an  abo- 
mination—  the  most  arrant  trash  in  our 
language.  Swift's  prose  was  the  object 
of  their  applause,  though  not  of  their  imi- 
tation. 

These  were  among  the  caujses  of  Pope's 
unbroken  intimacv  with  Swift  —  an  inti- 
macy  which  was  shared  by  a  third  wit 
who  resided  with  Pope  during  the  time 
the  Dean  was  in  his  house.  This  was 
John  Gay,  an  early  and  dear  friend  of 
Pope.  Of  the  same  age,  though  of  dis- 
similar dispositions,  they  continued  a  most 
intimate  intercourse,  which  was  never  in- 
terrupted till  the  death  of  Gay.  The 
world  generally  regards  a  poet  as  a  wild 
child  of  nature  caroling  the  lays  with 
which  she  has  inspired  him,  and  totally 
inattentive  to  all  sublunary  things  that 
fail  to  afford  him  pretty  images  or  fine 
similes.  Although  this  notion  partakes 
itself  of  the  poetical,  there  is  truth  in  it  so 
far  that  avarice  is  a  passion  alien  from  the 
true  bardic  breast,  yet  a  lively  anticipa- 
tion of  transactions  with  the  bookseller  is 
believed  to  be  an  excellent  generator  of 
inspiration.  Though  Pope  was  far  from 
deficient  in  attention  to  these  matters,  he 
was  yet  surpassed  by  Gay  in  that  keen 
love  for  those  commercial  ceremonies 
which  seldom  fail  to  gild  the  laurels  to 
which  a  poet  aspires.  Six  years  before, 
he  was  thrown  into  a  colic  by  the  loss  of 
some  South-Sea  stock"  which  had  been 
given  him  by  Craggs  the  younger;  and 
he  was  only  restored  to  the  disconsolate 
Muses  by  the  skill  of  Arbuthnot  and  the 
tender  care  of  his  friends,  among  whom 
Pope  was  particularly  conspicuous  in  his 
attentions.  Though  Gay,  always  afraid 
to  offend  the  great,  was  constantly  in 
hope  of  some  good  fortune  that  was  to 
happen  to  him,  and  was  consequently  ex- 
posed   to   continual  disappointment,  his 
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constitutional  cheerfulness  and  good  tern- 1 
per  never  deserted  him,  and  the  wits  with 
whom  he  associated  loved  his  childlike 
simplicity,  and  gratified  at  once  their 
affection  and  their  vanity  by  correcting 
and  assisting  in  his  writings.  They  treat- 
ed him  more  as  a  sister  than  a  brother 
author.  In  1726  he  made  the  third  of 
the  illustrious  trio  of  wits  to  whom  Lord 
Bolingbroke  wrote  an  epistle  most  re- 


membered for  its  address :  "  To  the  throe 
Yahoos  of  Twickenham — Jonathan,  Alex- 
ander, John,  most  excellent  Triumvirs  of 
Parnassus."  They  employed  themselves 
in  criticising  each  other's  works  with 
friendly  severity;  and  we  know  that  in 
this  conventicle  of  wits  some  of  the  most 
celebrated  pieces  in  English  literature 
were  either  planned  or  received  the  finish- 
ins:  strokes. 


<  ^  •   » ^  > 


From    Macmlllan*8    Magaslne. 

A      M   A   N'S      WOOING. 


Yon  said,  last  night,  you  did  not  think 

In  all  the  world  of  men 
Was  one  true  lover — true  alike 

In  deed  and  word  and  pen ; 

One  knightly  lover,  constant  as 
The  old  knights,  who  sleep  sound : 

Some  women,  said  you,  there  might  be — 
Not  one  man  faithful  found : 

Not  one  man,  resolute  to  win, 

Or,  winning,  firm  to  hold 
The  woman,  not  all  women — sought 

Herself  and  not  her  gold : 

Not  one  whose  noble  life  and  pure 

Had  power  so  to  control 
To  humble  loving  loyalty 

Her  free  but  reverent  soul. 

That  she  beside  him  gladly  moved 

Both  sovereign  and  slave ; 
In  faith  unfettered,  homage  dear. 

Each  claiming  what  each  gave. 

And  then  you  dropped  your  eyelids  white. 

And  stood,  a  maiden  brave, 
Proud,  sweet ;  unloving  and  unloved 

Descending  to  the  grave. 

I  let  you  speak,  and  ne'er  replied ; 

I  watclied  you  for  a  space. 
Until  that  passionate  glow,  like  youth, 

Had  faded  from  your  face. 

No  anger  showed  I,  nor  complaint : 
My  heart's  beats  shook  no  breath. 

Although  I  knew  that  I  had  found 
Her  who  brings  life  or  death ; 

The  woman,  true  as  life  or  death ; 

The  love,  stron  r  as  these  twain. 
Against  which  seas  of  mortal  fate 

Beat  harmlessly  in  vain. 


"  Not  one  true  man ;"  I  hear  it  still. 
Your  voice^s  clear  cold  sound. 
Upholding  all  your  constant  swains 
And  good  knights  underground. 

**  Not  one  true  lover ;"  woman,  turn  ; 
I  love  you.     Words  are  small ; 
'Tis  life  speaks  plain :    In  twenty  years 
Perhaps  you  may  know  all. 

I  seek  vou.     You  alone  I  seek : 

All  other  women,  fiur. 
Or  wise,  or  good,  may  go  their  way, 

Without  my  thought  or  care. 

But  you  I  follow  day  by  day, 

And  ni<i;ht  by  night  I  keep 
My  heart's  chaste  mansion  lighted,  where 

Your  image  lies  asleep. 

Asleep !     If  e'er  to  wake,  He  knows 

Who  Eve  to  Adam  brought. 
As  you  to  me :  the  embodiment 

Of  boyhood's  dear  sweet  thought, 

And  youth*s  fond  dream  and  manhood^s  hope^ 

That  still  half  hopeless  shone 
Till  every  rootless  vain  ideal 

Commingled  into  one. 

You  ;  who  are  so  diverse  from  me, 

Yet  seem  as  much  my  own 
As  this  my  soul,  which  formed  apart 

Dwells  in  its  bodily  throne  ; 

Or  rather,  for  that  perishes, 

As  these  our  two  lives  are 
So  strangely,  marvelously  drawn 

Together  from  afar ; 

Till  week  by  week  and  month  by  month 

We  liker  seem  to  grow. 
As  two  bill  streams,  flushed  with  rich  imio, 

Each  into  the  other  flow. 
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I  swear  no  oaths,  I  tell  no  lies, 

Nor  boast  I  never  knew 
A  love-dream — we  all  dream  in  youth — 

But  waking,  I  found  you, 

The  real  woman,  whose  first  touch 

Aroused  to  highest  life 
My  real  manhood.     Crown  it  then, 

Good  angel,  friend,  love,  wife. 

Imperfect  as  I  am,  and  you, 
Perchance,  not  all  you  seem. 

We  two  together,  garner  up 
Our  pastes  bright,  broken  dream ; 

We  two  together  dare  to  look 

Upon  the  years  to  come, 
As  travelers,  met  in  far  countrie, 

Together  look  towards  home. 

Come  home,  the  old  tales  were  not  ialse. 
Yet  the  new  faith  is  true ; 


Those  saintly  souls  who  made  men  knights 
Were  women  such  as  you. 

For  the  great  love  that  teaches  love 

Deceived  not,  ne'er  deceives ; 
And  she  who  most  believes  in  man 

Makes  him  what  she  believes. 

Come !  if  you  come  not,  I  can  wait ; 

My  &ith,  like  life,  is  long ; 
My  will — not  little;  my  hope  much: 

The  patient  are  the  strong. 

Yet  come,  ah !  come.  The  years  run  fast, 
And  hearths  grow  swiftly  cold — 

Hearts  too :  but  while  blood  beats  in  mine 
It  holds  you  and  will  hold. 

And  so  before  you  it  lies  bare^ 

Take  it  or  let  it  lie. 
It  was  an  honest  heart ;  and  yours 

To  all  eternity. 


From    the    Dablln    Unlyerilty    Magailne. 


SONG  OF  THE  EVENING  STAR. 


When  the  sun  glides  on  like  a  golden  swan. 

With  his  crimson  wings  all  furled, 
Till  he  sink  in  a  sea  of  tfansparency, 

The  lake  of  the  upper  world  I 
Then  the  spheres  ring  a  chime  to  the  march 
of  Time, 
As  the  dying  day  expires ; 
And  earth's  guardian  powers  in  their  high 
watch-towers 
Light  heaven's  ethereal  fires  I 
And  I  come  from  my  rest  in  the  burning 
AYest, 
The  queen  of  the  starry  choirs  I 

My  light  is  fair  'mid  the  dreamy  air. 

The  delicious  air  of  even, 
While  the  sphere-clouds  around,  in  a  sleep 
profound. 

Arc  glassed  in  the  blue  of  heaven ! 
Then  the  moon  from  afar,  like  a  silver  bar, 

Spans  the  breast  of  the  waveless  seal 
And  the  forests  deep  lie  hushed  in  sleep 

As  still  as  eternity  I 
But  every  eye  in  the  earth  and  the  sky 

Is  gazing  alone  on  me ! 

Oh !  the  west  is  blest  when  my  diamond  crest 

Is  set  in  its  sapphire  shade. 
While  there  I  spy  from  the  folded  sky, 

The  tints  of  daylight  fade ! 
Thus  might  angels  keep  firom  heaven^s  golden 
steep. 

Their  watch  over  all  below ; 
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Through  the  endless  blue  where  orbs  shine 
through, 

Which  mortals  ne'er  can  know  I 
And  lovers  say  that  the  orb  of  day 

Hath  not  half  so  soft  a  grace. 
As  I,  when  I  shine,  with  light  divine. 

From  my  holy  dwelling-place ! 

The  blackbird  sings  with  folded  wings. 

Beneath  the  greenwood  tree. 
But  'tis  I  inspire  with  the  burning  fire, 

For  his  eye  is  fixed  on  me  I 
The  stream  receives  through  its  margin  leaves, 

Mine  image  sweetly  there, 
Till  the  small  birds  between  their  folds  of 
green, 

Gaze  in  wonder  at  thing  so  fair ! 
But  I  look  most  in  love  from  my  throne 
above, 

On  the  child  at  evening  prayer  I 

But  when  Night  draws  near  through  the  at- 
mosphere, 

As  no  other  spirit  may. 
The  glory's  too  oright  for  my  raptured  sight, 

And  I  faint  and  faint  away ! 
And  I  sink  down  through  the  dissolving  blue, 

Upon  ocean's  liquid  wave. 
Till  eve  once  more  its  sapphire  floor, 

With  her  gorgeous  colors  pave, 
Then  I  shine  m>m  afar — ^heaven's  loveliest 
star — 

Love  triumphing  o'er  the  grave! 
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From  the  Doblln  Unirerslty  Magaslne. 

THINGS      NEW      AND      OLD. 


These  Thoughts  which  I  present  to  you, 
my  reader,  I  call  "  New  and  Old."  Yet 
I  should  find  it  hard  to  say  which  were 
New,  or  which  were  Old.  Each  thought 
is  nearly  wholly  new  to  tne^  wrought  out 
in  the  mind  for  itself.  You^  doubtless, 
will  have  worked  your  way  to  many  for 
yourself:  perhaps  even  you  will  have  met 
them  long  since  in  books  that  I  have  nev- 
er seen.  Let  that  be:  we  are  not  now 
contending  for  prior  possession,  we  are 
not  wrangling  over  patents.  Let  who  will 
have  the  honor,  if  so  be  I  help  you,  though 
ever  so  little,  in  your  journey  towards  the 
goal  of  Truth. 

There  are  some  men  who  believe,  that 
though  God  lives,  he  has  ceased  to  reign ; 
though  a  King  de  Jure,  de  facto  he  is  de- 
posed and  utterly  without  power.  The 
earth  is  not  the  Lord's,  they  say ;  some 
devil's,  rather;  and  though  the  everlast- 
ing doors  should  unfold,  no  King  of  Glory 
would  come  in.  To  such  men  all  devo- 
tion is  impossible  ;  all  religious  service  a 
dreary  tale.  Lauds  and  litanies  are  equal- 
ly heartless.  A  public  benefactor  would 
they  deem  him  who  shoidd  mtroduce  and 
render  fashionable  the  praying-machines 
of  Japan,  improved  by  all  the  modern  ap- 
pliances of  steam-power. 

Some  men,  called  authors,  have  an  eye 
to  business  even  in  the  deepest  sorrow. 
They  put  out  their  griefs  to  interest,  by 
making  them  known  to  the  whole  world. 
They  melt  down  the  gold  and  silver  statues 
which  they  once  worshiped,  and  coin  them 
into  current  money. 

Style  is  the  body ;  thought  is  the  soul. 
As  there  are  persons  in  whom  the  animal 
portion  of  their  nature  predominates,  so 
are  there  sensuous  writers  who  think  onlv 
of  the  graces,  and  neglect  the  subject  of 
composition.  On  the  other  hand  there 
are  authors  who  profess  to  disregard  style, 
literary  spiritualists,  who  are  ever  repeat- 
in^that  "  the  letter  killeth." 

Each  of  these  errs.  The  error  of  the 
former  is  manifest.  The  fault  of  the  latter 
is  not  so  obvious,  and  deserves  a  word  of 
comment. 


Setting  aside  the  fact  that  beauty  in 
itself  is  good,  without  respect  to  ulteriori 
ejects.  It  should  be  remembered  tfaAt 
beauty  of  style  is  to  a  book  what  beauty 
of  face  is  to  a  woman.  For  both  beaaty 
is  the  master  of  ceremonies  who  intro- 
duces them  to  the  world.  A  woman  may 
not  claim  attention  from  those  around 
her ;  a  book  can  not.  The  one  trusts  to 
personal  grace  and  attractiveness  of  form 
and  feature  to  win  the  admiration,  the 
respect,  the  love,  which  she  must  not  seek. 
The  latter,  if  heavy,  though  good,  will 
not  command  a  general  notice,  for  the 
public,  unaware  of  the  goodness,  soon  be- 
come sensible  of  the  heaviness,  and  decline 
further  acquaintance.  The  public  is  not 
compelled  to  read  books,  however  good 
they  may  be.  It  must  be  allured  by  the 
enticement  of  clear  and  vigorous  thought, 
simple  sentences  austerely  ffrac^ful ;  words 
that  are  always  strong,  and  never  redund- 
ant. 

But  this  is  not  aU.  As  beauty  with  wo- 
men will  lead  to  nothing  more  than  an 
introduction,  if  there  be  only  beauty,  so, 
mere  elegance  of  style  will  cause  the  read- 
er to  lay  aside  the  book,  if  he  do  not  find 
the  sense  corresponding  to  the  words. 
Mere  grace  fails,  when  the  more  substan- 
tial qualities  are  absent.  On  the  other 
hand,  there  are  books,  even  as  there  are 
women,  which  will  make  themselves 
known  by  their  own  intrinsic  merits,  in 
spite  of  such  disadvantages  as  the  want  of 
beauty  or  elegance.  Straightway  the 
style  is  forgotten  in  the  thought.  Nay, 
even  as  in  course  of  time  we  become  actu- 
ally attached  to  the  physical  defects  of  a 
woman  endowed  with  all  bright  gifts  of 
mind  and  spirit,  so  the  very  cumbersome- 
ncss  and  awkwardness  of  a  great  and 
powerful  book  become  endeared  to  nsby 
the  sentiment  of  long  association.  We 
would  not  change  the  ungraceful  face  for 
the  cheeks  of  a  Ilelen,  or  the  bust  of  an 
Aphrodite :  we  would  not  barter  the  nn- 
gainly  style  for  all  the  smoothly-flowiw 
periods  of  an  Addison  or  a  Chesterfida 

Two  negatives  in  theology  do  not  make 
an  affirmative,  but,  as  in  Greek,  only  maktf 
the  negative  stronger.    Protests  againsi 
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false  doctrine  are  no  substitates  for  a  right  Too  late  he  leams  that  Art  is  long  mi 

belief;  and  Anti-Anti  Christ  is  not  the  lafe  is  short,  and  that  inaction  is  a  worse 

true  Christ.  evil  than  iUo^c.    The  nuin  of  thought  is 

„,„  ,     .,  ..  1  open  to  another  danger.    Whoi  he  comes 

"The  quarrels  of  lovers  are  the rwiewal  ^  converse  upon  Srouted  points  with 

of  love,"  says  the  LatmCTammar.    In  this  ^^^  ^^^  ^^  not  oppressed  with  too 

case  the  parties  concerned  fell  out,  m  order  ^^^^jj  |,„^  h^  jg  oft^n  dtagnsted  to  find 

that  they  may  expene^  the  bhss  of  re-  ^j^  ^^     ^^^^  nia^g       ^^^  min^,  ^^j^. 

concilation.     Quite  d^erent  is  it  with  ^^^  j^^^      studied  the  pmnts  at  issue, 

some  people:  these  wiU  make  up  an  an-  True,  they  have  arrived  at  a  right  ded- 

cient  difference  for  the  sake  of  oreatmg  a  gj^n,    g^t  ^i^  jg  ^^4  enough;  the  goal 

new  one.    To  heal  up  old  wounds,  for  the  ^^^^  jjaye  been  reached  by  the  nght 

pleasure  of  cuttinff  them  open  again,  is  ^^^     jf  t^g  logical  man  endeavors  to 

their  "Jiatgto  Medtet.  ^o^  that  there  are  strong  and  weighty 

The  caricaturist  holds  the  very  lowest  ajgnments  on  the  other  nde  of  the  ques- 

rank  in  Uterature.    He  is  a  witness  to  the  *»»?»  *»«  ^  ^^  to  be  met  by  a  storm  of 

existence  of  men  with  sense  so  dull,  that  mdignant  reproadies  frommen  who  have 

they  can  perceive  only  the  magnified  and  ?^^  i«a™*  ^'^  1  »*  "  "Y*^  *<>">«  ^^* 

the  distorted  object.     He  tSes  it  for  ^7 «"  enem^."    Instmotavely  he  shrinks 

granted,  that  those  for  whom  he  writes  "o™  assoa^on  with  such  narrow-minded 

will  fjul  to  appreciate  the  real  measure  of  sertanes.    He  hates  t^  proftne  vulgar, 

character,  anH  therefore  he  dwells  eiclu-  which,  sajrs  Sir  Thomas  Brown,  "is  opener 

sively  on  some  prominent,  though  quite  *«  ™f*o™  *»»«?  to  logic,"  Mid  delights 

unimportant  an<f  superficial  traito.    Dick-  »tself  in  the  tawdry  toisel  of  platform  ore- 

ens  pays  his  reader  a  poor  oompUmcnt,  tOT-    Unwittingly  he  svmpathBes  with 

when  he  makes  the  individuality  of  his  •»  «"«?■  *°**  °"  °^^  skndered,  and  is 

characters  depend  upon  some  phydoal  pe-  proportiwiably  Mtnmged  from  a  truth 

,.    ..  v_  .„A ^i.-*^-' f—  that  has  borne  fiilse  witness. 


accidentals.     But,  whUe  the   author  of  Were  he  merely  a  safety-drag  iiF>n  Ae 

J)onU>€y   and   Son   and    ZitOe   DorrU  ^^^^J^}!!^J^^^^^^^^^^ 

is  thus  too  ]                               -         .      -  -  «o.^^.<.«     •>«    ^-^        «     -^ ,-  ^^ 

boy  making 

tor,  by  means  of  slate  and  pencil,  the  au-  *V'«*"Vv?  **'"''^  "";"/"<?»  ^Jg"™*"  «*«r; 

thor  of  The  Ntiwcambes  is  a  true  artist,  ^^^^^.o^  ^^^  f'^'^^  ««  dehglBts  m  velocity  of 

faithfully  sketchmg  every  feature  in  its  motion,  variety  of  occupation,  frequent 

true  proportion ;  ^ming  at  the  perfect  de-  ^^^«f  ^^  P^  ^^^^  ^  another  roecies 

lineation  of  the  men  and  women  that  pass  of  action,  unobtrusive,  <jmet  and  often  m- 

before  him.    In  a  word,  the  one  writer  is  ^*>H*    ^°^i.  •  ^*^®/^^®"^  ^  ^^%  student 

an  artist,  the  other  only  a  caricaturist.  ^'*^,  devotes  himself  to  the  study  of  na- 

ture's  laws,  deduces  from  thence   their 

It  seems  as  if^  in  this  world,  thought  effects,  and  so  attains  to  certain  sure  rules 

and   action  were  ever  to  be  se])arated.  of  action  by  which  the  **  active"  man  is 

The  most  practical  man  is  almost  invaria-  the  first  to  De  benefited,  but  for  which  he 

bly  the  one-sided ;  the   narrow-minded,  is  the  last  to  be  thankftil. 
lie  who  walks  by  the  faith  of  prcijudice, 

rather  than  by  the  sight  of  reason ;  he.  Let  those  who  honestly  believe  and 

who  having  once  formed  his  opinions,  is  avow  their  conviction  that  man  ought  to 

never  moved  from  them,  either  because  pve  np  his  reason  to  Qod  and  his  church, 

lie  can  not  understand  opposing  arsru-  consider  that  the  Almi^ty  hath  never 

ments,  or  because  he  obstinately  shuts  his  delighted  in  maimed  saci^ccs.    The  work 

eyes  against  all  reason.  that  he  has  created  he  would  see  perfeot- 

The  many-sided  man  is  alwap  fearful  Iv  acting,  not  shattered  in  one  mrt  that 

of  being  over-hasty  or  illo^cal  in  his  de-  the  other  may  act  more  easily.    He  would 

cisions.    He  must  nave  made  acquaintance  not  have  man  destroy  his  intellect,  under 

with  and  have  thoroughly  answered  all  pretense  of  doing  sacrifice,  but  would 

possible  objections  before  he  will  accept  rather  that  it  shoold  be  devoted  to  Us 

any  proposition  as  a  principle  of  action,  service  in  its  perfect  entirety. 
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So  likewise  as  regards  man's  social  po- 
sition. The  chosen  saints  of  God  have 
not  been  the  most  recluse,  but  the  heads 
of  families,  of  armies,  of  nations.  The 
most  perfect  man,  considered  socially,  is 
he  whose  relations  .ire  most  diverse  and 
numerous.  The  brother  is  a  more  perfect 
man  than  the  brotherless;  he  who  has  a 
friend  than  the  friendless ;  the  husband 
than  the  celibate ;  the  father  than  he  with- 
out offspring.  AH  these  relationships  af- 
ford scope  for  the  performance  of  duties  ; 
and  therefore  give  room  for  trials  and 
temptations,  and  therefore  furnish  a  field 
for  battle  and  for  victory.  To  the  man 
who  feels  that  there  is  danger  in  thus 
joining  himself  to  the  world,  duty  is  plain. 
Let  him  flee  from  it ;  only  let  him  always 
bear  in  mind  that  he  is  inferior,  and  not 
superior  to  his  fellow-man  who  discharges 
all  the  manifold  duties  of  husband,  father, 
friend.  The  hermit  ranks  very  far  below 
the  hero,  for,  if  the  truth  be  spoken,  he 
has  run  awav  from  the  field  of  battle — 
wisely,  if  he  can  not  fight,  but  certainly 
not  gloriously,  since,  though  discretion  is 
a  part  of  valor,  only  Sir  John  FalstafT 
would  call  it  the  better  part. 

Total  abstinence,  celibacy,  seclusion, 
though  virtues,  are  by  no  means  the  high- 
est virtues ;  except,  indeed,  they  be  prac- 
tised, not  for  our  own  safety,  but  for  the 
good  of  others.  Viewed  from  one  stand- 
point, they  are  manifestations  of  cowardice 
and  of  the  bondage  that  engendereth  fear. 
Always  (excepting  as  above)  they  are  con- 
trary to  the  "  perfect  liberty"  wherewith 
the  God-Man  came  to  set  tis  free. 

Man  is  never  so  aflHicted  as  when  he 
docs  not  feel  his  sorrows.  Want  of  feel- 
ing is  want  of  life.  Corruption  sets  in 
when  pain  has  ceased. 

All  approach  towards  political  perfec- 
tion must  be  made  by  means  of  steady 
adherence  to  and  improvement  on  princi- 
ples already  established,  rather  than  by 
the  adoi)tion  of  new  theories.  Talleyrand 
declared  that  he  had  "  sworn  '  eternal  al- 
legiance' to  eleven  constitutions."  And 
had  he  lived  a  few  year  longer,  he  would 
have  had  opportunity  for  vowing  loyalty 
to  well  nigh  the  square  of  eleven.  Sys- 
tems of  government,  French  polished, 
"  warranted  sound,"  beautiful  -  looking 
Pantisocracies,  somehow  do  not  answer. 
Tlie  great  truth  that  what  is  to  endure 
must  have   a   gradual   growth,   a   truth 


which  Nature  herself  teaches  in  her  Hvinsr 
monument,  the  thousand-yeared  oak,  can 
not  be  violated.    Well  said  Sterlins : 


i( 


How  slowly  ripen  powers  ordained  to  Ittst^ 
The  old  may  die,  but  must  have  lived  be- 
fore. 
So  Moses  in  the  vale  an  acorn  cast, 
And  Christ  was  shadowed  by  the  tree  it 
bore." 


It  has  been  affirmed  again  and  again, 
and  it  is  a  lesson  hardly  learnt  through 
many  a  sad  expenenee,  that  every  civilized 
countuy  contains  in  its  laws  and  constitu- 
tion the  seed  and  germ  of  its  own  ad- 
vancement ;  and  that  every  violent  revo- 
lution not  only  does  not  hasten  on  the 
consummation,  but  seriously  retards  it, 
and  even  in  some  cases  endangers  it  alto- 
gether. As  when  the  child  impatient  that 
tiie  seed  does  not  at  once  become  a  plant, 
digs  it  np,  ere  it  has  laid  hold  of  the 
ground,  in  order  to  see  if  it  is  growing. 

The  gradual  growth  of  English  libertiefi, 
through  Plantagenet  strifes,  Todor  des- 
potism, Stuart  impotence,  and  Hanoverian 
stupidity,  is  a  trite  illustration  of  this 
principle.  The  last  seventy  years  of 
French  history  would  form  another  illus- 
tration e  converso  no  less  obvious. 

Laymen  should  be  very  cautious  how 
they  undertake  matters  which  are  usually 
conducted  by  regularly  authorized  indi- 
viduals. This  proposition  involves  the 
very  important  principle  of  "  division  of 
lahoT?'*  In  a  world  where  there  is  bo 
much  to  be  done,  and  so  many  people  to 
do  it,  let  each  choose  his  own  part,  tho- 
roughly master  that,  and  then,  when  he 
comes  to  give  the  world  the  benefit  of  his 
experience  and  knowledge,  he  can  speak 
witli  the  authority  necessary  not  only  to 
support  his  own  claims  to  proficiency,  but 
to  put  down  the  pretensions  of  presump- 
tuous and  ignorant  upstarts.  Neverthe- 
less, though  based  on  an  elementary  prin- 
ciple of  political  economy,  our  proposition 
will  sound  narrow  and  exclusive  to  those 
who  love  to  sneer  at  "  state-crafl,"  **  priest- 
craft," and  all  other  "  crafts." 

Most  illogical  are  such  people  in  their 
objections.  The  very  word  which  thoy 
use  as  a  term  of  reproach  should  teach 
them  better  manners.  For  what  is  er^ft 
but  power  or  skiU  f  And,  therefore,  state- 
craft is  merely  a  practical  knowledge  <yf 
state  affairs  ;  priest-crafV,  skill  in  all  mat- 
ters that  relate  to  the  priestly  office.    Tht 
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craftsmen  of  mediaeval  times  were  the  men 
trained  to  one  or  other  of  the  vanous 
crafts,  and  wlio,  having  been  tried  and 
found  able,  were  admitted  to  the  fellow- 
sliip  of  those  who  had  gone  through  the 
same  education,  and.  were  thus  endowed 
with  authority  to  reject  or  accept  fresh 
candidates.  You  say  that  there  are  often 
men  not  recognized  by  the  craftsmen  who 
are  quite  as  skilled  and  competent  as  the 
most  venei*able  member  of  the  guild.  It 
mav  be  so.  If  it  be  so,  it  is  the  "  outsid- 
ers'"  own  fault  or  misfortune  that  they 
have  not  obtained  recognition  from  those 
who  alone  can  issue  the  royal  letters  patent 
of  orthodoxy.  Certain  it  is  that  for  one 
case  where  the  community  suffer  from  re- 
fusinci:  to  avail  themselves  of  the  skill  of 
a  competent  though  unauthorized  practi- 
tioner, there  are  twenty  cases  where  the 
])ublic,  deluded  by  loud  vaunts  of  omni- 
potence, receives  great  injury  from  resoi't- 
ing  to  ignorant  quacks.  The  advantage 
of  a  corporation  that  possesses  powers  to 
examine  and  approve  or  reject  candidates 
is  too  great,  viewed  as  a  precaution,  to 
justify  any  person  in  resorting  to  the  ser- 
vices of  those  who  have  not  been  thus 
ai)proved,  however  skillful  they  may  be. 

The  sharpest  pain  which  we  feel  at  the 
loss  of  a  friend,  springs  from  the  thought 
that  in  a  short  time  this  very  sorrow  will 
have  ceased  to  be.  We  can  not  bear  to 
think  that  our  love,  which  we  deem 
boundless  and  infinite,  should  be  outlived 
by  time  and  space,  the  finite.  Our  grief 
becomes  selfish,  for  it  is  mingled  with  self- 
contempt  ;  we  would  nurse  and  strengthen 
it,  in  order  that  we  might  attain  to  some- 
thing of  the  heroic.  Our  sorrow  is  not 
tlie  anguish  of  a  Constance,  mourning  for 
her  murdered  Arthur,  who  could  truly 
say  : 

**  Grief  fills  the  room  up  of  my  absent  child, 
Lies  in  his  bed,  walks  up  and  down  with  me, 
Puts  on  his  pretty  looks,  repeats  his  words, 
Remembers  me  of  all  his  gracious  parts, 
Stuffs  out  his  vacant  garments  with  his  form.** 

We  must  do  more  than  plead  guilty  to 
Philip's  charge.  We  are  fonder  of  our 
grief  than  of  him  for  whom  we  grieve. 
*'  So  was  it  with  me,"  says  St.  Augustine, 
when  his  friend  ^vas  taken  from  him  by 
early  death  ;  "  I  wept  most  bitterly,  and 
found  my  repose  in  bitterness.  Thus  was 
I  wretched  ;  and  that  wretched  life  I  held 
dearer  tlian  myfriend,^^ 


What,  then,  do  we  learn  from  this? 
That  even  in  our  purest  and  most  "  disin- 
terested" affections,  self  is  the  base  and 
crown  of  all.  Ca3sar  gathered  his  robes 
around  him  that  he  might  fall  as  became 
Caesar.  We,  when  we  grieve,  would 
grieve  fbrever,  that  so  the  intensity  of  our 
})assion  might  be  worthy  of — our  friend  ? 
nay,  rather  of  ourselves. 

It  is  a  very  common  error  to  suppose 
that  love  and  friendship  are  based  upon 
identity  of  dispositions  and  ideas.  Similar 
minds,  like  parallel  lines,  never  meet. 
There  must  be  divergence  if  there  would 
be  convergence ;  and  then  the  two  lines 
meeting,  make  a  right  angle. 

How  comes  it  to  pass  that  perverts  are 
always  the  bitterest  of  opponents  ?  Is  this 
rancor  a  partially  assumed  hatred,  to  be 
paraded  before  the  world  as  an  excuse  for 
desertion  ?  Or  is  it  a  natural  antipathy, 
which  is  always  felt  to  a  cause  w^hich  we 
have  betrayed?  Each  supposition  may 
be  partially  true.  Certain  it  is  that  we 
never  like  to  look  upon  the  party  that  we 
have  abandoned.  It  seems  as  if  they 
might  justly  accuse  and  condemn  us;  and 
we  hate  the  accuser  and  the  judge.  But 
charity  suggests  another  hypothesis,  which 
is  probably  the  most  correct.  It  should 
be  remembered  that  when  change  of  opin- 
ions is  honest,  and  proceeds  from  deep 
conviction,  there  must  have  been  a  painful 
struggle  between  the  conscience  and  old 
ties,  old  predilections,  old  associations,  old 
prejudices,  old  friendships.  Especially 
hard  to  overcome  must  have  been  the 
feeling  of  dislike  to  the  confession  that 
hitherto  we  have  been  in  error.  To  van- 
quish all  these  strong  objections,  the  force 
of  truth  must  have  been  great  indeed. 
Men  do  not  lightly  turn  their  backs  upon 
their  kindred,  nor  easily  forget  their  fath- 
er's home.  Not  for  the  sake  of  any  vain 
caprice  will  they  encounter  fearful  entreat- 
ies, bitter  reproaches.  No  foolish  whim 
would  ever  induce  them  to  acknowledge 
that  they  are  so  very  fallible.  If,  in  spite 
of  all  these  deterring  circumstances,  the 
honest  man  becomes  converted,  or  per- 
verted, or  what  you  will,  must  we  not 
infer  that  conviction  must  have  been  very, 
vei-y  deep  ?  And  if  so,  no  marvel  that  for 
the  future,  the  convert  is  fierce  in  defense. 
Most  marvelous  would  it  be  did  he  not 
thus  treasure  that  pearl  of  great  price,  for 
which  he  has  sold  all  he  once  hao* 
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SEA     DREAMS.       AN     IDYLL. 


BY  ALFRED  TENXY30N. 


A  cmr  clerk,  but  gently  born  and  bred ; 
His  wife,  an  unknown  artist's  orphan  child — 
One  babe  was  theirs,  a  Margaret,  three  years 

old; 
They,  thinking  that  her  clear  germander  eye 
Droopt  in  the  giant-factoried  city-gloom. 
Came,  with  a  month's  leave  given  them,  to  the 

sea: 
For  which  his  gains   were   docked,   however 

small : 
His  gains  were  small,  and  hard  his  work;  be- 
sides, 
Their  slender  household  fortunes  (for  the  man 
Had  risked  his  little)  like  the  little  thrift, 
Trembled  in  perilous  places  o'er  a  deep : 
And  oft,  when  sitting  all  alone,  his  (ace 
Would  darken,  as  he  cursed  his  credulousness, 
And  that  one  unctuous  mouth  which  lured  him, 

ro^ue, 
To  buy  wild  shares  in  some  Peruvian  mine. 
Now  seaward-bound  for  health  they  gained  a 

coast, 
All  sand  and  cliff  and  deep-inrunning  cave. 
At  close  of  day;    slept,  woke,  and  went  the 

next. 
The  Sabbath,  pious  variers  from  the  church, 
To  chapel ;  where  a  heated  pulpiteer. 
Not  preaching  simple  Christ  to  simple  men, 
Announced  the  coming  doom,  and  fulminated 
Against  the  scarlet  woman  and  her  creed : 
For    sideways   up  he  swung    his    arms,   and 

shrieked 
"  Thus,  thus  with  violence,"  even  as  if  he  held 
The  Apocalyptic  millstone,  and  himself 
Were  that  great  Angel ;  **  Thus  with  violence 
Shall  Babvlon  be  cast  into  the  sea ; 
Then  comes  the  close."    The  gentle-hearted  wife 
Sat  shuddering  at  the  ruin  of  a  world ; 
He  at  his  own :  but  when  the  wordy  storm 
Had  ended,  forth  they  moved  and  paced  the 

sand, 
Ran  in  and  out  the  long  sea-framing  caves. 
Drank  the  large  air,  and  saw,  but  scarce  be- 
lieved 
(The  sootflake  of  so  many  a  summer  still 
Clung  to  their  fancies)  that  they  saw  the  gea^ 
So  now  on  sand  they  walked,  and  now  on  cliffj 
Lingering  about  the  thymy  promontories, 
Until  the  sails  were  darkened  in  the  west 
And  rosed  in  the  cast :    then  homeward  and  to 

bed: 
Where  she,  who  kept  a  tender  Christian  hope 
Haunting  a  holy  text,  and  still  to  that 
Returning,  as  the  bird  returns,  at  night, 
*'  Let  not  the  sun  go  down  upon  your  wrath," 
Said,   **Love,  forgive  him:"    but  he  did  not 

speak ; 
And  silenced  by  that  silence  lay  the  wife, 


Remembering  our  dear  Lord  who  died  for  all| 
And  musing  on  the  little  lives  of  men, 
And  how  they  mar  this  little  by  their  fends. 

But  while  the  two  were  sleeping,  a  full  tide 
Rose  with  ground-swell,  which,  on  the  foremost 

rocks 
Touching,  upjetted  in  spirits  of  wild  sea-smoke, 
And  scaled  in  sheets  of  wasteful  foam,  and  fell 
In  vast  sea-cataracts— ever  and  anon 
Dead  claps  of  thunder  from  within  the  cliffii 
Heard  through  the  living  roar.     At  this  thA 

babe. 
Their  Margaret,  cradled  near  them,  willed  and 

woke 
The  mother,  and  the  father  suddenly  cried, 
**  A  wreck,  a  wreck !"   then  turned,  and  groan- 
ing said : 

**  Forgive  I     How  many  will  say,  *  ForgiTei' 
and  find 
A  sort  of  absolution  in  the  sound 
To  hate  a  little  longer !     No ;  the  sin 
That  neither  Qod  nor  man  can  well  forgive, 
Hypocrisy,  I  saw  it  in  him  at  once. 
It  is  not  true  that  second  thoughts  are  best^ 
But  first,  and  third,  which  are  a  riper  first ; 
Too  ripe,  too  late !  they  come  too  late  for  use. 
Ah  !  love,  there  surely  lives  in  man  and  beast 
Something  divine  to  warn  them  of  their  foes : 
And  such  a  sense,  when  first  I  lighted  on  him, 
Said,  '  Trust  him  not ;'  but  after,  when  I  came 
To  know  him  more,  I  lost  it,  knew  him  less ; 
Fought  with  what  seemed  my  own  nndiarify ; 
Sat  at  his  table ;  drank  his  costly  wines; 
Made  more  and  more  allowance  for  his  talk ; 
Went  further,  fool  I  and  trusted  him  with  all, 
All  my  poor  scrapings  from  a  dozen  years 
Of  dust  and  desk-work  :  there  is  no  such  mlnc^ 
None ;  but  a  gulf  of  ruin,  swallowing  gold. 
Not  making.     Ruined !  mined  I  the  sea  roars 
Ruin  :  a  fearful  night  I" 

"Notfearfiil;  fiur," 
Said  the  good  wife,  *^  if  every  star  in  heaven 
Can  make  it  fair :  you  do  but  hear  the  tide. 
Had  you  iU  dreams  ?" 

*'  Oh  I  yes,"  he  said,  ""I  dreamed 
Of  such  a  tide  swelling  toward  the  land, 
And  I  from  out  the  boundless  outer  deep 
Swept  with  it  to  the  shore,  and  entered  one 
Of  those  dark  caves  that  run  beneath  the  eSft. 
I  thought  the  motion  of  the  boundless  deep 
Bore  through  the  cave,  and  I  was  heaved  upon  it 
In  darkness :  then  I  saw  one  lovely  star 
Larger  and  larger.     *  What  a  world,*  I  though^ 
*  To  live  in  I'  but  in  moving  on  I  foiwd 
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Only  the  landward  exit  of  the  cave, 

Bright  with  the  son  upon  the  stream  beyond : 

And  near  the  light  a  giant  woman  sali 

All  oTer  earthy,  like  a  piece  of  earth, 

A  pickaxe  in  ner  hand :  then  out  I  alipt 

Into  a  land  all  sun  and  blossom,  trees 

As  high  as  heaven,  and  eYerr  bird  that  sings : 

And  here  the  night-light  flickering  in  my  eyes 

Awoke  me." 

^*  That  was  then  your  dream,"  she  said, 
"Not  sad  but  sweet" 

"  So  sweet,  I  lay,"  said  he, 
"  And  mused  upon  it,  drifting  up  the  stream 
In  fancy,  till  I  slept  again,  and  pieced 
The  broken  vision ;  for  I  dreamed  that  still 
The  motion  of  the  great  deep  bore  me  on. 
And  that  the  woman  walked  upon  the  brink : 
I  wondered  at  her  strength,  and  asked  her  of  it: 

*  It  came,'  she  said,  'by  working  in  the  mines:' 
Oh !  then  to  ask  her  of  my  sharea,  I  thought ; 
And  asked ;   but  not  a  word ;   she  shooK  her 

head. 
And  then  the  motion  of  the  current  ceased, 
And  there  was  rolling  thunder ;  and  we  reached 
A  mountain,  like  a  wall  of  burs  and  thorns ; 
But  she  with  her  strong  feet  up  the  steep  hill 
Trod  out  a  path :  I  followed ;  and  at  top 
She  pointed  seaward :  there  a  fleet  of  glass, 
That  seemed  a  fleet  of  jewels  under  me, 
Sailing  along  before  a  gloomy  cloud 
That  not  one  moment  ceased  to  thunder,  past 
In  sunshine :  right  across  its  track  there  lay, 
Down  in  the  water,  a  long  reef  of  gold, 
Or  what  seemed  gold :  and  I  was  guui  at  first 
To  think  that  in  our  often  ransacked  world 
Still  BO  much  gold  was  left ;  and  then  I  flsared 
Lest  that  gay  navy  there  should  splinter  on  it, 
And  fearing  waved  my  arm  to  warn  them  off; 
An  idle  signal,  for  the  brittle  fleet 
(I  thought  I  could  have  died  to  save  it)  neared, 
Touched,  clinked,  and  dashed,  and  vanished, 

and  I  woke, 
I  heard  the  clash  so  clearly.    Now  I  see 
My  drcfam  was  Life ;  the  woman  honest  Work ; 
And  my  poor  venture  but  a  fleet  of  g^aas 
Wrecked  on  a  reef  of  visionary  gcdd." 

"  Nay,"  said  the  kindly  wife  to  comfort  him, 
"  You  raised  your  arm,  you  tumbled  down  and 

broke 
The  glass  with  little  Margaret's  medicine  in  it ; 
And,  breaking  that,  you  made  and  broke  your 

dream: 
A  trifle  makes  a  dream,  a  trifle  breaks." 

"No  trifle,"  groaned  the  husband;  "yestor^ 

day 
I  met  him  suddenly  in  the  street,  and  asked 
That  which  I  asked  the  woman  in  my  dream. 
Like  her,  he  shook  his  head.     '  Show  me  the 

books!' 
He  dodged  me  with  a  long  and  loose  account 

*  The  books,  the  books  I'   but  he,  he  could  not 

wait, 
Bound  on  a  matter  he  of  life  and  death: 


When  the  great  BookM  (see  Daniel  seven,  the 

tenth) 
Were  opened,  I  should  find  he  meant  me  well ; 
And  then  began  to  bloat  himself,  and  ooie 
All  over  with  the  fkt  affectionate  smfle 
That  makes   the  widow  lean.     'My  dearest 

IKend, 
Have  fidtfa,  have  &ithl     We  live  by  fkith,* 

said  he; 
'  And  all  things  work  together  for  the  good 
Of  those' — it  makes  me  sick  to  quote  him— 4ast 
Gript  my  hand  hard,  and  with  God-Uew-you 

went 
I  stood  like  one  that  had  received  a  blow : 
I  fbund  a  hard  friend  in  his  loose  aocounts, 
A  loose  one  in  the  hard  grip  of  his  hand, 
A  curse  in  his  God-bless-you :  then  my  eyes 
Pursued  him  down  the  sfreet,  and  fiur  away, 
Among  the  honest  shoulders  of  the  crowd, 
Read  rascal  in  the  motions  of  his  back, 
And  scoundrel  in  the  supple-diding  knee." 

''Was  he  so  bonnd,  poor  soul?"  said  the 

good  wife; 
" So  are  we  all:  but  do  not  call  him,  love, 
Before  you  prove  him,  rogue,  and  proved,  for- 

piveu 
His  gain  IS  loss;  for  he  that  wrongs  his  fKend 
Wrongs  himself  more»  and  ever  bears  abont 
A  silent  court  of  justice  in  his  breast, 
Himself  the  judge  and  jury,  and  himself 
The  prisoner  at  the  bar,  ever  condemned : 
And  that  drags  down  his  life:  then  comes  what 

comes 
Hereafter :  and  he  nlBant^  he  said  be  meant. 
Perhaps  he  meant,  or  partly  meant,  you  well" 

"'With  all   his   oonsdenoe  and  one  ^ye 

askew' — 
Love,  let  me  qoote  these  lines,  that  you  may 

learn 
A  man  is  likewise  oonnsel  for  himself^ 
Too  often,  in  that  silent  court  of  yours — 
'  With  all  his  consoienoe  and  one  eye  askew, 
So  false,  he  partly  took  himself  fto  true; 
Whose  pious  talk,  when  most  his  heart  was  dry, 
Made  wet  the  crafty  croVs-fbot  round  his  eye ; 
Who,  never  naming  God  except  for  eain, 
So  never  took  that  usefbl  name  in  vain ; 
Nor  deeds  of  gift,  but  gifts  <^mee  he  forged. 
And  snake-like  slimed  nis  vicnm  ere  he  gorged ; 
And  oft  at  Bible  meetingsL  over  the  rest 
Arising,  did  his  holy  oily  best^ 
Dropping  the  too  rough  H  in  Hell  and  Heaven, 
To  spread  the  word  by  which  himself  bad 

thriven.' 
How  like  you  this  M  satire  f 

"Nay,**  she  said, 
"  I  loathe  it :  he  had  never  kindly  heart, 
Nor  ever  cared  to  better  his  own  kind. 
Who  first  wrote  satire,  with  no  pity  in  it 
But  will  you  hear  my  dream,  for  I  had  one 
That  altogether  went  to  mnsie?  still, 
It  awed  me.    Well— I  dreamed  thai  round  the 

north 
A  light,  a  belt  of  lominoiis  vapor,  k^. 
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And  eyer  in  it  a  low  musical  note 
Swelled  up  and  died ;  and,  as  it  swelled,  a  ridge 
Of  breaker  came  from  out  the  belt,  and  still 
Grew  with  the  growing  note,  and  when  the  note 
Had  reached  a  thunderous  fullness,  on  these  cliffs 
Broke,  mixt  with  awful  light  (the  same  as  that 
Which  lived  within  the  belt)  by  which  I  saw 
That  all  these  lines  of  cliffs  were  clifis  no  more, 
But  huge  cathedral  fronts  of  every  age, 
Grave,  florid,  stem,  as  far  as  eye  could  see. 
One  after  one :  and  then  the  great  ridge  drew. 
Lessening  to  the  lessening  music,  back, 
And  past  into  the  belt  and  swelled  again 
To  music :  ever  when  it  broke  I  saw 
The  statues,  saint,  or  king,  or  founder  fall ; 
Then  from  the  gaps  of  ruin  which  it  left 
Came  men  and  women  in  dark  clusters  round, 
Some  crying:  **Set  them  up!  they  shall  not 

fall!' 
And  others :  *  Let  them  lie,  for  they  have  fallen.' 
And  still  they  strove  and  wrangled:  and  I 

grieved 
In  my  strange  dream,  I  knew  not  why,  to  find 
Their  wildest  waitings  never  out  of  tune 
With  that  sweet  note;  and  ever  when  their 

shrieks 
Ran  highest  up  the  gamut,  that  great  wave 
Returning,  though  none  marked  it,  on  the  crowd 
Broke,  mixed  with  awful  light,  and  showed  their 

eyes 
Glaring,  and  passionate  looks,  and  swept  away 
The  men  of  flesh  and  blood,  and  men  of  stone, 
To  the  waste  deeps  together :  and  I  fixt 
My  wistful  eyes  on  two  faic  images, 
Both  crowned  with  stars  and  high  among  the 

stars — 
The  Virgin  Mother  standing  with  her  child 
High  up  on  one  of  the  dark  minster-fronts — 
Till  she  began  to  totter,  and  the  child 
Clung  to  the  mother,  and  sent  out  a  cry 
Which  mixt  with  little  Margarets,  and  I  woke. 
And  my  dream  awed  me :  well— -but  what  are 

dreams  ? 
Yours  came  but  from  the  breaking  of  a  glass, 
And  mine  but  from  the  crying  of  a  child." 

"  Child  ?    No ! "  said  he,  "  but  this  tide's  roar, 

and  his, 
Our  Boanerges  with  his  threats  of  doom, 
And  loud-lunged  Antibabylonianism 
(Although  I  grant  but  little  music  there) 
Went  both  to  make  your  dream:  but  were 

there  such 
A  music,  harmonizing  our  wild  cries. 
Sphere-music  such  as  that  you  dreamed  about. 
Why,  that  would  make  our  Passions  far  too  like 
The  discords  dear  to  the  musician.     No — 
One  shriek  of  hate  would  jar  all  the  hymns  of 

heaven : 
True  Devils  with  no  ear,  they  howl  in  tunc 
With  nothing  but  the  DevU! " 

"'True'  indeed! 
One  of  our  town,  but  later  by  an  hour 
Here  than  ourselves,  spoke  with  me  on  the 

shore; 
While  you  were  running  down  the  sands,  and 

made 


The  dimpled  flounce  of  the  sea-fhrbelow  flap, 
Good  man,  to  please  the  child:  sho  brought 

strange  news. 
I  would  not  teU  you  then  to  spoil  your  day, 
But  he,  at  whom  you  rail  so  much,  is  deao." 

"Dead?  who  is  dead?" 

"  The  man  your  eye  pursued. 
A  little  after  you  had  parted  with  him. 
He  suddenly  dropt  dead  of  hcartrdisease." 

"  Dead  ?  he  ?  of  heart-disease  ?  what  heart  had 

he 
To  die  of?  dead!" 

"  Ah !  dearest,  if  there  be 
A  devil  in  man,  there  is  an  angel  too. 
And  if  he  did  that  wrong  you  charge  him  with. 
His  angel  broke  his  heart    But  your  rough 

voice 
(You  spoke  so  loud)  has  roused  the  child  again. 
Sleep,  little  birdie,  sleep  I  will  she  not  sleep 
Without  her  'little  birdie?'  well  then,  sleep, 
And  I  will  sing  you  *  birdie.' " 

Saying  this, 
The  woman  half  turned  round  from  him  she 

loved. 
Left  him  one  band,  and  reaching  through  the 

night 
Her  other,  found  (for  it  was  close  beside) 
And  half-embraced  the  basketrcradled  hetid 
With  one  soft  arm,  which,  like  the  pliant  bough 
That  moving  moves  the  nest  and  nesuing,  swayed 
The  cradle,  while  she  sang  this  baby  song: 

What  does  little  birdie  say 
In  her  nest  at  peep  of  day  ? 
Let  me  fly,  says  little  birdie, 
Mother,  let  me  fly  away. 
Birdie,  rest  a  little  longer. 
Till  the  little  wings  are  stronger. 
So  she  rests  a  little  longer. 
Then  she  flics  away. 

What  does  little  baby  say. 
In  her  bed  at  peep  of  day  ? 
Baby  says,  like  little  birdie, 
Let  me  rise  and  fly  away. 
Baby,  sleep  a  little  longer. 
Till  the  little  limbs  are  stronger. 
If  she  sleeps  a  little  longer, 
Baby  too  shall  fly  away. 

"  She  sleeps :  let  us  too,  let  all  evil,  sleep. 
He  also  sleeps — another  sleep  than  ours. 
He  can  do  no  more  wrong :  forgive  him,  dear 
And  I  shall  sleep  the  sounder  I " 

Then  the  man : 
"  His  deeds  yet  live,  the  worst  is  yet  to  coma. 
Yet  let  your  sleep  for  this  one  night  be  Bound : 
I  do  forgive  him ! " 


ti 


"  Thanks,  my  love,"  she  said, 
Your  own  will  be  the  sweeter,"  and  tfaej  sfopt. 
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"We  say,  then,  that  in  principles,  in  pro- 
cess, and  in  results,  (so  far  as  time  permits 
of  their  development,)  the  identity  of  the 
recent  revivals  with  that  of  the  last  cen- 
tury is  manifest.  Hence  we  are  disposed 
gratefully  to  regard  them  as  being  to  the 
cause  of  truth  and  righteousness  in  our 
day  what  that  was  in  uie  day  of  our  fore- 
fathers— the  opening  of  a  new  era  of  life 
and  beneficent  victory.  The  revival  of 
last  century  was  the  answer  to  the  infidel 
cry  of  the  day,  that  Christianity  was  to 
be  swept  away,  to  make  place  for  the  new 
empire  of  reason.  In  our  time  a  quieter 
but  more  subtle  infidelity  was  teUmg  of 
the  advanced  age,  the  decrepitude,  and 
ultimate  demise  of  our  blessed  religion. 
Her  commission  was  almost  expiring ;  her 
sword  had  no  edge  to  pierce  the  well- 
tempered  armor  of  modern  foes.  Soon 
her  old  Book,  instead  of  being  her  charter 
of  universal  empire,  would  be  the  curiosity 
of  hor  successors,  and  her  pulpit  remem- 
bered as  the  oracle  of  Delphi,  as  the  lit- 
urgies of  Thebes,  or  else  occupied  by 
brighter  substitutes,  who  even,  already, 
under  the  names  of  "  philosophy,"  "  liter- 
ature," "  spirit  of  the  age,"  had  to  some 
considerable  extent  replaced  her.  Has  an 
answer  to  all  this  been  begun?  such  as, 
if  its  accents  do  not  falter,  vrill  drown  the 
voice  of  all  her  enemies,  and  make  her 
call  to  repentance,  her  Hallelujah  of  tri- 
umph, sound  alternately  like  trumpet  and 
diapason,  till  the  world  arises  to  sing 
with  her  in  chorus  ? 

The  deadliest  argument  of  modem  in- 
fidelity was  the  practical  one  drawn  from 
the  social  condition  of  Christendom.  We 
were  reminded  of  our  godless  and  miser- 
able crowds,  festering,  forgotten  in  the 
large  cities  which  Christianity  had  long 
called  her  own — of  the  vile  sensuality 
which  in  fair  rural  districts  reveled  to  the 
music  of  church-bells — of  the  crimes  of 
the  low,  the  frauds  of  the  middle,  and  the 
excesses  of  the  higher  class.  Would  a 
religion  sent  from  heaven  to  save  men 

*  Contiaaod  from  page  407. 


from  their  sins  have  left  them,  after  all 
these  years,  in  such  a  condition  ?  This  is 
an  argument  to  which  there  was  but  one 
answer :  Let  Christianity  save  the  people 
from  their  sins !  Paper  answers  went  no 
way  here.  When  Napoleon  wrote  a  dis- 
patch from  Waterloo,  announcing  that  he 
had  defeated  Wellington,  of  what  use 
would  have  been  a  dispatch  in  reply? 
The  only  answer  possible  was  to  defeat 
him.  Do  we  already  hear  the  first  accents 
of  the  answer  to  the  question:  Why  Christ- 
endom was  not  regenerated  ?  How 
many  have  exclaimed  witlun  the  last  year, 
when  looking  around  on  their  own  neigh- 
borhoods :  "  i  never  saw  before  how  the 
world  could  be  converted !" 

Those  who  object  to  revivals  of  relinon 
&sten  on  the  violent  impressions  which 
are  made  on  people's  minds ;  and  look  on 
the  burning  sense  of  sinfhlness  whereof 
they  complain,  as  not  only  nnnecessanr, 
but  highly  objectionable.  We  write  only 
for  those  who  believe  in  nn — in  the  actual 
crossing  of  two  wills,  the  one  in  the  right, 
the  other  in  the  wrong;  the  one  in  authV 
rity  saying,  ^^Thoa  shalt  not;"  the  other, 
in  dependence,  yet  sajring,  ^  I  will  I" — 
the  one  sayinS)  ^^Thou  shalt;"  the  other 
answering,  **  iwill  not !" — ^the  one  backed 
with  almighty  power;  the  other  by  no 
resources  out  tnose  drawn  from  the  pa- 
tient bounty  of  Him  it  disobeys.  The 
crosung  of  wiUs,  up  to  the  point  of  break- 
ing express  commands,  is  never  a  slight 
matter.  He  is  heiurtless  who,  even  in 
ordinaiy  human  relations,  acts  as  if  it 
were.  Whose  sleep  would  not  be  brokeoi 
whose  breast  not  filled  yrith  pangs,  if  a 
long  course  of  offenses  agunst  a  powerfhl 
benefactor  or  a  worthy  parent  were  sud- 
denly brought  to  mind  ?  And  where  the 
relation  is  so  close,  that  *'  in  him  we  live, 
and  move,  and  have  onr  being" — onr 
debt  so  nnmeasnred  that  it  includes  aU 
we  are,  have,  or  can  hope  for;  and  vet 
the  distance  so  great  that  we  are  unable 
^  to  make  one  hair  white  or  black,"  and 
he  is  Gk>d — ^ia  it  possible  that  a  life4oDg 
'  course  cf  neglects  and  offeuMi  can  be 
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brouccljt  to  our  view  in  such  a  light  as  the 
Spirit  of  God  would  show  them  in,  with- 
out fillinfir  the  soul  of  man  with  anguish  ? 
Tlie  wonder  is  not  that  persons  cry  out. 
If  a  lisxlit  truly  divine  shows  them  their 
sins,  as  seen  from  above,  is  it  not  wonder- 
ful til  at  they  can  do  any  thing  else  ?  David 
was  no  weakling ;  yet  there  are  no  tales 
of  revival  penitence  which  can  not  be  told 
in  his  words.  The  spirit  of  Luther  was 
strong;  yet  what  horror  fell  upon  it  in 
his  days  of  conviction !  Bunyan  was  not 
feeble-minded;  yet  what  sloughs  and 
burning  mountains,  what  loads  and  woes, 
was  his  soul  made  acquainted  with !  Sin 
is  exceeding  sinful ;  and  happy  they  who 
see  it  most  clearly,  while  yet  there  is  room 
for  repentance. 

In  a  village  visited  by  the  revival,  we 
heard  this  statement  given  by  a  rough 
young  man.  His  fellow-workers,  his 
overseers,  the  manager,  and  the  proprie- 
tor of  the  establishment  where  he  worked, 
were  all  present.  He  said,  in  substance  : 
"  Friends,  I  need  not  tell  vou  what  I  was. 
You  all  know  me.  You  know  I  was  a 
'  curser,'  a  drunkard,  a  cock-fighter,  a 
dog-fighter,  a  card-player,  and  every  thing 
tliat  was  bad.  I  often  played  cards  on  a 
Sunday ;  and  sometimes  slept  with  them 
under  my  head,  for  fear  my  father  would 
take  them  away.  When  this  work  began, 
I  mocked  it.  I  did  not  care  whether  it 
was  from  God  or  the  devil ;  but  I  mocked 
it.'  One  day  I  was  passing  such  a  one's 
door,"  (naming  the  person,)  "and  I 
thought  I  would  go  in  and  see  if  there 
was    any  praying   going   on.      I  found 

Nancy  and   another   girl   praying; 

and  I  mocked  them.  But  I  had  not  been 
lonij  there  before  I  felt  soraethins:,  and 
thouixht  I  had  been  too  lonij.  Then  I 
went  away  up  to  some  of  my  comrades 
here ;  and  I  swore  a  great  'curse'  against 
their  souls,  and  asked  if  they  would  not 
come  and  hear  that  praying,  the  most 
wonderful  praying  ever  they  heard  in 
their  lives.  But  they  wouldn't  come. 
Then  I  swore  another  oath  against  my 
own  soul,  and  said  I  would  go  down  and 
hear  that  praying.  I  hadn't  been  there 
long  before  I  felt  again  I  had  been  too 
long,  and  I  was  wanting  to  go  away. 
But  I  could  not  go  away.  Something 
kept  me.  And  then  the  Lord  struck  me ! 
O  friends !  it  was  dreadful !  I  was  in  a 
horrible  pit!  All  my  sins  came  'fore- 
nenst '  me,'  [that  is,  *  right  before  my 
eyes.']     I  couldn't  get  rid  of  them.  They 


were  all  there ;  and  the  cards,  and  espe- 
cially them  I  had  played  on  Sunday  I  Oh ! 
it  was  terrible  !  And  I  wap  that  way  for 
[we  forget  whether  one  or  two  days ;] 
and  then  the  Lord  had  mercy  upon  me, 
and  took  away  my  sins,  and  made  my 
soul  happy ;  and  oh !  I  have  been  so  happy 
ever  since !  And  so,  fKends,  take  warn- 
ing by  me." 

Now  is  there  any  thing  in  this  to  be 
deplored?  If  all  the  "roughs"  in  the 
three  kingdoms  were  thus  "  struck,"  and 
laid  prostrate  for  a  time ;  if  their  voices, 
instead  of  bawling  oaths  or  lewdness,  did 
for  a  day  or  two  bawl  supplications  for 
mercy,  and  then  forever  after  talk  gently 
and  purely ;  would  it  be  a  cause  of  sor- 
row  r  And  if  all  the  polished  sinners  of 
Mayfair  had  their  deeds  brought  before 
their  eyes,  and  felt,  "  oh !  it  is  terrible !" 
and  repented,  and  sought  absolution  at 
the  throne  of  mercy,  and  brought  forth 
in  holy,  happy  lives  fniit  meet  for  repent- 
ance, who  need  grudge  if  they  had  to 
pass  through  "  strong  crying  and  tears  ?" 
Who  need  desire  a  smoother  path  for 
them  than  that  by  which  this  youth  was 
led  ?  For  our  own  part,  all  we  should  do 
as  to  choosing  between  silent  and  qniet 
penitence,  and  this  overwhelming  convic- 
tion which  makes  men  cry  aloud,  would 
be  to  say :  Whichever  God  will  please  to 
send ;  only  may  sinners  repent  I 

A  worthy  dean*  holds  up  the  case  of 
the  Prodigal  Son,  as  "  a  model  instance 
of  conversion,"  in  contrast  with  these  at- 
tended by  such  pungent  convictions.  He 
afiirms  "  there  was  nothing  to  offend  the 
most  fastidious  taste."  But  the  very  rev- 
erend preacher  forgets  that  even  in  that 
case  there  was  an  elder  brother,  whose 
sense  of  propriety  was  seriously  offended ; 
and  who  was  rather  hard  upon  Ms  father's 
family  for  being  so  excited  about  a  con- 
versioTi  which  was  not  sufficiently  reput- 
able to  satisfy  his  tdste.  And  whenever 
prodigals  have  been  gathered  home,  there 
have  been  elder  brothers  who  thonght 
the  whole  proceedings  of  doubtful  pro- 
priety. Any  excitement  that  is  the  pure 
effect  of  deep  conviction  of  sin  on  the  part 
of  penitents,  is  not  to  be  put  down.  Even 
if  it  break  out  into  strong  cries,  as  at  Pen- 
tecost, so  bo  it.  We  have  seen  prayer- 
meetings  where  men  by  force  of  vocifera- 
tion and  confusion  seemed  resolved  to 


*  In  a  Sermon  reported  in  the  B^ifiui 
July  12th,  1859. 
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excite  consciences ;  and  this  kind  of  noise 
is  bad  and  mischievous.  It  is  quite  another 
thing  when  men  with  reverent,  sober,  but 
intense  and  believing  zeal,  are  conducting 
services;  and  the  ^rp  instrument  that 
'^ pricked  to  the  heart"  the  hearers  of 
Peter  agun  is  applied,  and  those  who  feel 
it  cry :  "  What  must  we  do  ?*'  We  do 
not  say  that,  in  the  recent  revivals,  oases 
of  the  former  kind  have  not  occurred ;  but 
of  this  we  are  sure,  they  have  been  excep- 
tional, and  where  there  was  little  felt  of 
extraordinary  power  from  on  high. 

Another  ground  of  objection  is  the  con- 
fident persuasion  of  being  fbrgiven,  whidi 
the  revival  converts  commonly,  not  to  say 
universally,  cherish.  This  is  a  fact  not  to 
be  got  over.  They  do  preadi  the  Gospel 
to  their  friends  on  the  one  principle,  that 
they  have  experienced  it  to  be  "the 
power  of  God  unto  salvation.'^  What 
tales  of  sons  hasting  to  their  parents,  to 
tell  how  the  pardonmg  love  of  God  made 
them  so  happy,  that  they  mnst  urge  them 
to  seek  it  too !  of  neighbor  passing  whole 
nights  in  prayer  for  neighbor  I  of  poor 
creatures,  lately  at  the  door  of  utter  des- 
truction, mildly,  and  with  beaming  &oe8, 
seeking  to  bring  their  fellow-sinners  to 
taste  the  comfort  of  knowing  that  God 
had  accepted  them  I  Tes,  happiness, 
bright,  singing  happmess,  in  their  new- 
found Saviour,  in  his  love,  his  forgiveness, 
hii)  promises,  and  the  hope  of  eternal 
glory,  is  a  part  of  the  very  life  of  the  new 
converts.  It  shines  in  their  eyes,  and 
covers  their  faces  with  tranqnillity — often 
with  beams  of  warm  light ;  as  if  behind 
that  transparency  a  rare  lamp  had  been 
kindled.  It  sets  them  upon  preaching  to 
all,  on  working  for  all,  on  doing  any  thing 
they  can  do  to  bring  all  to  enjoy  what 
they  enjoy.  If  this  happy  sense  of  the 
favor  of  God  is  not  a  part  of  Christian 
life,  the  revivals  are  totidly  condenmed. 

Another  strong  objection  is  against  the 
large  numbers  affected  at  a  time.  Has  it 
been  revealed  that  salvation  is  a  private 
grant,  in  which  no  participation  is  ulowed 
to  nations,  to  the  great  bulk  of  Adam's 
sinning  sons  ?  What  is  there  in  the  re- 
pentance of  three  thousand  to  make  it  less 
hopeful  than  that  of  three?  or  in  that 
of  three  millions  to  make  it  leas  hopefid 
than  that  of  three  thousand  f  Eadi  man 
is  but  a  man,  with  the  same  world  of  pas- 
sions encircled  in  his  bosom,  whether  a 
multitude  or  a  few  unite  with  him.  The 
Great  Voice  who  made  all  the  nation  of 


Israel,  man,  woman,  and  child,  at  the  same 
moment  hear  the  law  and  tremble,  was 
no  less  Divine  than  that  which  spoke  to 
Moses  alone.  A  shower  is  none  the  less 
from  heaven  because  it  fills  upon  a  whole 
range  of  countrv  at  onoe.  Each  volunteer 
now  enrolling  himself  is  no  less  a  true 
man  because  every  town  is  yielding  its 
band.  If  righteousness  is  never  to  flour- 
ish on  the  earth ;  if  iniquitv  is  always  to 
abound ;  if  the  kingdom  of  God  is  not  to 
cover  and  renew  the  fiice  of  the  world- 
then  this  avermon  to  the  chanee  of  multi- 
tudes is  reasonable.  But  if  2l  this  is  to 
take  place,  how  else  can  it  be  effected? 
Some  day  or  other  wonderful  things  must 
occur  in  the  way  of  r^enerating  society ; 
and  why  not  in  our  day  f  It  may  be  that 
the  unaccountable  disbelief  shown  by  so 
inany  in  the  practical  intention  of  Christ- 
ianity aa  a  redemption  from  sin  for  the 
common  run  of  mankind,  is  now  recdving 
its  Divine  rebuke.  If  tokens  of  the  super- 
natural are  not  to  be  entirelT  with^Uawn, 
some  works  mnst  be  wrought  which  the 
common  perceptions  will  trace  to  a  power 
above  that  of  men.  How  the  change  in 
their  neighbors,  in  tens  and  hundreds  of 
th«n  near  their  own  doors,  has  batter^ 
down  the  walls  which  shnt  men  in  from 
any^  sense  of  Divine  operation,  and  opened 
their  hearts  to  a  resistless  impression  that 
this  is  the  mighty  power  of  God  1  And 
no  exhibition  of  that  power  is  so  worthy 
as  that  wherem  practical  eflbet  is  ffiven  to 
the  mission  of  Christ,  when  men  wno  have 
been  **  carnal,  sold  under  sin,''  are  rdeaaed 
from  their  lift  slavery,  and,  being  made 
free  from  on,  beoome  servants  of  Gh>d. 
This  is  the  great  standing  evidence  of 
Christianity.  All  other  evidences  are 
steps  in  the  arg^oment;  this  crowns  the 
demonstration.  All  human  oonsoienoes 
will  feel,  can  not  hdp  feeUng,  tdhat  a  reitt- 

S'on  whkh  restores  multitudes  of  men  to 
e  imaee  of  Qod  is  item  h^ven. 
Dr.  Morgan,  one  of  the  most  sober  and 
revered  clergymen  of  any  diuroh  in  ITl- 
ster,  has  rehMbed,  that  one  morning  he  was 
called  to  visit  a  ftmOy  belonffing  to  his 
own  ocmgregation.  He  fbnnd  two  per- 
sons who  hSd  been  **stmck''  prostnte, 
and  in  deep  distress  of  mind,  with  their 
relatives  praying  about  them.  When  he 
left  that  nouse,  lie  was  called  to  another, 
where  he  firand  just  the  same  state  of 
tidngs.  When  he  left  that,  a  third  edU,  a 
fourth,  and  so  on,  till  lie  htA  m  snoeession 
visited  twenty  houses,  in  each  of  whieh 
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]ienitents  were  crying :  "  God  be  merciful 
to  me!"  And  could  he  have  gone  to 
them,  he  might  have  found  one  mmdred 
1  louses  that  day,  with  persons  thus  repent- 
ing. If  there  is  joy  in  heaven  over  one  sin- 
ner tliat  repenteth,  what  joy  over  such 
scenes !  And  surely,  surely,  this  work  is  not 
less  likely  to  bo  from  a  higher  hand  than 
man's,  because,  instead  of  such  a  number 
being  brought  to  repentance  in  thirty 
years,  it  was  in  one  day  I 

But  are  those  apparent  conversions  like- 
ly to  prove  stable  ?  Will  not  the  majority 
fiill  away  when  the  excitement  subsides  ? 
If  the  majority  did,  still  the  gain,  as  com- 
pnred  with  the  ordhiary  progress  of  reli- 
gion, would  be  immense.  But  is  there 
ground  for  the  idea,  so  generally  preva- 
lent, that  persons  converted  in  revivals 
are  less  stable  than  others?  Where  men 
"get  up"  revivals,  force  an  excitement, 
and  tease  and  hurry  persons  into  profess- 
ing faith  and  peace,  we  shotdd  expect  in- 
stability enough.  Where,  on  the  contra- 
ry, men  are  overwhelmed  under  a  Divine 
influence,  and  efforts  are  directed  not  to 
raise  excitement,  but  to  secure  devout 
order — not  to  urge  a  speedy,  but  to  seek 
a  thorough  healing  of  the  penitents — then 
we  believe  the  converts  of  revivals  are  not 
inferior  in  stability  to  others ;  and,  as  a 
rule,  they  have  more  fervor,  and  far  more 
faith  in  the  power  of  grace  to  renew  all 
hearts.  The  early  Methodists  were  not 
an  unstable  race;  and  how  were  they 
converted  ?  There  is  not  in  the  mission- 
field  a  steadier,  more  learned,  or  better 
bodv  of  men  than  the  American  missiona- 
ries ;  and  yet  a  very  large  proportion  of 
them  are  the  fruits  of  revivals  among  col- 
lege boys.  The  Methodists  of  West-Corn- 
wall know  more  of  revivals  than  any  other 
section  of  British  Christians.  The  social 
statistics  of  that  district,  compared  with 
other  mineral  districts,  speak  trumpet- 
tongued  as  to  the  result.  Dr.  Smith,  of 
Camborne,  is  a  sober  and  careful  witness, 
and  he  gives  no  credit  to  the  alleged  in- 
stability of  revival  converts,  as  compared 
with  others.*  On  this  point  we  have  now 
been  observing  and  gathering  testimonies 
fur  many  years;  and  our  persuasion  is, 
that  little  ground  exists  for  the  prevalent 
impression  on  this  head.  In  fact,  all  the 
reasons  whereby  we  half  content  ourselves 
with  a  state  of  things  which  leaves  the 


•  HisUtry  of  Methodism.    VoL  il    By  Gborqb 
Smith,  LL.D. 


world,  the  great,  broad  world,  full  of  un- 
converted men,  are  to  be  seriously  sus- 
pected. 

So  far  as  the  recent  revivals  are  con- 
cerned, the  results  hitherto  appear  to  be 
wonderfully  permanent.  But  should  nu- 
merous defections  come,  let  no  man's 
heart  fail  him  I  One  thing,  however,  may 
be  laid  down  with  absolute  certainty,  that 
yoimg  converts  will  be  steady  in  propor- 
tion as  they  are  carefully  trained  in  tho 
study  of  the  Scriptures.  "  Prayer  is  the 
Christian's  vital  breath  ;"  but  is  only  his 
breath.  We  can  no  more  live  on  breath 
than  without  it.  We  must  have  daily 
bread.  Prayer  for  vitality  ;  the  word  for 
substance ;  singing  for  joy  and  spirit ;  fel- 
lowship for  practical  experience !  These 
are  the  elements  of  Christian  training. 
The  Ulster  converts  are  well  taught  to 
study  and  lay  up  in  their  hearts  the  liv- 
ing words  of  the  holy  and  blessed  Book. 
All  their  prayer-meetings,  all  their  social 
exercises,  abound  with  scriptural  teaching. 
It  is  in  this  respect  that  arrangements  for 
the  nurture  of  new  converts,  in  the  vari- 
ous revivals  among  Methodists,  have  been 
most  defective.  Prayer,  the  nurse  of  £iith 
— singing,  that  of  feeling — ^fellowship,  that 
of  social  Christian  life  —  have  all  been 
called  fully  to  do  their  office;  but  the 
nurse  of  thought,  learning  the  word  of 
God  in  quietness  and  patience,  has  not 
been  equally  regarded. 

We  now  approach  what  has  been  the 
vexed  question  of  the  revival — the  physi- 
cal affections.  These  have  been  promi- 
nent in  only  one  out  of  the  three  countries 
which  have  all  shared  in  religious  excite- 
ment, and  recorded  moral  results  precise- 
ly similar.  In  America  and  Wales  bodily 
prostrations  have  not  occurred ;  in  Ireland 
they  have.  This  fact  sweeps  off  the  ground 
a  litter  of  popular  reasons  for  them ;  such 
as  the  excitability  of  the  Irish  tempera- 
ment, and  so  on.  In  America  and  Wales 
religious  fervor  has  been  common.  There, 
for  congregations  under  the  stimulus  of 
powerful  feeling  to  heave,  and  give  voice, 
is  no  uncommon  thing.  Among  the  peo- 
ple of  Ulster  it  was  unknown.  Their  as- 
semblies were  sober  as  death.  Even  in 
Methodist  congregations  an  "  Amen"  was 
a  rarity.  Had  any  one  beforehand  been 
told  that  the  American  Methodist  Church, 
and  the  Ulster  Presbyterian  one,  would, 
both  be  visited  with  a  wonderful  religioua 
excitement,  and  that  probably  bodify  a£ 
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fections  would  occur  in  one  of  them,  which 
would  he  have  guessed  ?  The  mercnrial 
temperament  of  the  Western  States  to  be 
untouched^  and  the  ^^  cold  Presbyterians^ 
to  fall  smitten  like  birds  by  a  fowler,  wonld 
have  seemed  the  most  impossible  of  impos- 
sibilities to  any  man  who  had  witnessed 
the  religious  meetings  of  both.  Ulster 
congregations  are  far  less  excitable  than 
American,  than  Welsh,  than  English. 
We  do  not  know  Scotch  ones  well  enough 
to  compare  them  with  certainty.  And  it 
was  not  the  excitability  of  Irish  tempera- 
ment which  accounted  for  the  bodily  af- 
fections in  Bristol  and  Kingswood  last 
century,  in  Scotland  in  earlier  times,  or 
America  and  Cornwall  at    different 


in 


epochs.  Ireland  and  Ulster  are  differ^it 
words,  and  the  people  of  the  latter  are 
not  an  Irish  race.  But  in  all  parts  of  Ire- 
land stillness  is  characteristic  of  Protest- 
ant religious  assemblies.  We  know  a 
Ereacher  whose  voice  has  been  drowned 
y  the  outbursts  of  his  audience,  both  in 
England  and  America ;  but  who,  in  Ire- 
land, never  saw  more  than  quiet  tears. 
Yet  had  the  "  striking  down"  occurred  in 
the  South,  some  color  would  have  been 
given  to  the  idea  that  national  tempera- 
ment acounted  for  it;  but,  occurring  in 
Ulster,  that  is  swept  away. 

It  is,  perhaps,  not  unworthy  of  remark 
that,  in  America  and  Wales,  revivals  ac- 
companied with  bodily  affections  had  pre- 
viously occurred;  and  that,  in  spite  of 
any  feeling  against  the  bodily  affection, 
most  religious  men  were  what  would  else- 
where be  called  "  revivalists."  In  Ulster, 
on  the  other  hand,  the  prevalent  feeling 
was  of  the  opposite  kind,  and  that  very 
strongly.  It  is  here  that  the  physical  a^ 
fections  appear. 

No  means  of  accounting  for  such  affec- 
tions is  so  natural  as  by  sympathy.  One 
person,  under  deep  religious  feeling,  from 
constitutional  weakness,  sinks  into  a  state 
of  prostration  ;  others  see  it  and  follow  by 
sympathy,  exhibiting  much  the  same  svmp- 
toms.  It  is  impossible  to  define  hmits 
where  the  power  of  sympathy  ends.  We 
can  allow  much,  even  wonders,  and  things 
at  first  sight  unaccountable,  to  be  set  down 
to  this  cause.  But  when  we  face  the  &ot8, 
all  the  facts  of  the  revival,  our  fiuth  in  the 
power  of  sympathy  is  shaken. 

In  such  affections  as  have  been  known 
in  America  by  the  name  of  "jerks,**  and 
elsewhere  by  similar  terms,  the  distin- 
guishing feature  has  been  ixctian ;  some* 


thing  in  which  the  iwkmtarjf  musdea 
(even  though,  so  &r  as  the  patient  knew, 
without  or  against  hia  will)  were  called 
into  play.  The  propagation  by  sympathy 
of  any  such  movements— of  any  thing,  in 
fact,  that  implies  action,  and  may  be  relat- 
ed to  will — 18  very  intelli^ble.  But  the 
characteristic  cases  of  this  revival  are 
marked  by  the*  opposite  physical  symp- 
toms. According  to  all  testimony,  the 
effect  was  prostration,  often  amounting  to 
insensibility.  Aooordine  to  the  profes- 
sional diagnoses  of  Dr.  Carson,  ^*  the  per- 
son affected  sinks  down  with  a  partial  loss 
of  power  in  all  the  voluntary  mnsdes."'*' 
Of  the  sdentific  accuracy  of  this  state- 
ment there  can  be  no  doubt.  It  is  harder 
to  account  for  this  by  sympathy.  Sympa- 
thy, like  strychnine,  tends  to  the  volnnta- 
ly  muscles,  and  those  of  motion,  and  any 
tning  Uiey  can  do  may  be  done  through  it. 
But  the  udlure  of  their  power  by  sympa- 
thy is  something  more  difficult  to  be  ac- 
counted for.  Gesticulation  by  sympathy 
is  intelli«bte.  Persons  throwing  them- 
selves off  the  Monument  of  London  by 
sympathy,  is  also  beUevable.  Fainting  by 
syinpathy,  in  thepreaenee  of  persons  who 
faint^  is  likely  among  women ;  but  para- 
lysis, total  or  partial,  by  sympathy,  when 
miles  from  any  one  so  affected,,  is,  we  sub- 
mit, a  much  more  difficult  phenomenon. 

After  these  two  reasons  comes  the 
physical  one,  that  they  are  cases  of 
nysteria.  The  great  champion  of  this 
view  is  Archdeacon  Stopferd.  One  can 
not  read  his  pamphlet  witnout  loving  him. 
He  writes  well,  and  isplainly  a  warm- 
hearted, devout  man.  He  is  full  of  good 
faith,  and  too  outspok^i  to  cover  his 
defect.  It  is  not  so  much  a  man's  fault 
as  his  misfortune,  if  he  has  oxdj  one  eye. 
But,  after  all,  Bel&st  is  not  a  city  of  rirh. 
We  do  assure  Archdeacon  Stopferd's 
readers  we  have  seen  men  in  it.  Of  those 
men,  numbers  have  been  ^*  struck ;"  and 
you  might  as  trulv,  in  a  medical  point  of 
view,  call  thdr  affection  epidemic  colic,  as 
epidemic  hysteria.  An  <da  woman  in  diat 
town  gave  it  another  name.  Dr.  H— 
had  bmn  sent  for  in  haste  to  her  daughter, 
who  ^^  was  taken  very  bad."  Before  see- 
ing his  patient,  he  asked  what  was  the 
matter:  *^ Och,  sure,  rir,**  said  the  mother, 


*  The  ToIiiiiteTy  mnsoleB  (in  ijniptlilnr  wifh  ibo 
vdontaiy  nerres)  oany  cut  the  {mpabe  of  the  mfaid ; 
the  Derves  ef  eeneatioo,  on  the  oootmy,  ooany  in* 
ibnnaftion  or  impulses  to  the  mind. 
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"  she  has  got  this  happy  faver  I"     "  Then,"  The  disease  may  become  more  or  less  violent 

replied  the  physician,  "  it  is  not  a  doctor  and  fetal  in  its  character ;  but  it  nerer  loses  its 

she  wants "  distinctive  symptoms.     This  is,   in   the  rery 

Dr.'  Carson  thus  handles  the  physical  "»*""'  f.^^f^  f.  "**<«■  in>Ix«siWUty-    The 

^    V     ^     .                        ^  -^  moment  the  aitf^^/ze^tr^  marks  cease,  the  ia«fitt/y 

question  as  to  hysteria:  ^^g^     E^^^y  disease  has  a  giyen  number  of 


laughing  and  crying  at  the  same  instant,  or  in  .^"'^'=«  f^f  ».  c«^«i/c.y  pr^scu     rur  c«i"^P*c,  « 

succession  ;  nothin|  whatever  of  the  kind  in  the  »s  possib  e  that  scarlatma  might  exist,  aUhoogh 

revival:    but   an  overwhelming,   intense,  and  the  eruption  fa  led  to  come  out  on  the  skm  ;  but 

earnest  anxiety  in  supplicating  mercy  for  the  "<?  ""^^  o«  earth  ever  saw  a  aise  of  soarlatiim 

soul.     In  hysteria  there  are  convulsive  move-  where  there  was  neither  eruption  on  the  skin 

ments  of  the  extremities,  which  I  have  never  °^^  ^^^^^  »"  *J^^  ^^^^     Such  a  thing  never 

seen  in  the  revival,  as  the  person  affected  sinks  ^^W^^^^-     Further,  the  presence  or  absence  of 

down  with  a  partial  loss  of  power  in  all  the  ^"\7*  "[^^^^  symptoms  does  not  depend,  m  the 


the  cases  are  not  identical.     Hysteria  is  almost  thousand.     It  will  have  its  distinctive  marks  in 

entirely  confined  to  the  female  sex.    This  is  a  ^^®  ^"®  ^*»l*s  certainly  as  m  the  other,  and 

point  beyond  dispute.      It  is  very  common  in  ^Jf^/^''*^     The  same  holds  good  with  regard  to 

the  female,  but  so  extreinely  r^re  in  the  male,  ^^;?^^^.  small-pox   measles,  scarlaUna,  and  all 

that  the  late  Dr.  Hooper,  and  the  present  Dr.  ^*^^'  diseases.     There  is  not  even  the  shadow 

Watson,  of  London,  in  their  immense  practice,  ?!  *"  apology  for  supposing  that  hysteria,  which 

have  seen  only  three  cases  each,  which  they  ^as  now  stood  the  test  of  ages,  could  change  its 

could  at  all  compare  to  hysteria,  and  these  cases  character  m  the  way  some  people  seem  to  im- 

occurrcd  in  debilitated  subjects.     I  have  been  5«^"^:     It  could  no  more  make  a  change  of  this 

twenty-onc  vears  in  practi^,  and  have  never  description,  and  continue  to  be  hystena.  than  I 

vet  seen  a  cise  of  hysteria  in  the  male  subject,  ^."^^  ^^,?«  ^^  essential  persond  qualities,  and 

cither  old  or  young.     Unlike  hysteria,  it  occurs  st^"  continue  to  be  the  same  individnaL"— Pp. 

chiefly  amongst  the  lower  or  middle  classes  of  ' 

society,  who  are  obliged  to  earn  their  subsist-  a  a         •   •          x»  n    i        •  .•         jy 

encc  iy  their  daily  labor.    It  is  to  be  found  as  ,    ^^^SI  S'l'^'S  »  full  description  of  cata- 

readily  amongst  the  hardy  inhabitants  of  coun-  *^Psy,  Dr.  Carson  passes  from  it  at  once, 

try  parishes  and  mountain  districts  as  in  towns  as  out  of  the  question.     He  states  that 

and  cities.    If  all  ages  are  included,  there  are  the  j)hy8ical  aftection  is  more  closely  allied 

very  neariy  as  many  males  affected  by  it  as  to  that  seen  in  electro-biology  than  any 

females.     I  have  seen  and  known  of  an  immense  thing  else  ;  but  differs  from  it  in  leadinff 

number  of  instances  in  which  the  strongjest,  particulars 

stoutest,  and  most  vigorous,  healthy,  and  lion-  ^ 

hearted  men  in  the  country  have  been  struck  *^The  person  under  electro-biology  seems  to 

down  like  children,  and  have  called,  with  the  disregard  every  one   around  him  except  the 

most  agonizing  entreaties   ft)r  mercy  for  their  operator;  he  believes  all  the  operator  teUs  him, 

souls.     How  could  all  this  be  hystena  ?    Would  and  does  every  thing   he  bids  him :  and  the 

any  medical  practitioner  disgrace  himself  by  operator,  if  he  wishes,  can  draw  out  any  and 

say  mi;  it  was?      Even   if  he  were    so  very  every  trait  of  his  character.     On  the  other  hand, 

thoughtless  as  to  do  so,  how  could  he  account  in  the  revival,  the  person  is  generally  cognizant 

for  the  fact  that  more  cases  of  the  revival  have  of  what  is  going  on  around  him,  hears  what  is 

occurred  m  the  biale  subject  in  one  town,  within  paid,  and  sees  what  is  to  be  seen  before  his  cyea 

three  months,  than  are  to  be  found,  under  the  But,  above  all,  it  is  quite  impossible  to  turn  bis 


r\     .X              .•           1    .1        1      .     .      .  which  none  of  the  parties  affected  can  be  finally 

On  the  question  whetlier  hystena,  m  moved,  although  they  may  be  distracted  for  a 

breaking  into  an  epidemic,  might  not  be  time.    They  all  pass,   in  a  longer  or  shorter 

so  inoditied  as  to  take  the  new  form,  the  period,  through  a  similar  course.    The  general 

same  writer  says :  traits  of  their  character,  irrespective  of  rejigion, 

can  not  be  brought  out,  nor  can  they  powiUy 

**  Some  parties  seem  to  imagine  that  if  a  dis-  be  made  to  imitate    the    actions  of  others* 

ease  takes  on  an  epidemic  form,  it  may  change  — Page  12. 
from  its  usual  character.     To  a  certain  extent, 

this  is  possible;  but  the  extent  of  the  change  is  As  to  the  three  great  popular  erplnna* 

within  very  decided  and  well-marked  bounds,  tions,  temperament,  sympathy,  and  hys* 
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teria,  wo  think  the  first  acoounts  fbr 
nothing,  the  second  bat  for  cases  of  a 
secondary  class,  and  the  third  onlj  for 
some  occuiiing  in  connection  with  the 
revival,  as  with  any  other  excitement, 
leaving  untouched  the  characteristic  cases. 

Of  these,  the  variety  is  very  great. 
First  come  those  in  which,  after  a  con- 
siderable period  of  religious  anxiety,  occa- 
sionally amounting  to  anguish,  the  bodily 
strength  suddenly  fiuls.  This  seems  a 
purely  natural  effect  of  mental  pressure  on 
the  physical  system.  But  then,  the  bodily 
prostration  is  of  a  peculiar  kind ;  and  does 
not  resemble  any  tning  that  ever  happened 
to  the  same  persons,  or  their  relatives, 
under  the  weight  of  other  troubles.  When 
famine,  and  fever,  and  death,  were  staring 
the  population  in  the  face  for  months 
together,  and  hearts  were  rending,  and 
homes  breaking  up,  we  did  not  hear  of 
mental  sorrow  begetting  these  prostra- 
tions. People  who  had  something  to  eat, 
and  did  not  catch  fever,  kept  on  their 
feet. 

There  are  cases  in  which  prostration 
never  reaches  the  point  of  powerlessness, 
and  yet,  after  the  heart  is  rejoicing,  and 
the  countenance  bright,  the  frame  con- 
tinues feeble,  as  from  the  effect  of  some 
malady.  Dr.  Morgan  relates,  that  the 
first  case  he  saw  was  a  decent,  well-con- 
ducted, working  -  woman  of  his  own 
church.  One  Monday  moming,  before 
breakfast,  bein^  t6ld  she  wanted  him,  he 
found  her  in  his  dining-room  in  great 
excitement.  "  Won't  you  pray  for  me, 
sir  V^  she  cried,  with  deep  distress,  and, 
before  he  could  well  reply,  was  upon  her 
knees,  pouring  out  prayers  for  herself, 
which  astonished  her  minister  by  their 
propriety,  as  much  as  they  affected  him 
by  their  intense  earnestness.  Having 
prayed,  talked  with,  and  somewhat  calmed 
her,  he  sent  her  to  another  apartment, 
while  he  went  to  breakfast.  Afterward 
she  came  up  to  him,  her  face  beaming,  and 
saying:  "O  sir!  I  know  what  the  new 
birth  means  now!  The  Lord  has  given 
me  peace.''  Fvom  that  time  she  was 
happy;  but  it  was  ten  days  before  she 
could  go  to  her  usual  employment.  Now, 
what  was  there  to  account  for  that  feeble- 
ness, in  the  ordinary  effects  of  sorrow 
upon  health  ?  What  in  sympathy,  when 
the  nearest  cases  had  been  miles  away  ? 
What  in  hysteria,  when  the  woman  never 
became  hysterical  at  all,  and  during  all  the 
ten  days  was  perfectly  tranquil  ? 


Another  daas  oontisti  of  those  who, 
feeling  conscions  of  ^something  coming 
over  them,**  resolve  to  resist  it,  and  leave 
the  j\ace  or  company  where  they  may  be, 
but  yet  are  overcome.  This  is  a  very 
common  occurrence.  We  remember  hear- 
ing a  sedate  man,  between  thirty  and 
forty,  of  lymphatic  temperament  and  good 
muscle,  with  a  quiet  voice  and  strong  bust, 
who  had  been  a  Unitarian,  say  that,  when 
something  passed  through  his  frame,  that 
he  had  never  felt  the  like  of  before,  he  set 
his  will  against  it,  got  up  and  left  the 
chapel ;  but  in  the  open  air  he  fell  down, 
and  had  to  cry  for  mercy.  Another,  a 
Roman  Cathouo,  about  twenty-five,  a 
bony,  tall,  dark-haired  artisan,  said,  *'  that 
something  went  through  bis  body,  whOe 
he  was  at  work  ;**  but  he  was  able  to  hold 
up  for  some  time.  He  resolved  to  drink 
it  off  After  taking  three  glasses,  (and 
he  said,  *^  Those  that  know  me,  can  tell 
that  eight  would  hardly  make  me  un- 
steady,'') he  tried  to  jget  home,  but  could 
not  drag  his  limbs.  Then  came  the  ends. 
^'  I  was  struck ;  and  won't  say  what  state 
I  was  in,  for  twenty-four  hours :  them  that 
visited  me  can  telL" 

In  these  cases  the  mind  had  been  occu- 
pied with  the  subject  of  religion  and  die 
question  of  the  revival  beforehand ;  and 
if  the  effect  comes  by  natural  connection 
from  mental  causes,  it  must  be  on  the 
principle  either  of  surprise,  or  of  continued 
pressure.  Dr.  ITCosh's  cases,  put  in  as 
illustrations,  are  those  of  surprise,  women 
learning  suddenly  that  their  nusbands  are 
dead,  and  such  uke.  But  these  persons 
were  not  conscious  either  of  such  a  previ- 
ous weight  upon  their  minds  as  would 
break  down  their  nerves,  or  of  such  a 
sudden  impression  of  unseen  things  upon 
the  conscience,  in  the  moment  previous  to 
the  physical  shock,  as  would  account  for 
it.  Their  struggle  makes  against  the  idea 
of  surprise,  ana  also  against  that  of  their 
passing  through  wasting  sorrows  before- 
hand, without  remembering  it.  One  of 
these  men  lived  in  an  nplimd  village,  the 
other  in  an  open  country  town.  What 
kind  of  trouble  is  accustomed  to  make  such 
men  fall  helpless,  and  cry  out  Uke  a  diild, 
which,  in  the  dark,  fec^  a  hand  laid  on  it, 
and  takes  it  eitlier  for  a  ghost  or  a  barker  ? 

Another  dass  consists  of  those  who  are 
struck  like  a  shot.  In  one  place,  a  Scotch 
steward  on  a  farm  to-day  is  threatening 
men  who  allow  themselves  to  be  disabled 
for  work,  and  to-morrow  fhlls  in  the  fidd, 
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by  the  plow,  as  if  a  rifleman  had  liit  get  me  another,  unknown  to  Mary — that 
liim.  In  another,  a  farmer  going  home  is,  the  wife."  "And  what  then?"  "Why, 
from  the  market  counting  his  money,  is  then  I  was  struck."  "And  after  you 
laid  on  the  road,  and  his  coins  scattered  were  struck,  what  did  you  feel?"  "I 
£ir  and  wide.  Ilere  is  a  case  related  by  knew  nothing  till  I  found  myself  in  the 
the  llev.  John  Baillie,  which,  from  its  hands  of  the  other  men ;  and  I  was  call- 
resemblance  to  what  wo  heard  in  the  ing  upon  the  Lord  to  save  me  from  that 
nei<^hborhood,  we  believe  occurred  in  pit.  They  say  it  was  five  minutes." 
Ahoghill :  Here  we  pause  only  to  remark  on  the 

single  feature  common  to  all  cases  of 
"  There  was  a  boy  whom  the  whole  com-  "  striking ;"  and  that  is,  the  *'  calliDg 
munity  used  to  know  as  '  one  of  the  most  wick-  ^p^^  ^j^g  Lord."  As  unfailinc  as  an 
cd  and  abandoned  characters  that  ever  troubled  j^^^^^^^  ^^j^  j^  ^  ^  ^ 
a  place.  Cursme  and  blasphemy  seemed  a  ,  jk  ^,  .  /  .  *^  . 
kind  of  second  nature  to  him ;  he  was  a  mocker  ^^^  wounded  by  this  mystenous  sword. 
of  all  prayer,  and  used  to  mimic  the  cries  of  An  one  hot  and  thronged  room  we  watch- 
poor  awakened  sinners.  One  Sunday,  in  partic-  ed  for  cases,  saying :  "  If  it  be  hysteria, 
ular,  he  stationed  himself  near  the  church  as  this  is  the  place."  Presently  we  saw  one 
the  people  were  assembling  for  worship,  and,  in  falling ;  there  was  a  slight,  very  slight 
language  of  the  grossest  obscenity,  reviled  each  movement ;  and  a  quiet  whisper :  "  It's 
as  he  pa^ssed  in.    *HaI  hal»  he  crie<l  to  one,  ^^j    ^^^^^j^  ^^^  j^p,      Afterwards,  a  gen- 

;SL'h:'s:S'l  ft!:ttV;:u-^^^^^^  *'T".-r'=  "h^^T  mstantl,  the»Sn. 

touch.'    Within  an  hour  he  was  struck  to  the  verts  distmguish  between  a  case  of  *  stnk- 

earth  as  by  a  thunderbolt,   falling  prostrate  mg   down,'   and   faulting,   or  hysterics! 

and  senseless  upon  the  very  scene  of  his  ini-  You  saw  that  young  woman.     I  thought 

quity.     It  was  at  first  supposed  that  he  hud  she   was  struck.      They  said,  *No,'  she 

been  summoned  to  final  retribution  at  the  bar  only  fainted  with  the  heat.     '  How  did 

of  the  Omnipotent;  but  the  visiLation  was  in  y^^  know?'     'Sure,  as  she  was  smkini?, 

mercy,  not  in  judgment      AnimHtion  was  re-  ^j^^  ^^^^  ^^^  j^^^  sister.'"     This  meant 

stored,  and  with  it  came  the  soul-piercmg  stings  .               xi    x      i.                        x       i 

of  an  awakened  conscience.     His  despair  wis  ^p  say   that  whoever  was  struck,  never 

exhibited  in  words  and  gestures  too  horrible  for  thought  ot  human  lielp  ;  but  of  the  soul, 

description.     But  Jesus  drew  the  prodigal  to  and  of  its  Saviour  alone. 

his  feet ;  the  dead  one  was  alive  again, — the  Another  case  was  as  follows :  A  young 

lost  one  found."  woman,  of  good   character,  was  in  the 

"  lapping-room,''  with  a  number  of  work- 
in  this  case  the  mind  was  evidently  fellows.  She  declares  that  she  had  not 
turned  to  the  revival ;  but  take  another,  attended  revival  meetings,  nor  had  her 
for  the  facts  of  which  we  are  responsible,  mmd  turned  to  religious  subjects.  They 
A  man  of  forty  years  of  age,  dark-haired,  were  discussing  a  point  likely  to  fix  and 
five  feet  eight  inches  high,  twelve  stones  fill  the  thoughts  of  a  set  of  young  women, 
in  weight,  of  firm  visage  and  good  head,  — their  spring  dresses.  She  said  it  seemed 
is  visited  on  the  Tuesday  afternoon.     He  as  if  something  passed  down  her  spine. 
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working  in  the  loft,"  a  large  open  apart-  When  persons  prayed  with  her,  she  seem- 
ment  in  a  linen-bleaching^  establishment,  cd  resolved  not  to  be  converted.     One 
"  and  I  was  struck."    He  is  reserved,  dis-  day,  two  ministers  were  together  by  her 
posed  to  say  little.     "  Of  course,  you  had  bedside.    The  same  feeling  of  opposition 
been  thinking  a  good  deal  about  your  to  religion   still  struggled  in  her  mind. 
soul  before  ?"     "  No,  indeed,  sir."  "  But  But  at  length  they  sang  the  hymn : 
vou  had   folt  concern  about  your  salva- 
tion?"     "So  far  from  that,  sir,  I  was  "All  hail  the  power  of  Jesus' name!" 
thinking  bad  thoughts  at  the  moment."  As  they  went  on,  a  change  passed  over 
On  surprise  being  expressed,  and  a  desire  her,  and  when  they  came  to  the  \i\e : 
shown  to  find  a  clue  to  previous  n^^^^^  ,,  ^^^  ^.^  ^^ 
exercises:   "Well,   sir,   to   tell  you  the 

truth,  that  morning  I  had  had  one  glass  she    broke    from   her  deep  prostration, 

of  wiiisky  already,  and  was  then  "just  clapped  her  hands  with  joy,  and  sang : 

scheming'  how  I  could  get  the  children  to  "  Crown  him,  crown  him  Lord  of  all  I** 
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A  gentleman  who  heard  this  stated  by  ing  on  the  mountainB  and  the  rocks  to  hide 

the   clergyman  to  whom  she  related  it,  them  from  the  storm  of  God*s  wrath,  that  it 

said :  "  Watch  that  young  lady."     For  six  struck  terror  to  the  heart  of  the  most  hardened 

months  she  has  been  watched,  and  she  ^f,  ^^^"?*^  «T^;    ^^  '^^P^^  ^J""  ""^'V" 

1,     .^1  ..i.*x       u'Li.  B^te  of  alarm,  busmess  was  foreotten,  and  the 

walks  m  the  new  path  mto  which  she  was  ^^-^^  ^„  ^^l  ^„,y  ^^^j^t  of  convemtion.  A 

thus  strangely  called.  ^  French  invasion  could  not  have  produced  so 

As  to  modes  of  accounting  for  all  this,  great  a  panic     I  have  been  present  at  cxecu- 

the  idea  that  it  was  got  up  on  the  part  of  tions;  I  have  seen  much  of  the  accumulated 

preachers,  and  affected  on  that  of  patients,  misery  of  bodily  disease  and  mental  dLstress; 

soon    went   to    the  winds.      The  natural  ^"^  ^  °ever  in  my  life  saw  any  thing  to  be  com- 

explanations  of  temperament  and  hysteria  V""^  J?"",^"®.  moment,  to  the  harassing  scenes 

4\\\      rpu^4^  ^^  „„«.^«*u,r  ;«  «i.wv«.  ^^A  :«  *^  the  Colerame  Town  Hall.     It  would  be  quite 

laiL     That  of  sympathy  is  shifty  and  m-  impossible  to  imagine  any  agency  more  powerful 

suihcient,  an  easy  escape  from  a  real  pro-  fo^  drawing  the  attention  of  men  to  the  state  of 

blem.     Two  explanations  remain  :  First,  their  souls.     I  heard  many  people  mocking  and 

the  one  generally  adopted  on  the  spot ;  scoflSng,  before  that  night,  about  the  revival ; 

that  the  affection  is  a  direct  messenger  of  but  when  I  saw  the  same  parties  examining  the 

God,  as  much  as  a  pestilence  or  famine,  cases  in  the  Town  Hall,  their  mocking  was  at  an 

If  so,  is   it  by  a  physical  agent,   as   an  «°^»  «f  ^  ^^^J  looked  like  criminals  whose  hour 

epidemic,  or  by  a  simple  impulse  of  the  r."l*L/lK  ff  ^    ?f  *  "^K^ir  f^l^ 

Ml  ^ux-  o      -D  have  had  the  same  enects.     If  one  half  of  the 

supreme    will   on   the   frame  ?^     Persons  inhabitants  of  Coleraine  had  been  converted  in 

generally  do  not  care  to  inquire.     They  a  minute,  in  the  ordinary  way,  the  other  half 

argue,  it  is  not  fictitious,  it  is  not  diabo-  would  not  have  believed  it— they  would  have 

Heal,  it  is  not  natural ;  then  it  must  be  laughed  at  it  as  a  vision.     It  would  have  had 

divine.     Where  its  physical  cause  begins  no  effect  upon  them.    In  truth,  the  people  of 

is  little  matter  to  them  ;  God's  hand  sends  England  do  not  yet  believe  that  the  people  of 

a!ul  directs  it.     This  we  take  to  be  a  fair  ^"/*°.^  ""^^Tu^  converted^  because  they  have 

,   .  .      n    .1  1  •         •      ♦i.^  not  Witnessed  the  scenes  which  have  occurred. 

statement   of   the^  popular   view   m   the  gm  if  they  had  one  hour  of  the  reviral,  they 

revival  districts.  would  soon  change  their  tune.  Their  skepticism 

The    moral   design   of   the   affections,  would  speedily  vanish.    When  I  heard  of  the 

^judged  in  this  point  of  view,  is  taken  to  revival  being  at  Ballymena,  I  did  not  believe  it 

be  two-told :  as  to  the  individual,  as  to  I  even  went  the  length  of  saying  it  would  soon 

the  community.     To  the  former  it  is   a  he  stopped  in  its  progress  by  the  coldness,  fonn- 

call,  such  as  a  special  affliction  ;  to  the  ^'^y*  a"^^  narrow-minded    bigotry  and  secta- 

littor    a  sio-n  of  sunematural  nowers    a  "anism  of  Colerame.     My  skepticism  on  the 

l.U tci,  a  sign  01  supernatural  poweis,  a  g^^^j^^^  ^.,^.^1,  ^^  ^^  ^,1  vanished  in  a 

rernernbrancer   of  invisible   tilings.      Nc^  ^^^^^      Wherever  the  physical  manifestations 

tiling  IS  more  common  than  to  hear  good  broke  out,  in  town  or  country,  they  put  terrnr 

men  say,  that  just  as  the  Lord  may  send  into  the  heart  of  all  who  saw  them,  and  at  once 

a  fever,  or  an  accident,  to  lay  a  man  low,  convinced  the  onlooker  that  there  was  a  great 

and  call  him  to  think  of  his  soul,  so  he  reality  in  them,  let  them  be  explained  as  they 

sends  this  affection.     And  again,  that  so  'J'g^^t-    Deception  was  considered  to  be  out  of 

great  is  the  indisposition  of  men  to  believe  ^^^  ?!;®^*iS°V    No  person  who  witnessed  it 

r  .1.  ••xi        J         i.  ♦u^  could  doubt  the  reality.     One  case  in  each  «nd 

in  any  thing  sp.ritna ,  and  so  strong  the  ^f ,     ^fah  would  set  thewhole  parish  ina  state 

impression  of  physical  appearances  which  ^f  excitement"— Pp.  12,  18. 
force  into  the  mind  a  belief  in  an  invisible       ,^^  ^^^^^  ^i^^  .^  ^j^^^  presented  best 

cmise,  that  in  mercy  to  human  dullness  and  ,     ^^  jp^osh,  in  his  masterly  and  judi- 

weakness  the  Lord  may  thus  sound  a  pe-  ^/ „g  paper-namely,  that  the  todily  affec- 

cuhar  a  .arum.    On  this  point,  Dr.  Carson,  ^.^^  ii^gfmply  the  result  of  a  sudden  shock 

one  of   he  most  intelligent  physicians  m  ^f  ^.^^  ^  '^^^^  ^^  ^^  ^  ^^^^„  ^^, 

the  north  of  Ireland,  thus  writes :  ^^  convulsions  by  witnessing  the  ship- 

"  Why,  simply  to  excite  such  a  degree  of  at-  ^^eck  of  her  son ;  or  others,  by  learninjr 

tention  to  spmtual  matters  as,  humanly  sp«jk-  f^^^  ^^le  Doctor's  own  lips,  that  the  hus- 

inc,  could  not  be  done  by  any  other  means.  No  i      j       •  *         ^  ^i. 

pe?;;on  but  the  man  who  h^  witnessed  them  ^^^^^  ^^^se  return  from  sea  they  were 

could  have  any  idea  of  the  a\vful  effects  produced  awaiting,  were  lying  m  the  sailor's  grave, 
on  the  public  mind  by  a  number  of  revival        **Now,  suppose  that  these  same  persons  had 

cases.     A  scene  like  the  one  which  took  place  been  assembled  to  hear  the  preaching  of  the 

on  the  night  in  which  the  new  hall  in  Coleraine  word,  and  that  by  a  gracious  movement  of  the ' 

was  first  filled  with  these  cases,  has  perhaps  Spirit  of  God  they  had  been  led  to  gte  their  sin 

never  been  equaled  in  the  world.    It  was  so  like  in  its  true  colors,  I  apprehend  that  precisely 

the  day  of  judgment,  when  sinners  will  be  call-  similar  bodily,  or,  afl  they  should  be  called,  phj*  • 
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Biological,  effects  would  haYo  followed,  and  that 
these  would  have  varied  accordiDg  to  the  nature, 
and  depth,  and  intensity  of  the  sorrow  for  sin 
cherished,  and  according  to  the  peculiar  temper- 
ament of  the  individual." — ^Page  4^ 

As  respects  the  amount  of  divine  agency 
concerned  in  the  afTcction,  this  explana- 
tion does  not,  as  it  seems  to  us,  differ 
from  the  other ;  though  it  does  as  to  the 
kind  of  that  agency.  Here  it  is  purely 
spiritual.  But,  on  this  explanation,  the 
spiritual  operation  is  assumed  to  be  of 
greater  force  than  on  the  other.  By  a 
purely  spiritual  agent,  tlie  mind  must 
have  set  before  it  a  purely  spiritual  dan- 
ger, as  plainly  as  the  physical  horror  of 
the  struggling  ship  was  presented  to  the 
mother's  mind  by  the  physical  agency  of 
light  and  the  eye.  Moreover,  this  danger 
has  been  heard  of,  and  in  a  certain  sense 
believed  in,  for  a  long  time.  No  announce- 
ment of  any  thing  new  has  been  made. 
It  is  old  ideas  turned  into  perceptions,  old 
names  and  notions  suddenly  turned  into 
beings  and  things ;  all  within  the  soul,  all 
by  a  light  directly  Divine,  and  with  such 
a  power  upon  the  emotions,  that  the  frame 
feels  it  in  all  its  members. 

If  so,  lie  who  knows  our  frame,  and 
with  his  own  hand  strung  every  chord 
which  is  ready  to  vibrate  under  the 
sound  of  his  still  small  voice,  knows  as 
well  the  effect  upon  that  frame  of  the  im- 

t>rcssion  he  is  nboiit  to  make,  as  any 
)earer  of  the  tidings  to  families  of  ship- 
wrecked men  would  know  that  ho  must 
witness  here  tears,  there  stupefaction,  and 
elsewhere  fainting  or  convulsions.  There- 
fore, both  as  to  the  amount  of  Divine 
oi)eration,  and  as  to  the  fact  that  its 
natural  result  must  enter  into  the  design 
of  him  who  directs  it,  the  theory  of  Dr. 
M'Cosh  is  not  a  whit  less  spiritual  than 
the  other.  In  one  sense  it  is  more  so.  It 
has  many  advantages ;  it  is  simpler,  and 
more  easily  accords  with  our  highest 
ideas  of  the  workings  of  the  Divine  Spirit 
upon  the  human  mind,  and  the  connection 
between  the  latter  and  its  body. 

But  wo  confess  that  —  though  Dr. 
M'Cosh's  explanation  is  the  same  as  we 
had  adopted  before  we  saw  and  investi- 
gated facts — we  read  it,  after  that  pro- 
cess, with  one  qualification  to  our  pro- 
found admiration  and  general  concurrence. 
It  did  not  clear  up  the  question:  Does 
every  case  of  physical  affection  admit  of 
this  exphmation?  Is  it  always  preceded 
by  the  mental  awakening?    We  do  not 


mean  those  sudden  cases  wluch  occnr  in  a 
meeting  where  other  cases  have  preceded 
them ;  these  might  be  by  sympathy.  But 
in  every  case  of  a  person  struck  down  at 
home,  on  the  road,  in  the  field,  at  work, 
or  (strange  as  it  may  sound)  in  bed ;  was 
there  an  antecedent  mental  view  of  the 
soul's  danger  ?  This  point  is  not  cleared 
up  by  Dr.  M*Cosh.  So  £ir  as  the  testi- 
mony of  some  of  the  persons  concerned 
goes,  it  is  that  the  bodily  affection  as 
surely  preceded  and  produced  the  inward 
alarm,  as  Dr.  M^Cosh's  voico  in  the  case 
of  the  sailors'  widows.  They  felt  God's 
hand  laid  on  their  body,  and  cried  out  for 
salvation.  Such  is  the  account  of  their 
case,  rendered  to  many  by  their  own 
consciousness.  We  know  how  insuffi- 
cient that  test  is,  in  such  a  matter;  for 
not  one  man  in  a  million  could  be  trusted 
corrctly  to  recall  the  sequence  of  emotions 
through  which  he  passed  at  such  a  crisis. 
Here  comes  in  the  question:  Arc  the 
symptoms  such  as  mental  distress  would 
account  for?  In  numberless  cases  they 
are.  But  in  all  ?  in  the  sudden  and  the 
characteristic  cases  ?  Here  the  denial  of 
Dr.  Carson  is  strong.  He  says :  "  What- 
ever I  may  have  been  disposed  to  think 
at  first,  I  am  now  fully  satisfied  that  the 
symptoms  of  a  revival  case  do  not  cor- 
respond to  the  effects  which  are  manifest- 
ed as  the  result  of  mere  mental  impres- 
sions. The  unearthly  tone  of  the  intense, 
melancholy,  and  subdued  entreaties  for 
the  soul,  and  the  partial  prostration  of 
muscular  power,  are  very  different  indeed 
from  the  wild  and  indefinite  screams  and 
convulsive  paroxysms  which  arise  from 
sudden  mental  anguish,  in  connection  with 

great  temporal  distress Besides,  if 

the  prostrations  were  owing  to  mere 
mental  excitement,  they  would  invariably 
be  found,  in  the  same  sort  of  constitutions, 
wherever  the  same  sort  and  amount  of 
excitement  was  in  operation." 

Another  difficulty  in  the  way  of  belier- 
ing  the  extraordinary  influence  to  be 
wholly  on  the  mind,  is  that  all  the  inward 
effects,  accompanied  with  the  same  monl 
results,  have  taken  place  in  thousands  of 
cases  where  the  outward  show  has  only 
been  a  doHoicast  countenance,  a  flood  of 
tears,  or  ordinary  signs  of  sorrow,  with- 
out that  failing  of  the  body's  functions, 
which  in  Ulster  is  called  bein^"  struck 
down,''  and  in  Cornwall  has  men  been 
called  being  "taken  down."  Hie  fiuis 
will  not  admit  the  explanation!  that  all  tbs 
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persons  prostrated  were  those  most  likely 
to  be  so  by  natural  constitution. 

Another  material  point  is  this,  that 
while  thousands  have  been  converted  in 
the  places  most  visited  with  cases  of  pros- 
tration without  that  affection,  many  of 


those  who  have  undergone  it  have  proved 
unconverted  after  all;  have  come  out 
of  it  without  the  clear  sense  of  God's 
favor,  and  been  like  many  who  in  sickness 
call  upon  the  Lord,  and  on  recovery  for- 
get hmi. 


From   HacmillanU   Magaslne. 


MACAULAY      AS 


BOY. 


DESCRIBED  IN  TWO  UNPUBLISHED  LETTERS  OF  HANNAH  MORE. 


The  originals  of  the  two  following  let- 
ters are  in  the  possession  of  the  Rev. 
Arthur  Roberts,  Woodrising  Rectory, 
Norfolk.  Mr.  Roberts  inherited  them 
from  his  father,  William  Roberts,  Esq.,  a 
friend  of  Hannah  More,  and  the  autnor 
of  the  Memoirs  of  her  Life  and  Corre- 
spondence, which  appeared  in  four 
volumes  in  1834.  Among  the  numerous 
letters  of  Hannah  More  included  in  that 
work  are  several  addressed  to  Zachary 
Macau  lay,  the  father  of  Lord  Macaulay ; 
but  the  two  following  letters,  then  omitted 
by  the  biographer,  are  now  published  for 
the  first  time. 

To  understand  the  letters,  the  reader 
has  to  fancy  Hannah  More  as  she  was  in 
the  years  1812-14,  residing,  at  the  age 
of  nearly  seventy,  at  Barley  Wood,  near 
Bristol.  To  this  neighborhood  (pleasant 
to  her  as  that  of  her  birth  and  her  early 
associations)  she  had  retired  many  years 
before,  leaving  the  literary  world  of  Lon- 
don, but  carrying  with  her  all  the  cele- 
brity she  had  there  acquired,  and  her 
ample  store  of  recollections  of  Johnson, 
Burke,  Walpole,  Garrick,  and  the  other 
notables  of  the  eighteenth  century.  A 
living  link  between  that  past  Johnsonian 
era  and  the  new  men  and  interests  of  the 
nineteenth  century,  she  was  still  adding 
occasional  new  publications  to  the  long 
pcries  of  her  writings  which  had  begun 
while  Johnson  was  alive  to  dispense  praise 
and  blame;  but  much  of  her  time  was 
occupied  in  correspondence  on  religious, 
mora!,  and  philanthropic  subjects  with 
eminent  persons  of  the  day  —  bishops, 
poliiicians,  and  others — who  either  liked 
to  exchange  views  with  her,  or  sought 


her  advice  and  the  influence  of  her  name 
in  matters  in  which  they  were  concerned. 
Among  her  fnends  was  Zachary  Macaulay, 
then  a  man  of  between  forty  and  fifty 
years  of  age,  but  already  for  the  last  four- 
teen or  sixteen  years  known  (as  he  was 
to  continue  to  be  known  during  the  rest 
of  his  life)  as  a  conspicuous  member  of 
that  group  of  religious  philanthropists  and 
anti-slavery  politicians  to  which  Wilber- 
force,  Clarkson,  and  Buxton  belonged. 
From  Mr.  Roberts'  Memoirs  of  Hannah. 
More  it  appears  that  Zachary  Macaulay- 
was  one  of  her  correspondents  as  early  as 
1796.  What  may  have  given  greater 
intimacy  to  the  friendship  then  already 
formed  was  that  the  lady  whom  Zachary 
Macaulay  married  about  that  time  was  a 
Miss  Sarah  Mills,  who  had  been  a  favorite 

Eupil  of  Hannah  More  while  yet  she  and 
er  sisters  kept  a  ladies^  school  in  Bristol 
—  a  school  celebrated  in  its  d^  as  the 
best  ladies'  school  in  the  West  of  England. 
For  this  reason  as  well  as  for  others, 
Hannah  More  seems  to  have  taken  an 
unusual  interest  in  the  fortunes  of  the 
Macaulay  family ;  and  from  the  twenty- 
fifth  of  October,  1800 — on  which  day  her 
former  pupil  presented  Zachary  with  the 
son  who  was  afterwards  to  be  so  famous 
— ^little  Tom  Macaulay  seems  to  have  been 
often  in  her  thoughts.  She  had  probably 
seen  him  occasionally  in  infancy  and  early 
childhood ;  she  could  regard  him  as  deriv- 
atively, or  by  only  one  remove,  a  pupil 
of  her  own;  for  till  his  thirteenth  year 
Lord  Macaulay  seems  to  have  been  edu- 
cated entirely  at  home  and  chiefly  by  his 
mother ;  and  there  may  have  been  corre- 
spondence between  the  anxious  mother 
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and  BO  high  an  educational  anthorit^  a» 
Mrs.  More,  respecting  the  little  fellow's 
training.  At  m  events,  before  the  year 
1812,  the  boy  must  have  been  well  known 
to  Hannah  More  both  personally  and  by 
reports  of  him  from  his  parents,  and  must 
have  been  not  only  a  great  pet  of  hers, 
but  really  remarkable  to  her  as  a  little 
prodigy  of  acquisition.  So  much  is  im- 
plied in  the  letters  which  we  proceed  to 
quote. 

The  first  is  dated  "August  seven,  1812," 
at  which  time  the  boy  was  eleven  years 
and  nine  months  old.  A  question  it 
seems  had  then  arisen  with  his  parents 
as  to  the  place  and  manner  of  his  farther 
education;    and  his  father,  inclining,  on 


is  her  reply : 

"  Mt  Dear  Sir  :  I  snatch  the  occasion 
of  Mr.  li.  Grant  being  here  to  convey  a 
lino  under  his  cover,  so  that  it  must  be  a 
hurrying  one.  As  far  as  my  poor  judg- 
ment goes,  it  appears  to  me  that,  if  all 
other  things  can  bo  brought  to  suit,  you 
can  not  do  better  than  adopt  the  plan  of 
which  you  have  conceived  the  idea,  of 
removing  to  Westminster  for  the  purpose 
of  plaving  Tom  at  school  there  by  day. 
It  is  only  with  this  limitation  that  I  should 
think  it  a  safe  measure.  Throwing  boys 
headlong  into  those  great  pnblio  schools 
always  puts  me  in  mind  of  the  practice 
of  the  Scythian  mothers,  who  threw  tlieir 
new-born  intlmts  into  the  river;  the 
greater  part  perished,  but  the  few  who 
possessed  great  natural  strength,  and  who 
were  worth  saving,  came  ont  with  addi- 
tional vigor  from  the  experiment.  Yours, 
lik«  Edwin,  'is  no  vulgar  boy,'  and  will 
require  attention  in  proportion  to  liia 
great  superiority  of  intellect  and  quick- 
ness of  passion.  lie  ought  to  have  com- 
]>otitors.  He  is  like  the  prince  who  re- 
fused to  play  with  any  thmg  but  kings. 
Such  a  place  as  Westminster  School  (with 
the  safeguard  of  the  paternal  hearth  during 
all  the  intervals  of  study)  vnW  tic  down 
his  roving  mind,  and  pm  his  desultory 
pursuits  to  a  point.  At  pi-esent,  conscious 
that  he  has  no  rival  worthy  to  break  a 
lanoc  with  him,  he  niay  not  pursue  the 
severer  parts  of  study  with  sufficient  ar- 
dor, sure  as  ho  must  be  of  comparative 
suecuss.  Next  to  religion,  there  is  no 
such  drill  to  the  mind,  no  such  tamer,  txa 
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the  hard  study  and  discipline  of  these 
schools.  In  all  other  respects,  I  think 
iufficicntly  ill  of  them.  Nor  would  I,  for 
all  the  advantages  which  the  intellect  may 
obtain,  throw  his  pure  and  uncorruptea 
mind  into  such  a  scene  of  danger.  Your 
having  him  to  sleep  at  home,  as  well  as 
to  inspect  in  the  evenings,  I  trust  will, 
with  the  blessing  of  God,  protect  him 
from  all  mischief  of  this  sort.  I  never 
saw  any  one  bad  propensity  in  him ; 
nothing  except  natural  frailty  and  ambi- 
tion inseparable  perhaps  from  such  talents 
and  so  lively  an  imagination ;  he  appears 
sincere,  veracious,  tender-hearted,  and 
nifectionate.  I  observed  you  have  a  great 
ascendency  over  him.  Your  presence  riy 
Btnuned  the  vehemence  of  his  eloquence 
without  shutting  up  his  frankness  or  im- 
pairiiig  his  affection.  You  are  quite  his 
oracle;  I  trust  you  will  always  preserve 
this  influence.  I  observed  with  pleasure 
that  though  he  was  quite  wild  till  the 
ebullitions  of  his  muse  were  discharged, 
he  thought  no  more  of  them  afterwards 
than  the  ostrich  is  said  to  do  of  her  eggs 
after  she  has  laid  them. 

"  Our  love  to  Mrs.  M.  and  Tom,  and 
pray  tell  the  latter  that  the  huntf>man,  or 
whii>)ier-in,  I  am  not  certain  which,  of 
Childe  Hugh*  is  actually  dead  of  the 
injury  he  received  from  falling  into  the 
cauldron  in  which  he  boils  the  meat  for 
the  hounds.  If  he  was,  as  we  are  told, 
the  instrument  of  Sir  Hugh's  vengeance, 
it  is  a  very  awful  providence.  I  suppose 
your  young  bard  will  lay  hold  of  it  for  a 
second  jit.  I  wish  he  would  correct  the 
other,  and  send  it  me  in  a  legible  ^orm]. 
Tell  him  I  have  been  dining  at  Mr.  Davis', 
and  he  is  to  dine  hero  on  Friday.  I  have 
told  him  what  a  champion  Tom  is  in  his 
cause.  I  read  to  him  Tom's  table,  which 
I  inclose. 

"  Yours,  my  dear  Sir, 

"Very  rinocrdy, 
"H.M0Bit. 

"BiBLBT  Wood,  Angvtt  1,  ISIJ." 

From  independent  information,  we  are 
able  to  add  that  the  boy  did  not  go  to 
Westminster  School,  (in  which  caae  that 
school  would  have  had  another  grest 
name  to  add  to  that  long  list  of  her  orna- 
ments which  includes  Camden,  Ben  Jon- 
son,  Grcorge  Herbert,  Cowley,  Dry^en, 
and   Cowper,)  but  was  sent  to  a  aelecl 
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private  academy,  kept  by  the  Rev.  that  the  child  is  still  preserved  ;  I  like  to 
Matthew  M.  Preston,  Fellow  of  Trinity  see  hiiu  as  boyish  as  he  is  studious,  and 
College,  Cambridge,  at  Shelford,  near  that  he  is  as  much  amused  with  making  a 
Cambridge.  It  was  probably  during  one  pat  of  butter  as  a  poem.  Though  hiqua- 
of  the  vacations  at  this  academy  that  he  cious,  he  is  very  docile,  and  I  don't  re- 
paid the  visit  to  Hannah  More  at  Barley  member  a  single  instance  in  which  he  has 
Wood,  which  is  referred  to  in  the  second  persisted  in  doing  any  thing  when  he  saw 
letter.  The  letter,  which  is  very  striking  we  did  not  'approve  it.  Several  men  of 
and  full  of  detail,  bears  unfortunately  only  sense  and  leaiiiing  have  been  struck  with 
the  date  "  twenty-first  July,"  without  the  the  union  of  gayety  and  rationality  in  his 
year  being  named ;  but,  from  internal  conversation.  It  was  a  pretty  trait  of 
evidence,  it  seems  to  refer  to  a  slightly  him  yesterday  :  being  invited  to  dine 
more  advanced  stage  of  Macaulav's  boy-  abroad,  he  hesitated,  and  then  said : 
hood  than  the  preceding,  and  Mr.iioberts  '  No ;  I  have  so  few  days,  that  I  will  give 
has  furnished  us  with  grounds  for  think-  them  all  to  you.'  And  he  said  to-day  at 
ing  that  the  year  was  1814.  If  so.  Mar  dinner,  when  speaking  of  his  journey:  *I 
caulay  had  not  quite  completed  his  four-  know  not  whether  to  think  on  my  depar- 
teenth  year  when  it  was  written.  He  ture  with  most  pain  or  pleasure  —  with 
had  been  staying  for  some  weeks  under  most  kindness  for  my  friends,  or  affection 
Hannah  More's  roof,  and  is  on  the  point  for  my  parents.' 

of  departing,  when  she  thus  conveys  to  his  "  Sometimes    we    converse    in    ballad 

father  her  impressions  of  him.  rhymes,  sometimes  in  Johnsonian  sesqui- 

uivr  ,  n^.^  G,«  .    T   «,««*«^    rp^r^   ^^  pedalians ;  at  tea  we  condescend  to  riddles 

-My  Dear  Sir:    I  wanted    Tom  to  j;^^  charades.     He  rises  early,  and  walks 

write   to-day,  but   as   he  is  likely  to  be  «„  u,„,,,  .^^i,,rn.o  l.rnntf.:;f  c,n„ovniW 


much  enjrajxed  with  a  favorite 


friend   and    ^"  ^^^^^  ^^  ^^^  before  breakfast,  generally 
T  a/^f-KM     composing  verses.     I  encourage  him  to 

,  1  SCriDDie     1.         ^,--1-  .      ^L^  ^_„  _•     .    ..  ,.      ^;.i     „^^^4. 


tillerv.     I   overheard   a  debate   between  k^i?,  •        _  ^._     %.-'    i    *i.°       •  •* 

\      -^        .,  ..  '4.      £>  V  body  IS  sometimes  tired,  the  spirits  are 

them  on  the  comparative  merits  of  Lu-        ^     exhausted      He  is.  however    not 

gene  and  Marlborough  as  generals.    The  ^^l^ ,T^iTll.\Jx^ a^  no\^ ever,  not 

^       *•*      c       A'      .1    *  rp^,.,  i.««  ^^.,«^^  sorry  to  be  sent  to  bed  soon  after  nine: 

quantity  of  readme^  that  Tom  has  poured  „„j„«ij^^  „♦„„„  ^^  ' 

.*  /  ^,  S..       i«  ^  •*•        t     u^  aiid  seldom  stays  to  our  supper, 

m,  and  the  quantity  of  writing   he  has        „  *  ««..,  .v^™  :  ;i     ^a   i        •       - 

'       ,      ..  •        *     •  I  •  T4.  ^,  !      «•  "A  new  poem  is  produced  less  mcor- 

poured  out,  is  astonishing.     It  is  m  vam  ,        itVDredecessors— it  is  an  excel- 

I  have  tried  to  make  h  m  subscribe  to  Sir  [    ,  ^^^V  J^^  preaecessors    it  is  an  excei- 

TT         c      I  ,        ♦•^^  ♦!.«♦  41,^  «^«*o  «..^  1®"^  satire  on  radical  reform,  under  the 

Harry  Savile  s  notion  that  the  poets  are  ^j^j^  ^^  ^^^  ^  ^^^  ^  ^^^  ^ 

the  best  writers  next  to  those  who  write  t.  .    ^^„ii„  „v,j      t  „^     .  "5  ♦^  o^«  ♦!,«♦ 

prose.      We  have  poetry  for  breakfast,  }^  ^  really  good.     I  am  glad  to  see  that 

dinner,  and  supper.  ^  He  recited  aU  Pl  £^0!!  r3    J^H   ^rth.^  njini! 

!.•     *      i_'i  v    ^i/'aj    *  been  once  read,  ana  ne  thinks  no  more 

lest  me.*  while   we    breakfasted,   to    our  ^/.  .1 rr    ul    -,  •  1 

pious  :f.ienc,  Mr.  maUey,  at  ^y  desire  «{  lTea„uLfrdT^d"^t^vTKor 
..d  .hd  ,t  incomparably.     I  was  pleased         .^j^^^    j  ,.^^^5^^^  ^^^^  ,^^    .^ 


'.u   I-     1    •  •      •'■    ^.7"°*"-";="    position.    I  received  yournote  ast night, 

with   his   dehcaey   in  one  thing.       You   L^  Tnm  1.Uh,.n,hlin„nn»*   T«oiil.:m>.„ 
know  the  Italian  poets,  hke  th 
too  much  indulge  in  the  profant 


«c.  .a^;,    ui  «..«   •^""■s-       ^ ""   and  Tom  his  humbUng  one.*  I  teU  him  he 
'"^"^  ^"^  iS"  .We  'il^  ifalTof    i«  incoi-rigible  in  the  |ay  of  tidiness.   The 


wvci.      X   Dvriuciiii.^a          y  *  >'t''^''''  "  were  neatness,  love  of  cleanliness,   and 

daily  progress  m  the  growth  of  his  mental  ^«,:^^,„  j^  ujg '     „g^n      t  j^^^  not  when 

powers.     His   fine   promise  of  mind  ex-  jeiicacy  in  nis  person,     l  know  not  wnen 

'      1               r.  A  .J^^r.   «*,.!   ,«!,«♦  :-  «  I  wave  wntten  so  long  a  scrawl,  but  I 

pands  more  and  more,  and   what  is  ex-  ^^^              ^  h\B  gtodi  mother  would 

traordmary,  he  has  as  much  accuracy  m  °      ^ ^ 

hi:^  expression  as  spirit  and  vivacity  in  his  «  ^r.  Roberts  informs  us  thtt  in  18U  Zachary 

imagination.     I  like  too  that  he  takes  a  Macsmlay  set  bis  son  to  make  the  lodex  to  toL  riii 

lively  interest  in  all  passing  events,  and  of  the  CkriaUan  Observer;  and  the  *' bumbling^ 

note  redved  by  Tom  at  Hariej  Wood,  may  have 

been  the  order   for  this  task,  accompanied  bj  a 

*  Hober^s  poem  of  that  name.  paternal  Icctore  on  tidiness  and  ezaotitoda 
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foel  an  interest  [n  any  trifles  which  related 
to  him.  I  hope  it  will  please  God  to 
prosper  his  journey,  and  restore  him  in 
safety  to  yon.  Let  us  hear  of  his  arrival. 
"  Yours,  my  dear  Sir, 
"Very  sincerely, 

"  U.  MOBB. 

"BABMrTVooB,  tut  July. 

"P.  S. — ^To-morrow  wo  go  to  Bristol." 

In  1614,  Mr.  Preston  removed  from 
Shclford  to  Aopcden,  ncni-  Herts,  taking 
Yoiing  Macanlay  and  his  other  pupils  with 
him.  A  fellow-pupil  of  Lord  Macaulay's 
at  Aspcden,  from  1815  onwards,  informs 
U3  that  here  he  was  the  s.ime  studious, 
extraordinary  boy,  that  Hannah  More  had 
found  him  —  rather  largely  -  built  than 
otherwise,  bnt  not  fond  of  any  of  the 
ordinary  physical  sports  of  boys ;  with  a 
disproportionately  large  headf  slouching 
or  stopping  shoulders,  and  .■>  whitish  or 
pallid  complexion ;  incessantly  reading  or 
writing,  and  often  reading  or  repeating 
poetry  in  his  walks  with  companions. 
The  same  fellow-pupil  has  favored  us  with 
the  following  verses,  carried  in  his  memory 


entertainment  of  the  school.  The  persons 
named  were  men  then  of  note  in  the  world 
of  public  gossij) — Marsh  being  the  bishop 
of  that  name  ;  Coatos  the  famous  Romeo 
Coates ;  Bennett  an  aristocratic  prison- 
reformer,  and  Lewis  Way  (we  suppose) 
some  advocate  of  Jewish  rights. 

"  E«ch,  SBjs  the  proverb,  has  bis  tasla    "Tis 

Uarsh  loTes  »  contTOversT  ;   Coates  a  pUy ; 

Bennett  a  felon ;  Lewis  Way  a  Jew  ; 

The  Jew  the  gilver  spoons  of  Lewis  Way ; 

The  Gipsy  Poetry,  lo  own  the  truth, 

Has  been  my  love  through  chUdhooa,  and  in 

From  Mr.  Preston's  academy,  Macaulay 
proceeded  lo  Trinity  College,  Cambridge, 
in  October,  1818,  from  whroh  date  the 
steps  of  hia  career  are  well  known.  His 
father  died  M.iy  thirteen  1838,  having 
lived  to  see  his  son  a  public,man.  Hanm£ 
More  had  departed  this  life  five  years 
before,  (1833,)  at  the  age  of  eighty-eight 
— having  seen  her  young  pjodigy  making 
her  predictions  good.  It  is  pleasant  to 
add  that  Lord  Macaulay  cnerislicd  a 
warm  recollection  of  Hannah  More,  and 
used  to  acknowledge  his  obligations  to 
Lor,  and  the  influence  she  had  had  in 
directing  hia  reading,    and  that  as  late 


as  1852,  when  himself  driving  ns  nn  in- 
valid past  the  house  near  Clifion  where 
she  had  spent  her  last  years  after  quitting 
Barley  Wood,  ho  pointed  out  the  house 
to  a  friend,  (our  informant,)  and  spoke  of 
her  with  affection.  One  ought  to  remem- 
ber also  that,  through  Hannah  More,  oa 
through  a  second  memory,  Macanlay  had 
a  more  vivid  tradition  of  the  English 
literary  society  of  the  eighteenth  century, 
and  of  the  personal  habits  of  Johnson 
and  his  cotemporaries,  than  might 
otherwise  have  been  possible,  and  that 
something  of  this  may  be  traced  in  his 
works. 

Aa  we  revert  to  the  two  letters,  there 
is  something  very  touching  just  now  in 
the  light  which  they  throw  on  the  dawn 
of  the  remarkable  career  which  has  just 
cloned.  Westminster  Abbey,  and  the 
public  funeral :  here  is  the  fitting  end. 
We  turn  from  it ;  and  the  quiet  country 
home  at  Barley  Wood,  with  the  bright 
boy  reciting  poems,  writing  fables,  and 
couverding  in  ballad  rhymes,  or  Johnson- 
ian sesquipedalians,  with  his  gentle,  piouflt 
clear -sighted  hostess,  is  a  sight  whioh 
should  do  us  good.  Here  was  the  begin- 
ning. There  never  was  a  better  instanoe 
of  the  truth  that  the  child  is  father  to  the 
man  ;  the  special  charm,  however,  of  the 
letters  is,  tlint  while  giving  a  very  lively 
idea  of  his  great  gifts,  they  bring  out  bU 
the  lovable  side  of  the  boy's  character  ao 
freshly  and  clearly.  The  writer  exonaea 
herself  for  penning  such  long  sorawla  by 
the  thought  that  his  father  and  nwtber 
would  feel  an  interest  In  any  trifles  whioh 
related  to  him.  She  scaroely  thought 
how  wide  a  circle  would  one  day  be 
thankful  for  ber  trifles.  One  can  only 
heartily  ho|)e  that  all  future  Englishmen 
of  mark  may  &I1  under  equally  loving  and 
judicious  supervision.  One  can  not  help 
hoping  also  that  there  may  be  other 
equally  loving  and  graphic  sketches  of 
the  young  historian  scattei'ed  up  and 
down  the  country,  which  may  now  ooma 
to  Hght. 

It  is  most  curious  to  observe  hov  the 
mmd  of  the  little  Macaulay,  as  sees  in 
Hannah  More's  letters,  is  already  fall 
of  exactly  the  subjects  on  vbich  tbv 
vn  man  was  never  weary  of  labo^ 
and  on  whioh  his  fame  rests.  Ballad 
poetry,  biography,  liistory,  oratory,  aaA 
politics,  are  as  much  the  objects  of  hii 
devotion  at  thirteen  as  they  wen  aftofr 

ards. 
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It  has  long  been  a  subject  for  abstract 
discussion,  whether  the  riches  of  poetry 
be  not  exhausted  ;  whether  it  be  not  im- 
possible for  any  gifted  and  adventurous 
diver  to  plunge  under  the  sunlit  billows 
of  })oetic  conception,  and  add  a  fresh  pearl 
to  the  coronet  of  song.  Like  other  ab- 
stract questions,  solvitur  ambulando.  The 
year  1859  has  supplied  an  answer  in  Eng- 
land and  France.  In  England,  Tennyson 
has  given  us  the  IdyUs^  and  endowed  our 
poetic  treasures  with  a  work,  as  calm  and 
strong,  as  fresh  and  deep,  as  the  best  of 
our  Elizabethan  singers  could  have  pro- 
duced, with  the  richer  coloring  and  subtler 
analysis  which  belong  so  peculiarly  to 
modern  times.  In  France,  M.  Victor 
Hugo  has  published  the  first  installment 
of  a  gigantic  work,  which  the  most  com- 
petent critics  of  his  country  almost  unani- 
mously consider  to  stand  in  the  very  first 
ranks  of  its  poetical  annals.  Neither  of 
the  poets  is  young :  it  would  almost  seem 
from  their  cases,  and  that  of  Burke,  as  if 
the  imagination,  not  less  than  the  judg- 
ment, were  ripened  by  the  mellowing  in- 
fluence of  years ;  as  if  figures  and  images 
were  amassed  in  greater  profusion,  while 
the  associative  faculty  acquired  a  subtler 
and  more  delicate  tact  in  their  employ- 
ment. In  other  respects,  these  great 
writei*s  are  rather  to  be  contrasted  than 
compared,  in  these  latest  monuments  of 
their  genius.  Mr.  Tennyson  has  chosen 
for  the  form  of  his  IdyUa  one  of  the  oldest 
and  best  established  measures  of  English 
poetry ;  to  this  he  has  adhered  with  un- 
swerving resolution,  almost  appearing  to 
grudge  us  the  one  or  two  exceedingly 
short  rhymed  pieces,  which  are  the  golden 
flowers  upon  the  sternly  beautiful  granite 
of  his  work.  In  M.  Hugo's  Legende^ 
while  there  is  a  preponderance  of  the 
classical  French  Alexandrine,  there  is 
yet  an  intermixture  of  other  tones  and 
measures,  and  the  poems  vary  from  the 
bold  sweep  of  lyrical  elevation,  to  the 
majestic  but  somewhat  monotonous  ca- 
dence of  epic  poetry.  He  has  opened  out 
a  new  vein.    The  world  knew  before  his 


rich  and  colored  lyric  strains;  it  knew 
also  his  eloquent  and  passionate  dramatic 
style  —  full  of  sobs  and  broken  interjec- 
tions as  a  Greek  tragedy  ;  but  this  mix- 
ture of  the  lyrical  and  dramatic  is  peculiat 
to  the  present  production.  Mr.  Tenny- 
son's work  is  narrower  in  its  range,  less 
astonishing  in  varietv  of  knowledge,  less 
eloquent,  less  calculated  to  sweep  the 
whole  scale  of  passion,  rising  from  fierce 
hatred  and  withering  contempt  to  gentle 
pity  and  noble  love ;  but  then  it  is  more 
selt-contained,  much  less  disfigured  by 
eccentricities,  repetitions,  and  ugly  blem- 
ishes, infinitely  more  tender  and  noly,  and 
actuated  by  profounder  if  less  pretentiooB 
thought.  M.  Hugo  is  more  surprising ; 
Mr.  Tennyson  more  beautiful.  M.  Hugo 
is  the  more  brilliant  and  "interesting" 
writer;  Mr.  Tennyson  is  the  greater 
poet. 

It  is  our  puri)ose,  in  the  following  criti- 
cal sketch,  to  give  the  general  outline  of 
the  intention  of  the  Ligende  des  Siicles^ 
which  the  writer  himself  has  put  forward 
—  to  bestow  a  rapid  survey  upon  the 
poems  in  the  first  volumes,  reserving  the 
second  for  subsequent  notice — and  to 
conclude  with  an  attempt  to  appreciate 
the  author's  characteristic  excellencicri 
and  defects. 

I.  Of  this  work,  its  author  tells  us,  that 
it  is  not  so  much  a  fragment  as  a  leaf.  It 
is  to  his  entire  conception,  to  the  purpose 
which  looms  dimly  in  the  sunny  mist  of 
his  imagination,  and  is  only  beginning  to 
shape  itself  in  the  severer  light  of  his 
Judgment,  what  the  first  page  is  to  the 
\>ook,  the  peristyle  to  the  edifice,  the  tree 
to  the  forest,  the  overture  to  the  sym- 
phony. 

His  object  then,  he  announces  is  to  re- 
present Humanity  as  one  moral  being, 
Progress  being  the  real  though  sometimes 
almost  impalpable  link. 

Humanity  has  two  aspects,  the  histori- 
cal and  the  legendary,  of  which  the  last  is 
philosophically,  ideally,  if  not  factually,  as 
true  as  the  former.  Homer  may  be  taken 
as  the  representative  of  the  one,  Herodo- 
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tus  of  the  other.  It  is  the  legendary  side 
of  the  profile  which  is  to  be  exhibited  in 
the  Legend  of  the  Ages,  Yet  the  histori- 
cal coloring  is  careftilly  presei-ved,  as  the 
author  intimates  with  a  just  and  pardona- 
ble pride.  Certain  apparent  dispropor- 
tions of  perspective  will,  he  maintains,  be 
adjusted  when  the  work  can  be  regarded 
as  a  whole.  Riant  pictures  are  rare  in  the 
poem,  because,  as  the  illustrious  exile  sadly 
and  pointedly  remarks,  they  are  exceed- 
ingly infrequent  in  history. 

liis  project  then,  in  its  "totality," 
would  appear  to  be  a  great  Hegelian 
poem,  "envisaging"  Existence  under  its 
great  triple  category.  Humanity  or  Pro- 
gress, the  Relative  or  Evil,  the  Absolute 
or  God.  Each  is  to  have  its  giant  epopee. 
La  Legende  des  Siecles  represents  the 
first ;  the  "  End  of  Satan"  will  adumbrate 
the  second  ;  and  "  God"  will  bo  the  title 
of  the  third.  It  is  significant  to  remark 
that  this  programme  indicates  that  the 
poet  belongs  to  the  philosophical  creed 
which  would  consider  evil  as  only  partial 
and  relative  good. 

Tested  by  its  vast  and  extraordinary 
aims,  this  great  poem  must  be  confessed 
to  fail.  But  we  have  not  the  slightest 
doubt  that  this  piece  of  magnificent  ambi- 
tion is  an  afler-thought.  The  poet  is  a 
great  historical  student.  We  have  here  a 
long  gallery,  not  only  hung  with  portraits, 
but  tapestried  round  with  scenes,  exquisite 
in  coloring  and  perfect  in  finish.  But  the 
generalizing  tendency  of  a  Frenchman  will 
not  allow  Victor  Hugo  to  have  it  supposed 
that  he  is  only  turning  out  a  vast  series  of 
historical  etudes. 

II.  We  pass  on  to  review  the  work  in 
detail. 

The  first  set  of  poems  are  grouped 
together  as  "  D'Eve  a  Jesus,"  and,  with 
two  exceptions,  are  upon  Scriptural 
themes. 

The  "  Consecration  of  Woman,"  whose 
heroine  is  Eve,  is  one  of  those  "  few  riant 
pictures"  of  which  the  poet  has  spoken  in 
his  preface.  To  us  it  seems  one  of  the 
poorest  in  the  volume.  The  beauty  is 
natural  and  physical  rather  than  spiritiul. 
One's  head  aches  and  one's  eyes  are  heavy 
afler  studying  it.  It  is  like  coming  out 
of  a  banquet-room  hung  with  glaring 
calico  and  radiant  tinsel,  or  from  a  theater 
with  its  gilded  columns  and  glass  chande- 
liers. The  very  fogs  and  shadows  are 
illuminated.  Avalanches  of  gold  melt 
nto  the  blue  of  heaven.    The  flowers  can 


not  nestle  among  their  green  leaves  in 
unobtrusive  lovenness :  they  are  isolated, 
and  stand  out  from  the  landscn]ic  like 
blotches  of  light — 

"  The  young  world  knew  no  wrinkle  in  that  hoar. 
Call  not  the  lily  pale — 'twas  light  in  flower." 

The  figure  of  the  mother  of  all  living  is 
unworthy  of  this  great  genius.  Eve  is 
simply  a  voluptuous  blonde,  a  primitive 
Duchess  of  Fitzfulke,  "presenting  her 
holy  nakedness  to  the  blue  sky."  The 
angels  who  float  around  her  arc  not  the 
spiritual  creatures  who  float  in  the  magni- 
ficence of  shadow  round  the  protoplast  in 
Milton's  Paradise  Lost.  They  are  larger 
editions  of  the  gnomes  who  haunt  Bclinda^B 
toilette-table.  They  are  copied  from  the 
saloon  of  a  steamer,  or  of  a  restaurant, 
rather  than  from  the  Old  and  Kow  Testa* 
meut,  or  from  the  frescoes  of  Micbaol 
Angelo.  The  tall,  green  palms  ovei^ 
shadow  Eve  herself.  She  is  smothered  in 
pinks,  in  bine  lotuses,  in  myosotis,  in  roses 
with  half-closed  lips.  She  is  rather  a 
flower  in  flesh  and  blood  than  any  thing 
else — 

**  As  if,  of  all  those  soul-like  blossoms  grand, 
The  fairest  into  woman  might  expand." 

Indeed  the  adoration  of  woman  in  Hngo 
is  rather  of  her  physical  than  of  her  moral 
nature,  he  apostrophizes  "  the  flesh  of 
woman,  ideal  potter's  clay — sublime  inter- 
penetration  of  spirit  with  the  earth  which 
the  Ineflable  kneaded — matter  where  sonl 
glimmers  athwart  its  shroud — mire  where 
one  sees  the  fingers  of  the  Divine  statu- 
ary." In  his  first  volume  he  has  produced 
no  figure  of  woman  worth  looking  at. 
She  helps  to  fill  up  a  comer  in  "  Eve"  and 
in  "Booz  Endormi."  In  "Eviradnus" 
Mahaud  is  a  mere  rash  and  good-natnred 
coouette,  a  foil  to  the  hornd  forms  of  Joss 
and  Zeno,  and  to  the  majestic  sovereigntj 
of  the  white-bearded  Knight.  In  the 
"Marriage  of  Roland"  the  fiiir  Aube, 
with  white  arms,  is  but  the  toy  which 
stops  the  fight.  Those  who  recollect 
Esmeralda  in  tho  Hunchback  and  her 
passionate  devotion  to  tho  stupid  but 
beautiful  Captnin,  may  snspect  that  M. 
Hugo's  delineation  of  Eve  is  the  deliberate 
expression  of  liis  convictions  in  reference 
to  the  feminine  nature. 

Cain,  or  "  Conscience,"  has  a  dark  mag^ 
nificence  and  shadowy  horror.  It  ia  tho 
same  sort  of  conception  which  bannti  tbs 
poet  in  the  "  Parricide."    A  bla^  ines> 
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piable  guilt  hangs  over  the  soul  of  ihe 
transgressor.  The  chamber  of  his  memo- 
ry is  haunted  with  everlasting  echoes. 
Evermore,  through  all  eternity,  the  eye 
of  an  angry  God  glares  into  the  recesses 
of  his  being.  We  venture  to  attempt  the 
piece  in  verse : 

**  When,  with  his  children,  clothed  in  skins  of 

beasts. 
Disheveled,  livid,  rushing  through  the  storm, 
Cain  fled  before  Jehovah     As  night  fell 
The  dark  man  reached  a  mount  in  a  great 

plain, 
And  his  tired  wife  and  his  sons,  out  of  breath, 
Said :    '  Let  us  lie  down  on  the  earth  and 

sleep.* 
Cain,  sleeping  not,  dreamed  at  the  mountain's 

foot 
Raising  his  head,  in  that  fimereal  heaven 
He  saw  an  eye,  a  great  eye,  in  the  night, 
Open,  and  staring  at  him  through  the  gloom. 

*  I  am  too  near,*  he  said,  and  trembled,  then 

woke  up 
His  sleeping  sons  again,  and  his  tired  wife, 
And  fled  through  space  and  darkness.   Thirty 

days 
He  went,  and  thirty  nights,  nor  looked  be- 
hind; 
Pale,  silent,  watchful,  shaking  at  each  sound ; 
No  rest,  no  sleep,  till  he  arrived  the  strand 
Where  the  sea  washes  that  which  since  was 
Asshur. 

*  Here  pause,*  he  said,  *  for  this  place  is  secure ; 
Here  may  we  rest,  for  tliis  is  the  world's  end.* 
And  he  sat  down  ;  when,  lo !   in  the  sad  sky, 
The  self-same  eye  on  the  horizon's  verge. 
And  the  wretch  shook  as  in  an  ague  fit 

*  Hide  me,'   he  cried ;  and  all   his  watchful 

sons, 
Their  finger  on  their  lip,  looked  at  their  sire. 
Cain  said  to  Jabal,  father  of  them  that  dwell 
In  tents :  *  Spread  here  the  curtain  of  thy  tent* 
And  they  spread  wide  the  floating  canvas  roof^ 
And  made  it  fast,  and  fixed  it  down  with  lead. 

*  You  see  naught  now,'  said  Zillah  then,  fair 

child, 
The  daughter  of  his  sons,  and  sweet  as  day. 
l^ut  Cjiin  replied:   *  That  eye  ;  I  see  it  stilL* 
And  Jubal  cried,  the  father  of  all  those 
That  handle  harp  and  organ,  *  I  will  build 
A  sanctuary  ;*  and  he  made  a  wall  of  bronze, 
And  set  his  sire  behind  it     But  Cain  said : 
*That  eye  is  looking  at  me  ever.'     Henoch 

cried : 

*  Then  must  we  make  a  circle  vast  of  towers. 
So  terrible  that  nothing  dare  draw  near ; 
Build  we  a  city  with  a  citadel ; 

Build  we  a  city  high,  and  close  it  fast* 
Then  Tubal  Cain,  instructor  of  all  them 
That  work  in  brass  and  iron,  built  a  tower — 
Enormous,  superhuman.     While  he  wrought. 
His  fiery  brothers  from  the  plains  around 
Hunted  the  sons  of  Enoch  and  of  Seth. 
They  plucked  the  eyes  out  of  whoever  passed, 
And  hurled  at  even  arrows  to  the  stars. 


They  set  strong  granite  for  the  canvas  wall, 
And  every  block  was  cramped  with    iron 

chains. 
It  seemed  a  city  made  for  hell.     Its  towers, 
With  their  huge  shadows,  made  night  in  the 

land. 
The  walls  were  thick  as  mountains.     On  the 

door 
They  wrote :  *  Let  not  God  enter  here.*    This 

done. 
And  having  finished  to  cement  and  build 
In  a  stone  tower,  they  set  him  in  the  midst 
To  him,  still  dark  and  haggard,    '  O  my  sire  I 
Is  the  eye  gone  T  said  Zillah,  tremblingly. 
And  Cain  replied  :  *.No,  it  is  even  there.' 
Then  said  he  :  *  I  will  live  beneath  the  earth, 
As  a  lone  man  without  his  sepulcher. 
I  will  See  nothing ;  will  be  seen  of  none.* 
They  digged  a  trench,  and  Cain  said :  *  It  is 

well* 
Then  he  went  down  alone  into  the  vault 
But  when  he  sat  down,  ghost-like,  in  his  chair. 
And  they  had  closed  the  dungeon  o'er  his 

head, 
The  eye  was  in  the  tomb,  and  looked  at  Cain." 

"  Christ  at  the  Tomb"  is  most  disap- 
pointing. Hugo,  indeed,  seems  to  have 
felt,  with  a  pout's  tact  at  least,  if  not  with 
a  Christian's  reverence,  the  propriety  of 
giving  the  words  of  "  Him  who  spake  as 
never  man  spake'*  precisely  in  the  form 
which  they  bear  in  the  sacred  page.  It 
is  not  merely  that  they  are  each  hung 
round  with  beautiful  dew-drops  and  scents 
of  association,  which  handling,  even  when 
it  is  ostensibly  for  the  purpose  of  setting 
them  better,  shakes  oflT  and  brushes  away  ; 
it  is  that  eternal  wisdom  inclosed  its  gifts 
in  a  casket  of  speech  so  adapted  to  its 
contents  that  they  can  not  be  transferred 
to  any  other,  however  rare  or  gorgeous, 
w^ithout  losing  some  nameless  grace,  some 
magic  and  indescribable  eflTect,  without 
being  torn  or  ruflied.  But  the  machinery 
of  this  poem  forces  Victor  Hugo,  upon 
one  or  two  occasions,  to  place  words  iu 
the  Saviour's  mouth.    For  instance : 

"  Who  followeth  me  is  equal  to  the  angels. 
When  one  hath  walked  in  sunshine  all  the 

day, 
By  roads  that  have  no  well,  no  sheltering  roof^ 
If  he  believcth  not,  when  evening  comes 
He  weeps,  he  cries,  he  falleth  down  and  pants. 
If  he  believe  in  me,  an  he  but  pray, 
With  triple  force  he  may  fare  forth  again.'* 

Some  instructive  thoughts  are  suggested 
by  a  passage  so  little  remarkable  in  itself. 
The  words  of  our  Saviour  have  not  been 
intrusted  to  oral  tradition.  Outside  the 
four  Gospels,  but  one  of  the  sayings  of 
hb  ministry  upon  eailh  has  been  recorded- 
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Outside  the  volume  of  the  New  Testament 
but  two,  we  believe,  have,  with  any  thing 
which  aj>proaches  in  the  faintest  degree 
to  respectable  authority,  been  assigned  to 
that  august  source :    "  Be  ye  approved 
money-lenders,"  and  the  words  supposed 
to  be  addressed  to  a  man  working  on  the 
Sabbath  :  "  O  man  !  if  thou  knowest  what 
thou  docst,  happy  art  thou ;  but  if  not, 
thou  art  a  transgressor  of  the  law,  and 
accursed."     It  would  seem  as  if  rude  tra- 
dition had  paused  awe-struck  before  the 
impiety   of   assigning  language   to    that 
Divine  mouth,  wiiile  the  hardier  spirit  of 
deliberately  concocted  legend  shrunk  from 
the  felt  impossibility  of  coping  with  such 
a  task.    Into  the  clear  depths  of  these 
words     eighteen    centunes    have    gazed 
down,  and  never  yet  seen  the  bottom. 
Those    diamond    expressions    have    new 
lights  to  throw  off  to  every  eye  and  in 
every  age.     It  is  no  exaggeration  to  find 
"Le    Christ    et   la   Tombeau"    another 
proof  of  the  authenticity  of  the  Gospels 
and  of  the  character  of  Christ.    A  man 
of  superior  genius  essays  to  put  a  few 
words  into  our  Redeemer's  lips :  who  does 
not  feel  that  he  utterly  fails  ?     Will  these 
words,   could   they,   under  any  circum- 
stances, have  taken  possession  of  the  heart 
of  Christendom  ?   Who  docs  not  feel  that 
they  are  unworthy  of  the  speaker ;  hollow, 
unreal,  exagcgerated,  unsuited  to  that  quiet 
truth  and  divinely  human  simplicity  ?     A 
poet  of  the  highest  order,  celebrated  for 
his  dramatic  faculty,  has  a  subject  of  the 
highest  kind  given  and  made  to  his  hand. 
In  the  case  of  one  character,  very  many 
of  whose  words  have  been  recorded,  he 
tries  a  few  sentences,  and  fails  not  less 
signally  than  when   he   represents  Allah 
himself  as  the  interlocutor.     But  was  John 
the  Evangelist  such  a  master  of  dramatic 
discrimination  as  Victor  Hugo  ?    Yet  we 
are  expected  to  believe  that  he,  or  such 
as  he,  invented,  not  one  or  two  sentences, 
but  a  whole  chain  of  dialogues,  conversa- 
tions, soliloquies,  and  prayers  which  have 
been  inspected  under  the  telescope  of 
history  and  the  microscope  of  criticism  for 
eighteen  hundred  years,  and  have  never 
been  proved  to  possess  one  flaw  or  one 
speck,   one   inconsistency  with  physical, 
moral,  or  historical  truth.     We  willingly 
leave  this  section  of  the  Legende.    The 
author  is  plainly  not  at  home  upon  sacred 
ground.     The  "  heavenly  muse" — we  will 
not  say  of  David  and  Isaiah  —  but  of 
Dante,  Caldoron,  Klopstock,  Racine,  Mil. 


ton,  Heber,  and  Keble,  has  never  visitod 
him.  If  he  knows  the  Bible,  it  is  but  aa 
he  knows  Herodotus  or  Ossian,  Sismondi 
or  Cantemir.  The  section  entitled  DecaA^ 
ence  de  Rome  contains  the  noble  poem  of 
"Androcles  and  the  Lion."  Its  position 
in  the  volume  is,  in  itself  a  stroke  of  art. 
The  corruption  of  Rome  stands  out  in 
contrast  with  the  grand  and  holy  shapes 
of  the  first  era.  This  piece  alone  Ls  quite 
sufficient  to  stamp  its  author  as  a  master. 
Thus  might  Tacitus  have  written  had 
Tacitus  been  a  poet.  The  whole  essence  of 
Roman  history  is  here  distilled  into  a  vial, 
not  of  fragrance,  but  such  as  one  might 
conceive  to  have  been  held  by  one  of  the 
Apocalyptic  angels  who  poured  the  wrath 
upon  the  guilty  city.  Lesbia,  with  the 
elegant  Catullus  at  her  feet,  pricking  ^ith 
her  sharp  golden  pin  the  breast  of  the 
Persian  slave  who  was  arranging  her 
tresses ;  Delia  walking  forth  with  Tibullas, 
six  thousand  gory  shapes  on  either  side 
of  the  road  ;  the  infamies  of  the  Imperial 
harlot,  Messalina — these  are  the  bloodj 
and  lustful  figures  that  lower  out  porten- 
tously, carved,  as  it  were,  into  the  dark 
sunset  sky  of  Rome's  decline,  by  the  fiery 
glare  of  coming  judgment^  and  whieh  oc- 
cupy the  places  from  which  Eve  and  Ruth 
have  glided  away  into  the  golden  summer 
of  the  holy  past.  But  if  Mrs.  Poggson,  in 
Adam  Bede^  considers  that  "  women  were 
made  to  match  the  men,''  we  have  here, 
invei-sely,  tl\o  men  to  match  the  women-^ 
Epaphroditus  breaking  the  limbs  of  Epio- 
tetus  for  a  jest,  and  the  ruffian-cry  of 
^'  Christianos  ad  Iconcs."  What  a  pie- 
ture  this ! 

'*  Whilst  the  bear  growled,  and  whilst  the  sle- 
phant 
Fearfully  trod  on  children,  small  and  fiiir, 
The  testal  dreaming  in  her  marble  dknr,^ 

Passing  over  the  third  section — ^**  Islam** 
— with  its  wild  tales,  we  come  to  the 
fourth,  the  "Heroic  Christian  Cycle." 
The  "  Parricide"  opens  the  series.  It  is 
a  composition  of  high  and  terrible  power. 
Canute,  in  order  to  obtain  the  kingdom, 
has  murdered  his  father,  an  old  man,  ripe 
for  the  harvest  of  death,  inviting  the  blow, 
and  hardly  conscious  of  it.  This  nsurp- 
er,  like  others,  adorns  the  crown  whidi 
he  has  won  by  a  crime  of  such  enormous 
dimensions.  He  exhibits  himself  aa  a 
noble  and  generous  prince,  a  hero  who 
sweeps  the  sea  with  nis  fleets,  a  man  of 
genius  in  the  arts  of  peace,  an 
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and  sincere  Christian.  But  death  at  last 
overtakes  the  gentle  tyrant.  The  Bishop 
of  Aarhus  chanted  his  solemn  obsequies. 
The  priests  professed  that  they  had  seen 
his  beatified  spirit  at  God's  right  hand. 
But  when  the  tapers  were  extinguished 
and  the  cathedral  wrapped  in  gloom,  a 
naked,  guilty,  shivering  spirit,  spotted 
with  blood,  walks  forth  to  seek  the  expi- 
ation which  it  needs.  We  venture  to  at- 
tempt a  translation  of  the  greater  portion 
of  this  magnificent  poem,  with  a  painful 
feeling  of  inadequacy  : 

"  He  died ;  in  a  stone  coffin  was  he  laid. 
The  Bishop  Aarhus  came  to  say  the  prayers, 
And  sang  a  hymn  upon  bis  tomb,  and  said 
That  Canute  was  a  saint     Canute  the  Great, 
That  from  his  memory  breathed  celestial  per- 
fume; 
And  that  they  saw  him,  they  the  priests,  in 

glory, 
Seated  at  God's  right  hand,  a  prophet  crowned. 

'*  Night  came.     The  organ  that  had  mourned 
the  dead 
Was  silent  in  the  holy  place ;  the  priests. 
Leaving  the  high  cathedral,  left  the  king 
Dead  in  sepulchral  peace.     Then  he  got  up. 
Opened  his  eyes,  girt  on  his  sword,  and  left 
The  tomb,  for  doors  and  walls  are  mist  to  phan- 
toms. 
He  passed  across  the  sea,  the  sea  that  shows 
The  domes  of  Altona  and  Elsinore, 
And  Aarhus  on  its  face,  with  all  their  towns. 
Night  listened  for  the  steps  of  the  stern  king ; 
But  he  walked  silent,  being  himself  a  dream. 
Straight  to  Mount  Savo  went  he  whom  time 

gnaws. 
And  Canute  greeted  his  strange  ancestor, 
And  said :  *  Let  me,  0  Mountain  Savo  I  by  the 

storm 
Ever  tormented,  for  a  winding-sheet. 
Cut  me  a  morsel  of  thy  cloak  of  snow.' 
And  the  hill  knew  him,  and  dared  not  refuse, 
And  Canute  took  his  sword  that  never  failed. 
And  from  the  mount  that  shook  before  the  war- 
rior 
He  cut  some  snow,  and  made  himself  a  shroud. 
Then  he  cried:  *  Old  Mountain,  death  tells  little. 
Where  shall  I  go  to  look  for  God  ?'    The  moun- 
tain, 
With  all  its  yawning  chasms,  and  its  sides 
Difformed  and  black,  hid  in  a  flight  of  clouds, ' 
Answered :  *  I  know  not,  specter.    I  lie  here' 
He  left  the  icy  mountain,  and  alone, 
Brow  raised,  and  white  in  his  snow  winding- 
sheet. 
Beyond  the  isles,  and  the  Norwegian  sea, 
Passed  into  the  grand  silence  of  the  night 
Behind  him  the  dim  world  went  slowly  out. 
He  found  himself  a  ghost,  a  soul,  a  kmg 
Without  a  kingdom,  naked,  face  to  fkco 
With  an  impalpable  immensity. 
He  saw  the  Lrnnite,  that  porch  horrible 


Receding,  where  light  dies  if  it  should  enter. 
Dies  sad  and  slow,  and  darkness,  that  strange 

hydra 
Whose  Yertebras  are  nights,  appears  to  move 
Formless  amid  the  blackness  of  the  clouds. 
There  nor  a  star,  and  yet  there  fell  a  gleam 
Across  that  motionless  and  haggard  chaos, 
And  not  a  sound  but  the  lugubrious  chime 
Of  the  deaf  waters  of  obscurity. 

**  He  passed  on,  saying :  ^  'Tis  the  tomb :  be- 
yond 
Is  God.*     When  he  had  made  three  steps,  he 

called. 
But  night  is  silent  as  the  sepulcher. 
And  nothing  answered    Under  his  white  shroud 
Went  on  Canute.     The  whiteness  of  the  sheet 
Gave  hope  to  the  sepulchral  journey er, 
And  he  went  on,  when  suddenly  he  saw 
Upon  that  strange  white  Tail,  like  a  black  star, 
A  point  that  grew,  and  grow  slowly.     Canute 
Felt  with  his  spectral  hand,  and  was  aware 
That  a  blood-drop  had  fallen  on  his  shroud. 
His  haughty  head,  that  fear  had  never  bent, 
He  raised,  and  terrible  looked  at  the  night. 
But  he  saw  nothing;   space  was  black  —  n^ 

sound. 
*  Forwar,*  said  Canute,  raising  his  proud  head. 
There  fell  a  second  stain  beside  the  first, 
Then  it  grew  larger,  and  the  Cuthbrian  chief 
Stared  at  the  thick  vague  darkness,  and  saw 

naught. 
Still  as  a  bloodhound  follows  on  his  track. 
Sad  he  went  on.     There 'fell  a  third  red  stain 
On  the  white  winding-sheet     He  had  never 

fled, 
Howbeit  Canute  forward  went  no  more. 
But  turned  on  that  side  where  the  sword-arm 

hangs. 
A  drop  of  blood,  as  if  athwart  a  dream, 
Fell  on   the  shroud,    and  reddened   his  right 

hand. 
Then,  as  in  reading  one  turns  back  a  page, 
A   second  time  he  changed  his  course,  and 

turned 
To  the  dim  left.    There  fell  a  drop  of  blood. 
Canute  drew  back,  trembling  to  be  alone. 
And  wished  he  had  not  left  his  burial  couch. 
But  when  a  blood-drop  fell  again,  he  stopped. 
Stooped  his  pale  head,  and  trited  to  make  n 

prayer. 
Then  fell  a  drop,  and  the  prayer  died  away 
In  savage  terror.    Darkly  he  moved  on, 
A  hideous  specter  hesitating,  white. 
And  ever  as  he  went,  a  drop  of  blood 
From  the  implacable  darkness  broke  away 
And  stained  that  fearful  whiteness.     He  be* 

held 
Shaking,  as  doth  a  poplar  in  the  wind. 
Those  stains  grew  darker  and  more  numerous : 
Another,  and  another,  and  another. 
They  seemed  to  light  up  that  funereal  gloom, 
And  mingling  in  the  folds  of  the  white  sheet^ 
Made  it  a  cloud  of  blood    He  went,  and  went| 
And  still  fh>m  that  un&thomable  vault 
The  red  blood  rained  upon  him  drop  by  drop. 
Always,  forever — without  noise— M  though 
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From  the  black  feet  of  some  night-gibbcted 

corpse. 
Alas  I  who  wept  those  formidable  tears? 
The  Infinite — toward  Heaven  of  the  good 
Attainable — through  the  wild  sea  of  night. 
That  hath  nor  ebb  nor  flow,  Canute  went  on, 
And  ever  walking  came  to  a  closed  door, 
That  from  beneath  showed  a  mysterious  light, 
Then  he  looked  down  upon  his  winding-sheet 
For  that  was  the  great  place,  the  sacred  place, 
That  was  a  portion  of  the  light  of  God, 
And  from  behind  that  door  Ilosannas  rang. 
The  winding-sheet  was  red,  and  Canute  stopped. 
This  is  why  Canute  from  the  light  of  day 
Draws  ever  back,  and  hath  not  dared  appear 
Before  the  Judge  whose  face  Ls  ns  the  sun. 
This  is  why  still  remaincth  the  dork  king 
Out  in  the  night,  and  never  being  able 
To  bring  his  robe  back  to  its  first  pure  state, 
Ihit  feeling  at  each  step  a  blood-drop  fall, 
Wanders  eternally  'neath  the  vast  black  hea- 

Ycn." 

The  three  or  four  following  poems  are 
in  a  lighter  strain.  Roland  and  Oliver 
fight  two  or  three  days.  It  is  a  perfect 
hurricane  of  single  combat.  At  last  Oli- 
ver, "the  dove-eyed  eagle,"  quietly  ex- 
claims: "Roland,  we  shall  never  end. 
Were  it  not  better  that  we  became  breth- 
ren? Hearken,  I  have  my  sister,  the 
beautiful  Aude,  witb  white  arms.  Es- 
pouse her." 

"  Pardieu  I  I  will  it  well,"  cried  Ro- 
land. "And  now  let  us  drink,  for  the 
afiair  was  hot." 

"And  thus  it  was  that  Roland  espoused  the 
lovely  Aude !" 

"  Aymerillot"  is  an  account  of  one  of 
those  strimcje  and  sudden  mutations  of 
fortune  Avhich,  in  rude  ages,  so  often  exalt 
the  adventurous  soldier  of  one  day  into 
the  peer  and  captain  of  the  next.  The 
good  Emperor  Charlemagne,  in  dolour 
fcir  Roncevaux,  and  the  fall  of  his  nephew 
Roland,  and  the  twelve  Peers,  wishes  to 
take  the  strong  fort  of  Narbonne,  to  wipe 
away  the  stain,  and  to  encourage  his 
army.  His  tried  captains  shrink  before 
the  danger  of  that  dreadful  attack.  Ay- 
merillot, "  le  petit .  compagnon,"  boasts 
that  he  can  take  it,  amidst  the  laughter 
of  the  soldiers.  It  reaches  the  King's 
ears.  lie  asks  his  name.  "  Aymery,  I 
am  as  poor  as  any  poor  monk.  I  am 
twenty  years  old  ;  1  have  neither  hay  nor 
straw;  I  can  read  Latin,  and  I  am  a 
bachelor.  That  is  all,  sire.  It  pleased 
fortune  to  forget  me  when  she  was  distri- 
buting hereditary  feofl^. 


"  Two  miles  would  cover  all  wherein  I  have  a 
part. 
But  all  the  great  blue  heaven  could  never  fill 
my  heart 

I  shall  enter  into  Norbonne  and  be  vic- 
torious. I  shall  afterwards  punish  those 
who  ridicule  me,  if  any  remain."  And 
Charles,  more  i-adinnt  than  one  of  the 
heavenly  host,  exclaimed :  "  For  this  high 

{)urpose  thou  shalt  be  Aymery  of  Nar- 
)onne,  and  Count  Palatine,  and  people 
shall  speak  of  thee  civilly.  Go  my  son  !" 
The  next  morning  Aymery  took  the  town. 
"  Bivar"  brings  out  at  once  the  uncon- 
querable pride,  the  filial  obedience,  and  the 
majestic  poverty  of  the  Cid.  But  **Le 
Jour  des  Rois,"  is  a  longer  and  more  cha- 
racteristic poem.  It  opens  with  one  of 
those  grotesque  pictures  which  the  crea- 
tor of  Quasimodo  delights  to  draw.  It 
is  a  beggar  on  a  Spanish  bridge  in  the 
year  360,  squatted  between  two  battle- 
ments, spectral,  shivering  in  the  horror  of 
his  monstrous  rag — so  abject  that  man 
and  woman,  sorrow  and  joy,  burials,  nup- 
tials, beasts,  sweep  by  him  without  toncn- 
ing  him.  Crested  soldier,  shaven  monk, 
love,  murder,  battle, 

"Know  not  this  cinder,  mock  then  at  this  straw.** 

Suddenly  fire  in  every  quarter  of  the  hor- 
izon I  On  a  given  day  the  kings  swoop 
down  from  the  mo un tarns,  wrap  the  coun- 
try in  flame,  and  water  it  with  blood. 
The  very  daughtera  of  the  Cross  are  not 
spared. 

"  0  fury  of  the  kings  I  not  even  at  Reus 
Spared  they  the  daughters  of  the  Holy  Crosa 
As  some  rude  hand  impatient  to  unfold 
A  rare  old  missal,  breaks  the  clasp  of  gold, 
The  drunken  soldiers  forced  the  convent-gate, 
Alas !  Christ  held  within  that  Jealous  grate 
Pure  virgin  hearts  souls  uncontaminate, 
Pages  Avhere  Mary*s  blessed  name  did  shine, 
With  Aves  written  over ;  words  divine, 
Claspen  with  gold,  and  bound  with  ivory, 
Of  maiden  vow,  and  virgin  purify. 
They  sweep  the  cloisters,  through  the  bunted 

gate. 
The  poor  nuns  trembling,  by  the  altar  wait 
In  vain  the  convent  shakes  her  somber  shroud, 
And  old  Rome  thunders  on  the  threshold  loud ; 
In  vain  the  Abbess  fair,  in  her  black  frobk, 
Stands,  cross  in  hand,  to  guard  her  frightened 

flock. 
Saints  are  but  women  to  the  vile  and  base. 
They  fling  defiance  in  God*s  very  fkca 
The  altar,  and  the  horror,  and  tne  bloody 
The  cloistcr^s  night,  the  Abbess  with  her  roQ^ 
AU  have  passed  by  in  one  ferocious  war ; 
And  this  was  done  by  Blaise  el  Matador.** 
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The  return  of  the  soldiers  with  their 
spoils  is  a  wonderful  picture.  One  sees 
them  winding  away  along  the  mountains, 
reddened  with  the  setting  sun — drunken, 
blooded,  bloated  hell-hounds  —  trailing 
their  spears,  and  the  west,  burning  like 
blood,  before  them.  But  how  does  the 
poem  close  ?  Not  with  the  deep  curses 
of  men  and  the  wailings  of  women,  but 
with  the  fierce  and  withering  contempt 
from  the  foul  and  hideous  beggar.  The 
bridge,  moistened  with  blood,  is  lonely 
and  deserted.  The  mendicant  shakes  his 
obscene  serge  towards  the  Pyrenees,  and 
cries  out  in  the  immensity  of  night : 

"  Confront  thyself,  and  own  fraternity. 


0  mountain  beautiful  I  0  rags !  0  iBlth  I  0  driven 

snow! 
Compare  beneath  the  winds  of  heaven,  which 

shake  them  as  they  blow, 
Thou  thy  black  clouds,  O  mountain  I  0  beggar  I 

thou  thy  rags ! 
Hide  thou  thy  lice  in  tatters,  and  thou   thy 

kings  in  crags." 

The  fifth  division  is  headed  "  Les  Chev- 
aliers Errants."  The  general  description 
of  chivalry  attains  the  point  where  the 
highest  philosophical  generalization  meets 
with  the  hitrhest  power  of  poetical 
expression.  M.  Hugo  brings  out  the 
salient  points  of  chivalry,  its  mysterious 
and  (so  to  speak)  exceptional  agency  in  a 
savaijfe  age.  It  is,  as  Bacon  says  of  re- 
venge, a  wild  kind  of  justice.  It  is,  as 
Victor  Hugo  calls  it,  with  inimitable  fine- 
ness, "  a  magistracy  of  the  sword,"  "  an 
arm  thrust  forth  out  of  the  darkness,  with 
this  ci y  to  the  evil-doer,  'Thou  shalt  per- 
ish.'" This  thought  at  once  poetically 
and  historically  true,  is  perfectly  carried 
out  in  Roland's  sudden  apparition  to  de- 
liver the  boy  king,  and  in  Eviradnus  over- 
hearini^  the  hideous  project  of  Sigismund 
and  Ladislas. 

"  Le  Petit  Roi  de  Galice"  opens  with  a 
descri[»tion  of  the  wild  and  savage  ra- 
vine of  E inula.  The  ten  princes  are 
there,  surrounded  by  troops  of  the  black- 
est wolves  and  scoundrels  in  Spain.  "  Mau- 
regat  has  no  bullies  more  savage,  the 
Corsair  Drcgat  no  worse  galley-slaves, 
and  Gaffier  has  not  in  the  troop  which  fol- 
lows him  any  thing  more  mfernal — 

'*  Of  steel  their  casques,  their  hearts  are  all  of 
bronze." 

Their  nephew,  the  young  king,  is  taken 
bv  those  monsters,  and  their  debate  is 
given :   one   recommending  the   cloister, 


one  the  well,  sealed  with  the  heavy  stone, 
as  the  safer  and  less  tell-tale  seclusion. 
The  murderous  uncles  think  themselves 
secure ;  but 

*^  Hist !    a  gallant  cavalier  there  passes  by  that 
way." 

The  Cavalier  in  Ingh  and  stately  fashion, 
intimates  that  there  is  a  sort  of  panther- 
odor  about  the  spot,  and  that  he  consid- 
ers the  place  and  the  company  any  thing 
but  respectable.  Who  is  the  boy,  and 
what  are  they  going  to  do  with  him? 
The  violent  Padecho  blurts  out  all. 

"The  horseman  raised  his  vizor  haughtily  - 
*  My  name  is  Roland,  peer  of  France,'" 

said  he.  Then  ensues  a  terrific  battle  and 
the  work  of  the  good  sword  Durandel. 
We  can  not  help  thinking  the  fight  rather 
a  failure.  It  is  overdone.  It  is  impossible 
to  take  more  interest  in  a  contest  so  ut- 
terly disproportioned,  than  in  the  battle- 
pieces  of  Milton,  where  rebel  angels  and 
archangels  fall  of  necessity  before  Al- 
mighty power.  Here,  upon  any  hypothe- 
sis of  human  prowess,  Roland  must  have 
fallen  in  a  few  minutes  before  the  ten 
princes,  and  their  bandit  swarms.  But 
one  feels  that  they  are  doomed  men,  and 
has  no  pleasant  anxiety  about  the  result. 
The  combatants  in  Mr.  Tennyson's  "Enid" 
are  infinitely  more  thrilling,  with  less 
blood  and  fury.  One  shudders'  for  that 
sweet  pale  lady  with  the  quiet  eyes,  and 
in  the  poor  garment.  But  even  in  the 
Idylls  tliere  is  nothing  superior  to  the 
boy-king's  flight.  Beautiful  is  the  prayer 
under  tiie  evening  sky,  where  the  white 
taper  burns  before  the  crucifix  ;  beautiful, 
too,  the  lesson  of  nobility,  justice,  and 
reverence  for  the  unhappy,  which  sinks 
into  his  soul : 

"While  far  away,  no  need  of  spur  or  rein, 
The  good  horse  flew  o'er  river  and  o'er  plain. 
The  child,  half-rapture,  half-solicitude, 
Looks  back  anon,  and  fears  to  be  pursued. 
Shakes  lest  some  raging  brother  of  his  sire 
Leap  from  those  rocks  that  o*er  the  path  aspire. 

On  the  rough  granite  bridge,  at  evening's  fall 
The  ivhite  steed  paused  by  Compostella's  wall, 
('Twas  good  St  James  that  reared  those  arches 

tail) 
Through  the  dim  mist  stood  out  each  belfry 

dome, 
And  the  boy  hailed  the  paradise  of  home. 

Close  by  the  bridge,  set  on   high  stage,  thej 

meet 
A  Christ  of  stone,  the  Virgin  at  his  feet 
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A  taper  lighted  that  dear  pardoning  face, 
More  tender  in  the  shade   that  wrapped  the 

place. 
And  the  child  staid  his  horse,  and  in  the  shine 
Of  the  wax-taper  knelt  down  at  the  shrine. 
*  0  my  good  God  1  0  Mother  Maiden  sweet,' 
lie  said,  *  I  was  the  worm  beneath  men^s  feet, 
My  fiither^s  brethren  held  me  in  their  thrall. 
But  thou  did'st  send  that  Paladin  of  Gaul. 

0  Lordl  and  show^dst  what   different  spirits 

move 
The  good  men  and  the  eyil :  those  who  love, 
And  those  who  love  not     I  had  been  as  they, 
But  thou,  0  God  1  hast  saved  both  life  and  soul 

to-day. 

1  saw  thee  in  that  noble  man,  I  saw 

Pure  li;;ht,  true  faith,  and  honoris  sacred  law, 
My  father  -  and  I  learned  that  monarchs  must 
Compassionate  the  weak,  and  unto  all  be  just 

0  Lady  Mother !  0  dear  Jesus !  thus 

Bowed  at  the  cross  where  thou  did^st  bleed  for 
us, 

1  swear  to  hold  the  truth  that  now  I  learn, 
Leal  to  the  loyal,  to  the  traitor  stem. 

And  ever  just,  and  nobly  mild  to  be 
Meet  scholar  of  that  Prince  of  Chivalry, 
And  here  thy  shrine  bear  witness,  Lord,  for  me.* 
The  horse  of  Roland,  hearing  the  boy  tell 
His  vow,  looked  up  and  said:  *0  king  I  'tis  well.* 
Then  on  the  palfry  mounted  the  child-king. 
And  rode  into  the  town  while  all  the  bells  did 
nng." 

"  Eviradnus,"  the  longest  composition 
in  the  volume,  begins  with  a  mysterious 
word  of  crime,  spoken  by  Siglsmund  to 
Ladislas  : 

"  Qu'est  cc  que  Sigismond  et  Ladislas  ont  dit?" 

hoarse  with  horror  ;  dark  with  mystery  ; 
black  with  the  shadow  of  death.  The 
description  of  Eviradnus,  the  aged  knight, 
is  admirable.  It  is  the  author^s  profuimd 
appreciation  of  the  knightly  mission  and 
ethical  tone,  painted  in  actual  flesh  and 
blood: 

"  Peoples  sore  pressed  by  kings  he  doth  redress 
With  a  superb,  intrepid  tenderness. 
Where  in  their  horrid  scale  the  princes  cast 
Treason,  and  violence,  and  fiery  blast, 
Initpn'ty  and  horror,  sin  and  blood. 
His  grand  sword  was  the  counterpoise  of  God. 
Woe  to  the  evil  action  that  shall  feel 
The  hand      him,  the  champion  clad  in  steel. 
And  death  .  Us  from  him  in  the  battle  stir, 
As  water  falleth  from  the  glacier." 

The  old  Donjon  of  Corbus  is  a  perfect 
castle-piece.  The  poet  seems  to  have  the 
architecture  by  heart,  and  to  have  watch- 
ed and  listened  in  such  places,  till  every 
grim  fiiifure  carven  in  stone,  every  cranny 
and  gargoyle,  and  every  clump  of  ivy  and 
lichen  on  the  walls,  like  rust  on  a  sword. 


has  told  them  its  story.  There  is  a 
strange  custom  of  Lusace,  that  the  inher- 
itor of  its  coronet  shall  sleep  a  night  in 
the  tower.  3Iahand,  the  present  Marquise, 
is  a  f:iir  young  girl : 

"  Without  the  gift  of  beauty  a  queen  is  not  a 
queen. 

What  boots  to  have  a  kingdom  if  roysltj  be 
not  seen  ? 

And,  as  'twixt  rain  and  darkness,  the  rain- 
bow laugheth  fair. 

And  as  the  young  doe  plays  between  the 
tiger  and  the  bear. 

So,  Hwixt  Allemagne's  dark  Emperor  and 
Poland*8  ruthless  Ring 

Is  she,  the  weak  and  beautiful,  the  pare  and 
stainless  thing  I^' 

And,  having  spoken  of  the  Emperor 
and  the  King,  be  it  known  that  two  mo- 
sicians — a  German  and  a  Pole,  Zeno  and 
Joss  —  have  lately  arrived,  and  made 
themselves  specially  agreeable  to  the 
Marquise ;  so  much  so,  indeed,  that  when 
the  time  comes  for  the  coronation,  and 
for  the  custom  of  Lusace,  the  minstrels 
accompany  her  to  the  donjon.  Thus  the 
story  proceeds,  with  a  wonderful  descrip- 
tion of  the  hall,  where  the  lonely  feast  is 
spread : 

"  But  that  which  makes  that  ancient  hall  mora 

ghost-like  and  more  drear, 
'Tis  not  the  torches,  or  the  dais,  or  the  tables 

set  with  cheer ; 
But  in  the  lines  of  arches  stretching  iar  be- 
yond the  lights. 
Those  two  long  rows  of  horses  with  tfidr 

two  long  rows  of  kntghta 
Each  leans  against  his  pillar,  and  holds  his 

lance  in  rest. 
The  right  arm  raised  in  silence,  they  sit  there, 

breast  to  breast, 
With  harness  laced,  and  visors  down,  and 

cuisses  barred  below, 
And  a  poniard  in  a  burnished  sheath  at  ererj 

saddle-bow ; 
The  gorgets  and  the  breastplates  are  bnckled 

on  with  steel ; 
Each    horse   stands    full    caparisoned,  with 

housings  to  the  heeL 
With  battle-axe  and  dagger,  and  broad-swwd 

at  each  side, 
With  foot  in  stirrup,  hand  on  rein,  booted 

and  spurred  they  ride; 
'Tis  terrible  to  see  them  all,  with  noddinf 

helm  and  plume. 
For  no  one  stirs  and  no  one  speaks  in  all  tiiat 

awful  room. 
Beneath  their  monstrous  housings  kxNB  iBbm 

horses,  huge  and  grim ; 
If  Satan  kept  black  cattte,  tms  wen  a  bsH 

for  him. 
Such  shapes  in  an  uneasy  droam  aeraii  Om 

brain  might  flit, 
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So  grave,  and  cold,  and  horrible  their  arm4d 
riders  sit 

If  hell  should  take  those  close-shut  hands 
and  ope  them  suddenly, 

Methinks  some  dreadful  missive  in  every  palm 
would  lie. 

All  down  the  misty  chamber  they  grow  larger 
in  the  shade ; 

The  very  pillars  are  a-cold,  the  darkness  looks 
afraid ; 

O  night !    what  are  those  livid  hosts  so  fear- 
fully arrayed  ? 

•  .  •  •  • 

**  Then  history  UHa  her  story  from  these  empty 

armors  ^d, 
Of  those  who  did  her  glorious  deeds  in  the 

great  days  of  old, 
Seems  a  vision  of  a  chieftain  in  all  those 

arched  nooks : 
There  sit  the  savage  marquises,  and  there  the 

bloody  dukes 
Who  bore  upon  their  pennons,  athwart  the 

battlers  din, 
The  good  saints  gilt  and  painted,  upon  a 

fish's  skin. 
There  Geth,  who  led  his  wild  Sclavonians  to 

the  field ; 
Mundiac,   Ottocar,   and   Guelph,   who    bore 

upon  his  shield 
*  No  fear  have  I ;'    and  Ladislas,  the  first  in 

every  list ; 
Great  Otho,  of  the  darkened  eyes ;    Zultan, 

and  Nazamyst 
From  Spignus  down  to  Spartibor,  they  pause 

in  long  array, 
As  if,  upon  the  verge  of  time,  some  voice  had 

bade  them  stay. 

'*  And  through  that  line  of  horsemen  runs  a 

pathway  dark  and  straight, 
To  the  dais,  where  stand  the  table  and  the 

lonely  chair  of  state ; 
The  marquises  are  left  hand,  the  dukes  are 

on  the  right, 
And  till  that  crumbling  roof  shall  fall,  they 

sit  there  day  and  night, 
AU  face  to  face,  and  side  to  side,  alike  in  all 

but  hight ; 
And  just  outside  the  double  row,  his  high 

head  backward  thrown, 
The  sculptors  of  the  olden  time  had  carved  a 

knight  of  stone. 
He  stands  before  that  funeral  host  to  lead 

them  like  a  king ; 
That  host  that  shall  not  waken  till  the  last 

trumpet  ring. 
'Tis  Charlemagne,  who  his  twelve  peers  so 

true  and  peerless  found. 
And  made,  of  all  the  earth,  for  them  one 

glorious  table  round." 

Meanwhile,  Eviradnus,  with  Gasclin, 
his  squire,  watches  by  the  old  castle. 
The  knight  bids  him  observe  those  three 
shapes  advancing  in  the  moonlight,  and 


thus  Mahand  and  the  two  minstrels  are 
most  picturesquely  described.  Eviradnus 
dismisses  his  squire  and  watches  undaunt- 
edly alone.  He  goes  into  the  hall  where 
the  feast  is  ready,  takes  down  a  suit  of 
armor,  seats  himself  on  a  saddle,  and  re- 
mains there  like  a  statue.  The  voice  of 
one  of  the  minstrels  sounds  a  wild  song 
of  love  in  the  moonlight.  He  is  hand- 
some, but  in  that  beauty, 

"  A  devil  there  grimaces  evermore. 
Such  flowers  hath  April  that  the  slug  crawls 
o'er  I" 

So  Joss  and  Zeno  and  Mahand  sup  in 
that  chamber.  The  Marquise,  after  some 
raillery  at  Zeno's  littleness,  sinks  to  sleep, 
having  had  a  medicated  potion  given  to 
her  by  the  priest,  according  to  the  custom 
of  those  who  slept  in  that  sepulchral  place. 
Then  the  cloven  foot  comes  out.  They 
dice.  Joss  wins  the  kingdom,  Zeno  the 
girl.  He  resolves  to  murder  her,  in  re- 
venge for  her  raillery.  Then  Eviradnus 
comes  down  from  his  saddle.  At  first  he 
acts  the  part  of  a  specter.  Afterwards 
he  knightly  tells  the  Emperor  and  King 
(for  such  they  are)  who  he  is ;  kills  the 
Pole  first  and  then  the  tall  German,  with 
the  little  king's  corpse.  The  poem  cer- 
tainly verges  upon  melodrama  too  much, 
but  it  is  of  intense  interest,  and  closes 
thus  charmingly : 

'*He  bears  the  lady  back  again  to  the  fiital 

ducal  chair. 
Shuts  down  the  spring  of  iron,  and  shuts  out 

the  dungeon  air. 
He  sets  all  things  in  order,  and  mutters,  soft 

and  low : 
*  It  hath  not  cost  one  drop  of  blood ;  *tis  well 

it  should  be  so.' 
But  suddenly  the  tocsin  sounds  for  morning 

far  away, 
And  a  long  thread  of  scarlet  lies  on  the 

mountain  gray. 
Dawn  breaks;    the  hamlets  are  astir,  and 

bearing  branches  green, 
A  joyous  people  come  to  greet  their  lady  and 

their  queen. 

"  And  rosy  with  the  rosy  dawn  awakes  the  fair 

Mahand, 
Looks  round,  and  deems  the  glamor  of  the 

place  has  changed  things  so. 
That  for  her  two  fair  minstrels  she  meets  an 

old  man's  glance. 
And  there*8  a  shade  in  those  sweet  eyes 

regretting  them,  perchance ; 
But  courteously  drew  near  to  her  that  prince 

of  honor  bright 
'Madam,'  said   Eviradnus,  'How  did   joa 

sleep  last  night?'" 
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The  "  Thrones  of  the  East"  is  the  title 
of  the  sixth  epoch.  It  is  introduced  by 
'^Sultan  Mourad."  This  monster's  cha- 
racter is  of  the  most  hideous  and  infernal 
complexion.  Once  only  does  he  perform 
an  act  of  kindness.  He  sees  a  hog, 
wounded  by  the  butcher's  knife,  lying  in 
the  burning  heat,  the  sunshine  jiiercing 
its  gaping  wounds  like  coals  of  tire.  He 
pushes  it  under  the  shadow  of  a  gateway. 
That  night  his  soul  is  required.  A  dread- 
ful catalogue  of  liis  crimes  is  spread  before 
Eternal  Justice,  and  the  angels  call  for 
the  sentence  upon  the  guilty  soul.  But 
suddenly,  in  the  midst  of  all  the  terrors 
and  glories  of  the  infinite  spaces,  the  un- 
clean bi^ast  stands  forth,  and  Mourad  is 
pardoned  !  "  Zim-Zizimi"  we  reserve  for 
another  notice. 

IH.  It  remains  for  us  to  conclude  with 
some  remarks  of  a  more  general  nature 
upon  this  splendid  volume. 

In  the  first  place,  then,  we  venture  to 
observe  that  M.  Hugo's  imagination  is 
wider  and  more  varied  on  its  pictorial 
than  on  its  ethical  side.  Eden,  the  castle 
and  hall  of  Corbus,  the  battle  of  Roland, 
are  wonderfully  different  and  wonderfully 
fine.  But  this  opulent  imagination  is  not 
rich  in  its  delineation  of  moral  phenomena. 
The  finer  lights  that  play  over  the  sea  of 
conscience,  for  instance,  he  can  not  render 
with  any  colors  at  his  command.  He  can 
give  it  in  a  majestic  and  almost  super- 
natural repose,  as  in  Eviradnus  and  Ro- 
land. He  can  also  represent  it  "  casting 
up  mire  and  dirt,"  and  raging  horribly, 
as  in  Cain  and  Canute.  13ut  he  can  not 
catch  its  tints,  when  one  has  said  to  the 
winds  and  waves,  "Peace,  be  still;" 
when  the  white  caps  are  beginning  to 
subside,  and  the  sunshine  contrasts  beau- 
tifully with  the  foam.  Cain  and  Canute 
represent  his  entire  conception  of  con- 
science. The  first  murderer,  with  the 
eye  glaring  into  his  heart  forever;  the 
parricide,  with  that  cloud  of  blood  rain- 
ing down  upon  him  world  without  end. 
Of  forgiveness — of  the  moral  restoration 
which  accompanies  it — he  has  nothing  to 
say.  He  can  throw  himself  into  a  psy- 
chological rapport  with  enormous  guilt. 
But  he  is  profjsscdly  the  poet  of  human- 
ity. Is  conscience  only  to  be  recognized 
in  these  extreme  perturbations?  Has  she 
no  more  beautiful  functions,  pregnant 
with  more  consolatory,  and  certainly  not 
less  poetical,  workings?  A  man,  true  as 
Roland  or  Eviradnus,  yet  ever  yearning 


towards  the  more  perfect  purity  of  the 
moral  law,  to  which  he  can  not  attain, 
seeing  his  own  viitue  dimmed  and  sullied 
in  the  whiteness  of  eternal  holiness,  as  the 
lake  looks  black  when  its  hills  and  shores 
are  mantled  with  untrodden  snow,  would 
afford  a  theme  for  poetry  more  noble  than 
any  which  M.  Hugo  has  chosen  to  select. 
Hearts  as  high  and  generous  as  any  of  the 
heroes  of  chivalry  have  been  made  to  feel 
of  what  perishable  material  our  virtues 
are  composed,  and  have  bowed  down  in 
penitential  sorrow  before  tiie  Pardoner. 
Is  David  less  worthy  than  Cain  of  a  place 
in  this  mighty  epopee  ? 

Arthur,  and  Launcelot,  and  Guinevere 
do  not  stand  alone  in  the  annals  of  the 
true  Legends  of  the  Ages. 

Together  with  this  failure  in  the  repre- 
sentation of  conscience,  we  must  notice 
the  extraordinary  meagerness  of  the 
whole  scripture  cycle.  The  character  of 
the  Perfect  Man  just  appears  in  "  Christ 
and  Lazarus ;"  but  it  is  introduced  with 
a  frigid  and  unim passioned  indifference, 
strangely  contrasted  with  the  rest  of  the 
volume.  No  beauty  streams  richly  from 
heaven  upon  the  Divine  Man ;  no  noble 
blossoms  spring  before  his  path ;  no  mas- 
sive lines  carve  out  his  moral  lineaments 
in  marble  and  colossal  grandeur;  no 
tender  touches  of  sympathy  move  us  to 
tears.  He  who  can  feel  with  such  grand 
enthusiasm  the  throbbing  heart  of  chiv- 
alry, is  visited  with  no  rapture  in  the  pre- 
sence of  the  Liberator  of  our  race.  He 
who  can  burst  into  ecstasy  at  the  pardon 
of  the  monstrous  Mourad  by  the  plead- 
ings of  a  hog,  has  no  lyrical  delight  to 
make  music  before  the  exquisite  tender- 
ness and  self-devotion  which  are  manifest- 
ed in  the  Atonement.  Those  who  believe 
that  not  only  sun,  and  moon,  and  stars, 
beast,  and  bird,  and  fish,  but  that  more 
wonderful,  beautiful,  etenial  thing,  the 
heart  of  man  —  that  full-toned  harp  of 
many  strings  —  with  all  its  rich  hopes, 
noble  yearnings,  and  deep  sorrows,  are 
made  by  him,  will  at  once  be  more  than 
doubtful  whether  M.  Hugo  can  bo  the 
poet  of  humanity.  It  must  be  a  broken 
profile,  a  mutilated  likeness,  where  hu- 
manity's fairest  development  is,  to  say 
the  least,  unappreciated. 

The  space  assigned  to  the  darker  side 
of  humanity,  and  speciallv  to  tyranny,  is 
surely  exorbitant.  M.  liugo  seems  al* 
most  unable  to  look  up  at  the  sky,  or  to 
contemplate  a  castled  crag,  withoat  re- 
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verting  to  the  oppression  and  cruelty  of 
monarchs.  They  mar  the  ethereal  purity 
of  the  naked  heavens,  and 

"  Make  black  the    horizon  which  the    Lord 
made  blue/' 

It  is  sad,  he  says,  again,  when  man 
makes  inexpugnable  that  which  God  made 
simply  inaccessible :  when,  where 

"  God  put  the  rock,  man  buildeth  up  the  fort, 
When  to  the  solitude  he  addeth  death." 

Shelley's  vague,  dim  rhetonc  against 
priests  and  kings  in  the  JievoU  of  Islam 
is  weak  and  vacillating  compared  with 
Hugo's  fierce,  inexorable  hate,  pointed  as 
it  is  with  historical  instances.  Picture 
upon  picture  appalls;  declamation  upon 
declamation  peals  in  our  ears.  There  is 
Canute,  the  parricide,  sweeping  like  a 
sliadow  through  the  spectral  night,  imable 
to  assoil  his  crowned  head  with  a  shroud 
of  the  driven  snow,  while  he  is  canonized 
bv  mendacious  shavelinjjs.  There  are 
the  kings  swooping  down  upon  a  fertile 
country  and  its  innocent  inhabitants, 
coverinsf  them  and  it  with  the  ashes  of 
duviLstated  homesteads,  and  with  the 
blood  of  beautiful  children  and  consecrat- 
ed virgins ;  while  over  against  the  royal 
villains  stands  the  filthy  lazar,  hissing  out 
Ills  contempt  of  them  to  the  Pyrenees. 
M.  Hugo  gives  more  than  one  hint  that 
David  does  not  stand  much  higher  in  his 
good  graces.  The  ten  princes  appear 
b<'fore  us  ready  to  imbrue  their  hands  in 
tlK'ir  nephew's  blood.  The  lion  in  the 
story,  who  saw  in  the  palace  lions  depicted 
in  various  attitudes,  and  always  defeated 
in  their  struggles  with  man,  observed, 
that  the  representation  was  manifestly 
human,  and  consequently  partial.  Had 
the  lion  been  the  limner,  there  would 
have  been  an  astonishing  difference.  But 
here  is  the  consummation  of  cruelty,  that 
the  lion  is  made  to  delineate  himself  from 
the  human  points  of  view.  The  selfish- 
ness, cruelty,  and  unbelief  of  kings 
form  an  axiom,  taken  for  granted,  and 
acted  upon  by  themselves.  The  respect- 
able Pacheco,  in  an  audience  of  kings, 
exclaims  with  full  assurance  of  finding 
eympathy  and  assent : 

*'  The  bourgeois  dogs,  who  go  to  church,  die 

old. 
We  princes  love  to  live  a  youth  of  gold, 
?.(errv  and  short,  and  ending  with  blood-flow. 
Warriors  we  are,  and  find  that  death  treads 

slow, 
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And  speed  his  step  funereal,  with  *  Come  on,' 
Shouted,  and  music  of  the  clarion. 
The  people  knows  us,  wot  it  well,  and  chase, 
As  most  unworthy  of  his  crown  and  race, 
Who  weareth  not  his  tiger-skin  with  grace.'* 

But  it  is  in  Eviradnus  that  M.  Hugo's 
wrath  glows  with  the  whitest  beat.  Who 
that  has  ever  read  will  forget  that  awful 
and  superb  burst  of  dedamation  ? 

'*  Under  this  haughtiness  that  none  can  enter. 
This    arch    triumphant   with    the    limitless 

center ; 
Under  this   loyalty,   vailed    from  the   rude 

world ; 
Under  these  crowns,  begemmed,  bestained, 

cmpearled ; 
Under  high  exploit,  prompt  and  bloody  plan. 
One  is  a  monster,  one  a  beggarnuui. 

•  ••••• 

0  people  with  the  million,  million  arms. 
Thou   whom  these    kings  dishonor  in  thy 

power, 
Thou  whom  their  majesties  the  lice  devour, 
Hast  thou  no  nails,  vile  herd,  wherewith  to 

crack 
These  high  imperial  itchers  on  thy  back  !'* 

Were  this  sort  of  anti-monarchical  tircuie 
to  meet  the  reader  once  or  twice  only  it 
might  well  pass  with  approbation.  When 
it  is  repeated  a  hundred  times  in  a  work 
of  this  stamp,  it  is  a  libel  not  only  upon 
monarchy,  but  upon  mankind.  If  M. 
Hugo  wishes  to  make  his  book  correspond 
with  its  title  and  with  its  pretensions,  he 
must  search  for  things  of  a  different 
stamp.  He  must  turn  from  the  petty  and 
blood-stained  annals  of  provincial  history, 
from  names  that  are  remembered  only  to 
be  execrated,  to  more  brilliant  pages  and 
names  that  sparkle  like  diamonds  on  the 
forehead  of  history.  St.  Louis,  Alfred, 
and  Charlemagne  have  a  better  right  to  a 
niche  in  the  Legend  of  the  Ages^  than 
Sigismund  or  Ladislas,  Ruy  the  Subtle, 
or  Sultan  Mourad. 

A  true  criticism  must  also  protest 
against  the  constant  exaggeration  of  cha- 
racter in  this  volume.  Every  one  is  in 
extremes,  either  sublimed  to  a  god,  or 
degraded  to  a  devil.  Every  nature  is  like 
an  Arctic  winter,  a  horror  of  perpetual 
darkness,  or  like  an  Arctic  summer,  eter- 
nal starlight  and  silverness.  There  are 
men  fiercely  brutal,  like  the  ten  kings, 
and  Sigbmund  and  Ladislas;  there  are 
men  fiercely  guilty,  like  Cain  and  Canute ; 
there  are  also  men,  perfectly  brave  and 
perfectly  holy,  like  Eviradnus  and  Ro- 
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land.  There  is  no  repose,  no  intermedi- 
ate human  tinting  to  soothe  and  refresh 
the  eye.  Glaring  orange  sunsets  and  big 
black  clouds  are  very  superb  in  their  way. 
But  there  is  such  a  thing  as  a  monotony  of 
violent  contrasts.  The  eye  demands 
gentle,  golden  -  tinted  violet,  nameless, 
quiet  beauties — more;  good,  gray  wea- 
ther-sky of  the  open  sea  of  human  feeling, 
rather  than  the  perpetual  ice-blink,  wiUi 
its  cold,  false  glitter. 

We  hope  to  return  to  the  JLegende  at 
an  early  opportunity.  Faulty  as  it  is  in 
some  details,  and  disproportloned  in  some 
departments ;  overrun  with  passionate 
prejudices,  which  degrade  some  of  its 
most  magnificent,  passages  into  carica- 
tures ;  disfigured  by  endless  iteration  of 
favorite  words,  and  even  of  some  out- 
rageous hyperboles;  with  little  subtle 
analysis  of  the  human  heart,  and  we  fear 
we  must  say,  with  little  sympathy  for  that 


character  which  is  the  key  to  humanity — 
yet  it  is  a  work  of  captivating  originalitT 
and  power.  It  has  Scott's  ringing,  chival- 
rous lines,  and  thrilling  trumpet  -  blasts. 
As  we  read,  the  gray  ruin  rises  upon  the 
steep,  or  the  castle  hangs  from  the  crag. 
The  knight  rides  by  with  his  vizor  up. 
The  gleams  of  the  setting  sun  fiill  upon 
men-at-arms  winding  along  the  hills, 
bathed  in  crimson  mist.  It  has  Shelley's 
sentiment  and  colored  st^le,  and  fierce, 
pathetic  indignation ;  it  has  Wordsworth's 
accurate  description;  it  has  Macaulay's 
fervid  declamation  and  swinging  rhythm ; 
it  has  Tennyson's  compressed  piotnres 
and  pregnant  music.  And  in  English 
poetry  we  can  find  few  parallels  for  its 
deep  and  sustained  interest,  lor  its  vivid 
realization  of  the  poetical  aspects  of 
the  most  varied  pages  of  the  history  of 
man. 
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"  Ich  als  Idol,  ihm  dcm  Idol  vcrband  ich  mich. 
£s  war  ein  Trauin,  so  Bagcn  ja  die  Worte  sclbst." — FauiL 


CH  APTER  I. 

Beatrice  Rinoton  sat  on  the  verandah 
outside  the  drawing-room  of  "  The  Larch- 
es," basking  in  the  sunshhie  of  an  April  af- 
ternoon. Iler  brown  hat  pulled  low  over 
her  brows  almost  concealed  her  face ;  but 
the  sunbeams  poured  dazzingly  upon  the 
rich-hued  silk  she  wore,  glittered  upon  the 
ringed  and  ungloved  hands,  and  upon  the 
golden-braceleted  white  arm,  back  from 
which  the  lace  sleeve  had  slipped. 

Miss  Kington  made  no  pretense  of  em- 
ploying herself — apparently  she  was  con- 
tent simply  to  luxuriate  in  the  spring 
warmth  and  brightness. 

She  did  not  stir  till  a  gentleman  stepped 
from  the  drawing-room  window,  and  laid 
his  hand  on  her  snoulder,  saying: 

"Beatrice!  our  young  relative,Ty  remain, 
is  staying  in  this  neighborhood.  I  have 
just  met  with  him  and  have  brough  thim 
Lome  with  me.  What!  are  you  so  glad?" 


Miss  Rington  started  and  rose  hastily ; 
her  hat  fell  off;  one  could  jast  see  that 
her  face  was  ordinarily  too  colorless  be- 
fore a  fieet  flush  came  over  it.  The  sun 
shone  full  upon  her  brow  and  eyes,  as  she 
turned  to  acknowledge  the  introduction 
to  a  young  man  who  followed  her  brother 
very  closely — so  closely,  that  he  must 
have  heard  the  last  words,  not  intended 
for  his  ears.  The  flush  of  first  surprise, 
pleasure,  enthusiasm,  or  whatever  the  emo- 
tion had  been,  returned  and  deepened 
when  her  inquiring  glance  at  Mr,  Tyre- 
main  was  met  and  parried  by  the  keenness 
of  his  scrutiny,  as  he  took  her  graciously- 
extended  hand. 

"  Neither  to  my  sister  nor  myself  do 
vou  seem  a  stranger,  though  our  relaUon- 
ship  is  but  slight,"  Eldon  said.  '*  To  Bea> 
trice  you  are  better  known  than  to  niei  I 
suspect,"  he  added  smiling. 

The  three  strolled  about  the  gardoi 
some  time,  then  returned  to  the  verandlali. 
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Beatrice  resuming  her  seat,  found  oppor- 
tunity for  observing  the  changeful  face  of 
her  new  acquaintance,  as  he  stood  a  little 
way  oif,  talking  to  her  brother. 

"There!  you  have  put  your  foot  into 
it !  And  how  Beatrice  will  forgive  you  I 
do  not  know,"  Eidon  exclaimed  presently. 

"  In  what  have  I  offended  ?"  Mr.  Tyre- 
main  asked. 

"  You  have  nipped  off  the  young  graft 
of  a  cloth-of  gold  rose,  which  she  has 
watched  with  great  solicitude." 

"  Can  your  Majesty  pardon  me?"  Mr. 
Tyremain  stood  before  his  young  relative, 
displaying  the  precious  shoot  in  his  hand. 

He  carelessly  tossed  away  the  bit  of 
tender  green,  and  leaning  against  the 
wall  beside  her,  tried  to  draw  Beatrice 
into  conversation,  or  rather  to  gain  her 
admiring  attention  to  his  talk. 

"  This  is  a  favorite  spot  of  yours,  no 
doubt.  The  view  is  very  lovely ;  rich  pas- 
ture goldening  with  buttercups,  orchards 
silvering  with  blossom,  those  softly  green- 
ing larch  woods,  and  the  winding  i-iver. 
It  is  very  lovely,  and  is  thoroughly  Eng- 
lish." 

"  It  is  very  lovely ;  and  to-day  has  been 
so  beautiful.  El  don,  I  have  been  abso- 
lutely idle  all  this  afternoon,"  Beatrice 
said,  turning  to  her  brother. 

"  What  the  world  must  have  lost  bv  the 
failure  of  your  restless  industry !"  Eldon 
spoke  in  a  kindly  tone,  but  his  words 
seemed  to  give  offense. 

"It  has  been  just  the  day  for  sweet 
idlesse,"  Mr.  Tyremain  remarked ;  "  for  ly- 
ing on  the  warm  earth  and  feeling  her  stir 
and  growth  ;  to  be  is  enough  on  such  days, 
to  do  is  treason  against  their  perfection," 

"  Fine  doctrine  for  you  poets  and  idlers," 

Beatrice's  lip  curled  a  little  at  her 
brother's  comment  ;  it  was  always  too 
ready  to  curl 

"  I  think  you  agree  with  me  that  your 
brother  is  a  heretic  to  class  poets  and  idlers 
together  in  that  cavalier  fashion,"  Mr. 
Tyremain  said. 

"  There  are  some  few  topics  on  which 
Beatrice  and  I  do  not  yet  think  alike," 
Eldon  remarked  smilingly. 

"  Only  a  few  .^"  Mr.  Tyremain  replied ; 
and  then  added :  "  Your  sister  is  very  like 
my  memory  of  a  sister  who  died  when  I 
was  a  boy,  whom  I  worshiped,  and  ttill 
worship." 

"  It  is  strange  how  &mil^  likenesses 
sometimes  show  themselves  m  very  dis- 


tant relations.  Beatrice,  do  you  know  if 
Anniston  meant  to  come  this  evening  ?" 
Eldon  asked,  after  a  pause. 

"  I  do  not  know ;  oh !  yes,  I  believe  Mr. 
Anniston  said  something  about  it.' 

"  The  old  saying  about  the  angel  and 
the  angel's  wing !"  Mr.  Kington  exclaim- 
ed, a  few  minutes  after,  as  he  went  to 
give  a  cordial  welcome  to  a  gentleman 
who  came  up  the  garden-path. 

"  I  have  once  or  twice  encountered  this 
handsome  sportsman,  I  fancy,"  Mr.  Tyre- 
main said  to  Beatrice,  as  Eldon  and  his 
friend  came  towards  them.  Mr.  Tyre- 
main had  assumed  a  half  confidential  tone 
with  Beatrice  which  their  distant  relation- 
ship did  not  excuse,  which  she  would  have 
resented  in  any  one  whom  she  had  been 
less  predisposed  to  admire,  or  more  in- 
clined to  judge  by  conventional  rules. 

Mr.  Anniston  greeted  Beatrice  with 
somewhat  of  the  ease  of  old  friendship, 
tempered  by  the  reverence  of  a  manly 
devotion,  frankly  manifested  in  every 
word  and  look  addressed  to  her. 

"  I  do  not  think  you  are  quite  prudent 
to  begin  summer  customs  so  early,"  he 
observed.  "  There  is  a  cool  air  creeping 
about  this  afternoon ;  at  least,  let  me  beg 
you  to  put  on  the  shawl  I  see  lying  here." 
He  picked  it  up,  and  was  going  to  throw 
it  over  Beatnce. 

"  No,  thank  you ;  I  shall  go  in  now ;  the 
sun  has  left  my  seat ;"  so  saying.  Miss 
Rington  rose  and  quitted  the  little  group. 
Before  entering  the  drawing-room,  she 
stepped  into  her  conservatory.  Mr.  An- 
niston followed  her. 

"  Is  that  young  Tyremain,  the  writer 
of  whom  I  have  heard  you  speak.  Miss 
Rington  ?"  he  asked. 

"Yes."  There  was  a  slight  expression 
of  triumphant  defiance  in  the  eyes  she 
raised  from  her  flowers  to  Mr.  Anniston*s 
face.  "  He  is  the  writer — ^the  poet — whom 
you  would  not  admire.  You  need  not  be 
afraid  of  him,  he  seems  very  agreeeble," 
she  added,  speaking  as  if  dbe  were  reSis- 
suring  some  timid  person  who  feared  a  for- 
midable animal.  Mr.  Anniston  did  not 
look  much  relieved  by  this  assurance. 

"  I  wanted  you  and  Eldon  to  go  with 
me  to  Fern  Hill  this  evening,"  he  said ; 
"  but  as  you  have  a  gueai '' 

"I  daresay  he  inll  accompany  xm^^ 
Beatrice  interrunted. 

"  I  thmk  we  nad  better  postpone  the 
walk.» 
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"  As  you  please." 

"  What  arc  you  discussing  ?"  Mr.  Riug- 
ton  asked,  joining  them. 

"  Only  the  '  to  be  or  not  to  be  '  of  a 
walk  to  Fern  Hill." 

"To  be  I"  Mr.  Tyreinain   interposed 
decidedly. 

"  Let  us  have  tea  at  once,  then,  Bea- 
trice, and  start,"  Eldon  said.  "  By  the  by, 
>vc  keep  such  early  houi-s,  perhaps  you, 
Tyreniain,  have  not  dined  ?" 

"  A  ceremony  I  do  not  often  perform." 

"  How  very  interesting:^ !"  Mr.  Anniston 
muttered  from  among  J3eat rice's  azaleas, 
over  which  he  bent  his  face. 

"  In  my  days  of  poverty  I  found  it  an 
expensive  habit,"  Mr.  Tyrcmain  pursued. 
"  1  cured  myself  of  it  peiforce,  and  now, 
by  choice,  I  generally  dispense  with  the 
sot  and  formal  meal  so  dear  to  English- 
men.  You  pity  me,  I  see,  Mr.  Anniston." 

Mr.  Anniston's  honest  blue  eyes  had 
expressed  i)ity  as  they  read  record  of  past 
privation  in  the  speaker's  worn  face ;  but 
the  pity  swiftly  changed  to  something  else 
aa  they  met  Mr.  Tyremain's,  flashing  with 
scornful  mirth,  and  noticed  the  soft  sor- 
rowing look  with  which  Beatrice  regarded 
her  relative. 

Beatrice  went  into  the  drawing  room; 
tlie  gentlemen  were  soon  summoned  to 
join  her;  an  elderly  widow  lady,  who 
lived  with  the  Kingtons,  and  a  little  girl, 
Beatrice's  sister,  increased  the  party. 

"  May  she  come  with  us  this  evening  ?'* 
Mr.  Anniston  asked  Beatrice,  as  he  dili- 
gently attended  to  all  Fleda's  wants  and 
whims. 

"  I  hardly  know  if  she  ought ;  it  is  so 
far.     We  must  ask  Mre.  Smith." 

"  Oh  !  please  let  me  go  !  and  Mr.  Annis- 
ton will  carry  me  if  I  am  tired,"  Fleda 
said  earnestly. 

"  Right  proudly,"  her  champion  replied, 
and  it  was  decided  that  the  child  should 
go. 

Just  before  sunset  the  little  party  were 
mounting  the  westward-sloping  fields 
towards  Fern  Hill. 

Mr.  Tvremain  talked  brilliantlv,  he  and 
Eldon  leading  the  way ;  but  the  glances 
he  fl  \shed  back  ever  and  anon  told  that 
ho  did  not  talk /br,  though  to  Eldon. 

Fleda  would  have  one  hand  from  Mr. 
Anfiiston,  one  from  Beatrice,  as  she  gen- 
orally  did  when  they  walked  out  togeth- 
er. "  Hush  !  Fleda  !"  was  once  or  twice 
uttered  impatiently,  when  the  child's  prat- 


tle prevented  her  sister  from  catching 
what  ]Mr.  Tyrcmain  was  saying. 

The  field-track  was  narrow,  and  the 
grass  long  and  damp.  Presently  Mr. 
Anniston  took  Fleda  in  his  arms,  saying  : 

"  Pray,  Miss  Rington,  keep  to  the  path  ; 
the  grass  is  wet,  and  I  notice  that  jou  still 
cough  sometimes." 

"That  is  the  consequence  of  sitting  po 
long  out-doors,"  Eldon  said,  turning  quick- 
ly. "  I  am  afraid  I  ought  not  to  have  lot 
you  come  this  walk  so  late." 

"  Oh  !  yes,  my  cough  is  nothing,"  Bea- 
trice answered  with  angry  hastiness.  "  I 
wish  people  would  not  bo  so—"  She 
did  not  finish. 

"  Is  there  some  pain,  as  well  as  mnch 
pleasure,  then,  in  being  beloved?"  Mr. 
Ty remain  asked  softly,  as  he  came  to  Bea- 
trice's side. 

Beatrice  first  blushed  and  then  looked 
haughty ;  she  thought  that  Mr.  Anniston 
was  officious,  impertinent ;  what  right  had 
he  to  expose  her  to  such  remarks  by  his 
manner  and  its  assumed  tenderness  ? 

But  she  forgot  her  annoyance  presently, 
as  she  listened  to  her  companion  ;  those 
two  were  the  last  to  reach  the  summit  of 
the  bare  hill,  just  as  the  glory  of  the 
spring  sunset  was  at  its  deepest. 

Beatric3  sat  down  to  rest,  and  Fleda 
came  to  her  side.  They  all  watched  the 
ch an  gins:  glory  of  the  sky  in  silence  n 
while.  3lr.  Tyrcmain  stood  with  bared 
head  Hfled  up  loftily ;  the  evening  wind 
tossed  about  his  hair,  and  a  fierce  light 
gleamed  in  his  eyes. 

He  appeared  to  be  absorbed  by  his  own 
thoughts,  yet — he  was  not  quite  uncon- 
scious that,  once  or  twice,  Beatrice  look- 
ed at  him  with  a  kind  of  timid  awe. 

Presently  Mr.  Anniston  fidgeted,  and 
Eldon  yawned,  but  no  one  moved  or 
spoke,  till  a  stifled  cough  from  Beatrice 
made  her  brother  draw  her  hand  upon 
his  arm,  and  say  that  it  was  time  tlmt  tney 
were  moving  home. 

As  they  returned  through  the  fair 
mingling  of  "colored  spring  twilight," 
and  of  white  moonlight,  Elfleda's  gentle 
prattle  and  Mr.  Anniston's  low  replies 
were  almost  the  only  sounds  to  bo  heard. 
Mr.  Tyrcmain  walke<l  on  alone  with  folded 
arms  and  bowed  head,  and  Beatrice's 
thoughts  were  principally  of  what  the 
poet's  might  consist. 

"  Rather  an  uncomfortable  sort  of  being 
for  a  companion — a  poet,"  Eldon  remarfe 
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ed.  But  Beatrice  made  no  reply,  8av6  by 
a  motion  of  lip  and  brow  not  affirmative. 

As  they  all  went  up  the  fragrant,  dewy 
garden,  an  early  blown  narcissus  attracted 
Mr.  Tyreraain  by  its  pure,  moon-lit  lustre ; 
he  plucked  it,  and  gave  it  to  Beatrice 
without  a  word.  He  would  not  enter  the 
house  again,  but  left  them  with  an  abrupt 
"  good-niglit." 

The  niglit  through  that  flower  filled  the 
room  of  the  wakeful  Beatrice  with  its  fra- 
grance ;  she  had  placed  it  in  a  tiny  Pari- 
an vase.  In  the  morning  it  bore  witness 
to  the  truth  of  what  she  was  inclined  to 
consider  as  a  dream  ;  that  one  of  whom 
she  had  thought  and  romanced  so  much, 
had  walked  by  her,  talked  to  her,  given 
her  a  gift  !  Day  following  day,  he  again 
walked  by  her,  and  talked  to  her;  he 
learnt  to  call  her  his  "beautiful  cousin," 
atid  availed  himself  of  all  the  privileges 
of  relationship;  over-largely,  Mr.  Annis- 
ton  thought. 


CHAPTER  II. 

Beatrice  carelessly  played  with  the 
pages  of  a  new  magazine,  as  she  stood  at 
the  breakfast-room  window  one  early  June 
morning,  looking  out  with  very  dreamy 
eyes. 

"  When  does  Annistontalk  of  returning 
to  town  ?"  Eldon  asked  her,  looking  up 
from  his  newspaper. 

"  I  do  not  know  !  how  should  I  ?" 

''lie  has  been  going,  and  going,  and 
iroinix  !"  Elfleda  remarked.  "I  don't 
know  why  he  stays,  for  he  seems  tired  of 
all  the  thinccs  he  used  to  like.  I  know  he 
doesrft  like  that  Mr.  Tyremain  who  is 
always  here  now." 

"  Of  course  he  stays  for  the  pleasure  of 
your  company,  fairy,"  Eldon  said  as  he 
rose. 

"  I  know  he  is  very  fond  of  me,  and  if  I 
were  old  enough,  I  should  be  his  wife !" 
the  child  answered  demurely. 

Her  brother  smiled  rather  sadly  as  he 
kissed  her,  then  glanced  at  Beatrice  ;  sbe 
did  not  seem  to  have  heard.  Fleda  en- 
ticed Eldon  into  the  garden,  and  Beatrice 
still  stood  in  the  window. 

Presently  she  listlessly  glanced  at  the 
pages  her  fingers  had  turned  over  so  un- 
legardingly.  Her  attention  was  arrested. 
A  bright  color  came  into  each  cheek. 
With  trembling  hands,  lips  just  apart, 
eyes  glistening  with  excitement,  she  read 


and  re-read  one  page,  a  poem  ;  one  oi 
two  last  lines  she  uttered  in  a  whisper, 
then  she  smiled  an  ineffiible  smile  of  joy 
and  triumph,  and  stood  absorbed,  dream- 
ing over  the  musical  madness  of  those 
words. 

Before  she  knew  that  he  was  in  the 
room,  Mr.  Anniston  was  close  to  her. 

"  I  am  very  glad  to  see  you  looking  so 
well !"  he  said ;  his  eyes  beamed  down 
affectionate  admiration  upon  her  glowing 
face.  Then  he  stooped  to  pick  up  the 
magazine  she  had  dropped  startled  from 
her  dreams  by  his  address :  he  was  thus 
spared  the  pain  of  seeing  an  expression 
of  something  like  abhorrence  in  her 
changed  face;  a  lover  who  is  not  the 
right  lover  is  generally  regarded  w^ith  a 
feeling  more  like  hate  than  indifference 
by  a  girl  in  love. 

The  magazine,  when  Mr.  Anniston  held 
it  in  his  hands,  was  open  at  the  one  page 
still. 

"  What  have  we  here,  poetry !"  he  said. 
"  What  a  curious  meter  I  curious  matter 
too  ;  very  dreamy,  very  mad,  isn't  it  ?  A 
love-poem,  more  full  of  conceit  than  feel- 
ing apparently.  Isn't  this  eccentric  rather 
than  beautiful  ?"  He  read  a  few  lines  in 
a  mocking  tone.  This  was  more  than 
Beatrice  could  bear.  She  caught  the  book 
away,  bestowed  a  glance  of  fiery  indigna- 
tion upon  Mr.  Anniston,  and  swept  from 
the  room. 

For  a  moment  Mr.  Anniston's  face  ex- 
pressed profound  astonishment — then  the 
dawning  of  a  strange,  sad,  pitying  smile 
told  that  he  had  found  a  key  to  the  mys- 
tery. A  pitying  smile !  Henry  Anniston 
had  a  quiet  consciousness  of  the  relative 
value  of  his  love  and  young  Tyremain's 
homage. 

It  was  not  long  before  Eldon  saw  his 
friend's  grave  face  at  the  window  instead 
of  that  of  Beatrice ;  he  came  in. 

"  I  shall  return  to  town  to-night ;"  Mr. 
Anniston  said.  He  and  Eldon  grasped 
hands :  there  was  no  need  of  any  explana- 
tion. Soon  after,  Beatrice  from  her  win- 
dow saw  her  brother  and  his  friend  walk 
away  together ;  then  she  returned  to  the 
room  she  had  so  hastily  (quitted. 

Mrs.  Smith  thought  Miss  Rington  very 
restless  that  morning.  Beatrice  wander- 
ed into  the  drawing-room,  opened  her 
piano,  made  some  considerable  search  for 
a  particular  song,  struck  wayward  chords 
and  sang  wild  words,  then  rose  with  an 
exclamation    of    impatience;    next    she 
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threw  herself  on  a  couch  and  began  to 
read,  soon  to  drop  the  volume  and  sprinor 
up  when  some  noise  disturbed  her  medi- 
tations ;  then  she  collected  a  little  heap  of 
books,  got  her  great  German  dictionary, 
and  ensconced  herself  snugly,  only  to  dis- 
cover tliat  the  day  was  too  warm  and  fine 
for  study,  and  that  the  difficulties  of  a  par- 
ticular passage  were  not  to  be  conquered 
without  Mr.  Tyremain's  assistance. 

Dinner  was  announced  ;  Eldon  had  de- 
sired that  they  should  not  wait  for  him ; 
of  course  it  was  too  warm  to  eat. 

"  You  are  not  well  to-day.  Miss  Ring- 
ton  !"  Mrs.  Smith  ventured  to  suggest. 

"  I  am  well  and  happy,"  Beatrice  an- 
swered quickly.  In  the  afternoon  she  was 
more  fortunate  in  her  choice  of  employ- 
ment, and  found  repose. 

Eldon  coming  in,  looking  sad  and 
weary,  found  her  sunk  in  the  depths  of  a 
luxurious  chair,  busy  with  her  needle, 
content  on  her  half-smiling  mouth,  some- 
thing yet  deeper  shining  in  her  eves. 

"You  know  that  Anniston  is  going 
away  to-night,  Beatrice?"  Eldon  asked 
abruptly  when  lie  and  his  sister  were 
left  alone. 

"  No;  I  did  not  know  it,"  she  answered 
absently,  as  if  she  attached  no  meaning 
to  his  question,  but  replied  mechanically. 

Eldon  was  unusually  ruffled. 

"Bcati-ice!  lay  down  that  work  and 
look  at  me,"  he  said. 

Beatrice  obeyed,  her  misty  expression 
cleanng  to  one  of  wonder. 

"  I  shall  speak  plainly,"  Eldon  began. 
"  Beatrice,  it  is  not  possible  that  yon  are 
ignorant  that  my  friend  Henry  Anniston 
loves  you." 

Beatrice  rose,  as  if  to  go,  the  color  fly- 
ing into  her  face.  But  Eldon  saying 
"stay!"  she  staid.  She  stood  leaning 
her  hand  upon  the  table  between  them, 
and  kept  her  eyes  fixed  upon  her  brother ; 
she  seemed  to  feel  that  a  combat  was  at 
hand,  and  to  be  ready  for  it. 

"  Do  you  mean  to  accuse  me  of  having 
given  your  friend  any  encouragement  ?  of 
having  treated  him  as  if— as  if  he  were 
any  thing  more  to  me  than  your  friend  ?" 
she  demanded. 

"  I  do  not  mean  to  accuse  you  of  any 
thing ;  so  pray  keep  your  temper,  Bea- 
trice !  I  think  it  only  right  to  tell  you, 
that  I  believe  you  to  bo  making  a  fatal 
mistake,  endangering  the  whole  happiness 
of  your  life.    I  am  deeply  grieved  that 


you  can  not  accept  the  great  love  of  Heniy 
Anniston's  true  heart.  My  child!  have 
you  considered  ?  Are  yoa  sare  that  yoa 
know  your  mind  ?" 

"  I  have  not  found  it  needful  to  eon^ 
sider/^^  she  began  scornfully:  then  hor 
eyes  softened  as  she  added  :  "  I  am  sorry 
to  vex  yon,  Eldon ;  do  not  mind  so  much ! 
He  will  soon  forget  me !" 

"  You  misjudge  him,  Beatrice.  I  have 
known  Henry  as  many  years  as  yoa  have 
known  him  months.  If  ever  there  was  a 
constant-natured,  faithful-hearted  fellow, 
he  is  one !" 

"It  is  useless  to  tell  me  this.** 

"  Ay !  so  he  said." 

"  Yet  wished  you  to  importune  me  on 
his  behalf!" 

"  You  are  not  able  to  speak  of  Anniston 
justly,  Beatrice,  so  we  will  say  no  more 
of  him.  But  take  care,  child ;  you  are 
dazzled  now,  and  do  not  see  things  cor- 
rectly; you  are  dazzled  by  the  extrava- 
gant homage,  perhaps,  offered  to  a  hun- 
dred women  besides  yourself;  but  bo- 
ware,  Beatrice,  it  is  e^allow  water  that 
babbles  and  foams !" 

"I  wonder,"  Beatrice  said,  her  eyes 
flashing  now,  ^'  would  you  have  pleaded 
Mr.  Anniston's  cause  if  A«  had  been  a  poor 
man,  struggling  with  fortune  ?" 

"Perhaps  not,  Beatrice;  you  are  not 
fit  to  be  a  poor  man*s  wife ;  you  have  no 
great  amount  of  physical  strength,  and 
you  have  not  the  kind  of  moral  strength 
needful  for  those  who  have  to  contend 
with  the  realities  of  poverty." 

"I  know,  brother,  that  now  you^mis- 
judge  me.  My  body  is  the  servant  of  mv 
soul.  It  is  when  I  am  sick  with  weari- 
ness, and  almost  loathe  an  utterly  aimless 
existence,  that  my  physical  strength  fidls 
me!" 

"Beatrice!  Beatrice!  when  in  jour 
short  life  has  your  soul  been  sick  with 
weariness  ?" 

"  Many  a  time !  It  is  not  ^our  &alt; 
I  do  not  reproach  yon;  all  is  different 
now." 

"  Poor  child !" 

"Do  not  pity  me,  dear  Eldon  I  I  am 
very  sorry  to  have  grieved  you  ;**  she 
went  to  him  and  took  his  hand.  He  hdd 
her  firmly  as  he  said  : 

"  For  years,  Beatrice,  it  has  been  my 
hope  that  one  day  my  aster  and  my  friend 
would  love  each  other  welL  I  fimoied 
that  you  would  appreciate  Anniston*!  adfid 
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and  ample  goodaess  and  qoiet  depth  of 
feeling;  aod  Beatrioe,  I  tDoaght  awbile 
ago  that  my  dream  would  come  trae." 

EMon'H  eyea  had  a  keen  peDetrating 
look.  Beatrice  released  her  hand,  and 
turned ;  a  moment  she  stood  still  in  the 
middle  of  the  room,  then  suddenly  she 
pressed  close  up  to  her  brother,  liud  her 
cheek  gainst  his  shoatder,  and  said, 
sweetly  and  shyly: 

"  Bear  Eldon,  I  vill  tell  yon  the  whole 
trath :  your  dream  might  have  come  tnie. 
I  did  like  Mr.  Anniston,  and  I  did  not 
know  iny  own  heart.  I  know  that  yonr 
friend  is  very  good ;  if  I  have  given  him 
pain,  lam  moregrievedthanyonosn  think; 
bitt  aa  his  wife  I  should  be  miserable,  and 
then  he  could  not  be  happy.  So  it  is 
better  as  it  is  ;  only  I  wish  we  had  parted 
good  friends.  When  I  tfaonght  I  could 
love  Mr.  Anniston,  I  did  not  know  what 
love  is,  Eldon ;"  Beatrice  Sed,  having 
made  that  confesuon. 

Late  that  June  night,  Beatrice,  with 
disheveled  hair  and  loose  white  rument, 
sat  at  her  open  window,  which  looked 
over  a  little  valley  then  flooded  by  moon- 
light. By  that  witching  light  she  wrote 
in  a  ceitam  small  green-boimd  and  gold- 
clasped  book  of  hers : 

" '  Offered  to  a  hundred  women  be- 
sides !'  Nay,  Eldon,  you  do  not  under- 
stand I  A  poet  worships  the  idea),  finds 
it  partially  revealed  in  many  natures,  bows 
down  to  all  shrines  so  consecrated ;  bnt 
his  love,  the  deepest  poetry  and  highest 
worship  of  hia  soul,  ia  for  one,  but  one  t 
How  it  must  glorify  that  one,  in  the  pre- 
sent and  for  the  mture !  Lookmg  into 
the  poet's  soul,  how  f^rly  and  spiniually 
I  am  mirrored !  it  is  not  myself  I  see,  bnt 
the  highest  possibility  of  my  being.  "We 
become  like  what  we  very  oonstantly  look 
upon,  so  Shelley  says :  if  I  live&ce  to  fitoe 
with  my  idealized  self,  I  may  grow  purer 
and  more  beautiful  each  day!" 

The  little  book  was  closed  and  looked 
away.  Beatrice  stood  before  her  glass, 
she  gazed  searchingly  at  her  own  moon- 
lit face,  pushing  back  the  dark  hair  from 
the  pure  brow.  She  sighed.  That  nif(ht 
she  knelt  long,  wra^t  in  the  mystical 
reverie  which  passed  with  her  (or  devo- 
tion. 

Next  morning  Beatrice  and  Fleda  were 
in  the  garden  early.  Fleda  was  gattaaring 
flowers ;  ]3eatrice  held  in  her  hand  some 
ttiat  the  child  had  gathered,  and  strayed 
on  mudng ;  munng,  she  staid  her  step* 
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te  vtnmg  larches ;  mnidng  she 
smiled  aod  sighed  while  she  drew  a  soft* 
pinmed  bough  across  and  across  her 
cheek. 

In  that  musing  mood,  the  breeze  jnst 
stirring  her  light  dress,  and  parting  the 
boughs  to  let  fecks  of  son-lignt  M  upon 
her,  Beatrice  looked  beautiful  exoeed- 
ingly. 

So  tfaonght  one  who  suddenly  emerged 
from  the  wmbbery  and  stood  close  beade 
her.  Her  Sowers  fell  &om  her  hand  and 
the  red  flew  into  her  cheeks.  Mr.  Tyre- 
main  did  not  do  any  thing  so  common- 
place as  return  her  good-morning;  he 
bent  his  head  before  his  **  beautitm  cou- 
sin," and  smiled,  as  one  smiles  at  a  lovely 
Sicture.  He  did  not  pick  up  the  flowers 
ring  at  her  feet,  he  said  they  had  fi>und 
their  plaoe,  so  there  they  lay  tjll  ^ry 
Fleda  came  by  and  gathered  Uiem  up. 

"  I  knew  tuit  ^on  were  an  early  riser, 
Beatrice  I"  he  said  as  he  moved  down  the 
path  bjr  her  ude ;  "  I  may  call  you  Bea- 
trice ;  It  is  a  pleasure  to  say  the  name ; 
you  know  that  exquisite  little  Italian  song 
'Beatrice,  Beatrice.'"  He  sang  over  a 
few  lines  in  a  low  voice. 

Beatrice  had  no  nee^  to  rouse  from 
her  dream  ac  she  listened  to  her  compan- 
ion that  morning ;  his  words  were  t>nt 
revelations  from  dreamland,  tinged  wiUi 
the  atmosphere  of  that  obarmed  region. 

By  and  by  Eldoii  came  to  seek  tboM 
dreatners. 

"  Beatrice,  you  are  wrong  I"  be  said 
gravely.  **  The  morning  is  fresh,  and  yon 
wear  no  ahaw),  and  yon  have  been  walk- 
ing on  the  dewy  grass  without  golodies. 
It  IB  very  imprudent  of  you!*? 

Mr.  ^Yremain  smiled  oonlemptnoosly. 
"My  fair  'morning'  shawled  and  go- 
loshed  I"  he  whispered  to  Beatrice ;  then 
added  to  Eldon :  "  Tour  dster  will  take  tie 
harm ;  nature  is  kind  to  beantiful  things 
that  trust  her  t** 

"  My  aster's  health  is  not  strong,  and 
she  ought  to  run  do  risks,**  Eldon  said, 
rather  sternly;  heindsted  that  Beatrice 
should  ohange  her  shoes  before  she  sgt 
down  to  breu&st. 

"So  Mr.  Aiiuision  has  !ei\  this  ndgh. 
bourhoodr  Ml.  Tyri'main  i-emarked  to 
EldoD,  not  -iviilioiit  glancing  at  Beatrice. 

"He  hae,"  vas  the  short  reply,  and 
Kldoa  tnriied  to  silence  soma  eal^Lrg^ 
ments  upon  that  text  by  the  wnowng 
Fleda. 

Long  befora  Eldon  bad  finished  fha 
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leisurely  discussion  of  his  breakfast,  Mr. 
Ty remain  was  restlessly  pacing  the  room  ; 
lie  had  evidently  some  scheme  in  his  busy 
brain. 

*'  Your  sister  said  the  other  day,  Ring- 
ton,  that  she  had  never  seen  the  ocean," 
he  began  quite  abruptly. 

Beatrice  uplifted  her  expectant  eyes  to 
the  speaker's  face.  Eidon  said  meroly  : 
"  Well  ?" 

"We  will  take  her  to  the  coast  of 
Cornwall.  I  am  somewhat  tired  of  this 
tume  neighborhood,  and  should  intensely 
enjoy  beholding  the  sea  for  the^r^^  time 
again  through  your  sister's  impressions." 

"  Why  go  to  the  coast  of  Cornwall  ?" 
asked  Eldon.  "  It  is  most  difficult  of  ap« 
proach  from  here." 

"  But  it  is  so  grand !  I  have  one  par- 
ticular spot  in  view.  Her  experience 
must  be  as  perfect  as  possible." 

"  The  glass  has  been  falling  rapidly  for 
some  days,  and  we  are  going  to  have  un- 
settled weather." 

"Yes,  a  few  wild,  stormy  days;  we 
must  not  lose  them.  We  will  start  to- 
night," Mr.  Tyremain  said. 

"  Impossible !"  exclaimed  Eldon  and 
Mrs.  Smith. 

"Tomorrow,  then;  not  later.  Look 
at  your  sister's  face." 

"  I  don't  think  it  looks  as  if  she  were 
especially  fit  for  a  long  and  very  trouble- 
some journey  in  unpleasant  weather," 
Eldon  said. 

"  Please,  Eldon,  let  us  go  ;  I  should  so 
like  it.  You  never  refuse  me  any  thing." 
Beatrice  laid  her  hand  on  her  brother's 
arm  caressingly ;  he  smiled  acquiescence, 
yet  somewhat  grimly. 

"  Where  is  your  particular  spot.  Tyre- 
main  ?  How  do  we  get  at  it  ?  How  long 
must  we  be  away  ?"  he  asked. 

Mr.  Tyremain  shrugged  his  shoulders ; 
he  produced  a  guidebook  with  a  ma])  of 
Cornwall  in  it,  laid  it  down  before  Eldon. 

"  This  is  the  place,  marked  by  a  dot  of 
ray  pen,  Kye  Cove  I"  he  said.  "  I  com- 
mend you  to  the  study  of  this  book,  and 
I  am  sure  you  will  arrange  every  thing 
admirably.  Miss  Kington,  shall  we  read 
German  this  morning  V" 

"  Excuse  me  Miss  Rington,"  Mrs.  Smith 
interrupted,  "  but  you  had  a  severe  head- 
ache after  your  last  lesson,  and  if  you  are 
going  to  leave  home  so  unexpectedly  there 
are  many  things  for  you  to  arrange." 

Beatnce  had  risen ;  she  paused ;  Mr. 
Tyremain  watched  her  with  a  half-smile. 


Eldon  was  deep  in  the  study  of  the  guide- 
book. 

"  I  will  devote  the  afternoon  to  my  ar- 
ranijements,  Mrs.  Smith,"  Beatrice  said. 
"  We  will  read  for  a  short  time,  if  you 
please,  Mr.  Tyremain." 

"  Our  books  are  in  the  library,  we  will 
read  there." 

Beatrice  bowed  assent,  and  with  a  more 
stately  step  than  usual,  passed  through 
the  door  he  held  open. 

"  Beatrice,  that  is  the  chair  set  ready 
for  you,"  he  said  pointing  to  one  in  the 
oriel  window.  "  1  like  that  mass  of  crim- 
son behind  your  fair  beauty,  and  those 
amethyst  glints  on  your  hair  and 
dress." 

Beatrice  seated  herself;  she  arranged 
the  books  on  the  table  before  her  grave- 
ly, not  once  raising  her  eyelashes  higher 
than  there  was  need. 

A  little  shower  had  fallen ;  the  window 
now  filled  with  scented  sunshine;  Mr. 
Tyremain  threw  the  lattice  wide  open  and 
leant  out,  inhaling  the  freshened  fragrance 
of  the  blossoming  limes,  from  which  came 
the  multitudinous  stir  and  sound  of  aam- 
mer  insects.  Then  Beatrice  lifted  her 
eyes  timidly  to  fix  them  on  the  pictur- 
esque head  on  which  the  sun  shone  and  the 
wind  blew.  The  eyelashes  swiftly  swept 
the  cheek  again  as  Mr.  Tyremain  left  the 
window,  and  returned  to  contemplation 
of  the  picture  within  ;  all  pride  haa  melt- 
ed from  the  girFs  face,  she  drooped  over 
her  books,  and  turned  the  pages  with 
trembling  fingera. 

"  You  are  not  ill ;  all  their  fuss  is  unne- 
cessary, is  it  not  ?"  Mr.  Tyremain  asked 
abruptly,  startling  Beatrice  into  meeting 
his  look. 

"  Oh !  no,  I  am  not  ill.  But  they  mean 
well  and  kindly,"  she  answered. 

"  Of  course ;  and  well-meaning  people 
are  intensely  tiresome.  Now,  Beatrice, 
we  will  read  the  scene  from  Fau€t  that  I 
spoke  of  to  you." 

He  drew  a  chair  close  to  hers.  He  took 
the  book,  prisoning  the  fingers  that  flitted 
about  among  the  leaves.  "O  admirable 
Goethe !"  he  said,  as  he  bent  his  short- 
sighted eyes  upon  the  volume.  ^'Most 
colossal  man !  strong-brained,  deep-heart- 
ed, delicate-fingered !"  He  read  one  pas- 
sage after  another,  demanding :  ^^  Can  any 
thmg  be  more  exquisite  in  its  way  than 
this?  Now  we  will  read  the  parts  of 
Faust  and  Margaret  in  his  garden-sceno. 
Begin,  Margaret." 
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Beatrice  obeyed,  reading  as  best  she 
might. 

She  came  to  Margaret's  impassioned 
exclamation : 

*' Bestcr  Mann  I  von  Dcrzen  lieb'  Hich  ichi" 

Mr.  Tyremain's  finger  pointed  to  the 
words,  but  his  eyes  were  on  her  face. 
Pi  ide  stood  Beatrice  in  good  stead  :  she 
read  the  words  coldly,  more  steadily  than 
shu  could  read  the  short  soliloquy  of  Mar- 
garet when  Faust  is  gone. 

*'  I  do  not  like  this  Margaret,"  she  said, 
closing  the  book  and  releasing  her  hand  ; 
''  she  does  not  seem  to  me  to  he  simple, 
but  to  affect  simplicity.  She  is  completely 
a  man's  woman." 

"  I  should  have  expected  you  to  feel 
the  scene  too  much  to  be  coldly  critical. 
Let  us  turn  on  and  read  the  prison-scene," 
Mr.  Tyremain  replied. 

"Oh  no !"  Beatrice  said,  rising  hastily ; 
"  it  is  enough  for  to-day." 

"Stay,  Beatrice,  I  can  not  spare  you 
yet,  1  so  seldom  have  you  to  myself,  and 
Eldon  can  not  understand  us." 

But  Beatrice  murmured  something 
about  being  wanted,  and  fled  away  to 
lock  herself  into  her  own  room.  She 
threw  herself  on  a  couch,  and  burst  into  a 
passion  of  tears — tears  produced  by  mere 
excitement  and  exhaustion,  reaction  after 
her  self-command.  That  they  were  not 
tears  of  grief  was  very  evident,  for  pres- 
ently, before  the  moisture  had  dried  from 
her  eye-lashes,  she  smiled,  then  sank  into 
haj)py  dreaminess.  "  Von  Herzen  lieb'  ich 
Dich !"  sounded  through  her  musings  aoft;- 
Iv,  not  st^rtlinc:  her  as  the  like  words  in 
tainiliar  English  might  have  done. 


CHAPTER   III. 

Just  before  sunset,  on  a  stormy  au- 
tumnal-seeming day,  Beatrice,  her  bro- 
ther, and  Mr.  Tyremain,  approached  Kye 
Cove. 

Beatrice  had  been  subjected  to  much 
tyranny;  she  had  not  been  allowed  to 
look  out  of  the  carriage-windows  since 
they  had  been  near  the  coast,  and  the  last 
part  of  the  journey  had  therefore  been 
Avearisome.  Now  she  was  very  thorough- 
ly tired  in  body  and  mind ;  the  journey 
had  been  a  long  one,  and  her  mind  was 
strained  by  constant  effort  to  keep  its 
mood  wound  high  enough  to  sympathize 


with  Mr.  Tyremain's  subtle  refinements  of 
fancy  and  feeling ;  she  had  never  before 
been  his  companion  for  more  than  a  few 
hours  at  a  time.  She  was,  moreover, 
nervous  now,  lest  she  should  disappoint 
him  by  her  manner  of  being  impressed  by 
the  sight  of  the  ocean  about  which  he 
raved.  To  be  left  alone  with  Eldon  for  a 
while,  to  sink  down  to  the  level  of  an  or- 
dinary  nature,  feeling  that  nothing  was 
expected  of  her,  would  have  been  a  great 
rest  and  relief. 

The  carriage  stopped  at  the  nearest  ap- 
proachable spot  to  the  one  cottage  at  the 
Cove,  which  Eldon  had  secured. 

"  You,  my  good  fellow,  go  to  the  house 
and  settle  every  thing,"  Mr.  Tyremain 
decreed.  "  Now,  before  the  sun  sets, 
your  sister  must  come  down  to  ray  point." 

"Beatrice  is  tired,  and  must  rest  to- 
night. You  are  quite  merciless,"  Elldon 
said. 

"  It  is  a  short  distance ;  this  is  a  splen- 
did time  for  the  scene.  Miss  Rington 
shall  please  herself,  of  course,"  Mr.  Tyre- 
main said  dryly. 

"  Take  my  arm,  dear,"  Eldon  urged ; 
"  choose  wisely  and  ignobly,  you  need  rest 
and  refreshment." 

"  I  am  not  very  tired ;  this  glorious 
wind  refreshes  me.  Mr.  Tyremain  says 
that  it  is  not  far ;  he  wishes  rae  to  go, 
dear  Eldon." 

Mr.  Tyremain's  observant  face  bnght- 
ened  with  a  smile  of  triumph ;  he  pos- 
sessed himself  of  Beatrice's  hand,  nodded 
to  Eldon,  and  away  they  went.  He  had 
not  done  tyrannizing  yet ;  he  made  Bea- 
trice close  her  eyes  when  they  left  the 
little  hollow  in  which  the  carriage  had 
stopped.  He  guided  her  carefully  at  first, 
but  when  they  were  on  the  rough  beach, 
where  care  was  most  needed,  his  attention 
wandered  from  his  silent  companion. 

Beatrice's  trembling  feet  once  or  twice 
nearly  failed  her.  The  noise  of  the  near 
waters,  the  great  booming  and  sounding 
that  seemed  to  shake  the  ground  on  which 
she  trod,  made  her  thrill  and  shiver  with 
awe  and  bewilderment ;  she  clung  closer 
to  her  companion,  clasping  his  arm  with 
both  her  hands,  but  he  did  not  speak  one 
kind  reassuring  word. 

When  she  felt  the  spray  dash  upon  her 
fiice,  it  was  with  difiicult^  that  she  refrained 
from  crying  out  in  affnght,  and  begging 
to  retreat ;  her  guide  did  not  inspire  her 
with  that  absolute  confidence  which  pre- 
cludes fear.    Presently  he  lifted  her  iu 
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his  arms  on  to  a  rocky  pinnacle,  and  bade 
her  open  her  eyes.  She  looked  upon  a 
mighty  waste  of  waters. 

The  sun  was  setting  in  wild  splendor ; 
fiery  light  fell  upon  foamy  turrets  of  crys- 
talline, emerald  green  walls;  these  walls, 
meet  to  inclose  a  fairy-palace,  ceaselessly 
heaved  themselves  up  suddenly  to  fall 
away,  before  and  on  either  hand,  crashing 
thunderinglv  against  the  base  of  the  little 
crag  on  which  Beatrice  and  her  compan- 
ion stood. 

Beatrice  had  withdraw^n  her  hands  from 
Mr.  Tyremain's  arm,  and  turned  a  little 
from  him  ;  no  instinctive,  j)rotecting  ten- 
derness led  him  to  put  an  arm  round  her 
then,  though  the  wind,  blowing  fiercely 
against  her,  swayed  the  slight  figure  to 
and  fro,  though  it  seemeil  too  lightly 
poised,  and  in  danger  of  bemg  dashed 
from  its  perilous  eminence  by  each 
stroncrer  shock  of  wind  and  wave. 

Beatrice  had  forgotten  all  fear,  all  love, 
in  a  great  vague  awe.  Her  bosom  heaved 
as  wildly  as  the  wildly-troubled  waters 
over  which  she  gazed ;  a  dumb  warfare 
was  benig  waged  within  her,  a  struggle, 
as  it  were,  of  the  finite  to  comprehend  the 
infinite. 

Mr.  Tyremain  watched  her,  standing 
with  folded  arms.  lier  face  was  eloquent 
of  her  soul's  emotion.  Presently  he  stirred 
her  from  her  trance,  touching  her  lightly 
and  saying  softly :  "  Beatrice,  Beatrice  ^ 
speak  to  me." 

She  gave  a  great  shuddering  sigh,  such 
a  sigh  as  a  spirit  recalled  to  the  body, 
which  it  had  just  left,  might  give.  She 
turned  to  him  with  an  expression  almost 
of  asronv  in  her  eyes,  exclaiminij: :  ''It  is 
too  much  !  It  is  cruel !  It  crushes  me  ! 
I  can  not  bear  it !" 

Then  he  drew  her  to  him,  her  face  lay 
upon  his  bosom,  the  hot  breath  of  passion 
scorched  her  cold  cheek.  All  life  and 
power  seemed  to  fail  from  her ;  she  vague- 
ly heard  his  wild  words.  He  could  be 
passionate,  though  not  tender.  He  called 
her  his,  his  muse,  his  inspiration,  his  soul's 
mistress,  his  beautiful  pearl,  his  Queen 
Beatrice. 

The  sun  had  set,  and  a  rain  and  spray- 
laden  wind  blew  very  chilly  upon  Beatrice. 
He  said  that  mermaids  w^ere  sprinkling  his 
love  with  their  own  pearls.  He  pressed 
her  tiirhtly  to  his  heart  the  while.  This 
she  suffered  while  she  had  no  strength  to 
resist,  but  presently  conviction  that  none 
of  his  vague  words  gave  him  the  right  to 


act  thus,  dawned  upon  her;  she  disen- 
gaged herself,  turned  from  him  to  wind 
up  her  wind-scattered  hair,  and  said  that 
she  would  go  to  Etdon  ;  that  it  was  cold ; 
and  that  the  noise  bewildered  her. 

Poor  Beatrice's  eyes  had  wonder  and 
appealing  timidity  in  them  as  she  pro- 
ceeded to  take  her  dangerous  and  difficult 
way  from  the  crag ;  and  Mr.  Tyremain 
let  her  do  so  unaided.  He  had  turned 
from  her. 

Eldon  had  come  to  look  for  his  sister. 
Soon  she  was  leaning  on  his  arm. 

"Is  it  safe  for  him  to  stay  there?" 
were  her  first  words.  "  Is  not  the  tide 
rising  ?" 

"  No,  dear,  falling." 

"  Then  let  us  go  on." 

Arrived  at  the  cottage,  Beatrice  listened 
anxiously,  striving  to  hear,  above  the  roar 
of  the  wild  night,  the  sound  of  footsteps 
in  the  shingle ;  but  she  had  sought  her 
tiny  chamber  before  Mr.  Tyremain 
deigned  to  avail  himself  of  shelter  and 
refreshment. 

The  ceaseless  noise  of  wind  and  water, 
and  the  ceaseless  rise  and  fiill  of  waves  of 
excited  feeling  within  her  breast,  kept 
Beatrice  awake  that  night.  She  was 
humbled,  wounded,  and  disappointed, 
preyed  upon  by  a  sense  that  all  was  not 
right  or  well.  She  had  heard  too  much 
or  too  little  for  her  pride  and  peace. 

Next  day  Beatrice  kept  close  to  Eldon's 
side,  and  treated  Mr.  Tyremain  with  re- 
serve. It  seemed  that,  though  having 
placed  him  on  a  pinnacle,  she  was  ready 
to  do  homage  to  his  fancied  greatness,  and, 
to  a  certain  extent,  to  forbear  to  judge 
him  by  ordinary  laws,  yet  she  would  not 
quite  forego  her  woman's  privileges,  or  at 
all  forget  her  woman's  dignity.  She  was 
angiy  with  Mr.  Tyremain,  and  to  be  so 
made  her  miserable. 

Mr.  Tyremain's  manner  of  acknowledg- 
ing her  altered  behavior  was  variable. 
Sometimes  he  was  all  fierce  impatience, 
shooting  threatening  glances  at  her ; 
sometimes  he  was  absorbed  and  dreamy, 
and  would  ^x  his  eyes  on  her  face  with'a 
cold,  unrecognizing  look.  He  was  not 
penitent  and  tender,  or  all  the  poor  giri's 
resolution  would  have  dissolvea. 

Beatrice  had  never  in  her  life  been  so 
unhappy  as  she  was  during  the  week  they 
remained  at  Kye  Cove ;  bat  she  put  so 
gond  a  face  upon  the  matter,  that  Eldon 
only  supposed  that  some  temporary  miaun- 
derstanding  existed  between  his  sister  and 
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Mr.  TTremain,  and  thought  Beatrice  un- 
wise to  assume  so  proud  a  demeanor. 
Beatrice  meanwhile,  often,  as  she  watched 
the  great  waves  come  tumbling  in  towards 
her,  lon^d,  with  sick  lon^g,  to  fie  down 
before  them,  and  let  them  snatch  her  up 
and  whirl  her  away. 

At  length  she  and  Eldon  were  joumer- 
ing  home  alone.  At  the  last  moment  Mr. 
Tyrcraain  said  he  should  not  go  with  them, 
but  (vould  follow  them  in  a  few  days.  He 
and  Beatrice  parted  indifferently. 

As  they  drove  off,  Eldon  turned  to 
Beatrice,  who  had  sunk  back  in  a  comer 
of  the  carriage,  and  said :  ^^  I  suppose  that 
you  understand  this  strange  conduct, 
Beatrice  ?" 

She  silenced  him  by  a  gesture.  Her 
lips  would  not  then  form  an  ay  or  nay. 

On  the  night  of  her  return  home,  Bea- 
trice, alone  in  her  own  chamber,  drew  out 
her  little  book  and  began  to  write : 

^'  Home  again !  The  last  few  days  seem 
like  a  troubled  dream  pulsed  hj  the  beat- 
inir  of  that  wild  sea.  God  forgive  me  my 
wickedness,  pity  my  frailty,  preserve  me 
from  the  presum|)tuous  sin  of  judging  an- 
other. But  oh  I  if  I  have  made  unto  my- 
self an  idol  which  will  fall,  let  it  &11  on  me 
and  crush  me !  But  it  will  not  &U — ^these 
are  wild  words ;  yet  — ^ 

There  she  broke  o%  saying : 

"No!  I  will  not  pry  into  my  own 
heart." 

Looking  into  her  eyes,  which  widened 
as  she  looked,  she  said : 

"  If  he  should  never  come  I  If  in  this 
great  world  we  should  never  meet  again  1 
God  pity  me  !'* 

"  Beatrice,  stay ;  I  must  speak  to  you !" 
Mr.  Kington  said  resolutely  one  morning, 
as  Beatrice  was  glidin^^from  the  room. 
Weeks  had  passed,  Mr.  Tyrenuun  had  not 
been  seen  or  heard  of,  and  Beatrice  avoid- 
ed being  alone  with  Eldon. 

"  I  will  defend  him !  No  one  shall  call 
him  cowardly  or  cruel!"  she  thought. 
The  spiiit  of  this  thought  made  her  turn 
upon  her  brother  with  an  air  of  defiance. 

"Beatrice,"  Eldon  said,  "have  you 
nothing  to  tell  me?  No  confidence  to 
repose  in  me  ?  Is  there  nothing  I  can  do 
for  you?" 

Beatrice  remsdning  silent,  he  went  on : 

"  BeUeving  you  to  be  true  and  trust- 
worthy, I  have  trusted  you  oomfdetely; 
can  not  you  now  pay  trust  for  trust? 
Am  I  not  worthy  of  your  c<Hifidenoe,  my 


sister?  Do  you  expect  that  I  can  see 
vou  looking  heart-broken,  and  not  suffer 
keenly  myself?*' 

Tears  gathered  in  Beatrice's  eyes,  and 
fell  slowly.    Eldon  spoke  again : 

"Dear  Beatrice,  you  are  sometimes 
proud,  sometimes  impatient.  It  may  be 
that  Tyremain  was  exacting  and  easily 
offended.  You  know  that  my  heart  does 
not  naturally  speak  for  him ;  but  now  your 
suffering  speaks  for  your  love.  It  is  the 
woman's  partTto  be  the  peace-maker.  If 
you  love  each  other,  do  not  let  a  trifle 
separate  you.  You  know  he  loves  yon. 
W  ell,  is  not  that  enough  ?" 

"Quite  enough  I" 

B^rice  rested  her  brow  on  her  bro- 
ther's shoulder.  After  a  moment  she 
looked  up  with  a  stranee  brightness  in 
her  face,  as  if  a  doud  had  rolled  irom 
between  it  and  its  sun. 

"  Trust  me  still,  dear  Eldon,  and  trust 
him  stiU,"  she  said.  "  God  helping  me,  I 
will  do  what  is  right.  And  you  will  adik 
me  nothing  more  now — trust  me  stOl  I" 

He  kissed  the  &ee  she  uplifted,  and  left 
her,  onlv  half-satisfied. 

But  the  more  he  watched  her  after  that 
morning,  the  more  at  ease  about  her  he 
felt.  A  di^stened  oheerftdness  re|^aced 
her  former  fitful,  varying  spirits.  She 
lived  in  hope  that  was  not  feverish  and 
flickering,  but  calm  and  equable. 

Eldon  had  said :  "  You  know  that  he 
loves  you  I"  So  Eldon  had  seen  that  she 
was  loved.    This  was  enough. 

Now  she  accused  herself  as  having 
been  cold  and  suspicious.  Her  mystiou 
love  and  worship  encirded  her  absent 
hero  brightly,  ^e  thought  of  him  as  of 
one  whose  sensitive,  spiritualized  nature 
she  had  wounded  by  assumed  coldnMS, 
disappointed  by  pngenerons  pride,  yet 
who  loved  her,  and  had  gone  out  into 
the  world  to  fight  for  better  right  to 
win  her. 

As  Eldon  says,  "  I  am  proud  and  im- 

Stient,  but  when  he  returns  he  shall 
d  me  so  no  longer,"  B^trioe  often  re- 
peated to  hersel£ 


OHAPTBB    IV. 

"A  year  am!  Ayearago!'*  Beatrice 
murmured  to  neraelf  when  Uie  next  snrin  ff 
sffii  sh<me  upon  her.  "l¥%at  isthenarcU 
ness  of  wtttang?  I  am  worthily  loved. 
He  speaks  to  me  ui  his  poetry.    Who 
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else  could  speak  so  beautifully?  It  is 
Ktrangely  sweet  to  triumph  in  his  success ; 
when  the  world  prai^es  him,  to  smile 
secretly  and  say,  '  I  am  his  friend  ;'  when 
the  world  blames  him,  to  smile  in  pity  of 
the  world,  and  still  say,  '  He  is  ray  friend ;' 
I  understand  him,  only  I." 

So  Beatrice  mused,  tenderly  stroking 
Fleda'8  bright  head,  which  was  leant 
against  her  knee. 

"  I  wish  Mr.  Anniston  would  come  this 
spring,"  the  child  observed.*  "  I  did  like 
sitting  with  him  by  the  river,  and  watch- 
ing the  little  ripples  run  after  one  another. 
I  did  like  him  so  much  !" 

"  Talking  of  Anniston,"  Eldon  said, 
feeling  in  his  pocket,  "  here's  an  account 
of  both  words  and  deeds  of  Henry  Annis- 
ton's."  Eldon  drew  out  a  newspaper. 
Fleda  and  Mrs.  Smith  looked  full  of  in- 
terest, but  Beatrice  was  apparently  still 
lost  in  her  own  thousfhts.  On  her  knee 
lay  a  magazine  containing  a  poem  of 
Tvremain's. 

"  Fleda,  I'll  try  and  make  you  under- 
stand that  vour  friend  is  a  hero  after  his 
own  fashion."  Her  brother  lifted  the 
lifted  girl  upon  his  knee,  unfolded  his 
paper,  and  glanced  over  it. 

"Anniston  had  to  go  into  a  part  of 
Ireland  where  the  people  are  so  miserable 
that  they  have  grown  wicked,  to  get  in- 
formation about  a  murder  that  had  been 
committed  there,"  Eldon  began.  Here 
Beatrice  looked  up  warningly,  and  Fleda 
shuddered ;  so  Eldon  left  out  one  part  of 
the  storv,  and  went  on  : 

"Anniston  went  alone.  He  was  suc- 
cessful in  his  search  and  inquiries,  and 
most  likely  the  guilty  man  began  to  think 
he  should  be  taken.  One  night  Henry 
was  in  the  country  late,  he  had  just 
crossed  a  bridge  over  a  deep,  rapid  river, 
when  a  man  rushed  out  upon  him  from 
behind  a  group  of  firs.  Henry  ])resented 
his  pistol,  but  the  fellow  was  too  desperate 
to  be  frightened,  and  attacked  him  furi- 
ously. Anniston  then  threw  his  pistol 
into  the  river,  that  it  might  not  be  used 
against  him,  and  struggled  with  the  ruf- 
fian. He  is  strong ;  but  the  other  was 
mad  with  despair,  and  was  armed  with  a 
knife.  Anniston  received  a  stab,  and  loss 
of  blood  weakened  him.  It  was  dark ; 
in  the  struggle  they  got  nearer  and  nearer 
to  the  edge  of  the  river ;  the  bank  gave 
way  beneath  their  feet ;  they  both  fell  in. 
Anniston  can  swim  well ;  he  soon  reached 
the  bank.    It  happened  that  the  moon 


shone  out  then  for  a  few  moments,  and 
he  saw  his  enemy  struggling  frantically 
in  the  water  at  sorat;  distance.  Henry, 
spite  of  weakness,  succeeded  by  desperate 
efforts  in  reaching  the  man,  and  dragging 
him  up  the  bank.  Then  ho  lost  his  con- 
sciousness. He  did  not  know  what  hap- 
pened till  he  found  himself  lying  on  a 
heap  of  heather  in  a  dark,  smoky  hovel ; 
through  the  halfopen  door,  he  saw  that 
it  was  broad  sunny  daylight  outside.  His 
wound  had  been  bound  up,  and  beside 
him  were  set  bread  and  water.  Ho  was 
alone.  So  he  lay  for  hours,  unable  to 
move.  Towards  evening  a  surgeon  came, 
who  said  he  had  been  directed  to  the  s]>ot 
by  a  wild-looking  man,  who  had  escaped 
as  soon  as  he  had  spoken.  Of  course 
Anniston  was  soon  removed  to  better 
quarters,  but  they  say  tliat  it  will  be  long 
before  he  completely  recovers  from  the 
effects  of  this  adventure.  There,  Fleda; 
there  is  a  story  for  you!" 

"Did  the  murderer  escape?"  asked 
Mrs  Smith. 

"He  was  taken  a  few  days  after  and 
convicted  on  the  evidence  Anniston  had 
collected.  Mrs.  Smith,  you  can  read 
further  particulars  here.  You  will  also 
find  a  bnef  account  of  Anniston's  speech  : 
he  made  a  strong  case  against  capital 
punishment  out  of  the  affair,  dwelling 
upon  the  indestructible  seeds  of  nobleness 
still  existing  in  the  nature  even  of  a  mur- 
derer, as  evinced  by  his  gratitude  to  one 
who  had  saved  his  life.  It  is  hoped  that 
in  consequence  of  Anniston's  appeal  the 
man's  sentence  will  be  commuted  to  trans- 
portation. Beatrice,  I  should  like  you  to 
look  at  this  paper." 

But  Beatrice  had  noiselessly  vanished, 
had  glided  do^vn  the  ganlen. 

"  Dear  me  !  it  is  almost  time  Miss 
Rington  dressed.  It  is  such  a  long 
drive  to  the  *  Elms,' "  Mrs.  Smith  ex- 
claimed. 

"  I  had  been  thinking  so  of  poor  Mr, 
Anniston  that  I  had  forgotten  about  Bea- 
trice's grand  ball,"  Elfleda  said ;  she  still 
kept  her  place  on  Eldon's  knee. 

Meanwhile  Beatrice  stood  still  under  a 
great  elm,  to  be  blown  upon  by  the  wind 
always  stirrring  there.  Her  peace  had 
been  rufHed.  SUo  grew  pale  with  pas- 
sionate panting  pain;  her  uplifted  eyes 
brimmed  over  with  an  agony  of  longing. 
For  the  moment  she  felt  as  if  she  must 
die  did  she  not  soon  hear  the  voioe  and 
touch  the  hand  of  her  poot-lovefi  her 
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hero  ;  have  proof  of  that  love  and  noble- 
ness in  which  she  had  fancied  she  so 
firmly  believed. 

A  Kq'n  hours  later  she  was  the  cynosure 
of  many  eyes  in  the  crowded  drawing- 
rooms  at  "  the  Elms."  By  and  by,  raising 
a  glance  full  of  languor,  after  making 
scornfully  courteous  acknowledgment  of 
some  well-go t-up,  pretty  speech,  her  eyes 
were  met  by  Mr.  Tyre  main's — only  for  an 
instant ;  a  movement  in  the  crowd  had 
opened  a  vista  which  was  soon  blocked  up 
again.  Disdain  and  weariness  left  Bea- 
trice's face ;  a  soft,  satisfied  smile  dawned 
upon  it. 

"  Do  you  know  that  a  prophet  is  among 
us  to-night.  Miss  Rington  ?"  her  partner 
presently  asked  Beatrice.  "  Tyremain  is 
nere." 

"  So  I  perceive." 

"  Perhaps  you  know  something  of  him ; 
a  strange,  flighty  man  he  is,  I  hear. 
These  geniuses  are  dangerous  beings,  I 
al  ways  think ;  very  well  on  show,  in  so- 
ciety ;  but  for  every  day  life  and  every 
dav  uses  defend  me  from  them !" 

"  No  doubt  your  prayer  will  be  heard, 
Mr.  Mar  don  :  *  like  to  like '  is  the  rule  of 
the  world ;  you  know  eagles  will  always 
be  solitary  birds,  while  lowlier  birds  con- 
gregate ;  still  there  is  this  to  be  said  for 
the  poor  eagle,  it  can,  on  occasion,  walk 
the  earth ;  now  the  less  noble  bird  can 
not   soar   like   an   eagle,   even  on   occa- 


sion. 


"  Ha,  ha !  very  true."  The  dance  was 
ended ;  the  gentleman  bowed  and  escaped 
from  Beatrice  as  soon  as  she  sat  down, 
near  a  window  in  a  less  crowded  room. 
She  was  half-hidden  by  the  drapery,  and 
presently  remained  alone.  The  window 
was  open  down  to  the  ground ;  lawn  and 
shrubbery  were  steeped  in  moonlight. 
Beatrice  gazed  out. 

"  Beatrice,  come  out  to  me !"  a  voice 
from  a  shadowed  place  said  softly.  The 
girl  started,  but  she  stepped  out  upon  the 
toriace.  Mr.  Tyremain  drew  the  window- 
curtain  behind  her,  and  then  gazed  at  her 
as  he  might  have  gazed  at  a  lovely,  life- 
like picture.  She  stood  there  in  "  splen- 
dor of  satin  and  glimmer  of  pearl"  and 
floating  enchantment  of  filmy  lace,  the 
moonlight  glancing  on  her  snowy  neck 
and  arms.  She  looked  regal,  save  for  the 
modestly  downcast  eyes  that  would  not 
meet  his,  but  were  fastened  on  the  rich- 
hued  bouquet  she  held. 

Gilbert  Tyremain,  if  you  had  been  a 


true  poet,  you  would  then  have  been  a 
true  man!  you  would  have  wooed  for 
your  wife  this  woman,  who,  as  you  be- 
lieved in  your  proud  heart,  loved  you 
entirely.  He  drew  her  hand  upon  his 
arm. 

"You  are  more  beautiful  than  ever, 
Beatrice,  my  pei'fect  poem  I"  he  said,  as 
he  led  her  down  the  terrace  steps,  down 
the  soil,  sloping  lawn,  farther  and  farther 
away  from  the  house. 

"  xou  are  less  sane  than  ever,"  she 
might  well  have  answered,  but  she  glided 
on  by  his  side  unresistingly.  It  was  all 
as  a  dream.  Her  companion  poured  out 
mystical,  musical-sounding  praises  of  her 
beauty  and  that  of  the  moonlit  night, 
leading  her  now  across  the  dew-laden 
grass  in  the  park,  heedless  of  the  moisture 
which  soon  soaked  through  the  white 
satin  slippers.  Presently  he  paused,  plac- 
ing Beatrice  half  in  moonlight,  half  in 
shadow  of  drooping  branches.  "The 
'  Evening'  to  my  '  Morning !'  "  he  said. 
"  They  will  be  perfect,  those  two  poems. 
All  yours,  Beatrice — interpretations  my 
genius  gives  of  your  beauty." 

The  wind  moaned  round  Beatrice 
chilly ;  she  shivered. 

"I  must  go  in,  it  is  so  cold.  And  I 
shall  be  missed.  It  is  a  lovely  night ;  but 
I  must  not  stay  any  longer."  She  made 
an  effort  to  break  through  her  dreaminess 
and  speak  in  a  matter-of-fact  tone. 

He  continued  to  gaze  at  her,  but  did 
not  answer.  After  a  few  moments  she 
strove  to  draw  her  hand  from  his  arm, 
saying :  "  Indeed  you  must  let  me  go." 

"  Nay,  stay !  Let  them  miss  you.  You 
will  not  leave  me  so  soon." 

"  It  is  so  cold ;  and  Eldon  will  be 
angry." 

"  You  would  brave  Eldon's  anger  for 
me." 

"Let  me  go,  Mr.  Tyremain,  if  you 
please." 

"You  draw  your  hand  away!  you 
speak  strangely.     You  turn  from  me  I" 

"  I  do." 

The  night  wind  seemed  to  blow  through 
her,  to  her  very  heart. 

"  But  you  shall  not."  He  tried  to  draw 
her  closer.  "Beatiice!  you  love  me!" 
His  eyes  gleamed  fiercely. 

She  recoiled  from  him,  and  said :  "  You 
have  no  right  to  speak  to  me  thus." 

"  I  have  the  right  your  soul  gives  me. 
You  are  mine.  All .  beautiful  things  are 
mine.    You  love  me.     You  know  you 
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lovo  me."  Again  he  seized  her  hand,  but 
she  freed  it  decidedly. 

"Sir,  you  have  mistaken  me  and  I  have 
much  mistaken  you.  If  you  were  what  I 
have  thought  you,  you  would  not  speak 
to  any  woman  thus." 

She  Iclt  him,  and  went  towards  the 
house.  The  last  look  he  had  from  her 
white  face  showed  it  ineffably  sad.  He 
gazed  after  her,  nmttered  to  himself,  then, 
when  he  saw  Eldon  approacliing,  plunged 
into  the  wood  behind  him.    Eldon  had 


missed,  and  came  to  seek  his  sister.  He 
wrapped  a  shawl  he  canied  round  her, 
and  said  no  word  of  reproach.  He  had 
seen  Tyremain. 

"  Let  us  go  home,"  Beatrice  pleaded  in 
a  low,  heart  broken  tone. 

"  If  you  wish,  love ;  but  we  were  ta 
have  staid  till  morning." 

"  Let  us  go  home.  I  am  going  to  be 
ill.    Dear  Eldon,  let  us  go  home.'* 

They  went  home. 

(OONCLUDED  IN  NEXT  XUXBKB.) 


—  ^  I 
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VONVED   THE   DANE-COUNT   OF   ELSINORE. 


CHAPTEB  I. 


INTRODUCTORY. 


In  1849,  I  resided  for  a  few  months 
near  the  famous  fishing  village  of  New- 
haven,  on  the  shore  of  the  Firth  of  Forth. 
Within  a  stone's  cast  there  was  a  cottage, 
where  a  stranger  also  sojourned.  He  was 
apparently  a  morose,  unsocial  being,  and 
frequently  as  I  had  met  him  during  our 
mutual  wanderings,  along  the  sea-shore 
from  Granton  to  Cramond,  I  yet  had 
never  succeeded  in  inducing  him  to  enter 
into  conversation.  He  was  a  tall,  gaunt, 
dark-complexioned  man,  of  fifty,  or  there- 
abouts, and  although  invariably  attired 
in  a  very  plain,  not  to  say  coarse  fashion, 
there  was  a  something  in  his  mien  that 
stamped  him  a  gentleman  born.  His  as- 
])ect  was  wild  and  melancholy,  and  his 
voice  had  a  bitter,  wailing  intonation, 
sujcijestive  of  a  life  of  sorrow  and  strife 
— perhaps  also  of  sin  and  crime.  I  grew 
interested  in  this  singular  personage,  and 
knowing  that  his  landlady  was  a  sworn 
gossip  of  mine^  I  availed  myself  of  this 
channel  to  acquire  information  concerning 
him.  All  that  even  his  own  landlady 
knew,  was,  that  he  came  to  the  neighbor- 
hood of  Xewhaven  a  twelvemonth  be- 
fore, and  had  ever  since  been  her  lod'jjer. 
The  name  he  gave  was  Marmaduke  Dun- 


raven,  an  "  unco  queer-fashed"  name,  as 
she  observed;  but  what  his  profession 
was,  or  had  been,  she  could  not  even 
guess.  He  appeared  to  have  a  small  yet 
regular  income,  lived  economicidly,  and 
paid  her  punctually.  He  had  not  a  single 
acquaintance,  shunned  all  observation,  and 
was  exceedingly  reserved.  He  spent  his 
time  out  of  doors  in  sea-side  rambles,  and 
when  in-doors,  did  nothing  but  write,  and 
pore  over  old  manuscripts  and  books 
in  divers  unknown  tongues.  He  would 
sometimes  mutter  to  himself  what  she 
called  "  heathen  gibberish"  for  honrs, 
when  a  **  dark  fit"  came  over  him,  bat  she 
nevertheless  thought  him  a  good  man  at 
heart,  whatever  his  former  life  might  hare 
been,  concerning  which  she  had  "her 
misgivings" — ana  instanced  several  acts 
of  charity  and  real  benevolence  he  had 
performed  towards  the  poor  fisher  folks 
and  their  families.  His  correspondence 
was  very  limited,  for  he  liad  only  received 
three  letters  during  his  year's  sojonrn. 
And  this  was  all  that  honest  Lnokie  Ma- 
crae could  tell  of  her  inexplicable  lodger. 

One  evening  I  pondered  the  matter 
over,  and,  shaking  the  ashes  out  of  mj 
pipe,  exclaimed, ''  There  is  a  Mystery  in 
our  village — unquestionably,  a  lutystery !" 

About  a  weeic  subsequently  a  femnl 
storm  raged  all  day  and  night,  and  from 
my  window  I  watched  the  finmiag  sea 
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with  great  anxiety,  for  I  knew  that  a  ' 
large  fleet  of  the  open  fishinp;-boat8  were 
out.  As  I  looked  Bympathinn^ly  at  the 
groups  of  fishor-wivo3  in- their  picturesque 
attire,  I  thouglit  how  mournfully  true  was 
the  Bong  of  "  Caller  Henin' :" 

"  Wha'll  buy  caller  licrrin'  ? 
They're  bonnie  tieh  and  bilaum  fkirin' ; 
Whii'll  buy  caller  herrin' 

New  drawn  frne  the  Forth! 
When  ye  were  slocpln'  on  your  pillows 
Dreamed  ye  ought  o'  our  pnir  fellows, 
Darkling,  aa  they  fiiced  the  billows, 

A'  to  fill  the  woven  wUIowbV* 

"  Wha'll  buy  my  caller  herrin' t 
They're    no    brought    here    without    br»VB 

Buy  my  caller  herrin', 

Ye  little  ken  their  worth.  | 

Wha'll  buy  my  caller  herrin'?  ; 

Oh  !  ye  may  call  them  vulgar  feirin'j 
Witeii  and  milhtrt',  maUt  de*paiTin, 
Ca'  them  Ika  o'  meaT' 


A  bright  calm  mom: 
storm.  I  mingled  among  the  fishor-folks, 
ill!  of  whom  knew  me  by  sight  and  asked 
what  tidings  they  had  about  their  friends 
at  sea.  A  diversity  of  opinion  prevailed  ; 
but  I  was  glad  to  learn  that  the  oldest 
and  most  experienced  concluded  that  the 
boats  had  run  for  shelter  into  the  harbors 
along  the  south-eastern  coast. 

As  I  was  retuming  home  who  shonld 
run  out  of  her  cottage  to  accost  me  but 
Luckio  Macrae.  The  good  woman  was 
i'vidvntly  much  excited,  and  the  moment 
she  came  up  she  vehemently  cried  ; 

"  Ell,  sir !  but  what  an  awfu'  nicht  I 
liae  gane  through  I  Ye  hae  heerd,  nao 
nuiek;e  (loot,  aboot  it  a'?" 

I  itnagincd  she  alluded  to  the  storm,  and 
the  dubious  fate  of  the  tishcrmcn  at  sea, 
but  fihe  quickly  undeceived  me. 

"Deed  it's  no  that.  Ye  dinna  ken, 
but  O  sir!  yo  maun  gang  intil  the  hoose 
and  see  him !  He'll  no  last  mair  than  till 
the  turning  o'  the  tide,  I'm  thinking,  and 
what  maun  a  puir  lone  body  like  me  do  in 
sicean  a  strait  ?  Lordsake,  sir,  come  alang, 
for  ye  can  speak  wi'  him,  and  will  under- 
Ntaiid  him,  and  that's  mair  than  the  likes 
o'  me  can  do." 

"  What,  is  it  your  lodger  ?  Is  he  ill,  or 
dying  as  you  seem  to  tancy  ?"  said  I,  as- 
tunished. 


"  Fancy  I  deil  hae't,  there's  no  a  bit  o' 
fancy  aboot  it.  The  doctor  says  he  canna 
bide  ower  the  day,  and  it's  -no  impossible 
he  may  flit  awa'  in  twa  or  three  hoors. 
Eh,  Lordsake,  it's  a'  thegither  extrord- 

Shocked  at  this  intelligence,  I  unhesitat- 
ingly accompanied  Luckie  into  her  house, 
where  she  bade  me  sit  down  a  moment  in 
her  own  little  parlor,  ere  introducing  me 
to  her  dying  lodger  in  his  room  over- 
bead. 

"  Bide  a  wee,  sir,"  said  she,  and  hust- 
ling to  the  closet,  she  brought  forth  n 
bottle  and  glasses,  saying:    ''" 


n  tak'  schni 


ire  ye  gang  intil  yond' 


puir  creetur,  lor  ye  will  see  an  nwsome 
sight,  and  aiblins  hear  nncanny  things,  I 
dinna  ken.  Eh,  sir,  the  way  he  has  talked 
and  maundered  all  nicht  lang  was  fear- 
fu'I" 

She  then  rapidly  related  to  me  the 
whole  history  of  his  sudden  illness.  It  ap- 
peared that  he  was  in  his  asnal  health 
until  the  previous  morning,  when  the 
postman  brought  him  a  letter,  and  when 
he  had  read  it  she  avowed  that  he  gave 
an  "  eldritch  screech,"  and  raved  like  a 
man  demented.  She  was  alarmed,  and 
attempted  to  soothe  and  condole  with 
him,  supposing  that  he  had  received  news 
of  some  domestic  calamity,  but  he  took 
not  the  slightest  notice  of  her  presence, 
and  after  reading  the  fatal  letter  over  and 
over  again,  he  thrust  it  in  the  fire,  and  in 
a  state  of  frightful  agitation  opened  his 
drawers  and  cast  heap  after  heap  of  pa- 
pers and  documents  on  the  floor,  all  of 
which  he  successively  thrust  between  the 
bars  of  the  grate,  muttering  to  himself 
like  a  maniac  alt  the  while.  Poor  Luckie 
was  so  alarmed  that  she  ran  out  of  the 
room,  and  he  instantly  locked  himself  in, 
and  remained  tolerably  quiet  for  several 
hours,  until  she  was  startled  by  a  heavy 
Gill  on  his  floor,  succeeded  by  struggling. 
Running  up-stairg  she  knocked  at  the 
I  door,  but  received  no  reply  beyond  a 
stided  groan.  Lnckie  then  flew  for  help, 
I  and  the  door  was  forced  open  by  the  fish- 
'  crmen  she  had  summoned.  An  appalling 
sight  met  their  view.  The  books  ana 
\  other  little  properties  of  the  unfortunate 
'  gentleman  were  scattered  in  every  direc- 
tion, and  he  himself  was  lying  in  an  insen- 
uble  condition  on  the  floor,  soaked  in 
blood.  At  first  they  imagined  he  had  cut 
his  throat  or  stabbed  himself^  but  they 
soon  perceived  that  h«  had  aimply  barst « 
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blood-vessel  from  mental  excitement.  lie  ' 
was  immediately  placed  in  his  bed,  and  a  ' 
doctor  did  all  that  human  skill  could  to 
promote  his  recovery.  The  unhappy  man 
by  degrees  became  fully  sensible,  and  his 
first  inquiry  was  addressed  to  the  doctor, 
whom  he  besouijht  to  tell  him  whether  he 
was  or  was  not  in  mortal  danprer  ?  The 
reply,  couched  gently  but  explicitly,  was 
in  the  affirmative,  whereupon  the  patient 
manifested  little  emotion,  merely  remark- 
ing that  for  his  part  he  was  not  in  such 
love  with  life  as  to  murmur  at  the  pros- 
pect of  exchanging  it  for  a  better  state  of 
being.  The  doctor  felt  it  a  duty  to  point- 
edly ask  poor  Dunraven  whether  he  would 
not  wish  for  his  friends  to  be  instantly 
communicated  with,  but  the  response  was 
a  stern  negative.  In  vain  did  the  worthy 
doctor  press  the  point,  for  Dunraven  de- 
cisively replied  that  there  was  no  one  liv- 
ing whom  he  cared  should  know  whether 
he  himself  was  alive  or  dead. 

The  doctor  gave  imperative  orders  to 
Luckie  and  her  gossips  to  keep  the  dying 
man — for  dying  he  was,  and  no  earthly 
j)o\ver  could  long  avert  the  doom — as 
quiet  as  possible  ;  and  meanwhile  he  sent 
a  friend  of  his,  a  clergyman,  to  visit  and 
pray  with  and  for  the  friendless  stranger. 
Dunraven  thanked  the  minister  for  his 
attendance,  listened  attentively  to  his  re- 
ligious exhortations,  and  fervently  cried 
'  Amen  "  to  the  prayer  uttered  on  his  be- 
half by  the  kneelhig  divine. 

All  night  the  landlady  said  he  had  re- 
mained awake,  and  notwithstanding  his 
bodily  exhaustion  his  mind  was  evidently 
preternaturally  active,  and  he  had  mutter- 
ed to  himself  for  hours  in  a  way  she  could 
not  mulerstand.  The  doctor  had  repeat- 
edly called  and  done  his  utmost,  and  now 
he  had  just  told  her  that  her  lodger  could 
not  possibly  survive  the  day. 

When  Luckie  concluded,  I  expressed 
my  anxious  wish  at  once  to  visit  this 
mysterious  man,  and  she  led  me  to  his 
room.  On  entering,  the  woman  in  attend- 
ance made  a  sign  of  caution,  as  the  pa- 
tient had  sunk  in  a  troubled  sleep.  I 
stepped  lightly  to  his  bed,  and  silently 
coniemplated  the  appalling  example  be- 
fore me  of  the  consequencesof  yielding  to 
unbridled  passion,  no  matter  how  evoked, 
lie  lay  flat  on  his  back,  with  both  arms 
stretched  on  the  outsi<le  of  the  coverlet, 
and  the  clothes  partially  thrust  off  his 
breast  by  his  own  unconscious  act.  His 
Imeaments  were  deadly  white — and  this 


struck  me  the  more  as,  when  in  heaUh, 
liis  complexion  was  very  dark — ^but  cahn 
and  indicative  of  extreme  physical  pro9- 
tr:ition.  His  features  were  strongly  mark- 
ed, and  Iiis  grizzled  hair  was  yet  matted 
in  some  ])Iaces  with  gouts  of  dry  blood. 
A  small  streak  of  bloody  foam  slowly 
oozed  at  the  corners  of  his  month  when 
his  lips  nervously  twitched.  Both  hands 
were  firmly  clenched,  and  once  or  twice 
he  uplifted  and  slightly  shook  them  with 
what  seemed  a  menacing  air. 

In  a  few  minutes  he  gave  a  prolonged 
sigh,  and  awoke.  He  turned  over  on  his 
right  side,  and  his  wild  dark  eyes  gazed 
first  at  his  landlady  and  then  at  myself. 
He  recognized  me  mstantly,  and  nodded 
his  head,  but  did  not  speak.  I  drew 
nearer,  and  expressing  my  sympathy  with 
his  condition,  said  that  I  had  taken  the 
liberty  to  call  upon  him  to  offer  my 
services  in  any  shape  he  would  command, 
adding,  that  I  knew  by  personal  expe- 
rience what  it  is  to  be  stretched  on  a  bed 
of  sickness  in  a  strange  land. 

He  smiled  faintly,  and  offered  me  his 
hand  to  shake. 

"  You  are  very  kind,  sir,''  said  he,  "  but 
you  are  in  error  when  you  suppose  me  to 
be  a  foreigner." 

"Pardon  me,  but  can  not  I  commu- 
nicate on  your  behalf  with  your  friends  ?" 

"  Friends  !"  exclaimed  he,  bitterly,  "  I 
have  no  friends,  and  if  I  had,  I  woald 
rather  die  unknown  to  them." 

"  It  is  veiy  shocking !"  I  involontarilj 
murmured. 

"  Not  more  shocking  than  true ;"  was 
the  cool  response.  "  But  you  mean  kind- 
ly— pray  be  seated." 

I  willingly  complied. 

"  My  houi-s,"  resumed  he,  **  are  nnm- 
bered — it  may  be  my  very  minutes — and 
I  wish  to  turn  my  fiice  to  the  wall.  You 
are  a  stranger,  but  you  say  that  you  will 
do  all  that  you  can  for  me?" 

"  Your  last  wishes  shall  be  solemnly  ful- 
filled to  the  utmost  in  my  power." 

"Thanks." 

He  beckoned  to  his  landlady,  and  poor 
Luckie  approached,  with  her  apron  to 
her  eyes,  for  with  all  his  eccentricities, 
she  had  grown  much  attached  to  her 
lodger. 

"Open  the  bottom-drawer,"  said  he, 
pointing  to  a  cabinet,  "  and  bring  the  box 
you  will  find  in  it." 

Luckie  did  as  desired,  and  drew  fbrlh 
a  smalt  iron  box,  which  she  placed  ou  a 
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chair  within  his  reach.  He  presse4  a 
secret  spring  in  its  side,  and  the  lid  flew 
open.  He  then  emptied  the  contents  on 
the  coverlet  of  the  bed,  having  previously 
been  propped  up  with  pillows  at  his  own 
request.  Those  contents  appeared  to  be 
souvenirs.  There  was  a  locket  or  two,  a 
small  French  Testament,  a  pocket  com- 
pass, a  silver  snuff-box,  a  finely  embroid- 
ered muslin  handkerchief,  a  curious  gold 
seal,  a  book-mark  of  green  silk,  and  a 
miniature  portrait  in  a  plain  ebony  case, 
with  a  long  black  ribbon  looped  to  it. 
The  dying  man  took  up  one  article  after 
another,  and  I  observed  that  he  set  his 
teeth  firmly  together  as  he  did  so.  The 
embroidered  handkerchief  he  clutched  in 
his  hand,  and  his  lips  quivered  with  sup- 
pressed emotion  as  he  laid  it  by  his  side. 
One  by  one  he  replaced  in  the  box  every 
other  article  except  it  and  the  miniature. 
Tiie  latter  he  held  in  both  hands,  and 
gazed  at  it  absorbingly.  At  length  tears 
started  in  his  eyes  and  slowly  trickled 
down  his  wasted  cheeks.  I  obtained  a 
simple  glance  at  the  portrait,  and  per- 
ceived that  it  was  that  of  a  beautiful  girl, 
with  her  autograph  at  the  bottom.  "V^hat 
the  name  was,  however,  I  did  not  deci- 
pher. He  grasped  the  handkerchief 
anew,  and  pressed  it  to  his  face,  mur- 


murmg : 


"There,  it  has  \viped  away  the  last 
tears  I  shall  ever  shed !" 

The  next  moment  he  imprinted  a  long, 
clinging  kiss  on  the  miniature,  and  pass- 
ing the  ribbon  round  his  neck,  placed  the 
portrait  over  his  heart  with  the  back  part 
of  the  frame  uppermost.  Then  he  thrust 
the  handkerchief  upon  it,  and  carefully 
buttoned  his  shirt  over  all.  I  guessed 
what  was  about  to  ensue. 

Turning  to  me,  he  fixed  his  piercing 
eyes  full  on  mine,  as  though  he  would 
read  my  very  soul,  and  hoarsely  cried : 

"  You  will  sacredly  keep  a  promise  you 
make  to  a  dying  man,  unknown  though 
he  be  ?" 

"  By  my  dearest  hopes,  I  will !" 

"  Then  hearken.  When  I  am  dead  let 
no  hand  remove  this  miniature  and  hand- 
kerchief from  my  cold  breast — ^let  no  eye 
even  look  upon  them — and  let  them  be 
buried  with  me.     Do  you  promise?" 

*'  Most  solemnly  I  do." 

"  Swear  it !"  exclaimed  he,  with  start- 
ling oncTgy,  suddenly  taking  the  little 
French  Testament  from  the  box,  and 
placing  it  ui  my  hand,  "  swear  by  your 
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fiuth  in  this  book  that  yoa  will  do  all  that 
I  require  I" 

I  kissed  the  Testament,  and  exclaimed : 

*'  I  will  do  it,  so  help  me,  God !" 

*'  I  am  content,"  sighed  he,  sinking  back, 
'^  and  now  I  shall  die  happily  I" 

The  landlady  offered  him  a  mixture  left 
by  the  doctor,  and  ho  swallowed  it  with 
avidity.  Then  he  roused  himself,  and 
exclaimed  almost  cheerfully : 

^'  My  time  draws  nigh— death  is  shak- 
ing my  last  sands  of  life  !" 

"Do  you  think  your  dissolution  so 
near  ?"  said  I,  whilst  a  feeling  of  profound 
awe  crept  over  me ;  for  never  yet  had 
I  sat  by  a  death-bed,  and  witnessed  the 
last  struggle  between  time  and  eternity  in 
a  mortal  breast. 

"  Ay,"  murmured  he,  rather  soUloquiz- 
ing  than  replying  to  me,  "  for  she  hovered 
around  me  last  night,  radiant  in  her  im- 
mortal loveliness — a  loveliness  wondrous 
even  on  earth,  but  transcendent  now  that 
she  soars  on  angel-wing  in  Paradise — and 
she  pointed  heavenward,  and  smiled,  and 
beckoned  me  to  come  and  share  her 
blissful  abiding  place  for  aye.  Ere  another 
midnight  I  shall  be  with  her." 

"  To  whom  do  you  allude  ?"  I  ventured 
to  ask. 

An  inexplicable  smile  flitted  athwart 
his  lineaments,  and  a  dazzling  unearthly 
gleam  shot  from  his  eyes. 

"  What  have  I  been  saying  ?  It  is  no- 
thing !"  and  the  smile  deepened  in  its 
mysterious  potency. 

He  passed  his  hand  once  or  twice  over 
hb  brow,  and  then  in  a  low  abstracted 
voice  asked  for  his  writing-desk.  It  was 
held  to  him,  and  opening  it,  he  took  from 
out  a  private  drawer  a  small  roll  of  bank- 
notes. 

"Here,"  said  he,  "you  see  all  the 
money  I  am  possesed  of— but  no  matter  I 
there  is  more  than  I  have  lived  to 
spend." 

"  Have  you  any  instructions  to  give  for 
its  digwsal?" 

.  "  Why,  yes,  Hwill  be  better.    Write 
down  what  I  dictate." 

I  dipped  a  pen,  and  taking  a  sheet  of 
paper  prepared  to  write  down  literally  his 
last  bequests. 

"  I  have  here,"  said  he,  "  seventv-fivo 
pounds,  I  wish  to  be  buried  as  pnvate- 
Iv  and  cheaply  as  possible.  Remember 
tiiat.'* 

"  It  shall  be  as  you  desire." 

"Not   at    this  place,"  oontiuned    h^ 
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"  Take  me  to  Cramond*  churchyard — 'tis 
a  sweet  spot,  and  I  have  oflen  thought 
of  late  that  I  should  like  to  sleep  there. 
Near  the  wall  are  two  grand  old  syca- 
more trees,  and  I  wish  to  be  buried  be- 
tween them,  for  when  the  wind  blows, 
their  gnarled  Interlaced  limbs  will  play  a 
requiem  as  wild  and  melancholy  as  his  life 
has  been  who  will  rest  below." 

I  shuddered  at  this  strange  fancy ;  but 
I  had  myself  often  stood  beneath  the 
churchyard  wall,  and  listened  to  the  very 
peculiar  eerie  moaning  the  fantastic  limbs 
of  the  ancient  trees  in  question  make  in 
windy  weather,  and  therefore  I  knew 
Dunraven's  mind  was  not  wandering, 

^'  Rear  no  sculptured  emblem,  no  stone, 
no  memorial  over  me,  but  plant  a  red- 
rose  tree  at  my  head,  and  a  cypress  at  my 
feet.  /SAe,"  sadly  added  he,  "  was  the 
rose,  and  JTthe  cypress." 

After  a  pause :  "  Be  sure,"  reYterated 
he,  eagerly,  "  that  you  raise  no  stone  :  let 
my  grave  be  nameless;  let  there  be 
naught  to  indicate  where  the  wanderer 
found  his  final  abiding-place  on  earth." 

I  carefully  noted  down  all  he  said,  and 
assured  him  that  his  minutest  requests 
should  be  literally  complied  with. 

"  And  now,"  resumed  he,  "  for  the  dis- 
posal of  my  little  all.  Let  the  physician 
and  those  who  have  attended  me  be  duly 
paid,  and  when  the  expenses  of  my  fune- 
ral are  also  deducted,  I  bequeath  the  en- 
tire residue  of  the  money  to  my  honest 
landlady  here.  She  is  a  poor  widow,  and 
has  been  unremitting  in  her  kind  atten- 
tions to  me  during  the  whole  of  my  so- 
journ with  her." 

Poor  Luckie  was  so  overcome  at  this 
speech,  that  she  sobbed  like  a  child  and 
moaned : 

"  Nae,  nae,  it's  you  who  have  been  owre 
gudo  to  me  and  mv  poor  feytherless 
bairns,  for  ye  hae  a  kind  feeling  heart  o' 
yeer  ain,  and  I  always  said  it !  Eh  !  it's 
no  the  siller  that  I  wad  value  a  bodle,  gin' 
I  could  ainly  see  ye  weel  aince  mair." 

Dunraven  looked  kindly  at  her,  and 
shook  his  head  in  silence.  He  next  be- 
qioathc'd  to  me  the  whole  of  his  books, 
manuscrii)ts,  and  little  i^rsonal  souvenirs, 
in  sj)ite  of  my  reluctance  to  accept  them.  | 
He  was  peremptory  on  this  point,  and  at 


♦  Gmmond  is  a  fino  old  village  a  fow  miles  ftirtlier  ; 
up  thf  Firtli.  and,  although  close  upon  the  sljore.  it 
is  enibosoincd  witii  treci.  and  sitoatod  in  the  midst 
of  lof  tslj  rural  scenery.  i 
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length  I  acceded.  His  worldly  matters 
were  now  arranged,  he  sud,  to  his  per- 
fect satisfaction,  and  he  sank  back  fi>r 
a  while,  and  covered  his  eyes  with  one 
hand,  whilst  the  fingers  of  the  other  rapid- 
ly opened  and  closed  over  the  coverlet, 
w^th  that  clutching  motion  so  common  in 
the  case  of  the  dying.  Soon  he  aroused 
himself,  and  requested  that  the  window 
of  his  room,  which  overlooked  the  sea, 
might  be  thrown  wide  open.  This  was 
done,  and  as  he  reclined  oack  on  tiie  nil* 
lows,  he  had  a  full  view  of  the  beautifol 
broad  Firth,  and  the  sunlit  hills  of  the  op- 
posite coast  of  Fife.  Loo^  and  earnestly, 
wnth  an  expression  of  nunded  pleasare 
and  pain,  did  he  gaze,  and  his  eye  glanced 
understandingly  at  the  different  vessels  in 
sight — some  at  anchor  in  the  roads,  others 
under  sail  up  or  down  the  Firth. 

"  Never  more,"  exclaimed  he,  sighing 
heavily,  ^^  shall  I  feel  the  bounding  motion 
of  a  buoyant  bark  I  Many's  the  cruise 
that  I  have  made  on  nearly  every  ocean 
and  sea  of  this  world,  but  my  voyage  of 
life  is  ended,  and  I  shall  soon  anchor  in 
the  ocean  of  eternity." 

"  You  have  been  a  sailor?*' 

'^  A  sailor !  ay,  and  what  is  more  than 
a  sailor,  a  thorough  seaman,"  answered 
he,  emphatically ;  and  even  in  the  hour 
of  death  an  expression  of  stern  profes- 
sional pride  uplit  his  speaking  lineaments. 
^^  There  are  countiies,  sir,  where  the  name 
and  fame  of  the  Count  of  Elsinore  will  be 
remembered  generations  hence ;  and  when 
they  speak  of  the  noble  Rover  of  the 
Baltic,  they  will  not  forget  his  faithfhl 
friend  and  officer,  whose  last  moments, 
you,  an  unknown  stranger,  have  gene- 
rously come  to  soothe." 

"  A  rover !"  ejaculated  L 
• "  I  have  said  it — and  truth  is  generally 
uttered  by  dying  lips." 

"And  were  yoM,"  I  half-whispered, 
"  once  a  rover  ?" 

"  I  shared  the  fortunes  of  ray  noble 
and  dearly-loved  friend,  the  Count  of 
Elsinore !"  answered  he  firmly,  and  in  a 
manner  that  forbade  further  question. 
"  But,"  he  added,  in  a  gentle  and  signi- 
ficant tone,  "  I  have  bequeathed  you  all 
my  papers,  and  you  will  learn  from  them 
whatever  you  wish  to  know  of  the  ca- 
reer of  us  both." 

A  deep  silence  ensued,  broken  only  bj 
the  smothered  sobs  of  Luckie  Macrae. 
The  day  was  warm  and  still — ^not  a  breath 
of  air  was  wafted  through  the  open  wii^ 
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dow.  Dunraven  continued  to  gaze  stead- 
ily on  the  glittering  waters  of  the  Firth, 
but  his  mind  was  far  away :  he  was  men- 
tally retracing  the  stormy  adventures  of 
his  youth  and  manhood  —  adventures 
which  I  now  began  to  fear  were  of  a  dark 
and  fearful  nature. 

Suddenly  a  swallow  flew  in  through  the 
window,  swiftly  winged  its  flight  thrice 
around  the  room,  and  then  fluttered  over 
the  head  of  the  dying  man,  whose  preter- 
naturally  bright  eyes  were  riveted  upon 
its  movements.  Finally,  with  a  mournful 
farewell  twitter,  it  brushed  closely  past 
his  face,  and  darting  forth  into  the  open 
sunny  air,  was  seen  no  more. 

"  Ah  !"  exclaimed  Dunraven,  "  well  do 
I  understand  ye,  creature  of  God  !" 

This  expression,  I  thought,  intimated 
that  he  actually  regarded  the  visit  of  the 
bird  as  a  message  from  the  unseen  world 
of  spirits  to  warn  him  that  his  last  mo* 
ments  were  at  hand,  and  he  possibly  also 
associated  its  presence  with  some  events 
in  his  history  then  unknown  to  me. 

"  Bring  me  the  wine  and  the  goblet 
you  will  find  in  yon  old  sea-chest  F'  was 
the  extraordinary  direction  he  immediate- 
ly afterwards  gave  to  Luckie.  "  There 
is,"  continued  he,  "  at  the  bottom  of  the 
chest,  my  sea-cloak,  in  which  you  will  find 
the  flask  and  goblet.  That  battered  old 
chest  has  been  ray  companion  in  all  my 
voyages  and  waudcrings,  and  the  cloak 
was  a  gifl  of  my  mother  when  first  I  went 
to  sea.  I  wish  it  to  be  spread  over  me 
for  my  pall !" 

I  promised  him  that  this  wish  should 
be  complied  with ;  and  when  Luckie  had 
carefully  unrolled  the  cloak,  she  found,  to 
my  astonishment,  a  long-necked  flask  of 
wine,  and  a  large  antique  Venetian  crystal 
goblet,  cut  in  the  most  exquisite  style,  and 
enriched  with  sparkling  gems,  and  pre- 
cious stones,  and  gilded  devices.  She 
mechanically  brightened  this  sumptuous 
goblet,  and  Dunraven  received  it  with 
flashing  eye. 

"  See  !"  cried  he,  holding  it  forth,  all 
glittering  in  the  warm  sunbeams,  "  this 
has  been  an  heirloom  in  my  family  for 
four  long  centuries.  My  father  used  it 
only  on  high  festivals,  and  the  night  be- 
fore his  death  he  drained  it  for  the  last 
time.  Since  then  it  has  never  once  been 
filled.  I  am  the  last  of  my  race,  and  it 
is  meet  that  I  quaff*  my  death-draught 
from  it  ere  it  passes  into  the  hands  of  the 
stranger.  To  you,"  added  he,  address- 
ing me,  "  I  bequeath  it." 


I  was  80  amazed  at  all  I  saw  and  heard, 
that  I  could  only  bow  my  acceptance  of 
the  gift. 

"  The  wine,"  he  resumed,  "  is  of  a  name 
and  qualitj  befitting  the  lips  of  a  dying 
man.  It  is  a  flask  of  rare  Cyprus,  which 
once  was  my  father's,  and  I  have  always 
preserved  it  for  an  occasion  like  this." 

He  here  motioned  to  the  landladv  to 
uncork  it.  She  did  so,  and  he  received 
the  flask  in  one  hand,  and  grasping  the 
heavy  goblet  in  the  other,  steadily  poured 
forth  the  wine  to  the  lees,  and  the  goblet 
was  brimful.  The  rich,  dark  old  Cyprus 
mantled  and  creamed  in  its  matured 
strength,  and  the  eye  of  Dunraven  gleam- 
ed with  a  species  of  fierce  exultation  as 
he  watched  it  till  the  last  babble  rose  and 
burst  on  the  sui-face. 

He  slowly  raised  the  goblet  to  his  lips 
and  never  lowered  his  hand  until  he  had 
drained  the  last  drop.  Then  he  calmly 
kissed  the  goblet,  set  it  down  by  his  side, 
and  in  an  unfaltering  but  unearthly  tone, 
exclaimed : 

"  All  is  ended  I" 

The  next  moment  he  sank  heavily  back- 
ward, and  without  word,  or  groan,  or 
sigh,  or  sign,  his  spirit  fled  to  its  final  ao 
count. 

•  •  •  •  •  •  .  m  ' 

I  sacredly  kept  my  oath  to  the  depart- 
ed. No  prying  eye  gazed  on  the  minia- 
ture and  handkerchief  on  his  breast — his 
cherished  old  sea-cloak  was  his  pall — all 
his  wishes  were  scrupulously  fulfilled.  He 
was  buried  precisely  where  he  had  indica- 
ted, and  heart-warm  tears  were  shed  o'er 
his  ^rave.  A  red-rose  tree  was  planted 
at  his  head,  and  a  cypress  at  his  feet,  and 
the  huge  old  sycamores  of  Cramond 
churchyard  yet  moan  a  requiem  over 
him.  No  stone  indicates  who  rests  below ; 
but  the  cypress  casts  its  shadow,  and  the 
red-rose  sheds  its  perfumed  leaves  over 
the  Rover's  grave,  and  the  redbreast,  in 
autumn,  hops  twitteringly  away  when  a 
stranger  approaches  to  silently  muse  o'er 
the  nameless  mound. 

I  found  that  his  books  —  now  mine 
—  were  all  standard  works  in  English, 
Latin,  French,  Spanish,  and  Danish  ;  but 
the  autographs  their  fly-leaves  once  bore 
had  been,  in  every  instance,  carefully  ob- 
literated. Every  scrap  of  writing  had 
been  destroyed,  with  the  special  exception 
of  the  large  packet  of  manuscripts  he  had 
bequeathed  to  me.  I  had  not  the  heart 
to  open  this  for  several  weeks,  although 
I  knew  that  unless  its  contents  woidd  cast 
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a  light  on  the  history  of  the  deceased,  his 
secret  must  have  perished  with  him. 

At  length  I  examined  it,  and  found 
thai  it  consisted  of  a  great  vanety  of  pa- 
pers and  documents  in  dilTerent  hands, 
together  with  divers  letters  and  clo<ely- 
Avritten  sheets  of  notes  and  memoranda. 
At  the  first  glance  I  was  confused  hv  the 
apparent  incongruity  of  the  subjects  these 
f)apers  treated  of^  but  on  a  more  regular 
perusal,  incidents  which  had  seemed  inex- 
plicable and  contradictory  proved  conso- 
nanr,  and  each  formed  a  link  of  a  chain. 
Wild  and  romantic  adventures — deeds  of 
daring — the  most  powerful  passions  of 
hunuin  nature — the  worst  and  the  best 
emotioni)  of  the  soul — these  formed  the 
ground- work  of  the  canvas,  so  to  speak ; 
and  in  the  foreground  stood  forth  a  few 
preeminent  actors  in  tlie  drama.  Dun- 
raven  himself  was  a  prominent  character, 
yet  a  subordinate  one.  It  was  ])alpable 
that  a  material  portion  of  the  facts  re- 
lated in  these  papers  had  from  time  to 
tim  •  been  made  public — but  the  bare  facts 
only ;  and  other  portions  which  alone 
could  elucidate  the  mystery  enveloping 
the  main  incidents,  and  eneliance  their  in- 
terest, had  hitherto  renriinetl  profoundly 
secret.  I  now  liekl  the  kev  to  the  entire 
Romance  of  Ilealilv  :  and   as   Dun  raven 

m 

had  bequeathed  me  the  papers  without 
anv  restriction  as  to  the  use  I  miirht  be 
inclined  to  make  of  them,  I  seriouslv  de- 
bated  in  my  mind  the  j)ropriety  of  con- 
densing them  into  a  narrative  of  actual 
tacts.  So  f)ir  as  Dun  raven  himself  was 
concerned,  there  could  be  no  objection  to 
this,  but  as  regarded  others,  mature  con- 
sideration convinced  me  that  I  should  not 
be  morally  justified  in  doing  such  a  thing. 
Were  I,  however,  to  weave  the  narrative 
into  a  fictitious  shape — to  give  Realitv 
the  outward  garb  of  Romance — ^no  possi- 
ble harm  could  accrue.     So  have  I  done. 


CHAPTER      II. 

TIIK    r. A  ST  A  WAT. 

DuKiN'G  the  summer  of  18 — ,  theBrit- 
isli  barque  Cnmperdr»wn  was  sailing  on 
the  Baltic  sea,  homeward  bound,  from  St. 
Petersburjj.  One  stiirmv  niirht  the  bark 
was  on  a  tack  under  close-reefid  topsails, 
a  few  leagues  to  the  eastward  (if  the  large 
Danish  island  of  Bornholnu  wh(  ii  a  \u:\\\ 
on  the  lookout  reported  to  the  mate  uho 
was  in  charge  of  the  watch,  that  whilst 


the  moon  shone  clear  of  the  wild  dark 
clouds  scudding  athwart  the  sky,  he  had 
fancied  that  he  saw  a  frasmient  of  wreck 
ahead  to  windward.  Thereupon  the  mate 
procured  the  night-telescope,  and  with 
its  aid  he  distinctly  made  out  a  larf^ 
spar  floating  atop  a  wave,  and  evidcntlj 
drifting  rapidly  towards  the  bark.  There 
was  sonii' thing  attached  to  the  spar,  bat 
ere  he  could  distinguish  what  it  waa, 
the  entire  object  disappeared  in  the 
trough  of  the  sea.  A  few  minntes  later 
it  was  again  in  sight,  at  a  much  less  dis- 
tance, and  then  the  mate  could  positively 
discern  that  a  human  being  was  dinging 
to  the  spar.  On  this,  he  ran  below  to  in- 
form the  captain,  who  hurried  on  deck, 
and  promptly  ordered  the  ship  to  be  so 
steered  as  to  near  the  unfortunate  cast- 
awav,  whilst  a  boat  was  made  readv  for 
lowering. 

In  a  brief  period  the  ship  was  bove-to, 
and  the  boat  was  launched  and  palled 
towards  the  spar.  When  alongside  the 
latter,  the  sailors  found  a  man  lashed  to  it, 
in  a  state  of  extreme  exhaustion.  With 
great  difficulty,  owing  to  the  chopping 
sea,  they  cut  the  rope  and  lifted  him  into 
the  boat,  whence  he  was  transferred  iuto 
the  bark.  He  was  too  weak  to  speak, 
and  the  humane  captain  immediately  bad 
him  conveyed  to  the  cabin,  stripped,  and 
])laccd  in  a  berth.  Stimulants  were  then 
administered,  and  his  body  was  swathed 
in  warm  blankets.  He  speedily  revived, 
and  evidently  a  night's  rest  was  all  tliat 
was  requisite  to  render  him  quite  conva> 
lescent.  All  night  he  slumbered  heavily, 
and  occasionally  murmured  words  in  a 
foreign  language. 

The  dress  of  the  shipwrecked   man, 

thus  providentially  rescued,  consisted  of 

a  pair  of  seaman's  trowsers,  made  of  fine 

blue  cloth,  a  belt  of  richlv  embroidered 

cnmson  silk,  (worn  in  a  nil,)  with  pendent 

tassels  descending  from  the  left  hip  to  the 

middle  of  the  thigh.     He  had  no  jacket 

nor  vcs^t.    His  shirt  was  of  white  Iinen«  of 

extraordinarv  fineness.     He  wore   thick 

!  Iceland  stockings,  and  light  shoes,  with 

'  curious  silver  buckles.     In  the  belt  was 

.  stuck  a  keen-edged  dagger  in  a  leather 

sheath,  oniamented  with  brass.    The  hilt 

of  the  weapon  was  covered  with  closelr- 

twisted   brass  wire,  affording  a  firm  ^p 

I  for  the  hand.     In  the  trowsers'  pockets 

.  were  found  a  few  foreign  coins,  and  a 

large    antique    silver  snuffbox,  with    a 

I  lengthy  inscription  in  Danish  on  the  lid. 
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In  person,  the  unknown  was  of  the  mid- 
dle hight,  but  liis  frame  of  prodigious 
muscular  development.  His  liairj  chest 
was  of  extraordinary  breadth,  and  his 
limbs  were  gigantic  in  size,  and  one  solid 
mass  of  muscles,  bones,  and  sinews.  His 
hands  were  finely  shaped.  His  head  was 
comparatively  small  but  well  shaped,  and 
covered  with  long  flossy  hair  of  a  very 
light  color,  almost  silvery.  His  features 
were  clearly  and  finely  cut,  and  their  ex- 
treme delicacy  imparted  to  them  quite  a 
feminine — and  yet  not  an  effeminate — ex- 
pression. His  eyes  were  large,  and  in 
color  light  blue.  He  wore  neither  whis- 
kers, beard  nor  moustache,  and  his  counte- 
nance was  of  that  rare  kind  that  requires 
no  such  manly  embellishments.  From  the 
lobes  of  his  small  ears,  exquisitely  qhased 
gold  lings  were  pendent;  and  on  the 
little  finger  of  his  left  hand  he  wore  a 
massive  gold  signet-ring.  A  deep  scar,  as 
though  from  a  cutlass  slash,  disfigured  his 
left  shoulder,  and  another  cicatrice,  appa- 
rently caused  by  a  musket-ball,  in  his 
risjht  side,  were  observed  and  commented 
upon  by  his  rough  but  kindly  nurses.  Ob- 
viously he  was  a  mariner — yet  one  of  no 
common  stamp — and  a  foreigner ;  proba- 
bly a  Scandinavian,  or  possibly  a  Russian. 
His  age  appeared  to  be  thirty  odd. 

During  the  night  the  weather  moderat- 
ed, and  almost  a  calm  ensued  by  day- 
break. The  kind-hearted  captain  of  the 
C.imperdown  had  repeatedly  looked  at 
the  slumbering  stranger  to  see  that  all 
was  going  on  well  with  him,  but  the  lat- 
ter did  not  awake  from  his  sleep — so  deep 
MS  almost  to  resemble  a  trance — till  noon. 
The  captain  was  writing  at  the  cabin-table 
when  he  heard  a  movement  in  the  berth — 
Avhioh  was  an  open  one  —  and  turning 
round,  he  perceived  the  unknown  sitting 
up  and  gazing  at  him  with  an  air  oi 
singular  perplexity.  The  captain  smiled, 
and  exclaimed : 

''  You  wonder  where  you  are,  eh  ?  You 
h:vve  fallen  into  good  hands.  Do  you  un- 
derstand English  ?" 

The  stranger  gazed  steadily  at  his  in- 
terrogator and  then  replied : 

"  Yes,  I  can  speak  English  a  little,  sir  I" 

"  A  little  !  why  you  speak  it  as  well  as 
myself;"  and  in  truth  he  did.  "How 
do  you  feel  yourself  now  ?" 

''  I  am  nearly  well,  and  *I  feel  very 
grateful  to  you  for  preserving  my  life,'* 
was  the  grave  and  emphatic  reply. 


"  Ay,  yours  was  an  escape  I  But  touch- 
and  go  is  a  good  pilot,  as  we  say.  As  to 
myself  I  only  did  my  duty — no  more 
than  what  any  man  would  have  done.'* 
And  the  captain  briefly  related  the  man- 
ner in  which  his  guest  waB  rescued  from 
the  wilderness  of  waters. 

The  foreigner  listened  with  perfect  com- 
posure ;  but  his  voice  had  a  tone  of  anx- 
iety as  he  asked  the  name  and  destination 
of  the  ship. 

"  The  barkCamperdown  of  Leith,  home- 
ward bound  from  St.  Petersburg.  I  am 
her  master,  and  my  name  is  Charles 
May.  But  we  will  overhaul  these  matters 
by  and  by.  Can  you  get  up,  and  are  you 
hungry  ?" 

Both  questions  were  answered  in  the 
affirmative,  and  the  captain  at  once  or- 
dered the  steward  to  spread  the  table 
with  the  best  he  had.  The  stranger's  own 
clothes,  which  had  been  dried,  were  hand- 
ed to  him,  and  he  attired  himself  in  them 
with  an  air  of  quiet  satisfaction. 

"What  dandies  and  fantastic  fellows 
these  foreigners  are !"  muttered  the  cap- 
tain, as  he  observed  the  care  with  which 
the  man  disposed  his  crimson  belt,  and 
adjusted  its  pendent  tassels.  Havhig 
done  so,  he  sat  down  to  table  with  his 
hospitable  entertainer,  and  ate  and  drank 
of  all  that  was  offered  with  an  appetite 
that  vouched  for  his  perfect  convalescence. 
Captain  May  congratulated  him  ;  but  a 
quiet  bow  was  the  only  response  ;  and  al- 
though he  plied  his  knife  and  fork  without 
intermission,  the  stranger  was  abstracted 
and  profoundly  thoughtful.  The  captain, 
however,  naturally  thought  be  had  a  i-ight 
to  ask  some  questions,  apd  when  the  re- 
past was  ended,  he  intimated  as  much 
with  a  seaman's  frankness.  His  guest 
made  a  gesture  of  assent,  and  regarded 
him  with  a  keenly  scrutiniziiig  gaze. 

"  What  countryman  are  you  ?"  was  the 
captain's  first  interrogation. 

"  Danish,"  was  the  laconic  reply. 

"  You  speak  English  wondei-fully  well!" 

"I  was  taught  it  when  a  child,  and  I 
have  lived  in  England." 

"  And  what  are  you  ?  do  you  follow  the 
sea  ?" 

"  A  seaman  need  hardly  ask  that  I" 

"  True,  brother,  there  is  a  sort  of  free- 
masonry about  us  mariners,  whatever  be 
our  country  or  our  color.  Was  your  ship 
wrecked  last  night  ?" 

"She  will  never  float  agun:  not  two 
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of  her  timbers  hang  together  I"  was  the 
reply,  spoken  with  great  deliberation,  and 
some  bitterness  of  tone. 

"  All  hands  lost  ?" 

"  I  am  saved — thanks  to  you !" 

"  Ay,  but  are  you  the  only  one  ?" 

"  I  believe  so— yes,  I  must  be  the  only 
mail  saved."  These  ominous  words  were 
uttered  in  a  singularly  composed  manner. 

*'  Bless  my  heart !"  ejaculated  the  hon- 
est captain,  "  that's  dreadful !  Poor  fel- 
lows I  Well,  it's  a  fate  we  seamen  must 
always  be  prepared  to  meet ;  and  sooner 
or  later  it  does  overtake  not  a  few  of  us. 
And  how  did  it  happen  ?  Did  the  craft 
strike  on  the  Jomfru  reef? 

For  a  moment  the  Dane  hesitated,  and 
then  he  hastily  exclaimed : 

*'  Ah !  that  frightful  reef  I  its  jagged 
rocks  have  been  the  death-cradle  of  many 
a  brave  ship !'» 

"That  they  have;  and  a  close  shave 
past  them  I  once  had  myself  in  this  very 
ship,"  rejoined  the  captain,  who  was  too 
straight  forward  to  notice  that  the  reply 
of  the  Dane  was  a  dubious  one — a  dexte- 
rous evasion  of  a  point-blank  query.  "And 
the  ship  was  Danish  ?" 

"  Yes." 

"  Whither  bound  ?» 

"  Copenhagen." 

"Where  from?" 

"  Stockholm." 

"  And  I  suppose  you  were  skipper  ?" 

The  Dane  slightly  nodded,  and  then 
shook  his  head  sadly. 

"Well,"  cried  the  worthy  captain  of 
the  Camperdown,  "  I  daresay  it  is  a  pain- 
ful thing  for  you  to  talk  about ;  but  nave 
a  heart.  The  best  of  ships  are  oflen  lost, 
however  well  ofScered  and  manned ;  so 
cheer  up,  brother.  I  dare  say  that  your 
owners  will  not  be  unreasonable  when 
they  hear  all ;  and  maybe  I  shall  meet 
you  again  in  command  of  a  better  crafl 
by  and  by  I" 

Had  the  honest  Englishman  been  a  man 
of  greater  penetration,  he  would  have  per- 
ceived that  his  guest  did  not  exhibit  much 
despondency;  but  to  the  reverse,  was 
impenetrably  calm  and  phlegmatic.  He 
appreciated,  however,  the  captain's  kindly 
sympathy,  and  a  momentary  smile  upht 
liis  tiiir  and  delicate  features. 

"  What  was  your  vessel  ?"  resumed  the 
captain. 

"  A  brig-skonnert." 

"Ay,  that's  wluit  we  call  a  brigantine, 


or    an    hermaphrodite    brig.      And  her 
name  ?" 

"  Euighteens  Minde." 

"  That's  Greek  to  me !  Please  to  write 
it  down,  that  I  may  copy  it  correctly  in 
my  log." 

So  saying,  he  handed  pen  and  paper  to 
the  Dane,  who  complied  with  the  reqaest, 
not  without  a  furtive  smile. 

"  And  now  tell  me  your  own  name,  and 
write  it  also,  for  I  never  can  spell  any 
foreign  name  rightly  except  by  copying 
it.     What  is  yours  ?" 

This  simple  and  natural  question  bad  a 
singular  effect.  The  Dane  started,  and 
gave  a  rapid  searching  fi:lance  all  round  ; 
he  lifted  his  head  erect,  nis  breast  seemed 
to  expand,  his  light  blue  eyes,  so  soft  in  re- 
pose, gleamed  keenly,  and  even  fiercely, 
his  placid  features  flushed  with  an  unmis- 
takable air  of  defiant  pride,  and  his  finely- 
cut  lips  distinctly  enunciated  in  a  firm, 
measured  tone : 

"  I  am  Lars  Vonved  I" 

"  Oh !  you  are  Lars  Vonved  I"  echoed 
Captain  May,  staring  in  open  astonidi* 
meut  at  the  attitude  and  expression  of  his 
singular  guest ;  and  then  he  mattered  to 
himself:  "  Who  is  Lars  Vonved,  I  wonder. 
The  fellow  seems  asproud  of  his  name  as 
if  he  were  a  Lord  High  Admiral !" 

Whatever  might  bo  the  secret  thoughts 
and  feelings  of  the  Dane,  he  instantly  re- 
sumed his  self-possession  and  qniet  air. 
He  not  only  wrote  his  name  as  desired, 
but  added  the  date  and  a  few  words,  and 
requesting  sealing-wax  and  a  light,  he 
affixed  a  seal,  using  for  that  purpose  the 
signet-ring  on  his  finder.  Then  he  handed 
the  imper  to  Captain  May,  saying,  in  « 
peculiarly  impressive  manner : 

"Keep  this  carefully;  the  day  may  come 
when  it  will  prove  of  service  to  yon." 

Surprised  alike  at  the  action  and  the 
words,  the  captain  gazed  curioasly  at  the 
document — as  it  may  be  termed — ^which 
read  thus : 

"Enighteens  Iffinde. 

"For  Charles  May,  Captain  of  the 
Camperdown,  of  Leith.  June  twenty 
eight,  18 — . 

"Labs  Vomvbd" 

The  words  were  written  in  the  peculiar 
style  yet  used  by  Scandinavians;  and  tbe 
signature  of  "  ]uira  Vonved**  itself  was  % 
\QTY  large,  bold,  and  remarkably  compli- 
cated Gothic  autograph,  of  a  kmd  to  be 
instantly  recognizable,  and  almost  impo^ 
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sible  to  successfally  imitate.  The  seal 
bore  a  coat-of-arms,  consisting  of  an  eagle 
flying  with  a  double  edged  sword  in  its 
beak,  above  a  ship  in  full  sail.  A  motto 
in  Danish  encircled  these  emblems,  and 
Captain  May  inquired  its  meaning. 

"  It  refers  to  the  emblems,  and  means 
in  English  :  '  The  ship  must  sail  swiftly^ 
hat  the  eagle  drop  the  sword  on  her 
deck  /' " 

"  Well,  that's  past  a  plain  seaman's 
comprehension ;  its  mysterical  to  me  I" 
exclaimed  the  simple-minded  captain. 

'^It  has  a  secret  meaning,  Captain 
May !" 

"  So  it  must,  Herr  Vonved !  And  I 
suppose  that  is  your  family  arms  ?" 

"  Not  so :  it  is  the  private  symbol  I 
have  myself  assumed." 

"  Do  you  know,  Herr  Vonved,"  confi- 
dentially observed  the  honest  veteran  ship- 
master, "  that  I  myself  have  sometimes 
thought  of  getting  a  seal  cut  w^ith  em- 
blems, as  you  call  them,  of  my  own  inven- 
tion or  choosing." 

"  Indeed,  Captain  May ;  and  what  do 
you  propose  to  have  engraved  ?"  said 
Vonved,  very  blandly. 

"  Why,  what  do  you  say  to  a  compass 
in  the  center,  and  and  a  marlingspike  on 
one  side,  and  an  anchor  on  the  other  for 
supporters,  and  waves  at  the  bottom, 
with  '  C.  M.'  for  my  name  ?  Ship>shape, 
eh  !     Nothin^^  mysterical  about  thaJt  .^' 

"  Capital,  sir  I  A  better  and  more  ap- 
propriate device  could  not  be  desired  I" 
responded  the  Dane,  with  a  look  of  arch 
amusement. 

"  Ay,  ay !  Heer  Vonved,  I  say  nothing 
about  your  own  affair,  though  it  is  a  little 
too  high  flown  and  hieroglyphical  to  my 
fancy;  but  let  an  old  seardog  like  me 
alone  for  inventing  a  real  mariner's  seal." 

"  And  what  is  to  be  your  motto  ?" 

"My  motto?  What  —  ay — what  do 
you  think  of  the  three  Ls  ?" 

"  The  three  Ls !" 

"Ay,  Latitude,  Lead,  and  Lookout! 
We  seamen  call  them  the  *  three  Ls,'  you 
know,  and  a  ship  would  be  badly  naviga- 
ted were  they  not  all  attended  to." 

"Excellent,  Captain  May!  I  admire 
your  taste,  sir." 

The  old  captain  smiled  complacently, 
and  placing  Vonved's  autograph  between 
the  leaves  of  his  log-book,  he  cordially 
cried  : 

"  Well,  Herr  Vonved,  I  hope  to  safely 
land  you  at  your  own  port  of  Copenhagen, 


where  I  have  to  take  in  some  cargo  ;  and 
meanwhile  you  are  heartily  welcome  to 
share  my  caoin,  and  we  shall  have  time  to 
become  better  acouainted,  and  to  overhaul 
our  old  logs  together.  I'm  going  on  deck, 
now." 

"  And  I  will  go  with  you !" 

They  ascended  together,  and  Vonved, 
after  looking  aloft,  and  keenly  scanning 
the  horizon  m  every  quarter,  and  glanc- 
ing at  the  compass  to  ascertain  the  ship's 
course,  courteously  thanked  the  mate  tor 
the  share  the  latter  had  taken  in  his  own 
marvelous  preservation  over-night,  and 
then  requested  to  see  the  look-out  man 
who  had  first  perceived  him  floating  help- 
less on  the  spar.  The  man  was  callod, 
and  Vonved  spake  a  few  kindly  words  to 
him  expressive  of  his  ^atitude,  and  gave 
him  all  the  money  in  bis  pocket,  which  in- 
cluded a  Frederick  d'or,  and  two  or  three 
other  ^old  pieces.  The  bluff  English  sea- 
man did  not  wish  to  accept  them,  but  the 
Dane  insisted  that  he  should. 

Several  vessels  were  in  sight,  all  at  a 
considerable  distance.  One  of  them,  evi- 
dently a  very  small  craft,  by  and  by  at- 
tracted the  especial  notice  of  Lars  Vonved. 
His  gaze  was  intently  riveted  on  her,  and 
at  length  he  said : 

"  I  think  I  know  that  Danish  joegt !" 

"  A  Danish  joegt,  is  she  ?"  cried  Captain 
May.  "  You  have  keen  eyes,  Herr  Von- 
ved ;  I  could  not  swear  whether  she  is  a 
Danish  joegt  or  an  English  sloop  at  this 
distance,  by  the  naked  eye." 

Vonved  eagerly  seized  a  telescope,  but 
hardly  had  he  leveled  it  ere  he  lowered 
it  again,  and  coolly  slapped  the  joints  to- 
gether, whilst  a  smile  of  singular  meaning 
flitted  over  his  features. 

"  Do  you  know  her  ?" 

^^You  shall  see.  Captain  May!"  and 
springing  on  the  quarter-deck  bulwark, 
where  he  steadied  himself  against  the 
spanker -boom,  Vonved  untwisted  his 
orimson  silk  sash,  and  held  it  fluttering 
out  as  a  signal.  This  sash  was  about  a 
dozen  feet  long  by  two  or  three  in  breadth, 
and  in  the  center  were  three  large  white 
stars,  horizontally  disposed. 

Captam  May  leveled  his  telescope  at 
the  strange  vessel,  to  curiously  watch 
whether  ^e  sienal  would  be  noticed  or 
answered,  and  m  a  couple  of  minutes,  to 
hb  astonishment,  he  beheld  a  group  A 
four  or  %s^  men  hurriedly  gatherir^^  to- 
gether on  the  Guarter-deok  of  tliO  Tittle 
craft,  one  of  wnom  was  gazing  with  a 
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telescope  at  the  bark.  It  was  obvious 
that  the  signal  had  already  attracted 
notice.  All  doubt  waa  exchanged  for 
cerUunty,  for  the  flash  of  a  gun  was  imme- 
diately seen,  and  the  Danish  jopgt  put 
forth  every  slitch  of  canvas,  and  stood 
towards  the  bark, 

"Well,  this  beats  Manyatt's  ugnals 
hollow !"  exclaimed  the  astonished  old 
captain,  as  Yonved  leaped  on  to  the  deck, 
and  deliberately  tbidcd  his  sash,  and  roll- 
rd  it  round  bis  waist  again,  belt-fashion. 
"They  keep  a  sharp  look-out  in  that 
craft." 

"  It  is  their  duty  to  do  so,"  calmly  re- 
joined Vonved. 

The  tittle  jtBgt  overhauled  the  bark 
so  rapidly  that  it  was  evident  she  mnst 
be  a  wonderfully  fiist  craft,  and  when  she 
reached  within  a  few  cables'  length  hove- 
lo,  and  a  Norwegian  pram — a  small  and 
peculiarly  Ehajied  light  skiff  that  will  live 
in  the  heaviest  seas — put  oiF  from  her  side, 
mnnnud  by  two  seamen,  who  swittly  pull- 
ed to  the  bark.  In  a  few  minutes  the 
i>ram  was  alongside,  and  holding  on  by  a 
boat  hook  at  the  mizzen-chains. 

Lars  Vonved,  in  a  tone  of  prompt  com- 
mand, hailed  the  men  in  the  pram,  who 
both  took  off  their  caps  in  respectful 
salute  to  him. 

"  Ilvorledcs  gaaer  det  f "  (How  is  it  ?) 
said  he. 

"  Redt  godt,  Capitain  Vonved  !"  (AH 
is  right,  Captain  Vonved !)  responded 
they. 

Vonved  turned  round  to  the  master  of 
the  Camperdown,  and  pointing  signlli- 
eantly  to  the  pram  and  to  the  jn'gt,  he 
grasped  his  hand,  and  wrung  it  warmly, 
saying : 

"  I  must  now  leave  you.  Captain  May, 
ind  believe  mo  that  I  shall  never  forget 
that  my  life  has  been  saved  by  your  ship! 
Some  (lay  or  other  I  ma^^  have  an  oppor- 
lunity  to  prove  my  gratitude!" 

"Never  mind  thiit;  but  good-by;  and 
I  wish  you  well !"  heartily  responded  the 
captain,  who  began  to  fed  tike  a  man  in 
a  dream. 

Vonved  lightly  swung  himself  into  the 
prom,  and  as  it  pushed  off,  ho  stood  erect, 
and  laying  his  right  hand  on  his  heart, 
boweil  gracefully,  and  exclaimed,  with 
deep  emphasis : 

"  Preserve  what  I  wrote  for  you.  Cap- 
tain May,  it  will  be  of  use  hereafter  !" 

In  a  brief  interval,  Vonve<l  was  on  board 
the  ja'gt,  wbic)i  Hred  a  iarowell  gun,  and 


[April, 

filling  away,  went  off  in  s  direction  to- 
tally opposite  to  its  tbrmer  course,  and 
soon  was  a  mere  speck  on  the  horlEon. 


CHAPTBB     III. 


Is  a  week's  time — having  ha<l  head- 
winds— tho  Compcrdowu  put  into  Copon- 
bagan  to  sliip  souie  goods,  and  Captain 
May  waited  as  usual  ou  the  British  consuL 
After  transacting  the  customary  busincos, 
the  consul  said  : 

"By-the-by,  did  you  pass  near  Bom- 
holm  thLs  homeward  passage?" 

"  Yes,  Bir,  a  dozen  miles  or  bo  to  tho 
eastward." 

"When  was  that?" 

"About  seven  days  ago." 

"  Indeed.  Well,  it  was  just  about  that 
time  a  very  extraordinary  and  awful  oo< 
currcnco  took  place,  inlelfigenco  of  which 
has  reached  Copenhagen,  and  is  causing 
immense  excitement.  Here  is  the  ao- 
count  given  ui  Fixdrelandet  —  a  daily 
paper  —  of  this  morning,  which  I  will 
translate  to  you." 

The  consul  took  up  J'ixdreland^  and 
read  as  follows : 

"  Advices  jiist  received  from  Bomholm, 
communicate  intelligence  of  an  appalling 
nature.  The  public  is  aware  tlut  for 
some  months  past  all  trace  has  been  lost 
of  the  rcuowed  fredlos,*  Lars  Vonved.  It 
was  believed  cither  that  he  had  perished, 
or  that  he  and  his  reckless  crew  hod  be- 
taken themselves  to  anottier  part  of  the 
world.  We  now  learn  that  Vonvod  tu 
ashore  on  the  island  of  Bomholu  about 
ten  days  ago,  and  that  one  of  hia  own  men 
betrayed  him  by  giving  information  to 
the  commander  of  the  troops  stationed  at 
Ronne.  A  plan  was  immediately  arrang- 
ed to  capture  him,  and  this  was  effected 


be  madness  to  defend  himself — lie  being 
alone,  and  surrounded  by  armed  men — 
he  quietly  surrendered.  He  was  conveyed 
on  board  tlie  Falk  (Hawk)  the  brig-o&war, 
which  had  just  arrived,  and  placed  in  a 
strong  room  in  the  hold;  bnt  by  what  seema 
a  tataL  ovcrsiglit  on  the  part  of  tho  nnfbr- 
tunate  commander  of  the  brig,  tho  dofr 
perate  prisoner  was  not  ironed. 


■  Frcdloa — tLat  i^  outlaw ;  proacribad  B 
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"The  Falk  lay  at  anchor  a  mile  or 
two  from  the  shore,  and  shortly  after 
sunset  on  the  27th — the  evenhig  of  the 
outlaw's  capture — a  horrible  explosion 
took  place,  and  the  vessel  was  blown  to 
]»ieces.  Of  all  on  board,  only  one  man 
escaped.  He  was  picked  up  by  a  boat 
from  the  shore ;  and  he  states  his  belief 
that  Lars  Vonved,  knowing  the  doom 
that  awaited  him  at  Copenhagen,  by  some 
means  broke  through  the  bulkhead  that 
separated  him  from  the  powder-magazine, 
and  crowned  his  lon<^  list  of  crimes  bv  de- 
libcrately  blowmg  up  the  vessel,  prefer- 
ring to  perish  in  this  manner  rather  than 
on  the  wheel.  The  single  survivor  is 
also  of  opinion  that,  throu^  some  culpable 
negligence  of  the  officers,  Vonved  was  not 
even  searched;  therefore,  supposing  he 
had  a  dagger  or  strong  knife  concealed 
on  his  person,  he  might  soon  cut  his  way 
into  the  powder-magazine :  and  this  is 
probably  the  plan  he  adopted. 

"  Many  mangled  bodies  of  the  hapless 
crew  have  been  washed  ashore,  but  no 
remains  of  the  arch-monster  himself  have 
hitherto  been  identified.  Doubtless  he 
Avas  blown  to  atoms  when  he  applied  the 
fatal  match." 

Captain  May  listened  to  this  narrative 
with  feelings  of  extreme  perturbation, 
which  was  increased  when  the  consul 
said : 

"  Did  you  hear  the  explosion  ?" 

"  No,  sir,  we  neither  heard  nor  saw  it. 
Probably  we  were  too  distant,  and  it  was 
a  stormy  night  too.  What  had  this  out- 
law done,  sir?" 

"  Rather  ask  what  he  hadn't  done  I" 
answered  the  consul.  "  If  only  half  that 
is  said  of  him  be  true,  he  was  a  veiy  in- 
carnation of  mischief  and  subtlety.  For 
the  last  half-dozen  years  his  name  has 
struck  terror  in  the  hearts  of  his  country- 
men— that  is,  if  they  really  arc  his  coun- 
trymen ;  for  although  he  spoke  Danish 
like  a  native,  and  resembled  a  Dane  per- 
sonally, there  is,  I  believe,  a  mystery 
about  his  birth ;  for  the  authorities  were 
never  able  to  satisfactorily  learn  whence 
he  came,  nor  who  were  his  relatives.  The 
name  itself — provided  it  be  genuine — ^is 
rather  Swedish  than  Danish ;  but  the  man 
himself  always  avowed  he  was  a  Dane, 
and  it  has  even  been  strongly  rumored 
that  he  is  of  a  most  noble  and  ancient 
family.  He  must  have  begun  his  rover's 
])j'ofession  betimes,  for,  I  think,  he  coold 


not  be  much  above  thirty  when  he  thus 
closed  his  fearful  career." 

"  But  his  crimes,  sir  ?  Was  he  really  a 
rover  ?" 

"  What,  Captain  May  1  Have  yon 
really  never  before  heard  of  Lars  Vonved, 
the  Baltic  Rover  ?" 

"  No,  sir,  I  have  not ;  but  it  is  a  dozen 
years  since  I  was  last  up  the  Baltic." 

"  Ah !  that  accounts  for  your  ignorance. 
Why  he  was  a  smuggler,  pirate,  and  so- 
forth;  dyed  in  the  guilt  of  a  thousand 
crimes  !  Such  at  least  is  the  story,  though 
some  people  affect  to  disbelieve  the  greater 
portion  of  his  alleged  misdoings.  All  I 
know  is,  that  he  has  been  repeatedly  cap- 
tured, but  always  escaped,  either  through 
bnbing  his  guards,  or  by  the  dexterity 
and  dauntless  courage,  and   tremendous 

fersonal  strength,  he  is  alleged  to  possess, 
think  it  must  be  nearly  five  years  since 
he  was  condemned  to  work  in  chains  a 
slave  for  life,  but  he  escaped  the  first  time 
he  was  set  to  work  on  the  roads.  Subse- 
quently he  was  recaptured,  and  many 
additional  attrocious  crimes  being  laid  to 
his  charge,  he  was  then  condemned  to  be 
broken  alive  on  the  wheel ;  but  the  very 
night  before  the  day  appointed  for  his  ex- 
ecution he  escaped  from  the  Tughthuus 
in  a  marvelous  maimer.  What  is  stranger 
than  all,  although  a  very  heavy  price  was 
set  on  his  head,  dead  or  alive,  none  of  the 
outcasts  with  whom  he  was  more  or  less 
connected  ever  betrayed  him,  and  his  own 
crew  were  said  to  be  thoroughly  devoted 
to  him.  It  would  seem,  however,  if  this 
newspaper  account  is  correct,  that  one  of 
them  has  proved  a  traitor  at  last." 

"Aft,er  all,  the. rogue  must  have  had  his 
good  points,  then,"  bluntly  observed  the 
captain. 

*'  Yes,  I  believe  such  was  really  the  case, 
and  very  romantic  stories  have  been  told 
of  his  generosity,  and  songs  have  been 
written  and  are  popularly  sung  about  his 
exploits." 

**And  what  sort  of  a  fellow  was  he,  sir  ?'* 

The  consul  gave  an  accurate  description 
of  Vonved,  explaining  that  he  had  never 
seen  him,  but  that  the  Danish  authorities 
had  caused  lithographed  portraits  of  the 
outlaw,  with  a  fac-simile  of  his  autograph, 
to  be  extensively  circulated  to  aid  in  dIb 
identification  and  arrest. 

^^  You  would  know  his  handwriting  then, 
sir?" 

"  Undoubtedly ;  but  why  do  yon  ask  ?»* 
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By  way  of  reply,  the  captain  opened  his 
pocket-book,  and  Iiauded  a  paper  to  the 
consul. 

" '  C:imperdown  of  Leith,  Juno  28th 
— Lars  Vonved,' "  read  the  latter.  "  Good 
heavens !  how  came  you  by  this  ?" 

Captain  May  related  the  whole  adven- 
ture. 

"The  man  bears  a  charmed  life !"  cried 
the  amazed  consul.  ^^  He  is  proof  to  fire 
and  steel,  and  so  he  will  ever  be  till  the 
thread  of  his  destiny  is  reeled  off.  And 
you  say  that  he  eat  and  drank  with  you, 
and  expressed  his  gratitude  ?" 

"  He  did,  sir." 

"  Well,  then,  depend  upon  it  that  he  and 
hb  lawless  crew  will  never  harm  you  nor 
yours.  He  never  was  known  to  break  his 
word  to  fnend  or  foe,  and  so  far  from  in- 
juring any  one  who  ever  served  him,  even 
unconsciously,  he  will  risk  his  life  to  repay 
them.  Take  back  your  precious  auto- 
graph. Captain  May — it  is  a  soit  of  pass 
bearing  the  sign-manual  and  seal  of  a  po- 
tent rover — and  preserve  it  carefully,  rest- 
ing assured  th.it  if  Lars  Vonved  scuttles 
half  the  ships  that  sail  on  the  Baltic,  your 
bark  will  never  be  of  the  number.  Ah ! 
had  you  only  known  who  was  your  guest, 
and  had  clapped  him  in  irons,  and  brought 
him  to  Copenhagen,  I  verily  think  the 
king  would  have  made  you  a  night  of 
the  Dannebrog!  You  have  missed  both 
money  and  honor." 

"  And  I'm  not  sorry  for  it,"  burst  from 
the  honest  Britbh  tar.  '^  Like  any  honest 
God-fearing  mariner,  I  hate  and  abhor  a 
rover,  and  heartily  wish  hhu  a  short  shrift 
and  a  hempen  necklace  to  swing  him  like 
a  jewel-block  at  the  yard-arm,  as  he  merits. 
But,  sir,  it  was  God's  will  that  wo  should 
save  his  life,  and  I  would  not  have  given 
the  man  up  under  such  circumstances,  even 
had  I  suspected  him  to  be  what  you  de- 
scribe. A  miscreant  he  may  bo,  ay,  must 
be,  if  he  is  really  a  rover — and  he  did 
throw  dust  in  my  eyes  with  his  yarn  about 
losing  his  crafl  on  the  Jomfru  reef— but 
Bomeiiow  I  can^t  think  he's  half  so  black 
as  they  paint  him." 

"  Well,  perhaps  not ;  but  let  mo  give 
you  a  bit  of  earnest  advice,  Captain  May. 
Keep  your  agency  in  letting  him  loose  on 
the  world  again  a  profound  secret,  for  I 
can  assure  you  that  the  Danish  govem- 
mont  would  look  very  black  if  they  heard 
of  it.  And  what  they  will  say  or  do  when 
he  suddenly  turns  up  again,  all  ripe  and 
ready  for  mischief,  is  more  than  I  can  im- 


agine. To  give  yon  some  idea  of  what 
this  desperate  outlaw  is  capable,  read  this 
English  version  of  a  popular  ballad,  de- 
scriptive of  his  escape  from  the  doom  I 
before  mentioned  as  pronounced  against 
him." 

"  Lars  Vonved  in  strong  dungeon  lay, 
Condemned  to  die  at  dawn  of  day : 
A  black-robed  priest  he  came  to  pray 
At  midnight  with  Lars  Vonved. 

"  ^  Outlaw,  repent !'  the  holy  man 

His  ghostly  counsel  thus  began ; 
"  '  Confess !  repent !  for  short^s  the  span 
Allotted  thee,  Lars  Vonved.* 

"  '  We  all  must  die — Heaven's  will  be  done  I 
And  yet  I  hope  to  see  the  sun 
Rise  many  a  day  ere  my  race  be  run  !* 
Undaunted  cried  Lars  Vonved. 

**  *  Oh  t  clasp  thy  guilty  hands  and  pray 
That  outraged  heaven  in  mercy  mav 
Pardon  e*en  thee — for  at  dawn  of  day 
Thou*lt  surely  die,  Lars  Vonved !' 

"  *  More  merciful  than  man  is  heaven  I 
And  by  all  my  hopes  to  bo  forgiven, 
I  tell  thee,  priest,  thou  oft  hast  shriven 
Worse  sinners  than  Lars  Vonved.* 

" '  That  can  not  be,'  the  priest  replied, 

*  For  guiltier  wretch  yet  never  died 
Than  thou,  who'lt  perish  in  thy  pride, 

At  dawn  o'  day,  Lars  Vonved  1' 

*^  Lars  Vonved  gave  a  laugh  of  scorn — 

*  Think  not,  goml  priest,  &e  coming  mom 
Will  see  the  fearless  heart  out-torn 

From  the  bosom  of  Lars  Vonved  I* 

'* '  Farewell,  thou  boasting  fool !  I  go 
And  leave  thee  to  eternal  woe !' 
'  Nay,  good  priest,  do  not  leave  me  so  !* 
Softly  cried  Lars  Vonved. 

"  The  priest  turned  round,  and  ere  he  knew 
Was  pinioned  and  his  mouth  gagged  too, 
His  robe  stripped  off,  and  his  hood  of  blue, 
By  the  outlaw,  bold  Lars  Vonved. 

'^ '  Sir  priest,  I  must  make  free  to  borrow 
Tour  dress  awhile— but  do  not  sorrow ; 
They'll  set  you  free  at  dawn  to-morrow, 
So  farewell  I '  cried  Lars  Vonved 

*'  The  watchful  guards  as  they  let  him  pasii, 
Said  :   '  Holy  man,  has  he  ta'en  the  mass  f 
Does  he  repent? '    *  Ah  I  no,  alas  I 
Too  hardened  is  Lars  Vonved  I*' 

"  At  dawn  of  day,  the  dungeon  door 
Was  open  flung,  and  on  the  floor 
They  found  the  true  priest  groaning  aon^ 
But  flown  away,  Lars  Vonved  !^ 
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"  Is  this  ballad  founded  on  fact,  sir  ?" 
inquired  the  captain.  "  Can  it  be  true 
that  Vonved  really  escaped  in  the  way  it 
relates  ?" 

"  Such  is  the  popular  belief;  and  I  never 
heard  any  other  version  of  the  escape  that 
he  undoubtedly  effected." 

"  Well,  sir,  I  am  quite  taken  aback  by 
the  whole  affair.  To  think  that  a  rover 
has  been  in  my  ship— that  he  has  slept  in 
my  berth — that  he  has  eat  and  drunk  with 
me  at  my  table  1"  and  the  worthy  old  cap- 
tain flushed  with  mingled  feelings  of  amaze- 
ment, indignation,  and  incredulity,  at  the 
recollection. 

Although  Captain  May  kept  a  discreet 
silence  concerning  the  outlaw's  preserva- 
tion, some  of  his  crew,  hearing  of  the  ex- 
plosion of  the  Danish  brig  of- war,  naturally 
related  the  circumstance  of  having  rescued 
a  man  floating  on  a  piece  of  wreck  in  the 
locality  where  the  catastrophe  happened. 
This  speedily  reached  the  ears  of  the  au- 
thorities, and  the  whole  truth  was  wrung 
from  the  reluctant  captain. 

Proclamations  were  immediately  issued 
in  Copenhagen,  and  distributed  all  over 
Denmark  Proper,  and  the  Danish  Islands 
and  Schleswig  and  Holstein,  denouncing 
the  new  and  crowning  enormity  that  Lars 
Vonved  was  positively  accused  of  hav- 
ing committed,  and  relating  his  own  mar- 
velous escape.  So  important  was  his 
capture  deemed,  that  the  government  in- 
creased the  price  on  his  head  to  the  sum 
of  two  thousandiive  hundred  specie-dalers, 
(£562  10s.  sterling,)  and  offered  a  free 
pardon  to  any  accomplices  who  would  be- 
trav  him. 

The  Danish  people,  generally,  were  di- 
vided between  horror  of  the  alleged  atro- 
cities of  the  outlaw,  and  of  a  species  of 
superstitious  admiration  of  the  almost 
superhuman  manner  in  which  he  had 
hitherto  escaped  paying  the  forfeit  of  his 
deeds.  By  an  idiosyncrasy  of  human  na- 
ture, the  most  detestable  and  monstrous 
criminals,  if  renowned  for  feats  of  briUiant 
and  successful  daring,  rarely  &il  to  excite 
interest  and  fearful  sympathy  in  the 
breasts  of  the  majority  of  their  countrv- 
men.  Even  the  philosopher,  who  justly 
condemns  the  immorality  of  this  morbid 
feeling,  oflen  himself  feels  its  influence. 
Thus  it  was  that  the  last  reputed  exploit  of 
the  greatest  modem  outlaw  of  all  Scandi- 
navia, the  renowned  Baltic  Rover,  added 
thousands  to  the  ranks  of  those  who  hal^ 
admired,  half  shuddered  at  hia  name  and 


fiime;  yet  the  heavy  bl5d-penge  (blood- 
money)  tempted  many  to  watch  every 
opportunity  of  achieving  his  capture,  or 
of  obtaining  information  that  would  lead 
to  it.  Besides  this,  so  far  as  the  sailors  of 
the  navy  and  the  landsoldats  and  officers 
of  justice  were  concerned,  it  was  their  es- 
pecial duty  to  hunt  him  down,  independ- 
ent of  the  reward,  and  that  duty  they 
were  all  anxious  to  perform.  So  extreme 
was  the  official  activity  now  displayed  at 
every  Danish  port,  and  along  all  thecoasts 
of  the  mainland  and  islands,  and  so  strong 
the  assurance  of  the  governments  of  the 
different  countries  bordering  on  the  Bal- 
tic, that  they  would  use  their  utmost  vigi- 
lance to  arrest  the  outlaw  if  he  ventured 
to  land  on  their  territories,  that  the  pros- 
pect of  Vonved's  final  escape  seemed  in- 
deed slight.  It  mnst  be  borne  in  mind 
that  the  Baltic  is  a  large  inland  sea,  and 
that  passports  are  most  strictly  required  to 
enable  the  bearer  to  land,  or  to  travel 
through  the  countries  bordering  upon  it. 
What  likelihood  was  there  of  Vonved  ob- 
taining one,  even  under  false  pretenses  ? 
And  even  if  he  did,  he  would  almost  cer- 
tainly be  recognized  from  the  description 
of  his  remarkable  person,  ere  he  had 
traveled  many  leagues. 

Wagers  were  freely  laid  in  Copenhageq 
that  the  Baltic  Rover  would  be  seized, 
dead  or  alive,  within  thirty  days. 


OHAPTEB  TV. 
"THE   LITTLl  AMALIA." 

The  vessel  which  received  Lars  Vonved, 
when  he  bade  adieu  to  his  kind  preservers 
of  the  Camperdown,  was  one  of  the  small- 
est of  that  Kind  of  Danish  sea-going  craft 
called  jcBgts,  and  she  was  a  beautiful  spe- 
cimen of  her  class.  Her  length  was 
thirty-five  feet;  her  breadth  of  beam 
eleven  feet ;  her  depth  of  hold  five  feet. 
In  her  present  trim,  she  drew  four  feet  of 
water  forward,  and  five  aft,  and,  there- 
fore, had  not  much  dr^  side  amidships, 
bat  as  she  had  a  oonsiderable  shear,  of 
coarse  her  bows  and  stem  rose  compara- 
tively high.  Her  symmetrical  bows  were 
pretty  fiul  ilboye  the  water,  but  below, 
their  lines  were  hollow  and  tapered  finely. 
The  stem  had  a  clean  ran,  and  the  oonn- 
ter  was  a  flat  oval,  broken  by  two  small 
slightly-projectbg  windows,  each  consist- 
ing of  a  square  of  thick  plate-glass  set  in 
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an  iron  frame,  wliich  could  be  removed 
at  pleasure.  The  oaken  hull  was  painted 
Si  sea-green  color,  relieved  by  a  single 
narrow  jjold  band  extending  round  the 
vessel,  about  a  foot  below  the  gunwale. 
Iler  single  dark-varnished  mast  was  of  red 
pine,  clear  of  a  single  knot,  and  rose 
straight  as  an  arrow,  and  exactly  perj)en- 
dicular,  to  a  great  bight,  terminating 
above  the  "  eyes"  of  the  shrouds  and  tlie 
"  collar"  of  the  stay  in  a  **  crown,"  five  or 
six  feet  in  length,  which  curved  forward 
and  tapered  to  a  point  sustaining  a 
small  vane.  Although  carrying  no  upper 
sails,  she  yet  could  spread  a  large  mass 
of  canvas,  comprising  gaff  and  boom 
mainsail,  square  foresail,  staysail,  jib,  and 
flying-jib.  One  very  extraordhiaiy  pe- 
culiarity was  the  fact  that  all  the  sails 
were  dyed  black,  and  the  spars  and 
blocks  were  also  of  that  somber  nue.  On 
board  all  was  as  neat  as  could  possibly 
be.  The  low  bulwarks  were  painted  blue 
inside,  with  a  bright  crimson  stripe  down 
their  middle;  the  deck  was  holystoned 
white  as  snow;  every  loose  rope  was 
carefully  coiled  down ;  the  nicest  order 
and  arrangement  prevailed.  Just  abafl 
the  mast  was  a  large  hatchway,  covered 
with  a  handsome  grating,  painted  white, 
and  aft  there  wsis  a  little  poop-deck  about 
seven  feet  in  length,  with  a  companion  in 
front  to  afford  inijress  to  the  cabin. 
There  was  a  low  skylight  to  this  poop- 
deck,  and  the  long  tiller  with  which  the 
vessel  was  steered  only  just  cleared  it. 
On  the  whole,  the  pretty  little  joegt  was 
evidently  not  engaged  in  the  ordinary 
pursuits  of  honest  gainful  commerce,  but 
either  was  a  pleasure-boat,  or  a  cratl  of  a 
very  questionable  character. 

When  the  pram  which  received  Lars 
Vonved  from  the  Camperdown,  came 
alongside  the  jcegt,  he  lightly  swung  him- 
self on  deck,  and  was  received  by  the 
skipper,  who  bowed  low  and  gracefully, 
exclaiming : 

"Velbecommen  hjem,  Capitain  Von- 
ved !"     (Welcome  back !) 

The  seamen  on  board,  and  those  in  the 
pram,  also  doffed  their  caps,  and  echoed 
the  national  expression  of  welcome — na- 
tional, at  least,  as  concerns  the  maritime 
people — "  velbecommcn  hjenf !"  in  hearty 
tones. 

"  Mange  taks,  min  vens !"  (many 
thanks,  my  friends,^  was  Vonved's  an- 
swer, and  he  hastily  shook  hands  with 
the  skipper,  and  then  directed  the  pram 


to  be  swung  to  the  davits  at  the  joegt's 
stem,  and  a  parting  gun  to  be  fired.  One 
of  the  two  small  bronze  signal  guns,  fixed 
on  swivels  on  the  pawl-windlass  bitts, 
was  promptly  fired,  and  the  pram  hoisted 
chock-a-block  to  the  davits,  and  then 
turned  bottom  upwards,  and  secured  in 
such  a  position  as  to  be  ready  for  imme- 
diately launching  again,  and  yet  to  lie 
without  obstructing  the  movements  of 
the  tiller,  or  obscuring  the  light  from  the 
cabin  stem  windows.  Vonved  next  or- 
dered the  helm  to  be  put  up,  and  the 
JQBgt  to  be  kept  awa^  as  near  tlie  wind 
as  suited  her  best  pomt  of  sailing;  his 
object  being  to  increase  her  distance 
from  the  Camperdown  as  rapidly  as 
possible. 

The  bonny  little  joDgt  was  handled  by 
her  powerful  and  experienced  crew  as 
easily  as  a  mhnic  cock-boat  is  tmned  and 
guided  by  a  schoolboy.  She  bowed  over 
to  the  freshening  breeze  that  whistled 
merrily  through  the  rigging,  until  her 
lee-gangway  dipped  in  the  surging  fiood, 
and  then  she  rushed  steadily  ahead,  dash- 
ing asi<le  the  creamy  spray  from  the 
crests  of  tHe  waves  which  harmlessly 
broke  against  her  bows,  or  when  an  oc- 
casionally heavier  gust  of  wind  jerked  nt 
her  tacks  and  stays,  she  would  shake  her 
hea<l  saucily,  uplift  her  bows  with  a  snort 
and  gurgle  of  the  water  eddying  round 
her  stem,  and  leap  bodily  over  the  ad- 


vancmg  wiives. 


Vonved's  eyes  glistened  with  keen 
pleasure  as  he  saw  how  quickly  his  joegt 
would  be  "  hull  down"  to  the  bark,  and 
as  he  stood  on  the  weather  quarter  gang- 
way, he  struck  the  palm  of  bis  right  hand 
smartly  on  the  top  of  the  bulwark,  and 
apostrophizing  the  vessel  as  though  she 
were  a  living  creature,  ejaculated : 

^^Ah !  my  own  sweet  little  Amalia!  thus 
dost  thou  ever  serve  me  in  the  hour  of 
need!  A  fiiithful  craft  hast  thou  been, 
and  so  thou  wilt  ever  be  unto  me !  Verily, 
I  have  need  of  thee." 

As  though  his  little  Amalia  (as  the 
craft  was  named,  after  one  whom  he  de* 
votedly  loved)  were  really  the  sentient 
being  he  almost  seemed  to  believe  her, 
she  bounded  forward  more  ligoronsly 
than  ever,  sending  up  the  spray  from  her 
weather-bow  high  above  the  bulwarks  in 
showers  that  sparkled  brilliantly  in  the 
sun  ere  falling  far  to  leeward. 

Tlie  crew  of  the  jcegt  consisted  of  fi>nr 
men  and  a  skipper.    The  men  were  all 
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middle-aged,  grave,  steady-looking  sea- 
men,  and  when  they  had  made  such  alter- 
ations as  were  necessary  in  the  disposition 
of  the  sails,  three  of  them  —  the  fourth 
having  the  tiller  in  hand  —  clustered  to- 
gether, and  stood  with  folded  arms  a  little 
abaft  the  mast,  gazing  curiously,  yet  re- 
spectfully, at  "  Capitain  Vonved,"  as  they 
called  him.  Near  to  the  latter  stood 
their  own  "  skipper,"  who  merits  a  more 
particular  description.  His  age  did  not 
exceed  two-and-twenty,  and  he  was  tall, 
slim,  and  decidedly  gentlemanly  in  his 
appearance  and  manners.  His  lair  com- 
plexion, light-blue  eyes,  flaxen  hair,  and 
the  general  contour  of  his  features,  bore 
testimony  to  his  Scandinavian  lineage. 
He  was  a  handsome,  intelligent-looking 
young  man,  and  his  dress  set  off  his  figure 
to  advantaije.  It  consisted  of  wide  blue 
trowsers  of  fine  cloth,  a  vest  of  dark  velvet, 
buttoned  closely  up  to  the  throat,  and  a 
bine  cloth  surtout  confined  round  the 
waist  with  a  simple  belt  of  black  varnished 
leather.  His  neck  was  bare,  the  white 
collar  of  his  shirt  being  turned  down,  and 
tied  with  a  little  bow  of  black  ribbon. 
On  his  head  he  wore  an  ordinary  undress 
navy  cap,  with  the  .usual  anchor-buttons, 
but  the  gold  band  was  merely  a  narrow 
8tiipo.  This  young  man,  after  his  firet 
greeting,  had  only  spoken  to  Lars  Von- 
ved  in  answer  to  one  or  two  questions 
the  latter  put,  but  stood  with  an  air  of 
deference,  yet  friendly  familiarity,  await- 
ini?  the  further  pleasure  of  the  redoubted 
Hover  of  the  Baltic. 

Suddenlv  Vonved  turned  towards  him, 
and  said : 

*'  You  little  anticipated  seeing  a  signal 
of  mine  from  yonder  bark,  Herr 
Lundt  ?" 

''  I  did  not,  Captain  Vonved,  and  at 
first  I  rather  feared  it  was  an  enemy's 
ruse,  but  thanks  to  a  good  glass,  I  recog- 
nized you,  and,  therefore  had  no  hesita- 
tion in  answering  the  signal  and  beanng 
down." 

"  You  did  well  sir,  and  right  glad  was 
I  to  see  the  Little  Amalia  dashing  to  my 


I " 


rescue. 

"  Rescue  !  Captain  Vonved  ?" 
"  So  I  may  phrase  it,  sir,  although  I  was 
in  no  dancjer  so  far  as  the  good-will  of 
the  captain  and  crew  of  the  Camperdown 
was  concerned.  You  would  know  her 
again  ?" 

"  I  sliould.  Captain  Vonved." 

"  And  you,  my  Vikings  ?"  addressing 


the  deeply  attentive  crew,  who  of  course 
heard  every  word  of  the  conversation, 
"  you  are  old  seamen,  and  would  know 
that  bark  again  by  her  build  and  rig 
among  a  thousand — is  it  not  so  ?" 

The  men  raised  their  caps  in  the  ready, 
courteous  manner,  common  even  to  the 
poorest  and  lowliest  seamen  of  Scandi- 
navia, and  promptly  answered  in  the  af- 
firmative. 

"  Then,  one  and  all,  will  bear  in  mind 
that  the  good  old  captain  of  that  bark 
is  my  friend ;  I  owe  my  life  to  that  ship 
and  her  crew;  and  I  order  you  at  all 
times  to  aid  that  captain  and  ship  at  the 
peril  of  your  lives  should  there  ever  be 
occasion,  and  opportunity  serve." 

"Ja,  ja!  Capitain  Vonved;"  gravely 
responded  they,  and  their  looks  betoken- 
ed  how  much  they  desired  to  know  in 
what  manner  his  life  had  been  jeopar- 
dized and  saved.  He  perceived  this,  and 
with  an  air  in  which  kindness  and  authoi* 
ity  were  singulai'ly  blended,  he  said  : 

"  I  know  your  faithful  affection  for  me, 
mv  brave  men,  for  you  have  all  been  oft 
tned  and  never  yet  found  wanting,  and 
at  the  proper  time  you  shall  know  what 
has  befallen  mo  since  we  last  parted. 
Herr  Lundt,  let  the  man  who  acts  as 
your  steward  serve  to  them  a  couple  of 
bottles  of  your  best  wine  to  drink  my  safb 
return." 

The  young  officer — as  he  may  not  im- 
properly be  called — ^bowed,  and  beckon- 
ing to  the  seaman  who  acted  as  steward, 
gave  him  an  order.  The  man  dived  into 
tlie  cabin,  and  quickly  reappeared  with 
the  wine  ;  when  V  onved  saia,  in  a  smiling, 
friendly  way : 

"  Go  forward,  my  Vikings,  and  enjoy 
yourselves;  but  neglect  not  to  keep  a 
good  look-out  and  report  to  us  when  ne- 
cessary. Herr  Lundt,  we  will  now  retire 
to  the  cabin." 

The  officer  again  bowed,  descended 
first,  and  was  followed  by  the  extraor- 
dinary man  whose  will  appeared  to  be 
law  on  board. 

The  cabin  of  the  Amalia  was,  of  course, 
small,  and  yet  it  was  considerably  larger 
than  would  have  been  supposed  by  one 
who  judged  of  its  size  merely  by  that  of 
the  entire  hull.  It  had  been  skillfully 
fitted  up  80  as  to  make  the  most  of  the 
circumscribed  space ;  and  as  the  little  jo^gt 
was  not  intended  to  carry  cargo,  except 
of  a  certain  kind  which  occupied  very 
small  bulk,  the  cabin  included  all  that 
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part  of  the  vessel  beneath  the  poop-deck, 
and  two  neat  little  state  rooms  were  sit- 
uated forward  of  it,  iu  what  in  a  large 
versel  would  bo  called  the  steerage.  They 
coiniuuiucated  with  the  cabin  through 
doors  in  the  bulkhead  of  the  latter.  The 
cabin  itself  was  nine  feet  in  breadth  by 
seven  feet  in  length.  In  the  center  stood 
an  oblong  table  covered  by  a  snow-white 
damask  cloth,  and  all  round  were  lockers 
provided  with  crimson  silk  cushions,  to 
serve  as  seats.  The  front  of  these  lockers 
and  all  the  paneling  of  the  cabin  was  of 
rich  mahogany,  polished  so  brightly  that 
the  pier-glass  suspended  on  one  side  was 
almost  superfluous.  The  moulding  filling 
up  the  angle  between  the  paneling  and 
the  deck  overhead  was  gilt,  and  the  deck 
itself  (forming  the  ceiling)  was  beautifully 
painted  with  fanciful  and  allegorical  de- 
vices and  figures,  wreaths  of  flowers,  etc. 
From  the  deck  was  suspended  a  large  an- 
tique bronze  oil  lamb,  of  peculiar  tbrma- 
tion,  having  three  projecting  dragons' 
heads,  the  mouths  of  which  each  con- 
tained a  wick  for  burning.  Between  the 
two  windows  at  the  stern  was  a  semi-cir- 
cular zebra- wood  locker,  the  front  of 
which  was  inlaid  with  various  precious 
woods  in  the  most  elaborate  maimer,  so 
as  to  represent  the  mariner's  compass,  and 
in  a  small  shield  in  the  center  of  this  fan- 
ciful compass  was  painted  an  exact  fiic- 
simile  of  the  mysterious  symbols  and 
motto  of  Vonved's  signet-ring — an  eagle 
flying  with  a  double-edged  sword  in  its 
beak  above  a  ship  in  full  sail.  This  locker 
was  ostensibly  supported  by  a  species  of 
bracket,  a  solid  piece  of  Danish  oak  ex- 
quisitely carved  m  the  semblance  of  the 
conventional  head  and  flowing  beard  of 
old  fiither  Neptune.  Along  the  paneling 
on  each  side  of  the  cabin  were  arranged 
several  weapons  offensive  and  defensive. 
The  little  cabin  was  excellently  lighted, 
not  only  bv  the  two  stern  windows,  but 
also  by  the  large  skylight  overhead, 
which  being  composed  of  richly-stained 
glass,  cast  a  warm  and  varied  light  below. 
A  small  stove  of  polished  steel,  with  brass 
fittings,  and  a  bright  copper  flue,  stood 
on  one  side  the  vessel  against  the  bulk- 
head, and  may  be  said  to  complete  the 
chief  fittings  of  the  snug  and  tasteful 
little  cabin,  in  which  a  man  of  ordinary 
stature  could  just  stand  upright. 

On  enterinir,  Vonved  sat  domi  at  the 
end  of  the  table  in  a  position  which  ena- 
bled him  to  command  a  view  of  the  sea 


through  either  of  the  stem  windows,  and 
motioned  to  Herr  Lundt  to  seat  himself 
opposite,  but  the  latter  hesitated,  and 
remarked  in  a  whisper : 

"  Had  I  not  bettor  close  the  companion- 
way,  Ca])tain  Vonved,  if  you  wish  to  con- 
verse without  risk  of  being  overheard  ?" 

"  Yes,  do  so."  * 

Lundt  first  spoke  to  the  steersman,  and 
bade  him  keep  the  course  w^hich  had  been 
given,  and  immediately  report  any  sail 
which  hove  in  sight,  or  any  material 
change  of  wind,  and  then  carefully  closed 
the  two  little  folding-doors  forming  the 
front  of  the  companion,  and  drew  the 
slide  closely  over. 

"  Now  for  a  bottle  of  your  best  I"  cried 
Vonved  cheerfully. 

"  What  wine  will  you  prefer,  Captain 
Vonved  ?" 

"  Champagne,  let  it  be,  for  my  heart  is 
light  and  grateful  now  that  I  once  more 
feel  myself  afloat  in  my  first  love — ^the 
dainty  Little  Amalia !" 

The  young  man  hastened  to  raise  a  trap 
door  in  the  flooring  of  the  cabin,  beneath 
which  the  runs  of  the  vessel  formed  a 
cool  and  capitJil  wine  cellar,  and  from 
thence  he  extracted  a  couple  of  bottles 
of  champagne,  which,  with  the  proper 
glasses,  he  placed  on  the  table. 

"Would  you  take  any  repast  also. 
Captain  Vonved  ?  I  can  give  you  some 
fine  fresh  lax,  and  some- 


.»» 


"  No,  sir,  I  require  nothing  at  present ; 
and  I  must  apologize,"  added  Vonved, 
with  an  air  of  high  and  courtly  breedinpr* 
"  for  permitting  you  to  act  as  steward, 
but  I  have  reason  to  wish  for  our  inter- 
view to  be  j>rivate." 

"O  Captain  Vonved!"  eagerly  cried 
Lundt,  blushing  and  bo\ving,  "  how  can 
you  say  that?  You  know  that  it  is  a 
pleasure  and  a  privilege  for  me !" 

Lars  Vonved  gazed  half-moumfully  and 
half-affectionately  at  the  flushed  ingcnuons 
features  of  his  young  officer,  and  sighing 
deei)ly,  he  slowly  echoed : 

"  A  pleasure  and  a  pririlege !  And  do 
you  esteem  it  such  to  be  the  companion, 
the  familiar  friend  of  an  outlaw,  a  doomed 
man,  one  denounced  as  an  arch-miscreant, 
one  upon  whose  head  a  heavy  price  is  aet 
by  the  government  of  his  country  ?" 

"I  do !"  answered  the  young  man 
energetically.  "  You  have  saved  my  liie 
— you  have  honored  me  with  your  con- 
fidence— and  I  know  that  he  whom  men 
call  the  Rover  of  the  Baltic  is  one  whoM 
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qualities  are  worthy  of  friendship  and 
admiration.  Yes,  I  am  linked  to  your 
fortunes,  be  it  for  good  or  for  evil,  and  I 
am  proud  of  the  friendship  of  the  Count 
of  Els " 

"  Hold !"  interrupted  Vonved,  raising 
his  forefinger  significantly.  "  I  am  only 
Lars  Vonved,  Captain  Vonved  I  But  as 
for  what  you  assert — be  it  so ;  all  I  can 
say  is,  that  I  trust  that  if  your  friendship 
and  connection  with  me  does  not  operate 
to  your  weal,  it  may  not  be  to  your  woe  I 
And  now  let  us  drink!" 

The  glasses  were  brimmed  with  the 
cool  sparkling  vintage  of  the  sunny  South, 
and  silently  bowing  to  each  other,  the 
two  friends  quaffed. 

"Truly,  wine  gladdens  the  heart  of 
man,  as  was  said  of  old,"  exclaimed  the 
Rover ;  "  and  yet  I  have  been  refreshed 
and  gladdened  more  in  my  time  by  a 
stinted  draught  of  water — neither  pure 
nor  sparkling — than  by  any  wina  I  ever 
drunk." 

"  That  would  be  in  the  tropin,  eir?" 

"  In  the  tropics — and  elsewhere." 

"I,  also,  Captain  Vonved.  know  by 
fearful  experience  the  value  of  a  draught 
of  water !"  Lundt  obsei'ved,  seeing  that 
Vonved  was  not  indisposed  to  prolong 
a  desultory  conversation  ere  discussing 
matters  of  present  Jind  weighty  interest. 

*'  You,  Herr  Lundt!  When  and 
where  ?" 

"  Off  the  coast  of  Africa." 

"  I  Avas  not  aware  that  you  had  ever 
sailed  on  the  main  ocean  ?" 

"  I  believe  I  never  mentioned  to  you 
before.  Captain  Vonved,  that  in  my 
twentieth  year,  I,  for  the  first  and  only 
time,  sailed  on  the  Atlantic,  and  very 
<lisaj5trous  the  outward  voyage  proved. 
To  my  dying  day  I  shall  never  forget  the 
Fiifforiiigs  I  underwent — for  more  than 
the  ordinary  anguish  which  befalls  a  man 
in  many  years  was  condensed,  as  it  were, 
in  the  space  of  a  few  hours." 

"The  ship  was  becalmed  and  short  of 
water  ?" 

"  Not  so,  Captain  Vonved.  The  suflTer- 
ings  from  thirst  to  which  I  alluded  were 
experienced  only  by  myself— a  solitary 
wretch,  tossed  helplessly  about,  the  sport 
of  every  wave," 

These  words  caused  Vonved  to  steadily 
regard  his  companion  with  a  look  of  sur- 
prise and  suddenly  aroused  interest. 


"Ah  !"  said  he,  very  quietly,  "I  have 
myself  undergone  a  somewhat  similar 
adventure,  although,  in  my  case,  a  burn- 
ing tropical  sun  did  not  increase  my  suf- 
ferings." 

"  Indeed,  sir ;  where  was  that  ?" 

"  Here,  in  the  Baltic ;  and  it  occurred 
only  yesterday." 

"Yesterday,  Captain  Vonved?  Im- 
possible !" 

"Why  impossible,  Herr  Lundt?"  drily 
demanded  the  Rover.  "The  bark 
which  is  jet  in  sight  picked  me  up  yester- 
day evenmg,  clinging  to  a  spar,  almost  at 
my  last  gasp,  and,  as  I  believe,  the  solitary 
sui-vivor  of  a  terrible  catastrophe." 

The  young  man  started,  became  deadly 
pale,  and  faintly  cried : 

"  O  Captain  Vonved !  can  it  indeed 
be  that  the  Skildpadde  and  all  her  brave 
crew  have  perished  ?" 

"  Not  so,  my  young  friend,  no  calamity 
has  happened  to  her,  I  trust.  It  is  the 
Falk  that  has  perished,  and  every  soul 
on  board,  myself  excepted." 

"The  Falk!  the  brig-of-war  cruising 
off  Bomholm !  And  you  were  on  board 
herr 

Vonved  calmly  nodded. 

"  As  a  prisoner,  Captam  Vonved  ?" 

"  As  a  prisoner,  sir ;  what  else  should 
I  be  ?" 

"  Then  you  were  betrayed  ?" 

"  I  should  not  otherwise  have  been  cap- 
tured, as  you  may  well  believe,"  answered 
Vonved,  with  a  bitter  smile. 

"And  who  was  the  traitor — do  you 
know  ?" 

"I  <to  know,  Herr  Lundt,  and  fearfully 
shall  he  expiate  his  treachery."  As  Von- 
ved uttered  these  words,  his  usual  calm 
imperturbability  instantly  disappeared, 
and  his  lips  quivered,  revealing  his  broad 
white  teeth  closely  clenched,  his  features 
writhed  with  passion,  and  his  eyes  flashed 
with  a  fire  all  the  more  terrible  because 
so  rarely  evinced. 

This  emotion,  however  uncontrollable 
it  might  be  at  the  moment,  was  merely 
transient  in  duration,  for  in  a  few  seconds 
Vonved's  countenance  resumed  its  gentle 
yet  thoughtful  expression. 

Then  Vonved,  in  a  low  impressive  tone, 
calmly  narmted  to  his  astonished  compan- 
ion the  story  of  his  betrayal,  capture, 
and  ultimate  escape. 
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THE      KING      AND      THE      GOOSE-HERD. 


•*  Gobbler !  aUck  to  thy  last." 


Most  if  not  all  our  readers  have  heard 
this  proverb  applied,  when  some  one  has 
attempted  what  was  out  of  liis  province. 
But  assuredly  none  of  them  ever  saw  it 
so  royally  exemplified  as  it  was  in  the 
true  history  I  am  about  to  relate,  the 
principal  actor  in  which  was  no  less  a  ]>er- 
sonage  than  Maximilian  Joseph  of  Ba- 
varia, the  grandfather  of  the  present  king 
of  that  country,  and  one  of  the  most  lov- 
ing, as  well  as  one  of  the  most  beloved 
monarchs,  that  ever  wielded  a  scepter. 
On  one  hot  summer  day,  King  Maximil- 
ian, clad  in  very  plain  habiliments,  had 
gone  out  alone,  (as  was  his  wont,)  to  walk 
in  the  fine  park  which  surrounds  his  castle 
of  Tegernue,*  and  after  a  thne,  drew  a 
volume  from  his  pocket,  and  seated  him- 
self on  a  bench  to  read.  The  sultriness  of 
the  air,  and  the  perfect  stillness  of  the 
place,  made  his  eyes  heavy,  and  laying 
down  his  book  on  the  bench  beside  him, 
the  monarch  fell  into  a  doze.  His  slum- 
ber did  not  last  long,  however,  and  on 
awaking,  he  rose  to  continue  his  walk,  but 
forgot  his  book,  and  left  it  lying  on  the 
bench.  Wandering  onwards,  from  one 
division  of  the  extensive  park  to  another, 
he  at  length  passed  beyond  its  limits,  and 
entered  on  those  grassy  downs  which 
stretch  down  to  the  margin  of  the  lake. 

All  at  once,  the  king  remembered  his 
book,  and  the  possibility  that  it  might  be 
seen  and  a]>propriated  by  some  stranger 
passing  by.  Unwilling  to  lose  a  book 
he  valued,  and  equally  unwilling  to  re- 
trace the  way  he  had  come,  while  the  lake 
path  to  the  castle  lay  temptingly  before 
him,  the  king  looked  round  in  every  di- 
rection, for  some  one  whom  he  could  send 
for  the  volume;  but  the  only  human  be- 
ing within  view  was  a  boy,  tending  a 
large  flock  of  geese.  The  monarch,  there- 
fore, went  up  to  him,  and  said :  "  Hearken, 


•  Tlie  Mmo  romantic  renJenee  to  which  the  still 
suffcriug  King  uf  Prussia  resorted  last  summer. 


my  lad :  dost  think  thou  could'st  find  for 
me  a  book  I  left  lying  in  such  and  such  a 
part  of  the  park  ?  thou'lt  get  two  *  zwanzi- 
gers**  for  bringing  it  to  me.'' 

The  boy,  wlio  had  never  before  seen 
the  king,  .cast  a  most  incredulous  look  on 
the  corpulent  gentleman  who  made  him 
so  astounding  a  proffer,  and  then  turned 
away,  saying,  with  an  air  of  comical  re- 
sentment: ^^I  am  not  so  stupid  as  you 
take  me  for." 

"Why  do  you  think  I  consider  you 
stupid  ?"  asked  the  monarch. 

"  Because  you  offer  me  two  zwanzigera 
for  so  trifling  a  service ;  so  much  money 
can  not  bo  earned  so  easily,"  was  the 
sturdy  reply. 

"  Now,  indeed,"  said  the  king,  smiling 
good  -  humoredly,  "  I  must  think  thee  a 
simpleton  !  why  do  you  thus  doubt  my 
word  ?" 

"  Those  up  yonder,"  replic<l  the  boy, 
pointing  in  the  direction  of  the  dbtant 
castle,  "  are  ready  enough  to  make  spoit 
of  the  like  of  us,  and  ye're  one  of  them, 
I'm  thinking." 

"And  suppose  I  were"  said  the  king; 
"but  see,  here  are  the  two  zwanzigers; 
take  them,  and  fetch  me  the  book." 

The  herd-boy's  eyes  sparkled  as  he  held 
actually  in  his  hand  a  sum  of  money  near- 
ly equal  to  the  hard  coin  of  his  summer's 
herding,  and  yet  he  hesitated. 

"How  now,"  cried  the  king;  "why 
don't  you  set  off  at  once  ?" 

"  I  would  fain  to  do  it — ^but  I  dare  not," 
said  the  poor  fellow ;  "  for  if  the  villagers 
hear  I  have  left  the  plaguy  gecso,  they 
will  turn  me  off,  and  how  shall  I  earn  my 
bread  then  ?" 

"Simj)letonI"  exclaimed  the  king,  "  I 
will  herd  the  geese  till  you  return." 

"  loz^/"  said  the  rustic,  with  a  most 
contemptuous  elongation  of  the  pronoun  ; 
"  you  would  make  a  pretty  goose-herd ; 
you  are  much  too  fat,  and  much  too  atiff: 

*  An  Austrian  coin,  value  7d.  or  Sd.  rtvUng. 
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snpposo  they  broke  away  from  yoa  now, 
and  got  into  the  rich  meadow  yonder,  I 
should  have  more  trespass  money  to  pay 
than  my  year's  wages  come  to.  Just  look 
at  the  Court  Oardener  there,  bim  with 
the  black  head  and  wings ;  he  is  a  resnlar 
deserter,  a  false  knave ;  he  is  for  all  the 
'  world  one  of  the  court  trash,  and  they, 
we  all  know,  are  good  for  nothing.  Me 
would  lead  you  a  hne  dance  t  Nay,  nay, 
it  would  never  do." 

The  king  felt  ready  to  burst  with  sup- 
pressed laughter ;  but  mastering  himsel:^ 
asked,  with  tolerable  composure :  "Why, 
can  1  not  keep  geese  in  order  as  eadly  as 
men  ?    I  have  plenty  of  them  to  control.'' 

"  You,"  agun  said  the  boy,  sneerinsly, 
as  he  measured  the  monarch  from  head  to 
foot ;  '^  they  must  be  silly  ones,  then ;  but 
perhaps  you're  a  schoolmaster?  Tet, 
even  if  ye  be,  it  is  much  easier  to  manage 
boys  than  geese ;  that  I  can  tell  ye." 

"  It  mav  be  so,"  said  the  king ;  "  but 
corae,  make  short  work  of  it:  will  you 
bring  the  book  or  will  jrou  not  ?" 

"  I  would  gladly  do  it,"  stammered  the 
boy,  "but '' 

^'  I'll  be  answerable  for  the  geese,"  cried 
the  king,  "  and  pay  all  damages,  if  such 
there  be." 

This  decided  the  question;  and  so,  after 
exacting  a  promise  that  his  substitute 
would  pay  special  attention  to  the  doings 
of  the  stately  gander,  whom  he  designa- 
ted as  the  "  Court  Gardener,"  and  pro- 
nounced an  incorrigible  breaker  of  bounds, 
and  prime  seducer  of  the  flock,  he  placed 
the  whip  in  the  king's  hands,  and  set  off 
on  his  errand. 

But  scarcely  had  he  run  a  few  yards 
when  he  turned  back  again. 

"  What  is  the  matter  now  ?"  called  out 
the  king. 

"  Crack  the  whip,"  resounded  in  return. 
The  monarch  swung  it  with  his  best  effort, 
bqt  procured  no  sounding  whack.  "I 
thought  so !"  exclaimed  the  rustic  **  A 
schoolmaster,  forsooth,  and  can  not  oraok 
a  whip!"  So  saying,  he  snatched  the 
whip  from  the  king's  hand,  and  began, 
with  more  zeal  than  success,  to  instmot 
him  in  the  science  of  whip-cracking.  The 
king,  though  scarcely  able  to  contain  him- 
self, tried  in  right  earnest,  and  at  length 
succeeded  in  extracting  a  tolerably  sharp 
report  from  the  leathern  instmment  of 
authority ;  and  the  boy,  after  once  more 
trying  to  impress  the  duties  of  his  respon- 
sible office  on  his  temporary  substitate, 
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ran  off  at  full  qieed  in  the  direotion  th« 
king  had  indicated. 

"Die  monarch,  who  could  now  indulge 
in  a  hearty  laugh,  sat  himself  down  on  a 
tree-stamp  which  the  goose-herd  had  pre« 
vionsly  occupied,  to  awut  the  return  of 
his  messenger.  But  it  really  seemed  as  if 
his  feathered  charge  had  discovered  that 
the  whip  was  no  longer  wielded  by  their 
aoeaBtomed  prompt  and  vigilant  com- 
mander,  for  tne  treacherous  ^  Court  Gku** 
dener"  suddenly  stretched  out  his  long 
neck,  and,  after  reconnoitring  on  all  sides, 
uttered  two  or  three  shrill  screams ;  upon 
which,  as  if  a  tempest  bad  all  at  once 
rushed  under  the  multitude  of  wings,  the 
whole  flock  rose  simultaneously  into  the 
ur,  and  before  the  king  conld  recover 
flrom  his  surprise,  they  were  careering, 
with  loud  screams,  toward  the  rich  mead- 
ows bordering  the  lake,  over  which  they 
tuicklj'  spread  themselves  in  all  possible 
irections. 

At  the  first  outburst,  the  royal  herds- 
man called  **  halt,"  with  sU  his  might ;  he 
brandished  and  tried  hard  to  crack  the 
whip,  but  extracted  no  sound  which  could 
intimidate  the  Court  Gardener.  He  then 
ran  to  and  fro,  until,  teeming  with  perspi- 
ration, and  yielding  to  adverse  &te,  he 
reseated  himself  on  the  tree-stump,  and, 
leaving  the  geese  to  their  own  devices, 
quietly  awaited  the  return  of  his  messenger. 

*^The  boy  was  ri^t,  after  all,"  said  he 
to  himself:  *^  it  is  easier  to  govern  a  couple 
of  millions  of  men  than  a  flock  of  ^plaguy 
geese,'  and  a  court  gardener  can  do  a  deal 
of  mischief." 

Meanwhile  the  bov  had  reached  the 
bench,  found  the  booK,  and  sped  back  in 
triumph,  little  dreaming  of  the  discomfit- 
ure his  substitute  had  experienced.  But 
when,  on  coming  dose  up  to  the  king,  he 
looked  round  in  vain  for  his  charge,  and 
still  worse,  when  their  vodferom  cackling 
led  his  eyes  in  the  direction  of  the  forbio- 
den  meaaow,  he  was  so  ovenriidmed  that, 
letting  M  tiie  book,  he  exdttmed,  hali^ 
crying  with  grief  and  vexation :  "  There 
we  have  it!  I  knew  how  it  would  be! 
Did  I  not  say  firom  the  first  yon  under- 
stood nothing  P  And  what  is  to  be  done . 
now  f  I  can  never  get  them  together  by 
myself.    Tou  must  help,  that's  a  fact.** 

The    king   consented ;    the   herdboj 

E laced  him  at  one  oomer,  showed  him 
ow  to  move  his  outstretched  arms  up 
and  dpwn,  wliiltt  he  must  shout  with  vX 
Us  m^t ;  and  then  the  boy  himself  set 
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out,  whip  in  hand,  to  gftther  in  the  far- 
thest scattered  of  the  flock. 

The  king  did  his  best,  and  after  terrible 
exertions,  the  cackling  runaways  were 
once  more  congregated  on  their  allotted 
territory. 

But  now  the  boy  gave  free  vent  to  his 
indignation,  rated  the  king  soundly  for 
neglect,  and  wound  up  all  by  declaring : 
"  Never  shall  any  one  get  my  whip  from 
me  again,  or  tempt  me,  with  two  zwanzi- 
gers,  to  give  up  my  geese.  No ;  not  to 
the  king  himself!" 

"You  are  quite  right  there,  my  fine 
fellow,"  said  the  good-natured  Maximil- 
ian, bursting  into  a  laugh ;  "  he  under- 
stands goose-herding  quite  as  little  as  I  do." 

"  And  you  laugh  at  it,  to  the  bargain  1" 
said  the  boy,  in  high  dudgeon. 


"  Well,  look  ye  now,"  said  the  monarch* 
"  I  a7H  the  king  !" 

"  You  !"  once  more  reiterated  the  in- 
dignant goose-herd ;  "  I  am  not  such  a  flat 
as  to  believe  that — not  I.  So  lift  up  your 
book  and  get  along  with  yon." 

The  king  quickly  took  up  his  book,  sajr- 
ing,  as  he  handed  four  additional  zwana- 
gers  to  the  astonished  lad:  "Don't  be 
angry  with  me,  ray  boy ;  I  give  you  my 
word,  rU  never  undertake  to  herd  geese 


again." 


The  boy  fixed  a  doubting  gaze  on  the 
mysterious  donor  of  such  unexampled 
treasure,  then  added,  with  a  wise  shake 
of  the  head  :  "  You're  a  kitid  gentleman, 
whoever  you  may  be;  but  you'll  never 
make  a  good  goose-herd !" 


From    the    Edinburgh    Reriaw. 


CEYLON-ITS    ASPECTS,    ANTIQUITIES,    AND    PRODUCTIONS.* 


Amidst  the  labors  of  a  life  devoted  to  i 
the  assiduous  discharge  oi'  i)ublic  duties, 
both  abroad  and  at  home,  Sir  Emerson 
Tciment  has  found  me:ins  to  ])roduce  the 
mo^t  copious,  interesthig,  and  complete 
monograph  which  exists  in  our  language 
on  any  of  the  possessions  of  the  British 
Crown.  The  island  of  Ceylon  can  not, 
with  any  strictness  or  propriety,  be  termed 
a  colony.  It  is  one  of  the  oldest  kingdoms 
of  the  earth,  inhabited  by  races  whose 
origin  is  lost  in  primitive  antiquity  ;  traces 
of  the  demon  worship  of  fattened  serpents 
still  linger  among  the  superstitions  of  the 
j)coplo ;  and  the  lofty  pinnacle  called 
"Adam's  Peak,"  which  has  aer\'ed  for 
ages  as  a  landmark  to  the  navigators  of 
tiie  Eastern  seas,  is  still  said  to  bear  the 
footprint  of  the  first  created  man.  The 
chronicles  of  the  island  extend,  if  w-e  may 
place  implicit  reliance  on  the  profound  re- 
searches of  Mr.  Tumour,  the  translator  of 
the   Mahawanso,  in  an   unbroken   series 


♦  Cej/lon  :  An  Account  of  the  Island^  Phytical^ 
Jlhiorical,  and  Topoffraphical :  tcith  yoticesof  its 
Xatural  History,  Antiquities,  and  Productions. 
JUnxtrated  hy  Maps,  Plans,  and  Drawings,  liy  Sir 
J.  Ktf£B!»ox  Ten.vest.  Two  vols.  8vo.  Londoo. 
1809. 


through  twenty-three  centuries,  from  643 
B.r.  to  the  year  of  Christ  1758.  The  arts 
of  agriculture  were  imported  into  Ceylon 
by  the  Bengal  conquerors,  who  founded 
the  dynasty  of  Wijayo,  five  ccuturiea 
before  Christ ;  in  the  first  centuries  of  the 
Christian  era  civilization  was  established, 
and  the  population  is  supposed  to  have 
been  ten  times  what  it  now  is.*  Irriga- 
tion by  artificial  lakes  and  enormons  tankfl| 
one  of  which  M'as  ibrty  miles  in  circum- 
ference, gave  life  and  fertility  to  the  soil; 
and  as  the  mo<lern  traveler  penetrates  by 
forgotten  tracts  into  the  recesses  of  the 
forest,  he  is  every  where  struck  bv  the 
vast  and  countless  excavations  ancf  em- 
bankments  which  attest  the  indnstry  and 
ingenuity  of  a  great  people.  Two  thoih 
sand  years  ago  the  Buddhist  faith  was 
introduced  into  Ceylon,  and  the  island 
soon  became  one  of  the  chief  seats  of  that 
creed,  which  holds  three  hundred  and  fifty 
millions  of  human  beings  in  its  fetters ;  the 
mystical  Bo-tree,  which  still  flourishes  in 
the  holy  precincts  of  Anarajapoora,  de- 

*  Tlic  population  of  all  races  in  Coylon  Mnonal- 
ed  in  1857  to  1.G97.975.  besides  loldiers  and  aHitu 
eitiniati'd  nt  about  30,000:  yet  tho  lilaad  Is  oalT 
about  uuc  sixth  smaller  than  Ireland.  ^^ 
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taohed  from  the  identical  tree  under  which  abundant,  the  forests  more  animated  by  a 
Biuldha  reclined  when  he  received  his  thousand  varieties  of  life.  And  Sir  Emer- 
initiation  in  Uruwela,  has  already  com-  son  Tennent  displays  a  very  vivid  power 
pleted  its  second  millennium.  By  the  of  transporting  his  readers  mto  the  midst 
extinction  of  the  ancient  dynasties,  by  the  of  these  scenes,  which  are  so  delightful  to 
decline  of  the  population,  and  by  the  the  imagination,  and  sometimes  so  much 
progress  of  European  enterprise,  Ceylon  less  delightful  to  actual  experience.  We 
nas  been  successively  occupied  and  ruled  are  extremely  well  satisfied  to  visit  Cey- 
by  the  Portuguese  and  by  the  Dutch,  Ion  in  Sir  Emerson's  company,  without 
until  it  passed  at  length  entirely  into  the  being  bitten  by  land-leeches,  snapped  at 
possession  of  the  British  Crown.  Few  by  crocodiles,  terrified  by  cobras,  or  pur- 
countrics  have  a  history  of  equal  antiquity,  sued  by  an  irritated  proboscidian  ;  and  we 
connected  by  so  many  links  with  the  are  all  the  more  grateful  to  our  author  for 
great  political  and  religious  revolutions  the  sunshine  he  has  contrived  to  throw 
of  the  world  ;  uniting,  as  in  an  emporium,  upon  the  dark  autumnal  days  of  England 
the  commerce  and  the  industry  of  the  by  the  publication  of  these  volumes. 
East  and  of  the  "West,  and  deriving  a  Nothing  better  illustrates  the  very  ex- 
peculiar  and  romantic  interest  from  its  tended  connection  of  Ceylon  with  the  dif- 
incomparable  natural  beauty,  and  its  ferent  civilizations  and  powers  which  have 
varied  natural  productions.  succeeded  one  another  for  the  last  two 
These  curious  and  copious  materials  had  thousand  years  in  the  East,  than  the  great 
remained  scattered  in  an  infinite  variety  variety  of  appellations  by  which  this  cele- 
of  repositories,  \mtil  Sir  Emerson  Tennent,  brated  island  figures  in  the  annals  of  dif 
moved  by  the  interest  he  felt  in  the  island,  ferent  countries.  In  the  mythical  language 
in  which  he  then  filled  a  high  official  sta-  of  the  Brahmins,  it  bore  the  name  of 
tion,  api)lied  himself  to  the  production  of  " Lanka,"  "the  resplendent ;"  they  made 
the  work  now  before  us.  We  congratu-  it  the  first  meridian  of  their  astronomical 
late  him  on  the  success  which  has  attended  system;  and  extolled  it  as  a  region  of 
his  persevering  and  conscientious  labors,  mystery  and  preternatural  beauty.  Sir 
for  the  result  is  one  of  the  most  satisfac-  Emerson  is  of  opinion  that  Galle,  which 
tory  books  we  have  ever  had  the  good  became  the  mart  of  Portugal  and  of  Hol- 
fortune  to  examine.  He  has  ransacked  land,  and  is  now  one  of  the  principal  ren- 
the  historical  and  geographical  records  of  dezvous  of  British  steamers,  was  the 
every  ago  and  country  having  reference  Tarshish  to  which  the  Phoenician  mariners 
to  his  subject,  many  of  them  entirely  un-  and  the  fleets  of  Solomon  resorted  to  bring 
known;  thus,  in  addition  to  the  notices  back  the  gold  of  Ophir — Ophir  being  now 
of  Ceylon,  which  are  to  be  found  in  Pliny,  supposed  to  be  Malacca,  the  Aurea  Cher- 
Ptoleniy,  and  the  Arabian  geographers,  sonesus  of  the  later  Greek  geographers. 
he  has  succeeded  in   obtaining,  through 

the  Chinese  missions,  a  sincrular  collection  ,  "'^®  ^^^P^  '^^^V^^^.  ^^^  f^®  voyage  were 

of   documents   on   the    relations   of   the  buiU  by  golomon  at  *  Ez.on-geber  on  the  shor^ 

e-      I    1  •*!     *i  *.     r*  -D  1  •        1-  of  the  Red  Sea,'  the  rowers  coasted  alonsr  the 

Smghalese  with   the  court  of  Pekin ;  he  shores  of  Arabia  and  the  Persian  Gulf,  hiadcd 

has  consulted  the  little-known  works  of  by  an  east  wind.    Tarshish,  the  port  for  which 

Valentyn,  Do  Barros,  and  De  Couto,  in  they  were  bound,  was  in  an  island,  governed  by 

Dutcli  and  Portuguese;  he  has  searched  kings,  and  carrying  on  an  extensive  foreign 

the   Indian    correspondence   of   Marquis  trade.     The  voyage  occupied  three  years  in 

Ponibal  (now  in  the  British  Museum)  for  SOm  »nd  returning  from  the  Red  Sea,  and  the 

the   Portuguese  reports  and   dispatches;  cargoes  brought  home  to  Ezion-geber  consisted 

and  he  ha^succeedid  in  complet^  t^lA^:^:^:!^^'^^^^^ 

Mr.    ^orth's    letters    m    the   Wellesley  vessels  which  brought  it  from  Ophir,  'silver 

Papers,  the  particulars  of  the  revolution  spread  into  plates,*  which  is  particularized  by 

which    overthrew   the    house    of  Kandy.  Jeremiah  as  an  export  of  Tarshish,  is  one  of  the 

The  chapters  of  this  work  relating  to  the  substances  on  which  the  sacred  books  of  the 

natural  history  of  the  island,  to  which  we  Singhalese  are  even  now  inscribed;  itory  is 

sliall   devote  the  greater  part  of  the  fob  ^?"^^,  '^  Cksylon    and  must  have  been  both 

lowing  pages,  have  a  still  more  general  »^«ndant  »nd  full  grown  there  before  the  dig- 

^^^9  *     /•  xi      ^  \  6^,"^'»'  covery  of  gunpowder  led  to  the  wanton  destruc- 

interest.     In  no  part  of  the  tropics  is  the  tion  of  elephants;  ape$  are  indigenous  to  the 

climate  more  brilliant,  the  vegetation  more  island,  tindpeafawl  are  found  there  in  numbera. 

luxuriant,  the  resources  of  the  soil  more  It  is  very  remarkable,  too,  that  the  terms  by 
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which  these  articles  are  designated  in  the 
Hebrew  Scriptures  are  identical  with  the  Tamil 
names,  by  which  some  of  them  are  called  in 
Ceylon  to  the  present  day :  thus  tukeyim^  which 
is  rendered  *  peacocks*  in  our  version,  may  be 
recognized  in  tokei^  the  modern  name  for  these 
birds;  ^kapi^  apes,  is  the  same  in  both  lan- 
guages, ami  the  Sanscrit  *  ihha^  ivory,  is  identi- 
cal with  the  Tamil  Ubam.* 

"  I'hus  by  geographical  position,  by  indige- 
nous productions,  and  by  the  fact  of  its  having 
been  from  time  immemorial  the  resort  of  mer- 
chant ships  from  Egypt,  Arabia,  and  Persia,  on 
the  one  side,  and  India,  Java,  and  China  on  the 
other,  Galie  seems  to  present  a  combination  of 
every  particular  essential  to  detennine  the  pro- 
blem so  long  undecided  in  biblical  dialectics,  and 
to  establish  its  own  identity  with  the  Tarshish 
of  the  sacred  historians,  the  mart  so  long  fre- 
quented by  the  ships  of  Tyre  and  Judea." 

No  portion  of  Sir  Emerson's  book  is 
more  curious  and  novel  than  that  in  which 
he  describes  the  Chinese  writers  who  have 
preceded  himself  in  the  description  of  the 
island.  There  is  no  doubt  that  the  com- 
munity of  religion  and  the  desire  of  trade 
had  established,  at  an  early  period,  inti- 
mate relations,  between  the  Singhalese 
and  the  Ciiinese;  and  no  less  than  twenty- 
four  Chinese  wiiters  are  known  to  have 
dealt  with  the  subject.  Indeed,  the  Sing- 
halese ambassadors  who  arrived  in  Rome, 
in  the  reign  of  the  Emperor  Claudius,  and 
from  whom  Plinv  derived  the  materials 
of  his  own  account  of  the  island,  stated 
that  tlieir  ancestors  had  reached  China 
by  traveising  India  and  the  himalayan 
mountains,  and  this  route  was  in  use  long 
before  ships  had  attemj^ted  the  voyage. 
The  Chinese  topographers  call  Ceylon 
"  Sze-tsew-kwo,"  which  means  "  the 
Kiu'jcdoin  of  Lions,"  a  version  of  the  Pali 
word  "  Singhala :"  so  too  they  call  it 
"  Paou-choo,"  "  the  island  of  Gems,"  for 
which  Ceylon  has  always  been  celebrated. 

It  was  there  they  bought  topazes  of 
four  distinct  tints,  described  in  inimitable 
Chinese  imascerv,  as  "those  the  color  of 
wine ;  the  delicate  tint  of  young  gos- 
lings ;  the  deep  amber  like  beeswax,  an<l 
the  pale  thige  resembling  the  opeinng 
bud  of  the  pine  ;"  and  it  was  there  a 
Chinese  monarch  purchased  for  an  incon- 
ceivable price  the  biggest  and  brightest 
ruby  the  world  ever  beheld ;  for  a  man 
could  not  hold  it  in  the  palm  of  his  hand, 
an<l  it  emitted  light  in  the  darkest  night. 

(.■evlon  was  not  known  to  the  Greeks 
and  Romans  Ik* fore  the  cam])aign  of  A\- 
cxaudcr,  but  it  was  partially  described  by 


Mcgasthencs,  twenty  years  after  his  death ; 
and  Ovid  seems  to  have  had  no  doubt 
that  it  was  an  island,  when  he  says : 

'*  Aut  ubi  Taprobancn  Indica  cingit  aqua." 

But  it  appears  that  it  was  not  till  the 
reign  of  the  Emperor  Claudius  that  a 
Roman  seaman — the  Columbus  of  anti- 
quity— ^trusting  to  the  monsoon  of  the  In- 
dian Ocean,  dared  to  cross  to  the  coast  of 
Malabar.  The  first  consequence  of  open- 
ing the  direct  trade  with  the  East  was  a 
drain  of  silver  on  Rome  to  pay  for  the 
Eastern  commodities  impoiled  through 
Egypt.  The  very  same  phenomenon  bus 
gone  on  to  our  own  day.  These  commu- 
nications soon  made  the  Island  of  Tapro- 
bane,  as  it  was  called,  well  known  to  the 
Romans :  and  Pliny,  as  we  have  already 
observed,  had  the  advantage  of  meetinir 
a  Singhah-se  embassy  in  Italy,  consisting 
oi  a  "  Rachift"  and  three  other  persona 
— the  word  Rachia  probably  standing  for 
Rajah.  In  little  more  than  half  a  century 
after  the  death  of  Pliny,  the  Island  of 
Taprobane  was  far  more  minutely  and  ac- 
curately described  than  it  had  hitherto 
been,  in  the  great  work  of  Ptolemy ;  and 
we  are  furnished,  in  the  work  before  us, 
with  an  elaborate  and  ingenious  compari- 
son of  the  ancient  and  modem  charts. 

There  is  yet  a  navigator,  singularly  en- 
deared to  us  by  our  earliest  recollect  ion:*, 
to  whom  Ceylon  was  certainly  £imiliar. 
The  local  name  "  Sinhala-diva,"  was  cor- 
rupted into  "  Seren-diva,"  or  Serendip, 
by  the  Arabian  pilots ;  and  who  does  not 
remember  that  the  embassy  of  the  Caliph 
Ilaroun  Alraschid  to  the  King  of  Seren- 
dib  was  the  occasion  of  the  seventh  voy- 
age of  Sinbad  of  the  Sea  ?  The  incredi- 
ble variety  of  incident,  which  gives  so 
great  a  chai*m  to  the  Arabian  Nights 
is  duo  not  to  fimcy  alone,  but  in  some 
measure  to  the  tales  of  travelers  or  le- 
gends current  in  the  East.  Thus  Sinbad's 
story  of  the  loadstone  mountain,  which 
drew  out  the  iron  bolts  of  the  ships,  is 
allude!  to  by  several  Arab  writers,  and  it 
can  be  traced  much  farther  back  even  to 
Chin(»se  authors  ;  down  to  the  present  day 
the  Singhalese  make  theii  boats  without 
iron  nails,  and  the  planks  are  secured  Uy 
wooden  bolls,  precisely  as  Palladins  says 
that  vessels  sriiling  for  Ceylon  should  be 
fafitcncd  with  wooden  ifisteadof  iron  f*oii». 
.  Sinbad,  or  the  author  of  Sinbad,  must 
I  have  visited  Ceylon ;  he  knew  the  distino- 
1  tion  between  the  Singhalese  race  in  the 
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south  of  the  island,  where  the  cultivation  . 
of  rice  is  earned  on  l>y  the  mere  a(;ti<m 
of  the  rains,  and  the  Tamil  races  of  the 
noi-th,  who  are  as  bbicic  as  Abiss^nians, 
and  cultivale  their  fields  by  artificial  irri- 
jrati'm.  The  legend  of  the  clt!|)hants' 
liiiryinii-plaee,  to  which  Sinbad  was  con- 
veyed by  the  sagacity  of  those  animals,  is 
s'iil  [irmly  believed  by  the  elephant-hunt- 
ers, though  since  the  days  of  Sinbad  the 
groat  majority  of  Singhalese  I'lephanta 
have  cea«ed  to  wear  tusks.  Lastly,  it  w  a 
ciriiius  iilnstratioii  of  Sinbad's  escape  by 
floating  down  a  subterranean  river,  which 
lirn'.ijjht  him  into  the  center  of  Screndib, 
tliat  a  popular  conviction  still  exists  that 
tliure  is  such  a  subterranean  river  in  the 
nmth  of  Ceylon,  at  the  very  place  where 
Sinhad  f>und  the  people  like  Abyssiniana 
watering  their  fields  by  irrigation.  The 
sirt'am  is  called  the  Well  of  Potoor,  and  it 
pi'fsents  a  very  extraordinary  natural  plio 
noincnon  to  which  we  shall  presently  re- 
vert. 

It  is  tiine,  however,  that  we  quit  these 
p;io<'ulaiions  for  that  which  after  all  con- 
Mitutes  (he  highest  merit  of  the  book  and 
will  pi-ovo  its  chief  attraction;  we  mean 
the  delightful  chapters  which  Sir  Emer 
son  Ti'iiuent  has  devoted  to  the  natural 
Iii4i)ry  and  to  the  varied  natural  produc- 
tioTis  of  Ceylon.  The  part  of  the  work 
e  iihracing  the  physical  geography  of  this 
enchanting  region  includes  many  valuable 
remarks  on  the  geology  of  the  island. 
The  nucKis  of  its  mountain  masses  con- 
si^ils  of  gneissic,  granitic,  and  other  crys- 
talline rocks. 

On  ci.'rLiin  localities  in  Ceylon  the  au- 


''  T'Tracos  abounding  in  marine  shells  imbed- 
Aei\  ill  ni^'utinntcd  saii<t  occur  in  hituations  far 
a'irtvi'  hij;h  w.ati-r-mark.  Immediately  inland 
from  Piiint  <ie  Gallc,  the  surface  soil  rests  on  a 
Kiratiiiii  of  dccompnsin;;  coral ;  and  sea-shelts 
arii  ruun<i  at  a  coiisiderable  distance  from  the 
fliorc.  Further  north  ul  Kladainpe,  between 
Cliil.iu-  and  Nei^ombu,  the  shells  of  pcarl-oys- 
li-rs.  anil  other  bivalves  are  turned  up  by  the 
Iilon-  [iiore  than  ten  miles  from  the  sea. 

"  Tbose  recent  formations  present  themseWes 
in  a  siill  more  Btriking  form  in  the  north  of  the 
i-Tsnd,  the  greater  portion  of  which  may  be  re- 
pinled  as  tho  conjoint  produclion  of  the  coral 
l«ilypes,  and  the  ciirrenls,  which  for  the  greater 
poi  lion  of  the  year  set  impetuously  towards  the 

■'  liln  the  north-west  side  of  the  island,  where 
(he  ciirrt'uls  are  checked  by  the  obstruction  of 
A'l.Tin's  Itriilgc,  still  water  provailin);  in  the 
Gulf  of  Maniur,  these  deposits  have  been  pro- 


fusely heaped,  and  the  low  randy  plains  hava 
been  proportionally  extended;  whilst  on  th« 
liouth  and  east,  where  the  current  sweeps  unim- 
peded along  the  coast,  the  line  of  the  shore  is 
bold  and  occasionally  rocky." — Vol  L  p.  IS. 

Amongst  the  valuable  mineral  products 
of  Ceylon  Is  plumbago,  the  veins  of  which, 
in  the  hills  of  Nambrajiane,  are  largely 
worked,  and  the  quantity  annually  ex- 
ported exceeds  2000  tons.  The  quantity 
of  gold  hitherto  discovered  is  too  small 
to  reward  the  search.  The  most  iamous 
and  characteristic  mineral  products  of 
Ceylon  are  its  precious  stones.  The  pro- 
miscuous manner  in  which  these  are  scatter- 
ed about  in  some  localities,  is  exemplified 
by  the  following  curious  circumstance : 
"  The  cook  of  a  government  officer  recent- 
ly brought  him  a  ruby  about  the  size  of  a 
small  pea,  which  he  had  taken  from  the 
crop  of  a  fowl."  But  the  size  to  which 
this  beautiful  precious  stone  sometimes 
attains  may  be  conceived  by  the  testimony 
of  Marco  Polo  of  a  royal  rubv,  belonging 
to  a  king  of  Ceylon  in  the  thirteenth  cen- 
tury, which  was  a  span  in  length,  without 
a  flaw,  and  brilliant  beyond  description." 

The  waters  around  the  island  have  been 
duly  noted  by  its  present  historian  as  well 
as  the  land  itself.  On  both  sides  of  Cey- 
lon, during  the  S,  W.  monsoon,  a  broad 
expanse  of  sea  assumes  a  red  tinge,  con- 
siderably brighter  than  biick-dnst,  and 
this  is  confined  to  a  space  so  distinct,  that 
a  line  seems  to  separate  it  from  the  green 
water  which  flows  on  either  side.  On 
examination,  it  proved  to  be  filled  with 
infusoria,  probably  similar  to  those  which 
impart  the  peculiar  color  to  the  so-called 
Vei-milion  Sea  oflT  the  coast  of  California. 

In  the  chapter  upon  the  climate  of  Cey- 
lon, a  most  interesting  summary  of  the 
characteristics  of  each  month  is  given. 
The  Eui'opean  physiolo^t  can  not  fail  to 
be  struck  by  the  conti-ast  of  the  physical 
agents  causing  or  accompanying  "torpid* 
ity"  in  many  of  the  lower  animals,  and 
necessitating  the  substitution  of  another 
I  term  for  "  hybernation."  In  the  hot 
I  months  of  March  and  April,  the  insects, 
deprived  of  their  accustomed  food,  dis- 
appear underground,  or  hide  beneath  the 
decaying  bark;  the  water-beetles  bury 
I  themselves  in  the  hardening  mud  of  the 
pools,  and  the  helices  retire  into  the 
crevices  of  the  stones,  or  the  hollows 
amongst  the  roots  of  tho  trees,  closing 
the  apertures  of  their  shells  with  the 
hybernating,  or   rather   sestivating,  epi- 
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Ehragm.  "  Biilterflics  arc  no  loiifier  seen 
ovci'iiig  over  tl)c  tluwi-rs  ;  titu  Lirils  ap- 
pear fewer  and  loss  joyous ;  and  tUo  wild 
aiiimulD  and  crotociilcs,  driven  by  tlic 
droiijiht  fiom  their  ncuuatomcd  retreat!', 
wander  through  llio  j"iigh',  and  even 
venture  to  approacli  the  vilhigc  welts  in 
search  of  mater."  (P.  50.)  The  preli- 
minai-y  plicnomona  to  the  wished -for 
chanjre  are  philosophically  described  and 
explained,  as  they  gradually  concentrate 
to  usher  in  the  monsoon. 

"At  Inst  the  smiden  UghtniDf^  Hush  nmong 
the  hills  and  sheet  through  tho  cinuds  tliat  over- 
hang the  Rea,  and  irith  a  crash  of  thunder,  Ihc 
monsonn  bursts  over  the  thirsty  land,  rot  in 
showers  or  partial  torrents,  but  in  a  wide  deluge 
that  in  the  course  of  a  feir  hours  orciiops  the 
river  banks,  and  spreads  in  inundations  over 
every  level  plain. 

".\ll  the  phenomena  of  this  explosion  arc 
stupendous :  thunder  as  wc  are  accustomed  to 
be  awed  by  it  in  Europe  affords  but  the  faintest 
idea  of  its  overpowering  grandeur  in  Ccjlon, 
and  its  sublimity  h  infinitely  increased  as  it  is 
faintly  heard  from  the  shore,  resounding  through 
night  and  darkness  over  the  gloomy  sea.  The 
lightning  when  it  touches  the  earth  where  it  is 
covered  with  the  deucending  toircDt,  flashes 
into  it  and  disappears  instantaneously ;  but 
when  it  strikes  a  drier  surface,  in  seeking  tetter 
conductors,  it  often  opens  a  hollow  like  that 
formed  by  the  explo.«ion  of  a  shell,  and  fre- 
quently  leaves    behind   it   traces   of   vitrifica- 


tcmpcnimcnt ;  and  we  shall  at  once  trans- 
port uiir  rcadei's  into  the  heart  of  tliis 
enchanting  scenery  by  trunscribine  tlio 
following  sketch  ot  the  zoi.logical  i^cno- 
mena  that  characterize  each  period  of  tliw 
ti'(t]>ic:il  day,  and  succeed  eacli  other  fi'om 
its  lii'st  beginning  to  lis  close: 

'MVilh  the  first  glimmering  of  dawn  the  bati 
and  nocturnal  bir»ls  retire  to  their  accustomed 
hiiunts,  in  which  to  hide  tlicm  fVem  'day's 
garish  eye;'  the  jackal  and  the  leopard  return 
from  their  nightly  chase;  the  elephants  Meal 
back  timidly  into  the  sitadc  of  the  foreat,  from 
Ihc  water-pools  in  which  they  had  been  luxu- 
riating during  the  darkness ;  and  the  <Iecp- 
toncd  bark  of  the  elk  resounds  through  tha 
glens  as  he  retires  into  the  security  of  the  foTCKt. 
Day  breaks  and  its  earliest  blush  shows  tlw 
mists  tumbling  in  turbulent  heaps  through  tho 
deep  valleys.  Tho  sun  bursts  upwards  with  a 
speed  beyond  that  which  marks  nis  progress  in 
the  cloudy  atmosphere  of  Europe,  and  the  whole 
horizon  glows  with  ruddy  lustre; 


At  DO  other  moment  does  the  verdure  of  the 
mountain  woods  appear  so  vivid ;  coch  spny 
dripping  with  the  copious  dew,  and  a  pendent 
brilliant  twinkling  at  every  leaf;  every  gnmj 


glade  is  boar  with  the  condensed  damps  of  niebl, 
and   the  threads  of  the  gossamer  sparkle   III 
iitrings  of  opal  in  tho 


r  sparkle  like 


"For  hours  together,  the  noise  of  Iho  torrent, 
B3  it  beats  upon  the  trees  and  bursts  upon  the 
roofs,  flowing  thence  in  revulels  along  the 
ground,  occasions  an  uproar  that  dron-ns  the 
ordinary  voice,  and  renders  sleep  impossible." 
—Vol.  i.  p.  63. 

The  animals,  whicli  passed  the  parching 
months  in  senseless  and  motionless  tor])id- 
ity,  DOW  awake  from  their  deep  "  suiumcr- 
aleep." 

"In  ponds,  firom  which  but  a  week  before 
the  wind  blew  clouds  of  sandy  dust,  the  pea- 
santry are  now  to  be  scon  catching  the  reanim- 
ated fish — the  tank-shells  and  water  beetles  rc- 
vire,  and  wander  over  the  submerged  sedges. 
The  electricity  of  the  air  stimulates  the  vegcto- 
tion  of  the  trees,  and  scarce  a  week  will  elapse 
till  tho  plants  arc  covered  with  the  larva)  of 
butterflies,  the  forest  murmuring  with  the  hum 
of  insects,  and  the  air  harmonious  with  tho  voice 
of  birds." — Jbid. 

Never  wore  tho  phenomena  of  a  tro- 
pical country  more  vividly  brought  before 
the  mind  than  in  tiie  descriptions  with 
which  the  present  work  abounds,  fre^^h 
from  impresuons  of  the  iiitonsificd  powers 
of  Nature  upon  a  susceptible  and  j>octic 


The  earliest  members  of  the  animated  world 
that  move  abroad  are  the  tiny  HatperiJa,  which 
arc  the  first  butterflies  that  make  their  morn- 
ing visit  to  tho  flowers.  To  them  succeed  the 
Tlifda,  and  tho  I'olyommati,  the  aiinutcKt  of 
the  diurnal  lepidoptera,  and  distinguished  l>y 
the  blue  metallic  lustre  of  their  wings.  With 
unerring  certainly  the  other  species  make  their 
appcarancesat  successive  Etages  of  the  morning; 
the  Theclft  arc  followed  by  tho  Vanrua,  and 
those  by  the  grnndy  Paptliot,  till,  as  day  ad- 
vances, the  broad-leaved  plants  and  Howcrinjt 
shrubs  are  covered  by  a  dancing  cloud  of  butter- 
flies of  every  shape  and  hue. 

"The  earliest  bird  upon  the  wingis  tho  crow, 
which  leaves  his  perch  almost  with  the  Arat 
peep  of  dawn,  cawing  and  flopping  his  wings  in 
the  sky.  Tho  paroquets  follow  in  vast  com- 
pacics,  chattering  and  screaming  in  exuberant 
excitement  Next  the  cranes  and  waders,  which 
had  fluwn  inland  to  their  breeding-places  at 
sunset,  rise  from  tho  branches  on  which  they 
had  passed  the  night,  waving  their  winjm  to 
disencumber  them  of  the  dew,  and,  stretching 
their  awkward  legs  behind,  they  Mar  kw«j  in 
the  direcb'on  of  the  rivers  atid  the  fkr  sea-shonL 

"  The  songster  that  first  pours  finth  bis  nlnl- 
ation  to  tho  morning  ii  the  dial-bird,  and  the 
yellow  oriole,  whose  mellow  flute-lilca  TOioa  la 
heard  far  through  the  stillness  of  tbe  tara. 
The  jungle^cock,  unseen  in  the  dum  en«i 
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shouts  his  reveille ;  not  with  th«  shrill  darioa 
of  his  European  type,  but  in  rich  melodious  call, 
that  ascoDOB  from  the  depths  of  the  rallej^^  As 
lip;ht  increases,  the  grass  warbler  and  maynah 
add  their  notes ;  and  the  bronze-winsed  pigeons 
make  the  woods  murmur  with  ihSr  plaintive 
crj,  which  resemble  the  distant  lowing  of 
cattle.  The  bees  hurry  abroad  in  all  directionSi 
and  the  golden  beetles  clamber  lazily  oyer  the 
still  damp  leaves.  The  swifts  and  swallows 
sally  forth  as  soon  as  there  is  sufficient  warmth 
to  tempt  the  minor  insects  abroad :  the  bulbul 
lights  on  the  forest  trees^  and  the  little  gem-like 
sun-birds,  the  humming-birds  of  tl^  East, 
quiver  on  their  fulgent  wmgs  above  the  open- 
ing flowers. 

**  At  length  the  fervid  noon  approaches,  the 
sun  mounts  high,  and  all  animated  nature 
begins  to  manifest  the  oppression  of  his  beams. 
The  green  enameled  cuagonflies  alone  flash 
above  every  pool  in  pursuit  of  their  tiny  prev ; 
but  almost  every  other  winged  insect  seeks 
instinctively  the  shade  of  the  foliage.  The 
hawks  and  falcons  now  sweep  throu|^  the  sky 
to  mark  the  smttller  birds  which  may  be  abroad 
iu  numbers  in  search  of  seeds  and  larve.  The 
squirrels  dart  from  bough  to  bough,  uttering 
their  shrill,  quick  cry ;  and  the  cicada  on  the 
stem  of  the  palm  tree  raises  the  deafening  sound 
whose  tone  and  volubility  has  won  for  him  the 
expressive  title  of  the  *  Knife-grinder.' 

'^  It  is  during  the  first  five  nours  of  daylight 
that  nature  seems  literally  to  teem  with  lire  and 
motion,  the  air  melodious  with  the  voice  of 
birds,  the  woods  resounding  with  the  simmer- 
ii)g  hum  of  insects,  and  the  earth  replete  with 
every  form  of  living  nature.  But  as  the  sun 
ascends  to  the  meridian  the  scene  is  singularly 
changed,  and  nothing  is  more  striking  tmm  the 
almost  painful  stillness  that  succeeds  the  viva- 
city of  the  early  morning.  Every  animal  dis- 
appears, escaping  under  Uie  thick  cover  of  the 
woods ;  the  bii^  retire  into  the  shade ;  the 
butterflies,  if  they  flutter  for  a  moment  in  the 
b!azing  sun,  hurry  back  into  the  damp  shelter 
of  the  trees  as  though  their  filmy  bodies  had 
been  scorched  by  the  brief  exposure ;  and,  at 
last,  silence  reigns  so  profound  that  the  tidting 
of  a  watch  is  sensibly  heard,  and  even  the  pnf 
Rations  of  the  heart  become  audible.  The  .trnf- 
falo  now  steals  to  the  tanks  and  water-courseSi 
concealing  all  but  his  gloomy  head  and  shining 
horns  in  the  mud  and  sedges ;  the  dephant  fims 
himself  languidly  with  leaves  to  drive  away  tibe 
flies  that  perplex  him  ;  and  the  deer  cower  in 
groups  under  the  overarching  Jongla  Rustling 
from  under  the  the  dry  leaves,  the  brisht  green 
lizard  darts  up  the  rough  stems  of  ue  trees, 
and  pauses  between  each  spring  to  look  inquir- 
ingly around.  The  woodpecker  makes  the  forest 
ruecho  with  the  restless  blows  of  his  beak  on 
the  decaying  bark,  and  the  tortoise  drops  mwk- 
wardly  into  the  still  water  wUdi  refleete  the 
bright  plumage  of  the  kingfisher,  that  keqw  hie 
lonely  watch  above  it  So  long  as  the  son  is  in 
the  meridian,  every  living  creature  eesms  to  fly 
his  beams,  and  linger  in  the  otowit  ehadeL 


'*  Han  himself;  as  if  baflSed  in  an  denoes  to  es* 
cape  the  exhausting  dare,  suspends  his  tdl ;  and 
the  traveler  who  hM  been  abitMd  before  sunrise, 
reposes  till  the  midday  heat  has  passed.  The 
cattle  pant  in  their  stining  sheds,  and  the  do« 
lie  prone  upon  the  ground,  with  their  \&n  exteira- 
ed  in  firont  and  bmind,  as  if  to  bring  uie  utmost 
portion  of  their  body  into  contact  with  the  cod 
earth. 

*'  As  day  declines,  nature  recovers  from  her 
languor  and  exhaustion,  the  insects  again  flutter 
across  the  open  glades,  the  birds  venture  once 
more  upon  the  wing,  and  the  larger  animals 
saunter  fit>m  under  cover,  and  move  away  in  the 
direction  of  the  nonds  and  nasture.  The  travel- 
er recommenoes  nis  suspended  jonmey,  and  the 
husbandman,  impatient  to  emphj  the  last  hours 
of  finding  light,  hastens  to  hriixf  ^e  labors  of 
the  morning  to  a  dose^  The  birds  which  had 
made  distant  excursioos  to  their  feeding-groimds 
are  now  seen  returning  to  their  homes :  tiie 
crows  assemble  round  some  pond  to  dabble  in 
the  water,  and  re&ctjust  their  plumes  before  re- 
tiring for  the  night;  the  paroquets  seMewith 
deafening  uproar  on  the  crowns  of  the  palm- 
trees  near  their  nests ;  and  the  pelicans  and  sea- 
birds,  with  weary  wing;  retrace  their  way  to 
their  breeding^piace  near  some  solitary  watei  - 
course  or  ruined  tank.    The  sun  at  last 

'*  Sinks,  as  a  flamingo 
Drops  into  her  nest  at  nightfalL" 

Twilight  succeeds,  and  the  crepusciilar  birds 
and  animals  awaken  from  their  middar  torpor 
and  prepare  to  eiyoy  their  nightly  revera.  The 
hawkmoths  now  take  the  placo  of  the  gayer 
butterflies,  which  withdraw  with  the  depvturo 
of  light;  innumerabk)  bMtles  make  short  and 
uncertain  flights  in  the  deepening  shade,  and  in 
pursuit  of  them  and  the  other  insects  that  fkre- 
qpeni  the  dusk,  the  nightjar,  with  expanded 
jaws,  takes  low  and  rapid  circles  above  the 
plains  and  pods. 

''  Darkness  at  last  descends,  and  every  object, 
fades  in  night  and  gloom ;  but  still  the  murmur 
of  innumerable  insects  arises  flnom  the  glowing 
earth.  The  fruit-eating  bats  launch  themselves 
finom  the  high  brandies  on  which  they  hang 
suspended  during  the  day,  and  cluster  round 
the  mango-trees  and  tamannds,;  and  across  the 
gray  sky  the  owl  flits  in  pursuit  of  the  nig^t* 
mottis  on  a  wing  so  soft  and  downy  that  Uie  air 
scarcely  edioQe  its  pulsations.  The  palm-cat 
now  desoends  fifom  uie  crest  of  the  cooouiut 
where  she  had  linked  during  the  day,  and  the 

Sos^  genette  emefges  from  some  houow  tree; 
ley  steal  alons  the  branches  to  surprise  the 
slumbering  biraa.  Meanwhile^  among  the  gnui, 
already  dunp  with  dew,  the  g^worm  dgjhta 
her  emerald  lamp,  and  tnm  the  shrubs  md 
bnshee  issue  showeni  of  firefliee,  whose  pale 
green  flashes  spsride  in  the  midnight  darknsis 
ttU  day  returns  and  morning  'pales  thdrin- 
eOiwtQal  ftrasL' "--ToL  iL  p.  268-7. 

The  botaaiat  tod  byrer  4^ .  bot-hoMe 
fleriolAliire  will  derire  iqrtnidtkoB  ud 
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pleasure  from  the  perusal  of  the  third 
chapter,  on  the  trees  and  plants  of  Gey- 
Ion.  To  select  from  so  concentrated  a 
summary  of  the  more  striking  phenome- 
na of  vegetable  life  is  difficult.  We 
come  occasionally  upon  most  unexpected 
consequences  of  the  peculiarities  of  tro- 
pical forms  of  plants,  as  in  the  instance  of 
the  aerial  music,  recalling  that  which 
Prospero  commanded.  The  shipwrecked 
mariner  cast  upon  the  shores  of  Ceylon 
might  well  deem  himself  upon  an  enchant- 
ed island,  when  listening  to  the  melodi- 
ous sounds  that  in  some  localities  fill  the 
air ;  '^  some  soil  and  liquid  like  the  notes 
of  a  flute,  others  deep  and  full  like  the 
tones  of  an  organ  ;  sometimes  low,  inter- 
rupted, and  even  single,  and  presently 
swelling  into  a  grand  burst  of  mingled 
melody."  Now  to  what  natural  cause,  it 
may  be  asked,  can  this  "  music  of  the 
spheres"  be  attributed  ?  Sir  Emerson 
thus  recounts  the  simple  solution  of  the 
melodious  mystery:  "On  drawing  near 
to  a  clump  of  trees,  above  the  branches 
of  which  waved  a  slender  bamboo  about 
forty  feet  in  length,  the  musical  tones  is- 
sued from  it,  and  were  caused  by  the 
breeze  passing  through  perforations  in 
the  stem." 

The  noble  tribe  of  Palms  receives  its 
due  meed  of  the  author's  praise.  The 
virtues  and  manifold  utility  of  the  cocoa- 
nut  palm  have  been  often  the  subject  of 
description,  but  are  no  where  more  con- 
cisely and  graphically  told  than  in  the 
present  chapter.  Of  another  species,  the 
beautiful  palmyra,  which  grows  in  profu- 
sion in  the  peninsular  of  Jaffna,  Sir  Emer- 
8(m  remarks  that  a  native  of  that  peninsu- 
la, if  he  be  contented  with  ordinary  doors 
and  mud  walls,  may  build  an  entire  house 
(as  he  wants  neither  nails  nor  iron -work) 
with  walls,  roof,  and  covering  from  this 
palm. 

"  From  the  same  tree  he  may  draw  his  wine, 
make  his  oil,  kindle  his  fire,  carry  his  water, 
store  his  food,  cook  his  repast,  and  sweeten  it, 
if  he  pleases ;  in  fact,  live  from  day  to  day  de- 
pendent on  the  Palmyra  alone.  Multitudes  do 
so  live,  and  it  may  be  safely  asserted  that  this 
tree  alone  furnishes  one  fourth  the  means  of  sus- 
tenance for  the  population  of  the  northern  prov- 
inces."— Vol.  L  p.  111. 

The  second  part  of  the  work  is  devoted 
to  the  Zoology  of  Ceylon.  In  entering 
upon  this,  to  many  the  most  interesting 
subject.  Sir  Emerson  begins  with  the  inon- 
ke\'s  *  and  at  once  corrects  an  erroneous 


application  of  the  Singhalese  word,  *^  wan- 
deroo,"  or  "ouandcru,"  to  a  monkey,  which 
is  common  to  the  Malabar  coast,  but  is  no 
native  at  all  of  the  island  of  Ceylon. 

Fatal  accidents  occasionally  are  due  to 
attacks  by  the  bear  and  panther  of  Ceylon. 
The  following  narrow  escape,  which  oc- 
curred to  Major  Skinner,  is  narrated  by 
Sir  Emerson  Tennent.  The  Major  was 
pursuing  his  military  sui-vey  of  the  moun- 
tain zone,  and  had  bivouacked  in  the 
midst  of  a  dense  forest  in  the  southern 
segment  of  the  Adam's  Peak  range* 
Early  in  the  morning, 

"  anxious  to  gain  a  hight  in  time  to  avail  myself 
of  the  clear  atmosphere  of  smirisc  for  my  observ- 
ations, I  started  off  by  myself  through  the 
jungle,  leaving  orders  for  my  men,  with  my  sur- 
vey mg  instruments,  to  follow  my  track  by  the 
notches  which  I  cut  in  the  bark  of  the  trees.  On 
leaving  the  plain,  I  availed  myself  of  a  fine  wide 
game  track  which  lay  in  my  direction,  and  had 
gone  perhaps  half  a  mile  from  the  camp,  when  I 
was  startled  hy  a  slight  rustling  in  the  nUloo  to 
my  right,  and  in  another  instant,  by  the  spring 
of  a  magnificent  leopard  which,  in  a  bound  full 
eight  feet  in  hight  over  the  lower  brushwood, 
lighted  at  my  feet  witliin  eighteen  inches  of  the 
spot  whereon  I  stood,  and  lay  in  a  crouching 
position,  his  fiery  gleaming  eyes  fixed  on  me. 

'*The  predicament  was  not  a  pleasant  one. 
I  had  no  weapon  of  defense,  and  with  one  spring 
or  blow  of  his  paw,  the  beast  could  have  annihi- 
lated me.  To  move  I  knew  would  only  encour- 
age his  attick.  It  occurred  to  me  at  the  me- 
nient  that  I  had  heard  of  the  power  of  man's  eye 
over  wild  animals,  and  accordingly  I  fixed  my 
gaze  as  intently  as  the  agitation  of  such  a  mo- 
ment cnabletl  uie  on  his  eyes :  we  stared  at  each 
other  for  some  seconds,  when,  to  my  inexprectsi- 
ble  joy,  the  beast  turned  and  bounded  down  the 
straight  open  path  before  me.  This  scene  oc- 
curred just  at  that  period  of  the  morning  when 
the  grazing  animals  retired  from  the  open  patena 
to  the  cool  shade  of  the  forest :  doubtless,  the 
leopard  had  taken  my  approach  for  that  of  a 
deer,  or  some  such  animal.  And  if  his  spring 
had  been  at  a  quadruped  instead  of  a  biped,  his 
distance  was  so  well  measured,  that  it  must  have 
landed  him  on  the  neck  of  a  deer,  an  elk,  or  a 
buffiUo ;  as  it  was,  one  pace  more  would  hava 
done  for  me.  A  bear  would  not  tiavo  let  lus 
victim  off  so  easily." — ^Vol.  L  p.  143. 

The  chapter  on  birds  is  replete  with 
vivid  sketches,  from  personal  observation, 
of  living  species  in  their  natural  localities 
and  environments,  infusing  a  healthy  life 
into  the  dry  catalogues  of  exolio  spociea 
which  too  often  constitute  the  staple  pro- 
duce of  our  home  ornithologistH.     Aftw 
perusing  the  pages  reflecting  the  writei*s 
insight  into  the  vital  phenomena  to  b% 
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witnessed  in  the  noble  forests  of  Cevlon, 
we  look  with  a  new  and  hightened  pleas- 
ure at  the  series  of  tropical  birds  arranged 
and  prepared  in  the  galleries  of  our  na- 
tional museum.  The  seemingly  monstrous 
beak  of  the  hornbill  becomes  now,  for  the 
fiist  time,  intelligible.  We  picture  for 
example,  the  JBuceros pica^  with  its  mon- 
Birous  double  casque,  mistaken  for  a  se- 
cond head  by  the  wandering  friar  of  the 
fuurteenth  century,  as  it  is  described  by 
Ttiineiit,  perched  on  the  lofty  branches 
of  I  lie  higher  trees,  watching  the  motions 
of  the  small  reptiles  and  birds  on  which  it 
preys,  tossing  them  in  the  air  when  seized, 
and  catching  them  in  its  gigantic  mandible 
as  tliey  fall ;  and  we  seem  to  witness  the 
omnivorous  glutton  grasping  a  large  fruit, 
to  wl  ich  the  huge  beak  is  adapted,  and,  it* 
the  stem  be  too  tough  to  be  severed  by 
the  strength  of  the  beak  and  neck,  fling- 
ini^  hiiiiself  off  the  branch  so  as  to  add  the 
wcii^Iit  of  his  body  to  their  pressure  and 
force.  Another  function  or  need  of  the 
long  and  large  beak,  relates  to  the  pecu- 
liarity of  the  incubation  of  the  hornbill, 
now  demonstrated  by  the  concurrent  but 
independent  testimonies  of  Livingstone  in 
Africa,  and  Edgar  Layard  in  Ceylon — 
namelv :  that  when  the  female  has  finished 
her  oviposition,  and  taken  her  seat  on  the 
eixgs  for  the  task  of  incubation,  the  male 
closes  the  hole  in  the  tree  which  she  has  se- 
lected for  her  nest,  leaving  only  an  aper- 
ture l)i(^  enough  for  the  passage  of  the  bill, 
bv  which  he  feeds  his  mate. 

"As  we  emerge  from  the  deep  shade  and 
approach  the  park-like  openings  on  the  verge  of 
the  low  country,  quantities  of  pea-fowl  are  to  be 
fonnd  either  feeding  amongst  the  seeds  and  nuts 
in  the  long  grass,  or  sunning  themselves  on  the 
branches  of  the  surrounding  trees.  Nothing  to 
be  met  wUh  in  demesnes  in  England  can  give  an 
adecpiatc  idea  cither  of  the  size  or  the  magnifi- 
cence of  this  matchless  bird  when  seen  in  his 
native  solitudes.  Here  he  generally  selects  some 
j)rojecting  branch,  from  which  his  plumage  may 
han;^  free  of  the  foliage  ;  and  if  there  be  a  dead 
Mid  leafless  bough,  he  is  certain  to  choose  it  for 
his  resting-place,  whence  he  droops  his  wings 
and  siisi)ends  his  gorgeous  train,  or  spreads  it 
in  the  morning  sun  to  drive  off  the  damps  and 
dews  of  the  nighL"— Vol.  i.  p.  165. 

Among  the  most  significant  evidences 
of  a  quasi  reasoning  faculty  in  the  lower 
animal  is,  the  cooperation  of  two  indivi- 
duals to  obtain,  by  distinct  maneuvers,  a 
foreseen  end.  The  dog  has  furnished  more 
than  one  instance  of  this  kind.     Sir  Emer- 


son Tennent  narrates  the  following  anec- 
dote of  the  small  glossy  crow  of  Ceylon  : 

**  One  of  these  ingenious  marauders,  after  vain- 
ly attitudinizing  in  front  of  a  chained  watch-dog, 
which  was  lazily  gnawing  a  bone,  and  after 
fruitlessly  endeavoring  to  divert  his  attention 
by  dancing  before  him,  with  head  awry  and  eye 
askance,  at  length  flew  away  for  a  moment,  and 
retur:'ed  bringing  with  it  a  companion,  who 
perched  itself  on  a  branch  a  few  yards  in  the 
rear.  The  crow's  grimaces  were  now  actively 
renewed,  but  with  no  better  result,  till  its  con- 
federate, poising  himself  on  his  wings,  descend- 
ed with  the  utmost  velocity,  striking  the  dog 
upon  the  spine  with  all  the  force  of  nis  beak. 
The  ru^e  was  succes.sful :  the  dog  started  with 
surprise  and  pain,  but  not  quickly  enough  to 
seize  his  assailant,  whilst  the  bone  he  had  been 
gnawing  disappeared  the  instant  his  head  was 
turned.  Two  well-authenticated  instances  of 
the  recurrence  of  this  device  came  within  my 
knowledge  at  Colombo,  and  attest  the  sagacity 
and  powers  of  communicating  and  combining 
possessed  by  these  astute  and  courageous  birds. 
—Vol.  i.  p.  171. 

The  lakes  and  still  waters  of  Ceylon, 
especially  those  of  the  northern  district, 
are  remarkable  for  the  numbers  and  pro- 
digious size  of  the  crocodiles  infesting 
them.  They  seem  to  reproduce  a  picture 
of  the  oolitic  world — that  "  age  of  rep- 
tiles" of  the  geologist.  The  author  re- 
cords the  following  instance  of  his  person- 
al experience  of  one  of  these  saurians : 

**  On  the  morning  after  our  arrival  a  crocodile 
was  caught  in  the  lake,  within  a  few  yards  of 
the  government  agent's  residence,  where  a  hook 
had  been  laid  the  night  before,  baited  with  the 
entrails  of  a  goat,  and  made  fast,  in  the  native 
fashion,  by  a  bunch  of  fine  cords,  which  the  crea- 
ture can  not  gnaw  asunder  as  he  would  a  solid 
rope,  since  they  sink  into  the  spaces  between 
his  teeth.  The  one  taken  was  small,  being  only 
about  ten  or  eleven  feet  long,  whereas  they  are 
frequently  killed  from  fifteen  to  nineteen  feet  in 
length.  As  long  as  he  was  in  the  water  he 
made  a  strong  resistance  to  being  hauled  on 
shore,  carrying  the  canoe  up  into  the  deep  chan- 
nel, and  occasionally  raising  his  head  above  the 
water,  and  clashing  his  jaws  together  menacing- 
ly. This  action  has  a  horrid  sound,  as  the  cro- 
codile has  no  fleshy  lips,  and  he  brings  his  teeth 
and  the  bones  of  his  mouth  together  with  a  loud 
noise,  like  the  clank  of  two  pieces  of  hard  wood. 
After  playing  him  a  little,  the  boatmen  drew 
him  to  land,  and  when  once  fairly  on  the  shore, 
all  his  courage  and  energy  seemed  suddenly  to 
desert  him.  He  tried  once  or  twice  to  regain 
the  water,  but  at  last  lay  motionless  and  perfect- 
ly helpless  on  the  sand.  It  was  no  easy  matter 
to  kill  him :  a  rifle-ball  sent  diagonally  through 
his  breast  had  little  or  no  effect,  and  even  when 
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the  shot  had  hecn  repeated  more  than  once,  ho 
was  as  lively  as  ever.  At  last  he  feigned  death 
and  lay  motionless,  with  his  eyes  closed,  but  on 
bein;;  prirkcd  with  a  spe:ir,  ho  suddenly  recov- 
ered all  his  activity.  lie  was  at  last  Hnished  by 
a  harpoon,  and  opened.  His  maw  contained 
several  small  tortoises  and  a  quantity  of  broken 
bricks  and  gravel,  taken  medicinally,  to  pro- 
mote digestion,  which  in  these  creatures  is  said 
to  be  so  slow  that  the  natives  assert  tliat  the 
crocodile,  from  choice,  never  swallows  his  prey 
when  fresh,  but  conceals  it  under  a  bank  till  far 
advanced  in  putrefaction. 

*'  During  our  journeys  we  had  several  oppor- 
tunities of  observing  the  habits  of  these  hideous 
creatures,  and  I  am  far  from  considering  them 
so  formi<lable  as  is  usually  supposed.  They  are 
evidently  not  wantonly  destructive;  they  act 
only  under  the  influence  of  hunger,  and  even 
then  their  motions  on  land  are  awkward  and  un- 
comfortable, their  action  timid,  and  their  whole 
demeanor  devoid  of  the  sagacity  and  courage 
which  characterize  other  animals  of  prey." — Vol. 
ii.  p.  407. 

The  intbrencGs  philosopliically  drawn 
from  the  peculiarity  of  most  of  the  species 
of  Ceylon  Reptiles,  as  to  the  circle  of 
physical  <;eogra[)hy  to  which  that  island 
belongs,  merit  the  attention  of  all  who  are 
interested  in  that  important  branch  of 
natural  science.  Tlie  remarks  on  the 
chameleon,  and  the  anecdotes  of  the  little 
house  gecko  or  lizard,  that  runs,  like  a  fly, 
up  the  wall  and  along  the  ceiling,  are  lull 
of  the  freshness  and  attraction  that  cha- 
racterize and  result  from  direct  observa- 
tion. 

The  peculiar  charm  of  the  famous  stone 
confide<l  in  for  its  preventive  efl'ecls  by 
the  snake  charmers  of  Ceylon,  is  shown  to 
be  due  to  its  rapidly  absorbing  power 
when  a[)plied  to  the  recent  bite  of  a  cobra 
or  otiier  poisonous  snake.  Sir  Emerson 
submitted  one  of  these  "  snake-stones"  to 
the  scrutiny  of  Faraday,  who  reported  it 
to  be 

"  a  piece  of  charred  bone  which  had  been  filled 
with  blood  perhaps  several  times,  and  then  care- 
fully charred  again.  Evidence  of  this  i-*  afford- 
e<l  as  well  by  tlie  apertures  of  cells  or  tubt^s  on 
its  surface,  as  by  the  fact  that  it  yields  and 
breaks  under  pressure,  and  exhibits  an  organic 
structure  within.  "When  heated  slightly,  water 
rises  from  it,  and  also  a  little  ammonia ;  and  if 
heated  still  more  highly  in  the  air,  carbon  burns 
away,  and  a  bulky  white  ash  is  left,  retaining 
the  shape  and  size  of  the  *  stone.*  This  ash,  as 
is  evident  from  inspection,  can  not  have  bo- 
longed  to  any  vegetable  substance,  for  it  is  al- 
most entirely  composed  of  phosphate  of  lime." 
Mr.  Famd:iy  adds,  that  '*  if  the  piece  of  matter 


has  ever  been  employed  as  a  spongy  abaorbont, 
it  seems  hardly  fit  for  that  purpose  in  its  pre- 
sent state  ;  but  who  can  say  to  what  treatment 
it  has  been  subjected  since  it  was  fit  for  xiae,  or 
to  what  treatment  the  natives  may  submit  it 
when  expecting  to  have  occasion  to  use  itt** 
—Vol.  i.  p.  I'jy,  200. 

A  "  talking  fi.sh"  has  recently  attempted 
to  take  the  '*  town"  by  surprise;  but  the 
same  prosaic  malter-of-lact  zoology,  which 
reduced  the  McQuroian  sea-serpent  to  a 
seal,  has  raised  the  Barnumite  fish  of  Pic- 
cadilly to  an  equally  intelligent  mamma- 
lian grade  of  organization.  The  natural 
voice  of  the  Phoca  hptonyx  resembles 
"  ba-ba"  sufficiently  closely  to  satisfy  the 
credulous  listener  prepared  to  hear  and 
comprehend  articulate  sounds  from  the 
mouth  of  the  uncouth  arapliibian.  But  if 
the  lover  of  marvels  would  reallv  hear  h 
"  musical  fish,"  he  must  travel  under  tho 
intelligent  guidance  of  the  author  of  tho 
present  work  to  Batticoloa  on  the  north 
coast  of  Cevlon.  On  the  occasion  of  a 
visit  to  that  part  of  the  island  in  Septem- 
ber, 1848,  Sir  Emerson  Tennent  made  in- 
quiries relative  to  the  musical  sounds  al- 
leijed  to  issue  from  the  bottom  of  the  lake. 
The  fishermen  vouched  for  the  truth  of 
the  story,  stating  that  tho  sounds  are 
heard  only  during  the  dry  season,  and 
cease  wlien  the  lake  is  swollen  by  the 
freshes  after  rain. 

"  In  tho  evening  when  tho  moon  had  risen,  1 
took  a  boat  and  accompanied  the  fishermen  to 
the  spot.  We  rowed  about  two  hundred  yards 
north-east  of  the  jetty,  by  the  fort  gate ;  there 
was  not  a  breath  of  wind,  and  not  a  ripple  but 
that  caused  by  the  dip  of  our  oars ;  and  on  com- 
ing to  the  point  already  mentioned,  I  distinctly 
heard  the  sounds  in  question.  They  came  up 
from  the  water  like  tho  gentle  thrills  of  a  musi- 
cal chord,  or  the  faint  vibrations  of  a  wine*gla8H 
when  its  rim  is  rubbed  by  a  wet  finger.  It  was 
not  one  sustained  note,  but  a  multitude  of  tiny 
sounds,  each  clear  and  distinct  in  itself;  tlie 
sweetest  treble  mingling  with  the  lowest  base. 
On  applying  the  ear  to  the  wood-work  of  the 
boat,  the  sound  was  greatly  increased  in  volume 
by  its  conduction.  They  varied  considerably 
at  different  points  as  we  moved  across  the  lake, 
as  if  the  number  of  the  animals  from  which  they 
proceeded  was  greater  in  particular  spots ;  and 
occasionally  we  rowed  out  of  hearing  of  them 
altogether,  until  on  returning  to  the  origjlnal 
locality,  the  sounds  were  at  once  renewed. 

*'This  fact  seems  to  indicate  that  the  causes  of 
the  sound,  whatever  they  may  be,  are  statioiiary 
at  their  several  points ;  and  this  agrees  with  tho 
statement  of  the  natives,  that  thcj  are  produced 
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bj  Tnollusca,  ftnd  not  hj  fish.  They  came  evi-  | 
duntly  and  Bcnsiblj  from  Ihe  depth  of  the  lake, 
»nd  there  was  nothEng  in  the  Burrounding  cir- 
cuniMtancus  to  support  a  conjecture  that  tt  might 
ba  the  reverberation  of  the  noUes  made  by  in- 
Becls  on  tho  shore,  conveyed  along  the  Kurfaco 
of  the  water,  for  they  were  loudest  and  most  , 
distinct  at  those  paints  nrhere  the  nature  of  the 
land,  and  tho  intervention  of  tho  furt  and  Its  , 
buildings,  forbade  the  possibility  of  this  kind  of  i 
conduction." — Vol.  ii.  p.  409. 

Under  the  impression  that  the  sounds  i 
had  been  produced  by  shdl-fish,  our  au-  ' 
tbor  took  steps  to  obtain  a  specimen  of. 
the  mollusca  of  tho  lake ;  but  lh<j  only  : 
ones  which  were  sent  to  him  were  Ceri- 
thca.  Learning  that  evidence  of'thopow- , 
cr  of  certain  marine  molhisca  to  produce  | 
aiidiblt'  sonnds  under  water  had  been  ad-  ] 
diiccd  by  Dr.  Grant,  Sir  Emerson  applied  ' 
to  that  eminent  Professor  of  Natural  His- 1 
tory,  and  received  from  him  a  letter,  which  ! 
lie  publishes,  and  from  which  we  extract 
tho  tbllowing : 

"  Mj  ttvo  living  tritonia,  contained  in  a  large 
colorlftss  glass  cylinder,  filled  with  pure  sea-wa- 
ter, and  placed  on  the  central  table  of  the  Wer- 
neri.in  Natural  History  Society  of  Edinburgh, 
around  which  many  members  were  sitting,  con- 
tinued to  clink  audibly  within  the  diiitance  of 
twflve  feet  during  tho  whole  meeting. 

"These  small  animals  were  individually  not 
hairthe  «ze  of  the  last  joint  of  my  little  finger. 
What  effect  tJie  mellow  sounds  of  millions  of 
these,  covering  the  shallow  bottom  of  a  tranquil 
c.stuiiry,  in  the  silence  of  night,  might  produce,  I 
can  scarcely  conjecture. 

■'Your  authentification  of  tho  hitherto  un- 
known fact,  would  probably  lead  to  the  discov- 
ery of  the  same  phenomenon  in  other  common 
accessilile  paludinto,  and  other  allied  branchiat- 
cd  animals,  and  to  the  solution  of  a  problem, 
wliich  is  still  lo  me  a  mystery,  even  regarding 
tho  tritonia."— Vol.  iL  p.  480. 

"  Of  all  the  plagues  which  besot  the  tra- 
veler iu  Ceylon,  the  most  detested  are 
the  laud- leeches." 

"  They  arc  terrestrial,  never  visiting  ponds  or 
streams.  In  Mix  they  are  about  an  inch  in 
length,  and  as  fine  as  a  common  knitting-needle ; 
but  capable  of  distension  till  they  equal  a  quill 
in  thickness,  and  attain  a  length  of  nearly  two 
inches.  Their  structure  is  so  flexible  that  they 
can  insinuate  themselves  through  the  meshes  of 
the  finest  stocking,  not  only  seizing  on  the  feet 
and  ankles,  but  ascending  to  tho  back  and 
tliroat,  and  fastening  on  the  tenderest  parts  of 
the  body.  In  moving,  the  land-leeches  have 
tho  power  of  planting  one  extremity  on  the  Mrth 
and  rising  the  other  per^ndiculurly  to  watch 
for  their  victim.     Such  is  their  vigilance  so 


instinct,  that  on  the  approach  of  a  passer-by  to 
a  spot  which  thiy  infest,  they  may  be  seen 
■mongst  the  grass  and  fallen  leaves  on  the  edge 
of  A  native  path,  poised  erect,  and  preparing  for 
their  attack  on  man  and  horse.  On  descrying 
their  prey,  they  advance  rapidly  by  Ecmi-circulEr 
strides,  fixing  one  end  firmly  on  tliegiound,and 
arching  the  other  forward!:,  till  by  successive 
advances,  they  can  lay  hold  of  the  traveler's  foot, 
when  they  disengage  themselves  from  the  ground 
and  ascend  his  dress  in  search  of  nn  aperture  lo 
enter."— Vol.  i.  pp.  803,  304. 

We  have  reserved  for  the  conclusion  of 
our  review  of  the  natural  history  chapters 
of  tho  present  work,  a  notice  of  that  de- 
voted to  the  Elephant,  in  which,  we  can 
with  conlidence  state,  is  given  tho  most 
complete  and  correct  history  oii  record  of 
this  stupendous  animal. 

The  foi-mer  abundance  of  the  species 
described  (EUphaa  indicus,  Cuv.)  is  ex- 
emplified ;  and  the  causes  which  have  led 
to  a  diminution  of  their  numbers,  and 
their  disappearance  fiom  districts  where 
they  once  abounded,  are  ably  exposed. 
Elephants  were  regarded  as  royal  game 
in  the  time  of  the  Kandyan  empire,  and 
their  slaughter  without  permission  was 
classed  amongst  the  gravest  offenses.  The 
poacher  of  proboscidians,  by  a  kind  of  re- 
tributive justice,  was  given  np  to  the 
elephant  executioner,  who  placing  his  foot 
on  the  prostrate  victim,  plucked  off  his 
limbs  in  succession  by  a  sudden  movement 
of  his  trunk. 

The  wild  elephants  of  Ceylon  are  now 
common  to  all  pursuers,  and  have  educed 
extraordinary  skill  and  "pluck"  in  some  of 
our  adventurous  military  men  stationed 
on  the  island.  The  author  citing  the 
curious  fact  that,  whilst  in  Africa,  both 
sexes  of  the  elephant  have  tusks,  with 
some  slight  disproportion  in  the  size  of 
those  of  the  females,  not  one  elephant  in 
a  hundred  ia  found  with  tusks  in  Ceylon, 
and  the  few  that,  possess  them  arc  ezolii- 
sively  males,  remarks  that  had  all  been 
provided  with  tusks,  they  would  long 
since  have  been  annihilated  for  the  sake 
of  the  ivory. 

The  peculiarly  partial  development  of 
these  monstrous  teeth  in  the  elephants  of 
Ceylon,  and  the  absence  of  any  direct  ob- 
servation of  their  use  in  the  few  elephants 
there  possessing  them,  have  begot  the 
grave  doubts  as  to  their  alleged  functions, 
which  the  author  expresses.  Of  one  hun- 
dred and  eighty  inquests  on  cases  of  death 
by  wild  animals,  during  five  years  in  Cey- 
lon, only  aizteen  are  recorded  to  have 
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been  caused  by  elephants,  whilst  sixty-  There  appears  to  be  a  direct  relation, 

eight  were  due  to  poisonous  serpents.  at  least  in  the  mammalian  class,  between 

The  vahie  of  direct  observation  by  a  the  vocal  powers  and  tlie  grade  of  intelli- 

clear-headed  naturalist,  is  shown  in  the  gence ;  and  the  various  noises  which  the 

refutation  of  the  alleged  antipathies  of  the  elephant  makes  to  intimate  his  pleasure, 

elephant   to   other   quadrupeds,    lianded  anger,  suspicion,  and  alarm,  as  described 

down  in  histories  from  Plmy  to  BuiTon.  by   Sir  Emerson  Tennent,  are  truly  re- 

They  show  no  impatience  in  the  company  markable. 

of  the  elk,  wild  buffaloes,  the  deer,  the  The  grounds  on  which  the  opinion  of 

bear,  and  the  wild  hog;  but  the  elephant's  the  supenor  sagacity  of  the  elephant  is 

caution  leads  him  to  take  alarm  ut  the  founded  have  been  derived  almost  cxola- 

appearance  in  the  jungle  of  any  animal  sively  from  observations  of  the  animal  in 

with  which  he  is  not  familiar.     The  tame  a  state  of  domesticity.     In  its  wild  state, 

elephant  soon  becomes  reconciled  to  other  for  reasons  well  given  by  the  author,  the 

domestic  quadrupeds.     He  has  been  said  elephant  may  seem  to  casual  observers  to 

to  be  afraid  of  the  horse,  but  the   expe-  exhibit  even  less  than  ordinary  ability; 

riencc   of  the   author  favors  the   belief  but  when  danger  and  apprehension  call 

that  it  is  the  horse  which  is  alarmed  at  for  the  exertion  of  his  physical  powers, 

the  aspect  of  the  elephant.     Of  this  fact,  those  who  have  witnesssed  their  display 

Sir  Emerson  Tennent  records  an  instance  are  seldom  inclined  to  undervalue  their 

which  we  quote,  because  it  illustrates  at  degree.     Sir  Emerson  relates,  in  iUustra- 

the  same  time  the  peculiar  sagacity  of  the  tion  of  this  fact,  a  most  curious  instance 

great  proboscidian,  and  illustrates  also  the  of  an  elephant  which,  in  tlie  belief  of  the 

disposition  to  make  gO()<l  use  of  his  tusks  natives,  feigned  death  in  order  to  regain 

when  he  happens  to  have  them  :  his  freedom.     The  animal  had  been  cap- 
tured with  the  rest  of  his  herd,  and  waa 

**  One  evening  whilst  riding  in  the  vicinity  of  "^^^^.r^ 

Kandjr  towards  the  scene  of  the  massacre  of  ..  ,^  f^^  ^he  corral  as  usual  bct^reen  two  tame 

Major  Davic  s  party  in  1803,  my  horse  evinced  „„^  „„,,  j,^  ^,,^a,  nroceodcd  fer  on  its  wav 
some 


,  .  ,  .  J  .1  ,  V  L  •  •  lifeless.  Mr.  Cripna  ordered  the  fastenings  to 
forest  cxplamcd  the  mystery  by  bringmg  me  j,^  removed  from  its  legs,  and  when  alt  attcmpta 
fcice  to  face  with  a  tame  elephant  unaccompa-  ^^  ^^^  jj  ^^^  f^i,,.^,  so  convinced  was  he  that 
nied  by  any  attendant  He  was  labonng  pam-  ■^^  „.^g  jp,^  ^^^^^  ,,^  „^^„^^  (^e  r^pcg  to  be  col- 
fully  to  carry  a  heavy  beam  of  timber  which  he  ,^^4^^  „„j  y.^  ^^^^^^  ^^  ^e  abandoned.  While 
bilanced  across  his  tusks^  but  the  pathway  be-  this  wa.s  being  done,  he  and  a  gentleman  by 
ing  narrow,  ho  was  forced  to  bend  his  head  to  ^^y^^„^  ^e  wa/ accompanied  lean«l  against  th« 
one  side  to  permit  it  to  pass  endways ;  and  the  ^ody  to  rest  They  had  scarcely  taken  their 
exertion  and  inconvenience  combined  led  him  to  departure  and  proceeded  a  few  yirds,  when,  to 
utter  the  dissatisfied  sounds  which  disturbed  j^^j^  astonishment,  the  elephant  rose  with  the 
he  composure  of  ray  horse.  On  seeing  us  halt,  ^^^^^  ahicrUy,  and  fled  towards  the  junplev 
the  elephant  raised  his  head,  rcconnoitcred  us  screaming  at  the  top  of  his  voice,  ite  cries  being 
for  a  moment,  then  threw  down  the  timber  and  ^^jiye  j^ng  after  it  had  disappeared  in  thi 
forced  himself  backwards  among  the  brush-  shades  of  the  forest."-Vol.  ii.  pp.  321,  822. 
wood  so  as  to  leave  a  passage,  of  which  he  ex- 
pected us  to  avail  ourselves.  My  horse  .still  The  most  striking  of  all  the  instances 
hesitated :  tlie  elephant  observed  it  and  impa-  ^f  mMi'^  mastery  over  inferior  animals  is 
tiontly  thrust  himself  still  deeper  into  the  jungle,  ^^^^  ^.^  i^jj  ^f  his  wholesale  decov  and 
repeated  liis  cry  of  urmph !  in  a  voice  ovidentlv  .  i-  .1  i  „  *  „„,i  ...;..„„»  If  » 
meant  to  cncoirago  us  to  come  on.  Still  the  ^^P^^^^  ^*  ^^J^  hugest  and  wisest  of  ter- 
horse  trembled;  and  anxious  to  observe  the  restrial  quadrupeds.  Ihe  procedure  of 
instinct  of  the  two  sagacious  creatures,  I  for-  the  "  corral,"  or  elephant  trap  on  the 
bore  any  interference :  again  the  elephant wedg-  grand  scale,  have  been  often  described; 
e<l  himself  further  in  amongst  the  trees,  and  but  never  with  so  much  comprehensive>- 
waited  impatiently  for  us  to  pass  him  ;  and  after  n^ss  and  accuracv,  or  with  such  exact 
the  horse  had  done  so  tremblingly  and  timidly,  ar>preciation  of  the  relation  of  the  several 
saw  the  wise  creature  stoop  and  take  up  his  »  j  ^  procedure  to  the  idiosvncra- 
heavy  burden,  trim  and  balance  it  on  his  tusks,  .  '%  ,  .'  ,•  ,  .  .  .i  ^  \ 
and  resume  his  route,  hoarsely  snorting,  as  sies  of  the  gigantic  brute,  as  m  the  chapter 
before,  his  discontented  remonstrance."— Vol.  which  the  author  devotes  to  this  exaUng 
ii  pp.  282,  283.  subject. 
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The  skill  of  the  professional  elephant- 
catchers  in  Ceylon,  the  "  panikeas,"  as  they 
are  called,  who  inhabit  the  "  Moorish  vil- 
lages" in  the  north  and  north-east  of  the 
island,  is  described  as  having  almost  the 
certainty  of  instinct. 

'*  Hence  their  services  are  engcrly  sought  by 
the  European  sportsmen  who  go  down  into  their 
country  in  search  of  game.  So  keen  is  their 
glance,  that  almost  at  the  top  of  their  speed,  like 
hounds  running  *  breast  high,'  they  will  follow 
the  course  of  an  elephant,  over  glades  covered 
with  stunted  grass,  where  the  eye  of  a  stranger 
would  fail  to  discover  a  trace  of  its  passage,  and 
on  through  forests  strewn  with  dry  leaves, 
where  it  seems  impossible  to  perceive  a  foot- 
step. Here  they  are  guided  by  a  bent  or  broken 
twig,  or  b}'  a  leaf  dropped  from  the  animars 
mouth,  on  which  they  can  detect  the  pressure 
of  a  tooth.  If  at  fault,  they  fetch  a  circuit  like 
a  setter,  till  lighting  on  some  fresh  marks,  then 
go  ahead  again  with  renewed  vigor.  So  delicate 
is  the  sense  of  smell  in  the  elephant,  and  so  in- 
dispcn8a))le  is  it  to  go  against  the  wind  in  ap- 
proaching him,  that  the  Panikeas,  on  those  oc- 
casions when  the  wind  is  so  still  that  its  direc- 
tion can  not  be  otherwise  discerned,  will  suspend 
the  tilm  of  a  gossamer  to  determine  it,  and 
sh.ipe  their  course  accordingly. 

''They  are  enabled,  by  the  inspection  of  the 
footmarks,  when  impressed  in  soft  clay,  to  de- 
scribe the  size  as  well  as  the  number  of  a  herd 
before  it  is  seen:  the  hight  of  an  elephant  at 
the  shoulder  heing  as  nearly  as  possible  twice 
the  circumference  of  his  fore-foot,^* — Vol.  ii.  p. 
337. 

Sir  Emerson  was  present  during  the 
whulesale  capture  of  wild  elephants  by  the 
Singhalese  modification  of  the  corral,  and 
gives  a  most  vivid  description  of  the 
strange  and  exciting  scene.  The  passing 
allusions  to  the  scenery  and  botany  of  tlie 
tropical  forest  traversed  by  the  Gover- 
nor's ])arty  to  witness  them  carry  one 
completely  into  the  midst  of  the  wild  and 
primitive  scene  of  action. 

After  detailing  the  preliminary  proceed- 
ings of  the  native  hunters,  the  author  pro- 
ceeds as  follows : 

*'  Two  months  had  been  spent  in  these  pre- 
parations, and  they  had  been  thus  far  completed, 
on  the  day  when  we  arrived  and  took  our  places 
on  the  stage  erected  for  us,  overlooking  the  en- 
trance to  the  corral.  Close  beneath  us  a  group 
of  tame  elephants,  sent  by  the  temples  and  the 
chiefs  to  assist  in  securing  the  wild  ones,  were 
picketed  in  the  shade,  lazily  fanning  themselves 
with  leaves.  Three  distinct  herds,  whose  united 
numbers  were  variously  represented  at  from 
forty  to  fifty  elephants,  were  inclosed,  and  were 
at  that  moment  concealed  in  the  jungle  within  a 
short  distance  of  the  stockade.     Not  a  sound 


was  permitted  to  be  made,  each  person  spoke  to 
his  neighbor  in  whispers,  and  such  was  the  si- 
lence observed  by  the  multitude  of  watchers  at 
their  posts,  that  occasionally  we  could  hear  the 
rustling  of  the  branches  as  some  of  the  ele- 
phants stripped  off  their  leaves. 

"  Suddenly  the  signul  was  made,  and  the  still- 
ness of  the  forest  was  broken  by  the  shouts  of 
the  guard,  the  rolling  of  the  drums  and  tom- 
toms, and  the  discharge  of  muskets ;  and  begin- 
ning at  the  most  distant  side  of  the  area,  the 
elephants  were  urged  forwards  towards  the  en- 
trance into  the  corral. 

**  The  watchers  along  the  line  kept  silence 
only  until  the  herd  had  passed  them,  and  then 
joining  the  cry  in  their  rear,  they  drove  them 
onwards  with  redoubled  shou's  and  noises.  The 
tumult  increased  as  the  terrified  routdrew^  near, 
swelling  now  on  one-  side,  now  on  the  other,  as 
the  herd  in  their  panic  dashed  from  point  to 
point  in  their  endeavors  to  force  the  line,  but 
were  instantly  driven  back  by  screams,  guns, 
and  drums. 

"  At  length  the  breaking  of  the  branches  and 
the  crackling  of  the  brushwood  announced  their 
close  approach,  and  the  leader  bursting  from  the 
jungle,  rushed  wildly  forward  to  within  twenty 
yards  of  the  entrance,  followed  by  the  rist  of 
the  herd.  Another  moment  and  they  would 
have  plunged  into  the  open  gate,  when  suddenly 
they  wheeled  round,  reentered  the  jungle,  and  in 
spite  of  the  hunters,  resumed  their  original  posi- 
tion. The  chief  headman  came  forward  and  ac- 
counted for  the  freak  by  saying  that  a  wild  pig, 
an  animal  which  the  elephants  are  said  to  dis- 
like, had  started  out  of  the  cover  and  run  across 
the  leader,  who  would  otherwise  have  held  on 
direct  for  the  corral ;  and  he  intimated  that  as 
the  herd  was  now  in  the  highest  state  of  excite- 
ment, and  it  was  at  all  timesmuch  more  diffi- 
cult to  effect  a  successful  capture  by  daylight 
than  by  nighty  when  the  fires  and  the  flambeaux 
act  with  double  effect,  it  was  the  wish  of  the 
hunters  to  defer  their  final  effort  till  the  eve- 
ning, when  the  darkness  would  lend  a  powerful 
aid  to  their  exertions. 

*'  After  sunset  the  scene  exhibited  was  of  ex- 
traordinary interest ;  the  low  fires,  which  had 
apparently  only  smoldered  in  the  sunlight,  as- 
sumed their  ruddy  glow  amidst  the  darkness, 
and  threw  their  tinge  over  the  groups  collected 
round  them,  while  the  smoke  rose  in  eddies 
through  the  rich  foliage  of  the  trees.  The 
crowds  of  spectators  maintained  profound  si- 
lence, and  not  a  sound  was  perceptible  beyond 
the  hum  of  an  insect  On  a  sudden  the  still- 
ness was  broken  by  the  roll  of  a  drum,  followed 
by  a  discharge  of  musketry.  This  was  the  sig- 
nal for  the  renewed  as.sault  and  the  hunt::rs  en- 
tered the  circle  with  shouts  and  clamor ;  dry 
leaves  and  sticks  were  flung  upon  the  watch- 
fires,  till  they  blazed  aloft,  and  formed  a  line  of 
flame  on  every  side  except  in  the  direction  of 
the  corral,  which  was  studiously  kept  dark ;  and 
thither  the  terrified  elephants  betook  themselves, 
followed  by  the  yells  and  racket  of  their  pursu- 
ers. 
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**  They  approached  at  a  rapifl  pace,  trampling 
down  the  brushwood  and  crushing  the  dry 
branches,  the  leader  emerged  in  front  of  the 
corral,  paused  for  an  instant,  stared  wildly 
round,  and  then  rushed  headlong  through  the 
oj)en  gate,  followed  by  the  rest  of  the  herd. 

**  Ah  if  by  magic,  the  entire  circuit  of  the 
corral,  which  to  this  moment  had  been  kept  in 
jn-ofound  darkness,  now  blazed  with  a  thousand 
lights,  every  hunter  on  the  instant  that  the  ele- 
phants entered,  rushing  forward  to  the  stock- 
ade with  a  torch  kindled  at  the  nearest  watch- 
fire. 

**  The  elephants  first  dashed  to  the  very  ex- 
tremity of  the  inclosure,  and  being  brought  up 
by  the  powerful  fence,  started  back  to  regain 
the  gate,  but  found  it  closed.  Their  terror  was 
sublime;  they  hurried  round  the  corral  at  a 
ra[)id  pace,  but  saw  it  now  girt  by  fire  on  every 
side ;  they  attempted  to  force  the  stockade,  but 
were  driven  back  by  the  guards  with  spears 
and  flambeaux ;  and  on  whichever  side  they  ap- 
jiroached,  they  were  repulsed  with  shout^t  and 
discharges  of  musketry.  Collecting  into  one 
group,  they  would  pause  for  a  moment  in  ap])a- 
rent  bewilderment,  then  burst  off  in  another 
direction,  as  if  it  had  suddenly  occurred  to 
them  to  try  some  point  which  they  had  be- 
fore overlooked;  but  again  repulsed,  they  slow- 
ly returned  to  their  forlorn  resting-place  in  the 
center  of  the  corral. 

**  The  interest  of  this  strange  scene  was  not 
confined  to  the  spectators ;  it  extended  to  the 
time  elephants  which  were  stationed  outside. 
At  the  iir.*t  approach  of  the  flying  herd,  they 
evinced  the  utmost  interest  in  the  scene.  Two 
in  particular  which  were  picketed  near  the  front 
were  intensely  excited,  and  continued  tossing 
their  heads,  pawing  the  ground,  and  startuig  as 
the  noise  drew  near.  At  length  when  the 
grand  rush  into  the  corral  took  place,  one  of 
them  f  lirly  burst  from  her  fastenings  and  start- 
ed olF  towards  the  herd,  leveling  a  tree  of  con- 
siderable feize,  which  obstructed  her  passage." 
—Vol.  ii.  p.  853,  35-4. 

Tho  mode  of  socurinsc  und  marching 
out  tho  cM|)tivcs  is  next  given.  The  won- 
der of  ii  I^ondon  audience  has  been  re- 
cently (  xtited  by  the  i)erfoniiance  of  an 
elefdiant,  at  Astley's,  exhibiting  attitudes 
which  seemed  incompatible  witli  a  crea- 
ture of  its  form,  shape,  and  structure ; 
but  tlie  tame  performer  is  outdone  by  the 
actions  of  the  enraged  wild  elepliant,  in 
the  first  struggles  against  his  bonds.  The 
iirst  of  the  entrai>ped  herd  which  was 
tied  up 

**  felt  the  ropes  with  his  trunk  and  tried  to  un- 
tie the  numerous  knots;  he  drew  backwards  to 
libiTate  hi-*  forelegs,  then  leaned  forward  to 
extricate  the  hind  ones,  till  every  branch  of  the 
tall  tree  vibr.ited  with  his  struggles.  He 
screamed    in   his  anguish,  with   his    proboscis 


I  raised  high  in  the  air,  then  falling  on  his  side, 
>  he  laid  his  head  to  the  ground,  first  his  cheek, 
and  then  his  brow,  and  pressed  down  his 
doublcd-in  trunk  as  though  he  would  force  it 
into  the  earth,  then  suddenly  rising,  he  bil- 
anced  himself  on  his  forehead  and  forelegs, 
holding  his  hind-feet  fairly  off  the  ground 
This  scene  of  distress  continued  some  hours, 
with  occasional  pauses  of  apparent  stupor,  after 
which  the  struggle  was  from  time  to  time  re- 
newed abruptly,  and  as  if  by  some  sudden  im- 
pulse ;  but  at  last  tho  vain  strife  subsided,  and 
the  poor  animal  stood  perfectly  motionless,  the 

image  of  exhaustion  and  despair. 

Some  in  their  struggles  made  no  sounds,  whilst 
others  bellowed  and  trumpeted  furiously,  then 
uttered  short  convulsive  screams,  and  at  last, 
exhausted  and  hopeless,*  gave  vent  to  their  an- 
guish in  low  and  piteous  meanings.  Some, 
after  a  few  violent  efforts  of  this  kind,  lay 
motionless  on  the  ground,  with  no  other  in- 
dication of  suffering  than  the  tears  which 
suffused  their  eyes  and  flowed  incessantly. 
Others,  in  all  the  vigor  of  their  rage,  exhibited 
the  most  surprising  contortions ;  and  to  us  who 
had  been  accustomed  to  associate  with  tho  un- 
wieldy bulk  of  an  elephant  the  idea  that  he 
must  of  necessity  be  stiff  and  inflexible,  the 
attitudes  into  which  they  forced  themselves 
were  almost  incredible.  I  saw  one  lie  with  the 
cheek  pressed  to  the  earth  and  the  fore-legs 
stretched  in  front,  whilst  the  body  was  twisted 
round  till  the  hind-legs  extended  at  the  opposite 
side."— Vol.  ii.  p.  363,  304. 

The  function  of  a  peculiar  stnictnre  of 
the  elephant's  stomach,  suggested  by 
physiological  induction,  is  now  established 
by  direct  observation  on  the  living  ani- 
mal for  the  first  time  made  and  commu- 
nicated by  the  author  of  the  present  work. 

^'One  practice  was  incessant  with  almost  the 
entire  herd;  in  the  interval  of  every  struggle, 
they  beat  up  the  ground  with  their  fore-feet, 
and  taking  up  the  dry  earth  in  a  coil  of  their 
trunks,  they  flung  it  dexterously  over  every 
part  of  their  body.  Even  when  lying  down, 
the  sand  within  reach  was  thus  collected  and 
scattered  over  their  limbs ;  then  inserting  the 
extremity  of  their  trunks  in  their  mouths,  they 
withdrew  a  quantity  of  water,  which  they  dis- 
charged over  their  backs,  repeating  the  opera- 
tion ag^iin  and  again,  till  the  dust  was  tho- 
roughly saturated.  I  was  astonished  at  the 
quantity  of  water  thus  applied,  which  was 
sufficient,  when  tho  elephant,  as  was  general- 
ly the  case,  had  worked  the  spot  where  he  lay 
into  a  hollow,  to  convert  its  surface  into  a  thin 
coating  of  mud.  Seeing  that  the  herd  had  been 
now  twenty-four  hours  without  access  to  water 
of  any  kind,  surrounded  by  watch-fires,  and 
exhau>ti>d  by  struggling  and  terror,  the  supply 
of  moisture  he  was  capable  of  containing  in  tha 
receptacle  attached  to  his  stomach  must  hKf% 
been  considerable.^' — Vol  ii.  p.  864,  865. 
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Nothing  seems  to  have   escaped  the       The  process  of  taming  the  captive  giants 

quick   and   comprehensive   glance  of  Sir  usually   extends   over   a  period  of  two 

Kmerson.     Tlie  varied  demeanor  of  the  months,  when  the  presence  of  the  decoy 

difterent  elephants  as  they  were  success-  elephants  is  dispensed  with,  and  the  captive 

fully  "noosed"  and  tied  up,  is  so  told,  as  is  ridden  to  the  river  alone.     Amongst 

to  tix  it  in  the  mind  like  a  picture.     Old  numerous  instances  of  the  superior  phy- 

olopharits  and  young,  males  and  females,  sical  endowments  of  the  elephant,  adduc- 

jcspcctable  members  of  the  herd  and  ex-  ed  by  Sir  E.  Tenuent,  we  select  the  fol- 

ileJ  "rogues" — each  and  all  pass  in  re-  lowing: 

view  botbre   us.     Much   as  we  welcome       uxt^i.  j         ^    v  i      ^  j   i       xi. 

.,         4.-  ^'     1        •  u'  u  '11     -.    *    -ii  •  "  When  roads  are  to  be  constructed  along  the 

the  artistic  drawmgs  which  illustrate  this  f^,^  ^^^^^^  declivities,  and  the  space  is  so  con- 

.•^turmg  chapter  in  the  zo61ogy  of  Ceylon,  tracted  that  risk  is  incurred,  either  of  the  ele- 

they  are  superseded  by  the  \yord-painting  phant  falling  over  the  precipice  or  of  rocks  slip- 

whicii  impresses   the   multiform  features  ping  down  from  above,  not  only  are  the  mea- 

of  the  wild  and  complex  spectacle  on  the  sures  which  ho  resorts  to  the  most  judicious 

reader's  imagination.   The  babv- elephants  ^^^  reasonable  that  could  be  devised,  but  if 

add  the  ludicrous  element  to  the  perform-  ^^«^.^  ^J  ^'^,  ^f  P^'*  to  adopt  any  other,  he 

..„^^      n\,r^  +;«,r  ^«^«  i.«.i  u^««  ^«+*«^««^  manifests  a  reluctance  which  shows  that  he  has 

aiico.     1  wo  tiny  ones  had  been  entrapped  balanced  in  his  own  mind  the  comparative  ad- 

Avith  the  herd,  one  about  ten  months  old,  vantages  of  each.     He  appears  on  all  occasions 

the  other  somewhat  more.  to  comprehend  the  purpose  and  object  which 

he  is  expected  to  promote,  and  hence  he  yolun- 

**  These  two  little  creatures  were  the  most  tarily  executes  a  variety  of  details  without  any 

vociferous  of  the  whole  herd,  their  shouts  were  guidance  whatsoever  from  his  keeper.     This  is 

iiKxssunt,   they  struggled  to  attack   every  one  one  characteristic  in  which  the  elephant  mani- 

wirhin   reach;    and  as  their  bodies  were  more  fests  a  superiority  over  the  horse;  although  in 

litlieand  pliant  than  those  of  greater  growth,  strength,  in  proportion  to  his  weight,  he  does 

their   contortions  were   quite  wonderful.     The  not  equal  the  latter." — Vol.  ii.  p.  887. 
most  amusing  thing  was,  that  in  the  midst  of         m        •  /•  i.*    i.  j    ^  • 

all  tlicir  agony  and  affliction,  the  little  fellows        Two  instances  ot  births  are  recorded  in 

seized  on  every  article  of  food  that  was  thrown  the  case  of  elephants  which  had  been  long 

to  them,  and  ate  and  roared  simultaneously."  in  captivity.     In  regard  to  the  duration 

—Vol.  ii.  p.  399.  of  life  of  the  elephant,  estimated  by  Pro- 

-'  Amongst  the  last  of  the  elephants  noosed  fcggor  Owen  at  a  hundred  and  fifty  years, 

was  the  rogue.     Though  far  more  savage  than  ^^  ^^^  ^^^^^  ^f  ^j,^  duration  of  the  i?,  ind- 

the  others,  he  101  nod  m  none  of  their  charges  and  •       .      -u  /r    *•       •     *  a.      F  ^ 

n.saultson  the  fences,  as  they  uniformly  drove  i?g-teethas  effective  instruments  of  mas- 

him  oir  and  would  not  permit  him  to  enter  their  tication,  bir  H-merson    lennent  quotes  a 

circle.     W  hen  dragged  past  another  of  his  com-  memorandum  which  he  found  among  the 

piinioijs  in  misfortune,  who  was  lying  exhausted  papers  left  by  Col.  Robertson,  (son  of  the 

on  the  i^round,  he  flew  upon  him  and  attempted  historian  Principal  Robertson,) 

t)  fasten  liis  teeth  in  his  head;  this  was  the  only  ,  ,       .        ,  , 

instance  of  viciousness  which  occurred   during  \ showing  that  a  decoy  was  then  attached  to  the 

the  progress  of  the  corral."— Vol.  ii.  p.  869.  elephant  establishment  at  Matura,  which  the 

-When  they  attempted  to  drag  him  back-  records  proved  to  have  served  under  the  Dutch 

wards  from  the  tree  near  which  he  was  noosed,  during  the  entire  period  of  their  occupation, 

lie  laid  hold  of  it  with  his  trunk  and  lay  down  ^^^^  ^^^^  for  upwards  of  one  hundred  and  forty 

on    his  side    immovable.      The    temple-tusker  years,  and  was  said  to  have  been  found  by  them 

jn.d  another  were  ordered  up  to  assist,  and  it  m  the  stables  on  the  expulsion  of  the  Portu- 

roqnircd  the  combined  efforts  of  the  three  ele-  S^^se  m  a.d.  16o6.  —Vol.  u.  p.  889. 

].lKints  to  force  him  along.     When  dragged  to         y     .     ^^,:vip    therefore    ihnt   two   or 
the  phice  a-t  which   he  was  to  be  tied  up,  he     ,  ^^  ^^  possible,  tneietoie,  mat  two  or 

( ontinue.l  the  contest  with  desperation,  and  to  ^^^'^e  generations  of  binghalese  e  ephants 

prevent  the  second  noose  being  placed  on  his  "lay   have   witnessed    the    singular    and 

foot,  he  sat  down  on  his  haunches,  almost  in  violent  political  revolutions  which  in  the 

the  attitude  of  the   '  Florentine  Boar,'    keeping  last  three  centuries  and  a  half  have  over- 

liis  hind-feet  beneath  him,  and  defending  his  thrown  the  native  dynasties  and  ended 

fore-feet  with  his  trunk,  with  which  he  flung  i^y  ^^j^  annexation  of  the  whole  island  to 

back  the  rope  as  oRen  as  it  was  attempted  tx)  ^  dominions  of  the  Queen  of  England. 

attach  it.     When  overpowered  and  made  fast,  I  *     , X^^  ^-l  ^  ^x.    a         e  *\     -o    ^ 

his  jrrier  was  most  affecting;  his  violence  sunk  ^^  ^as  m  1505  that  the  flag  of  the  Portu- 

to  utter  prostration,  and  he  lay  on  the  ground,  guese  fii-st  appeared  m  the  waters  ot  Cey- 

ntterin<r  choking  cries,  with    tears    trickling  Ion,  and  Sir  Lmerson  Tennent  has  drawn 

down  his  cheeks." — Vol.  iL  pp.  375,  376.  from  their  own  records  a  dark  picture  of 
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the  rapa^rity,  1/iirotrv,  an 'J  cmfr'ty  v.-L:c-L 
c\t%ru/:V:nz':'l  th'.'ir  s:vav.  The  re^Utan  -e 
thf;y  crjco?irfVri':d  from  the  hardy  monn- 
tainterji  of  Kandv  wa«.  however,  so  vii:-  ■ 
orofw,  thrit  th'-y  were  corn jk;! led  to  waire 
an  intern eojrie  war  a:;ai!:st  the  native 
forCfS  and  were  at  !en'jth  ex f^-: led  from 
Cevlon.  one  hundred  and  fiftv  vears  after 
their  fir*»  !::ndinL^  when  the  JJutch  enter- 
ed ujK;n  the  s'.ene  of  I:idian  adventure,  ' 
and  *ue<-eeded  in  formin;*'  alliances  with 
the  kin^s  of  Kandv  fatal  to  the  a.-eenden- 
cy  of  their  commercial  rivals  and  their 
n'lieioiH  anta;^onist-.  Tlie  chaj»ters  wliich 
Sir  Etn*-:Hf*n  Tennent  has  devoted  to  these 
HtrujrLfles  are  a  vahial>Ie  c^ntrihution  to 
the  colonial  history  of  the  Eurri{K'an 
Powers. 

It  wa^*  not  till  the  close  of  the  last  cen- 
tury that  i5riti?»h  forces  and  I^riti.-h  jKdicy  . 
appeared  in  (ycylon.  Holland  had  been 
overrun  bv  France ;  her  colonies  were 
attacked  by  Kn^^land,  and  the  Kin;^  of 
Kandy  was  just  as  wiHin;^  to  accept  our 
assistance  to  turn  out  the  Dutch,  as 
his  pRfdeccHSors  had  been  to  accept  the 
assistatice  of  the  Dutch  to  turn  out  '■ 
tliu    Portuguese.       The     conquest     of  | 


Co!on.l>o  \'T  Colonel  Stuart  in  17i6 
^pet'tllly  :'<.>i  owed,  and  the  doDiinion  of 
this  co-JMrv  over  the  Dutch  seU'emenis 
wa?  e-t:tblt>hed.  On  the  adminisitratkn 
of  the  i-!an  I  bv  Mr.  North,  immediateir 
aAer  Vi*  surrender  bv  the  Dutch,  and  tm. 
the  hi;:h!y  q'ies:ionab!e  negotiations  wfak'^ 
took  p!a>*e  between  that  officer  and  the 
Prime  M:r«i.-ter  of  the  King  of  Kandy, 
which  were  the  prelude  to  the  roa>«acie 
of  the  Briii^h  troops  under  Major  Davie 
in  ISO-i.  a  new  and  unexpected  light  has 
been  thrown  bv  the  researches  of  Sir  E. 
Tennent  in  the  Weliesief/  Papert.  The 
transact  if  n  which  led  to  tlie  establishment 
of  Britifth  authority  in  the  independent 
] portion  of  the  island  was  of  the  most 
painful  and  treacherous  character.  The 
youn^  king  was  stimulated  by  his  Adigar 
or  3Iini^ter,  who  wxs  in  treasonable  cor- 
respondence with  Mr.  Xorlh,  to  acts  of 
atrocity  calculated  to  bring  about  his 
own  overthrow;  in  1803  a  British  force 
seized  Kandy ;  a  sanguinary  reaction  fol- 
lowed ;  and  the  first  years  of  the  British 
government  of  Ceylon  are  deeply  stained 
with  humiliation  and  bloodshea. 
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HENRY      WADS WORTH      LONGFELLOW. 


"We  have  long  been  desirous  of  adding 
to  the  portrait-celebrities  which  have  en- 
riched and  cmlK-llished  the  ErrKCTir  a 
iKirtniit  of  Professor  Longfellow,  the  dis- 
tinguished American  poet.  We  have  now 
that  ph-a^ure  in  sending  to  our  readers 
the  admirable  likeness  wliich  graces  our 
pntsi'nt  number.  We  can  not  doubt  that 
It  will  bo  nM*eiv<*d  with  a  cordial  aj)|)roba- 
tion  by  all  the  rea<lerK  and  lovers  of  his 
poetry. 

Vnr  this  fine?  portniit  of  Professor  Long- 
fellow we  are  indebted  to  the  artistic  skill 
of  his  friend,  the  i)oet-painter,  T.  Buchanan 
Read,  Ks(j.,  of  Philadelphia,  who  has 
recently  iinished  a  ])ainting  of  almost 
coIossmI  size  and  life-likeness  of  expression, 
which  has  been  admirably  engraved  by 
by  Mr.  Sartain,  under  the  kind  inspection 
of  Mr.  Head  himself.     It  is  a  rare  advan- 


tage thus  to  combine  the  artistic  skill  of 
both  painter  and  engraver  in  the  produc- 
tion of  such  a  portrait.  Our  thanks  are 
due  to  Mr.  Read  for  permission  to  make 
this  copy,  and  to  Mr.Drcer,of  Philadel- 
phia, in  whose  possession  the  portrait  is 
to  remain.  A  finely  executed  portrait, 
to  be  engraved  from  the  same  painting,  as 
we  are  informed,  will  embellish  the  new 
edition  of  Professor  Longfellow's  works 
to  be  issued  by  Messrs.  Ticknor  &  Fields, 
of  Boston.  The  possession  of  this  Eclectic 
I  portrait  will  very  naturally  excite  the  de- 
sire to  possess  the  rich  treasures  of  his 
])oetic  genius,  when  they  shall  appear  in 
the  new  issue. 

Not  deeming  it  cxactlv  courteous  to 
introduce  even  the  face  of  Professor  Long- 
fellow into  ten  thousand  families  and  more 
without  the  consent  of  the  original  owner 
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we  called  to  beg  permission,  which  was 
kindly  granted.  And  here  we  may  be 
pardoned  for  adding  that  we  found  Pro- 
fessor Longfellow's  residence  in  the  vener- 
able mansion  where  Washington  fixed  his 
headquarters  at  Cambridge,  as  Com- 
mander-in-chief of  the  American  army  in 
the  Revolutionary  struggle.  It  is  in  ex- 
cellent preservation,  and  as  we  glanced, 
by  kind  permission,  into  several  apartments 
once  occupied  by  the  Father  of  his  Coun- 
try, we  half  enWed  their  walls,  which  had 
often  echoed  at  the  sound  of  his  voice,  and 
as  we  retired  across  the  beautiful  lawn,  we 
half-fiincied  we  could  hear  the  faint  echo 
of  his  footsteps  in  the  distance.  But  we 
were  mistaken.  They  had  long  ago  died 
away  and  ceased  in  the  quiet  shades  of 
Mount  Vernon. 

We  subjoin  a  biographical  sketch  from 
a  London  cyclopedia,  expressive  of  the 
high  estimation  in  which  Professor  Long- 
fellow is  held  on  the  other  side  of  the 
water,  as  well  as  on  this  side  of  the  At- 
lantic. 

Professor  Hexby  Wadswobth  Long- 
FKLLow  was  bom  at  Portland,  Maine,  on 
the  twenty-seventh  of  February,  1807. 
He  is  the  son  of  the  Hon.  Stephen  Long- 
•  fellow  of  that  city.  Li  his  fifteenth  year 
he  entered  Bowdoin  College,  Brunswick, 
at  which  College  he  graduated  with  high 
honors  in  1825.  While  at  college  he  con- 
tributed various  pieces  of  verse  to  the 
United  States  Literary  Gazette,  He  was 
inten«lorl  for  the  study  of  the  law,  and 
spent  some  time  in  his  father's  office  for 
that  purpose ;  but  a  professorship  of 
modern  l:inc:iia£:es  bavins:  been  founded 
in  Bowdoin  College  and  offered  to  him, 
he  nccepted  the  office  as  more  congenial 
to  his  tastes.  In  order  to  qualify  himself 
for  the  office,  being  then  qaite  a  youth, 
ho  came  over  to  Europe,  where  he  spent 
three  years  and  a  half  in  traveling  through 
France,  Italy,  Spain,  Germany,  Holland, 
and  P^ngland,  and  in  acquiring  a  know- 
ledge of  the  lannrnacfes  and  literature  of 
tho>e  countries.  His  residence  in  Ger- 
many, in  particular,  had  a  powei*ful  influ- 
ence upon  him  —  an  influence  visible 
throughout  his  subsequent  writings.  It 
bc^^ot  in  hi.n  a  kind  of  eclectic  theory  of 
literature,  and  a  love  for  European  and 
especially  mediceval  and  German  themes 
and  s  MJtinients,  as  distinct  from  that  in- 
tense' American  nationalism  which  some 
of  lii-?  countrymen  advocated.  "All  that 
is  best,"  he  has  said,  "in  the  great  poets 
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of  all  countries  is  not  wliat  is  national 
in  them,  but  what  is  universal.  Their 
roots  are  in  their  native  soil,  but  their 
branches  wave  in  the  unpatnotic  air.*' 
This  was  a  state  of  feeling  very  proper  in 
one  who  was  to  fill  the  office  of  Professor 
of  Modem  Languages  in  an  American 
College ;  which  office  he  returned  to  oc- 
cupy in  the  year  1829,  while  yet  only  in 
his  twenty-third  year.  While  discharging 
the  duties  of  the  post,  he  wrote  various 
articles  of  literary  biography  and  criticism 
for  the  NoTthr American  Review  ;  in  1 833 
he  published  a  translation  of  a  Spanish 
poem,  with  an  Essay  on  Spanish  Poetry ; 
and  in  1835  appeared  the  first  of  his 
regular  prose-works  —  Outre-Mer^  or  a 
Pilgrimage  beyond  the  Sea^  containing 
sketches  of  his  travels  in  France,  Spain, 
and  Italy.  In  this  same  year,  Mr.  George 
Ticknor  having  resigned  the  Professorship 
of  Modem  Languages  and  Literature  at 
Harvard  University,  Mr.  Longfellow,  then 
twenty-eight  years  of  age,  was  called  upon 
to  succeed  him.  Before  entenng  on  the 
office,  he  spent  another  year  in  European 
travel,  visiting  Germany  again,  and  also 
Switzerland,  Denmark,  and  Sweden,  and 
thus  adding  a  knowledge  of  the  Scandina- 
vian tongues  and  literature  to  his  previous 
acquirements.  From  the  year  1836  to  the 
present  time,  Mr.  Longfellow  has  held, 
with  high  distinction,  the  chair  in  Harvard 
University;  and  it  is  during  this  period 
that  he  has  published  the  series  of  works 
by  which  he  is  best  kno\^m.  In  1839  he 
published  hisprose-romance  of  Hyperion  ; 
m  1840  his  Voices  of  the  Night,  a  collec- 
tion of  poems;  in  1841  his  JSallads  and 
other  Poems,  including  translations  from 
the  German  and  Swedish;  in  1842  (in 
which  year  he  again  visited  Europe)  a 
drama  called  7%i  Spanish  Student ;  in 
1845  his  Belfry  of  J^ruges^  and  also  an 
extensive  work  entitled  The  Poets  and 
Poetry  of  JS^urope,  consisting  of  transla- 
tions from  various  languages,  with  intro- 
ductions and  biographical  notices ;  in  1847 
his  poem  of  Evangeline,  a  story  of  early 
American  colonial  life,  written  in  English 
Hexameters;  in  1848  his  Kavanagh,  a 
kind  of  poetico-philosophical  tale  ;  in  1 849 
a  political  series  entitled  The  Sea-Side  and 
the  Fireside;  in  1851  the  Golden  Legend, 
a  mystical  and  dramatic  version  of  a 
mediaBval  German  story;  and  lastly,  in 
1855,  his  Song  of  JSRatoatha,  a  kind  of 
American  Indian  mythical  epic,  written  in 
a  very  peculiar  meter. 
87 
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From  the  nature  of  some  of  the  subjects 
in  this  long  series,  it  will  be  seen  that  Mr. 
Longfellow,  while  true  in  the  main  to  the 
cosmopolitan  theory  of  poetry  and  litera- 
ture with  which  he  set  out  in  his  career, 
has  yet  exhibited  his  genius  again  and 
again  in  national  American  topics.  No 
poem  indeed  is  so  thoroughly  American 
in  its  scope  and  associations  as  the  Song 
of  Hiawatha.  Of  all  American  poets  Mr. 
Longfellow  is  the  most  popular  on  this 
side  of  the  Atlantic.    Almost  all  his  works 


have  been  reprinted  separately,  Rome  of 
them  in  various  forms  by  various  pub- 
lishers; and  there  are  at  present  (1856) 
several  editions  of  his  collective  works  in 
the  market,  one  or  two  of  which  are 
illustrated.  Tliough  the  influence  of 
Goethe,  Jean  Paul,  and  other  Germans  is 
to  be  traced  both  in  the  matter  and  in  the 
method  of  some  of  his  writings,  there  can ' 
be  no  doubt  that  he  is  a  man  of  fine 
original  faculty,  a  highly-cultivated  scho- 
lar, and  a  genuine  literary  artist. 
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DEATH     OF     THE     HISTORIAN     MACAULAY.* 


No  death  which  we  could  chronicle 
will  be  more  deeply  or  more  widely  la- 
mented than  that  of  Lord  Macaulay.  His 
loss  is  not  simply  that  of  a  great  man  ; 
it  is  the  loss  of  a  great  man  who  accu- 
mulated immense  stores  of  information 
that  perish  with  him.  As  on  the  funeral 
pile  of  some  Oriental  potentate  the  wealth 
of  a  province  is  heaped  up  to  be  burned, 
we  see  passing  with  the  historian  into  the 
darkness  of  the  grave,  not  only  a  majestic 
mind  which  sooner  or  later  must  have 
gone  from  among  us,  but  also  the  vast 
acquisitions  of  this  mind,  which  we  fancy 
might  have  remained  to  us  forever.  Ma- 
caulay's  wealth  of  information  was  almost 
incredible,  and  in  all  his  writings,  in  his 
speeches,  in  his  conversations,  he  poured 
it  forth  so  lavishly  and  yet  so  carefully, 
that  reader  and  hearer  scacely  knew  which 
to  admire  most — the  extent  of  his  know- 
ledge, or  the  felicity  with  which  he 
brought  it  to  bear  upon  the  matter  in 
hand.  He  had  a  more  intimate  acquaint- 
ance with  English  history  than  any  man 
living,  or  perhaps  any  man  who  ever 
lived.  His  acquaintance  with  it  was  not 
a  barren  knowledge,  but  had  fructified 
into  political  wisdom ;  and  no  pen  could 
surpass  his  in  the  description  of  what  he 

*  We  place  a  portniit  of  Lord  Macaulaj  at  the 
head  of  the  present  number,  with  this  biographical 
sketch  of  liis  life  in  the  lotter-press,  as  mutual  illus- 
trations of  the  great  English  historian. — Ed.  Eclec- 
tic. 


knew  and  thought  and  felt.  The  death 
of  such  a  man  is  more  than  a  oommon 
loss  —  is  more  than  the  loss  of  a  man 
equally  great  in  other  departments  of 
literature.  The  material  which  he  han- 
dles gives  to  the  work  of  the  historian  a 
value  which  the  work  of  no  other  artist 
enjoys.  A  great  novelist  or  a  great  poet 
may  be  compared  to  a  worker  in  colors, 
which  have  no  value  except  in  the  ar- 
rangement given  to  them  by  the  artist. 
A  great  historian,  on  the  other  hand,  is  a 
worker  in  gold  and  silver  and  predons 
stones,  which  have  a  value  independent 
of  the  workmanship  bestowed  on  them* 
It  required  a  great  mind  to  elicit  the 
facts,  but  the  facts  have  a  value  in  them- 
selves, and  if  they  are  not  transmitted  by 
the  historian  who  is  in  possession  of  them, 
the  loss  which  we  sustam  is  not  oompanh 
ble  to  that  of  an  additional  poem  or  a 
new  novel  from  the  poet  or  novelist  too 
soon  struck  down.  Macaulay  is  cut  olF 
in  his  sixtieth  year,  and  in  the  midst  d[ 
his  work.  Who  is  to  finkh  what  he  has 
begun  ?  Who  is  to  make  good  wherdn 
he  has  failed  ?  The  deep  regret  fi>r  sadi 
a  loss  which  will  be  universally  felt  wher- 
ever the  English  language  is  spoken,  w91 
be  mingled  with  surprise  at  its  sudden- 
ness. Only  on  Monday  last  Lord  Ha- 
caulay  had  entertained  his  family  at  a 
Christmas  party.  It  is  true  that  for  aoaie 
years  he  had  suffered  from  an  aiBwitimi 
of  the  heart,  and  three  weeks  i^  he  had 
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a  return  of  threatening  symptoms.  But 
he  appeared  to  rally  again;  the  symp- 
toms, although  serious,  were  not  alarm- 
ing ;  and  at  the  Christmas  party  on  Mon- 
day last  he  was  only  so  far  imlike  himself 
as  to  be  rather  silent.  If  Sydney  Smith 
had  been  there,  he  would  not  have  had  to 
complain,  as  he  once  did,  that  he  longed 
for  some  "brilliant  flashes  of  silence;" 
and  yet,  in  spite  of  Lord  Macaulay's 
quietness,  his  friends  in  parting  with  him 
that  night  little  thought  that  in  less  than 
eight-and-forty  hours  he  w^ould  be  no 
more  for  this  world.  On  Wednesday 
evening,  about  eight  o'clock,  he  died  in  a 
fainting  fit,  without  the  least  pain. 

Thomas  Babington  Macaulay  was  bom 
on  the  twenty-fifth  of  October,  1800,  at 
Rothley  Temple,  in  Leicestershire.  He 
was  the  son  of  Zachary  Macaulay,  who 
has  a  monument  in  Westminster  Abbey, 
and  who  was  well  known  as  a  prominent 
member  of  the  so-called  "  Clapham  Sect," 
as  well  as  of  the  philanthropists  who  ex- 
erted themselves  jfor  the  abolition  of  the 
slave-trade  and  slavery.  The  family  be- 
longed to  the  Highlands  of  Scotland, 
where  Zachary  Macaulay's  father  and 
uncle  were  ministers  of  the  Kirk.  Dr. 
Johnson,  in  his  Tour  to  the  Hebrides^ 
mentions  both  the  Rev.  John  and  the 
Kev.  Kenneth  Macaulay  in  a  kindly  way, 
and  the  Presbyterian  origin  of  the  family 
is  worth  noticing,  as  its  effects  may  be 
traced  quite  distinctly  in  the  writings  of 
the  historian.  Especially  in  his  essavs — 
that  is  to  say,  his  early  wrilings — tnere 
must  be  observed  a  curious  familiarity, 
not  simply  with  scriptural  phraseology, 
which  might  have  been  derived  from  any 
religious  education,  but  with  the  pet 
phrases  and  formulas  which  are  current 
among  the  Presbyterian  and  metaphysical 
divines.  Although  Macaulay  coula  scarce- 
ly be  called  a  Scotchman,  his  religious  al- 
lusions are  as  distinctively  Scotch  as  those 
of  Sir  Walter  Scott  himself.  His  father, 
Zachaiy,  seems  to  have  been  a  sturdy 
Calvinist.  He  was  a  West-India  mer- 
chant, who  had  early  in  life  been  sent  to 
Jamaica,  and  who  was  so  horrified  with 
what  he  saw  there  of  servitude,  that  he 
for  some  years  pitched  his  tent  amid  all 
the  unhealthiness  of  Sierra  Leone,  with 
the  hope  of  doing  good  to  the  negroes. 
It  was  under  the  influence  of  such  a  cha- 
racter and  of  his  associates,  who,  at  that 
time,  were  held  up  to  public  scorn  as 
**  the  Clapham  Sect,"  that  Lord  Macaulay 


was  brought  up.  His  education  began  at 
home ;  he  was  then  placed  under  the  care 
of  a  Mr.  Preston,  at  Shelford,  in  Cam- 
bridgeshire; and  finally  he  entered  at 
Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  in  1818. 
His  career  at  the  University  was  very 
distinguished.  In  his  first  year  he  gained 
the  Chancellor's  medal  for  a  poem  on 
Pompeii ;  in  his  second  year  he  carried 
off  the  same  prize  for  a  poem  on  Even- 
ing, both  of  which  have  been  published ; 
immediately  afterwards  he  gained  the 
second  Craven  Scholarship;  m  1822  he 
took  his  Bachelor's  degree,  and  though 
he  did  not  compete  for  honors,  owing  to 
his  dislike  of  mathematics,  he  was  elected 
a  Fellow  of  his  college.  Macaulay,  more- 
over, made  a  great  figure  in  the  Union 
Debating  Society,  where  he  spent  a  good 
deal  of  his  time.  He  was  to  study  for 
the  bar,  and  it  was  evident  that  he  was 
to  be  an  orator.  What  where  his  chanceu 
of  promotion  ?  He  had  a  Fellowship  to 
begin  with ;  he  had  a  father  who  was  not 
only  in  good  circumstances,  but  was  also 
a  leading  member  of  a  fraternity  that  had 
some  political  influence,  and  has  always 
been  celebrated  for  the  virtue  which 
phrenologists  have  termed  "  adhesive- 
ness." Evangelicals  have  generally  had 
the  ment  of  sticking  to  each  other,  and, 
even  had  ho  been  a  dull  man,  Macaulay 
might  have  counted  on  the  tenacity  of  his 
father's  friends.  It  so  happened  that  he 
gave  the  most  brilliant  promise  in  youth, 
and  when  still  a  very  young  man  achieved 
some  extraordinary  works.  The  Evan- 
gelicals of  that  day  were  not  remarkable 
for  learning  or  ability,  or  any  kind  of 
brilliancy,  and  they  looked  graciously  on 
the  young  man  who  was  to  follow  in  the 
footsteps  of  his  father,  and  to  add  the 
lustre  of  intellect  to  the  beauty  of  holi- 
ness. 

In  1 830,  Mr.  Macaulay  had  made  suck 
a  reputation  for  himself  that  he  became 
M.P.  for  the  borough  of  Calne  —  a  seat 
then,  as  now,  in  the  nomination  of  Lord 
Lansdowne.  We  have  therefore  to  ac- 
count for  those  eight  years  between  1 822, 
when  he  took  his  Bachelor's  degree,  and 
1830,  when  he  entered  the  House  of 
Commons,  and  to  show  how  he  fought 
his  way  upwards.  For  the  fii*st  tour  of 
these  years  a  good  deal  of  his  time  was 
spent  between  London  and  Cambridge, 
where  he  had  his  Fellowship.  He  took  nis 
Master's  degree  in  1825,  and  he  was 
called  to  the  bar  in  Lincoln's  inn  in  1826. 
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But  far  more  important  for  his  future 
prospects  was  the  fact  that  in  this  period 
lie  began  to  write.  lie  wrote  poetry,  he 
wrote  essays,  he  wrote  imaginary  con- 
Ycreations,  he  wrote  critiques — ^lie  wrote  in 
every  form.  These  appeared  as  contribu- 
tions to  KnighVs  Quarterly  Magazine^  of 
which  it  will  readily  be  understood  they 
formed  the  principal  attraction.  It  was 
in  these  days  he  produced  his  ballads  of 
tlio  Spanish  Amiada^  the  Battle  of  the 
League^  and  Ivry  /  and  we  believe  that 
some  of  hb  other  contributions  have  been 
republished  in  America,  although  cer- 
tainly not  all.  Macaulay  was  chary  of 
publishing  his  periodical  writings,  and  it 
is  only  by  diggmg  into  the  British  Mu- 
seum that  we  can  find  out  what  he  was 
in  the  beginning.  One  chance,  indeed, 
lie  has  given  us  of  ascertaining  what  he 
was  when  fresh  from  College.  He  had 
earned  such  a  reputation  by  the  contribu- 
tions of  which  we  have  spoken,  that  he 
was  engaged  to  write  an  article  on  Milton 
for  the  Edinburgh  JRevieio,  Tliis  appear- 
ed in  August,  1825,  and  Jeffrey's  opinion 
of  it  was  so  high  that  he  immediately 
secured  the  services  of  the  young  essay- 
ist for  future  numbers.  It  is  scarcely 
necessary  to  say  that  this  famous  paper 
on  IMillon  was  afterwards  republished  by 
Macaulay  in  his  collected  essays,  and  we 
have  all,  therefore,  an  opportunity  of  tak- 
ing his  me:isure  as  a  young  man.  In  re- 
{)ublishing  it  he  made  a  few  alterations, 
)ut  every  competent  judge  will  indorse 
his  own  statement,  that  "  the  criticism  on 
Milton  was  written  when  the  author  was 
fresh  from  College,  and  which  contains 
scarcely  a  paragraph  such  as  his  matured 
judgment  approves,  still  remains  over- 
loaded with  gaudy  and  ungraceful  orna- 
ment." As  he  advanced,  however,  he 
improved,  as  will  be  seen  in  the  essays  on 
Machiavelli,  which  immediately  follows 
that  on  Milton,  but  is  separated  from  it 
by  an  interval  of  eighteen  months.  It 
will  never  be  so  popular  as  the  Milton 
article,  which  is  very  dazzling,  but  it  is  in 
every  way  a  better  work,  and  one  can 
see  in  it  the  Macaulay  of  later  days — his 
subtlety  of  thought,  his  tolerant  temper, 
his  high  view  of  morality,  his  ideal  of 
composition  ;  and  we  may  say  the  same 
on  the  articles  on  Ilallam  and  Southey, 
which  are  next  in  order,  and  belong  to 
the  period  before  he  entered  Parliament. 
An  article  on  Jlistory  which  he  contri- 
buted to  the  Edinburgh  Review  in  May, 


1828,  has  not  been  republished,  and  in 
itself  perhaps  it  is  not  of  much  valuO| 
having  very  much  the  appearance  of  a 
college  exercise  touched  up.  But  as 
the  production  of  one  who  afterwards 
became  one  of  the  greatest  historians, 
and  who,  if  he  has  not  actually  invented 
a  new  style  of  history,  has  given  us  the 
most  peifect  specimen  of  the  new  style. 
it  is  well  worthy  of  perusal,  and  will,  no 
doubt,  be  one  day  published  with  other 
works  which  Lord  Macaulay  has  been 
perhaps  too  anxious  to  consign  to  ob- 
livion. Among  these  will  be  found  some 
political  squibs  which  are  really  very 
good,  and  with  regard  to  two  of  them, 
we  quote  the  following  from  Mocre^M 
Diary ^  though  the  date  is  June,  1831. 
He  is  relatmg  a  conversation  at  the 
breakfast  -  table  of  Rogers,  and  says: 
^^  In  the  course  of  conversation,  Campbell 
quoted  a  line, 

** '  Yo  diners  -  out  from  whom  we  gutrd  our 
spoons,' 

and  looking  over  at  me,  said  significantly ; 
^  You  ought  to  know  that  line.'  I  plead- 
ed not  guilty ;  upon  which  he  said :  '  It  is 
a  poem  that  appeared  in  the  Times  which 
every  one  attributes  to  you.'  But  I 
again  declared  that  I  did  not  even  re- 
member it.  Macaulay  then  broke  silence 
and  said,  to  our  general  surprise,  ^  That 
is  mine,'  on  which  we  all  expressed  a  wish 
to  have  it  recalled  to  our  memories,  and 
he  repeated  the  whole  of  it.  I  then  re- 
membered having  been  much  struck  with 
it  at  the  time,  and  said  that  there  was 
another  squib  still  better  on  the  subject 
of  William  Bankes^s  candidatcship  for 
Cambridge,  which  so  amused  me  when  it 
appeared,  and  showed  such  power  in  that 
style  of  composition,  that  I  wrote  up  to 
Barnes  about  it,  and  advised  him  by  all 
means  to  secure  that  hand  as  an  ally, 
^  That  was  mine  also,'  said  Macaulay,  thus 
discovering  to  us  a  new  power,  in  addi- 
tion to  that  varied  store  of  talent  which 
we  had  already  known  him  to  poraeas.'  ** 
His  talents  were  so  great,  his  writings  so 
effective,  and  his  inAuenco  so  strong,  that 
the  Whigs  obtained  for  him  (thia,  we 
suppose,  must  have  been  in  the  Coalition 
Mmistry)  an  appointment  as  Commis* 
sioner  of  Bankrupts,  and  in  1830,  he  ei^ 
tered  Parliament  as  member  for  Calne. 

For  the  future  Mr.  Macanlav  is  to  li# 
as  much  a  politician  as  a  wntof.  JcLb 
made  an  impression  in  the  House  of  Cooi- 
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mons  almost  from  the  first.  To  one  who 
was  uttering  some  disparagement  of  the 
young  man,  Mr.  Sheil  is  reported  to  have 
screeched  out :  "  Nonsense,  sir !  don't 
attempt  to  run  down  Macaulay.  He's 
the  cleverest  man  in  Christendom.  Didn't 
he  make  four  speeches  on  the  Reform 
Bill,  and  get  £10,000  a  year?  Think  of 
that,  and  be  dumb."  Immense  things 
were  expected  of  him  when  he  appeared 
in  the  House;  he  was  to  be  another 
Burke,  and,  indeed,  he  took  a  part  in  the 
debates  in  favor  of  Refonn  and  the  Grey 
Ministry  second  only  to  the  more  spon- 
taneous efforts  of  Lord  Derby,  then  Mr. 
Stanley.  Croker,  who  had  also  a  reputa- 
tion as  a  Reviewer,  was  frequently  in 
these  days  set  up  to  destroy  the  young 
debater,  but  he  failed,  as,  other  things 
being  equal,  the  man  of  detail  must  al- 
ways fail  against  the  man  of  broad  views 
and  sweeping  generalizations.  Besides 
his  performances  on  the  floor  of  the 
House  of  Commons,  Mr.  Macaulay  did 
duty  in  these  days  for  his  friends  whose 
hearts  he  rejoiced  in  highly  impassioned 
speeches  at  the  Freemason's  Tavern.  In 
Parliament  his  style  was  more  argument- 
ative and  sober,  and  he  did  good  service 
to  his  friends.  Jeffrey,  writing  to  Lord 
Cockburn  in  1833,  oberves :  "Mac  is  a 
marvelous  person.  He  made  the  very 
best  speech  that  has  been  made  this  ses- 
sion on  India,  a  few  nights  ago,  to  a 
House  of  less  than  fifty.  The  Speaker, 
who  is  a  severe  judge,  says  he  rather 
thinks  it  the  best  speech  he  ever  heard." 
Admirable  speaker  as  he  was,  however, 
one  may  venture  to  doubt  about  Mr. 
]^Iacaulay's  qualifications  as  a  debater. 
With  all  the  stores  of  information,  and 
all  flow  of  language,  he  could  never  trust 
hiin^ielf  to  speak  without  elaborate  pre- 
paration ;  his  presence  as  an  orator  was 
not  overpowering,  and  his  voice  was  not 
particularly  good.  His  head  was  set  stiff 
upon  his  shoulders,  and  his  feet  were 
planted  immovable  on  the  ground.  One 
hand  was  fixed  behind  him  across  his 
back,  and  in  this  rigid  attitude,  with  only 
a  slii^ht  movement  of  his  right  hand,  he 
poured  forth  his  sentences.  His  speeches 
wei'o  what  he  said  those  of  Sir  James 
3Iackintosh  were  —  spoken  essays,  only 
that  Macaulay 's  essays,  unlike  those  of 
Sir  James,  were  written  in  a  highly  rhe- 
torical style.  It  is,  perhaps,  the  most 
rhetorical  prose  that  ever  was  written; 
at  all  events,  the  prose  that  combines  in 


the  most  perfect  way  whatever  is  ex- 
cellent in  the  written  with  whatever  is 
valuable  in  the  spoken  style.  Macaulay 
certainly  did  wonders  with  it,  and  if  he 
was  not  very  formidable  in  extemporary 
debate,  he  managed  at  alV  times  to 
fascinate  both  sides  of  the  house,  and 
to  win  golden  opinions  from  all  sorts 
of  men. 

With  the  new  Parliament,  which   as- 
sembled after  the  passing  of  the  Reform 
Bill,  he  was  returned   to   the   House  of 
Commons,  as  representative  of  Leeds,  and 
was  appointed  Secretary  to  the  Board  of 
Control ;  but  in  1834  he  resigned  his  seat 
and  his  Secretaryship  to  go  out  to  India 
as  a  member  of  the   Supreme   Council. 
The  emolument,  we  believe,  was  the  chief 
inducement  to  this  step,  a  few  years  of 
India  in  such  an  office  being  sufticient  to 
secure  a  competency ;  but  it  will  at  once 
be  seen  that  the  acceptance  of  such  an 
office  was  a  frank  surrender  on  the  part 
of  Mr.  Macaulay  of  the  highest  political 
position.     A  man  who  felt  that  his  lifb 
was  in  action,  and   knew  that  he  must 
push  his  way  to  power,  would  not  have 
thrown  away  the  best  years  of  his  life  in 
a  distant  dependency.      He  had  probably 
discovered  by  this  time  that  he  was  more 
a  historian  than  a  statesman,  and  that  he 
was  happier  and  more  useful  among  his 
books  than  in  office  and  in  debate.     And 
yet,  although  Mr.  Macaulay's  acceptance 
of  the  Indian  office  surprised  those  of  his 
friends  who  had  marked  out  for  him,  in 
imagination,  a  brilliant  political  future,  he 
had  an  object  in  visiting  the  East  which 
might  well  fire  his   ambition.     He  was 
appointed  not  simply  a  member  of  the 
Supreme  Council,  but  also  legal  adviser 
to  it,  and  the  special  object  of  his  mission 
was  to  prepare  a  new  Indian  code  of  law. 
He   was,   therefore,   exempted    from   all 
share  in  the  administration  of  affairs ;  he 
had  four  assistants  to  help  him  in   his- 
labors,  and  the  penal  code  which  was  pro- 
duced under  bis  superintendence  is  mainly 
to  be   attributed    to    him.      Containing 
some  twenty-six  chapters,   divided   into 
nearly  five  hundred  clauses,  this  code  was 
published  after  Mr.  Macaulay's  return  to 
this  country  in  1838,  and  its  great  ability 
acknowledged.    To  produce  such  a  code 
was  an   object  worthy  of  his  ambition. 
Unfortunately,  his  code  was  rather  ad- 
mired than  obeved  ;    it  was  too  good  ley 
be  true ;   mankmd  was  not  fit  for  it ;   it' 
would  not  work.    The  variety  of  racds* 
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and  customs  to  which  it  vaa  applied  has 
prevented  even  the  attempt  to  put  it 
practice.  One  of  its  enactincatB,  iiidci 
was  so  odious  to  the  English  inhabitants 
that  they  gave  it  the  appellation  of  the 
"Black  Act."  It  abolished  the  right  of 
appealing  from  the  Local  Courts  to  the 
Supreme  Court,  at  the  Presidency.  Thb 
right  had  hitherto  been  exclusively  en- 
joyed by  Europeans,  and  now  it  waa  pro- 
posed to  put  them  on  the  same  footing 
with  the  natives,  giving  to  both  a  certain 
right  of  appeal,  but  appeal  only  to  tlie 
highi^st  Provincial  Courts.  It  was  prac- 
tically the  same  measure  which  roused 
the  -inhabitants  of  Calcutta  to  indignant 
reraotistrance  immediately  before  the  out- 
break of  the  mutiny,  and  which  being  put 
forward  at  such  a  time,  showed  the  con- 
fidence of  our  Indian  officials  in  the  justice 
of  the  Hindoo  population.  One  benefit 
our  author  derived  from  bis  Indian  ex- 
perience ;  he  was  able  to  write  of  Indian 
affaira  with  a  fullness  of  knowledge  and  a 
Tividness  of  apprehension  wtiich  are  un- 
surpassed in  his  treatment  of  any  other 
Hnbject.  His  essays  on  Clive  and  Warren 
Hastings  are,  on  the  whole,  the  best  be 
has  written.  Nothing  can  be  more  mas- 
\  terly  than  his  views,  nothing  more  pictur- 
eaqiie  than  his  narration,  nothing  more 
juat  than  his  admiration  of  the  men,  com- 
bined with  condemnation  of  their  acts. 
The  essays  will  always  be  the  most  popu- 
lar of  his  works,  and  we  may  read  thcin  a 
dozen  times  without  over  tiring  of  tlicm. 
The  English  is  his  best — his  most  finished 
style,  and  we  must  give  him  the  praise  of 
having  in  bis  style  added  to  the  clearness 
of  the  English  language.  He  has  taught 
us  to  avoid  involved  sentences ;  he  has 

fiven  OS  the  most  brilliant  examples  of 
irectness;  and  by  a  chary  use  of  pro- 
nouns, especially  the  personal  pronouns, 
he  has  given  at  once  lucidity  and  empha- 
sis to  all  he  has  to  say. 

Mr.  Macaulay,  we  have  awd,  returned 
to  this  country  in  1638.  Ilia  subsequent 
history  is  too  well  known  to  need  much 
remaiK.  Ho  was  elected  member  for 
Kdinburgh  in  1839,  and  became  Secretary 
at  War  in  the  same  y^ear.  Mr.  Maoaulay 
did  not  long  remam  in  offioa,  for  the 
Whigs  wore  soon  ousted  by  %r  Robert 
Peel.  In  opposition,  Mr.  a  'st  b 
was  not  often  I        l;boci     i     o  i 
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career.  On  the  subject  of  the  Maynooth 
Endowment,  he  spoke  in  favor  of  the  grant 
to  the  Roman  Catholics,  and  Tcnturcd  to 
make  allusion  to  "the  bray  of  Exeter 
Hall."  His  constituency  resented  the  ez- 
pression,  and  refased  to  refilect  him  in 
1847.  In  1852  they  repented  of  thdr 
doings,  and  spontaneously  reelected  faim, 
without  asking  him  to  iaane  an  address, 
to  attend  a  meeting,  or  to  bear  one 
farthing  of  the  exi>ense.  It  was  a  worthy 
reparation^  and  the  historian  sat  for* 
short  time  a^in  in  Parliament,  although 
an  attack  of  heart-complaint  compelled 
him  to  avoid  the  excitement  of  pablie 
speaking.  After  a  few  sessions,  be  re- 
tired from  the  House  of  Commons,  and 
only  about  two  years  ago  be  was  raised  to 
the  peerage. 

Lord  Macaulay's  rejection  at  Edin- 
burgh probably  hastened  the  undertak- 
ing of  what  was  his  chief  ambition — a  tme 
History  of  England.  He  produced  two 
volumes  of  this  History  in  1648,  two  more 
made  their  appearance  in  1865,  and  the 
public  were  in  expectation  of  a  farther 
installment,  to  be  issued  very  shortly, 
when  now  they  hear  of  the  historian's  de. 
cease.  The  excitement  which  the  first 
two  volumes  created,  appearing  as  thej 
did  in  all  the  hubbub  of  the  French  Re- 
volution, presenting  to  us  a  picture  in 
remarkable  contrast  to  that  of  the  Pa- 
risian rabble,  and  calming  down  our  own 
populace  with  the  story  of  a  nobler  revo- 
lution, must  be  vividly  in  the  reoolleo- 
tion  of  our  readers.  Of  the  valne  <^  that 
History  we  have  spoken  so  recently,  (TAe 
Tiniea,  January  eleventh,  ISSO,)  that  ve 
need  not  now  trouble  them  with  a  det^ed 
criticism.  Despite  of  any  amount  of  crit- 
icism, the  work  is  a  very  f^at  work,  and 
just  as  Hume  is  read,  notwithstanding  onr 
censures,  Macaulay  will  he  read,  whatever 
his  deviations  from  strict  aooaraoy.    The 


call  attention  is,  that  the  anthor, 
in  commencing  his  work,  proposed  to  ' 
carry  it  down  to  a  period  "  within  the 
memory  of  persons  still  living,"  and  that 
he  has  not  been  permitted  to  fulfill  his 
task.  He  freqaenUy  turned  bis  ntt»ntion 
to  other  works,  as  witness  hh  admirable 
aphy  of  the  *oi  sr  Pitt  lu  a  muL-ut 
of  t  tdia ;   and  the 

hit  hands,  that 
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DairatioR  to  recent  times.  Aa  it  is,  it  is  a  I  would  have  beea  of  enormous  valae  ta  a 
magnificent  fi-sc^i^nt,  whicti,  even  if  the  specimen  of  the  high  ideal  at  which  ha 
author  had  produced  but  a  single  volume,  { aimed. 
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The  remains  of  Lord  Macaulay  were 
on  Itlonday  consigned,  to  use  the  eloquent 
words  of  the  great  essayist,  to  "  that  tem- 
ple of  silence  and  recollection  where  the 
enmities  of  twenty  generations  lie  buried 
— to  the  Great  Abbey  which  has  during 
many  years  afforded  a  quiet  resting-place 
to  those  whose  minds  and  bodies  have 
been  shattered  by  the  contentions  of  the 
Great  Hall."  The  funeral  obsequies  wore 
marked  by  no  outward  pomp  or  display ; 
they  were  those  of  a  private  gentlemen 
borne  to  his  last  resdng-place,  and  at- 
tended at  his  grave  by  the  regrets  and 
manly  grief  of  hundreds  who  nave  ad- 
mired and  deplored  the  loss  of  his  genius 
and  his  varied  ability.  Addison,  at  the 
'  foot  of  whose  statue  Macaulay  now  rests, 
Liy  in  state  in  Jerusalem  Chamber,  and  in 
a  torch-light  procession,  headed  by  Bishop 
Atterbury,  the  remains  of  the  essayist  of 
the  last  century  were  borne,  by  the  shrine 
of  St.  Edward  and  the  grave  of  the 
Plantagenets,  to  the  vault  of  the  house 
of  Albemarle  in  the  north  aisle  of  Henry 
VII, 's  chapel.  Tliose  persons  who  were 
fortunate  enough  to  obtain  tickets  to  the 
Abbey  were  admitted  at  the  door  in 
Pocts'-corner  at  twelve  o'clock. 

Shortly  after  eleven  o'clock  the  private 
procession  was  fonned  at  the  deceased 
peer's  residence.  Holly-lodge,  Campden- 
hill,  in  the  presence  of  two  or  three  hun- 
dred persons,  chiefly  residents  in  the 
locality.  The  cortege,  which  consisted 
of  a  hearse  drawn  by  six  horses,  three 
mourning  coaches,  and  a  brougham,  was 
remarkably  unostentatious.  The  Rev.  J. 
Macaulay  and  Mr.  Macaulay,  Jr^  Mr,  C. 
L.  Macaulay,  and  Mr.  George  Trevelyan, 
were  seated  in  the  first  carriage.  Mr.  S. 
F.  Ellis,  Mr.  E.  Cropper,  M.  J.  Cropper, 
Jr.,  and  Mr.  H.  Holland,  were  conveyed 
in  the  second  carriage.  The  procession, 
after  leaving  Holly-lodge,  turned  down 
Campden-hilt,  and  entered  the  muQ  road 
of  Kensington.    The  shops  were  nearly  aU 


partially  closed,  and  as  the  procession 
passed  on,  the  bells  of  Kensington  parish 
church  tolled  in  solemn  recognition.  The 
vehicles  which  met  the  mourning  car- 
riages drew  up  at  the  side  of  the  road, 
to  allow  them  to  pass,  and  even  persons 
seated  on  omnibuses  were  observed  re- 
verently to  uncover  their  heads  as  the 
hearse  went  by.  At  Hyde-park  corner 
□early  a  hundred  carriages  of  noblemen 
and  othei-s,  in  accordance  with  the  previ- 
ofls  arrangements,  swelled  the  procession, 
and  as  it  continued  down  Grosvenor-place 
the '  spectacle  was  one  of  imposing 
solemnity.  The  route  from  Grosvenor- 
place  was  through  Lower  Grosvenor- 
place  into  Victoria-road,  by  Buckingham 
Falace,  and  through  Birdcage- walk.  In 
the  path-way  of  St.  James's  park  skirting 
this  thoroughfare,  were  large  bodies  of 
spectators,  who  became  increasingly  nu- 
merous as  the  procession  neared  George 
street.  It  was  five  minutes  to  one  when 
the  Abbey  was  reached,  amid  the  tolling 
of  the  bell  and  a  universal  demonstration 
of  respect  on  the  part  of  the  congregated 
thousands.  When  the  coffin  was  brought 
in  at  the  western  door.  Dr.  Turle  struck 
a  few  introductory  notes,  and  immediate- 
ly ailer  these  came  pealing  through  the 
long  drawn  aisles  the  swell  of  the  chor- 
isters' voices,  as  they  sang  the  magnificent 
anthem  of  Purcell's :  " I  am  the  lesurreC' 
tion  and  the  life,"  A  procession  was 
formed. 

The  pall-bearera  were: 
I  The  Lord  Chancellor.    Lord  John  RusselL 
Bishop  of  Oxford.         Duke  of  Argyle. 
Sir  G.  C.  Lewis.  The  Sneaker. 

Sir*  David  Dnndas.  Deao  Milman. 
The  Earl  of  Cariisle.  Earl  Stanhope. 
The  chief  mourners  were  the  Rev.  J. 
Macaul^,  rector  of  Aldingham,  Lanca- 
shire ;  Mr.  Macaulay,  Jr.,  and  Mr.  C.  L. 
Macaulay,  brother  and  nephews  of  the 
historian ;  Mr.  George  Trevelyan,  Mr.  & 
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F.  Ellis,  Mr.  E.  Cropper,  of  DiDglc  Bank, 
Liverpool,  tlie  husband  of  the  widow  of 
Lord  Macaulav's  vouiicrcr  brother;  3Ir. 
Cropper,  Jr.,  and  Mr.  Holland.  Cecilia, 
the  sister  of  the  nol}le  lord ;  Mrs.  Crop- 
per, his  sister-in-law;  and  one  or  two 
other  female  relatives,  occupied  seats  in 
the  clerestory  immediately  overlooking 
the  grave.  A  number  of  the  private 
friends  of  the  Dean  and  Chapter,  and 
otiiers  who  were  in  a  position  to  claim  the 
friendship  or  good  offices  of  the  vergers, 
were  also  accommodated  with  places  in  the 
clerestories  which  commanded  a  view  of 
the  whole  proceedings.  The  coffin  was 
borne  slowly  up  the  nave  to  the  choir, 
where  a  portion  of  the  funeral  service  was 
gone  through.  Canon  Jennings  read 
the  les^iOn.  The  anthem  selected  from 
Spohr's  Laat  Judgment^  ''Blessed  for- 
ever are  they  that  die  trusting  in  God," 
seemed  fitted  for  the  solemn  occasion. 
The  coffin  was  once  more  taken  up  by  its 
l)€arers,  and  was  carried  along  the  south 
aisle  of  the  nave,  to  the  south  side  of  the 
transept,  which  is  set  apart  as  the  place 
for  poet's  and  literary  men,  just  as  the 
north  side  has  been  reserved  for  Chatham, 
Mansfield,  Pitt,  Fox,  G rattan.  Canning, 
Wilberforce,  and  other  statesmen.  There 
was  a  pause,  and  a  deep  silence  through- 
out the  whole  Abbey,  broken  only  by  the 
footsteps  of  the  pall-bearers  and  the  friends 
who  followed  the  coffin  to  its  last  resting- 
place.  When  i)laced  upon  the  ropes  over 
the  grave,  and  while  being  gradually 
lowered  into  the  earth,  the  organ  again 

ileal ed  forth,  and  the  choristers  sang 
^urcell's  anthem :  "  Man  that  is  born  of 
woman."  The  Clerk  of  the  Works  step- 
ped forward  and  threw  earth  upon  the 
coffin,  and  once  more  the  venerable  abbey 
resounded  with  the  solemn  organ  and  the 
voices  of  the  choristers,  who  sang  Han- 
del's Funeral  Anthem^  com])osed  for 
Queen  Caroline,  the  words  beinir  altered 
to  suit  the  present  occasion,  "llis  bodv 
is  buried  in  peace ;  but  his  name  liveth 
for  evermore."  At  tlie  close  of  this  beau- 
tiful anthem,  the  chief  mourners  and  pall- 
bearers advanced  to  take  a  last  look  at 
the  coffin  which  contained  the  body  of 
their  honored  friend  and  relative,  and  as 
they  left  the  grave,  the  organist  played 
\\\QDead  March  in  Saul,,  the  wailing  and 
expressive  melody  of  which  seemed  truth- 
fully to  interpret  the  emotions  which 
were  uppermost  in  the  minds  of  all  pre- 
sent.   The  grave  is  about  eight  feet  in 


depth.      The  outer  coffin  is  formed  jof 
polished  elm,  and   it  incloses  a  leaden 
coffin  and  shelL    The  lid  is  divided  into 
three  compartments ;  the  upper  one  con- 
tains, on  an  engraved  plate,  the  arms  of 
the  deceased  peer.    The  shield  bears  two 
arrows  and    two   buckles,  and  has  two 
pelicans  as  supj>orters.     The  crest  is  m 
boot  with  a  spur,  surmounted  with  the 
usual  coronet.    The  motto  of  the  coat  of 
arms  is,  ^^Dulce  Periculnm."    The  second 
compartment  contains  the  following  in- 
scription :    The  Right  Honorable  Thomas 
Babington  ^Licaulay,  Baron  Macaulay  <^ 
RothwelL,  bom  twenty-fifth  of  October, 
1800,    died    twenty  -  eighth    December, 
1859.    At  the  lower  part  of  the  lid  is  a 
small  shield  with  the  initials  of  the  de- 
ceased peer,  "  T.  B.  M."    The  coffin  is  or- 
namented with  massive  gilt  handles,  three 
upon  each  side  and  one  at  each  end,  sur- 
mounted with  coronets,  and  the  sur&ce  ia 
covered  with  black  silk  velvet,  and  is  de- 
corated in  the  usual  style  of  funeral  orna- 
mentation.      Thickly  strewn    near    the 
grave  of  Macaulay  are  the  relics  of  men 
whose  names  are  held  in  reverence,  and 
whose  works  adorn  the  literature  of  our 
country.      A  few  feet   from   his    grave 
stands  the  fine  old  piece  of  Gothic  sculp- 
ture  which   marks   the  resting-place   of 
Chaucer,  "  the  father  of  English  poetry.'* 
Just  opposite  to  the  tomb  of  Chancer, 
^^the  day  starre"  of  English  poetry,  is 
the  monument  of  "  Faerie  Spenser" — the 
sunrise  of  our  poetry — who  died,  as  Ben 
Jonson  tells,  '^  for  lack  of  bread,  refusing 
the  twenty  pieces  sent  him  by  my  Lord 
of  ELssex,  as  he  was  sorry  he  had  no  time 
to  spend  them."    Partly  obliterated  by 
the  hand  of  Time,  the  tomb  of  Spenser 
bears  the  inscription :  *'*'  Here  lies  the  body 
of  Edmund  Spenser,  the  prince  of  poets 
in  his  time,  whose  divine  spirit  needs  no 
other  witness  than  the  works  which  he 
lefl  behind  him."      Beaumont,  the  dra- 
matist, sleeps  there  too,  but  no  memorial 
or  inscripticm  marks  Ids  resting  place ;  it 
is,  however,  immediately  behind  Chaucer's 
tomb.    A  marble,  much  de&ced,  erected 
by  the  Countess  of  Dorset,  bears,  in  very 
illegible  characters,  an  inscription  written 
by  Ben  Jonson  for  the  tomb  of  Drayton. 
Still  nearer  Macaulay's  grave  there  la  the 
small  pavement  stone  with  the  inscrip- 
tion, ^'  O  rare  Ben  Jonson !"  which  Au- 
brey tells  us  was  done  at  '^the  charge  of 
Jack  Young,  who,  walking  there  when 
the  grave  was  covering,  gave  the  feDow 
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eighteen  pence  to  cut  it."  At  the  recent 
relaying  of  the  pavement  of  the  Abbey, 
the  original  stone  was  removed  and  de- 
stroved.  A  few  feet  distant  is  the  monu- 
ment  of  Cowley,  raised  by  George  Duke 
of  Buckingham.  A  monument  raised  by 
Sheffield,  Duke  of  Buckingham,  marks  the 
grave  of  Dryden,  "glorious  John,"  who 
was  followed  to  his  resting-place  by 
mourners  in  twenty  mourning  coaches, 
each  drawn  by  six  horses,  and  at  whose 
requiem  an  ode  of  Horace  was  sung,  with 
an  accompaniment  of  trumpets  and  haut- 
boys. The  only  titled  poet  that  sleeps  in 
this  part  of  the  Abbey  is  the  "  Earl  of  Ilos- 
conimon,"  the  famous  master  of  the  horse 
to  the  Duchess  of  York  at  the  Restora- 
tion. Another  companion  of  Macaulay  is 
Nicholas  Rowe.    There  are  also  Matthew 


Prior  and  John  Gay,  and  he  whose  tomb 
bore  the  inscription,  in  imitation  of  that 
Jonson,  "  O  rare  Sir  William  Davenant !" 
and  Samuel  Johnson,  David  Garrick,  and 
Richard  Brinsley  Sheridan,  and  Camden, 
the  father  of  English  History ;  May,  the 
historian  of  the  Long  Parliament ;  Gif^ 
ford,  the  editor  of  the  Tory  Quarterly 
JRevieto  ;  Dr.  Parr,  and  numerous  others. 
At  the  opposite,  or  north  end  of  the 
transept,  there  towers  above  other  me- 
morable graves  the  stately  monument  of 
Chatham,  of  whom  Macaulay  wrote,  and 
the  words  are  now  not  less  applicable  to 
himself:  "Among  the  eminent  men 
whose  bones  lie  near  him,  scarcely  one 
has  lefl  a  more  stainless,  and  none  a  more 
splendid  name." 


From    Ohambers*!    Joarnal. 


WAYS      OF      WILD-FOWL. 


Fe^v  departments  of  natural  history 
are  more  pleasing  than  those  which  relate 
to  the  manners  and  habits  of  wild-fowl. 
They  are  all  of  them  great  travelers,  and 
regularly  pass  over  the  whole  hemisphere 
to  which  they  belong,  from  the  polar  cir- 
cle to  the  equator,  resting  on  the  summits 
of  mountains,  in  the  depths  of  forests, 
or  on  the  borders  of  lakes  and  nvers. 
On  the  elevated  plains  or  steppes  of  Cen- 
tral Asia,  these  aerial  populations  perform 
their  evolutions  with  the  greatest  free- 
dom and  regularity.  In  the  middle  of 
summer,  they  are  found  beyond  the  north- 
ern limits  of  Siberia,  fishing  and  enjoying 
themselves  in  the  icy  sea.  This  is  espe- 
cially the  case  with  the  wild  swans  and 
geese,  which,  as  they  move  northward 
through  the  air,  with  loud  screams  and 
clamoi-,  are  welcomed  with  delight  by  the 
nule  inhabitants.  They  look  forward  as 
they  gaze  to  the  enjovment  of  innumera- 
1)1  e  feasts,  the  materials  of  which  they 
then  behold  cleaving  the  blue  sky  in  vast 
wedge-like  battalions,  with  a  strong,  bold 
leader  in  front,  and  the  weaker  and  more 
timid  fliers  bringing  up  the  rear.  It  is 
difticult    to   imagine   a  spectacle    more 


beautiful  than  a  flight  of  wild  swans  on  a 
summer's  day.  Their  whiteness* is  so 
dazzling  that  they  look  like  huge  snow- 
flakes  drifting  before  the  gale,  while,  as 
the  light  plays  upon  their  breasts,  it  com- 
municates to  them  a  rosy  blush,  glancing 
off  tremulously  into  the  atmosphere  as 
they  advance. 

The  travels  of  the  wild  geese  and 
swans  extend  from  far  beyond  Siberia  to 
the   Caspian    Sea,  Lake  Aral,   and    the 

Elains  of  Asia  Minor.  Here  the  trave'er 
eholds  them  in  winter,  sometimes  set- 
tling on  the  waters  of  the  Meandee, 
sometimes  spreading  themselves  over  the 
morasses,  where  in  hundreds  of  diminutive 
lakes,  they  recall  to  mind  the  bogs, 
swamps,  and  immense  sheets  of  water  in 
which  they  carry  on  their  gambols  during 
the  hot  months,  in  the  precincts  of  the 
north  pole.  It  is  curious  to  notice  them 
in  the  vicinity  of  a  Turkoman  encamp- 
ment, walking  boldly  up,  almost  close  to 
the  tents,  and  extorting  hospitality  from 
the  half-fnghtened,  half-deliffhted  child- 
ren. We  ourselves  are  still  favored  with 
the  visits  of  the  wild  goose,  but  its  friend 
and  companion  in  the  solitudes  of  Asia 
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refuses  to  accompany  it  to  our  shores, 
where  it  was  once  found  in  abundance, 
especially  on  the  rivers  of  the  fens. 

In  the  neighboring  countries  of  the 
continent,  the  snipe,  the  woodcock,  the 
coot,  the  teal,  the  wild  duck,  perform 
nearly  the  same  movements  as  the  swans 
in  Asia.  During  the  summer  heats,  they 
find  their  subsistence  amid  the  elevations 
of  the  Alps  and  the  Pyrenees,  where,  as 
you  ascend  higher  and  higher,  you  per- 
ceive on  the  banks  of  each  lonely  stream 
and  tarn  the  summer  sunbeams  glancing 
from  their  wings.  With  the  increase  of 
the  cold  and  the  coming  on  of  sleet  and 
snow-storms,  these  birds  desert  their  fa- 
vorite solitudes;  and  descend  in  search  of 
food  nearer  to  the  dwellings  of  man  ;  but 
the  influence  of  their  origmal  tastes  and 
habits  is  still  discernible.  They  cling  to 
the  skirts  of  forests  and  to  springs,  amid 
the  recesses  of  the  hills,  or  alight  on  the 
interior  of  marshes,  where,  protected  by 
wilderness  of  reeds  and  flags,  they  dive 
into  the  mud  in  search  of  food. 

High  up  in  the  Nile  Valley,  birds  of 
similar  propensities  enjoy  much  greater 
safety  and  freedom  than  in  Europe.  Tlie 
river  is  there  engaged  in  creating  the 
country  it  is  hereafter  to  fertilize.  Spread- 
ing into  immense  expanses,  and  following 
no  ctirtain  channel,  it  stagnates  amid 
whole  forests  of  rushes,  reeds,  and  other 
aquatic  plants,  whose  stems  arrest  the  silt 
which  the  water  holds  in  suspense,  and 
precipitate  it  to  the  bottom,  where  it 
constitutes,  layer  upon  layer,  the  founda- 
tion of  some  future  Egypt.  Here  is  the 
very  paradise  of  wild-fowl.  Sometimes 
near  the  edge  of  the  water  you  behold 
the  long  legged  flamingo  standing  knee- 
deep  in  the  flood,  and  appearing  like  the 
fragment  of  a  rainbow  with  its  gorgeous 
and  brilliant  colors,  satisfying  his  humble 
appetite  with  sundry  kinds  of  mud  flsh. 
The  natives  entertain  strange  notions  of 
this  bird.  Believing  in  the  doctrine  of 
the  metempsychosis,  they  assert  that  it 
is  animated  by  the  soul  of  a  great  and 
proud  sultan  of  the  Indies,  who,  in  pun- 
ishment of  his  vanity,  was  transformed 
into  a  bird,  and  allowed  to  retain  the 
splendor  of  his  costume,  banished  for 
many  thousand  years  into  the  wastes  of 
Africa. 

All  round  amid  the  tufts  of  luxuriant 
vegetation  you  perceive  specks  of  water- 
fowl ;  ducks  fat  as  the  teal  of  Winnebago 
Lake,  herons,  storks,  pelicans,  wild-geese. 


the  white  rice-bird,  the  black  ibis  —  no 
longer  seen  below  the  cataracts  —  with 
many  other  khids  for  which  our  northern 
vocabulary  has  no  names.  These  birds 
convert  such  swamps,  half-mud,  half- water, 
into  breeding-places ;  and  therefore,  as 
your  boat  moves  hither  and  thither  among 
the  matted  aquatic  verdure,  you  behold 
their  large  esgs,  glossy  white  or  blue, 
shining  forth  between  the  roots  of  the 
plants,  which  at  a  later  period  swarm  with 
young  nurslings  of  all  hues. 

As  might  have  been  expected,  this  pro- 
fusion of  life  attracts  many  birds  of  prey. 
Early  and  late,  on  the  pinnacle  of  some 
neighboring  ridge,  or  on  the  lofty  branch- 
es of  a  doum  palm,  or  of  an  Afncan  syca- 
more, you  observe  the  white  eagle  perch- 
ed in  eager  anticipation,  or  see  it  descend- 
ing like  an  arrow  into  the  morass,  or 
mountini^,  gorged  and  blood-dripping, 
towards  its  distant  eyrie.  This  eagle  is 
peculiarly  beautiful;  its  eye  does  not 
blink  at  the  noonday  sun,  and  its  sight  is 
so  piercing,  that  a  mouse  moving  along 
the  sand  is  beheld  by  it  from  above  the 
clouds.  Lower  down  in  the  valley,  it  may 
be  often  noticed  sitting  on  the  naked  rocks, 
glowing  and  half-calcined  by  the  heat. 
But  it  IS  conscious  of  no  inconvenience,  or 
if  it  be,  one  excursion  into  the  upper  air 
where  it  is  almost  immediately  lost  to  sight, 
restores  coolness,  and  enables  it  to  resume 
its  destructive  meditations  on  the  river's 
banks.  This  terrible  bird  presents  a  strik- 
ing contrast  to  the  black  cormorant  of 
the  Cape,  which  dislikes  loneliness  as 
much  as  the  African  eagle  loves  it.  Perch- 
ed upon  the  clifis,  in  company  with  divers 
and  penguins,  it  seems,  with  its  sable 
brethren,  to  constitute  a  sort  of  mysteri- 
ous conclave  assembled  to  decide  on  the 
&te  of  Africa.  This  heavy  lumbering 
bird  does  not  take  the  trouble  to  build  a 
nest  at  all,  but  lays  its  eggs  in  holes  of 
the  rock,  hollowed  out  for  it  by  nature. 
Here  the  insatiable  appetite  of  its  young 
justifies  the  old  saymg,  *^  as  greedy  as 
a  cormorant;"  for  although  constantly 
gorged  by  their  industrious Isher-parents, 
yet  they  are  never  satisfied,  but  with 
open  beak,  eager  eye,  and  ontstretched 
neck,  flap  their  formless  wings,  and  ap- 
pear, like  the  horse  leech,  to  be  contionally 
crying  out :  "  Give,  give  I" 

These  cormorants  form  a  sort  of  sooud 
polity,  keeping  together  both  on  land 
and  sea.  As  they  lay  their  eggs  ttsd 
watch  over  their  young  in  company,  so  in 
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company  they  provide  for  their  own  sub- 
sistence, as  well  as  for  that  of  their  off- 
spring. If,  while  at  the  Cape,  you  visit 
any  unfrequented  part  of  the  snore,  es- 
pecially at  an  early  hour  of  the  morning, 
you  may  watch,  with  great  interest  and 
amusement,  the  strategy,  evolutions,  and 
tactics  of  these  dusky  fishers.  From  the 
apertures  and  pinnacles  of  the  cliffs,  the 
cormorants  descend  in  great  numbers  to 
the  water,  lying  calm  and  tranquil  be- 
tween the  outstretched  horns  of  rocky 
promontodes.  Here  they  dispose  them- 
selves in  single  file,  and  with  an  old  expe- 
rienced bird  in  the  van,  put  out  to  sea. 
The  black  viking,  at  once  adventurous 
and  wary,  selects  the  smoothest  parts  of 
the  bay  ;  and  when  his  keen  sight  detects 
a  shoal  offish  below,  he  pauses  for  a  mo- 
ment to  make  a  signal  to  his  followers. 
Arching  his  long  neck,  and  keeping  his 
eyes  fixed  upon  the  waves,  he  rises  on  the 
wdng,  throws  back  his  feet,  and  then 
plunging  down  head  foremost,  is  in  a  mo- 
ment gorging  fiercely  among  the  shoal. 
All  the  other  cormorants  immediately 
imitate  his  example,  and  may  in  a  sh  ort 
time  be  seen  rising  to  the  glassy  surface 
with  their  prey  glistening  in  their  bills. 

All  round  the  African  continent,  except 
on  its  eastern  fringes,  life  assumes  the 
feathered  form  with  infinite  prodigality. 
In  the  sandy  wastes  of  the  interior,  it  is 
altogether  different.  There  you  may 
travel  for  days  and  weeks,  sometimes  for 
whole  months,  without  beholding  a  bird, 
except,  as  you  approach  the  oases,  pigeons 
and  turtle-doves ;  or  occasionally,  in  cer- 
tain tracts  of  the  desert,  an  eagle  far  aloft 
in  the  blue  ether,  darting  eastward  or 
westward,  like  an  arrow  of  golden  light. 
On  the  skirts  of  the  villages,  and  about 
the  wells,  where  there  are  nearly  always 
palm-trees,  the  doves  come  in  troops  in 
search  of  food  and  water.  There  is  also 
a  sort  of  long-billed  bird  without  a  Euro- 
pean appellation,  which  in  flights  of  fifteen 
or  twenty,  hover  about  the  wells,  and  as 
soon  as  the  men  cease  working  at  the 
water-wheels,  dart  down  to  drink. 

A  traveler,  resting  in  one  of  these  Sa- 
haran  villages,  used  to  soothe  his  loneli- 
ness with  the  notes  of  some  little  birds,  in 
shape  not  unlike  the  sparrow,  which  came 
every  morning  and  sang  on  his  honsc-top. 
TheiV  voices  seemed  full  of  the  sweetness 
of  childhood,  and  carried  him  over  thou- 
sands of  miles  of  sea  and  land,  back  to 


that  part  of  England  where  he  had  passed 
his  early  years. 

A  whole  volume  might  be  written  on 
the  habits  and  manners  of  oceanic  birds, 
every  variety  of  which  is  invested  with  a 
cluster  of  poetical  associations.  Most  of 
our  readers  will  probably  remember  Barry 
Cornwall's  beautiful  lyric  on  th^  stormy 
petrel,  which  peoples  the  fancy  with  grand 
images  of  solitude  far  out  upon  the  purple 
deep.  Voyagers  who  traverse  the  Indian 
Ocean  watch  with  peculiar  pleasure  the 
evolutions  of  this  bird,  and  one  of  them 
thus  speaks  of  its  most  striking  character- 
istics :  "  These  wild  and  free-born  deni- 
zens of  the  deep  seem  to  sport  in  all  the 
consciousness  of  liberty ;  they  cleave  the 
atmosphere  of  their  boundless  home  on 
rapid  wing,  soaring  aloft  with  the  light- 
ness of  a  feathery  cloud ;  they  skim  the 
surface  of  the  deep,  they  float  upon  its 
bosom,  and  I  have  seen  the  storm-loving 
petrel,  that  *  wanderer  of  the  sea,'  dive 
beneath  the  waters  to  secure  its  prey. 
They  always  love  the  stormy  ocean,  for 
then  their  food  is  more  easily  procured  ; 
and  when  the  scud  begins  to  rise,  when 
the  wind  blows  high,  and  the  billows  are 
crested  with  foam,  the  petrels  are  abroad." 

There  is  much  grandeur  in  the  vast 
habitation  of  eastern  sea-birds.  Taking 
our  departure  from  the  Cape  of  Storms, 
and  passing  over  Madagascar,  we  have, 
on  the  left,  Mozambique,  the  Kuria  Muria 
group,  Persia,  India  within  and  beyond 
the  Ganges,  China,  Corea,  and  Japan,  and 
on  the  right,  the  immense  archipelagoes 
of  Australasia.  Throughout  this  exten- 
sive division  of  the  globe,  sea-fowl  arro- 
gate to  themselves  whole  clusters  of 
islands,  where  they  have  lived,  built  their 
nests,  deposited  their  eggs,  and  brought 
up  their  young  for  thousands  upon  thou- 
sands of  years  unmolested  by  man.  The 
Kuria  Muria,  recently  regarded  as  a  pro- 
lific guano-field,  figures  in  the  stories  and 
traditions  of  the  Arabs  as  one  of  the  king- 
doms of  the  birds,  where  they  ruled  su- 
preme, built  themselves  superb  dwellings, 
and  rigidly  forbade  the  intrusion  of  any 
other  creature.  Amid  the  rocky  cliffs  of 
Socotra,  also,  the  sea-birds  of  the  Indian 
Ocean  have  established  themselves  in  vast 
multitudes,  so  that  the  mariner,  as  he  s^ls 
by,  may  behold  at  early  dawn  variegated 
living  clouds,  soaring  aloft  above  his  head, 
or  sweeping  with  celerity  along  the  blue 
surface  of  the  waves.    Still  ftirther  on. 
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and  away  down  to  the  right,  there  is  a 
small  group  occupying  one  of  the  most 
striking  positions  on  the  globe.  All  the 
way  from  the  northern  polar  circle  to  that 
latitude,  the  sounding-line  can  generally, 
if  not  always,  reach  the  bottom ;  but  there 
the  plummet  becomes  useless,  for  the 
mighty  table-land  of  rock,  out  of  which 
spring  so  many  thousands  of  islands,  de- 
scends sheer  to  an  immeasurable  depth, 
which  defies  even  the  fancy  to  follow  it. 
On  the  very  edge  of  this  descent  stands 
what  has  been  very  properly  denominated 
Danger  Island,  which,  so  far  as  we  know, 
has  never  but  once  been  visited  by  man. 
Separated  from  the  rest  of  the  group  by 
no  great  breadth  of  sea,  it  is  yet  preserved 
from  human  intrusion  by  terror.  It  has 
no  landing-place,  no  bay,  creek,  cove,  or 
indenture  or  the  coast,  but  is  belted  round 
by  lofty  perpendicular  cliffs,  against  which 
the  huge  surges  of  the  Indian  Ocean  break 
perpetually  in  foam  and  thunder.  Within 
the  circle,  however,  of  these  dreadful 
rocks  the  surface  of  the  island  presents  a 
little  paradise.  Trees  of  gigantic  growth 
stretch  along  the  cliffs,  and  suspend  their 
ever-green  foliage  over  the  waves.  Be- 
yond these,  there  is  a  wilderness  of  flow- 
ering-plants and  shrubs  of  rare  beauty, 
gemming  the  soft  mossy  knolls  and  hol- 
lows which,  at  certain  seasons  of  the  year, 
form  the  common  nest  of  millions  of  sea- 
birds,  which,  when  they  rise  on  the  wing, 
literally  darken  the  air,  while  they  fill  it 
with  a  deafening  murmur,  like  that  which 
ascends  from  a  prodigious  ai'my  thrown 
suddenly  into  confusion. 

The  singular  chance  which  rendered  a 
visit  to  this  island  practicable  was  as  fol- 
lows :  A  surveying-ship  lying  near  for 
several  weeks  observed  one  morning  a 
lull  in  the  ocean — itS  usual  roar  was  sus- 
pended— and  the  breakers  about  the  per- 
ilous precipices  no  longer  appeared.  The 
opportunity  was  immediately  seized  upon. 
A  boat,  filled  with  English  officers  and 
sailors,  put  off  from  the  ship,  and  pulled 
vigorously  towards  the  mysterious  rock. 
After  circling  it  round  and  round,  some 
fissures  in  the  cliff  were  discovered, 
through  which  it  seemed  possible  to 
climb.  Up  went  the  whole  party,  de- 
spising difficulty  and  danger,  and  as  the 
strange  apparitions  made  their  appear- 
ance, away,  with  screams  and  shrieks,  flew 
the  terrified  birds.  All  the  knowledge 
we  possess  of  Danger  Island  was  then 
obtamed.    After  a  hasty  exploration,  the 


adventurous  surveyors  retraced  their 
steps,  and  the  breakers  resumed  the  eter- 
nal monotony  of  their  roar. 

Not  altogether  dissimilar  is  another 
haunt  of  sea-fowl  in  the  same  ocean, 
though  considerably  further  to  the  east ; 
this  is  a  glaring  patch  of  white  sand  set 
in  a  conoT  frame,  a  mile  and  a  half  wide, 
and  encircled  on  all  sides  by  breakers, 
with  a  magnificent  overfidl.  Very  recent 
charts  of  the  Sooloo  group  may  perhaps 
have  it  marked,  but  it  is  not  to  be  found 
in  Ilorsburgh.  The  sides  of  this  island 
descend  precipitously  into  the  sea,  and 
that  to  so  gieat  a  depth  that  no  bottom 
is  to  be  found  with  the  hand-lead.  AH 
the  sand  in  the  interior  has  the  appear- 
ance of  one  huge  nest  covered  with  sea- 
birds  in  all  stages  of  growth,  from  the 
little  unfledged  creature  just  escaped  from 
the  shell,  "  to  the  old  mil-grown  guard- 
ians of  their  progeny."  When  visitors 
approach,  the  old  birds  display  great 
courage  in  the  exercise  of  their  paternal 
duties;  they  hover  shrieking  close  over 
the  heads  of  the  strangers,  and  make  so 
vigorous  an  opposition  to  their  advance, 
that  the  way  has  to  be  cleared  by  knocking 
them  down  with  sticks. 

No  naturalist,  with  competent  leisure 
and  opportunities,  has  yet  examined  a 
thousandth  part  of  those  oceanic  bird- 
cradles,  where  it  is  probable  several  new 
species  will  be  found,  more  curious  and 
beautiful  than  any  yet  known.  Strange 
habits,  which  appear  almost  fabulous,  are 
attributed  to  some  of  the  winged  tribes. 
There  is,  for  example,  a  small  owl  in  Cen- 
tral America  which  takes  up  its  abode  m 
the  same  burrow  with  the  marmot  and 
the  rattlesnake.  In  fine  weather  you  may 
often  see  the  members  of  the  triple  popu- 
lation sitting  at  the  entrance  to  their 
dwellings.  On  the  approach  of  a  stran- 
ger, the  marmot  first  retreats  into  the 
fortification,  the  owl  next  follows,  while 
the  lazy  rattlesnake  brings  up  the  rear. 

On  the  coast  of  Borneo,  a  bird  is  found 
which  the  natives  call  menombun  or  the 
builder,  on  account  of  the  extraordinanr. 
skill  with  which  it  constructs  its  nest.  Li 
form  and  color,  it  resembles  the  franoolia 
or  heath-cock.  The  wonderful  struc- 
ture on  which  we  bestow  the  name  of 
nest,  usually  found  upon  the  sandy  shore 
above  high- water  mark,  is  often  upwards 
of  sixty  ifeet  in  circumference,  and  nearly 
five  feet  high.  Occasionally,  the  Ura 
takes  advantage  of  a  fallen  tree  to  form  a 
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sort  of  nucleus  for  its  operations,  and 
about  this  heaps  up  loose  portions  of  the 
Handy  soil  into  the  shape  of  a  flattish  bar- 
row. It  then  bores,  by  scratching  with 
its  toes,  a  deep  hole  in  the  mound,  and  at 
the  bottom  clears  a  space  wherein  to  lay 
its  eggs.  In  the  following  season,  it  ap- 
pears to  become  dissatisfied  with  its  old 
apartments  ;  but  instead  of  removing  to  a 
distance,  constructs  an  addition  to  the 
mound,  and  excavates  in  it  a  fresh  cham- 
ber. In  this  way  it  proceeds,  enlarging 
its  dwelling  indefinitely,  until  there  are 
numerous  entrances  above,  and  hollow 
cells  below.  From  one  of  these  to  an- 
other it  sometimes  opens  subterranean 
galleries,  which  hasty  explorers  fill  up 
while  digging.  Here  and  there,  in  the 
interior  of  the  barrow,  eggs  are  found, 
some  newly  laid,  others  half- hatched, 
while  there  are  others  again  from  which 
the  birds  have  emerged.  They  come  out 
full-feathered,  and  so  strong  as  to  be  able 
to  scratch  immediately,  and  provide  for 
their  own  subsistence.  The  habitat  of  the 
monambun  is  not  extensive,  being  con- 
fined to  the  small  islands  which  stud  the 
coast  of  Borneo,  and  those  of  the  Sooloo 
group. 

Proceeding  further  towards  the  south, 
we  find,  in  the  upper  regions  of  Australia, 
a  beautiful  species  of  starling,  of  brilliant 
plumage,  which  glances  with  metallic  lus- 
tre as  its  feathers  in  motion  receive  the 
rays  of  light.     It  lives  among  the  thickets 
near  the  shore  ;  and  to  guaid  against  the 
inroads  of  its  enemies,  erects  its  habitation 
on  trees  of  almost  inaccessible  hight.     One 
of  our  voyagers  found,  near  Cape  York, 
nearly  fifly  specimens  at  once  of  the  ex- 
traordinary nest  of  this  bird.    They  were 
all  suspended  from  the  outer  branches  of 
a  gi*?antic  cotton-tree,  where,  light  and 
pensile,  they  rocked,  or  swung  to  and  fro 
in  the  passing  breeze.     To  obtain  one  of 
til  em  was  a  matter  of  no  small  difficulty. 
The   trunk   of  the   cotton-tree,   at  least 
twelve  feet  in  circumference,  and  shoot- 
ing up  straight,  without  boughs,  for  up- 
wards of  sixty  feet,  seemed  to  defy  all 
attempts    at  climbing.     The  naturalist, 
therefore,  had  recourse  to  his  rifle,  and 
sought  to  detach  with  ball  the  branches 
on  which  the  nests  hung ;  but  the  wind 
swaying  them  hither  and  thither,  defeated 
his  skill.     A  native  then  volunteered  his 
services,  and  throwing  the  branch  of  a 
wild  vine  about  the  cotton-tree,  worked 


his  way  up,  just  as  the  Arabs  climb  the 
loftiest  date-palms.  The  young  found  in 
the  nests  were  thrown,  by  the  Australian, 
alive  into  the  fire,  and  eaten  half-raw. 

One  of  the  most  striking  scenes  in 
which  wild-fowl  make  their  appearance  is 
a  calm  at  sunset  on  the  tropical  ocean. 
There  is  always  a  swell  and  tremulous 
sensation  in  the  vast  deep,  upon  which 
the  sun,  going  down  in  fiery  splendor, 
sheds  a  crimson  glow.  Then  the  ship  lies 
almost  motionless  upon  the  water,  and  the 
birds,  which  had  been  its  companions  by 
day,  take  their  leave,  some  flying  towards 
land  invisible  and  far  away,  some  to  those 
solitary  rocks  which,  at  wide  intervals,  stud 
the  ocean.  But  the  ghost  like  albatroSvS,  as 
he  has  been  not  unaptly  denominated, 
wheels  about  in  vast  circles  till  he  is  lost 
in  the  darkness.  Thus  deserted  by  the 
inhabitants  of  the  air,  the  mariner's  fancy 
is  befriended  by  the  more  constant  deni- 
zens of  the  waves,  who  throw  out  their 
shining  floats,  and  spaikle  and  glitter  like 
a  shower  of  stars  on  the  dark  surface  of 
the  ocean. 

Even  here,  in  our  own  country,  where 
we  imagine  ourselves  familiar  with  all  the 
forms  of  nature,  extremely  curious  specta- 
cles are  sometimes  to  be  witnessed.  Bird- 
catchers  in  the  fens,  carrying  on  their  call- 
ing by  night,  disperse  themselves  over 
the  marshes  and  along  the  banks  of 
streams,  with  torches  in  their  hands. 
These  they  wave  to  and  fro,  to  attract  or 
dazzle  the  birds,  which,  while  they  are 
wondering  at  the  strange  appearance,  are 
enveloped  in  nets.  One  of  our  oM  writ- 
ers amuses  himself  wiih  describing  the 
stupidity  of  the  dotterel,  which  imitated 
the  grimaces  and  antics  of  the  fowler, 
stretching  out  its  wings  when  be  spread 
forth  his  arms,  hopping  when  he  hopped, 
nodding  w:hen  he  nodded,  and  becoming, 
at  length,  so  absorbed  by  the  interest  of 
the  pantomine,  that  he  was  fairly  knocked 
upon  the  head  before  he  could  rouse  hinx- 
self  to  a  sense  of  his  danger. 

We  had  noted  down  many  other  facts 
connected  with  the  ways  of  wild-fowl  in 
various  parts  of  the  world,  but  mindful 
of  the  old  proverb,  that  '*  enough  is  as 
good  as  a  feast,"  we  pause  here,  though 
we  could  have  wished  to  enlarge  a  little 
on  the  airy  populations  of  the  Alps,  the 
Himalaya,  and  the  Andes,  together  with 
those  which  haunt  the  vast  lakes  and  fro- 
zen rivers  of  the  north. 


